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THE LITERARY WEEK 

Having been brought up in an old-fashioned school, we 
were taught to regard all attempts at spelling reform as 
unscientific, unscholarly and detestable. And yet, when 
such a scholar as Professor Skeat addresses to such a body 
as the British Academy a paper which a first glance shows 
to recommend such an attempt, we feel, even before we 
have read the pamphlet, that there must be more to be 
said for the proposal than our traditions and our prejudice 
have allowed. And to read Professor Skeat’s pamphlet is 
to learn that it is our present spelling which is unscientific, 
unscholarly and detestable. Why do we write “ deal ” 
and ‘‘clean" when we say "deel” and “cleen”? Be¬ 
cause Norman scribes in the reigns of the first two 
Edwards did not understand the Anglo-Saxon symbol ce. 
Why do we write “have” and “give” for “ hav ” and 
*'giv,” and spell the verb "live ” in the same way as the 
adjective “ live ” ? Because we are preserving a use that 
became useless when u ceased to be written for v, and the 
final e lost its significance. Why do we write “ comfort ” 
and “ monkey,” when we say “ cumfort ” and “ munkey ” ? 
Because the later Norman scribes found that um and un 
were indistinct—as they are apt to be to this day—in 
manuscript; And when we dub “labor” an American 
form, we are revealing our ignorance of the state of our 
spelling of the unaccented syllable “before Columbus 
was bom.” 


These are only a few of the stabs which Professor Skeat 
deals to our pride of scholarship, in a paper which will, 
at least, deliver the question of spelling reform from the 
ridicule it has hitherto endured. His point is this: that 
we cling to the old forms of spelling, without realising how 
those old forms were pronounced. Written words are mere 
symbols of sounds. The spoken forms change from gene¬ 
ration to generation (we have touched on this subject 
occasionally in these columns); the spellings have, indeed, 
been changed,in theendeavourtoget a better representation 
of the sounds intended to be suggested, but mainly before 
the increase of printing had made the public so familiar 
with the printed form as to dissociate it from the spoken, 
and then only in a half-hearted and often ignorant manner. 
It follows that “ a large number of our words are spelled 
so as to show how they were formerly pronounced, which 
at once explains why they are no longer phonetically 
exact" 


Besides being cumbrous and troublesome to learn, 
causing unnecessary trouble to teachers and tears to 
children, and sending up the printing-bills of the British 
Empire, according to Professor Skeat’s calculation, by 
some thousands of pounds annually, our spelling is, there¬ 
fore, unscientific and unscholarly. What is the remedy ? 
According to Professor Skeat, to use our pretty accurate 
knowledge of how Latin was pronounced in classical times; 
to pronounce it so ourselves and make our boys pronounce 


it so, and to adopt the Italian sounds of vowels as our 
guide in phonetic spelling. That great simplification would 
result from a well-considered scheme of spelling reform, 
no one, we believe, has denied, except some few “ hard¬ 
shell ” objectors who declare that they will be unable to 
distinguish “ sea ” from “ see,” when they find no diffi¬ 
culty in distinguishing “see” ( videre ) from “See” 
(sedes). 

And, destestable as we shall continue to consider it to 
have to write “ solv,” “ promis,” “ hed,” “ peepl,” “ feeld ” 
“looz,” cum,” “labor,” “decalog,” “eg,” “comand” and 
other hideous forms which Professor Skeat recommends, 
we are quite aware that their beauty or ugliness is a 
matter of familiarity (indeed, we rather like “looz,” and 
“eg” is, at least, no uglier than “egg”); and, in any 
case, it is better to endure ugliness than to be incorrect. 
The people who have poured scorn on spelling reform as 
unscholarly must be the first to adopt a reformed spelling 
which is proved to be more scholarly than their own. 
The sentimental objection—that mistakes hallowed by 
time carry with them a fragrance of association more 
valuable than mere accuracy—is not one that can out¬ 
weigh the claims of scholarship and practical use. But 
the great point—a point on which we have no intention 
of pronouncing pro or con —is just that; On which side 
lies true scholarship ? The name of Professor Skeat is a 
warranty of enormous weight, but—will no champion 
arise to prove him wrong, and save us our eggs and our 
heads ? 


All visitors to Rome know and love the Trinita steps 
that run up from the Piazza di Spagna; the spot where 
the flower-sellers and the artists’ models gather to make 
a brilliant patch of colour against the prevailing red- 
brown tone of the city. Not all visitors, strange to say, 
have noticed the tablet on the wall of the house at the 
bottom of the steps on the right as you look up towards 
the church; a tablet that records the death in that house 
on February 23, 1821, of John Keats. The attractions of 
the spot are so well known that it was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion that some day some one would try to build a hotel 
there; and not long ago the house in which Keats died 
was threatened with demolition for that purpose. A 
group of British and American men of letters in Rome, at 
the initiative—to their honour be it recorded—of the 
American members, intervened to try and save it. 
English, Roman and American committees were formed, 
and after keeping their proceedings as quiet as possible 
lest publicity should send up the price of the house, they 
have obtained an option of purchase, and nearly half of 
the £4000 or thereabouts required for the purchase of the 
house. 


The scheme is now made public and appeals for further 
donations are issued. In the New York Times and 
Saturday Review Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, the 
secretary of the American Committee, states that the 
project comprises the purchase of the house, the perpetual 
oversight and defence of the graves of Keats, Shelley and 
their two friends, Joseph Severn, the artist, and Edward 
John Trelawney, the author of "Records of Shelley, 
Byron, and the Author,” who are buried beside them 
in the cemetery outside the Porta San Paolo; and the 
establishment in the Keats apparlement of a memorial 
library, to include editions of Keats and Shelley, bio¬ 
graphies, criticisms, manuscripts, letters, portraits and 
so forth. _ 

The English Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Crewe, includes nearly every distinguished man of 
letters living; and the project has the hearty approval 
of the King and the President of the United States and 
King Victor Emmanuel. Donations should be sent either 
to Mr. Harold Boulton, Honorary Secretary, 120 Victoria 
Street, S.W., or to Messrs. Child, 1 Fleet Street, for the 
account of the Keats-Shelley Memorial. 
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A correspondent asks what is the meaning of the phrase 
occurring on p. 6n of last week’s Academy : “The most 
illustrious poet who ever was made lawyer.” We hasten 
to explain that “ lawyer ” should be “ Laureate,” and that 
the reference is to Tennyson. “ Your encouragement,” 
wrote Palgrave, ungrammatically, in the Dedication to 
Tennyson of the “Golden Treasury," “given while 
traversing the wild scenery of Treryn Dinas, led me to 
begin the work ; and it has been completed under your 
advice and assistance.” 


By the time these lines appear the Warwick Pageant 
will have been visited, described, illustrated and discussed 
by half Britain and three-quarters of America, and 
nothing remains to be said about it. It was, from all 
points of view, completely successful; such a spectacle as 
has not been seen since the age of Elizabeth, such a 
concentration of local force on a deed of pietas as 
has not occurred since the palmy days of the Miracles. 
It is easy to sneer at “ parish-patriotism "; it is only irom 
such pride as this that the larger world-patriotism can 
find development, and he will never be a good citizen of the 
world who is not a good citizen of his town or village. 


With or without the authority of history, Mr. Parker 
began the story of Warwick with the capture by the 
Romans of Caradoc; and in doing so he did well from one 
point of view at least. We are too little interested in 
these early British heroes—possibly because we ourselves 
stand to a part of the world in the same relation as Rome 
once stood to us. People who are old enough to have 
learned their dates by the now discarded method of 
memoria technica may remember that: 

Boadicea, through loss in strife, 

In sixty-two destroyed her life. 

Caractacus in nine years more 
Banged his head against the door. 

Delight in those immortal lines and an occasional 
glance at Bonduca on the Thames embankment limit 
their interest. 


It is curious to note that the Romans themselves made 
very little of their conquests and deeds of valour in 
Britain. In a book recently published by the Manchester 
University Press, “Melandra Castle,” we find a very 
interesting paper by Dora Limebeer, M.A., on “Britain 
in the Roman Poets,” in which are collected all the 
references. The Romans hated service in Britain. To 
begin with, it was so far off—in quite another world 
“ penitus toto divisos orbe . . . Britannos ” says Virgil— 
and “ alio in orbe . . . Britannos” says a writer even so 
late as Claudian; sundered from Rome by a sea which 
was not only a terror in itself but was “ beluosus,” the 
home of the dread “ ballaena Britannica.” And its 
inhabitants, as the Roman poets saw them, were blood* 
thirsty savages, dyed green and blue—a barbarous 
practice to which Propertius compares the dyed hair 
of a lady he wishes to insult. It was the Romans 
who started the fashion of declaring our climate abomin¬ 
able. Service here meant no glory, no plunder, very 
little pay, and very hard work making roads and bridges, 
while the nimble Briton, “hospitibus ferus” as ever, 
darted about in his coracle, heaving more dangerous things 
than half-bricks at the stranger. 


“ Grandeur and wildness of scenery,” writes Miss Lime- 
beer, “were to most of the Romans merely untidy 
obstructions to comfort and conquest. . : . And why go to 
Britain when all that was really pleasant or useful could 
be enjoyed at Rome? First-rate oysters, for example, 
and second-rate pearls, and ornamental British chariots 
for fashionable use. There was British basket work for 
Roman ladies and hunting dogs for the men. 

Divisa Britannia mittit 
Veloces, nostrique orbis venatibus aptos. ” 


The hunting of their world 1 “Pictured Britons [even in 
Virgil’s time] were interwoven in the curtains at the 
theatre, and real Britons really killed each other at the 
triumphal games of Claudius in a mock attack or an imita¬ 
tion Camolodunum set up in the field of Mars.” 


One or two deaths that should not pass unrecorded 
have occurred since the publication of our last number. 
M. Albert Sorel, a name too little known in this country, 
was a historian of great eminence, who only a few weeks 
before his death had been awarded by the Institute the 
Osiris prize of one hundred thousand francs. His chief 
work was the unfinished "Europe et la Revolution 
Fran<,aise,” a subject which his minute research and genius 
for interpretation had placed in a new light, and in which 
his admirable literary style was shown at its best. 
Mr. William Day, of Day and Son, the well-known firm of 
lithographers, will be remembered by some as having 
made paper money for Kossuth, and being tried with him 
on a charge of levying war on the Emperor of Austria. 
The notes were ordered to be destroyed, but a few copies 
were saved and are treasured by the family. George 
Augustus Sala was at one time a draughtsman in his 
office. The name of Mr. Budgett Meakin is not, perhaps, 
so familiar to readers of the Academy as his writing, 
which frequently appeared in these columns. An authority 
on Morocco and the Moors, Mr. Meakin, who was under 
forty when he died, acted as special correspondent to the 
Tribune at the Algeciras Conference; and another subject 
which he had taken up with characteristic enthusiasm was 
the housing of the poor. His loss will be deeply felt by 
the British Institute of Social Service, which he helped to 
found, as well as by a very large number of personal 
friends. We regret to learn from Budapest that 
Dr. J oseph Korbsy de Szanto, a distinguished member of 
the Hungarian Academy of Science and of the Inter¬ 
national Statistical Institute, and founder and director of 
the Bureau Communal de Statistique of the city of 
Budapest, died there on June 24. 


An interesting and authentic relic of Oliver Goldsmith 
—the desk chair he used when writing “The Traveller” 
and "The Deserted Village"—is to be offered for sale at 
Messrs. Sotheby's on Tuesday next. At the time of his 
death Goldsmith was in debt to his intimate friend, 
Edmund Bott, who had lent him a considerable sum of 
money; being thus his principal debtor, he at once took 
possession of the Doctor’s effects. The library was sold, 
but this chair was retained by Bott, as being the most 
ersonal and precious relic of his friend, and taken to his 
ouse in Christchurch. Its descent through the families 
of Mowbray and Shaw-Lefevre to its present possessor is 
known step by step, and documents proving its identity 
accompany it. _ 


The question of copyright exists in Roumania as else¬ 
where. By a law passed in 1862, the rights of an author 
are safeguarded for his life and the ten years following his 
death, but by Article 9 of the same law a foreigner, to 
secure these privileges, must deposit four printed copies 
of his work in Roumania, and must make a written 
request for its registration. This article, however, fell 
into desuetude, and in 1904 it was suppressed. Neverthe¬ 
less, considerable doubt seems to be felt as to the exact 
position of a foreign author, more especially as by a law 
of 1885 Roumanian authors must present three copies of 
their work to the State with a view to the endowment of 
public libraries. Two French publishers have brought a 
test case to the courts, and have obtained a verdict in 
favour of the exemption of French works from Article 9. 
But the High Court of Appeal has yet to give its decision. 
The probabilities are that Roumania will ultimately adhere 
to the Convention of Berne, in order to put the question 
of copyright on a satisfactory footing once for all. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Library Association will be 
held during the first week in September at Bradford, under 
the presidency of Sir William H. Bailey. The provisional 
programme foreshadows papers on important subjects. 
Village Libraries. Libraries for Secondary Schools, and the 
Relation of Public Libraries to the Present System of 
Education are amongst the announcements; and a model 
“ bindery ” for a library will be exhibited. We are glad to 
see that, in addition to the exhibition of best books, it is 
proposed to issue a list of the best books published 
between January 1905 and March 1906—but why stop 
at March? Could it not be continued to June? The 
value of such a list is inestimable, and the more recent it 
is the greater is its value. 

The three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rem¬ 
brandt is to be celebrated in Amsterdam by an exhibition 
of modern Dutch art, including works by Alma-Tadema, 
Jacob Maris, Mauve, Josef Israels, and others, to which 
Queen Wilhelmina is lending some very valuable pictures 
from the Royal collections. On July 15 there will be a 
celebration at the statue of Rembrandt, and in the evening 
a torchlight procession in costume to the strains of a 
hymn sung by an immense choir. At Leyden a statue of 
Rembrandt is to be unveiled on the site of the house 
where he was bom, and an exhibition of his pictures and 
etchings will be opened. 


If it be true that foreign opinion anticipates the judg¬ 
ment of posterity, it would seem that the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement is destined to be misunderstood. To set the 
world right on this matter Mr. Holman Hunt has written 
two prolix volumes with which it is to be presumed 
M. Raymond Laurent has made himself acquainted. This 
critic, however, in his Introductiond Vetudedupreraphaelisme 
anglais, contributed to the last two numbers of the Paris 
review, L’Ermitage, entirely ignores that aspect of Pre- 
Raphaelitism of which Millais and Holman Hunt were the 
foremost exponents, and proceeds at considerable length 
to extract the essence of the movement from the pictures 
of Rossetti and Burne-Jones and the writings of our 
nineteenth-century men of letters, who, from Wordsworth 
to Mr. Bernard Shaw, are all swept into the net of 
M. Laurent’s “ pr6rapha6lisme anglais.” Setting aside his 
cardinal blunder in failing to distinguish between the 
naturalists and the medievalists, between the progressives 
and the reactionaries of this school, M. Laurent’s analysis 
of that sentimental archaism which became the Pre- 
Raphaelitism of Rossetti and his followers is discriminating, 
if it Jacks novelty. But is he not going a little too far in 
saying that “ Death, Tears, Love, these are the sentiments 
found in every Pre-Raphaelite picture, in every Pre- 
Raphaelite poem ” ? Of the partial nature of his investi¬ 
gations no better proof is needed than his final summary: 
“Des anthropomorphistes, grists de r£ve, 4 pris d’6ternit6, 
las de force et de vie passagere, des resumes de toutun 
grondement de passion s'apaisant, les dernieres fleurs 
ipanouies d’un jardin 6puis6, gorg6 de voluptueuses pro¬ 
ductions: voila les pr^raphaelites." 


Two purchases of national interest were made from 
Messrs. Christie’s picture-sale on Saturday. On behalf 
of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland Messrs. 
Agnew paid 255 guineas for Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Portrait of Sir John Macpherson, who succeeded Warren 
Hastings as Governor-General of India; while Mr. Lionel 
Cust of the National Portrait Gallery, London, secured 
for 105 guineas the Small Portrait of Edward Gibbon, by 
H. Walton, which was recently lent by Lord Sheffield to 
the Oxford Historical Portraits Exhibition. At the same 
sale two new records were established by the 1150 guineas 
and 820 guineas given respectively by Mr. Hodgluns for 
Cosway’s drawing, The Fair Stepmother and Ladies of the 
Loftus Family, and Downman’s drawing of John Edwin, 
Comedian, and Mrs. Mary Wells, Actress (nicknamed 
f* Cowslip ”) in the Play of “ Agreeable Surprises The 


keenest contest of the day was occasioned by Turner’s 
The Rape of Europa, which cost Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi 
6400 guineas. If we remember rightly, this sum has 
only three times been exceeded for a Turner subject, the 
sale-room record for this master being £8610 given by 
Messrs. Agnew in 1899 for A View in Venice. Compared 
with the sums given for works by other great masters, 
these prices are not extravagant, but it must be 
remembered that the finest examples of Turner’s art are, 
with few exceptions, beyond the reach of dealers, and The 
Rape of Europa, belonging as it does to the period of the 
recently discovered Turners at the Tate Gallery, is 
probably the best example that has yet appeared at an 
auction. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Cecil Sharp was not entirely 
surrounded by his friends and colleagues when he con¬ 
tinued his folk-song propaganda last week by a concert 
lecture at A£olian Hall. We recognised a good many such 
present, but his remarks were really addressed to people 
who still ask : “ What is folk-song ? ” or, “ What is the 
good of it ? ” He told them what it is and what is the 
good of it, and also gave us an amusing picture of his 
methods of collecting these gems of musical and poetic 
art, which spring straight from the heart of the people. 
He sits by the roadside while an old stonebreaker sings to 
him and covers him with a shower of small stones the 
while, or he braves the atmosphere of washing-day to 
gather spoils from an old woman, who can only sing while 
she is at work. All the genuine folk-song singers are 
very old, which is in itself sufficient reason for making 
haste to get their songs upon paper. Very soon the chance 
will be gone for ever. 


But Mr. Sharp asks no one to take his word for it that 
the songs are worth preservation. A number of very 
beautiful examples were sung and are published in his 
valuable collections of ‘‘Folk-songs from Somerset.” 
These go to show that there is, or was, somewhere in the 
English people a deep-rooted and delicate sense of musical 
rhythm, which should have matched our great poetry with 
great music. Certain adverse circumstances prevented its 
fruition, but no unrhythmic race could have produced 
such songs as “I’m seventeen come Sunday” or 
“ Dabbling in the Dew.” But, apart from the musical 
value of the tunes and the indication in them of musical 
possibilities as yet unfulfilled by the conscious art of the 
town musician, the subjects of the songs and the general 
tone of both words and music indicate, as Mr. Sharp 
pointed out, racial characteristics for which we do not 
generally give ourselves, or rather our country cousins, 
credit. Irrepressible merriment, love-making of a careless 
and jovial kind, the glorification of a roving life and 
generally of a “ gay dog ” attitude, with an occasional 
touch of good-humoured cynicism, are not the qualities 
usually attributed to the English son of the soil. Yet 
this is the perpetual tone of English folk-music and folk- 
poetry, while a strain of deep feeling is not lacking. On 
the other hand, the sentimentality which extols home-life 
of “ the arm-chair by the fire ” type, or the patriotism 
of “The Soldiers of the Queen,” is entirely absent, or, if 
found, is a sure sign of the invasion of the modern music- 
hall ballad. It is something to know that we are not the 
natural inheritors of this disease. 


The following are among forthcoming events; 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. Friday, July 6.—Sale of Objets 
d’Art, China, Old Silver, Furniture, etc., including the residue of the 
property of the late James Staats Forbes. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. Thursday, July 5 to 
Monday July 9 inclusive.—Sale of Books and Manuscript including 
the library of the late W. Jeeves, the library of Mr. F. S. Stevenson, 
and a portion of the library of the late Henry Tuke.—Monday and 
Tuesday, July 9 and 10. Sale of Autograph letters and historical 
documents, important letters and relics of the Wesley family and the 
desk chair used by Oliver Goldsmith.—Wednesday, July 11 to Saturday, 
July 14. Sale of Engravings and Etchings, historical prints and 
broadsides, from the collection of the late Alfred Morrison. 
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LITERATURE 

AN ENGLISH EPIC 

Drake. A11 English Epic. Books i.-iii. By Alfred Noyes. 

(Blackwood, 6s. net.) 

In his exordium to this poem Mr. Alfred Noyes shows 
himself well aware of the magnitude of the task he has 
undertaken. He sees as in a vision England's epic age as 
a theme “ Worthy the great Homeric roll of song.” In a 
note he tells us that he hopes to complete ‘‘the unat¬ 
tempted task” in twelve Books, of which we have an 
instalment of three in the volume before us. It cannot 
be said that in this he exaggerates at all. The Elizabethan 
age ranks as one of the greatest in the history of the 
world, and, if ever a hero deserved to be immortalised in 
poetry, that hero was Francis Drake. He, in very truth, 
won the world for England's domain, and while he was 
doing so the mother country brought forth “ souls that 
have swept the spiritual seas.” In the author’s own 
words: 

For round the throne of great Elizabeth 
Verulam, Burleigh, Sidney, Spenser, More, 

Clustered like stars, rare Jonson like the crown 
Of Cassiopeia, Marlowe ruddy as Mars, 

And over all those mighty hearts arose 
The soul of Shakespeare brooding far and wide 
Beyond our small horizons, like a light 
Thrown from a vaster sun that still illumes 
Tracts which the arc of our increasing day 
Must still leave undiscovered, unexplored. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Noyes has chosen blank verse 
for his medium of expression, and he manages it well. 
The lines themselves are at once musical and majestic, 
the epithets are charged with fire and colour and the tale 
is carried on with splendid energy. It begins in the Council 
Chamber of Queen Elizabeth. We see the mighty Bess in 
perplexity. Full of courage, her woman’s heart still 
inclines to the subtler craft of Burleigh. She knows that 
Mary of Scotland is waiting for a war with Spain, and 
that “ France o’er a wall of bleeding Huguenots watched 
for an hour to strike.” But in the midst of her delibera¬ 
tion a travel-stained seaman arrives with a tale of torture 
by the Inquisition. He tells his story in the greatest 
agitation, but with the fault of too much coherency. In 
such circumstances we would have expected broken words 
and elliptical sentences, suggesting rather than telling 
what he had to tell. Elizabeth arrives at a swift 
decision: 

My lords, this is the last cry they shall wring 
From English lips unheeded : we will have 
Such remedies for this as all the world 
Shall tremble at 1 

Meanwhile Drake is lying perdu in his London lodging 
nursing dreams of the Spanish Main. To him comes 
Walsingham, and eventually Queen Elizabeth sends for 
the sea-hero. The interview is most successfully described. 
Queen Elizabeth acts right royally, although at the time 
her heart was torn with her love for Leicester and the 
obstacle to it raised by the existence of Amy Robsart. 
While Drake is waiting, he hears a maid singing to her, 
even as David sang to Saul. This gives occasion for the 
introduction of one of the many beautiful lyrics that 
adorn the poem. We quote the first and last verses of the 
song: 

Now the purple night is past, 

Now the moon more faintly glows, 

Dawn has through thy casement cast 
Roses on thy breast, a rose ; 

Now the kisses are ail done, 

Now the world awakes anew, 

Now the charmed hour is gone, 

Let not love go, too. 

Kingdoms melt away like snow, 

Gods are spent like wasting flames, 

Hardly the new peoples know 
Their divine thrice-worshipped names 1 


At the last great hour of all, 

When Thou makest all things new, 

Father, hear Thy children call. 

Let not love go, too. 

The conclusion of the interview is that the queen gives 
Drake a private commission. He is to sail the flag of the 
pirate and stand alone till the end is reached, but he is 
promised final support and whatever gold is required. Then 
we have a hint of the intrigue with which these first Books 
are largely concerned: 

But in the room 

Where Drake had held his converse with the Queen 
The embroidered arras moved, and a lean face, 

White with its long eavesdropping upon death. 

Crept out and peered as a venomous adder peers 
From out dark ferns, then as the reptile flashes 
Along a path between two banks of flowers 
Almost too swift for sight, a stealthy form 
—One of the fifty spies whom Burleigh pai J— 

Passed down the gold-gloomed corridor to seek 
His master, whom among great books he found, 

Calm, like a mountain brooding o'er the sea. 

The result is that, when Drake starts for his expedition, he 
is accompanied by a creature of Burleigh’s, Thomas 
Doughty, who wins his way to friendship with the great 
seaman and actswith morethan Mephistophelian treachery. 
As they enter upon the Channel seas after their departure 
a very pretty song is introduced as sung by the seamen, of 
which the following is the last verse : 

Beyond the light of far Cathay, 

Beyond all mortal dreams, 

Beyond the reach of night and day 
Our Eldorado gleams, 

Revealing—as the skies unfold— 

A star without a stain, 

The Glory of the Gates of Gold 
Beyond the Spanish Main. 

Doughty sows dissension among the sailors, who fight like 
sea-wolves whenever they meet a Spaniard, hut are in¬ 
vaded by doubt and superstition when they think of the 
long voyage and its ambiguous ending. Drake's magnifi¬ 
cent trustfulness in human nature is finely developed, as 
well as the meanness of the spy by whom he is accom¬ 
panied. The end comes when Doughty tries tc escape in 
Drake’s ship, the Golden Hynde, and he is condemned to 
death. The end is historical. When his sentence is made 
known Doughty laughs. 

Doughty laughed out and said, “ Since I must die, 

Let us have one more hour of comradeship, 

One hour as old companions. Let us make 
A feast here, on this island, ere I go 
Where there is no more feasting." So they made 
A great and solemn banquet as the day 
Decreased ; and Doughty bade them all unlock 
Their sea-chests and bring out their rich array. 

There, by that wondering ocean of the West, 

In crimson doublets, lined and slashed with gold. 

In broidered lace and double golden chains 
Embossed with rubies and great cloudy pearls 
They feasted, gentleman adventurers, 

Drinking old malmsey, as the sun sank down. 

Now Doughty, fronting the rich death of day, 

And flourishing a silver pouncet-box 
With many a courtly jest and rare conceit. 

There as he sat in rich attire, out-braved 
The rest. 

Finally Doughty and Drake “ kissed each other, as 
brothers, on the cheek.” Then Doughty kneeled and 
Drake beheaded him with the two-edged naked sword. 

Our criticism on this part of the story is that it is not 
prepared for by the figure that Doughty cuts previously. 
A traitor who day by day worms himself into the confidence 
of his friend with the intent to betray him, whoon several 
occasions shows the most abject cowardice, and who is 
neither more nor less than a spy of the worst description, 
could scarcely have met his end so bravely and gaily. 
Excepting this one fault, however, there is little but 
praise to be bestowed on this fine attempt to render in 
verse what is perhaps the most striking and pregnant 
epoch in the history of England. 
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SCHILLER IN ENGLAND 

Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England. By Thomas Kea. 

(Unwin, 3 s. 6d. net.) 

The greater part of this book is devoted to the dull task 
of exposing the various degrees of inaccuracy, flatness, 
and futility which distinguish most of the English versions 
of works by Schiller. English translators are a notorious 
race of evil-doers; but was it necessary, in investigating 
the influence exerted by the German dramatist on our 
literature, to collect evidence of all the misdemeanours 
which were committed in his name ? We do not think so, 
especially as Mr. Rea, in his eager pursuit of the offenders, 
seems to have overlooked the main point of interest in the 
matter. 

In appearance, Schiller is one of the few foreign poets 
who succeeded in altering the form and spirit of English 
poetry. During the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century he had as considerable a following in this country 
as he afterwards obtained in France. The forty English 
editions of his works and the seventy-three editions of 
English versions of his plays and poems are some evidence 
of this. And there is, besides, Hazlitt's record of the fact 
that for many years he converted English dramatic 
literature into a branch of German tragedy. Hazlitt, like 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Scott, was among Schiller’s 
admirers. “ The Robbers," Hazlitt said, “ stunned me 
like a blow. . . . The last interview in Don Carlos, I 
remember, gave me a deep sense of suffering, and a strong 
desire after good, which has haunted me ever since.” 
In spite, however, of this, he did not attach any great 
literary significance to “ the loud trampling of the 
German Pegasus on the English stage,” for, after all, he 
concludes that, if the world were only what it pretended to 
be, “ such extravagant and prodigious paradoxes would . . . 
meet with sympathy in no human breast.” And, as a 
matter of history, “the loud trampling of the German 
Pegasus on the English stage,” was an event of very little 
literary significance. 

For Schiller’s influence on English literature was extra¬ 
ordinarily ineffectual in comparison with his influence on 
French literature. Undoubtedly, this influence can be 
traced as clearly in the plays of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
as in the dramas and novels of Victor Hugo and his con¬ 
temporaries; but in the works of the English poets the 
ideas of the German dramatist are not expressed with a 
shadow of the power and splendour with which they are 
set forth in the works of the French poets. In the 
literature of the French romantic movement these ideas 
are predominant. From Schiller the playwrights of the 
new school derived their inspiration, their art, and much 
of their subject-matter. In the literature of the English 
romantic movement, however, the influence of the author 
of The Robbers was a force which tended only to 
mislead and bring to nought the genius of the best writers. 
Its effect on Wordsworth is seen in The Borderers-, its 
effect on Coleridge is seen in Osorio ; its effect on other 
men is seen in some of the worst tragedies of Maturin, 
M. G. Lewis, and Sheridan Knowles. In fact, no English 
work, in which the spirit of Schiller is as potent as it is in 
Hernani and Les Miserables, is of any great literary value. 

That is, we think, the main point of interest in the 
study of Schiller’s influence on English literature. How 
was it that this influence dulled the genius of Wordsworth, 
and brightened the genius of Hugo ? The question is one 
in regard to which it is illuminating to note that on the 
German poets of the romantic school also the influence 
of Schiller was slight and ineffectual. None of them 
followed him, when, after a vain attempt to found a 
national theatre, he led his Muse back to the Canossa of 
French classicism. They turned instead for fresh inspira¬ 
tion to the folk-songs and traditions of their own people, 
to the impulses of their own minds, and the passions of 
their own hearts. And so, at last, did the English poets. 
There they discovered the authentic power of intuition 


which Schiller lacked. For Schiller’s intellect, as Carlyle 
acutely remarked, was systematic and scholastic rather 
than intuitive. 

In all Schiller's earlier writings, nay, more or less in the whole of 
his writings [said Carlyle], this comparatively barren elevation appears 
as a leading characteristic. . . . He dwells on old, conventionally 
noble themes, never looking abroad over the many-coloured stream 
of life, to elucidate and ennoble it. . . . The interest turns on pre¬ 
scribed, old-established matters ; common love-mania, passionate 
greatness, enthusiasm for liberty and the like. 

Schiller was, in fact, a poet of the French Revolution, 
and, in his plays, less a poet, perhaps, than a rhetorician ; 
as such he naturally appealed more strongly to the 
French writers who lived on the ideas of that Revolution, 
than he did to the English and German writers who were 
seeking for new and deeper sources of poetry. Across 
the sky, from which Goethe shines tranquil and clear, 
Schiller, like a meteor, blazed and vanished. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 

Turner’s Liber Studiorum . By W. G. Rawlinson. Second 
edition. (Macmillan, 20s. net.) 

For years, collectors and others interested in Turner’s 
“Liber Studiorum” have been awaiting the publication 
of the second edition of Mr. Rawlinson’s catalogue ; and, 
now it has appeared, all Liber lovers will feel a deep debt 
of gratitude towards the author for the admirable manner 
in which he has accomplished his task. The first edition 
appeared in 1878 ; and since then new facts have been 
brought to light, new states have been discovered, errors 
have been detected, modifications have been suggested, 
and from many sources new material has accumulated 
to be considered and dealt with. Now, we have the 
harvest of these many years of watchful work, and are 
intensely thankful. Mr. Rawlinson is a keen and enthu¬ 
siastic amateur who has taken up the cause of the 
Liber with ardent devotion, and the result is no mere 
compilation, but a work pulsating with vigorous life from 
beginning to end. Of the Liber Mr. Rawlinson declares : 
“ 1 believe that to all time it will be regarded as a monu¬ 
mental work of art, and that it will take rank with the 
highest productions of the greatest landscape-painter 
which the world has yet seen.” 

In the book before us Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum ” is 
reconstructed, from its inception in October 1806 under 
the spurring influence of the Rev. Henry Trimmer, as 
related in an invaluable letter by the clergyman’s daughter 
Mrs. Clara Wheeler (by the way, Thornbury in his revised 
edition, 1877, pp. 234, 491, refers to this letter, and to 
Mrs. Wheeler as a daughter of Mr. Wells, the artist, 
of Knockholt), right through its history, without a 
missing link, down to the admirable plates mezzotinted 
in recent years by Mr. Frank Short, A. R.A. We watch 
the plates as they are being engraved under the supervision 
of the great artist, learn the ridiculously small price paid to 
the engravers, go with the plates to the printer and find how 
many first-rate impressions can be taken, ascertain the 
system of publication, listen to the disagreements between 
Turner and his interpreters and printsellers, are told in 
how many states the plates appeared and the precise 
differences between the states, trace into whose hands the 
best impressions went, and discover where these best im¬ 
pressions are preserved at the present day. What more 
could be wished for in such a work ? One thing would 
have added considerably to the value of the book. The 
late Henry Blackburn used to insist that the slightest 
outline sketch conveyed to the mind a more vivid 
impression of a picture than much printed description; 
and had Mr. Rawlinson placed such a sketch, even though 
it had been only the size of a postage stamp, in, say, the 
place occupied by the initial letter of the first paragraph 
of each number, he would have added much interest. 
Then, in turning over the leaves of the book, the collector 
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would grasp the Liber at a glance, for the compositions 
of the unpublished plates are not familiar to all, while 
memory may deceive us in regard to others. Let anyone 
place a postage stamp sideways in the spot indicated and 
judge for himself. 

There has been some doubt as to which plate was 
engraved first. Mr. Rawlinson for several reasons con¬ 
siders the Bridge and Goats, aquatinted by F. C. Lewis, 
the premier plate, and cannot accept the “ very ingenious 
argument” put forward by Mr. C. F. Bell in The Studio 
winter number of 1903. But, as Mr. Rawlinson accepts 
Mrs. Wheeler’s letter (pp. xii.-xiii.) as conclusive evidence 
of the genesis of the whole work during Turner’s visit to 
her father in October 1806, some weight should be allowed 
to a statement in the same letter, that “ before he [Turner] 
left us the first five subjects which form the first number 
were completed and arranged for publication.” These 
five plates were all engraved by Charles Turner and 
"issued January 20,1807.” The Bridge and Goats bears 
date “April 23, 1812.” Mr. Rawlinson thinks this 
engraved date an error, as Turner “ was never an accurate 
man in such matters ” ; but he does not cite another plate 
to support this view. So far as we have tested, the 
catalogue is very accurate; and Mr. Frank Short’s 
technical help has been of much value. But State ii. of 
Plate 30 says : “ No dot in * o ’ of ‘ Athol ’ in title ”; and 
State iii.: " A dot added in centre of ' o’s ’ of * Scotland ’ 
and ‘ Athol' in title.” We know a state with a dot in 
the ‘o’ of ‘Scotland,’ but without one in the ’o’ of 
' Athol.’ This state is either not described or is described 
ambiguously. On p. 192 Mr. Rawlinson tells us: 
“ Kingston Bank has been engraved in pure mezzotint 
by Mr. Frank Short, A.R.A.” This plate can hardly be 
described as “ pure mezzotint,” as we have recently seen 
two etching state impressions. In a foot-note to p. vii. 
of the first edition complaint was made of the exhibiting 
the Liber drawings at the National Gallery. "Not only 
are they becoming utterly faded and in other ways 
deteriorated by continual exposure. . . The drawings 
are still on public view and the Vaughan bequest has been 
added to them; but this condemnatory note has been 
suppressed in the present volume. Does it mean that the 
author has changed his views ? 

In the preface Mr. Rawlinson thanks only four helpers, 
the fourth being described as “ last, but not least.” But 
during such a number of years, in a work of this kind, 
many must have contributed information and assistance, 
and we expected to find at least an omnibus paragraph of 
thanks for help received. The work is a second edition; 
but the alterations are so extensive, the additional 
descriptions of the engravers’ proofs so important and 
full, and the whole work so thoroughly revised and recast, 
that it is practically rewritten and virtually a new book. 
No Liber collector can dare to be without it, nor will any 
such dream of trying. 


THE FROSTY CAUCASUS 

Fire and Stvord in the Caucasus. By Luioi Villari. (Unwin, 
10 s. 6d. net.) 

It is difficult for Englishmen to take an intelligent interest 
in the internal affairs of Russia, owing to the vast number 
of problems involved, all of which depend upon varying 
local circumstances, and also because comparatively few of 
us, even as tourists, know the country, and fewer still can 
speak or read the Russian language. No part of the 
Russian Empire is more full of interesting problems than 
the Caucasus, and no part is harder to understand, 
because of the difficulties of access and of language. Mr. 
Villari has already, in his “ Russia Under the Great 
Shadow,” shown that he is a keen observer and an attrac¬ 
tive writer, and by his new book he will add considerably 
to his reputation. During the summer and autumn of last 
year he visited every important centre of political unrest in 


the Caucasus, and was able to interview men so differently 
situated as the chief of the secret police, Georgian revolu¬ 
tionary leaders, peasants, editors, and consuls. Even the 
Russian viceroy granted an audience. Mr. Villari describes 
him as " a man of excellent intentions and full of goodwill, 
but far too much of a courtier to deal with the situation ”; 
Prince Louis Napoleon, Governor-General of Erivan, 
refused to be “ drawn,” being afraid lest his words “ should 
get into the papers ” ; and finally the venerable Katholikos 
of Armenia received this intrepid interviewer. With time at 
his disposal and with advantages of this kind, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that Mr. Villari has been able to 
produce a most interesting record of his travels and 
impressions. 

The Caucasus is, like every part of Russia, a land of 
contrasts; but there, where the land is inhabited by alien 
races, these contrasts are more than ever emphasised. 
East and West meet at Moscow, Nijni Novgorod, Constan¬ 
tinople, and a score of other places, to the joy of the 
tourist [and the journalist; but in the Caucasus may be 
found more surprises. 

There writes Mr. Villari], side by side with Nationalist claims and 
bitter racial and religious animosities, we see attempts to realise the 
conceptions of Social Democracy; together with evidences of mediaeval 
barbarism we find men actually putting the theories of Marx into 
practice. 

In that country, where it appears that a welcome awaits 
the traveller, may be seen places such as the deserted 
town of Ani with its massive ruins and cave dwellings, 
inhabited to this day by Armenian and Tartar troglodytes: 
Mount Ararat towering above the pigmy mountains which 
encircle it; and, best of all, the Gurian Republic. Guria 
is a district of Kutais where all the peculiarities of the 
Georgian character are seen in their most acute develop¬ 
ment. Here for two years Social Democracy has been 
put in practice, and, though Tolstoy’s theory of non- 
resistance is not accepted, the Russian writ no longer 
runs and gendarmes and politzmeisters are vain things. 
Mr. Villari was present at a sitting of the popular tribunal 
at Ozurgety, the capital, which, though it may be the 
most primitive of institutions, is so effective that the local 
Russian court-house is deserted. The tribunal is held in 
the open and is composed in a very simple way. Some 
two hundred people were present when Mr. Villari 
attended. 

There are no judges, no jnry, no public prosecutor, no counsel; but 
every person present, whether man, woman or child, native or foreign, 
has the right to act in any or all of these capacities, and verdict and 
sentence are decided by the vote of the majority. One man is elected 
chairman, but merely for the sake of convenience, and he has no 
official authority beyond what is derived from the fact that he is old 
and has studied in a university. Every one, according to this com¬ 
munistic theory, who has an opinion on the matter under discussion 
has the right to express it, and each vote affects the ultimate 
decision. 

The punishments inflicted are curious, the usual form 
being a strict boycott for a given period. As a sort of 
protest against the manners and customs of Russian 
officials, morals are rigorously protected. A man, who 
had pleaded guilty to adultery, was forced with his para¬ 
mour to ride through the village naked on the back of an 
ass : during the progress they proclaimed their sin before 
all the assembled villagers, declared their contrition and 
vowed to lead a pure life in future. 

In his travels the author had to put up with many dis¬ 
comforts. He was nearly arrested for taking a harmless 
photograph on a strategic railway, and at Vladikavkaz, 
where he was delayed by the railway strike, he witnessed 
some rioting after the reception of the manifesto which 
was the Magna Charta of Russian freedom. A procession 
was organised, consisting chiefly of schoolboys, to cele¬ 
brate the occasion, but some patriots of the lower classes, 
who had not read the manifesto, interfered. Troops 
arrived, shooting became general, and a student who was 
said to have made an anti-monarchical speech was done 
to death by hooligans under Mr. Viliari’s eyes; looting by 
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Cossacks gave the necessary final touch. Thus was free¬ 
dom celebrated at the foot of the Caucasus. Daily life, 
however, was generally of an uneventful description: at 
Tiflis, for example, he encountered an American scientist 
who was interested in the country solely from the point 
of view of bees and was going to Erivan, regardless of the 
Tar tar-Armenian disturbances, to see a rare kind of grey 
bee, and to the headquarters of the Armenian church to 
inspect some hives of an unusual type kept by the monks. 

Sympathy with the Armenians is certainly demanded of 
those who read the book, and with good reason, for, if 
protected from the Tartars, they might, with their 
devotion to their Church and their extraordinary love of 
education, become the most valuable asset in the Cau¬ 
casus. _ The problem, however, of settling a country where 
there is no national unity will require all the skill of a 
liberal and progressive Russia. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photographs, 
most of which were taken by the author, but has a lurid 
and sticky cover similar to that of Mr. Villari’s last book 
on Russia. Mr. Villari has by no means a guide-book 
style, but his book on Russia had so remarkable a cover 
that it excited the grave suspicions of a gendarme—with 
a very large sword—at Kronstadt, who found it last 
summer in the present writer’s luggage. To prevent any 
unpleasantness, the gendarme was told that the work was 
only a guide-book: the assurance was sufficient. The 
reviewer's conscience is salved by this confession, but the 
trouble was all due to the cover. 


A MODERN VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT 

The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By George Barker 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Dwight Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Yale University. (T. ft T. 
Clark, 12s.) 

The forensic theory of the Atonement has its commence¬ 
ment in St. Paul’s Epistles. The theories of the other New 
Testament writers are quite distinct, though they have been 
consistently interpreted in the light of St. Paul’s doctrine 
by Protestant theologians. Even in St. Paul’s case it is 
evident that he is speaking in terms of Jewish legalism, 
partly as the result of his early training and associations, 
partly in order that he may refute the Pharisaic doctrine 
of salvation by ceremonial on its own ground. The theory, 
though already sufficiently elaborated in his writings to 
be recognised as the starting-point of its later form, is not 
yet made absolute, but is counterbalanced by one which 
has closer kinship with those of the Fourth Gospel and of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews in its mystical and moral 
character. It was on the latter lines that the doctrine 
first took shape in the writings of the Greek Fathers. The 
Crucifixion was subordinated to the life as a whole, to the 
Incarnation and pre-existence of the Logos. Individual 
salvation was conceived as effected by the mystical parti¬ 
cipation in the life, not by the imputation of the merits of 
the Passion. The life was appropriated by the individual 
as a member of that community of which Christ is the 
Head, by becoming assimilated to Christ in his sufferings 
and self-devotion. That Dr. Stevens imagines this aspect 
of St. Paul’s teaching to have been neglected by theolo¬ 
gians generally is due to the fact that his attention is 
almost exclusively directed to the developments of 
Protestant theology. This broader notion has always 
been the ruling conception of Catholicism, even when it 
has been rendered ineffective by the later growths of 
scholastic formalism. 

It was indeed inevitable that the tragic and cruel death 
of such a being as Christ was believed to be, could not 
but assume sooner or later very deep significance for the 
Christian consciousness. But during the first five cen tunes 
the thought of the Church was mainly absorbed in the 
Christological speculations which led to the definition of 
the relations between the divine and human natures. 


Theoretically, these definitions aimed at maintaining 
just balance between the two, but the result of the general 
development of the Christian consciousness was to 
magnify the divinity at the expense of the humanity, a 
result which is very evident in the teaching of modem 
Roman Catholic theologians. The effect of this develop¬ 
ment upon the interpretation of Christ’s death was slow 
in making itself felt. Anselm was the first to formulate a 
complete forensic theory. But it was in Protestantism 
that the idea of penal-substitution was elaborated in its 
most uncompromising form. Having overthrown the 
idea of the Church, with her visible means of grace, as the 
mystical Body of Christ whose life is shared by her 
members, the Reformers found it necessary to substitute 
something else which could strike the popular thought 
and feeling with graphic and pictorial effect. This was 
found in focussing the attention on the Crucifixion as a 
fact at once historical and mystical. Thus the Reformers 
went back to St. Paul, but not behind him. They left it 
to later theologians to bring to light once more the real 
features of Christ’s humanity from behind the veil of 
theological dogma. Their conception of the Atonement 
drew its whole significance from the disproportionate 
growth of the idea of the divinity. But it remained for 
their successors, as Dr. Stevens shows, to carry the penal- 
substitution theory to the unreasonable and unethical 
results which are its logical issue. The bare statement of 
those results is, as he says, its most complete condemna¬ 
tion. And this is the course he adopts in his admirable 
historical summary, where the development of what he 
calls this “ Protestant scholasticism ” is traced with all 
the lucidity, conciseness and vigour of diction which 
characterise the work as a whole. In the construc¬ 
tive portion he considers the doctrine under its several 
aspects in the light of its history and states in clear terms 
his own theory, which is of the mystico-ethical order. He 
is doubtless right in saying that the development had its 
use in giving prominence to a certain aspect of Christ’s 
work. But its chief value surely consists in showing that 
the interior dialectic of the theory inevitably leads to its 
own destruction. 

The fresh interest which modern theology is creating in 
the human aspect of our Lord’s life tends to destroy the 
false and unreal light in which his words and actions have 
been viewed, and thus permits the actual moral splendour 
of that life to manifest itself more freely. Protestantism, 
in fact, is completing the work of the Reformation by 
going back to the source, and in doing so reaches a region 
beyond controversy, that of ethical mysticism, which 
affords common ground to all Christians. This movement 
has not destroyed dogma as such, but has reversed the 
old theological method of using it, which was to measure 
the life and sayings of Jesus by dogmatic teaching; 
whereas it measures dogma by the standard of the life 
and teaching of Christ. Any dogma which manifestly 
conflicts with that moral standard is doomed to destruc¬ 
tion, and that is why the penal-substitution theory must 
disappear. Our view of this theory, our view of theology 
in general, depends, as Dr. Stevens says, upon our funda¬ 
mental idea of God. The penal-substitution theory makes 
God punish the innocent in the place of the guilty, which 
is immoral, or makes him repent in the sinners stead, 
which is impossible. It brings God’s attributes of mercy 
and justice into antagonism, and subordinates the former 
as optional to the latter as essential, being thus in direct 
conflict with the harmony of those attributes by which, 
in the Prophets and Evangelists, righteousness is mani¬ 
fested in mercy and love is the highest expression of 
divinity. 

And Dr. Stevens goes to the root of the matter when he 
says that the revolution which is being accomplished in 
theology is due far more to the increased emphasis laid 
upon the divine immanence than to historical or Biblical 
criticism. 

. There are several points in the book which, did space 

I permit, might furnish matter for criticism. But, as these 
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do not seriously affect the main argument, it is not neces¬ 
sary to do more than take note of the most important. 
The author seems to assume throughout the volume the 
historicity of at least the greater portion of the Fourth 
Gospel, and his argument on page 98 against the sacra¬ 
mental interpretation of John vi. depends entirely upon 
the truth of this view. Without entering into the question 
whether such a view may be considered critically sound, 
it must be pointed out that at this stage of the contro¬ 
versy, it is impossible to found arguments upon it as if 
it were universally acknowledged. 


THE MERRY HEART 

Felicity in France. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. (Heine- 
mann, 6s.) 

When a stern closing of the consciousness to the fact 
that cleaner, cooler worlds exist is the one thing to make 
life endurable in this hot and dusty city, is it fair that 
Felicity, her aunt and her Gertruda, should be allowed 
to storm the carefully erected barrier of self-defence ? 
The attack is irresistible ; we can only capitulate, and 
wander, willing captives, through the flowery meads of 
France, to return to the realities of life with the murmur 
of the sea of Concarneau in our ears and the songs of 
the Fdlibres in our hearts. And Aunt Anne—was there 
ever such a travelling companion ? A*grandmother, but 
a grandmother who must be chaperoned. She is “ slight 
and active, even to the point of athletic, her hair is dark, 
with a gun-metal shade, and curls crisply all over her 
head. Her eyes dance with mischief on occasions, notably 
on solemn occasions, like a school-boy's.” She is, in fact, 
“ a curious compound of an abnormally intelligent and 
active boy of sixteen and an exceedingly-dignified, stately, 
and somewhat sarcastic little lady of sixty." Small won¬ 
der that Felicity accepts the onerous position of chaperon 
with a light heart. Small wonder, also, that, after losing 
her aunt and finding her again ; in the sea at Trou- 
ville; arm-in-arm with a strange Mayor at Concarneau ; 
in furious altercation with an atheist tourist at Tours; 
battling with her unwieldy purchases (a woolly lamb, a 
shawl, a pair of shoes, four white ducks, two black 
turkeys and a tea-set), in the market at Chinon, Felicity 
lifts up her voice and cries: “ It is not one chaperon you 
need, Aunt Anne, it is a body-guard!” Aunt Anne 
fascinates every one, from the fat notary of Chenonceau 
to the gentle nuns at Chinon. Particularly interesting, 
just now, is the description of the convent life and the 
picture of the attitude of the lower classes towards MM. 
Combes, Pelletan, and the rest. Miss Maud has a full and 
sympathetic appreciation of the Breton fisherman. With 
what Stevenson called “ his unflinching recognition of his 
own luck ” combined with his deeply mystic side, he will 
always be an alluring study. The French child we have 
met before in Miss Maud’s pages: it is as precocious and 
un-English as ever; but we make some delightful new 
friends as well: the old lady at Quimperl6; the distracted 
waiter-chambermaid at Blois; the old Grandmere at 
Tours; last but not least, the little. German maid, 
Gertruda, beloved of chefs and chauffeurs and distinctly 
un-German in her pronounced views on matrimony. To 
the saintly Archevec, le pere du peuple, we cannot 
attempt to do justice here. Suffice it to say that we have 
met with no more charming figure since the immortal 
“ Sylvestre Bonnard ” of M. Anatole France. 

The reader must turn for himself to these enchanting 
pages. If he does not feel the charm of Felicity's progress 
through Mistral’s Provence, he is to be pitied. Avignon, 
the home of Petrarch’s Laura; Arles, so nearly the 
capital of Constantine’s Roman Empire, the birthplace of 
the “ Ecole du Lion ” and the Felibres, the shrine, for 
so long, of the famous Venus; Paradou, the home of 
Charloun, the peasant poet; Marlotte, where Murger 
wrote his “ Vie de Boheme ” and Barbizon, Millet’s 


Barbizon; Felicity visits all these and does homage to 
them in her graceful fashion. Balzac’s house at Bourron 
she passes ; “ not an inspiring dwelling, but constructed 
on the dull, plain pattern of a chest of drawers.” No 
wonder she and Aunt Anne, the latter the heroine of a 
“ chasse k sanglier ” and proud possessor of a pair of tusks, 
turn their backs upon Fair France with such heavy 
hearts. The book loses nothing by the fact that Miss 
Maud has to some extent dropped the tediously literal 
translation from the French, which figured largely in her 
earlier work; a curious language savouring more of the 
“ Franc-ingle” and “ Ingle-franc” of Dumaurier’s “ Peter 
Ibbetson ” than of any known tongue. Miss Maud dedi¬ 
cates her book to Frederic Mistral, and, indeed, she does 
full justice to the land he loves. 


A LOVE-STORY OF THE EAST 

LaiU and Majnitn. Translated from Nizami by J. Atkinson. 

Edited by L. Ckanmer-Byng. (The Orient Press, 

Probsthain & Co., 5s.) 

It is only within the last fifty years that we have “’eard 
the East a-calling ” with any real appreciation. Before 
Mr. Quaritch received, in 1868, a certain bundle of trans¬ 
lations of Persian quatrains. Oriental study was the 
occupation of the learned and the specialist. Nor was the 
change rapid; all the world knows of the five-shilling 
“ Omar ” reduced to the penny box. But it is from 
FitzGerald’s translation that may be traced the rise of the 
present general avidity for scraps of Eastern wisdom and 
descriptions of Oriental countries. There had, of course, 
been isolated instances of popularity achieved by tales of 
the East; putting aside the Arabian Nights, there was 
Moore's “ Lalla Rookh ”; but, after all, that was the work 
of a Western poet who had already made his name. It 
may have been the interest aroused by this poem which 
led a certain James Atkinson, between 1830 and 1837, to 
translate one of the great epic poems of Nizami, and give 
to the world a version of “Laili and Majnun.” A 
reprint of this poem, edited by Mr. Cranmer-Byng, forms 
the first of a series of “ Love Stories of the East.” 

It is probably better to have any version of a fine thing 
than none; but we wish that Mr. Cranmer-Byng had 
given us a new translation of his own, for James Atkinson 
was essentially a son of his period, and the glowing 
Persian story is told with all the finicking precision of a 
“ pretty ” age, when “ sensibility ” was the vogue and real 
emotion was rare. We should like to accept the generous 
estimate of Atkinson’s work contained in the introduction, 
but the fatal, unconscious appeals made to our sense of 
humour are against this. We follow with interest the 
account of Laili and Kais growing up together, and of the 
charms of the Arab girl as she left childhood behind. We 
perceive that Kais will fall in love with her: and then, in 
four lines, he does so, and 

Tumultuous passion danced upon bis brow. 

When we have recovered from the dance, we are interested 
again; Laili is separated from her Kais, who goes mad 
with grief, and is therefore known afterwards as Majniin. 
His father demands for him the hand of Laili, but her 
parent will have no madman for a son-in-law: and all 
appear to overlook the fact that the cause of madness 
would be removed with the wedding. Several attempts to 
console him having failed, Majniin flies to the wilderness 
where his madness has unchecked sway. There he remains 
for many years, his only companions the beasts of the 
desert, who form his guard. News comes to him of Laili’s 
marriage to a prosperous merchant, followed by a message 
from her that she is still true in her soul. She even asks 
him to go and see her; but at the last moment her courage 
fails her, and she will not see him. The impression we 
have of Laili, perhaps due to Atkinson’s stilted verse, is 
that she derived a sort of pensive pleasure from the fact 
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that she was the heroine of a real love-story; and this 
impression remains even after the lady's exclamation: 

Worse than a thousand madmen now I feel. 

In due time her husband dies, and she sends for Majniln ; 
the lovers meet for the first time after long years of sorrow. 
They sit silent together, till Laili finds voice. Then the 
real tragedy occurs; the joy has come too late for Majniin ; 
and even while he gazes into the familiar face madness 
comes upon him, and, tearing off his festival robes, he 
breaks away to the desert again. Laili droops and dies, 
soon followed by Majntin. The poet has a vision of them 
united in a very Mohammedan heaven, but it is their lives 
on earth that hold our attention. In spite of the faults 
of translation—faults which it is not fair to blame on Mr. 
Atkinson, but on his age—the tragedy is poignant. It is 
the eternal story of Romeo and Juliet, common to all 
climes and all ages, and here and there it has so affected 
the translator that he rises above his conventions and 
becomes direct and convincing. 


A WOMAN AT WATERLOO 

A Week at Waterloo in June 1815 . Lady De Lancey’s narra¬ 
tive. Edited by Major B. R. Ward, R.E. (Murray, 6 s.) 

To criticise a narrative, which, though it has remained in 
manuscript for more than eighty years, has received the 
unstinted praise of Dickens and Scott, would be an 
impertinence, and to add to their words of praise would 
certainly be a rash attempt to paint the lily. The two 
great novelists write of Lady De Lancey's tale of suffering 
in different ways. Sir Walter Scott had never read any¬ 
thing, so he wrote, which affected his feelings more 
strongly. Dickens, in a very characteristic letter, wrote: 
“ It is a striking proof of the power of that most extra¬ 
ordinary man Defoe that I seem to recognise in every line 
of the narrative something of him." And then, after 
writing of the story with an earnestness which “ pen and 
ink can no more convey than toast and water,” he says : 
“ You won’t smile at this, I know. When my enthu¬ 
siasms are awakened by such things they don’t wear 
out.” The story itself is so sad that its publication seems, 
even after a length of time, to be almost an intrusion into 
the privacy of the widow’s sorrow. Sir William, married 
only six weeks before the campaign began, died nine days 
after the battle of Waterloo, where he was wounded by a 
spent cannon-ball. The first six weeks of the marriage 
had been very happy. Napoleon had landed from Elba, 
and Wellington, in forming his staff, insisted on having 
De Lancey appointed as his Quartermaster-General, 
although the officer really entitled to the post was 
Sir Hudson Lowe. The young bride accompanied her 
husband to the Continent, stayed with him at Brussels, 
was despatched to Antwerp, and thence, after an agony 
of waiting, enhanced by contradictory news, she was 
taken to Waterloo, by which time, she says, she had 
almost lost recollection with the excess of anxiety and 
suspense. 

When I went into the room where he lay, he held out his hand 
and said, “Come Magdalene, this is a sad business, is it not ?” I 
could not speak, but sat down by him and took his hand. This was 
my occupation for six days. 

The pathos of the story and the simple way in which 
it is told ate shown in those few sentences. Dickens 
showed in what way the details of the narrative might 
have been told ih fiction by “that most extraordinary 
man, Defoe.” He added: 

Of all the beautiful and tender passages—the thinking every day 
how happy and blest she was—the decorating him for the dinner— 
the standing ih the balcony at night and seeing the troops melt away 
through the gate—and the rejoining him on bis sickbed—I say not a 
word. They are God’s own, and should be sacred. 


But Dickens himself could not increase the intensity of 
those words: “ This was my occupation for six days.” 
There is one passage which must be quoted to show that 
the narrative is not entirely one of sorrow: 

He [Sir William De Lancey] went twice to the Duke's; the first 
time he found him standing looking over a map with a Prussian 
General, who was in full-dress uniform—with orders and crosses, 
etc., the Duke was in his chemise and slippers, preparing to dress 
for the Duchess of Richmond’s ball; the two figures were quite 
admirable. The ball took place notwithstanding the reveillA played 
through the streets the whole night. Many of the officers danced, and 
then marched in the morning. About two, Sir William went again 
to the Duke and he was sleeping sound. 

It should be added that Major Ward, the editor, con¬ 
tributes an introduction which, together with the notes 
by Mr. T. W. Brogden, supply all that is necessary to 
make the story clear. 


FOUR SONGS 

(AFTER THE JAPANESE) 

I 

Scarlet the woods, 

Royally robed, 

Rich with red gold;— 

But dim mine eyes, 

Grey-veiled with tears. 

II 

Is it the music of nightingales’ songs 
Or thy voice ? 

The soft murmuring of wind through the pine9 
Or thy steps ? 

Only the sound of falling tears, for no more 
Wilt thou return. 

III 

As cries parched earth for rain. 

As birds await the dawn, 

Cherry-blossom the spring, 

So I for thy coming. 

IV 

Far off the waves beat, 

As heart throbs to heart, 

But wide seas sunder 
Thy dead heart from mine. 

M. D. Routledge. 


AUSTRALIAN COPYRIGHT 

With the proclamation of the Australian Commonwealth 
Copyright Act, 1905, a new system of law is introduced 
throughout Australasia. It seems at first sight to be 
regrettable that any part of the British Empire should 
anticipate the Mother Country in a measure of reform 
which was admitted to be inevitable nearly thirty years 
ago. It has the look of another example of “the tail 
wagging the dog.” But we have good reason to be thank¬ 
ful for small mercies in copyright reform, and the Austra¬ 
lian Act may prove useful in forcing the hand of the home 
authorities. Ostensibly based on the Monkswell Literary 
and Artistic Bills in the form in which they left the House 
of Lords in 1900, the Australian Act integrally possesses an 
altogether exceptional importance for a Colonial measure. 
The Act owes its origin to the failure of the laws of 
the various individual colonies to provide a workable 
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of protection for copyright property. Secure in 
:e of the difficulty of reprisals, the dramatic and 


system 
the face 

literary pirate has made Australasia a happy hunting- 
ground. 

It has never been disputed that it is competent to 
colonial legislatures to pass local laws limited to works 
first produced in the colony, and, obviously, the preven¬ 
tion of piracy and the imposition of penalties are matters 
within their purview. The Australian Commonwealth in 
framing its new Act upon the English Bills, with some few 
alterations, has shown an enterprising spirit, and has 
achieved something more than a merely domestic system. 
Sooner or later, a code which must be in many respects 
identical with the new Act must come into force throughout 
the Empire. The integrity of Imperial Copyright was 
never endangered by the measure, and is abundantly safe¬ 
guarded. An altogether unnecessary amount of alarm 
appears to have been caused in some quarters as to the 
effect of the Act upon our international obligations, but 
we do not think that there is much ground for anxiety. 
It may be questioned, indeed, whether, considered as a 
measure to protect native labour against the rivalry of 
aliens, the Act goes as far as it was deliberately intended 
to do. 

The Act confers upon all those who are entitled to come 
under its provisions many solid advantages. The range 
of copyright law is widened. Abridgment, translation, 
and dramatisation are, for the first time in any British 
enactment, included in copyright. No doubt the con¬ 
struction of the various sections in point will occasion the 
usual difficulties. We may expect any number of hair¬ 
splitting distinctions between “ abridgments ” which are 
not “ copies ” and “ dramatisations ” which are not 
infringements. But nevertheless the new departure 
will be hailed by many people as a distinct advance. 
Definitions are, no doubt, as somebody once said, 
“ dangerous things ” and “ pirated books ” as “ a repro¬ 
duction of a book, made in any manner without the 
authority of the owner of the copyright in the book” 
seem to comprise only actual “copies.” If so, it is 
only to such copies that the prohibition against importa¬ 
tion or the right of search and seizure applies. But it 
must be left to the Australian Courts to construe the Act 
intelligently. It may be questioned whether any pirate 
will have the audacity to test the question whether an 
abridged piratical version can be imported and sold with 
impunity. Nor will many vendors be anxious to settle the 
point whether anything they are offering for sale is a 
“ pirated book ” within the meaning of section 50, sub¬ 
sec. (a). 

The Act bristles with remedies, many of which are new 
in any British Court. Thus the copyright in a book; the 
performing right in dramatic or musical work; the lecturing 
right in a lecture (now first created); the copyright in an 
artistic work, are surrounded with a network of practical 

J protection sufficient to deter the most determined male 
actor. As well as the sale, the distribution or importation 
of any pirated book or artistic work is punishable by a 
fine not exceeding five pounds a copy. Similarly a remedy 
is given against the proprietor, tenant, or occupier of a 
theatre in the case of the performance of any dramatic or 
musical work in infringement of the owner’s rights, and he, 
if ignorant, must show that he could not have ascertained 
the ownership with reasonable care. Penalties are, more 
over, recoverable in a Court of Summary jurisdiction. 
This inaugurates a remedy which has been long clamoured 
for by the dramatic profession and is here adapted from 
the provisions of the Monkswell Bill. The right of search 
and seizure in the case of pirated books or artistic works 
is also new, and, if drastically exercised, will provide the 
police with plenty of work. Pirates are likely to have a 
short shrift if the owner or his agent can lodge a request 
at a police station and the offence can be dealt with out of 
hand like an ordinary case of larceny and without the 
wearisome business of applications for an injunction or 
actions for damages. This is reform on practical lines and 


the working of the penal sections of the Act will be narrowly 
watched. 

The “ manufacturing clause ” is comprehensive, if some¬ 
what cryptic. It runs: 

Copyright shall subsist in every book, whether the author is a 
British subject or not, which has been printed from type set up in 
Australia or plates made therefrom or from plates or negatives made 
in Australia in cases where type is not necessarily used, and has, 
after the commencement of this Act, been published in Australia, 
before or simultaneously with its first publication elsewhere. 

Doubtless the clause will receive that local elucidation 
which is desirable, but it may be remarked that a book 
can be photographed, and the cases dispensing with type 
seem to be capable of indefinite expansion. The excep¬ 
tions to the clause are obviously the most important part 
of the Statute so far as authors outside the Common¬ 
wealth are concerned. Now, fortunately, these are free 
from doubt. All British works are expressly excepted, 
and all works published in Great Britain or on British 
territory simultaneously with their first publication. 
These are excepted as now entitled under the Imperial 
Acts to protection in Australia. All works published 
within the Union are similarly protected under the Inter¬ 
national Copyright Act, 1886. All these can, therefore, 
be protected in the Australian Commonwealth without 
any formality whatever, reliance being bad on the Im¬ 
perial law. But, if recourse is desired to the remedies of 
the Act, alien, like British authors, must register 
under Part vi. section 62, and make deposit of copies. 
This, it is said, imposes a condition upon Unionist 
authors which is not in strict accordance with the Berne 
Convention, since it is the spirit and intention of the 
Convention to secure for the citizens of all signatory 
states the benefit of local laws without other formalities 
than those of the country of origin: but the International 
Copyright Act, 1886, simply promises the protection 
afforded by the Imperial law throughout all British 
possessions. American books, which are regarded as 
aimed at by the clause, can clearly still secure pro¬ 
tection through British copyright. With the remedies 
the better opinion appears to be that authors who comply 
with the conditions of the Act will enjoy its enlarged 
rights. It is, no doubt, an innovation for a British 
author to find himself possessed of privileges in the 
Australian Commonwealth which are denied to him at 
home. To be able to take summary action for the 
dramatisation of a novel, which is not an offence at 
English law, will be a novel experience. Piratical plays 
will soon be at a discount in Australia. 

The Act presents many aspects which tempt criticism. 
As well as the term of the Act of 1842, many of the old 
phrases of the Imperial law have been preserved notwith¬ 
standing the disputes to which they have given rise. The 
dramatic rights dealt with by the Act wholly ignore the 
statutory right in an unpublished play conferred upon the 
author by the Dramatic Copyright Act of 1838, as soon 
as it has been composed. The provision that the 
Common Law of England shall apply throughout the 
Commonwealth to unpublished works, is, therefore, 
inoperative so far as dramatic pieces are concerned, since 
3 Will. IV. c. 15 would govern. It has, again, been 
remarked that the new registration system applies only 
to Australia, and that an Australian author who desires 
to secure protection in Great Britain or other parts of 
the Empire must register at Stationers’ Hall, London. 
This is incorrect. It is already provided that local 
registration shall be equivalent to Imperial registration, 
and there is no option in the matter where a local 
system exists. The analogy between the new registra¬ 
tion system and that now in force in England is, at 
least, convenient, although both might be conveniently 
made compulsory and a condition precedent to copy¬ 
right. The Act, like all copyright enactments, is a com¬ 
promise, but it marks a step forward. 

W. Morris Colles. 
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THE ELEVENTH MUSE 

In the closing years of the last century I held the position 
of a publisher’s hack. Having failed in everything except 
sculpture, I became publisher’s reader and adviser. It 
was the age of the “ dicky dongs,” and, of course, I only 
advised the publication of deciduous literature and books 
which dealt wiih the history of decay. The business un¬ 
fortunately closed before my plans were materialised, but we 
had a really brilliant series of works prepared for an ungrate¬ 
ful public. A cheap and abridged edition of Gibbon was to 
have heralded the “ Ruined Home ” Library, as we only 
dealt with the decline and fall of things and eschewed 
motley in both senses of the word. Bad Taste in All 
Ages (twelve volumes, edited by myself) would have 
rivalled some of Mr. Sidney Lee's monumental under¬ 
takings. It was a memory of these unfulfilled designs 
which turned my thoughts to an old note-book—the 
skeleton of what was destined never to be a book in 
being. 

I have often wondered why no one has ever tried to 
form an anthology of bad poetry. It would, of course, 
be easy enough to get together a dreary little volume of 
unreadable and unsaleable song. There are, however, 
certain stanzas so exquisite in their unconscious absurdity 
that an inverted immortality may be claimed for them. 
It is essential that their authors should have been serious, 
because parody and light verse have been carried to such 
a state of perfection that a tenth muse has been created 
—the muse of Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. St. John Hankin 
and the author who conceals a delightful identity under 
the nom de guerre of “The Belgian Hare.” When the 
Anakim, men of old which were men of renown, Shelley, 
Keats or Tennyson, become playful, I confess to a feeling 
of nervousness: the unpleasant hot sensation you experi¬ 
ence when a distinguished man makes a fool of himself. 
Rossetti—I suppose from his Italian origin—was able to 
assume the motley without loss of dignity, and that 
wounded Titan, the late Mr. W. E. Henley, was another 
exception. Both he and Rossetti had the faculty of 
being foolish or obscene in verse without impairing the 
high seriousness of their superb poetic gifts. 

But I refer to more serious folly—that of the disciples 
of Silas Wegg. Some friends of mine in the country 
employed a ladies’ maid with literary proclivities. She was 
never known to smile; the other servants thought her 
stuck up; she was a great reader of novels, poetry and 
popular books on astronomy. One day she gave notice, 
departed at the end of a month, left no address, and 
never applied for a character. Beneath the mattress of 
her bed was found a manuscript of poems. One of these, 
addressed to our satellite, is based on the scientific fact 
(of which I was not aware until I read her poem) that we 
only see one side of the moon. The ode contains this 
ingenious stanza: 

Oh, beautiful moon! 

When I gaze on thy face 

Careering among the boundaries of space 

The thought has often come to my mind 

If I ever shall see thy glorious behind. 

It was my pleasure to communicate this verse to 
our greatest living conversationalist—a point I mention 
because it may, in consequence, be already known to 
those who, like myself, enjoy the privileges of his 
inimitable talk. I possess the original manuscript of 
the poem and can supply copies of the remainder to the 
curious. 

In a magazine managed by the physician of a well- 
known lunatic asylum I found many inspiriting examples. 
The patients are permitted to contribute: they discuss 
art and literature, subject, of course, to a stringent 
editorial discretion. As you might suppose, poetry 
occupies a good deal of space. It was from that source 
of clouded English I culled the following: 


His hair is red and blue and white, 

His face is almost tan, 

His brow is wet with blood and sweat. 

He steals from where he can ; 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

A drunkard and a Man. 

I think we have here a Henley manque. In robustious 
assertion you will not find anything to equal it in the 
hospital rhymes of that author. I was so much struck by 
the poem that I obtained permission to correspond with 
the poet. I discovered that another Sappho might have 
adorned our literature—that a mute inglorious Elizabeth 
Barrett had been kept silent on Darien: for the asylum was 
in the immediate vicinity of the Peak in Derbyshire. Of 
the correspondence which ensued I will only venture to 
quote one sentence: “ I was brought up to love beauty ; 
my home was more than cultured, it was refined ; we took 
in the Art Journal regularly.” 

Of all modern artists, I suppose that Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones has inspired more poetry than any other. A whole 
school of Oxford poets emerged from his fascinating 
palette, and he is the subject of one of the most exquisite 
of the Poems and Ballads, the "Dedication,” which 
forms the colophon to that revel of rhymes. I sometimes 
think that is why his art is out of fashion with modern 
painters, who may inspire dealers but would never inspire 
poets. For who could write a sonnet on some uncompro¬ 
mising piece of realism by Mr. Rothenstein, Mr. John or 
Mr. Orpen ? Theirs is an art which speaks for itself. But 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones seems to have dazzled the under¬ 
growth of Parnassus no less than the higher slopes. In a 
long and serious epic called “ The Pageant of Life,” dealing 
with every conceivable subject, I found : 

With some the mention of Burne-Jones 
Elicits merely howls and groans ; 

But those who know each inch of art 
Believe that he can bear his part. 

I don’t remember what he could bear. Perhaps it referred 
to his election at the Royal Academy. Then, again, in a 
“ Vision" of the next world a poet described how: 

Byron, Burne-Jones and Beethoven 
Charlotte Bronte and Chopin are there. 

I wonder if this has escaped the eagle eye of Mr. Clement 
Shorter. But perhaps the most delightful nonsense, for 
which I fear this great painter is partly responsible, is 
to be found in a recent poem addressed to the memory 
of Simeon Solomon. 

More of Rossetti ? Yes: 

you follow'd than Burne-Jones, 

Your depth of colour his 

than that of monochromes! 

Yes; amber lilies poured, 1 say, 

A joy for thee, than poet’s bay. 

But while true art refines 

and often stimulates — 

ART does, at times, I say, 

sit grief within our gates ! 

Art causes men to weep at times — 

If you may heed these falt’ring rhymes. 

A small volume of lyrics once sent to me for review 
afforded another flower for my garland : 

Where in the spring time leaves are wet. 

Oh lay my love beneath the shades. 

Where men remember to forget. 

And are forgot in Hades. 

But I have given enough examples for what would form 
Part I. of the English anthology. Mr. Churton Collins 
should, of course, write a preface, because he would give 
us the origin of all these verses and might point out to 
us where the prosody was wrong, and the metaphors 
mixed. He might ably insist, not for the first time, on 
the disastrous results of neglecting the study of English 
literature at the Universities, or of stud)mg it too much. 
Instruction would thus be combined with amusement, 
and I always think that is the chief use of an anthology. 
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Part II. would consist of really bad verses from really 
great poetry: 

Auspicious Reverence, Hush all meaner song 

is one of the most pompously stupid lines in English 
poetry. Arnold did not hesitate to quote instances from 
Shakespeare: 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp'd in proof. 

Confronted him with self-comparisons. 

You would have to sacrifice Browning, because it might 
fairly be concluded—well, anything might be concluded 
about Browning. Byron is, of course, a mine. Arthur 
Hugh Clough is, perhaps, the “ flawless numskull,” as, I 
think, Mr. Swinburne calls him. Tennyson surpassed : 

A Mr. Wilkinson a clergyman, 
in many of his serious poems. 

To travellers indeed the sea. 

Must always interesting be, 

I have heard ascribed to Wordsworth; but wrongly I 
believe. I should, of course, exclude from the collection 
living writers. Only the select dead would be requi¬ 
sitioned. They cannot retort. And the entertaining 
volume would illustrate that curious artistic law —the 
survival of the unfittesl, of which we are only dimly 
beginning to realise the significance. It is like the im¬ 
mortality of the invalid, now recognised by all men of 
science. You see it manifested in the plethora of 
memoirs. All new books not novels are about great 
dead men by unimportant little living ones. When I am 
asked, as I have been, to write recollections of certain 
“ people of importance,” as Dante says, I feel the force 
of that law very keenly. 

Robert Ross. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

PREHISTORIC GHOSTS 

Some years ago M. d’Assier, in L’homme posthume, pro¬ 
pounded a theory about pre-historic ghosts. There were 
plenty of recent ghosts; mediaeval or classical ghosts were 
known, but were few in number; nobody, however, had 
been fortunate enough to encounter, say, a ghost of the 
old stone age and question him regarding “ the manner of 
primitive man.” How was this to be explained ? M. d’Assier 
explained it by saying that ghosts, as time went on, grew 
thinner and thinner, until finally they disappeared al¬ 
together like a blown-out candle flame. This was a com¬ 
forting doctrine, because, as De Quincey’s clever brother 
put it, it would be nothing short of disastrous for the 
existing human race if an army of all the ghosts of all the 
dead were to league together against it. Most savages, how¬ 
ever, believe that they have several souls or ghosts which 
survive death. Pre-historic man may have been no less 
richly endowed, and, if he were, one of his souls may have 
lingered to modern days on the survival of the fittest 
principle. For pre-historic ghosts, though rare, are not 
quite unknown. A quite authentic one, visible as certain 
mysterious lights, haunts a bridge near Melfort in Lome. 
There, “ long ago, in the morning of the world,” its owner’s 
body was buried in a cist with his knees tucked up to his 
chin, and there his skeleton was found, explaining the 
presence of the lights to everybody’s satisfaction. Un¬ 
fortunately, the lights (or the ghosts) were uncommunica¬ 
tive, or certain lacunee in our information about early 
man in Britain might have been filled up. There was 
a tradition—possibly handed down from generation to 
generation in the district from the date of the event—that 
the owner of the lights had been murdered. Neolithic and 
bronze-age ghosts still haunt their barrows and still scare 
the unsophisticated peasantry in the regions where these 
barrows abound. Weird tales are told how the barrow- 


dweller, the hog-boy of the Scandinavians, forced to single 
combat the intruder upon his bones or his treasure. Alas, 
the records of scientific tumulus-exploration are destitute 
of such thrilling encounters ! But many ghosts (like fairies), 
especially Irish ghosts, still preserve the manners and 
beliefs of the stone age, and are easily disconcerted by 
any one who has the presence of mind to flourish before 
them anything made of iron and steel. Those who are 
flurried, or who do not possess a piece of iron, are liable 
to be killed by the ghost, like poor Pat Doyle in one of 
Mr. Curtin’s Killarney folk-tales. 

Man arrived at the idea of a ghost, spirit, or soul through 
dreams, through consideration of the phenomena of sleep, 
death, breathing, the existence of the shadow or reflection. 
This is an obvious enough origin for the animistic 
philosophy. Less obvious, perhaps, to the scientific mind 
is the idea that early man may have been moved to think 
he was not wholly dust by the appearance of phantasms 
coincidental with death. These are quite well known to 
psychical researchers and to readers of the works of 
Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers. Granting the reality of such 
phantasms, when did they begin to appear? Or not 
granting it, when did man first begin to be hallucinated in 
this way ? Information is scarce,as the French lady said 
of heaven. But, if we may judge from popular tales and 
sagas, which are certainly not things of yesterday, the 
experience has been known universally for a very long 
time. It is not only psychical researchers who know of 
coincidental phantasms; they are quite well known to the 
folk, who have been telling stories about them round the 
fire for generations. And, indeed, many of the things 
which are universally and firmly grounded in folk-belief— 
corpse-lights, strange noises, are something more than 
mere death portents, as they are held to be; in many 
cases they are seen or heard coincidentally with the death 
of a relation or friend of the seer or hearer. Thus for 
generations the peasantry have gone on believing in 
phantasms, appearances, manifestations coincident with 
death distance. We are still a long way from pre-historic 
or primitive man, even if it be conceded that the in¬ 
eradicable beliefs of the peasant, unchanging through 
change of dynasties and creeds, are descended in a direct 
line from quite primitive beliefs. 

We turn, therefore, to the savage,who is a strong believer 
in ghosts of all kinds, “spiritual” manifestations, demonic 
influences, and whose life is usually filled with abject fear 
on account of them. Negro or Carib, Polynesian or Aus¬ 
tralian, he goes “ softly all his days ” for fear of disturbing 
ghosts whose temper seems to have become more irritable 
than when they were in the flesh. Have they any narratives 
cff coincidental phantasms ? Most observers of savages 
have been but little interested in psychical research; con¬ 
sequently, such narratives are few in number. But as they 
are generally casually reported they may be considered 
“honest Injun,” authentic native tales unaffected by any 
personal bias of the observer’s. Admiral Fitzroy reports 
the case of Jemmy Button, the Fuegian. At sea, on board 
the “ Beagle,” Jemmy told how, during the night, a man 
came to the side of his hammock and whispered to him that 
his father was dead. He fully believed that this was the 
case, and, in fact, his father had died about that time. Here 
is a Maori instance, related by Mr. Shortland. A party of 
native hunters were seated round their camp fire in the open 
at night. Suddenly two of them saw the figure of a relative, 
who had been kept ill at home, approach them. The 
“ apparition ” was invisible to the others, and at once 
vanished on their uttering a cry of surprise. “ When they 
returned to the village they inquired for the sick man, and 
then learned that he had died about the time he was said to 
have been seen.” Another Maori instance is cited, on the 
authority of Mr. F. D. Denton, in “ Phantasms of the 
Living.” Two men, assisted by a native, were cutting timber 
in a very lonely part of the country, away from all human 
habitation. While so engaged the native exclaimed: “What 
are you come for ? ” and, on being questioned as to his 
meaning, said he was speaking to his brother, whom he saw 
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behind one of the Englishmen. He was visible to the Maori 
alone, and suddenly vanished. The Maori said he would go 
home—that his brother must be dead. The others laughed 
at him, saying his brother had been quite well on the pre¬ 
vious Sunday. But he persisted in his intention, and, on 
leaving home, was met by people who told him that his 
brother was dead. Similar cases are also reported by that 
model of what all anthropologists should be, Mr. Man, as 
occurring from time to time among the Andamanese. 
Further investigation on these lines among savages will 
probably be productive of other instances, if discreetly 
pursued. Thus peoples so widely separated as the Anda¬ 
manese, the Fuegians and the Maoris believe firmly in 
coincidental phantasms. Their belief is real, whether the 
appearances are unreal or not. But the belief did not cause 
the appearance or the hallucination or the coincidence. 
Even if there are many cases which were not coincidental, 
where there was an appearance apart from a death (and 
savages, though great ghost-fearers, are not great ghost- 
seers), this need not discredit the reality of the coincidental 
cases, unless, indeed, we assume, unnecessarily, that the 
savages “ lied pleasantly,” like Mendez Pinto. On the con¬ 
trary, they were much affected and were not to be per¬ 
suaded that their relatives were not dead. 

But coincidental phantasms are not the only phenomena 
of the X region occurring among savages. There is 
hardly a matter which has been investigated by the 
S.P.R. to which parallels could not be produced from the 
lower races. Seances are held among Red Indians, Austra¬ 
lians and Maoris, and the spirits “ manifest ” by speaking 
in a whistling kind of voice. The dead are believed to 
come to the living, in dreams or otherwise, to comfort or 
to warn them against coming danger, or they appear to 
the dying to call them to the spirit-land. The poltergeist 
is known, and trance utterance, with messages from the 
dead, is customary. These things may be fond imagina¬ 
tions on the part of savages, delusions, frauds, or lies. 
The curious and unexplained thing is that they occur 
precisely in the same way among civilised men, and have 
have done so throughout historic times. If they are real, 
they are most interesting; if they are unreal, it they are 
delusions, they still are fascinating. Why should savages, 
cultured Greeks and Egyptians long ago, and modern 
Europeans, ignorant peasants and educated citizens, all 
be deluded in the same way ? Here are some examples 
of these happenings among savages., When a good Haida 
Indian is about to die, he sees a canoe manned by some 
of his dead friends, who come with the tide to welcome 
him to their domain. They are held to be sent by the 
god of Death. A similar belief is found among the 
seafaring Celts of Brittany and the Western Highlands. 
Such things also happen in Australia. A Maneroo black 
fellow related that during the night he had seen his 
father, his father’s friend and an unrecognised female 
spirit. They told him he would die next day and that 
they would wait for him. This is a usual occurrence 
preceding the death of a black fellow. The death might 
be explained, however, through nervous fear following 
upon the (dream) announcement, just as savages fre¬ 
quently die when they discover that they have uncon¬ 
sciously broken a tabu, the penalty for which is death. 
But civilised men like Lord Lyttelton have died at the 
time predicted by the “ghost.” Here is an affecting 
Australian instance of the spirit giving comfort. An old 
man of the Chepara tribe said with much feeling that 
his little daughter had appeared to him in sleep the night 
after her death, and once, when he was ill, he felt her 
near him. Her presence caused him to sleep soundly, 
and next morning he was better. This instance is almost 
Tennysonian: 

Thro' a lattice on the soul 
Looks thy fair face and makes it still. 

The Australian blacks are not commonly credited with 
much sentiment, but the truth is that they have a good deal 
of it. They also believe that the dead forewarn them of 


danger. A man of the Mukjarawaint tribe said that his 
father had come to him in a dream and told him that he 
must look out for himself, else he would be killed. Soon 
after, he came to the place which he had seen in his dream 
and immediately ran off, so that his enemies did not catch 
him. Spirit-rappings and the poltergeist occur among 
many widely separated savage people—African and West 
Indian Negroes, the Sea Dyaks, Chinese Tartars, and Red 
Indians. Thus the head-hunting Sea Dyaks believe that, 
until they procure a head, the spirit of their latest dead 
relation will haunt the house, making its presence known 
by rappings. But the unappeased ghost in British 
Columbia is more energetic. He disturbs his friends by 
continual unseemly scratchings and knockings until his 
bones are disinterred and buried afresh, clad in new robes 
and garments—a disgusting and expensive process for the 
living, who, however, are anxious to have peace at any 
price. Spirit stances used to be common in Red Indian 
medicine-lodges and among the Maoris; they occur still 
with the Australians and Melanesians. With the last we 
have something exactly like table-tilting. The spirit of 
a dead warrior intimates his presence thus. Several men 
sit in a canoe in still water with paddles uplifted. The 
names of several “ tindalos," spirits of the dead, are then 
called over. At the name of the dead warrior the canoe 
will shake violently, thus establishing his reputation as a 
spirit-helper to the living, who thereupon go raiding. 
Finally corpse-cradles, so common in the Highlands (the 
writer heard of one which was seen quite recently), and 
other strange lights during occult manifestations— 
“rudimentary visual phantasms”—are known to the 
Eskimo, the Red Indians and Indian peasants, as they 
were to ancient Greeks and Scandinavians. 

Our list of savage spooks might easily be extended. 
Enough has been said to show that savage, European 
peasant, and cultivated twentieth-century people, like 
cultivated Greeks long ago, find themselves in presence 
of the same occult phenomena, or, if this is to beg the 
question, are affected in precisely the same way and 
believe the same things about communications from the 
dead. Obviously, there is something universal in all this, 
the working of some faculty which is common to all men 
everywhere. If so, then it must have been shared by 
pre-historic man, especially as it is so common among 
savages who, presumably, are like pre-historic man in their 
ways of thought and their manner of belief. Delusion or 
reality, hallucination false or veridical, the more universal 
it is, the further back must we seek its beginnings among 
men. And it may therefore be justly claimed as having 
helped to establish the universal belief in a spirit or soul 
or other self in man. The time arrived, after long ages 
perhaps, that, like M. Jourdain, man found he had been 
all along possessed of a soul with knowing it. Henceforth 
he “ believed in soul, was very sure of God.” Pre-historic 
man “ saw things,” as the Highlander would say. And 
these “ things” were in the same tale with the ghosts 
and occult happenings of savage and European. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be 11 Elie Metchnikoff” by 
W. P. Pycraft .] 


FICTION 


Clemency Shajlo, By Frances Burmkster. (Smith, Elder, 
6s.) 

There are good things in Miss Burmester’s latest book, 
notably the descriptions of Brussels and the description 
of a thunderstorm : the actual plot, too, is handled with 
skill, and the plot is a good one in some respects. But 
the book as a whole is a disappointment. Great issues 
are at stake, great questions are raised, and the point of 
view from which they are treated is out of all proportion 
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small—small as a pin’s bead. A sense of sin predominates, 
and the characters are forced to fit into its little compass; 
and in the process they become depressingly unreal. 
Lady Polesdown, when she was very young, made the 
mistake of marrying a fool and loving a knave, and when 
the story opens she is shown as a clever woman of the 
world with a brilliant daughter, whom she does not like, 
and forty years, which she likes even less. She is talking 
with the knave, whom she has met, alter twenty years, for 
the first time, in Brussels, and the knave leaves her after 
a stormy scene to die in the Bois. Knowing what she 
knows of her daughter’s birth and what she alone can 
know-, it is almost incredible that she should have stayed 
on in Brussels and allowed John Darenth, the knave’s 
son, to meet her daughter. But he does meet her and 
falls in love with her and she with him. That part of 
the story, however, is so cleverly manipulated that it is 
at least made to appear credible. After it, the story falls 
to pieces. We are expected to sympathise with the 
woman’s full and cruel confession, and to be moved by 
what is called her repentance ; whereas we can only 
execrate her stupidity and marvel at her weakness. The 
whole position, instead of being tragic, becomes ridiculous 
under the roseate hues of sentiment which are cast 
relentlessly upon it. The effect is shocking, as only 
conventional morality, which assiduously turns its gaze 
from truth towards some shape of its own bad manufac¬ 
ture, can shock. Under its influence the characters lose 
all their personality and become horrible spectres of 
hypocrisy, grinning and repentant. And so a book with 
many good points has been spoiled, as many another book 
has been spoiled before it. 

Suzanne. By Valentina Hawtrey. (Murray, 6s.) 

To write a thoroughly interesting story of provincial life 
in France in the fourteenth century is no light task, and 
Miss Hawtrey is to be congratulated upon her success in 
“ Suzanne.” From the first page, the characters, their 
environment, the motives that actuate them, arrest atten¬ 
tion. A third of the volume passes and finds us too 
deeply absorbed in the affair of the Chitelfors household 
to regret the tardy appearance of the real heroine, 
Suzanne, whose coming practically divides the story into 
two parts, the domestic and the adventurous. Matthieu, 
Sieur de Chatelfors, rules his family and his serfs with 
cheerful despotism, a twinkle in the eye, and a grim set 
of the mouth, disregarding the wishes of his formidable 
grandmother and his sharp-tongued betrothed, who has 
spent her girlhood fretting against his indifference. With 
a sad want of chivalry he refuses to marry Huette until 
such time as it pleases him to fulfil his bargain. Leaving 
her enraged and humiliated by her false position, 
Matthieu departs for the wars, and on the march rescues 
and marries Suzanne, a comely peasant girl. Thereafter 
follow adventures in camp and field, and at the sieges of 
Bergues and Gravelines. To do Matthieu justice, he is 
faithful to Suzanne, who is in all essentials worthy of her 
position. The tragic ending of the story is inevitable, its 
pathos heightened by Huette’s vindictiveness towards her 
innocent supplanter. Among the many characters that 
play their parts in these crowded and varied scenes is 
Jehan, the shepherd, the sort of malicious fool it is 
difficult to suffer gladly more than once or twice. To 
those who have admired the author’s previous work it is 
sufficient to say that “ Suzanne ” reaches her usual high, 
standard in interest and execution. The story runs as 
smoothly and naturally as if the people and events were 
of to-day, and the style is irreproachable. 

The Underlakers Field. By Herbert Compton. (Bachelor & 
Benedict, 6s.) 

Mr. Compton has deserted Kensington Palace and the 
unfortunate Brunswick princess and has drawn his inspira¬ 
tion from the smell of rum and the sound of creaking 
timbers. We do not need the terrifying assurance that 


“The Ship” and the "Undertaker’s Field” really exist* 

" within twenty-five miles of Charing Cross ”; the author 
set out to “ make our flesh creep ” and he succeeds. Rum 
is not the only spirit in these pages: there is another, an 
awesome shadow, decorated with an uncomfortable Malay 
“ kris ” in the region of the heart. This terrible apparition, 

f nrate and fratricide in the flesh, must have expanded his 
ast atom of homicidal energy on his own suicide, for 
surely a more easily appeased spectre never walked; a jug 
of hot water and a tumbler of grog have but to be placed 
in his path and he haunts no more that night. But we are 
not dependent on this half-hearted villain for the curdling 
of our blood. There is a blasted oak, from which a rusty 
chain hangs creaking; a closed chamber; a murder on the 
high seas, and, wafted through it all, the mysterious, 
inexplicable odour of rum. The accidental stumbling 
upon a pair of ancestors, pickled (in rum 1), and a buried 
treasure is a mere incident in this tragic tale. The fact 
that it deals with the direct descendants of a buccaneer 
and the daughter of the Great Mogul may account for this 
lurid family history. In the intervals of his arduous task 
of heaping horror upon horror, Mr. Compton finds time for 
a very pleasant love-story. The hero is really lovable, and 
the heroine, in spite of her unfortunate ancestry, charming. 
The cad is such a cad that it is an effort to go through the 
first chapter in his company, and his last letter from his 
betrothed fills us with unmixed satisfaction. “ Brute, Go! ” 
is all it contains. In the use of nicknames the author has 
given full scope to his fancy. The “Rapid Rhone” and 
the “ Venerable Venables,” are merely playful examples of 
alliteration: the minds revolts against an Editor called 
“Lotus-lily”! But ‘‘in romance all things are per¬ 
missible,” we are told. We lay down the book with the 
old Scotch prayer upon our lips: " From ghouls and ghosts 
and lang-legged beasties and things that go bump in the 
nicht, gude Lord deliver us.” 

Traitor and True. By John Bloundelle-Burton. (Long, 
6 s.) 

It is not often that a title suggests the nature of a book 
so admirably as in the present case. “ Traitor and True ” 
is a proper foreshadowing in every sense of Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton’s romance. “ Traitor or True,” with a mark of 
interrogation, would have been commonplace. The bold, 
incisive linking of contradictions beyond question was 
necessary. So we expected to have our feelings torn 
and harrowed, our interest stirred to the pitch of excite¬ 
ment ; we expected to meet a hero worthy of admiration, 
a villain worth hating, a wronged woman who in spite 
of her mistakes awakens unmitigated pity. All our ex¬ 
pectations were realised. The book opens with the dark 
plots of rascal soldados, and gradually light is thrown 
upon their evil design, which is no less than to put 
Louis the King from his throne and foist into his place 
a usurper. But Humphrey West, a young Englishman, 
overhears these truculent villains, and by bis daring 
foils their wickedness, and by his virtue withstands even 
the charms of the adventuress who cannot help being 
traitor to her king and true to her passionate love for 
the usurper. Mr. Bloundelle-Burtou has gained a large 
circle of readers and admirers by his romances: they 
will certainly hail his latest with approving delight. He 
has never written anything more amazing and adventurous 
and breathless. 


FINE ART 

THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION 

The early Flemish schools of painting are pre-eminently 
the happy hunting-ground of the experts, a hunting-ground 
in which the game is mutual slaughter rather than ascrip¬ 
tions. Mr. Weale, Mr. Marks, and M. Bouchot are usually 
engaged in a triangular duel, and M. Camille Benoit, Sir 
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Walter Armstrong, Sir Martin Conway, and others occa¬ 
sionally “chip in.” 

Just read this account of St. Victor with a donor: 

This work was originally attributed to Mabuse, but latterly, by 
Sir Walter Armstrong, to Hugo van der Goes. Herr Scnone, 
Dr. Bode, and M. J. Wauters think it to be by John van Eyck, while 
M. von Seidlitz recognises a closer relationship to Memling than to 
any other master. M. Camille Benoit considers it to be the work of a 
French painter of the close of the fifteenth century, the Maitre des 
Portraits of 1488 ; and M. R£n£ de Vauloger . . . 

Really, one’s brain reels under this sort of infliction. No 
doubt these learned gentlemen can and do defend their 
ascriptions with great cogency and force, but to the layman 
the effect is that of justifying him in not looking at the 
pictures. 

I mean, not looking at them simply with a view to 
enjoying them, but of getting the “straight tip." I was 
distressed to see stockbrokers, instead of treating a visit 
to the Guildhall as a holiday, continuing their usual 
pursuits and discussing the pictures with the help of the 
catalogue as if they were shares in the market. Since 
there is no sort of sporting interest in the modern masters, 
the consequence is that they are apt to be neglected. 

The acknowledged masters, the Van Eycks, Van Orley, 
Mabuse, Lucas de Heere, are admirably represented, as 
well as the later Flemings, Rubens, Van Dyck, etc.; but I 
must say that I am more interested in the efforts of con¬ 
temporary artists. Their problems are our problems, and, 
if their solutions are not as perfect as those of the Old 
Masters, our sympathies ought to be the more readily 
extended to them. The modem Belgians, however, have 
maintained the traditions of their superb past more faith¬ 
fully than any other painters. The historical school, 
which is strongly represented in Louis Gallait, Baron 
Leys, Emile Wauters, Willem Geets, is composed of the 
direct descendants of the Early Flemings, and their work 
is technically more accomplished than that of our Abbeys 
and Alma Tademas. It is a cold and dead art, perhaps, 
but its perfection is remarkable. 

It is a pity that the egregious van Beers in only repre¬ 
sented by his later work, the vulgar and tedious portrait 
of Sarah Bernhardt. Those who have never seen his 
Trial of a Witch, a picture with about 300 portraits, all 
unflinchingly depicted by a modem Quentin Matsys, or 
the Death-bed of an Ecclesiastic, with its marvellous study 
of an aged nude torso, have not realised what a great 
artist was lost when he began to debase his talent. 
Th£ophile Lybaert and Henri de Braekeleer are more 
directly imitators of the old Flemings and Dutchmen. 
The exquisite workmanship of the latter’s Hall of the 
Brewers House, Antwerp, is reminiscent of Van derMeer; 
The Curtain leans more to Van Eyck, and A Girl Reading 
to De Hoogh. After the Wedding by Willem Linnig, a 
study of the disorder of a wedding breakfast is, on the 
other hand, entirely of its period and is a magnificent 
performance. This painter, like Emile Sacr6, whose 
Young Woman with a Fan is almost worthy of Manet, 
died early. 

Alfred Stevens is one of the many painters of our time 
in whom a certain strain of vulgarity, not unpleasant at 
first and even containing a certain charm, the charm of 
naive power, becomes disagreeable when that power 
declines. The Young Girl reading is a delightful “crino¬ 
line ’’ creation, date 1856. India in Paris, of perhaps a 
rather later period, is masterly in its handling ot the bric- 
4 -brae as well as in the painting of the beautiful woman's 
head. On the other hand, Fedora, dated 1882, is quite 
dreadful, vulgar yet incompetent. 

B. S. 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 

Though a newcomer to London, M. Naoum Aronson, the 
Russian sculptor, whose group of statuary dominates the 
Summer Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery (5 Regent Street), 
already enjoys a considerable reputation on the Continent, 


and this reputation would be justified if his only exhibit 
here were the Beethoven, which must certainly be reckoned 
among the most remarkable busls of modern times. Many 
busts of Beethoven have been exhibited recently, but 
almost all have been reproductions of the death-mask; and, 
since in taking this mask the upper lip of the composer 
was accidentally twisted, modem sculptors have been in 
the habit of giving Beethoven a deformity from which he 
did not suffer. M. Aronson’s avoidance of this error is not 
the greatest merit of a work which is creative as well as 
representative. The modelling is profoundly expressive, 
and the brooding pose of the head is so subtly eloquent of 
genius that the bust is worthy to take its allotted place 
in the Beethoven Museum at Bonn. A bust of Tolstoy 
and a head of an old woman further testify to M. Aronson’s 
gift for seizing character, while the graceful lines of the 
Statuette, designed for a fountain ornament, show a con¬ 
structive ability which few modern sculptors possess. To 
appreciate M. Aronson’s mastery of art and the diversity 
of his technique, it is sufficient to compare the rugged, 
Rodinesque strength of his Beethoven with the suave charm 
of such delicate, highly finished marble busts as the 
Marseillaise and Petit Romain. 

In its painting section the Goupil has to offer us not so 
much novelties as good examples of old favourites. 
Mr. Grosvenor Thomas (22), Mr. A. D. Peppercorn (25), 
and Mr. Bertram Priestman (23, 24) are seen at their best, 
and at their best they are very good indeed. Whistler 
(The Girl in Red), Anton Mauve, Corot, Duprd, and other 
painters of greater present fame are satisfactorily repre¬ 
sented, but the examples of their well-known art scarcely 
call for detailed comment. For novelties we must turn to 
the drawings shown in this comprehensive exhibition, 
drawings, with two exceptions, by young artists who have 
yet to win their spurs. To Miss Enid Jackson's virile 
portrait-studies reference has already been made in these 
columns, while the architectural studies in pen and ink of 
Mr. Hanslip Fletcher confirm the promise of his exhibit in 
the Academy Black-and-White room"; but the romantic 
landscapes and vigorous portrait-study, all in charcoal, by 
Mr. Paul Henry, are altogether a surprise. Mr. Henry, if 
we remember rightly, has exhibited in Paris and done 
some illustrative work for Mr. John Lane, but these 
decorative drawings, charged with a Celtic emotiveness, 
reveal a serious talent which has hitherto escaped 
detection. 

At the Baillie Gallery (54 Baker Street), where many 
talented young artists have made their debut, two further 
surprises await the student of contemporary painting. On 
entering the gallery he will imagine there is some error in 
the catalogue, and that certain works by Messrs. Ricketts 
and C. H. Shannon have found their way to the walls un¬ 
recorded. Investigation shows, however, that paintings 
which possess many of the distinctive qualities usually 
identified with these two artists, must be attributed to 
Mr. Glyn W. Philpot, a painter who has barely turned 
twenty-one. If at this age the quality of his paint, the 
dignity and inventiveness of his designs, and his melodious, 
reticent colour can rival that of his self-appointed models, 
to what heights should he not attain by the time he has 
reached their present age ? His tendency—most fashion¬ 
able nowadays—unduly to degrade the flesh tints, he will 
outgrow; and if he be not in too great a hurry to dispense 
with the model, his drawing, already simple and expressive, 
may acquire that strength and inevitableness that show 
the master. Meanwhile, the high seriousness of this young 
painter is the best augury for the development of his 
indisputable genius. 

Mr. Louis A. Sargent, another of Mr. Baillie’s discoveries, 
is an artist of a very different type. His natural medium 
is not oil-paint, but water-colour; his natural bent not 
realistic or decorative, but imaginative and illustrative. 
At present pastel would suit him even better than water¬ 
colour, for even with the last he approaches nearer to the 
bloom of pastel than to that limpid freshness of colour 
which is the hall-mark of the aquarelle. Mr. Sargent is 
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seen at his best in his blue-grey, imaginative landscapes 
which have a mysterious charm and grave style that are 
quite his own, but the strange designs to which he has 
been inspired by Coleridge, Nietzsche, and Blake suggest 
that he would prove an effective and original illustrator to 
literature which does not easily lend itself to pictorial 
treatment. 

Of the remaining exhibitors at Mr, Baillie’s the most 
important is Mr. Montague Smyth, who has been to China 
and Japan and painted them pleasantly, if not strikingly, 
in the Modern Dutch manner. It is difficult to believe that 
these Far-Eastern scenes are always so cool and grey as 
they are depicted by Mr. Smyth, or that these dull 
moments are their most characteristic. But, if they 
would be improved by a readier acknowledgment of the 
sun’s power, these landscapes are uniformly decorative, 
the point of view being well chosen, whilst the water¬ 
colours are delightful and strongly personal examples of 
the pure and proper use of that medium. 

Mr. J. Kerr-Lawson’s decorative panels, which Messrs. 
Carfax are exhibiting at the Alpine Club, consist of 
paintings some six feet high of familiar scenes in Rome, 
Florence and Venice, and they are so disposed in the 
gallery as approximately to reproduce their general effect 
when placed in the drawing-room at Stoke Rochford, 
Grantham, for which they are intended. The quiet blue- 
grey tints, which predominate, admirably harmonise with 
the white scheme of the room, and the whole should form 
what Major Pendennis would have called a “ vewy chaste ” 
apartment. Although well-painted views of the Forum, 
the Colleone Monument, The Baptistery, Florence, etc., 
are decorative and reposeful ornaments for a drawing¬ 
room, they do not give a painter much scope for the 
humour that in him is. Mr. Kerr-Lawson, however, has 
overcome the difficulty to some extent in San Firenze , 
whose shops are allotted to Mr. Bernhard Berenson—as a 
purveyor of "Tactile Values”—Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and 
other celebrated persons. 


MUSIC 

THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

In face of the reproach that London, with its millions 
from which to draw its material, cannot boast a single 
first-rate chorus, we are generally very ready to retort 
with the excellence of our orchestral music. We have 
good cause to be proud of possessing two such organisa¬ 
tions as the London Symphony and the Queen’s Hall 
orchestras, not only because of the high artistic level of 
their performances, but also because there are very few 
among the younger generation of music-lovers in London 
(we might almost say in England) who do not owe a very 
large part of their musical education to the efforts of these 
two societies. Most of us have sat, or more often stood 
at their feet in the promenade concert season, both when 
the present London Symphony orchestra was called by the 
name of the other and was conducted by Mr. Wood, and 
since the formation of the present Queen’s Hall orchestra. 
There, as well as at the symphony concerts of both 
societies, many of us have heard important new works for 
the first time or grown familiar with old ones; but, 
besides this, they have brought us into such close touch 
with the orchestra as practically to place it within the 
means of every one to acquire the necessary technique of 
listening to orchestral music. I remember well how, as a 
boy—the first time I had an opportunity of listening 
regularly to a full orchestra—the sound would prevent me 
hearing the music, and consequently how difficult it was 
to follow works which, if played on the piano, my musical 
intelligence would have readily grasped. At the time I 
write of I had had considerable musical education, but 
none in the subject of orchestral colour, so that I knew 
enough to be conscious of my disability. Many people 


are not conscious of it, or rather of its cause, but, when 
they are baffled by the myriad shades of colour produced, 
they go away imagining that they must be unmusical, 
whereas practice would give them this technique of hear¬ 
ing as it will any other where the temperament is fitted to 
the task. This important branch of musical education— 
to the average amateur it is perhaps the most important 
—our permanent orchestras have made the most accessible, 
with the result that the power of enjoying orchestral 
music is at present the most widespread form of musical 
ability amongst Londoners. I venture to preface my 
remarks thus to avoid misunderstanding, because I am 
going to suggest that we have lately had a revelation -in 
orchestral playing in the visit of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society. Considering all that has been done for us in 
orchestral education, people might have shown more 
enterprise by attending the first concert on June 26 in 
larger numbers; but this was only an instance of the 
complaisant British attitude towards a new experience. 
Whatever may be thought of this orchestra as com¬ 
pared with English orchestras, there can be no doubt 
that to hear it was an entirely new experience, and one 
which, like most genuine musical experiences, cannot 
be put upon paper. It was not rperely that they 
played with wonderful precision, that the wind was 
wpnderfully refined (there were no quacking oboes or 
blazing brass): our English orchestras can achieve all 
this; but either in Herr Schalk or his men, or in 
both, for they seem as one, there rests a consummate 
sense of proportion. This gives to each movement as 
they play it a perfect draughtsmanship. The figure is 
conceived in its entirety, but every feature is perfectly 
articulated. There is, on the one hand, no mere sketch 
of detail to give a complete effect, on the other no clumsy 
exaggeration of any one feature. If this is true “ It is 
the work of the conductor,” will be the reply; and it may 
bi, probably it is so. But, here again, orchestra and con¬ 
ductor form such a complete organism that to differentiate 
between them would seem as absurd as to single out for 
remark the work of the solo violoncellist or clarinettist. 

It was in works not remarkable for perfect balance 
of shape—I avoid the word “ form ” because it has 
been so misused as the catch-word of the pedant—that 
this wonderful quality seemed to take command, so to 
speak, in the playing of the Vienna Philharmonic Society. 
In the C minor Symphony of Beethoven we lost sight of 
it in the magnificent proportions of the work itself, but in 
Weber’s Oberon Overture and Elgar’s Variations it was 
most powerfully illustrated. Now, in both of these de¬ 
lightful works the “ form ” (used in the technical sense) is 
quite irreproachable. Weber’s is the conventional form 
of the concert overture, Elgar's the time-honoured form 
of a theme with variations; but with the first, composed 
as it is of fragments of the opera woven with ingenuity 
into a single piece, it is more remarkable for its charming 
scraps of melody and its picturesque colouring than for 
any particular nobility of structure. The same is true of 
Elgar’s works as a whole, and, though the precise form of 
the work performed saves it from the defects common to 
many of bis other works, it is like a set of delightful 
water-colour sketches rather than a greatly conceived 
picture. To continue the picture simile, scenes from the 
Oberon opera are placed together on one canvas in the 
overture, the scenes from the lives of Elgar and his friends 
are framed separately and hung in a row in his “ Enigma ” 
Variations, but in neither case is the inner unity of design 
at first sight apparent. This the orchestra brought out in 
a way I have never heard elsewhere, and it was done by 
this perfectly poised sense of the relative importance of 
of each detail to the whole. So,what the conventional 
programme book describes as “ a brilliant coda concluding 
the overture,” sounded like a spendid summary of its 
emotion, the achievement of its end, its reXis. In the 
variations, although marred by the ill-judged applause of 
the British public, who seemed surprised that the foreigners 
so well understood its hero, yet it was the relation of 
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one variation to its surrounding ones and the articulation 
of all the musical material, which with Elgar is too apt to 
become merged in a vague sense of colour, that gave the 
performance its distinction. Every one has been ready to 
remark on the extraordinary vigour of the playing, of the 
strings especially, but, after all, vigour is no new quality 
to the habitues of Queen’s Hall. I doubt whether the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra could well be surpassed in vigour 
and energy, or the London Symphony Orchestra in beauty 
and refinement of tone. But in the Vienna Philharmonic 
there is a principle beyond these qualities which at a first 
hearing may be mistaken for a more complete possession 
of them. Indeed, it practically amounts to this, since it 
is the ordering and adjustment of all these resources to 
their true function of interpretation, in fact the perfect 
technique, subjecting itself to artistic ends, which raises 
their playing to its commanding level. This perfect sense 
of proportion and the power to achieve it the crowning 
graces of a complete art, and can never be present in a 
young and growing artistic movement. It is the same 
with schools of composition as with schools of performance. 
It is as lacking in the pioneer works of Monteverde, 
Philip Emanuel Bach and Wagner as it is present in those 
of Handel and Beethoven and of Brahms. The musical 
life of England, and especially the cultivation of orchestral 
technique both as regards conductors and players, is in a 
state of ardent, almost feverish development. It has so 
grown up even within the short memories of the youngest 
of us that this quality, the result of generations of 
thoughtful application to its problems, is not to be 
expected, but it is all the more worth appreciating where 
it is to be found. England’s adulation of all that was 
foreign in music was once a symptom of her disease, which 
brought her art almost to death’s door; her present 
rather wilful repudiation of it is a sign of convalescence 
growing into health. We want to do things for ourselves 
and not to be nursed any longer, and it is well that we 
should do so, in spite of the fact that the nurse can still 
perhaps do better. And it so happened that we were 
not very anxious to find anything in the Viennese playing 
beyond what we already know. However, luckily their 
playing was so good as to compel us to reflect, and 
reflecting to learn, so that their visit cannot have been in 
vain. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Mr. Heinemann announces for publication in the early 
autumn “Madame R6camier and her Friends,” by 
M. Herriot. At the last meeting of the French Academy 
it was decided to award one thousand francs of the Bordin 
Prize to M. Herriot, in recognition of the value of this 
book. 

Messrs. Bemrose will publish shortly two new volumes 
in their “ Memorials of the Counties of England Series,” 
“ Wiltshire,” edited by Alice Dryden, and " Somerset,” 
edited by F. J. Snell, M.A. 

Mr. Horace Cox announces that early in July he will 
issue a book entitled “Central African Game and its 
Spoor,” by Capt. C. H. Stigand, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., and 
D. D. Lyell—a complete hunter’s guide on big game, 
shooting, tracking, etc., in Central Africa. It is to be 
copiously illustrated with photographs of game and many 
drawings of their spoor. 

A further interesting announcement is made in connec¬ 
tion with the “ Stratford Town ” Shakespeare, of which 
vol. vii. will shortly be issued. The Shakespeare Head 
Press will give as frontispiece to vol. viii. the first direct 
reproduction of the famous Garrick Club bust of 
Shakespeare. Hitherto all representations of this bust 
have been made from one of the two plaster casts, as 
it was said to be impossible to obtain a successful 
photograph of the original black terra-cotta bust. This 
difficulty has, however, been overcome, and the result 


is an admirable addition to the extant portraits of 
Shakespeare. The publishers have secured the services 
of Mr. M. H. Spielmann to contribute an elaborate essay 
on Shakespeare portraits to the last volume of this 
edition. 

The serial publication of a new novel—“ Running 
Water”—by Mr. A. E. W. Mason will begin in the August 
number of The Century Magazine. 

Mr. Eugene Merrill is publishing with Mr. Werner Laurie 
“Art in the Dumps,” a satire on the commercialism of 
British literature, drama, painting and music, presented 
under the guise of a Tariff Commission Report. 

“ The Finality of the Christian Religion,” by Professor 
G. B. Foster, will be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin on 
July 9. The book, which is partly philosophical and 
partly historical in character, is written from an advanced 
theological and critical standpoint. Its object is to set 
forth Christianity, not as a religion dependent on 
miraculous facts or authoritative dogmas, but as an inward 
religion of spirit and personality. Another theological 
book which Mr. Unwin will publish on the same day is a 
work on “The Messianic Hope in the New Testament,” by 
Mr. Shailer Mathews.” 

"The Ha’penny Millionaire,” by George Sunbury, which 
Messrs. Methuen have in the press, concerns a bank 
porter, who, after forty years spent in opening and 
shutting the bank door, received a handsome pension, 
and sets out at the age of fifty-six with the intention of 
"seeing life.” His innocent explorations take him into 
the frivolous society of sea-side entertainers, pierrots, and 
nigger-minstrels. He essays love, finance, and athletics; 
and finally, having tried every form of gaiety that he can 
imagine, arrives at a comfortable conclusion. 

The Rev. Bridgeman Bough ton-Leigh’s “Memorials of 
a Warwickshire Family ” will be published this month by 
Mr. Henry Frowde. 

Messrs. Otto Schulze and Co., of Edinburgh, announca 
a new translation of “ Aucassin and Nicolette,” by M. S. 
Henry, versified by Edward W. Thomson. The edition 
(limited to five hundred) will be a quarto printed on hand¬ 
made paper and ornamented by Celtic initials, head and 
tail-pieces.—The same firm have in preparation Part iii. 
of their Early English Prose Romances, edited by William 
J. Thoms and ornamented by Harold Nelson: “The 
Famous History of Fryer Bacon.” The two first parts, 
“ The Lyfe of Robert the Deuyll ” and “ The Noble Birth 
and Gallant Atchievements 'of that remarkable Outlaw 
Robin Hood,” are already published, and the fourth part, 
“ A Pleasant Historie of Frier Rush,” will complete the 
volume. 

We are presently to have a new edition of Mr. Swinburne’s 
critical study of William Blake, with a new preface, in 
which Mr. Swinburne makes statements regarding the 
origin of Celticism, Matthew Arnold’s connection there¬ 
with, and Blake in relation thereto. Further evidence of 
revived interest in Blake is the fact that Mr. Arthur 
Symons has nearly finished a study of the man, the poet, 
and the painter, with contemporary estimates. 

A volume of reminiscences by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
will be published shortly. It is forty-four years since 
Mr. Harrison published his first book, “The Meaning of 
History.” Mr. Harrison’s memoirs will contain several 
articles contributed to English and American reviews, and 
will be entitled “ Memories and Thoughts—Stories of Books 
—Men—Places—Art.” 

The “ Life and Letters of Sir Leslie Stephen,” with which 
Professor Maitland has for some time past been occupied, 
will be one of the most interesting of the coming autumn 
publications. As first editor of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” Leslie Stephen had a herculean task in 
marshalling the army of contributors for that great work, 
and in the correspondence involved there are revealed 
traits of character and sidelights on literary and historical 
personages that give a peculiar value to the work. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

ART FOR ART'S SAKE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In tfais jerry-building age, when quantity is preferred to 
quality and notoriety is made the criterion of eminence, it would be 
surprising if the nature of art were understood of the multitude. 
Nevertheless, it is with pained astonishment that I find a contributor 
to your columns condemning the “ petty cry of Art for Art’s sake ” as 
the " latest expression of the baseborn craving after professional 
gentility.” If it be snobbish, as C. B. contends, to declare ” the sub¬ 
ject unworthy of treatment,” what is his quarrel with the artist for 
art’s sake who maintains that every subject is worthy of treatment, 
who echoes the advice of Old Crome: "John my boy, if your sub 
ject is only a pigsty—dignify it" ? 

In an unguarded moment Tennyson observed to Mr. Gosse, " it 
matters very little what we say, it is how we say it—though the fools 
don’t know it.” Now this is a half-truth, and it is one of those mis¬ 
chievous half-truths which do infinite harm to the cause the poet had 
at heart. It matters a great deal morally what we say. It matters a 
great deal artistically how we say it. Every human activity, com¬ 
plete or incomplete, may be regarded from two standpoints; we may 
consider what the action is, or how it is done. If we consider 
what the action is, our attitude is that of the statesman or 
moralist; if we consider how it is done, our attitude is that of the 
artist. From a purely artistic standpoint, then, it does matter very 
little what we write, what we paint, and a great deal how we write, 
how we punt; for reduced to its essentials the doctrine of art for art’s 
sake is no more—and no less—than a modernised version of the old 
saw, “ If a thing is worth doing it is worth doing well.” This is the 
common sense of “art for art’s sake,” and I cannot conceive why so 
modest and honest an ambition should be termed snobbery by C. B., 
and by Mr. Quiller-Couch “ chatter which died a dishonoured death 
but a short while ago, and which it is still one of the joys of life to have 
outlived.” (Does the survival explain the ” and which ” ?) 

But it may be nrged that a work of art must be judged by a wider 
outlook than that of the craftsman, that in every picture, in every 
poem there is in addition to the art a conscious or unconscious 
philosophy of life which the artist, strive as he may, cannot conceal. 
Granted that this be so, painters and poets are men as well as artists, 
and.if good artists be also good men they will see to it that their 
paintings and writings do not offend statesmen and moralists. Happily 
or unhappily, men of low moral character have been gifted with Ugh 
artistic talent, and shallow minds, seizing upon eccentricity as a sub¬ 
stitute for the originality they lack, have argued on the post hoc propter 
hoc principle that the immoral is the artistic. Silly chatter is this in 
truth, for although the fact of a man being a poisoner may not affect 
the merits of his prose, we should admire the prose not because but 
in spite of the cnmiuality of the writer. From the time of Aristotle 
it has been clear to all who have made a serious study of aesthetics 
that art and morals are not in the same category, and but tor the con¬ 
fusion of thought which has been created by recent writers on art 
it would be unnecessary to discuss a question which has been 
answered so eloquently, lucidly and indisputably by Mr. Swinburne 
in his essay on Hugo's L 'Annie Tetrible. 

” We admit then that the worth of a poem has properly nothing to 
do with its moral meaning or design, that the praise of a Caesar as 
sung by Virgil, of a Stuart as sung by Dryden, is preferable to the 
most magnanimous invective against tyranny which love of country 
and of liberty conid wring from a Bavius or a Settle; but on the 
other hand we refuse to admit that art of the highest kind may not 
ally itself with moral or religious passion, with the ethics or the 
politics of a nation or an age. It does not detract from the poetic 
supremacy of Aeschylus and of Dante, of Milton and of Shelley, that 
they should have been pleased to put their art to such use; nor 
does it detract from the sovereign greatness of other poets that they 
should have had no note of song for any such theme.” 

It is the " how ” and not the “ what ” that ultimately decides the 
value of any work of art. No artist had a greater regard for morality 
than the late G. F. Watts. No painter sought more consistently to 
choose subjects with a noble purpose. Theoretically he would have 
repudiated the doctrine of art for art’s sake, which he did not under¬ 
stand, yet the honesty of the man wrung from his heart a confirma¬ 
tory confession of its truth when he wrote in the Nineteenth Century ; 
“ Heroic art must be noble in its treatment of the means at its disposi¬ 
tion, line, colour, and texture, and must have a correspondingly noble 
subject, though subject has perhaps less to do with it than character of utter¬ 
ance." 

Frame Rotter. 


HERESIES ON STYLE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The article with the above title, which appeared in your 
issue of June 30, must have appealed to many of your readers. For 
all who are interested in the Academy are attracted more or less by 
the questions discussed in that article. The writer is certainly right 
when he emphasises the fact that if a book is to live it must con¬ 
tain ideas which will suggest thoughts to the reader. Such books 
are sure to be possessions for ever. The world will never willingly 
let them die if the writer has taken pains to make himself under¬ 
stood and to clothe his ideas in suitable language. This doubtless 


is the chief function of style—to help in the dissemination of great 
ideas. But the world is growing old and new ideas of value to the 
human race are not often met with. Therefore literature has to deal 
with commonplace thoughts that belong to writer and reader alike. 
In such a case it is not so much what the author says as how he says 
it that matters. Your contributor suggests that Pater may have hoped 
that his books would live on account c l his style. Well, Pater has some 
claim to be regarded as a Platonist and his reverence for his master 
may have led him to take a humble view of his own ideas. He 
determined at any rate to clothe them in as fitting a garb as he 
could. 

H. P. Wrisht. 


SHELLEY’S RELIGION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In spite of the quotation from " Adonais" cited by 
Mr. Edward Wright, I, for one, have difficulty in thinking Shelley 
"a man with a divided mind." Rather am I inclined to think this 
solitary instance was a lapse from what Shelley deemed a higher 
faith than belief in a deity ; a lapse, possibly due to mental suffering 
in the face of death, accompanied by the human craving for consola¬ 
tion. 

The incomparable ” Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ’’ seems to me to 
state clearly Shelley's creed. 

“ I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept the vow ’ 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantom of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave : they have in visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love's delight 
Outwatched with me the envious night— 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 

That thou—O awful loveliness, 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express.” 

And did not Richard Jefferies in “The Story of My Heart” dis¬ 
play the same faith ? What, too, says William Watson ? 

•* Beauty: the Vision whereunto. 

In joy, with pantings, from afar, 

Through sound and odour, form and hue, 

And mind and clay, and worm and star— 

Now touching goal, now backward hurled— 

Toils the indomitable world.” 

Max Plowman. 

July 1. _ 

"AMERICA” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I suppose the usage or non-usage of "America ” (to describe 
the U.S.A.) is really a question of verbal convenience. 

Whatever may have been the case three hundred years ago, to-day 
in common parlance America is not a hemisphere (as you suggest) but 
a single country. 

If the Canadians and Mexicans do not object why should we ? Why 
not let the Americans possess America, even as the Dutch have cap¬ 
tured Holland. 

E. D. Ramsey. 

June 30. 


POET, NOVELIST AND CRITIC 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The minor poet—why •• minor ” ? We do not say a " minor ’ 
critic, a " minor” novelist, a “ minor ” editor. Poetry as distinguished 
from versification, is different in kind, and should be valued according 
to its merits in its own class. Gray never gathered into a world¬ 
sweeping epic the tempestuous experiences of some untamable or 
unconquerable soul. Is Gray a “ minor ” poet ? Shall we dub Keats 
a “ minor ” poet because no great drama stands to his credit ? or dis¬ 
parage the charms of Herrick because his lines lack the austere 
majesty of Milton’s ? Each of these poets is a master in his own 
province. There has been a Sainte-Beuve in the world, shall we there¬ 
fore stigmatise the criticisms of a Hazlitt ? A wayside flower may be 
no rose, but in its humility and loveliness it may say more to us than 
some gorgeous sister in the garden. We do not call it a "minor” 
flower. 

Somewhat timorously I would touch on a topic suggested by a 
paragraph in your editorial columns. You say, ” Because he knows 
that is exactly why a man is selected by an Editor to be a reviewer.” 
You remember the lines, 

" But seldom comes the poet here, 

And the critic’s rarer still" ? 

Now have the reviewers selected by editors that indubitable knowledge 
claimed for them ? We may. we probably do, feel a sincere respect 
for reviewers, and yet we may also have serious doubts as to the in¬ 
fallibility of their judgments. If half a dozen responsible critics were 
to discuss a production in verse by some eminent contemporary would 
they be unanimous on all points ? Would there not rather be six 
different opinions at each stage of discussion ? If their verdict were 
unanimous would it also be final ? 
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Grant the critic knowledge: yet he must have more than this. 
Great criticism transcends mere knowing, it is inspiration. In all the 
arts the highway to fame is strewn with the scattered fragments of 
altars raised to forgotten deities by men who knew ; and not a few who in 
times past were bespattered with the mud of a contumelious criticism, 
or insulted by the condescending patronage of the arbitrary wise, sit 
now on their thrones and smile. The gods who reign in the world of 
art may be indeed grateful for the infinite diversity of human opinion 
and for the fallibility of wise men. Knowledge never yet made a 
poet, nor will mere knowledge ever make a great critic, for truth in 
this, as in not a few other things, is with those who, having other 
eminently essential qualities, feel most deeply. 

Now have our reviewers—I do not speak of the privileged critic, 
elevated and remote, whose vision is unobscured by the floating mists 
of controversy, whose judgments are mellowed by long contempla¬ 
tion, but of those less fortunate reviewers who toil for their guineas 
in the vortex of things—have these reviewers, I ask, any time to feel ? 
Very often perforce they can but glance and press on. The niceties of 
true criticism cannot be reconciled with the pressure of present-day 
conditions ; that placid lucidity of mind, that fine sense of the fit and 
the perfect, and that ready, luminous sympathy which leaps as it were 
to an author's heart and grasps the pith and tendency of his thought 
—these qualities, rare in themselves, rare indeed in conjunction, can 
we expect to find then sweetly balanced and conjoined in those whose 
heads throb with the pitiless hum of the hurrying hours, and whose 
brains are dazed \\jlh the weariless whirl of words ? It would seem, 
however conscientious a busy reviewer may be, that be is of necessity 
compelled, such are the conditions, to ignore much in order to give a 
quantum of consideration to a little, thus he can be neither altogether 
just to himself nor to those authors whose work comes to him for 
review, for true criticism, like true poetry, has birth in the tranquil 
communion of mind and heart. 

With regard to poets and reviewers: I believe I voice a thought 
which lies in the minds of many when I say that the interests of litera¬ 
ture would be better served if something of that tolerance were ex¬ 
tended to poetry which is so readily accorded to fiction. The 
mediocrity, which in a novelist is too frequently connived at, brings 
on a poet the most severe condemnation. I do not quarrel with the 
castigation of mediocrity, I sue for no favours, but that fairness in a 
fair field which is ever readily conceded to all by true Englishmen, 
which is the privilege of the criminal in the dock and of the wrestler 
in the ring—this the poet has a right to expect. At his worst the 
young writer of verse, with very rare exceptions, panders to no vices, 
nor does he palliate the delinquencies of society ; his ideas may not 
infrequently be worn threadbare, but they are clean and healthy ; can 
more be said for the average popular novelist ? 

I would not appear to disparage or underestimate the value of 
fiction. The novelist wields a power whose far-reaching influence, 
for good and evil, is altogether unguessed at; his is a power which, to 
no insignificant extent, is silently shaping our national destiny ;—for 
this reason then, if for no other, would not benefit accrue if a modicum 
of that consideration, so unstintingly bestowed on novels more or less 
noxious, were given to poetry ?—for it is our poetry which has made 
our literature glorious in the past, and this cold, even insolent, neglect 
of contemporary verse is unwarranted. 

Jambs A. Mackerbth, 

PLACE-NAMES AS EVIDENCE OF FEMALE OWNERSHIP 
IN ANGLO-SAXON TIMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 


which is inscribed " Constance from Oscar July’91." Mr. Sherard 
says that certain passages, which he quotes, have been underlined by 
the author “ to call attention to them ” ; and on this theory he writes 
a good deal of malapropos moralising. May I say the little book was 
once mine, and that I underlined the passages because I admired them, 
and that another twinge is added to my regret at having parted with it ? 

J. M. F. Cooke. 

7«fv 3- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ABOH^BOIiOSY AND ABT. 

Rembrandt: A Memorial 1606-1906. Part ix. 14} x 10J. Pp. 6, with 7 
plates. Heinemann, 2s. 6d. net. 

Melandra Castle : being the report of the Manchester anti Distiict branch of 
the Classical Association for 1905. Edited by R. S. Conway, Lilt.D , 
Professor of Latin. With an Introduction by the Rev. E. L. Hicks, 
Canon of Manchester; President of the Branch. 94x64. Pp. xvi, 167. 
Manchester : The University Press (Sherratt & Hughes), 5s. net. 

[Almost entirely concerned with the excavations and discoveries at 
Melandra Castle near Glossop in Derbyshire. See p. 4.] 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Menpes, Mortimer. Henry Irving. With twelve portraits in colour. 64x4.4. 
Pp. 50. Black. Portrait Biographies. 2s. net. 

CLASSICS. 

Libellus de Sublimilate Dionysio Longino fere adscript us. Acccdunt excerpta 
quaedam e Cassii Longini operious. Recognovit btevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit Arturus Octavius Prickard. 74x5. Pp. xvi, 73. Oxonii: 
Typographeo Clarendoniano. Scriptorum Classicorum Bibl. Oxoniensts. 
as. 6d. 

DBAMA. 

Scenes from the Great Novelists , adapted and arranged for amateur perfor¬ 
mance by Elsie Fogtrty. Costume Plates by Isabel Bonus. 7J x 5J. 
Pp. xtx, 07. Swan Sonnenschein, Standard Plays for Amateur Perfor¬ 
mance in Girls' Schools. 6d. net. 

[Miss Fogerty, who has lately been before the public as the moving spirit 
of the performance of Atalanta in Cal>don, contributes a valuable 
introduction on acting, costumes, properties, etc. The scenes are from 
Scott, George Eliot and Dickens.] 

ECONOMICS. 

Economic and Statistical Studies, 1S40-1890. By John Towne Danson. 
With a brief memoir by his daughter, Mary Norman Hill, and an Intro¬ 
duction by E. C. K. Gonner, M A., Brunner Pioitssor of Economic 
Science, Liverpool University. 94 x6J. Pp. 282. Unwin.21s.net. 

[The main contents of the book are a number of statistical diagrams and 
charts drawn up by the late Mr. Danson, and two papers—one on the 
changes in the condition of the people between the harvest of 1839 and 
the harvest of 1847, another on the commercial progress of the Colonial 
Dependencies of the United Kingdom between 1827 and 1846; both 
read before the Statistical Society of London in 1848 and 1849 respec¬ 
tively, and privately printed by that body ] 

EDUCATION. 

Nicklin, Rev. T. Old Testament History for sixth form boys. Part I. From 
the Call of Abraham to the Death of Joshua. With 13 illustrations and 
4 maps. 7 x 4J. Black, 3s. 

[A companion volume by Mr. Nicklin, Part III., "From the Death of 
Jehoshaphat," was published last year and won golden opinions.) 

Batchelor, Miss F. M. S. Dents Tint Exercises in Trench Grammar. 
6| x 4J. Pp. vii, 83. Dent's Modern Language Series, is. net. 

[Entirely in French. Preface by H. E. Berthon.) 

JFICTIoN. 

Benson, Robert Hugh. The Queen's Tragedy. 74 X si- Pp. viii, 381. 


Sir, —Among the many difficulties which attend the theory that the 
primitive land-holding unit in Anglo-Saxon law was the exclusive family 
group or “ clan,” reckoning descent through males only, the fact that 
at an early period females were capable of transmitting rights of in¬ 
heritance in land to their descendants holds a prominent place. The 
fact itself is certain, but in view of the scarcity of early legal docu¬ 
ments bearing upon this point it may be well to note that a certain 
amount of relevant evidence can be derived from a study of local 
nomenclature. There exists a distinct class of English place-names in 
which one of the familiar suffixes tun, ham, leak, etc., is compounded 
with a female personal name in a way which can only denote owner¬ 
ship of the place in question on the part of the person whose name is 
represented in the prefix. The cumulative significance of names of 
this type could only be determined by a minute study of place-names 
all over England, but we may give as examples from the midland 
counties Adderbury, Oxfordshire; Kenilworth, Warwickshire; Chel- 
lington, Bedfordshire; Kemerton, Worcestershire, and Eddington, 
Berkshire; which are compounded respectively with the female names 
Eadburh, Cynehild, Ceolwynn, Cyneburh ana Eadgifu. The exact 
dialectical form in which these latter names appear in early records 
does not concern us here, but they are enough to prove the female 
ownership of sites which ultimately became recognised as centres of 
habitation in the current local nomenclature, and a collection of such 
names would form an argument of some force against the universal 
extension of the agnatic village community. 

F. M. Stenton. 

June 30. 


Pitman, 6s. 

Hawtrey, Valentina. Sutanne. 7J x sj. Pp. 31a. Murray, 6s. (See p. 16.) 
Wintle, Gilbert. Meshes of Mischance. Illustrations by Harold Piflard. 
7 |xsi- Pp- 320. Ward, Lock, 6s. 

Leighton, Marie Connor. Sealed Lips. Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 

7| x sj. Pp. 368. Ward, Lock, 6s. 

Nesbtt, E. Man and Maid. 7$ x 54. Pp. 312, Unwin, 6s. 

[Thirteen short stories.) 

Arnold, Edmund. Ted Buss, the Cripple, and his marvellous 'experiments. 
A story for boys, young and old, with twelve full-page illustrations by 
E. A. Holloway. 7$ x 5. Pp. a 18. Drane, 3s. 6d. 

Smith, Margaret. Prere s Housekeeper. 8x5. Pn. 338. Hurst A Blackett, 6s. 
Mastin, John. The Stolen Planet. A scientific romance. 7JX5J. Webb), 
3s. 6d. 

(" Written," says the author, " in the hope that it may prove the means ot 
giving to our youths technical instruction, combined with excitement of a 
healthy kind.") 

LITEBATURB. 


The British Academy. Skeat, the Rev. Professor W. W., Fellow of the 
Academy. The Problem of Spelling Reform. From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. ti. 9J x bj. Pp. 18. Frowde, is. net. (See 
P- 3-) 

The Oxford English Dictionary. A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Edited by Dr. Janies A. H. Murray. PH.—PIPER (Vol. vii) 
, 3i XIO l- Pp-138. Oxiord : Clarendon Press. Double Section, 5s. 

Carmen Coteridgianum quod ''Senex Nauta" inseribitur. Latine reddidit 
Reginaldus Broughton, M. A. 74x54. Pp. 20. Oxoniae: apud Parker 
et fitium, is. net. 

[Mr. Broughton has turned “ The Ancient Mariner” into Latin elegiacs.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME” 

To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir,— In Mr. Sherard's recent Life of Oscar Wilde pages 316-319, 
allusion is made to a particular copy of " Lord Arthur Savile’a Crime ” 


Rowntree, John Wilhelm. Palestine Notes and other papers. Edited by 
Joshua Rowntree. 94 x 64. Pp. xxiv, 276. Headley, 2s. 6d. net. 

[A further selection trom the papers of Mr. Rowntree, some of whose 
essays and addresses were recently published and have been widely 
read.) 
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The Girls' School Year Booh (Public Schools) with the Index of School¬ 
mistresses, an alphabetical list of teachers in public secondary schools 
for girls. First year of publication, 1906. Issued under the direction of 
the editors of the "Public Schools Year Book.” 7j x5. Pp. viii, 428. 
Swan Sonnenschein, as. 6d. net. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Stonham, Charles. The Birds of the British Islands. Illustrations by 
L. M. Medland. Part 1 . 12 jjx iojj. Pp. 40, PI. xiv. E. Grant Richards, 
7s. 6d. net. 

[To be issued in twenty parts, with over 300 plates in black-and-white. 
Plumage is described, and average measurements of birds and eggs ] 

Gowans's Nature Books. Freshwater Fishes. Sixty Photographs from life, 
by Walford B. Johnson and Stanley C. Johnson. Wild Birds at Home. 
Second Series. Sixty photographs from life, by Charles Kirk, of British 
Birds and their nests. Each 5J x 5j. Gowans & Gray, 6d. net each. 

Martin-Dancan, F. Insect Pests of the Farm and Garden. Illustrated with 
original photographs and drawings. 7$ x 5J. Pp. viii, 143. Swan 
Sonnenschein, The Naturalist’s Library, 2s. 6d. net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Baldwin. James Mark. Thoughts and Things : a study of the development 
and meaning of Thought or Genetic Logic. Vol. i. Functional Logic, 
or Genetic Theory of Knowledge. 9J x 6J. Pp. xiv, 273. Swan Sonnen¬ 
schein, Library of Philosophy, 10s. 6d. net. 

M(insterberg, Hugo. Science and Idealism. 7 x 4J. Pp. vi, 71. Boston 
and New York. Houghton, Mifflin, $0.85 net. London : Constable, 
3s. 6d. net. 

[A lecture delivered at Yale by a Harvard Professor.] 

Alliston, Norman. Reconnoitres in Reason and The Table-Book. 7J X 5J. 
Pp. 280. Kegan Paul, 5s- net. 

[" Reconnoitres in Reason" are studies in logic, metaphysics and moral 
science; "The Table-Book" is a collection ol more or less detached 
thoughts on literature and miscellaneous subjects. 

Eames, Frederick Rattu. Emancipation, or a message of the Twentieth 
Century. 74x5. Pp. 10, 164. Swan Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 

[Emancipation, that is, from " the supernatural,” including Christianity.] 

POETRY. 

Noyes, Alfred. Drake : an English Epic. Books I.-III. 7jx5j. Pp. 173 - 
Blackwood, 6s. net. (See p. 6.) 

Young, Ella. Poems. 6JX4i. Pp. 37. Dublin: Maunsel; The Tower Press 
Booklets, No. 4. 

POLITICS. 

Pillans, T. Dundas. The House of Lords : a Vindication. 7$ x 5. Pp 16. 
Walts, id. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

The King's Classics. Cicero's Booh of Friendship, Old Age, and Scipio's 
Dream. Pp. xviii, 217. 2s. 6d. net. Sappho: one hundred lyrics, by 
Bliss Carman. Pp. xxiv, 129. 1s.6d.net. Each 6^x4$. Moring. 

[The " Friendship " is in Harington's translation (1550), the other two of 
Cicero’s works in Thomas Newton's (1577). The translator’s dedica¬ 
tions, prefaces, etc., are given in an Appendix. The book has an Index 
and an introduction. Mr. Carman's book has an introduction by Mr. 
C. G.D. Roberts.] 

The World’s Classics. The Essays of Michel, Lord of Montaigne , translated 
by John Florio. Vol. ii. Pp. 605. The Works of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke. Vol. i. With an Introduction by His Honour Judge 
Willis. Pp. xxxvi, 363. Each 6J x 4. Henry Frowde, each is. net. 

Whymper, Edward. Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc. A guide. 
Eleventh Edition. Pp. xvi, 206. The Valley of Zermatt and the Matter¬ 
horn. A guide. Tenth Edition. Pp. xvi, 224. With illustrations and 
maps. Each 7§ x 5. Murray, each 3s. net. 

Rumpus, T. Francis. The Cathedrals and Churches of the Rhine and North 
Germany. 84 illustrations and a map. 7J x si- Pp- 3S 6 - Werner 
Laurie, 6s. net. 

[First published three years ago. The present edition has been revised 
and enlarged. Notes have been added on the brasses existing at Grasen, 
Liibeck, Meissen, Posen, Schwerin, Verden, and elsewhere; there are 
several new illustrations.] 

Gowans’s International Library. Taylor, Jeremy. The Marriage Ring. 
Pp. 49. Bunyan, John. The Heavenly Footman. Pp. xiv, 44. Lytton, 
Lord. The Lady of Lyons. Pp. xii, 74. The Haunted and the Haunters. 
Pp. 57. Each sj x 3§. Gowans & Gray, 6d. net each. 

Parvus Cato Magnus Cato. Translated by Benet Burgh. Printed at West¬ 
minster by William Caxton about the year 1477. m£x7$. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 15s. net. 

[This is another of the invaluable facsimiles issued by this Press.] 


1st Edition Sold Out on Dap of Publication, 

2nd Edition Sold Out Within a Fortnight. 

3rd Edition Noto ready. 

THE BAR SINISTER 

By 

J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT 

“ Holds one’s interest to the end.”— Teibunk. 68 . 

“ Strong and convincing.”— Outlook. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London, 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 

THE GARTER MISSION TO JAPAN 

By LORD REDESDALE, Q.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Author of " Tales of Old Japan.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

Gi.ob*.—“ A most interesting little book, full of history that reads like a fairy tale, and 
written in a very charming style, simple and unpretentious, but nevertheless with dignity.” 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—New vol. 

DORSET 

By SIR FREDERICK TREVES 

Bart., G.C,V.O., C.B., LL.D. 

Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL 

CONISTON 

By the Author of “ Richard Carvell,” etc. Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 


VOL. V. NOW READY. 

POCKET TENNYSON 

In 5 vols,, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. jet each. 
VOL. V. DRAMAS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSODY 
From the Twelfth Century to the 
Present Day 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 3 vols., 8vo. 
Vol. V. FROM THE ORIGINS TO SPENSER. 10s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS —New vol. 

WALTER PATER 

By A. C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 2S. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD.. LONDON. 


£ 


4 HOME FOR BOOKS. 

Treat your books as your best friends. They will be true 
to you when all others fail. In other words treat your¬ 
self to a 

"GUNN” 

Sectional Bookcase ||_| 

Your books will look well In It; they will 
always be handy, and its specially made doors 
will keep them free from damage. Built up 
in sections of anv required size, the whole 
looking like a solid, handsome piece of furni¬ 
ture. Always complete, yet always growing. 

Full particulars, prices, and name of nearest 
Agent, post free. Write for " Booklet No. 

S 3 " to WM. ANGUS & CO.. Ltd., 44 Paul 
Street, London, R.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 

DRINK THE 

WHITE 
BLUE 

In making u— I— quantity, It bains so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. fc 
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THE AUTOTYPE CO., 

74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

Reproductions in Monochrome 

of Famous Works of Art. 

By the AUTOTYPE Permanent Process. 

Amongst the numerous publications may be mentioned: 

Selections from the National Gallery (London), the Wallace 
Collection, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery 
(Liverpool). 

Drawings by Holbein from the Royal Collection, Windsor 
Castle. 

Selected Examples of Sacred Art from various Collections. 
Etchings by Rembrandt. 

Drawings by Albert Durer. 

Pictures from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 

Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. Full 
particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Enlarged Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the pub¬ 
lications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free. One 

Shilling. 

A Visit of Inspection is invited to 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART OALLERY, 

74- NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


IF YOU WANT A WEEKLY PAPER WHICH NEVER 
FAILS TO PLEASE AND SATISFY, ORDER FROM 
YOUR INEWSAGENT THE 

Saturday 

Westminster. 

(Issued by the Westminster Gazette) 

IT COSTS BUT A PENNY, YET IS 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ALL-ROUND 
MAGAZINE-REVIEW PUBLISHED. 


THE YEARLY POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION 
IS 6s. 6d. INLAND, AND 8s. 8d. ABROAD. 
SHORTER PERIODS PRO RATA. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondent* 
Everywhere. 

THE SPHERE. 

6<f. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

OHice: Great New Street, E.C. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10,12,14. and 16 Pages Daily 

The Evening Paper or the educated Man and his Family. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers* Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEW5 

(s the most widely circulating paper In the four Western Counties, 
London Private Wire Office: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Plymouthism, London. 

Telephone No.: 165 Holborn. 

THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 

PRICE THREEPENCE 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

Inland, 15s. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 

This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
The ACADEMY, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 


Roses for English Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL sod Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates, tas. 6d. net. By 
post, 1 as. nd. 


Lilies for English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. lod. 


Wall and Water Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ” Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Hock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, las. 6d. net. By post, las. lid. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every 'Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations, 
ais. net. By post, ais. iod. 


Gardening for Beginners . 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. las. 6d. net. By 

post, 13s. __ 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E.T. COOK, Editor of "The Garden." las. 6d. net. By 
po«*, 13a 


Volumes I. and II. 

Gardens Old and New 

(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations In each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. as. net each. 
By post, £a 3s. each. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

The Fruit Garden 

By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price las. 6d. net, by post 13s. 


Sweet Violets and Pansies, 

and Violets from Mountain and Plain 

Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
" The Garden,” Author of " Trees and Shrubs,” etc. 

Price 3*. 6d. net. By post, 3s. iod. 


The Book of British Ferns 

ByCHA 5 . T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3a iod. 


Carnations and Pinks 

Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 38. 6d. net. 
By post, 3s. iod. 


NOW READY PRICE 3a. 3d., by post 3a. lOd. 

DIFFERENT 

DRUMMERS 

BY 

EVELYNE E. RYND 

Author of "Mrs. Green,” "The Rigglesea” 

Times .—“The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ' If t man does not keep pace with bis 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer *; and the author here shows 
that the humour of • Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with reel 
skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is e 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy. 


NOW READY 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

2 Volt., 29/- net, by poit 29 8. VoU. I and X, 12/8 each act 
by post I2/II cacb. 

Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHNSON 


NOW READY 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Edward, 
Second Earl of Malmesbury, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, The Fifth Earl. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 aet. By poet, IO/II 


POLO 

PAST AND PRE8ENT 

By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 aet, by poet, 13/- 

Field .— 414 Polo Past and Present 4 deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is Ailed with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the conAdence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, bat the 
experienced may And pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

44 Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament P^le and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive mesaage the book contains and well worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed consideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where¬ 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their comer, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

44 A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo pounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of bard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rales of England and India: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.’* 


SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
2 Vole.. 29/- net, by post 25/8. Vole. I aod 2, 12/- each act, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Ready. la Two Volaaea 

With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Fliea. Over a$o Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams 

2 VoU.. 29/- aet, by post, 29/10. VoU. I and 2. 12 6 each 
aet, by post 19/- each. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 

T HE Council invite applications for a second 
Assistant Lectureship in French Language, 
Literature, and Philology, at a stipend of /iso 
per annum, under the general direction of the 
Professor of French. Duties to begin October i, 
1906. 

Applications, with not less than six copies of 
testimonials, should be sent before July 30, to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars can 
be obtained, 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 

Secretary. 


VACATION COURSES IN FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH, ITALIAN, Etc. 
(Language, Literature, Phonetics.) 

O RGANISED by the Vacation Courses Council 
in the University of Edinburgh, August 1906. 
Excellent staff of about 50 Professors and Lecturers 
from France, Germany, etc. The Month’s Course 
(two fortnights) will consist of from 70 to 80 
Lectures and practical Lessons in each Language. 
Fees: Month, in one Language, £2: Fortnight, 
£1 5®. : set of five tickets 5s. Board and lodging 
obtainable from 21s. a week. 

Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, 

J. KIRKPATRICK, 

(Professor in the University of Edinburgh). 


N EUILLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


T HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £33,000. 

A unique investment 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. ACottagein the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


S ECOND HAND BOOKSELLING 
BUSINESS FOR SALE—A very old 
established business, situated in South London, 
very wide connection, good shop and two rooms 
and lavatory, side entrance, long lease, rent £40. 
Well selected stock. Proprietor retiring. Unusual 
opportunity for a gentleman having a taste for 
books. Easy terms can be arranged.—A. B., 
c/o J. E. May, Advertisement Agent, 68 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


Books fop Sale, etc. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


F ishing in Derbyshire & around; 

FISHING IN WALES, both by W. M. 
Gallighan, post 8vo, cloth, new; published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. gd. each, post tree .— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


J. POOLE & CO. “3“* 

104 Charing Cross Road, London. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

A 1 inquiries as to Prices of Books itl our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 

N OTES AND QUERIES, 6th series, 12 
vols.; 7th series, 12 vols,; 8th series, 10 vols.; 
being 1880-1896 inclusive, bound in cloth uniformly 
except in colour. Good condition, 34 vols., £4 .— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Books Wanted 

C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 

R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 180a; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd A Townsend, 13 Diilwyn Street, Swansea. 

MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 

HKRALDICA, VoL if. First Series {about 1870), .ranted; 


good price given— 
Vol t, 1869 for tale.) 


CA, VoL ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted; 
-W. K. Goulden, J St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


Typewriting- 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. iod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. L, 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
iod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M, 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


E arly British school. — shep¬ 
herd’s SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School— Shepherd's Gallery, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 

T7XHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
-C' GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 

NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. 


A lpine club, mill street, 

CONDUIT STREET—Large Decorative 
Panels by J. Kerr Lawson are being exhibited by 
Messrs. Carfax & Co., every day from to till 6. 
Admission one shilling. 


W ILLIAM BLAKE. —Exhibition of Paintings 
and Water-colours. The largest ever brought 
together in England at Carfax Gallery, 24 Bury 
Street, St. James. 10 till 6. Admission One 
Shilling 

F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffry, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


"/CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST 
PREACHED IT.” This and other pamphlets 
free and books on loan from Mrs. Squirrbll, 
Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 

S TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per¬ 
manently cared by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; interview on written 
application.—Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford 
Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL_First class, facing the sea and 

sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


POPULAR SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 

SET IN AUTHORITY 

By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of “ An American 
Girl in London,” " The Path of a Star,” etc. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN 

By HERBERT MACILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate 
the Fiddler,” etc. [Srrrnrf Impression. 


HENRY NORTHCOTE 

By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘‘Broke of Covcnden,” “ Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin,” etc. [Srronrf Impression. 


THE HOUSEOFCOBWEBS, and other Stories 

By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft,” etc. [Second Impression. 

FACE TO FACE 

By FRANCISCO ACEBAL. Translated by MARTIN HUME. 

THE EVASION 

By E. B. FROTHINGHAM, Author of “ The Turn of the Road.” 

ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE 

By HOWARD STURGIS, Author of “ Belchamber.” 


MARIE CORELLI’S 

New Novel will be published this month. 
With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
Price 6s. 


NEIV BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES 

THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER 

Bv EDITH SICHEL, Author of “ Catherine de Medici.” With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
128.6.1. net. 

A GERMAN POMPADOUR 

The Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von Gravcnitz I.and- 
holmeisteur of Wurtimburg. By MARIE HAY. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS 

By JOHN FYVIE, Author of ‘‘Some Famous Women of Wit 
and Beauty,” etc. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

By F. S. OLIVER. Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
1 zs. 6d. net. [Scro/irf Impression. 

THE HISTORY OF WARWICK SCHOOL 

By A. F. LEACH. With many Illustrations and P, rtraits. 
Demy 8vo, 10?. net. 

ANIMAL HEROES 

By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Author of ” Wild Animals 
I Have Known,” “ Lives of the Hunted.” ” Monarch of the Big 
Bear,” etc. With ioo Illustrations. Price6s.net. 


NtXT WEEK'S BOOKS. 

THE POCKET GEORGE MEREDITH 

Selections by G. M. T. Limp leather. 2s. 6d. net. 

PLcleet Editions of Mary Johnston's Famous Rom ant es. 
Cloth, ,s. 6d. net each ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD DOMINION 

With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 

BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 

With a Frontispiece. 

NEW EDITION. 

THE LIFE OF PASTEUR 

By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. Translated by Mrs. R. L. 
DEVONSHIRE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd., 16 James Street, London, S.W. 


Roses for English Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. ud. 


Lilies for English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. iod. 


Wail and Water Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of " Wood and Garden." 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp.. Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. By post, 12s. lid. 

The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 

of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
2IS.net. By post, 21 s. iod. 


Gardening for Beginners. 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 13s. 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of The Garden." 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 13s. 


Volumes I. and II. 

Gardens Old and New 

(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 28 . net each. 
By post, £2 3s. each. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

The Fruit Garden 

By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price 12s. 6d. net, by post 13s. 


Sweet Violets and Pansies , 

and Violets from Mountain and Plain 

Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
“ The Garden,” Author of "Trees and Shrubs," etc. 

Price 3s. 6d. net. By post. 3s. iod. 


The Book of British Ferns 

ByCHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H. , President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net By post, 3s. iod. 


Carnations and Pinks 

Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
By post, 3s. iod. 

Published at the Offices of " COUNTRY LIFE," Ltd., 

20 Tavistock Street. W.C. 
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Between 1894 and 1898 there was in existence a Review 
of current scientific investigation called Science Progress, 
conducted by Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B., and edited by 
Professor J. Bretlaud Farmer. Since 1898, when the 
original Science Progress ceased publication, there has been 
“ no British science journal, devoted to those comprehensive 
summaries of recent work* to those general discussions of 
topics of interest to workers in all branches of science, 
which were the predominant features of the old publica¬ 
tion and for which it was rightly valued.” We draw 
those words from the “ Editorialto the new Science 
Progress in the Twentieth Century, a quarterly journal of 
scientific thought, of which the first number (Murray* 5s. 
net) lies before us. The Editors of the new journal are 
Dr. N. H. Alcock and Mr. W. G. Freeman, and there is an 
advisory committee of thirteen, containing many names 
well known in the world of science. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

lx a learned and Interesting paper read before the 
International Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis 
in September 1904 and recently contributed, with addi¬ 
tions and alterations, to a contemporary. Professor E. A. 
Sonnenschein deals with “ Latin as an Intellectual Force," 
tracing its unbroken influence on modern thought, modern 
religion, modern law, modern poetry, and modern art, 
and declaring that the study of the Greek and Latin 
Classics ** is in reality a study of our own past—our very 
own—divorced from which all that is most characteristic 
in the present is only half intelligible." “It is,” he 
continues, “because . . . modern life is soaked with 
Greek and still more with Latin influences, that it will 
always depend for its complete interpretation on a study 
of the classics—that is, so long as the landmarks of our 
present culture remain unshifted.” 


Wise words; and they seem all the wiser after a perusal 
of Dr. Sonnenschein's article, which shows, among other 
things, the remarkable part played by Stoicism in its 
highest form in the development of our own thought and 
morality. But there is a point of special interest in the 
paper, which is our real reason for referring to it. 
Dr. Sonnenschein illustrates the influence of Latin upon 
English literature by a fact which he discovered some two 
years ago. Portia’s speech on mercy is based, in his 
opinion, upon Senecas tract “De Clementia.” The 
parallel passages were communicated by Dr. Sonnenschein 
to a contemporary some two years ago, but their impor¬ 
tance is so great that the possibility of their having 
escaped the notice of many students of Shakespeare 
induces us to give them here in full: 

It becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. (M. of V. iv. 1.) 

Nnllum (dementia ex omnibus magis quam regem aut principem 
decet. (Seneca, De Clementia, 1, 3, 3.) 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 

Eo scilicet formosius id esse magnificentiusque fatebimur quo in 
maiore praestabitur potestate (i. 19 1): 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings : 

It is an attribute of God himself. 

Quod si di placabiles et aequi delicta potentium non statim fulminibus 
persequuntur, quanto aequius est hominem hominibus praepositum 
mid animo exercere imperium ? (i. 7, 2}: 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 

Quid autem ? Non proxlmum eis (dis) locum tenet is qui se ex 
deorum natura gerit beneficus et largus et in melius potens ? (1. 19, 9) : 

Consider this, 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. 

Cogitato . . . quanta solitudo et vastitas futura sit si nihil 
relinquitur nisi quod index severus absolverit (i. 6. 1). 

Professor Sonnenschein's advice to students of Shake¬ 
speare : “ Study the prose works of Seneca,” seems very 
pertinent after the perusal of these remarkable parallels. 


The “Editorial” referred to gives a very clear idea 
of the views of the Editors. The first is to present 
summaries (“ as far as possible of a non-technical char¬ 
acter”) of important recent work in any branch of 
science, to show the progress achieved and, if possible, 
to indicate something of the line of further advance. 
Specialists in one subject will thus be enabled to keep up 
with the doings of specialists in other subjects; the public 
that is interested in science will obtain trustworthy infor¬ 
mation in not too technical language, and teachers and 
students will feel less the lack of original matter and find 
more guidance in the use of it. By this means also the 
scientific workers in all parts of the Empire may obtain 
a meeting-ground for the exchange of information and 
ideas. Finally, the “practical” aspects of science are 
not to be neglected, and the relationship of “pure” 
science to industries, hygiene and so forth will be kept 
in view. 


This first number contains twelve papers. Mr. W. J. 
Ashley, the Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham, leads off with a paper on a Science of Com¬ 
merce, and the other articles belong to pure Chemistry, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Physical Geography as a subject 
for Education, Botany, Entomology, Zoology, and 
Geology applied to mining. The contents show, in fact, 
that both pure and applied science are to have fair play; 
and the first number promises a very high quality, 
practical and theoretical, to a publication to which we 
wish every kind of success. 


In the latest number (1903-4) of that invaluable 
publication, the “ London Topographical Record,” which 
is the organ of the London Topographical Society, 
appears a paper by Mr. J. George Head on the alterations 
which have taken place in the northern portion of St. 
Marylebone in the last fifteen years. The circumstances 
have been exceptional, perhaps, since three railways (one 
of them the Great Central) and two electric light corpora¬ 
tions have been allowed to lay hands on the district within 
that time; but the list of interesting houses that have 
been removed makes sad reading. Sarah Siddons’s 
House, 27 Upper Baker Street, where she lived from her 
retirement in 1817 till her death in 1831, George IV. 
having promised that her windows should not be over¬ 
looked by Nash's new houses in Regent’s Park; three 
houses of George Eliot, 10 Harewood Square, 16 Bland- 
ford Square, where she wrote “ Silas Mamer ” and 
“ Romola,” and 21 North Bank, where she wrote “Felix 
Holt,” “ Daniel Deronda” and other works; the house, 
18 St. John’s Wood Road, where Landseer was living 
when he designed the lions in Trafalgar Square; Huxley’s 
two houses, 14 Waverley Place (where Tyndall succeeded 
him) and 41 North Bank, and the house in Alpha Road 
where Mary Lamb ended her days. 
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These are only a few from Mr. Head’s list, which con¬ 
tains also Old Harley House and tl.e Manor House at the 
junction of Lisson (Lilestone) Grove and Mary lebone Road. 
It is true that Mr. Head, with praiseworthy cheerfulness, 
dwells on the advantages gained by the clearing out of 
crowded and inferior quarters and the creation by rail¬ 
ways and electric light works of what are to some extent 
open spaces. That, no doubt, is gratifying to the residents 
in the district, if but small consolation to those who live 
elsewhere. And those who remember old Paris, those who 
have watched Rome being cleaned and tidied and 
smartened up and made as nice and neat and new as 
Paris, will spare a sigh of regret for lost associations—the 
associations that help to bring the great dead vividly to 
the imagination. _ 

A contributor to a contemporary has been making a 
pilgrimage in “The English Engadine” (as the adver¬ 
tisements of a certain railway company have it), and, 
standing before Milton’s cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, 
“ where the poet worked on the all but finished manu¬ 
script of Paradise Lost, dictating his noble lines to any 
one of the household who happened to be near at the 
time," dreamed a very pretty dream. In imagination he 
heard “ the dictation ot the organ-sounding verses which 
re-echo to this time in the minds of men . . .” and 
conjured up a vision of the way the poet’s days were 
spent, till “ the years slipped by and the time came for 
the return to London.” At Chalfont, says our pilgrim, 
“ he was induced by his friend, to whom he had given the 
manuscript of his greatest poem, to undertake the writing 
of Paradise Regained.” _ 

The vision as a whole is pleasing, but, unfortu¬ 
nately. there is a good deal of dreaming and very little 
fact. The poet did not “ work on the all but finished 
manuscript of Paradise Lost” in his cottage, for the 
simple reason that it was finished before he went to 
Chalfont, and this unhappily prevented “ any one of the 
household who happened to be near” from putting the 
“ noble lines ” on paper. Again, the years had no 
opportunity of slipping by as our pilgrim supposes: 
Milton did not stay long at Chalfont. Last, he was not 
“ induced " by Ellwood to write “ Paradise Regained,” 
nor did he “ undertake ” to do so. Ellwood did not even 
suggest a poem. At Chalfont, being shown the manu¬ 
script of “Paradise Lost” and asked how he liked it, 
“ I modestly but freely told him,” says Ellwood, in his 
History, which we shall notice before long, “and after 
some further Discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, 
Thou hast said much here of Paradise lost, but what hast 
thou to say of Paradise found ? He made me no Answer, 
but sate some time in a Muse; then brake off that 
Discourse, and fell upon another Subject. . . . And 
when afterwards I went to wait on him [in London] he 
showed me his Second Poem . . . and in a pleasant Tone 
said to me, This is owing to you: for you put it into my 
Head by the Question you put to me at Chalfont ; which 
before I had not thought of.” 

The Public Libraries Committee of Hampstead have 
published an exceedingly able catalogue of their central 
library. Although in plan and style it does not differ 
from the catalogues of other libraries, it has improved 
upon them by adding notes descriptive of almost every 
book catalogued. These notes as a rule run to five or six 
lines of small print, and they summarise the principal 
subject-matter or argument of the books they refer to, 
and point out the class of readers the authors have held in 
view. Thus, the readers at this library are told whether 
a book is technical, or popular, or non-mathematical; or 
that a certain preparation is necessary before they can 
read this or that book. The work is well done; the 
guidance being offered tactfully, and criticism being 
subordinated to careful analysis of the contents of books. 
The public libraries of this country would be of much 
greater educational value if many more catalogues of this 


type were issued, but the expenses of publication are con¬ 
siderable—the Hampstead catalogue embraces about 
eighteen thousand books and runs to over five hundred 
pages—and library authorities naturally hesitate before 
embarking upon enterprises of the sort. Considering that 
the number of important books published in English is, 
after all, not very large it is extraordinary that some 
effort has not been made by public libraries to provide 
the means of describing current publications once for all 
libraries. 


Of course, descriptive lists of books are issued by many 
libraries, among which may be noted those at Croydon, 
Finsbury, Kingston-upon-Thames and West Ham, where 
very good periodical lists or “magazines” are published. 
But the majority of municipal libraries, whether able to 
afford magazines or not, are securing publicity for their 
books by means of manuscript lists or small exhibitions of 
books dealing with topics of a day's interest. Thus quite 
recently libraries have been endeavouring to interest the 
public in such various subjects as earthquakes, State 
education, Henrik Ibsen, and Spain. Every adventitious 
aid to pushing books is as readily taken advantage of by 
library authorities as by booksellers. Some people may 
be inclined to smile or to sneer at such semi-commercial 
methods of educating the public, but the librarians are 
right: they have to serve a section of the public whose 
taste for literature is confined to sensational fiction, but 
who may be induced, if their literary palates are tickled, 
to read a better class of book, in the first place out of 
curiosity, secondly from habit and preference. Librarians 
can put up with the smiles at the means they adopt, as 
long as they know that the desired end is in some cases 
achieved. _ 

Not long ago news came from Rome that the 
Rome correspondent of Le Temps has discovered in a 
second-hand dealer's shop an Aldine Press copy of 
Plutarch’s “Moralia,” bearing the autograph, “Francisci 
Rabelesi Cbinonen,” i e., Francois Rabelais of Chinon, 
where the author of “ Pantagruel ” was born. There are 
also a number of notes on the title-page, which appear to 
be in the handwriting of Rabelais. That Rabelais was 
indebted to Plutarch, every Rabelaisian knows ; but the 
correspondent referred to, M. Pierre-Paul Plan, has illus¬ 
trated this indebtedness by a number of comparisons, 
which previous commentators have overlooked. If his 
contention proves to be true, this will be one of the 
historic finds in the “ twopenny box,” which become 
rarer every year. 

The most interesting among many interesting things in 
Mr. Tregaskis’s new catalogue is R6n6-Auguste-Constantin 
de Renneville’s “ Otia Bastiliaca,” a unique work. De 
Renneville was the author of the famous history of the 
Bastille, written in this country after his release. He 
was imprisoned—no one quite knows why—from May 
1702 till June 1713, and suffered, during much of that 
time, very severe treatment. One of his consolations was 
the composition of poems, which he wrote, with ink made 
of soot, wine and bone, in between the lines of a copy of 
“ Auteurs Deguisez ” (Paris, 1690), which he bought from 
another prisoner, the Capuchin Florent de Brandebourg. 
This is the volume Mr. Tregaskis now offers for sale. It 
was left behind by de Renneville on his release, having 
been previously confiscated, and formed part of the 
Bastille Library; after which it appears from the binding 
to have become the property of Louis XV. 

A curious point is that Voltaire was supposed to have 
seen this volume and to have taken from one of de Renne¬ 
ville’s poems, called “A Vision, or Caprice,” the idea— 
and even more than the idea—of the seventh song in “ La 
Henriade.” Voltaire was imprisoned in the Bastille from 
May 1717 to May 1718. A certain M. La Baumel e, 
who was in the Bastille about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, tore out the leaves containing the poem, in order 
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to expose the plagiarism of Voltaire to the world. The 
leaves were discovered in his hat, and taken from him on 
bis release. The fortunate possessor of the volume will 
have an interesting task in determining how far the 
charge is true. __ 

A letter published recently in Germany gives an account 
of the death of Goethe, wnich differs in some respects 
from other accounts, though it does not necessarily con¬ 
tradict them. The letter was written in 1832 by a student 
of painting, who was an intimate friend of Goethe's family. 
Goethe had been laid up with a bad cold and was being 
nursed by his daughter-in-law, Ottilie. At seven o’clock 
in the morning of the day on which he died he asked her 
to bring him a portfolio full of diagrams, and for a while 
they studied optics together. Feeling much better, he 
began to talk about the coming spring and of his recovery. 
He even tried to write, numbering the pages of a manu¬ 
script. At ten o'clock he could scarcely speak, but kept 
on saying endearing phrases to Ottilie, who held his hand 
between hers. His eyes closed, but he opened them for a 
moment and looked affectionately at his daughter-in-law, 
and then died at half-past eleven. It will be seen that in 
the above account there is no mention of the famous 
phrase: “ Light, more light! ” 


The Cheltenham Ladies’ College Guild produced last 
week an Egyptian play called Hatshepsct, by Miss Rose 
Seaton, with the idea of helping those who saw it to 
“ appreciate the labours of that earnest race of scholars, 
French, English and German, who have extracted from 
the hieroglyphs their secret, and made the dead speak.” 
The play gave nothing more than a series of scenes in the 
life of the greatest of Egypt’s queens, but the scenery by 
Mr. Sydney Herbert was well worth seeing. The dresses 
also were of considerable interest, as it is difficult to grasp 
from conventional line-drawings the form and material of 
the Egyptian costumes. Miss Seaton wrote the play 
“ under circumstances of great anxiety and sorrow.” 
From the educational point of view she was very success¬ 
ful, since she managed to put into it a vast amount of 
historical detail, for the understanding of which a book of 
the words, with notes, was necessary. We can only regret 
that an able piece of work should have been prefaced by 
a foolishly laudatory introduction. 


If you walk from the Hammersmith Broadway down the 
narrow noisy street along which the trams make their 
strident way to the country, you will come to a winding 
passage called Hampshire Hog Lane, silent probably but 
for the echo of your own footsteps. At the very end of it 
stands a rambling little old house, with a porch and a 
garden in fiont where round tables and chairs are set. It 
is the Hampshire House Social Club for men, and here a 
Free Picture Exhibition is being held which is, in its way, 
unique. In the first room, where stands the billiard 
table ready for use, are the oil-paintings, lent by the artists 
and hung by an artist. There is a charming Camille 
Pissarro, Route de Versailles a Louveciennes; a portrait of 
William Morris, whose house stands hard by, by Sir W. B. 
Richmond, who opened the exhibition ; a fantastic, lightly 
mauve landscape by Lucian Pissarro, and many other 
pictures, each with an individuality of its own. 


So through the Bar Parlour and the Newspaper Room 
up strange old stairs to the Reading Room, and you find 
the gems of the exhibition. Three exquisite drawings by 
A. E. John, the drawing of a girl’s head leaning forward 
by W'atts, The Knight's Farewell in pen and ink by Burne- 
Jones, a wonderful lithograph by Chailes Shannon in his 
most romantic and terrible mood—it is called The Break¬ 
water —much beauty is in that quaintly shaped room, 
looking out on the fifteen allotments in the garden below. 

Art was given for that; 

God uses us to help each other so 
Lending our minds out, 


said Browning’s Lippo Lippi, and this might be the motto 
of this club. It is well worth a visit for many reasons, and 
visitors will not fail to be delighted by the refreshing 
frankness with which several neatly-written placards invite 
them to subscribe liberally towards the expenses. 


Messrs. Ernest Brown and Phillips have held during 
the last twelvemonths at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, a series of Exhibitions of French Art which has 
included the work of Corot, Millet, Daubigny, Harpignies 
and J. E. Blanche. These are now followed by an ex¬ 
hibition of the work of two eminent painters—Eugene 
Boudin and Albert Lebourg, which was opened on Thursday 
last at these galleries. The famous marine painter is re¬ 
resented by twenty characteristic works, and it is the 
rst occasion on which a collection of Lebourg’s paintings 
has been shown in this country, although several exhibi¬ 
tions of this artist’s works have been held during the 
last few years in Paris, where he is much esteemed. 
There is on view at the same time a choice collection of 
water-colours and drawings by deceased and living Masters 
of the English School. 


LITERATURE 

TOWARDS JOY ? 

Vers La Joie. Ames Paiennes, Ames ChrHiennes. Par Lucie 
F£lix-Faure Goyau. (Paris : Perrin, 3 fr. 50 .) 

There may be some doubt as to the soundness of the 
philosophy of this book; there can be none as to the 
charm with which it is written and the fine taste and 
insight which render it a delight to read. The main thesis 
of the author is that the ancient pagan under a gay and 
light exterior concealed an undying pain and sorrow, 
whereas the Christian, borne down by his load of grief, 
weary and worn and sad, nevertheless has that inward 
peace which atones for all. Many will wish that they 
could accept the argument, but, to quote a passage from 
the book: “ the finest gift of Prometheus to mortals is 
found to be illusion: ‘ I have hindered mortals from fore¬ 
seeing their fate.’ ‘By what remedy hast thou cured 
them of this evil?’ ‘I have placed within them blind 
hopes.’ . . .” It has recently been pointed out in these 
columns that the message of science is one antagonistic 
to Christian belief. The most profound students agree 
with M. Metchnikoff that, as far as human knowledge 
can go, it points to annihilation and death, and says that, 
as far as the individual is concerned, the hereafter must 
be one of darkness and oblivion. If that be so, then the 
consolation offered by Lucie F 61 ix-Faure Goyau is but 
another of the "blind hopes” with which the compas¬ 
sionate Prometheus dowered mankind. But, as we have 
already hinted, the interest of the book does not lie in 
its philosophy but in the interpretation of the deepest 
thoughts of men. The lesson set forth is in itself good. 
The virtues it inculcates are those which tend to be for¬ 
gotten and neglected in a world which is in danger of 
returning to the paganism from which it emerged. They 
are obedience, humility, patience, renunciation. They 
have formed no small part of the Christian equipment 
and even though science should declare that religion 
itself is but a fable their value to the human race 
will remain the same. At any rate, they are essentially 
modern. The author has found illustrations of them 
in Christina Rossetti, Eugenie De Guerin, and Saint 
Catherine of Siena, of whom biographical sketches close 
the argument; but the general interest of the book 
lies in its preliminary analysis of the soul of paganism. 
The essential thoughts of the Greeks are traced in the 
revelations afforded by the poetry, art, ornaments placed 
on tombs, epitaphs, and in those white jars, the lecylhes 
blancs. In reality, this involves a survey of the choicest 
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literature and the deepest thought of the period. In 
every direction what is found is a great depth of sadness. 
Homer sang that the race of men were but as leaves that 
the wind blows away and that return with the spring¬ 
time. A little later Moschus took up the same burden: 

Ah me, when the mallows wither in the garden, and the green 
parsley, and the curled tendrils of the anise, on a later day they live 
again, and spring in another year; but we men, we, the great and 
mighty, or wise, when once we have died, in hollow earth we sleep, 
gone down into silence; a right long, and endless, and unawakening 

In all there is the same note of sadness. “ Mortals have 
no escape from destined woe,” says the Chorus in the 
Antigone. “ A man never bathes twice in the same wave,” 
runs an old proverb; and we all know Menander’s oft- 
quoted words: “ Whom the gods love die young.” 
Homer’s idea of death has been described by M. Girard 
as gross and material. 

Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles Peleus’ son, the uinou wrath 
that brought on the Achaians woes innumerable, and burled down 
into Hades many strong souls of heroes, and gave themselves to be a 
prey to dogs and all winged fowls. 

The commentator goes on: 

Themselves, that is, their body with their blood, their nerves and the 
principles and agents of their strength ; we must add even their 
passions and their intellect. For see what is the nature of those souls 
who run to the call of Ulysses. Before they have drunk the blood of 
the victims, they are without knowledge and without remembrance, 
incorporeal images of beings who once existed. It is this blood which, 
poured into their faded limbs, rekindles in them for a few moments 
feeling and intelligence. Real existence is attached, then, to the body ; 
separation from it is no deliverance, it is a diminution scarcely short of 
annihilation. 

Mr. Swinburne has tried to render that Greek idea of 
the soul in “ Atalanta in Calydon,” where he says : 

But thou, O Mother, 

The dreamer of dreams. 

Wilt thou bring forth another 
To feel the sun’s beams 

When I move among shadows a shadow, and wail by impassable 
streams ? 

The idea is borne out by figures on the licythes blancs. 
As the author says: 

This poor little shuddering and naked thing that the soul then seems 
to be, murmurs with a vague wail that is stifled by the tomb. It is 
represented on the beautiful white jars with a gracious elegance it 
appears there in the shape of a little winged figure which is flying 
away. 

The clear daylight of Greece or of Sicily does not shine 
on the fabulous mead of asphodels where the poets 
placed their dead. The monuments stood on the margin 
of the sea, by the roadside, under the myrtles and the 
oleanders, in the sunshine they loved. Their epitaphs 
generally attested their desire to mingle again with life. 
Women are continually shown weeping at these memorials. 
M. Pottier, who has made a study of the Greek white 
jars, says that generally their attitudes are more pathetic 
and more violent than in other scenes of grief. The 
description of the figures deserves to be quoted: 

Two spirits, Hypnos and Thanatos, appear to receive the corpse from 
the hands of the mourners. Hypnos and Thanatos, sleep and death, 
twin sons of the night, both winged, one black and the other white . . 
To take the soul tothedwellings of Hades, Hermes, Psychopompe and 

the ferryman Charon also appear. 

Little winged figures, images of the flying soul, hover, we might say, 
on the jars and reproduce the sorrowful features of the bystanders. 
No one tries to rebel against fate, and we remember Homer's verse: 
*• The gods have endowed man with a patient heart.” 

The very essence of the Greek idea of the soul is con¬ 
veyed in the famous lines of the Emperor Hadrian : 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula ? 

If we look at the epitaphs we find them at least in 
perfect harmony with this: 


Hail, Earth, our common mother. Weigh not too heavily on 
Oesigenes; he has weighed but lightly upon thee. 

A modern cemetery slows us the most extraordinarily 
vulgar exhibition of sentiment that can be imagined, in the 
epitaphs commonly placed on the tombs of little children. 
The Greeks loved their children too, but how different is 
the epitaph: 

The little girl went away before her time, in her seventh year, to 
Hades whither she pre.eded many companions of her own age, 
wishing, unhappy one ! to see her little brother of twenty months, a tiny 
child who had suffered pitiless death. Alas! Peristeris, mark for so 
much affliction, what heavy trials is a god always ready to impose on 
men 1 

Perhaps the most pathetic epitaph quoted is the brief one: 
“ I am the tomb of her who was called Glance.” We 
knew nothing of her who was called Glauce, as we 
knew nothing of those who loved to call her so. The 
name of a forgotten being, says our author, is it not an 
empty emblem, an indecipherable enigma ? The epitaph 
on the ship-wrecked sailors foretells oblivion : 

Man, husband your life. In evil weather hoist not your sail: at the 
best, life is not very long! Unfortunate Cleonice, you set sail in 
utmost haste towards opulent Thasos, an adventurer from Coele-Syria; 
you crossed the sea what time the Pleiades fall, and with the Pleiades 
thou art fallen for ever. 

Our author points out that the smiling Ionian sea, the 
azure Tjrrhene, and the blue .Egean are all alike, the 
faithless sea «.f mourning and of funerals. 

Sailors [says another inscription], why do you bury me near the 
sea ? . . . I tremble at the sound of the waves, the cause of my death. 
Yet, even so, greeting and joy to you who had pity on Nicetas. 

It would be easy to multiply the evidence of that sadness 
with which the Greeks met death. “ There is lacking to 
all,” says our author, “even after so many troubles and 
burdens, the seal of the Christian sepulchres whose calm¬ 
ness spreads from death into life: the Requiescat in pace." 
But we hear the voice of one murmuring : “ Is this not 
another of the esperances aveugles ? ” 

In Roman literature we find but an echo of the Greek, 
and the author has not done badly in taking Lucretius 
and Horace as its exponents. We need not follow the 
argument too closely. If Lucie F 61 ix-Faure Goyau had 
made the same researches into the deepest and most 
heartfelt poetry of the last two thousand years, she would 
have had but the same tale to tell. The greatest of our 
poets has branded, as with red-hot irons, such sentences 
as these on the human memory: “ Life ... is a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothirg.” 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our 
little life is rounded with a sleep.” While Christianity 
endures, it must carry with it a belief in the resurrection, 
and our memorials of the dead bear a testimony— 
which is very frequently conventional though it may 
often be sincere—to this faith and hope, but at bottom 
there seems always to have been a fear, if not a 
consciousness, that oblivion is waiting for souls. Even a 
man of such simple and fine piety as George Herbert, when 
he came to talk of going down to the dust, used exactly 
the same language as might have been employed by the 
most pagan of the ancient Greeks. If medern literature 
were subjected to the srme research that has been ex¬ 
pended on the old, it would be found that human nature 
has possessed at all times the same doubts aLd hopes and 
fears; yet t cannot but be admitted that the Chtistian 
faith contains the best wisdom that mankind has yet 
developed. It has sustained those who were inclined to 
despond, given hope to the despairing, refreshment to the 
sad and weary; nor could three more brilliant examples 
of its influence have been chosen than those of which 
our author has made so careful a study. Each con¬ 
quered in her place and in her own way—Christina Ros¬ 
setti, Eugenie de Guerin, and St. Catherine of Sienna. 
They are three names well worthy of being joined 
together. 
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THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

History of the War in South Africa, 1899 - 1902 . Compiled by 
direction of his Majesty’s Government by Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.B., with a staff of officers. 
Vol. i. (Hurst & Blackett, 17 s. 6d. net.) 

It is just three years since Sir Frederick Maurice took 
over the task of compiling the official history of the war, 
and he tells us in the preface that Colonel Henderson had 
not then written either narrative of, or comments on, the 
military operations. The delay in publication is 
apparently clue to the fact that the late Government did not 
decide until November of last year that it was undesirable 
to discuss in the history: 

any questions that had bees at issue between them and the rulers of 
the two republics, or any points that had been in dispute at home, 
and to confine this history [k'cJ to the military contest. 

This decision was undoubtedly wise, but if it had been 
made earlier there would have been less cause for com¬ 
plaint of the historians, who have, for no fault of their 
own, through delay, incurred much censure. The volume 
deals with the campaign on the Natal side up to Colenso; 
in the East of Cape Colony—Gatacre’s country, up to 
Stormberg; in the centre of Cape Colony, French’s opera¬ 
tions round Colesberg up to the time when he joined Lord 
Roberts’s main army; in the western part of the theatre 
of war. Lord Methuen’s four big fights; and Lord 
Roberts’s arrival at Cape Town and his re-organisation 
and concentration on the Modder for the relief of 
Kimberley and invasion of the Orange Free State. 

The early chapters of the volume deal with the prepara¬ 
tion for, and outbreak of, war; the theatre of war; the 
armies of the belligerents and the Navy in the Boer War. 
These chapters are good of their kind, but that which 
deals with the British Army appears to be a short adapta¬ 
tion of part of the Times History chapter on the British 
military system. That on the Navy is more original, but 
like many other parts of the book offers platitudes instead 
of criticism. The following is a sample : 

Happily our public services, both civil and military, have grown up 
in the traditions that each branch and department, while it has special 
grooves in which its own particular duty runs, is at all times on the 
look-out to help any other department. The Navy and Army are no 
strangers to this practice of mutual aid. Their special duties have 
in times past so often led to each helping the other in some way, 
that perhaps there exists between them in a rather special degree 
that feeling of comradeship which is engendered by sharing the 
same duties and the same perils and hardships; just as boys who 
have gone through the same mill at school, and got into and out 
of the same scrapes together, are undoubtedly imbued with an esprit 
it corps which is often a valuable possession in after-life. 

This pretty sentiment should be particularly gratifying 
to the Treasury, which naturally is included as one of 
those civil public services which is always so friendly with 
the War Office: the acknowledgment is all the more 
graceful because so much money has been spent on the 
production of this book. 

It is impossible to criticise in detail a volume which 
covers so large a period of the operations, but the general 
impression obtained from reading it is that it is very solid 
and non-committal. It is the very antithesis of the 
German staff history, in which criticism of the operations 
is frequent, though often based on an inadequate know¬ 
ledge of the facts, and it cannot, of course, be compared 
with the Times history in which every body and thing is 
regarded, and rightly, as a fair object for criticism. The 
result is that here we get a large quantity of facts, and 
little more than facts. Occasionally, however, there is 
noticeable a tendency to present the facts in the most 
favourable light; as an example may be quoted two 
extracts bearing on Colonel Baden-Powell’s mission: 

(L) p. 39. The War Office despatched Col. R. S. S. Baden-Powell, 
with a staff of special service officers, to organise a force in southern 
Rhodesia. It was hoped that, in the event of war, his column might 
detain a portion of the Boer commandos in that quarter, since its 


position threatened the northern Transvaal. To his task was sub¬ 
sequently added the organisation of a mounted infantry corps which, 
based on Mafeking, might similarly hold back the burghers of the 
western districts of the South African Republic. 

(II.) p. 44. At Mafeking it was realised that Col. Baden-Poweli's 
troops would be unable to do more than protect the large quantities 
of stores accumulated by merchants at that station against the 
formidable Boer force which was concentrating for attack upon it. 
Nevertheless, by so doing, Baden-Powell would fulfil the rdle assigned 
to him, since he would prevent large numbers of the enemy from 
engaging in the serious invasion of the exposed frontier territories cf 
Cape Colony. 

These statements, we maintain, are incorrect because 
Baden-Powell was meant to take an offensive part in the 
war: that he was ultimately instrumental in “ containing ” 
large numbers of the enemy for a considerable time has 
nothing to do with the question. It is true that his part 
was, as carried out, most successful, but it was not “ the 
r 61 e assigned to him,” which was a sort of roving com¬ 
mission to make raids in the American fashion on the 
enemy. The fault lay not with Baden-Powell but with 
the original scheme, which did not provide him with a 
force large enough for the purpose of raiding. To s’ur 
over facts like this is a common habit, and it is this 
practice which leads even official historians to write of 
“ untoward events ” without explaining the causes which 
made those events untoward. It is possible, in spite of 
this, to feel a keen sympathy with the historian, since he 
sent proofs to all the principal actors of the war, so that 
“ much fresh evidence has been received and embodied : ” 
we can imagine also that a good deal of what had been 
written was excised by the same actors, and that the 
editor had to respect their wishes. If this is the case, we 
can understand the real meaning of the word “ compiled ” 
on the title-page. 

The prospectus of the history says that “ the work is 
something more than a dull record of fact,” and adds that 
“ comparisons are drawn from the military history of both 
Great Britain and America, and the influence of character, 
both individual and national, on the course of events 
receives due attention.” We regret that we are unable to 
agree with the prospectus. The record is not dull, but the 
history is little more than a record. The facts, being 
official, are presumably correct as far as they go, but even 
if more accurate, which for several reasons they should be, 
than those in the T imes history, they are not presented in 
so picturesque a manner. It is not only criticism and 
historical parallels;.that we miss, but explanations. The 
account of Magersfontein is typical. We have here no 
explanation of Lord Methuen’s inactivity during the 
eleven days before the battle. Of criticism there is 
nothing, which is not to be wondered at, since the chief 
performer is still on the active list; but the battle was, 
after all, one of the most controversial episodes in the war. 
Tacked on at the end of the chapter is a nice little note 
about the occupation of the reverse slope of a hill, which 
is very interesting in its way and of that allusive kind 
which would win marks in an examination. Why the 
Highland brigade was not supported directly it was known 
that the night attack had failed; why no provision had 
been made for the possible failure of the attack which was 
to form the pivot of the whole plan of operations ; what 
was the reason for the extraordinary order to Colvile— 
and so on: there are a dozen disputed points about the 
fight to which the official historian turns a deaf ear. 
And where is the promised comment and comparison ? 
Here was a chance for General Maurice to show his 
knowledge, but even that authority on the Franco- 
German War has refrained from introducing anything 
obvious about the Guards at St. Privat when he is 
writing of Mageisfontein. Of the battle of Colenso 
the only criticism is, apparently, that of Sir Redvers 
Buffer himself, that “ the plan for the passage of 
theTugelawas undoubtedly so hazardous that only the 
most exact sequence of the phases of its execution could 
have brought it to a successful issue.” Mr. Ameiy’s 
remark on the battle is by now proverbial: “It was the 
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general who, at the critical moment, (ailed his troops.” 
The German official history said much the same thing; 
and it would be impossible, we should have imagined, for 
the editor of this book to have abstained from comment. 
As General Maurice, however, finds no fault with Sir 
Redvers Buller’s remark, he presumably approves the 
tactics of the battle. Here, surely, was scope (or criticism, 
but the fact that the military interest of the war is chiefly 
tactical does not seem to be appreciated in Pall Mall. We 
begin to wonder for whom the history is intended. Not 
for the civilian, surely; because for him the inferences 
from the facts must be drawn: he wants to know why a 
battle was lost and why a movement was made. Nor 
can it be for the soldier: there is no need to explain 
to him the meaning of terms like “ dead-ground,” and he, 
too, might like guidance in matters tactical from so 
distinguished an officer as the official historian. 

The book itself is wonderfully cheap, and the port¬ 
folio of good maps and sketches supplied with it is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge. That the lessons 
of the war have not yet been taken to heart is shown by 
a note at the beginning of the volume in connection with 
the maps, from which we learn that no systematic, detailed 
survey has ever been made by any of the South African 
colonies or states, and that most of the existing maps aie 
of little military use. If the history had been up to 
the level of the maps it would have been a delightful 
book; but we hope for better things when the historians 
get into their stride. The next volume deals, inter alia 
with Paardeberg, Sannah’s Post, Ladysmith, and Spiori 
Kop, so perhaps we shall find in it the numerous comments 
promised to the reader, adorned with all the metaphors 
and epithets deleted from the manuscript of volume i. 


THE ART OF APPRECIATION 

Whistler and Others. By Frederick Wedmore. (Pitman 
6 s. net.) ’ 

In a brief appreciation of Ruskin, which is decidedly not 
the least welcome contribution to this volume of collected 
essays, Mr. Wedmore observes : 


?‘. h “^ n * aid • • tha * if y° u a sked painters whether he was 

critic of Painting, they would say : •• No: he was perhaps a critic c 
Architecture ; and if you asked architects whether he was a criti 
of Architecture, they would say : "No: but perhaps he was a criti 

v' ' ' l^fi 1 y u“ W,U n . ot find the Wriler who shall tell yo 
that Ruskin knew little about writing. 3 


Of the critical writings of Mr. Wedmore similar remarks 
have been made. Painters will acknowledge him to be an 
authority on etching; etchers will say: “ Yes; he knows 
something about states, but he probably excels as a critic 
of painting.’ Again, a more generous, and possibly a 
more just estimation of Mr. Wedmore's genius will come 
from students of letters who will agree: “Of the things 
said we know nothing; but from the way in which they 
are said, from the delicate phrasing, and fastidiously 
chosen epithet we know the artist in prose.” 

It is true that Mr. Wedmore rejects “the craftsman’s 
pretension to be the judge without appeal, as to who is 
the real critic of his particular craft,” and by this rejec- 
tion he shows that it is not for the craftsman he writes, as 
K. A. M. Stevenson did. Neither does he write for the 
j e ** av . era 8 e citizen,” to whose opinions about 
art Mr. Wedmore is “ not inclined to attach any over¬ 
weening importance.” 


It would be a satisfaction to suppose that as Time passed, 
opportunities increased, there was amongst the large English pub 
some appreciable progress in tasteful perception and in sincere a 
personal enjoyment of the things of Art. Honestly, I cannot ai 
that this satisfaction is mine. There is something in our Race tl 
makes it a difficulty to extract either irora the admitted bourgeois 
the « cultivated ' person who has rushed to Sienna or the Lomba 
plains, any judgment upon Art comparable in sagacity or cleami 


with that of the first artisan you may collar in the first French 
provincial Museum. 

Between the crowd and the craftsmen comes the army 
of connoisseurs, and it is for the better sort of connoisseur, 
the man who prizes beauty and expressiveness above 
rarity and monetary value, that Mr. Wedmore writes. In 
the essay on “ The Field of the Print Collector” he is seen 
at his best, gently chiding the present cult of the coloured 
engraving, “ the spoilt Morland, the enfeebled Wheatley, 
the sugary Bartolozzi, meretricious and elegant,” pater¬ 
nally advising the collector to let be this “prettyish, 
momentarily engaging, easily-tired-of thing,” and firmly 
exhorting him to turn to better ways. He dwells briefly, 
but suggestively, on the more solid qualities of Jacque- 
mart, Bega, Hollar, Ribot, Jongkind, and many another 
sterling etcher whose works are within the reach of but 
modestly furnished purses. Soothingly he points out that 
examples of the great Dutchman are not beyond the scope 
of moderate means: 

Is it not a welcome thought, a grateful, satisfactory reflection, 
that if there are certain prints of Rembrandt’s, which—in given 
states at all events—cost, each of them, the price of a small house, 
or the price of a farm in Wiltshire, there are also certain prints 
of his, good and desirable, which cost, each of them, only the 
price of a second-rate bicycle, of a hired brougham to go to three 
parties, or a Box to see Miss Adeline Gen£e or Miss Gabrielle 
Ray? 

In this field of criticism Mr. Wedmore is without a peer, 
but it is only fair to add that, if he rarely condescends to 
analyse those technical qualities which are the be-all and 
the end-all of the craftsman, it is not that he is imper¬ 
vious to their charm, but because these come within the 
region of facts and Mr. Wedmore’s aim is to contribute 
ideas rather than facts. Throughout these papers, many 
of them extending to little over a page, Mr. Wedmore 
shows his intense love of beauty, his just appreciation of 
the fit. His critical method is not exhaustive but sug¬ 
gestive, and no inventory of qualities could so stimulate 
the imagination as one of his pregnant summaries. “ The 
warm correctness of Fantin’s draughtsmanship” . . . 
“ Water-colour drawing, though it has no reason to be 
petty, has no permission to be huge.” ..." Enjoying a 
great inheritance from the Venetians and a little legacy 
from Boucher” (of Etty)—these are pronouncements 
whose nicety will commend them to craftsmen no less than 
to amateurs. 

The appreciation of Whistler, to which precedence is 
given in the book as well as in the title, is not the most 
satisfying of these essays, but the genius of this artist was 
so complex and so various that it is impossible to treat of 
it adequately in so limited a space. Mr. Wedmore, how¬ 
ever, sets the reader on the right road, touching on 
Whistler’s pre-occupation with the decorative side of 
painting, his “ nature essentially aristocratic,” his beau¬ 
tifying acceptance of “ the very things that seem most 
commonplace to commonplace people,” his “own special 
revelation of character, through pose, instead of through 
feature,” and, naturally, dwelling at greater length on 
those etchings which will “ lie unabashed for ever by the 
side of the noblest Rembrandts.” Fantin-Latour, Crome, 
Cotman, Hine, Brabazon, Constable and Lucas—the art 
of all these receives sympathetic and suggestive treatment, 
while Boudin inspires Mr. Wedmore to an entrancing 
essay, in which discreet biography and critical apprecia¬ 
tion are flawlessly blended. But the keynote to Mr. Wed¬ 
more’s critical outlook is given best of all in a mere note 
on “Still life,” where, replying to those who say that real 
flowers, “ the actual things,” must tie better than painted 
flowers, he solemnly avers: 

But tbev forget that in the picture, wise men have the things—their 
charm at least—and the Art beside the things—the painter's own great 
way of looking at and rendering them—a bumble truth which I 
commend to the reflection of those who do not quite understand that 
in Art that which endures and vivifies is the temperament of the 
artist. 
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A PRINCE OF GOD 

The Ascent of Mount Carmel. By St. John of the Cross. 

Translated by David Lewis. With a prefatory essay by 

Benedict Zimmermann, O.C.D. (Thomas Baker, 7 s. 6d.) 

To read Saint John of the Cross attentively and intelli¬ 
gently—remembering that he is an expert in the science 
of God, and therefore to be listened to, not criticised—is 
to find oneself presently regarding the entire range of 
existence at a very strange angle. From this point of 
view there is but one supreme reality, which is God; 
other things share only in that reality in proportion as 
they are in adjusted relations with Him, and according 
to the degree in which they transmit His light. He is Im¬ 
manent certainly, but He is Transcendent also. The most 
direct way, therefore, by which He may be approached 
and His reality attained, is to pass as swiftly as possible 
from the dominion of all things relative; and the first 
step of this process is to detach the soul from every lingering 
affection towards the things of sense, from every natural 
impulse, from every preference for one thing more than 
another; the purgation must be complete and unreserved, 
since evil lies not in the creature but in desire. But this 
is only the initial step in the terrible ascent of Carmel; 
for it brings the soul to the region of thought and imagi¬ 
nation, where anthropomorphic gods are fashioned and 
divine attributes are pictured under symbols of human 
action. 

No knowledge, therefore, and no conceptions in this mortal life can 
serve as proximate means of this high union of the love of God. All 
that the understanding may comprehend; all that the will may be 
satisfied with; and all that the imagination may conceive, is most 
unlike to God, and most disproportionate to Him. 

This realm, then, too, must be traversed and left behind, 
giving place to the “ dark night of faith." And even here 
the soul must not be content, for this dark region is 
pierced sometimes by gleams of light—thrills that radiate 
from the God who hides Himself, taking shape, it may be, 
in locutions or visions presented to the faculties of the 
purified soul. But even these spiritual favours and divine 
visitations must but be tasted and left, for the Lord is 
neither in the fire nor the earthquake nor the wind, 
though they come from Him. The soul must not linger 
here, that desires perfection itself. 

Would that I could persuade spiritual persons that the way of God 
consisteth not in the multiplicity of meditations, songs of devotion or 
sweetness, though these may be necessary for beginners, but ... in 
knowing how to deny themselves in earnest, inwardly and outwardly, 
giving themselves up to suffer for Christ's sake, and annihilating 
themselves utterly. 

Finally, then, from this last "obscure night,” upborne by 
divine action, in a supreme flight the naked, blind, dumb 
and deaf soul soars into that Reality itself towards which 
material things, imaginative symbols and spiritual pre¬ 
sentations bear no adequate proportion, and is at peace. 

In that happy night, in secret seen of none, seeing nought myself, 
without other light or guide, save that which in my heart was burning ; 
That light guide! me more surely than the noonday sun, to the place 
where He was waiting for me, Whom I knew well, and where none 
appeared. ... As His hair floated in the breeze that blew from the 
turret, He struck me on the neck with His gentle hand, and all sensa¬ 
tion left me. I continued in oblivion lost; my head was resting on 
my love; lost to all things and myself: And, amid the lilies forgotten, 
threw all my cares away. 

Yet with this master of the mystical life there is none 
of that individualism that has wrecked so many, no 
personal arrogance or self-sufficiency. 

I trust neither to experience nor to knowledge, for both may mislead 
me; but solely to the Scriptures. ... If through ignorance I should 
err, it is not my intention to depart from the sound doctrine of our 
holy mother the Catholic Church. I resign myself absolutely to her 
light. 

Neither is there that mistaken Puritanism which, 
because it perceives that the things of sense are not ends 
in themselves, rejects them altogether. 


A devout man grounds his devotion chiefly on the invisible, he 
requires but few images. . . . [He] makes use of images and 
oratories, yet it is only as it were in passing, and the mind at once 
rests in God, forgetting all sensible objects. 

The soul, then, may only poise itself on such material 
and imaginative aids, as a bird crossing the sea may 

? »erch for an instant on some swaying mast in readiness 
or the further flight. One exception only is made: 

This deliberate forgetfulness and rejection of all knowledge and of 
forms must never be extended to Christ and His Sacred Humanity. 
Sometimes, indeed, in the height of contemplation and pure intuition 
of the divinity, the soul does not remember the Sacred Humanity . . . 
but, for all this, studiously to forget it is by no means right; for the 
contemplation of the Sacred Humanity . . . will keep us to ail good, 
and it is by It that we shall ascend most easily to the highest state of 
union. 

Neither, then, has this doctrine anything in common 
with the spiritual suicide of Nirvana, for God Himself, 
the supreme and unique Being in whom souls find their 
life and their highest personal consciousness, was Himself 
Incarnate for their sakes. 

Christ is the Way . . . and the way [for us] is to die to our natural 
self in all that relates to sense and spirit ... in imitation of Christ, 
for He is our light and our example. . . . And when [the spiritual 
man] shall have been brought to nothing, when his humility is perfect, 
then will take place the union of the soul and God, which is the highest 
and noblest estate attainable in this life. This consisteth not in 
spiritual refreshments, sweetness or sentiments, but in the living death 
of the cross, sensually and spiritually, outwardly and inwardly. 

This then, in brief, is the appalling doctrine of Saint 
John of the Cross—a doctrine which teaches us that the 
way to perfection lies in a mortification of which probably 
not one in ten thousand persons has ever dreamed—a 
mortification of not only the things of sense—this is but 
the initial step—but a renouncing first of all aids of the 
imagination, all devout fancies and symbolisms, and 
finally of even the high mystical communications which 
take place between God and the soaring soul. Nothing, 
says John, with cruel logic, can satisfy the soul that has 
set out on the divine quest, save the object of that quest, 
which is God as He is, not as He acts. The unutterable 
song of the redeemed, the radiations from the Throne of 
Glory, even the very utterances of God Himself—these are 
no more than shadows and reflections to be traversed and 
left behind by the soul that would lose herself in Him. 

Yet this man practised what he preached, and upon 
him the Mother of Saints has set her seal that he attained 
what he desired. We seem to see him now, across three 
hundred years, imprisoned in soul as well as in body, or, 
rather, utterly free in both. Whether he is in his dungeon, 
staring at the motes that dance in the narrow sunbeam, 
and learning from them that the purer the light the less 
can it be perceived, or whether he is talking slowly with 
Teresa through the grating, with long silences—this makes 
no difference; for in either place, or bowed in his plain 
silent oratory, he looks out with blind and bloodshot eyes 
on and beyond the world which he has conquered, 
emaciated, scarred, gigantic, terribly alone, and, as it were, 
aghast at the God whom he loves so passionately. 

No wonder [writes a modern mystic] the Jew held the vision of God 
to mean death, and the Gentile believed that to enter into relations 
with Him was the beginning of madness. . . . Religious suffering is 
distinguished from other suffering, in that it is inevitably involved in 
the relation itself. Man is to live in a medium that conflicts with his 
essential nature: a finite being is to live in the infinite; yet he is here 
a fish upon dry land. 

This, then, is something very different from the drawing¬ 
room quietism of our own day, so much entangled as it is 
with psychical sensation, so dependent on mood and tem¬ 
perament and religiosity, so greedy of experiences and 
preternatural communications. Yet, in spite of our com¬ 
fortable insistence that all things work together for good, 
and that the artist following his art, and the lover his 
beloved, are alike laying hold of God, if we have even a 
touch of devout humility, we are absolutely silent as we 
look on this man alone with the Alone. We can no more 
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criticise or disagree than we can disagree with a supreme 
mountain. There it is, sublime and self-contained, in a 
light so pure that it appears to us as darkness, far above the 
warring clouds of philosophy and systems of thought. And 
we—we are like very little blind beetles—the smaller the 
better—very busy at our mud-holes and the gathering of 
twigs and fragments of edible dirt. We may say—and 
most of us do—that that life is not for us, that we do not 
aim at such perfection ; we may prefer to turn to where 
Teresa sits with her human laughter and shrewdness veil¬ 
ing her burning heart, or follow on beneath Francis as he 
sings to Brother Sun and Sister Moon, jeering at, rather 
than hating Brother Ass on whom he rides; or we may 
turn to Mother Julian who “saw God in a point ’’ and all 
that is made, of the size of a “ hazel-nut as round as a 
ball.” We may prefer to picture eternity in terms of 
time, rather than time in terms of eternity. Or we may 
be content with even less than this, and cling to our idols, 
our anthropomorphism, our refracted lights, our rosy sun¬ 
sets and the song of birds and running water, our timid 
hopes and pious pictures. But we do not criticise Saint 
John of the Cross: for, as we look at this gaunt Carmelite 
sitting up there in the space and silence, among his icy 
lilies and beneath his windy turret, we see that he sees 
something of which we can scarcely bear the reflected 
reflection—that through his ears pass unregarded words 
from God that we would die sooner than hear, and that 
that seemingly frozen and bloodless heart is instinct with 
an ichor that is an ecstatic torment even to think upon. 
And if we do not understand him as he speaks, is that 
any wonder, when we consider what it is of which he 
speaks, and our own heaviness, and the great winds that 
blow on the peaks where he sits ? 

And he—what does he think of us ? Indeed, he does 
not despise us, for we “ also are His offspring ” : he tells 
us in an aside or two that not all can aspire to perfection ; 
he implies that there is room for “beginners” in God’s 
world, and that little children who do even less than their 
best have also a claim upon His Heart. But, frankly, be 
is not interested in us; and this is as it should be, for, 
after all, we are not interesting. 

Robert Hugh Benson. 


CH ATTERTON 

The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Chalterton. Edited by 
H. D. Roberts. In 2 vols. (Routledge, The Muses’ 
Library, Is. and 2 s. net each.) 

The long promised Chatterton has now been added to 
this strongly bound and marvellously cheap series. Each 
of the early editions of Chatterton’s works possessed an 
independent interest due to the fact that each one 
contained new and not previously published matter. Of 
late years it has been assumed that all material was 
exhausted, and recent editors have been contented to 
reprint from the old versions. Mr. H. D. Roberts, who 
edits the present collection, has set up a higher and proper 
standard to work to, and, although he has not always 
accomplished his object of collating his text with the 
original manuscript or, when that was not feasible, of 
checking it by the earliest printed copy, he has made some 
original research, and in certain instances has been enabled 
to revise, if not improve, the text of his predecessors. 
From the British Museum manuscript of “The Revenge” 
l;e has recovered two additional lines and new readings of 
a few others. These revisions must not be accepted as 
proof that previous editors have been careless: they have 
resorted to other copies, Chatterton having been accus¬ 
tomed to make variations in the transcripts he gave to 
different people. 

There are, also, it should be stated, poems by Chatterton 
in existence which are not included in the present or any 
other collection, whilst some of the pieces continually 


reprinted as by him are not his. Some portions of 
“Amphitryon,” which Mr. Roberts has not included in 
the present collection, and believes never to have been 
printed, were published in Harper's Magazine for July 
1883, as were extracts from other poems with which he 
does not appear to to be acquainted. 

The Rowley poems, unquestionably the most important 
part of Chatterton’s works, fill the second volume of this 
collection, and in accordance with the method adopted by 
his more recent predecessors are given by Mr. Roberts in 
a modernised version of the Chattertonian dialect. 
Naturally, Mr. Roberts is chiefly indebted to Professor 
Skeat for his translation, and, like that authority, is 
frequently obliged to leave many of Chatterton's words in 
their original form. If it were possible always to have 
Chatterton’s own manuscript copies of the Rowley pieces, 
together with the glossaries he made for them, readers 
would undoubtedly prefer them as he wrote them to any 
modernised versions editors could produce; but, as nearly 
all the copies now procurable have been disfigured by the 
clumsy emendations of their transcribers, these modernisa¬ 
tions are defensible. Many of the poems, as they have 
reached us, are not in the language or form Chatterton 
gave them. The boy’s associates, Catcott and Barrett, 
not deeming the “ Rowleys ” archaic-looking enough, 
disguised their transcripts, which are now the only 
authority for these poems, in pseudo-antique spelling. A 
manuscript, purporting to be Chatterton’s original sketch 
of “ recently sold for a very large sum of money, 

on the assumption that it was in Chatterton’s own hand¬ 
writing, but it was, apparently, written by William 
Barrett, author of a notorious “History of Bristol.” 
Some words in the margin of the manuscript, if not 
written by Chatterton himself, were a good imitation of 
his calligraphy. The boy poet made use of three kinds of 
strante or unusual words: genuine archaic words correctly 
employed; other ancient words, the meaning of which he 
misunderstood and, therefore, used incorrectly, and, 
thirdly, words he invented. The suppression or alteration 
of these various words frequently robs his poetry of much 
of its original charm. 

We may be grateful to Mr. Roberts for what he has 
done without being obliged to agree with all his comments 
or statements. He has been misinformed that “the 
present edition has followed the earliest printed copy as 
regards text,” of “ The Execution of Sir Charles Bawdin,” 
and there was no need to animadvert upon Chatterton’s 
grammar because he used a singular verb with plural sub¬ 
stantives, as by so writing he consistently followed the 
practice of the older English authors. Mr. Roberts dis¬ 
claims furnishing anything new or original in his “ Bio¬ 
graphical Introduction,” but it is unfortunate that he has 
resorted to doubtful or prejudiced sources for a portion of 
his information. There does not appear to be any trust¬ 
worthy evidence that the poet’s father was dissipated; it 
is unjust to say that, when very young, Chatterton 
“developed a habit” of speaking untruthfully because an 
imaginative woman related a silly tale of his childhood; 
that the lad “ made few friends,” is contrary to evidence, 
and it is not a fact that at the age of fifteen “ the object 
of his affections ” was a Miss Rumsey. He wrote verses 
to that girl, as he did to other girls of his circle, but his 
acquaintance with her was made avowedly with the hope 
that female society “ might soften the austerity of temper 
study had occasioned.” What a confession from a boy 
of fifteen I To style George Catcott a victim of Chatterton 
is to reverse facts: the unfortunate lad, like his mother 
later, was victimised by Catcott, who obtained riches 
and reputation from the poet’s labours. Both Catcott 
and Barrett reaped where Chatterton had sown. No one 
who had made a thorough investigation of the facts 
regarding Walpole's treatment of Chatterton could possibly 
arrive at the conclusion that the poet had received 
“ undeserved blame.” 

The “Bibliography” is useful as far as it goes, but is 
capable of considerable extension. 
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RASH JUDGMENT 

Methought I saw a mountain-wall upthrown. 
Interminably confronting boundless space, 

With tangled forest-belts about its base. 

Wherethrough grave men toil vastly, each alone, 

To cleave a little pathway of his own ; 

And forthrights some, and some m anders trace, 

But late or soon they end in every case 
Blocked blankly by that monstrous bulk of stone. 

And this turns back thereon, and at his ease 
Makes boast: I leave behind all barriers. 

And that smites head on rock, and when he sees 
Strange gleams before his eyes, anon avers 
'Tis light from Heaven. Quoth I: What fools are these ? 
6aid one : Dost thou call fools. Philosophers? 

Jane Barlow. 


SPELLING REFORM 

Ever since picture-writing made way for sound-writing— 
the hieroglyphic system of Egyptian priests for the 
alphabet of Phoenician traders—the attempt has been 
made to represent the sounds of living speech by graphic 
symbols. The practical purpose of every system of writ¬ 
ing, of syllabary or alphabet, has been to represent as 
as far possible the sounds of living speech—to be phonetic. 
But such are the infinite shades and varieties of the 
sounds which issue from the human larynx, such is the 
ceaseless movement of speech from generation to genera¬ 
tion of living men, that this heroic attempt has ever 
met with only a partial success. No language has 
ever had a system of writing which is perfectly 
phonetic. Spelling is phonetic to a certain extent 
in varying measure in every language that uses an 
alphabet, even in modern English. But it must be 
admitted that especially in our vowel notation we have 
gone far astray from phonetic righteousness. For instance, 
we have seven distinct ways of representing in writing the 
vowel-sound in “go”: (1) cold; (2) toe; (3) loaf; 
(4) mould; (5) dough; (6) grow; (7) sew. The short 
vowel in “ tin ” is represented by seven distinct symbols : 

(1) fish, (2) sieve, (3) English; (4) been, (5) busy, (6) 
wych (elm), (7) women. This must be allowed to be a 
superfluity of means to arrive at one simple end—one 
vowel-sound. Then, again, in our modern English writing 
one symbol has many phonetic values. The letter “ a ” 
may be pronounced eight different ways: (1) black, 

(2) many, (3) wasp, (4) path, (5) star, (6) lady, (7) salt, 
(8) care. In the presence of such an apparently chaotic 
condition of spelling as these facts show, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that men who have caught a vision of the Beauty of 
Law, and are shocked at such proofs of utter lawlessness 
should look about, if by any means they may draw atten¬ 
tion to the disease, if by any means they may devise 
a remedy. We have had many Prophets of Reform, 
but hitherto they have spoken in the wilderness, and but 
few have gone out to hear them. I need now only mention 
the names of Max Muller, Sweet, and Skeat, whose words 
must always have weight in the world of Science and of 
Letters. Max Muller was an ardent advocate of Phonetic 
Reform, and, with the poetic idealism that ever character¬ 
ised him, expressed himself confident in the victory of the 
cause, feeling convinced of the truth and reasonableness of 
the principles on which that reform rests. He never 
doubted that just as men had, from their innate regard for 
truth and reason, consented to part with all they held most 
dear and sacred, whether corn-laws, or Stuart dynasties, or 
Papal legates, or heathen idols, so there was a good time 
coming when they would give up “ the present effete and 
corrupt orthography.” He would not allow himself to be 
alarmed even by Mr. Pitman’s (afterwards Sir Isaac Pit¬ 
man’s) “Fonetie Nuz.” He was not disturbed at all by 


the etymological argument urged so eloquently by Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, for, as the professor argued with much 
cogency: “if our spelling followed strictly and unswervingly 
the pronunciation of words, it would in reality be of 
greater help to the critical student of language than the 
present uncertain and unscientific mode of writing.” 
Dr. Sweet says: “ our present spelling is in many particulars 
a far from trustworthy guide in etymology and often 
entirely falsifies history,” and he gives as instances such 
spellings as island, author, delight, sovereign. “ What is 
wanted [he says] is a simple, consistent, and above all 
elastic spelling, which, within certain practical limits, wiU 
adapt itself to every change of pronunciation.” Dr. Sweet 
mentions, one very important result of a phonetic system 
and, particularly, of a return to the Roman values of the 
vowels: it would restore the original harmony of the 
English with the Continental values of the letters, which 
would much facilitate the acquisition of English by 
foreigners, and of foreign languages by Englishmen. 
Professor Skeat’s views on this important subject may be 
seen in his paper “ The Problem of Spelling Reform ” read 
at a meeting of the British Academy a few weeks ago. The 
learned professor points out two great advantages which 
would certainly result even from a moderate instalment of 
spelling reform: the saving of many thousands of pounds 
in the printing of books in consequence of the disuse of a 
large number of useless letters, and, secondly, the simplifica¬ 
tion of the task of learning to read, which would bring 
about a considerable shortening of time in achieving that 
task, and consequently the saving of considerable sums of 
money to the payer of rates and taxes. 

From what has been said it may be inferred that there 
is a general agreement among scholars on the importance, 
I might almost say the necessity, of some measure of 
spelling reform; but when we come to the question of the 
measure or extent or method, to the task of putting the 
principle into practice, we find that opinions differ. Some 
scholars advocate a policy of “ thorough,” of rigour and 
vigour, others are in favour of “small instalments of 
spelling reform,” and make suggestions of “ partial 
reforms." Dr. Sweet has given us in his “ Handbook of 
Phonetics,” and in his “ Elementarbuch des gesprochenen 
Englisch,” varieties of a perfectly consistent system of 
phonetic spelling, which generally goes by the name of 
Romic. Dr. Skeat is content to ask for the adoption of 
“ small instalments.” Dr. Sweet’s Romic scheme may be 
conveniently consulted in Skeat’s “ Principles of English 
Etymology, p.336. On p. 1x8 of Sweet’s “Handbook” 
the anxious inquirer will find a specimen of Romic spell¬ 
ing which he may consult with advantage. He will find 
no difficulty in reading the piece which I copy out if he is 
familiar with the poem: 

Swiftle waok ouvadha westaan weiv 
spirt tav nait, 

autavdhe mists iystsan keiv, 

whaer aoldha kxpnd loun dei lait 

dhau wouvest driymzav joian fiia, 

wbic meikdhiy terebalan diia, 

swiftbiydhai flait 

11 cannot be denied that this has the meri t of fearless con¬ 
sistency. Let us now examine Professor Skeat’s “ small 
instalments,” “ a few simple cases in which our spelling 
might be improved.” They had all been duly noted by 
Dr. Sweet in a paper which he wrote with the title of 
“ Partial Corections of English Spellings aproovd of by 
the Philological Society, 1881.” Professor Skeat’s princi¬ 
pal suggestion is that useless letters should be omitted, e.g., 
the e in such words as have, give, above, come, freeze, 
little, double, icicle, heart, sieve (both e’s), pulled, driven, 
written; the a in breadth, meadow, head, breakfast, and 
the like; the 0 in leopard, jeopardy, flourish, journey, 
touch, courage, cousin ; the u in honour, labour: the ue 
in harangue, tongue, decalogue and the like ; the b in debt, 
lamb, limb, numb, thumb; the simplification of the 
double consonant in add, odd, egg, full, stiff, battle, tra¬ 
veller, affair, arrive, command. The professor also 
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recommends the restoration of the Tudor forms (with 00) 
in lose, move, improve, and the correction of wrong spel¬ 
lings, such as ache (which should be ake), anchor (which 
should be anker) and choir, which should invariably be 
spelt quire. 

I cannot see how it would be possible for any reasonable 
being to find fault with any of these suggestions, but the 
question must be asked: Is there any probability that such 
suggestions, although offered by one so competent to offer 
them as Professor Skeat, will have any practical effect ? 
It seems to me very likely that “ partial reforms ” such as 
these will be acceptable to no one. They will not satisfy 
the student of language or the practical linguist, because 
they leave so many inconsistencies and contradictions 
untouched. And yet the changes would be quite numerous 
enough to irritate the man of letters, the man of business, 
or the man in the street. I have no doubt that Professor 
Skeat would agree with me that Dr. Sweet’s Romic system 
is theoretically preferable to a mode of spelling only 
partially reformed, but he would say that the adoption of 
such a system is not to be hoped for in the present 
century, that the better must not be the enemy of the 
good. Well, is there much better chance that Dr. Skeat’s 
very moderate and sensible suggestions will be adopted ? 
The history of the movement in the past is not calculated 
to make us very sanguine on this point. Augustus Hare, 
Julius Hare, Whewell, Thirlwall worked in the past, 
Dr. Furnival is still working, not by precept only but by 
example, towards the improvement of our spelling, but 
only one or two here and there have been induced to 
adopt their improved orthography. Still, I would say to 
philologists that what is needed is not so much ex¬ 
hortation on paper as the dynamic force of a good 
example. Nothing would further the cause of spelling 
reform more than the adoption of Professor Skeat’s 
suggestions by the British Academy. Let Professor 
Skeat’s “The Problem of Spelling Reform” be printed 
with Professor Skeat’s spellings — that is, provided 
the compositors can be persuaded not to strike in 
rotest against the innovation. Let the philologists 
egin. Let Professor Skeat show his faith by his 
works—including his Etymological Dictionary. Writers 
and practical men will never be influenced by theoretical 
suggestions alone, however good. What will influence 
them will be the practice and example of the best writers 
and the most eminent scholars. Usage—the usage of the 
best men in literature and philology—is the only criterion 
between what is good and bad, between what is allowable 
and what is not allowable in the written word. I am 
afraid that in consequence of the well-known conservatism 
of the printing-press, progress towards better spelling 
must be very slow; but it will be sure, if only scholars are 
faithful in pointing out defects, and if they are careful to 
practise what they preach. Professor Skeat, like Moses 
on a lonely mountain height, surveys the Promised Land 
from afar; I wonder when the Children of Light will find a 
Joshua whose valiant deeds would be the surest pledge of 
ultimate success. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

ELIE METCHNIKOFF 

We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the Show. 

Knowledge for its own sake is a commodity that most of 
us have yet to learn is worth having: worth striving for : 
that it is more likely to bring about the regeneration of 
the world than any of the nostrums so far tried. And for 
the comfort of the “ practically ” minded it may be pointed 
out that in the future, no less than in the past, discoveries 
will arise therefrom that will lead to the amassing of great 


fortunes, and to increase of our creature comforts, as well 
as to the “ merely interesting.” 

In support of this contention we might cite many 
instances; but none more striking than that afforded by 
the life of Elie Metchnikoff—happily still with us. Bom 
in 1845 in a village of the Government of Kharkoff, he 
was educated at the Gymnasium and the University of 
Kharkoff. At nineteen years of age he began to take up 
his life’s work—zoology; studying for six years under 
Leuekart, Henle, and von Siebold, names well known to 
zoologists. His period of probation over, he was then 
made Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at 
Odessa. Here he devoted himself to some of the most 
difficult work that biology offers—the tracing out of the 
embryological history of insects, echinoderms, worms and 
jelly-fish. This work, however, came to an end when, in 
1882, he resigned the Professorship and became Director 
of the Municipal Bacteriological Laboratory, a change 
destined to have momentous results, for in 1888 the 
mantle of Pasteur fell upon him, and he was translated to 
the Pasteur Institute, Paris; where he still remains. 

By the layman the place of bacteria in the scheme of 
Nature, and the part they play, more especially with 
regard to health and disease, are but dimly understood; 
and this is but natural, since a first-hand acquaintance 
therewith demands an extensive biological training and 
great technical skill. But for this work Metchnikoff was 
peculiarly suited, and has proved himself as great a master 
of bis subject as Pasteur, whom he succeeded. In their 
achievements these twomen.it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say, stand unrivalled as benefactors of the human race. 
Pasteur, who, as Professor Ray Lankester remarks, before 
he took up the study of bacteria had attained distinction 
as a chemist: 

Saved the silk-worm industry of France and Italy from destruction, 
taught the French wine makers to quickly mature their wine . . . 
effected an enormous improvement and economy in the manufacture 
of beer, . . . rescued the sheep and cattle of Europe from the fatal 
disease " anthrax," and it is probable . . . has rendered hydrophobia 
a thing of the past. 

Metchnikoff, originally a zoologist pure and simple, has 
applied himself more especially to the relations of bacteria 
to man himself, earning thereby our profound gratitude, 
as well as lasting fame. 

His work at the Pasteur Institute, however, though 
confined to microscopic forms of life, has not been wholly 
bacteriol gical. For it was here that he conducted his 
memorable researches on the natural history of inflamma¬ 
tion, completely changing the views hitherto held on this 
most important subject. The memoir which he wrote on 
this theme was a remarkable one in many ways. For in 
the first place he demonstrated that pathology and 
biology, so far from being widely separated subjects, are, 
in reality, intimately connected: inasmuch as the 
symptoms of disease do but represent the results of the 
attacks of minute parasitic plants and animals on their 
host—man. Thus he put pathology before us, and before 
medical men especially, in an entirely new light. This 
choice of the study of the phenomena of inflammation as 
a means of proving his contention was a wise one, afford¬ 
ing striking evidence in support of his thesis. Briefly, he 
showed that the heat, redness, and swelling, hitherto 
regarded as the essential factors of inflammation were 
really but secondary phenomena; that many diseases 
never before suspected to have any connection with 
inflammation were really inflammatory. That, in short, 
“inflammation” is the outward and visible sign of the 
inward battle of the organism with foreign matter— 
living or dead—introduced from without. This battle is 
carried on, in the higher animals, by means of hosts of 
microscopic bodies called “ phagocytes ” whose work is to 
police the system. Where the mischief is local, and 
superficial, as in the case of wounds, these phagocytes 
migrate to the seat of mischief to seize, and if possible 
devour, the invading matter, such as bacteria; while such 
as perish in the struggle are in turn devoured by 
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phagocytes of another order: hence the exudation and 
swelling of inflammation, and its ultimate reduction. 

This far-reaching discovery arose out of observations 
originally made on “ water-fleas ’’ I And more than this: 
for his researches on these phagocytes, many of which are 
always to be found in the blood of the higher animals, led 
to the discovery that it was to the agency of these bodies 
that the bleaching of the hair in old age is due! There is 
something almost weird about the transformation : some¬ 
thing uncanny in the reflection that the silver hairs 
we venerate have acquired this honourable hue as the 
result of a species of internal digestion. But it is a fact 
that, at the stimulus of some subtle influence, certain 
minute particles of living matter within the centre of the 
hair become suddenly active, and devour all the pigment 
within their reach. Once filled with the coloured particles 
—which till now hid the glint from the hour-glass of 
Time—these cells become migratory, and, quitting the 
hair, either find their way uader the skin or leave the 
body, bearing with them the cherished sign of vigour, 
which can never be replaced. 

But it is through his latest book, the “ Nature of Man,” 
that Metchnikoff will probably be most widely known. 
It is a strangely fascinating book, yet one to be avoided 
by those who do not like to entertain Truth unadorned. 
Omar Khayyam, of blessed memory, described himself as 
one “ who stitched the tents of Science,” and we are led, 
almost, to regard Prof. Metchnikoff as Omar re-incarnate: 
returned purged of his old enthusiasm for the wine-bottle, 
and advocating in place thereof a severe course of absti¬ 
nence, of plain living and high thinking. Like Omar, he 
will have it that: 

I came like Water, and like Wind I go. 

Yet in spite of this conviction he will not say : “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," but rather regards 
this inevitable end as an event far off, and some day to be 
desired, as a tired child desires sleep. Death, he assures 
us, is only terrible because, save to one in a million, he 
comes too soon: before we have become tired of living; 
that, in short, when the fires of life burn low, the instinc¬ 
tive desire to live becomes replaced by a no less ardent 
desire to die. 

In a series of most fascinating essays he unveils a 
picture of human frailties of a nature that few have ever 
suspected, as well as of many that we have regarded as 
inevitable, but which, it would seem, are not necessarily 
so. 

Man, he holds, more than any other animal, is out of 
harmony with his environment. And this because his 
evolution into a ‘‘rational animal” has been unduly 
rapid. The refinements of civilisation have made demands 
on his animal frame too heavy to meet; and to this we 
may trace, if not all, at least most of “ the ills that flesh 
is heir to.” And not the least of these, it will surprise 
many and grieve not a few to learn, have arisen from what 
most of us insist on calling the “ Consolations of Religion.” 
These, he holds, are born of our dread of Death, which 
comes to us before we have really exhausted the capacity 
for life. We have eaten of the Tree of Knowledge pre¬ 
maturely; before our mental digestion was ripe for its 
assimilation; hence Religion is a form of mental indiges¬ 
tion. Similarly, in forswearing, or, on the other hand, 
misusing our natural animal appetites and customs we 
have shown ourselves out of harmony with our physical 
environment. Furthermore, on account of our artificial 
life we find ourselves burdened with organs no longer 
useful, while others, on the verge of disappearance, which 
in the natural course of events would have vanished with¬ 
out disturbing the system, are now a source of grave and 
hourly danger. 

The almost imperceptible downy hairs which cover our 
bodies, for example, are all that remain of the hairy 
investment of our ape-like ancestors. No longer useful 
as a source of warmth, they have now become a 
real danger; the follicles, or little pits in the skin, 


from which they arise, form admirable lurking-places for 
microbes, giving rise to acne and pimples: and even 
chronic skin-diseases. Our “wisdom” teeth, no longer 
useful, are in process of suppression, appearing late in life 
and sometimes being delayed till extreme old age. These, 
too, are a source of danger. No other teeth, indeed, are 
so subject to accident, leading sometimes to grave diseases, 
and even to death. That little blind appendage to the 
intestine, the “Vermiform appendix,” has earned, of late 
years, something like notoriety on account of the disease 
known as “ appendicitis,” to which it gives rise; and at 
the same time we have learned that it may be removed 
with impunity. But the fact that we could dispense with 
our stomachs and a few yards of our intestines will 
probably come as a suprise to the layman. The loss of 
the greater part of the large intestine, indeed, would, it 
seems, be extremely to our advantage, since it harbours 
swarms of poison-secreting microbes. The luxuriance of 
this bacterial flora may be gathered from the fact that 
recent research has shown that the bacteria of the human 
intestine increase at the rate of 128,000,000,000,000 each 
day, the greater part being found in the large intestine. 
No wonder, with such a poison factory within him, that 
man’s life is prematurely shortened. Metchnikoff would 
remedy this by transforming the “ wild population of the 
intestine into a cultured population.” This he proposes 
to effect by appropriate serums, and a liberal use of sour 
milk, the lactic acid of which is inimical to the growth of 
putrefactive bacteria. 

That gravest of problems to-day, the falling birth-rate, 
and the “ Disharmonies of Reproduction ” in general are 
thoughtfully and suggestively reviewed: some aspects of 
the question opening up, as he remarks, “ a problem to 
which the attention of moralists and legislators alike may 
well be directed.” 

All Metchnikoff's work, of late years, has been devoted 
to the study, not so much of prolonging life, as of preserv¬ 
ing life until it has run its natural course; which, it 
appears, is by no means bounded by the proverbial three¬ 
score years and ten: indeed, at this age man, the Professor 
holds, has but reached middle life, since normal death 
should not take place before one hundred and forty or 
thereabouts. 

But this task is a formidable one. To achieve success it 
will not be sufficient to control the harmful bacterial flora 
of the body, or to remove vestiges of organs which en¬ 
danger life : besides these alien hosts and these remnants 
of the past, man, late in life, becomes the victim of the 
natural products of his own body—the phagocytes. In 
the hey-day of life these bodies act as the police of the 
system: but with the slowing down of vitality they pro¬ 
ceed to feed upon the tissues they have so jealously pro¬ 
tected from foreign invasion. Verily, we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. But Professor Metchnikoff, unappalled 
at the discovery he has made, is ready with a remedy: 
though he is careful to explain that it is but a possible 
remedy. The measures, then, which he would take to 
stay this work of revolution are drastic, since he would 
restore order by the administration of a species of witch’s 
broth; an elixir obtained from the bodies of such of our 
fellow men as have fallen by the way. This rejuvenating 
potion is to be obtained by injecting, say, a horse, with 
“ finely minced atoms of human organs, such as brain, 
heart, liver, kidney, etc.” Thereby he would obtain 
serums which could be drawn off and introduced into the 
body of the failing one, the nature of the injection being 
determined by the organ to be renovated. 

Sinister as this proposal seems at first sight, it will 
appear less so, if, setting prejudice aside, we endeavour 
to measure the gain to humanity that such a treatment 
might ensure. 

Old age [says Metchnikoff] is repulsive at present, because it is an 
old age devoid of its true meaning, full of egoism, narrowness of 
view, and malignancy. The physiological old age of the future as¬ 
suredly will be very different ... at present practically a useless 
burden on the community, [it] will become a period of work valuable 
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to the community. As the old man will no longer be subject to loss of 
memory or to intellectual weakness, he will be able to apply his great 
experience to the most complicated and the most delicate parts of the 
social life. 

But, though death may be bidden to wait awhile, he 
cannot be evaded. Will he, Metchnikoff asks, ever be 
welcomed ? It is not enough for him that: 

, . . When that Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 

And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff—you shall not shrink. 

He expresses a hope that, so far from shrinking, the 
drink shall be eagerly quaffed. And this hope is based on 
the belief that, latent and long-forgotten, locked within his 
breast, man holds at least a vestige of a once active desire 
for death: an instinct that comes to all when the normal 
course of life has run. Has not the enormous period 
during which it has remained latent led to atrophy ? he 
asks. And to this question he replies: “ The Science of 
the future alone can answer.” Among the old Jewish 

K triarchs, it must not be forgotten, there appears to have 
en some such instinct, and these men, as Metchnikoff 
points out, lived far beyond what we now regard as the 
normal span of ilfe. 

It would be idle to expect that the Gospel of Life 
according to Metchnikoff will be regarded among the 
majority of men of to-day as anything better than a 
Gospel of Despair: too appalling to contemplate. Rather, 
they will say with St. Paul: “ If only in this life we have 
hope, we are of all men most miserable.” Be that as it 
may, and let Professor Metchnikoff's views on this great 
question be what they will, there can be no doubt but 
that, among the scientific men of to-day, he holds one 
of the foremost places. He will even stand as a reproach 
to those who insist that the study of the lower animals 
may be all very well for those who have nothing par¬ 
ticular to do, but that it is by no means a pursuit to be 
encouraged, either by the State, or by teaching Institu¬ 
tions, State-aided or otherwise. 

When Pope insisted that “the proper study of man¬ 
kind is man ” he probably had no idea of where this study 
might lead him. But Metchnikoff took him in deadly 
earnest; and in the true scientific spirit began his work 
by studying man as an animal—to the lasting benefit 
of his race. For the most part, however, his labours can 
be appreciated only by the expert—the biologist, and 
those in the honoured profession of medicine. And among 
these his name will ever be revered as that of a man of 
high ideals, and great scientific attainments. Probably 
those best able to appreciate his work will feel that he may 
most justly be described as a genius. It is however by 
this, his latest book, that Elie Metchnikoff will best be 
known to those who are not biologists. Herein they will 
gather an insight into human nature and the problems of 
Life and Death, such as will be found nowhere else. And 
if he had done no more than this, he would have secured 
for himself the grateful thanks of us all. 

W. P. Pycraft. 

[Next week's Causeric will be “ A favourite epithet of 
Wordsworth's," by C. Fisher .] 


FICTION 

The Saint. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated from the 
Italian by M. Prichard-Agnetti. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
6 s.) 

Le Saint. Par Antonio Fogazzaro. Traduit de l’ltalien par 
G. H£relle. (Hachette, 3 fr. 50 .) 

“ I ask you and other prudent persons like you, where is 
your faith ? Would you hesitate to serve Christ from fear 
of Peter ? " The question put by the enthusiastic Liberal 
Catholic Professor, Andrea Minucci, to the Abb6 Marinier, 


the worldly ecclesiastic with a career, strikes the keynote 
of this novel, which has had the distinction (rare for a 
novel) of being put on the Index. But it is not in the 
least a disguised tract or treatise, not even a novel 
“ with a purpose ” in the opprobrious sense of that 
phrase. Conclusions, morals perhaps, may be drawn from 
it, but only as one draws them from real life, naturally 
and inevitably. The life that it describes is passed in 
an environment very unfamiliar to most Englishmen, 
and therefore all the more interesting since the author 
knows it intimately from the inside. 

The story is a simple one. Piero Maironi, a young 
Brescian, is summoned from an intrigue with a married 
woman, Jeanne Dessalle, to the deathbed of his wife, who 
has been for some time in a lunatic asylum but recovers 
her reason just before her death. In the little church 
adjoining the asylum Maironi has a vision which alters 
the whole course of his life. He leaves the world and 
adopts the name of Benedetto, but remains a layman 
and joins no religious Order. Driven from the monastery 
in the precincts of which he has taken refuge, he goes 
forth 11 preach to the people and is hailed by the peasants 
as a saint and miracle-worker. He disclaims miraculous 
ower; and a sick man, who is brought to him to be 
ealed, dies under his roof, repentant through his influence 
but without the last Sacraments, which are brought too 
late. Naturally, Benedetto is discarded by his ignorant 
followers, only one of whom, the village schoolmistress, 
remains faithful, and he goes to Rome, where he becomes 
the leader of a movement for the reform of the Church. 
Naturally, again, he comes into conflict with ecclesiastical 
authority, and, although he has an audience of the Pope, 
who is benevolent but helpless, he is relentlessly pursued 
by Vatican intrigue. The Sanhedrim hands him over to 
Pontius Pilate ; in other words, a bargain is struck between 
the Vatican andthe Italian Government: the Vatican agrees 
to withdraw an episcopal nomination that is distasteful 
to the Government if the latter will get the troublesome 
Maironi out of Rome. Ministerial pressure is put on a 
friendly senator who has given Benedetto shelter: the 
latter is practically turned into the streets, but is taken 
in by an agnostic professor, Mayda, in whose house he 
dies, apparently a failure, but foretelling with undying 
faith the triumph of his cause in the person of his 
disciples. 

Benedetto is a twentieth-century St. Francis—not the 
literal Francis of history, but such as he might have been 
in the different circumstances and environment of the 
twentieth century. The author sets him down in modem 
Italy and the modern Roman Church, and shows what 
would inevitably happen to him—or perhaps even to a 
greater than St. Francis, for that is undoubtedly hinted at. 
The “ Scribes and Pharisees ” of twentieth-century Rome, 
as the author paints them, bear a striking resemblance to 
their prototypes of the first century in Palestine, and it is 
impossible not to feel that, in the same circumstances, 
they would probably act in the same way. This being so, 
it is, perhaps, hardly surprising that the book is on the 
Index. 

Apart from its special interest as a study of Italian 
religious life, “ The Saint ” is a novel worthy of its 
author’s great reputation. There are elements, no doubt, 
in the character of Benedetto which will not appeal 
strongly to the average Englishman, but even he must 
admit that the character is wonderfully convincing. The 
author does not tell us aboyt Benedetto’s influence; he 
makes us realise and understand it. The least mystical 
of readers will scarcely resist the charm of this remarkable 
figure, ascetic yet human, profoundly mystical yet zealous 
for practical reform and not at alt self-centred. Bene¬ 
detto’s claim to be considered a saint has been hotly con¬ 
tested in certain theological circles, and, in truth, he is 
not of the type that modern Rome raises as a rule to her 
altars. He belongs to the family of the great saints, 
canonised and uncanonised, those who, like Origen, Theo- 
doret, Francis of Assisi, or Thomas More (to mention very 
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different examples) have been, in M. Joly’s words, “ the 
greatest heresiarchs, that is to say, the boldest innovators, 
the most eager searchers after truth." Probably only a 
Catholic could have created such a character, but Bene¬ 
detto, like his prototypes, will belong to the world at 
large, for he will certainly take his place among the great 
characters of fiction. 

The author has been no less successful with Jeanne 
Dessalle. When the book opens, her lover has already fled 
from the world ; her husband and Maironi’s wife are dead 
so that there is no obstacle to their legal union, and her 
whole energies are bent on finding her lover and winning 
him back. When she does find him, it is not Piero Maironi 
that she finds but a new man. The process by which her 
passion becomes purified and spiritualised and she gradually 
finds that faith is quite natural and entirely consistent 
with her character. The other characters of the book are 
representative of many types, religious and irreligious, 
sincere and insincere; it is a gallery of modern Italian 
portraits. With even the least important the author has 
taken pains; they are no mere types, but living men and 
women. Nowhere is the author’s creative power more 
conspicuous than in the description of the Liberal Catholic 
meeting in the house of Giovanni Selva, the Biblical critic 
and intellectual reformer. The different characters of the 
ecclesiastics and laymen present are sketched with the 
pencil of a master, and some of them might without diffi¬ 
culty be identified. The most dramatic scene in the book 
—perhaps it is a little melodramatic—is the private 
audience in which Benedetto denounces to the Pope the 
four " spirits of evil ” in the Church. In vain the author 
gives the Pope a “ thin, waxen face ’’; his identity cannot 
be mistaken. Profoundly pious and entirely well-meaning, 
feeling that something is wrong but ignorant what it is, 
overpowered by a position for which he knows himself to 
be incapable and helpless in a nest of intrigue, he is a 
pathetic figure. Benedetto’s interview with the Minister 
of the Interior is perhaps more convincing: “ My friend 
is not Herod and I am not Pilate,” says the Minister; but 
we know better. 

The English version reads fairly well as a piece of 
English, but as a translation it is not satisfactory and the 
author’s meaning is often inadequately represented or even 
distorted. But it will give the English reader a very fair idea 
of the book as a whole, and he will miss nothing essential. 
As for the French translation, it is a brilliant piece of 
work which, but for the title-page, one would not recognise 
as a translation at all; those who read it will scarcely be 
at a disadvantage as compared with readers of the original 
Italian. 


marries the housekeeper, the woman of inferior and even 
disgraceful family connection; and we leave them to a life 
that may be happy, may be unhappy, will probably be, 
like that of most married couples, of mingled black and 
white, but will certainly not be, like that of many married 
couples, of a uniform dull grey. We shall look out for 
Miss Smith’s next book. An author who can so delineate 
character is worth watching. 

Phoebe of the White Farm. By May Crommeun. (Long, 6s.) 
Nothing could be more innocent and rural than the peace¬ 
ful domestic scene which introduces “ Phcebe of the White 
Farm.” A kind-hearted couple with a devoted and 
dutiful niece, basking in the beneficent care of Phoebe's 
rich god-mother, are not the materials out of which 
tragedies are usually made. Even the shocking end of the 
uncle and aunt, who are overturned into a pond and 
drowned, does not lead us to expect anything more stirrh^g 
than a pleasant country idyll. The stalwart young hero 
has just arrived from Canada ; the breathless Phoebe is 
already listening, open-mouthed, to his tales of travel, 
thereby sowing seeds of jealousy in the heart of her cousin, 
Edgar, and we seem well on our way through a pretty 
love-tale, with nothing more exciting in view than the 
usual lovers’ quarrels. Then Phoebe goes to France as 
confidential maid to her god-mother, Miss Cunningham, a 
volatile maiden lady; and we discover that this apparently 
peaceful romance is sensational to the last degree. The 
appearance of Phoebe’s long-lost father, erstwhile burglar 
and convict, is the signal for this sudden change. Cunning, 
cruel and unscrupulous, he pursues his daughter round the 
Continent, intent upon the family pearls of her mistress. 

I t is only by an intelligence and audacity doubtlessinheri ted 
from her criminal parent that Phoebe is enabled to outwit 
him and his confederates, and save the jewels. Many and 
ingenious are his attempts to attain his nefarious end, and 
the last bold coup, which costs him his life, is very nearly 
successful. All ends well, however; Phoebe, rid of her 
unpleasant parent, marries the stalwart hero, whose 
adventuress wife has been opportunely burnt up in a cellar. 
Even Miss Cunningham is provided for, and bestows her 
hand and her pearls on a jovial Irish widower. Miss 
Crommelin is to be congratulated on her portrayal ai 
Charles Grainger, the ex-convict, and her story is both 
ingenious and amusing. 


FINE ART 


Frere's Housekeeper. By Margaret Smith. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 6s.) 

That men and women are made up of mingled good and 
evil, that no one is all white or black, is a truth that we 
recognise in practice and too often forget in our fiction. 
Therefore, when we found the Squire in Miss Margaret 
Smith’s very clever and well-written book behaving at first 
like a cad and trying to make illicit love to “Frere’s 
housekeeper,” we concluded that he was going to behave 
like a cad all through—going, in fact, to be a “ villain." 
It is true that there was what average morality might 
consider some excuse for him: the girl was acting as 
unpaid housekeeper to a young widower; her position was 
compromising, and a “ man of the world ” might, with 
the characteristic ignorance which the title implies, take 
her for the kind of woman to accept his advances. But 
the general reader is so little used to finding in novels the 
mingled black and white of human nature, that, in spite of 
the extenuating circumstances, he may be surprised to find 
out that Pearce Hardy is not, after all, the “villain,” and 
turns out in the end an honest fellow. There is no villain, 
indeed, in the story. All the characters are mingled black 
and white, and Miss Smith knows how to make them live 
under our eyes. We end, after an interesting and some¬ 
times exciting story, with wedding-bells. The Squire 


THE GENIUS OF REMBRANDT 

The pendulum of critical opinion as the years go by swings 
in a shorter crescent. In viewing the old masters we no 
longer sweep from one extreme to the other, alternating 
between a state of ecstatic praise and one of entire 
indifference: the inevitable ebb and flow of our thoughts 
constantly tends towards an equilibrium. Nevertheless, 
the ideal state of perfect balance, that millennium in 
which the artist and the archivist can lie down together 
is still far away, and we must not, on the whole, regret 
its remoteness. Not only would such a condition of com¬ 
plete equanimity deprive those of us who write on art of 
most of our material, but art itself might languish from 
lack of the stimulus provided by discussion. 

To-day, while we celebrate the tercentenary of Rem¬ 
brandt’s birth, we may, perhaps, flatter ourselves that we 
are wiser than our sires and no longer regard him as a man 
who could not draw and who treated lofty subjects in a 
base and degraded style. That was the fashion fifty years 
ago, but there cannot now be any reasonable doubt that 
in regarding Rembrandt as one of the greatest and most 
profound artists in any medium whom the world has ever 
produced we are much nearer the truth. Possibly some 
future generation will find that even our soundest critics 
have gone a little too far in the direction of panegyric, 
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may hold that we have given too many marks to character 
and insight and too few to outward beauty and attrac¬ 
tiveness. Such considerations, however, need not trouble 
us seriously. We cannot anticipate the verdict of pos¬ 
terity, even though we may sometimes widen our horizon 
by thinking about it. 

Yet, if the relative place of Rembrandt’s genius is thus 
more or less a matter of certainty, its true nature appears 
to be an open question still. During the last few 
months two books have been published in Germany by 
the same firm and in the same series, the one dealing with 
Rembrandt’s painting and the other (and the more 
recent) with his etchings. Now, these two books take 
views of Rembrandt so diametrically opposed to each 
other that the student of his work who turns to them 
may well be puzzled; the more so because each book 
represents the opinion of a recognised group of 
authorities. 

The first of the two, which deals with Rembrandt’s 
paintings, is based upon the researches of Dr. Bode. In 
it, we find almost all the paintings attributed by Dr. Bode 
to Rembrandt arranged in chronological order, from the 
year 1627, when Rembrandt started an independent 
career as an artist at the age of twenty-one, to the year 
1669, in which he died, a forgotten pauper. This long 
series of nearly 600 pictures includes a mass of work so 
various that a great portion of it for years passed un¬ 
recognised except as the work of Rembrandt’s scholars or 
assistants. We find a large proportion of the paintings 
ascribed to the first ten years of his career which are 
tentative or experimental—paintings which are sometimes 
clumsy in technique, sometimes distinctly weak in draw¬ 
ing, while many are awkward in arrangement or unpleasant 
in colour. In the paintings ascribed to Rembrandt’s old 
age we meet with similar inequalities. Only in middle 
life does the master seem to have worked, I will not say 
faultlessly but, with a certain even sureness of accomplish¬ 
ment, which makes it easy to recognise his hand in all that 
it touches. 

In fact, in this book on Rembrandt’s painting we see him 
passing through the same stages of development which are 
noticeable in more commonplace men. In youth he has to 
teach himself to break away from the stilted conventional 
tradition in which he was trained, and by dint of constant 
experiment in many styles to create a style of his own 
exactly suited to the thoughts he felt compelled to ex¬ 
press. Those thoughts in themselves were such as no 
other artist before him had conceived; there was, thus, 
no forerunner to point the way, so through constant 
effort and trial of new devices of lighting, handling 
and design, he was compelled to work out his salvation 
for himself. 

The book on Rembrandt’s etchings approaches the 
master from an entirely different standpoint. Its learned 
author evidently holds strongly to the opinion that Rem¬ 
brandt’s natural gifts were infallible, but that he had many 
pupils, and that to them must be attributed every work 
bearing his signature that has any faults of design or 
execution. Although the chief critics of Rembrandt’s 
etchings have differed on minor points, those who have 
hitherto carried the most weight have agreed in attributing 
to him some three hundred plates. That number, in this 
new book on the subject, is reduced to nearly one half by 
the omission of every plate which bears the least trace of 
haste, inexperience or excessive elaboration, with the 
result that Rembrandt is presented as an artist almost- 
impeccable, whose genius was sufficient to overleap in an 
instant all the limitations and conventions of the feeble 
tradition in which he was trained, and in the course of a 
long life to do no single etching which was unworthy of 
his noblest moments. 

That these two conceptions of Rembrandt are mutually 
destructive will be clear at a glance. The etcher who 
produced less than two hundred plates of evenly sustained 
merit is an entirely different personality from the painter 
who produced during the same period nearly six hundred 


pictures of most unequal merit. If we accept the me 
Rembrandt, we must, to be logical, deny the other. 

The general tendency of modem criticism undoubtedly 
favours Dr. Singer’s theory to a considerable extent, and 
it has previously been expounded in other forms by Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden and Professor Legros. Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, Giorgione and Titian have also recently 
undergone the same treatment. The works which tradition 
had attributed to them have been sifted and whittled 
down until the best modem criticism accepts without 
reserve only those pictures in which their genius shines 
undimmed, giving to assistants, friend or pupils every¬ 
thing which does not attain to a like supreme standard of 
perfection. So far, indeed, has the process gone that 
signs of reaction are setting in, and men are beginning to 
ask whether it is invariably safe to suppose that pupils 
whose extant signed works are uniformly indifferent could 
on occasion attain to a degree of success so complete that 
their contemporaries, and the connoisseurs of two or 
three succeeding centuries, failed to distinguish them from 
that of the mighty master with whom they were associated. 

This difference of critical opinion as to the nature and 
essence of genius is neither absurd nor unnatural, since it 
springs from two very natural tendencies of the human 
mind. The first of these tendencies regards the man of 
genius as something so far removed from our common 
humanity as to be no longer subject to the laws which 
govern ordinary mortals, as to be one born without the 
taint of fallibility which makes human work imperfect, 
whose progress from infancy to old age is marked by a 
series of masterpieces in which there can be no place for 
experiment or failure. That is the popular view; and the 
opinion that the man of genius is a man of the same clay 
as ourselves, subject to the same infirmities and rising 
above them only by the possession of superior intellect 
and more profound insight, is too vulgar and common¬ 
place to attract the vote of the majority. Nevertheless, 
in England, at least, we are bound to take it seriously, for 
it was held and clearly enunciated by the great head and 
founder of our English school, Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
Discourses of Reynolds are one long statement of the 
speaker’s profound conviction that the degree of intellect 
which we term genius differs from lesser degrees of intel¬ 
lect mainly in virtue of its quality and intensity; that 
the mind of a man of genius develops just as the mind of 
a man of talent, though far more rapidly, and that it 
works on principles no less really definite, if infinitely 
more difficult to express, than those which guide able men 
in other walks of life. 

If we consider Rembrandt’s genius in the light of 
Reynolds’s theory, it is impossible not to see that many of 
our difficulties in the way of appreciating him are at once 
removed. In the long series of paintings attributed to 
him by Dr. Bode, we recognise at once a gradual and 
natural process of development. Here and there we may 
omit some particular picture as entirely unworthy of 
Rembrandt, but on the whole we cannot help con¬ 
fessing that the mental image we form from the series is a 
consistent one. Rembrandt in youth appears to make 
just the mistakes and experiments that we expect a clever 
young man to make. When he grows old, failing sight 
and failing health once more impair his powers, just as 
they have impaired the powers of the other great artists 
who have reached old age. 

Dr. Singer’s theory, on the other hand, has to deny 
that Rembrandt had a share in nearly all the etchings 
which date from his youth, and in many o r those which 
belong to his old age. He thus rejects alike almost all 
the early portraits and sketches, and later marvels such 
as the Ephraim Bonus and the large Coppenol ! If Dr. 
Singer be correct, Dr. Bode must likewise eliminate quite 
half of the paintings he has included in his series. Yet 
when the process of reduction is carried thus far, we 
feel inclined to ask: “If Rembrandt did not execute the 
greater portion of the paintings and etchings attributed 
to him, who did ? ” 
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Now, we know enough about the work of every pupil 
and follower that Rembrandt ever had to say that this 
question is unanswerable. Lievens, Van Vliet, Dou, 
Bol, the de Konings, Fabritius, Aart de Gelder and others 
have all left us specimens of their work, by which we can 
judge their capacity, and by the help of which we may 
occasionally think we see reasons for presuming their 
assistance in some particular work attributed to Rem¬ 
brandt. Such instances, however, are few ; and until the 
destructive critics can construct some more efficient alunni 
than these we may quite safely assume that the traditional 
view of Rembrandt’s work is correct, and that the bulk 
of the etching and painting that bears his signature is 
substantially from his hand. 

Do we lose much by taking this view ? Surely we lose 
nothing ? In some respects, indeed, we are the gainers, 
since we can regard the profound and majestic genius of 
Rembrandt as a thing not wholly alien from us; as an 
intellect which, however great it was potentially at the 
outset, developed slowly through persistent study, self- 
criticism and continual experiment, until it reached its 
superb meridian ; to decline at the last, as all human effort 
must in some degree decline, when old age lays heavy 
hands upon it. No more inspiring and splendid example 
could be set before young ambition. 

C. J. Holmes. 


MUSIC 

A CRITIC’S BOOK 

‘‘Music and Musicians” is a comprehensive title, which 
leaves the author free to roam where his fancy takes him, 
or rather, since the book with this title is a compilation, 
leaves him free to include any or all of the thoughts about 
music, which the musical life of London of the past twelve 
years has suggested to him, and which have appeared in 
various papers at the appropriate moments. In a short 
preface to his book Mr. E. A. Baughan says: 

I have been brought face to face with some revelations of mental 
development which I had not expected. At first a chronological 
arrangement seemed to be the proper plan, but on consideration I felt 
that the public would not be as interested in the development of my 
critical sense as I myself have been, and a certain chaos would have 
resulted. 

This sentence seems to be the key to the whole book ; 
it suggests what is its charm, its strength and its weakness, 
its interest and the reason why it occasionally palls. It 
also leads to the reflection that the title, for all its apparent 
largeness, does not really fit the book, for, whatever may 
have been the case when these papers first appeared and 
were read by a public fresh from the experiences of which 
they treat, it is certainly not so much the music and 
musicians discussed as Mr. Baughan himself and his 
development as a critic which are of interest to the 
reader, who now sits down to study these essays, not dis- 
jointedly in a daily or weekly paper, but consecutively in 
one neatly got up volume. So I, for one, think that the 
author miscalculated in making the assumption quoted 
from the preface, and this breaking up of the chronological 
order has just spoiled, by making less clear, the chief 
interest of the book. Still, I am rather glad he made the 
mistake, because it is of a piece with the perfect modesty 
of his tone throughout. Any one who reads the musical 
criticism of the Daily News, knows that the articles signed 
E. A. B. therein are given as a purely personal expression 
of opinion, and without the almighty “ we” which lends 
importance to the utterance of most “ dailies.” So these 
essays, many of which have made a first appearance in 
the Daily News, or some other periodical, are a frank 
expression of fresh musical impressions, unpremeditated 
and therefore not very judicious—often, indeed, rather 
self-contradictory, since they are affected strongly by 
the mood of the author at the moment—but valuable, as 
honesty and simplicity always must be. 


The first part, under the collective heading “ Random 
Reflections,” is to my mind by far the most interesting. 
To quote the titles from the list of contents would show 
that there is very little about music, meaning thereby 
certain specified compositions, still less about musicians, 
but a great deal about how different types of music, 
either of composition or performance, affect the author. 
To get the greatest amount of pleasure from this, it must 
be read as autobiography, and to this we should certainly 
have been helped if the author had let us know when we 
are reading what he thought twelve years ago, and when 
what he thinks now. Not knowing that, I can only point 
to a few papers which seem to me most suggestive. In 
the first place, those dealing with that troublesome crea¬ 
ture, “ the critic,” are full of ideas. Mr. Baughan, unlike 
most critics, stands up for his own kind. True, he does 
not think very much of any one living specimen, but he 
believes in the function of the critic, as Matthew Arnold 
did, as a creative one, and he looks forward with a child¬ 
like optimism to the arrival of the perfect critic. 

I want to see a man come forward who shall have the authority of a 
Davidson or a Chorley, but with a much wider grasp of musical 
aesthetics than these. He should have deep musical knowledge both 
practical and theoretical, and, in addition to this knowledge, he should 
possess a sensitive and poetic temperament balanced by keen judg¬ 
ment, and, above all, a fine, nervous, plastic style of writing. 

This is splendid; certainly there never was greater need 
for such a guiding hand than at the present time, nor a 
wider field open to the man who is strong enough to 
take it. 

Mr. Baughan’s own development as a critic, though, is 
more clearly to be traced in such papers as “ The 
Symphonic poem—an interview with Wagner,” a decidedly 
original way of conveying his opinions; “The Obvious in 
Music"; “ Some Reactions ” ; ” The Art of Restraint”; 
“Poisonous Appreciations”; “The Hooligan in Music,” 
and some others, all with characteristic titles. I do not 
know exactly from where Mr. Baughan started, but I 
take it that he must have been fed and nourished on Der 
Ring des Nibelungen and, indeed, all the modern pre- 
Straussian types of music, and have started out on his 
critical career with the film conviction that to defend 
Wagner and Tschaikovsky against all comers was the 
duty of the true knight of the forward school of musical 
criticism. Then he evidently began to think, and from 
his “ random reflections ” come such remarks as these: 

I shall not care if twelve months elapse before I hear Tschaikovsky's 
Pathetic Symphony again. ... Its gloom no longer seems to me the 
gloom of a mind noble, but of a mind sick. 

There is much in the Wagner music-dramas which seems to me 
false as art, however "effective" it may be as music. It is an 
emotional Turkish bath; a plaister to arouse emotion nearly dead 
from inanition. 

It is hardly fair to make these quotations, because they 
are only small excerpts from a really large point of view. 
It is evident, though, from their appearance, following 
upon the blind idolatry of Wagner, which is as much the 
creed of our school as the idolatry of Beethoven is of 
another school of critics, that the writer has found that 
beyond what he appreciates in these heroes music has 
other possibilities, which they do not fulfil. His anti- 
Wagnerian tendencies go on getting stronger and stronger, 
and eventually find full expression in some papers devoted 
to the subject. But—and this is the best point about 
Mr. Baughan’s work—his enthusiasm never cools, his 
admiration for Wagner remains as strong as, perhaps 
stronger than, when he was a whole-hearted Wagnerian; 
only he has found out that Wagner and Tschaikovsky and 
others no longer need the support of his lance, that, 
indeed, the art needs some defence against their influence. 
So he tilts hard against the unreality and exaggerated 
emotion of Tristan, the “ Hooliganism ” of the 1812 over¬ 
ture, all the time clearing and widening his own point of 
view, sometimes at the expense of his reader, who is apt 
to expect a critic to have settled all his opinions before he 
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begins to write, not to go on developing them as he writes. 
But what Mr. Baughan is really striving lor is to be rid of 
the absurdities and conventions which still cling round 
our art. It is what his hero, Wagner, strove for, though 
in the end he succeeded in implanting a fresh crop of them 
upon the field of the art in vroich he worked. Of course, 
Mr. Baughan has found a new hero, and, of course, that 
hero is the composer of Ein Heldenleben. To the sym¬ 
phonic poems of Richard Strauss he has devoted the last 

E art of his book, the part which I must confess to finding 
ast interesting, because least individual. His essays on 
this subject are a blend of hero-worship and criticism 
which leaves a vague impression of temporising. We, the 
public, have not yet reached such a position with regard 
to Strauss that we can be much helped by this sort of 
thing; we are more helped by comparing the bigoted, 
one-sided views of each party, than by a point of view 
which is evidently almost as much in the making as our 
own. For instance, it is rather staggering after reading 
through several essays of description and some eulogy to 
come upon this sentence: 

With regard to Strauss, I have not yet heard anything of his 
Which seems to be the utterance of a great genius ; 

because, up to that moment, I—and I suspect others with 
me—was under the impression that Mr. Baughan saw 
in Strauss the genius of the future, whatever faults he 
might see in his individual works. Here, I think, 
Mr. Baughan has overstepped the limits of the freedom 
which a critic can allow himself. However much we may 
respect the open mind, the power to revise opinion and 
retract in favour of a more mature judgment, it becomes 
an evil when it results in the hasty expression of an 
unformed opinion, which is readily withdrawn for the sake 
of another not much more mature. Perhaps fuller re¬ 
vision might have saved the book from inconsistency and 
so improved it. Mr. Baughan is not in himself incon¬ 
sistent—at least, not more so than any honest human 
being who allows himself to think—but perhaps he should 
compel his thoughts to form conclusions rather more 
definitely before committing them to paper, or at any 
rate before transferring them from the momentary 
publicity of the Press to the permanency which they now 
occupy. None the less for this, however, “ Music and 
Musicians” is a valuable contribution to present-day 
thought on music, and a book which has the rare merit 
that in it the reader learns to know the author. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

"The Canadian War of 1812,” by Mr. C. P. Lucas, will 
be issued immediately by the Oxford University Press. 
The book has been compiled as far as possible from the 
despatches on both sides relating to the war. Six out of 
the eight maps which accompany the letterpress are 
contemporary American maps reproduced from a little 
volume in the Colonial Office Library. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell is to edit the volume of Browning’s 
poems in Messrs. Jack’s forthcoming “Golden Poets.” 
The volumes, of which six will appear during the present 
year, will present several interesting features, such, for 
instance, as the inclusion of a series of dainty coloured 
plates. Among other editors are: Mr. W. B. Yeats 
(Spenser), Mr. A. C. Benson (Whittier), Professor Dowden 
(Coleridge), Professor Saintsbury (Longfellow), Professor 
MacNeile Dixon (Wordsworth), Canon Beeching (Herrick), 
Mr. Charles Whibley (Byron), Mr. Arthur Symons (Keats), 
Professor J. Churton Collins (Shelley). 

Mr. John Lane will publish Sienkiewicz’s novel, “The 
Field of Glory”—an historical romance dealing with 
Poland’s struggle for independence—on Tuesday, July 17. 

Messrs. Chatta and Windus will before long publish a 
volume in their St. Martin’s Library containing R. L. 


Stevenson’s complete poems • “ Ballads,” “ Underwoods,” 
and “Songs of Travel.” The exclusion of his “Child’s 
Garden of Verses ” will, howeVer, 1 eregretted. A booklet 
similar to Stevenson’s Prayers, containing his “ Christmas 
Prayers " is also being prepared by the same publishers. 

A travel book entitled “ Vacation Days in Hawaii and 
Japan” will be published by Mr. Unwin on July 16. The 
author is Mr. Charles M. Taylor. Among the places 
described in the volume are: Honolulu, the volcano of 
Kilauea, Yokohama, Tokyo, and the Temples of Nikko, 
Kyoto, Kobe and Osaka, and there are also accounts of 
journeys in the country districts of Japan, with descrip¬ 
tions of scenery and local customs—Mr. Unwin has also in 
the press a book on “ The Nature and Purpose of the 
Universe,” by John Denham Parsons. 

Another volume, commemorative of the George 
Buchanan quater-centenary celebrations, is to be 
published by the University Press, St. Andrews, next 
month. Several professors of Scotch and French 
Universities are contributing to the volume, which will 
be entitled “ George Buchanan: a Memorial, 1506-1906 ” ; 
it will contain appreciative papers on the various Aspects 
of the great humanist’s life and work, as well as transli- 
tions of bis verse by students of St. Andrews, Paris and 
Bordeaux; and it is passing through the press under the 
supervision of Mr. Millar, editor of the St. Andrews 
University Magazine. 

Mr. Francis Griffiths has almost ready a little book 
entitled “Electioneering Up-to-Date," with Suggestions 
for Amending the Corrupt Practices Act, by Charles 
Roden Buxton and J. C. Haig. Mr. Haig has con¬ 
tributed the chapters dealing with the Case of Thanet, 
and Mr. Buxton is responsible for the section on the 
bribery and corruption which invariably attend a general 
election. 

Mr. Werner Laurie will publish shortly Pierre Loti’s 
“ India,” translated by Mr. George A. F. Inman and edited 
by Robert Harborough Sherard. Loti’s idea in going to 
India was to discover whether in the Buddhist faith he 
could find anything to replace the Catholic religion in 
which he could no longer believe. The book traces his 
journeying through India till, finally, he visits the high 
priests of Theosophy who have sought refuge in India away 
from the tumult of life, and finds what his soul craves for. 

The works of Mr. Herbert Strang, undoubtedly the best 
modern writer for boys, will in future be published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, who have three, new 
books from his pen in the press: “ One of Clive’s Heroes : 
a Story of the Fight for India ” ; “ Samba: a Story of the 
Rubber Slaves of the Congo Free State”; and “Jack 
Harvey: or a Hundred Years Ago.” 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., have 
arranged to publish in volume form Father Bernard 
Vaughan’s series of sermons on the “ Sins of Society,” 
which he is now preaching in Mayfair, with a preface and 
appendix. The work will be issued in the autumn. 

It has been rumoured that Professor Knight’s memorial 
volume of Thomas Davidson is not likely to appear. We 
are able to state on the best authority, that the monograph 
on the Wandering Scholar, on which Dr. Knight has spent 
much time and spared no pains, will be published in the 
autumn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

AUSTRALIAN RELIGION 
To tht Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I correct an inadvertent misrepresentation of Mr. Howitt, 
in my " Secret of the Totem ” (pp. 197-200) and elsewhere? In his 
page 500 (“Native Tribes of South-East Australia”) I understood 
Mr. Howitt to say that the belief in an *• All Father ” does not 
occur in South-Eastern tribes which have not made “ the advance 
from descent in the female to that in the male line.'* I added 
that the statement was in collision with facts vouched for by 
Mr. Howitt himself. But he explains, in a paper in Folk Lori (June 
1906), that his meaning was not what I understood it to be, and. 
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consequently, there is no inconsistency in his statements. I am sorry 
that I misapprehended his meaning, and of course, withdraw my 
criticism, both as regards Mr. Howitt and Mr. Fraser, as far as he 
is involved in it. 

A. Lanq. 

JuIyS. 


ART FOR ART S SAKE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A ll things are a question of proportion. What is of un 
doubted importance from one point of view may from a central stand¬ 
point appear lop-sided and disproportionate. My objection to the cry 
of Art tor Art's sake is that in its ordinary meaning it implies the 
glorification of technique for the sake of technique, of the symbol for 
the sake of the symbol, which inevitably ends in virtuosity and 
heiroglypbics. Art, like poetry, is one of the media through which 
life expresses itself. To proclaim Art for Art's sake as the last word 
on Art is to cot Art off from its source of inspiration. In Mr. Rutter's 
own words it ' is a half-truth, and it is one of those half-truths which 
do infinite barm to the cause the poet (and I would add the artist) 
has at heart.” I quite agree with him that *' If a thing is worth doing, 
it is worth doing well.” But the whole matter depends on whether it 
is worth doing. And only a reference to life can answer that question. 
Fronto wrote a very clever panegyric on dust. I question its value 
not because of the quality of his art, but because I doubt whether it 
was worth doing. 

Mr. Rutter seems to misunderstand my position because he thinks I 
consider that Art should be mixed with morality. Morality is far too 
narrow a word. In its broadest sense it means what is considered 
good form at the time. All I require of Art and Poetry is that they 
should be criticisms and interpretations of life—which is something 
infinitely wider. Hence my plea for the recognition of the oneness of 
things which the Greeks so wonderfully realised, and which we, who 
live to-day in half a dozen different water-tight compartments, have 
such a difficulty in even apprehending. My article was really a pro¬ 
test not against a literary or artistic class, but against a literary or 
artistic caste which such shibboleths as Art for Art's sake inevitably 
tend to produce. My plea was for the carriire ouvertc au Talents, for the 
free admission to the guild of all who show originality, who have some 
new interpretation or reading of life to bring forward, whether in 
verse or in paint—in a word a protest against those who think there is 
any finality in the art of expression or that every page in the great 
book of life has now been reproduced with an exactness which might 
be called photographic. This is what the Romantic school in the early 
part of the nineteenth century successfully fought against. I am the 
last person in the world to despise the old bottles and the old vintages, 
but I none the less think there is—and ever will be —a necessity for 
new wine and new bottles. To construct bottles without reference to 
the wine is to manufacture mere toys. The vessel derives its ultimate 
meaning from the purpose for which it was fashioned. 

C. B. 


"LORD ARTHUR SA VILE’S CRIME” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sis, —I was interested in the letter from a Mr. Cooke, which, under 
the above heading, you publish in this week's Academy. The possi¬ 
bility had never occurred to me that any friend of Mr. Wilde’s having 
come into possession of a relic so precious as the book referred to, 
would sell it. Hence my error. 

I have communicated the letter to the two gentlemen who are trans¬ 
lating my book into German and French, and in the new edition of my 
biography I will make the necessary correction. 

Robbst H. Shkrard. 

Guilsborough Hall, Northampton. 

7^y 7 - _ 

CARACTACUS IN ENGLISH DRAMA 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Bonduca and Caractacus, as actual persons, might have their 
interest limited for us, as you say, to the lines you quote from an old 
Memoria technica and to the monument to the former on the Thames 
Embankment; but fortunately for our splendid lit« rature the latter 
has been made by Beaumont and Fletcher the very type of what a 
truly brave soldier ought to be. It were well if the editors of our Jingo 
papers and all our braggadocio Imperialists would make it a rule to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest their Tragedy of Bonduca; in 
every scene of which, in which he appears, from the first act wherein 
he calls his cousin Bonduca to account for empty boasting of her 
victory over the Romans, to the very end of the play which is finished 
by Suetonius, " General to the Roman Army in Britain,” saying, 

" March on, and thro' the camp, in every tongue, 

The virtues of great Caratach be sung,” 
in every scene, I say, "Caratach’' appears the "very parfit gentil 
knight.'' I enclose a few quotations from they play. Perhaps if you 
can make room for them you will. 

James J. Ramsey. 

Act I. Scene I, 

Boadicea. The hardy Romans ? Oh, ye gods of Britain, 

The rust of arms, the blushing shame of soldiers 1 


Are these the men that conquer by inheritance ? 

The fortune-makers ? these tbe Julians, 

Enter Caratach. 

That with the sun measure the end of nature, 

Making the world but our Rome, and our Caesar ? 

• • * * • 

Twice we have beat ’em. Nennivs, scattered 'em. 

Made themes for songs to shame ’em : And a woman, 

A woman beat ’em, Nennius ; a weak woman, 

A woman beat these Romans! 

Car. So it seems; 

A man would shame to talk so. 

Bond. Who's that ? 

Car. I. 

Bond. Cousin 1 d'you grieve my fortunes ? 

Car. No, Bonduca; 

If I grieve, 'tis the bearing of your fortunes; 

You put too much wind to your sail; discretion 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour, 

And, nurs'd together make a conqueror ; 

Divided but a talker. 'Tis a truth 

That Rome has fled before us twice and routed ; 

A truth we ought to crown the gods for, lady, 

And not our tongues ; a truth is none of ours, 

Nor in our ends more than the noble bearing ; 

For then it leaves to be a virtue, lady. 

And we that have been victors, beat ourselves. 

When we insult upon our honour's subject. 

# # • * » 

(Caratach, referring to the .folly of triumphing over a soi-disant 
despicable enemy, proceeds): 

" Where is your conquest then ? 

Why are your altars crowned with wreaths of flowers ? 

Why are these triumps, lady ? For a may-game ? 

For hunting a poor herd of wretched Romans ? 

Is it no more ? Shut up your temples, Britons, 

Let's home and sleep; for such great overthrows, 

A candle burns too bright a sacrifice, 

A glow-worm's tail too full of flame.” 

* • * * * 

(The whole of this scene ought to be quoted, but one may hope 
you’ll be the means, by admitting these few extracts, of sending a good 
many readers to the play ; as good as any, I beg to say I think it, on 
account of the character of Caratach, in all our dramatic literature. 
These quotations give the key-note to Caratach’s character which is 
finely sustained throughout.) 


ISAIAH vii. 14 

To the Editor 0/ The Academy 

Sir,— Having read the article on " The Old Testament in Greek " 
in your last issue [June 30], and having particularly noticed your 
Reviewer’s remarks cn the above text, may I be allowed to make 
a few suggestions. 

First that the text cannot be intended as a prediction of the birth of 
Christ. The whole sense of the chapter is adverse to this. Ahaz 
King of Judah is in great trouble and consternation on account of the 
confederacy which Pekah King of Israel and Rezin King of Syria had 
formed to besiege and subjugate Jerusalem. A sign is given to Ahaz 
to cheer his heart. “ Behold the young woman is with child and she 
will bear a son " (this I have been assured by Hebrew scholars is the 
correct rendering). Surely this refers to the proptetess, see 
Isaiah viii. 3, the child in question being Maher-sbalal-hash-baz. 
"For,” says Isaiah, “before the child shall know how to refuse evil 
and choose the good the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of 
both of her kings.” Isaiah vii. 16; see also Isaiah viii. 4. 

Before three years had elapsed after this announcement, we learn 
that the Syrians and many of the Israelites, with the Kings Rezin 
and Pekah were carried as captives to Assyria, thus the prophecy was 
fulfilled. 

Secondly I would ask how could Ahaz be concerned in a sign that 
could only be realised many centuries after his death, or how could 
any promise cheer his heart that was not to be verified in his own 
days ? 

There can, I think, therefore be only one conclusion to be drawn, 
that the child referred to was Maner-shalal-hash-baz, especially 
when we reflect what the name signified—“ Speed the plunder, 
hasten the spoil.” 

Wilfred Dalb. 

fuly 4 . _ 

A MODERN VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—Y our readers are familiar with the name of Mary Carpenter 
whose marble tablet is fixed in the wall of Bristol Cathedral, with an 
inscription of national gratitude to her on account of her Reformatory 
Schools, but they do not perhaps know that Mary Carpenter’s father, 
and afterwards her brother, studied very deeply this subject of the 
reformation of sin, and its connection with the doctrine of the Atone¬ 
ment and with God’s conditions of forgiveness as shown to us in the 
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teachings of Christ. The Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, this brother, 
has left us a most able little volume—not orthodox of course, but 
taking up the modern view that your pages draw attention to—which 
should be read by every one who will read all sides of this momentous 
subject; “ The Atonement or Reconciliation through Christ,” by 
R. L. Carpenter, B.A. Essex Hall, London. 

E. S. 


THE ELEVENTH MUSE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As one of your constant readers I am indebted to Mr. R. Ross 
for his amusing essay on the Eleventh Muse. At first reading, the 
lines by a lunatic seem to be nonsense-verses, but careful consideration 
has convinced me that they are allegorical, as I propose to show. 

His hair is red and blue and white, 

His face is almost tan. 

The colour of the man's hair is unusual, but here we have the key to 
the enigma. Red, white and blue, are the national colours, hence it 
is clear the man is John Bull, and this is confirmed by the next two 
lines: 

His brow is wet with blood and sweat. 

He steals from where he can. 

These verses were probably written when John Bull was at war an¬ 
nexing, conveying, or, as the poet puts it, " stealing,” another man’s 
land. 


"CONCEALED POETS" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —“Minor Poets” are by no means secretive, but perhaps 
unduly blatant ; while the true modesty that keeps a " poet ” inedited, 
is never outspoken. 

As to concealed poets, we have to penetrate a concealed meaning ; as 
a fact, however, Francis, commonly called Lord Bacon, a ruined 
politician, a discredited official, called " the wisest, brightest, meanest 
of mankind," the author of the term “concealed poet,” is himself a 
paradox. 

An attempt has been made to place him at the head of our literature 
as the concealed author of the Shakespearean drama, and this casual 
remark found among his literary remains is held as evidence thereof. 

The term "concealed" might include anonymous and inedited; 
and we have evidence of the latter, too close to Bacon himself to have 
escaped his notice. He was a younger son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Keeper of the Seal under two monarchs; and a worthy bibliopole, 
Mr. Bertram Dobell of Charing Cross Road, has disinterred twenty or 
thirty poems written by Sir Nicholas, hitherto unpublished, fully 
qualifying him as a concealed poet; for even the elaborate account of 
Sir Nicholas in the D.N.B., has not prepared us for this fact. Can 
we thus reduce the ambiguous term "concealed poets" to mere 
commonplace ? 

A. Hall. 


And looks the whole world in the face 
A drunkard and a man. 

Drunkard here means drunk with glory, possession, and self-satisfac¬ 
tion : and unabashed he looks the whole world in the face. His man¬ 
hood will not be disputed by any one. I conclude from this analysis 
that the writer is a little Britainer, probably driven mad by dwelling 
on Imperialism. This letter I trust will give a clue to his keepers as 
to his treatment. 

H. Donald Barclay. 


July 10. 


THE "NATIVE TONGUE" OF THE IRISH 


LAILI AND MAJNUN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The appearance of a new reprint of Atkinson's version of 
Laili and Majnun reviewed in your last issue is another example of a 
tendency most gratifying for printers, paper-makers and dealers in 
waste paper, but the advantage of which for other members of the 
community is not so apparent—to reprint without necessity. My firm 
reprinted this version in 1894 after it had been out of print for some 
fifty years. I shall be happy to supply as many copies as are likely to 
be required, so far as my experience teaches, at is. 4d. each. It is 
difficult to understand the raison d'etre of a new reprint. 

Alfred Nutt. 


To the Editor of the Academy 


July 10. 


Sir,—M r. Nutt speaks of the Irish being fond of their "native 
tongue.” Quite proper; but the native tongue of eighty-five per 
cent, of the Irish people in the whole of Ireland and of ninety-nve 
per cent, of the inhabitants of the eastern half is English. That is 
to say, English is the only language which they or their parents or 
grandparents have ever spoken or known. I take the figures from 
the census of 1901. The assumption that the language of the Irish 
people must be Irish is an instance of the influence of words on 
thought. We might as well assume that Cornish is the native 
tongue of Cornish men or British (».*., Celtic) of the people of Great 
Britain. 

A. 


A PASSAGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


THE YOUNGER PITT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Dr. J. Holland Rose is engaged on a work dealing with the 
later years of the second William Pitt in which he hopes to avail him¬ 
self of a good deal of hitherto unused material. 

Will you kindly allow us an opportunity of saying that if any of 
your readers should possess any original M SS. or letters bearing on the 
life or work of Pitt they will greatly oblige Dr. Rose by lending them, 
or sending copies of them to us for his inspection. 

George Bell and Sons. 

July 11. 


“ O my Lord, my Lord. . . . with a halter as another." 

1 Henry IV. Act ii. Scene Iv. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In the various explanations of the above passage, sufficient 
attention, I think, has not been paid to the present mood of Sir John 
Falstaff, and the bearing of the word "major.” Staunton represents 
Sir John as vehemently protesting against the admittance of the Sheriff 
and the Watch. On the contrary, Sir John resents the interruptions 
of Bardolph and the Hostess with a view to their exclusion, as a mere 
piece of irrelevancy to the more serious business in hand—his self¬ 
laudation : “ Play out the play,” he has said. 

The words, "Dost thou hear, Hal?" are intended to recall the 
Prince's distracted attention to the interrupted theme, which he again 
pursues with, “ Never call a true piece of gold [meaning himself] a 
counterfeit: thou art essentially mad without seeming so." The 
personal turn (to the Prince) that FalstafTs instancing of the genuine 
article suddenly takes provokes (as might be expected) the retort dis¬ 
courteous from Prince Hal: “And thou a natural coward,—without 
instinct." 

Now Sir John is nothing if not a dialectician ; hence his affectation 
of the term " major ” («.«., premise) and the recurrence of the “if” 
later on. This categorical proposition of the Prince's—for he will 
have none of the qualified cowardice of the earlier part of the evening 
—is the “ major ” of the text; and Sir John denies it; it is moreover 
in the power of the Prince to disprove it. 

" If you will deny the Sheriff, so.” 

We all know Sir John's " so," with its mingled tone of resignation 
and commiseration ; if you deny him (he says in effect), there is an 
end of it; I cannot disprove it; but if you let him enter (and he con¬ 
templates with composure the extreme eventualities of an arrest) I will 
“ become a cart ” like a “ thoroughbred," and so give the lie to your 
charge of cowardice. 

Such is the connection of ideas, obscured (it may be) by Sir John’s 
preference for the syllogistic over the more simple and direct method 
of statement. 

Reginald Gears, 

July 10. 
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[A beautiful book profusely illustrated. Mr. Le Blanc Smith, to our great 
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Hollaed, as. net. 
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Epochs of English Literature. Vol. ii. Stobart, J. C. The Age 0) Spenser, 
1300 - 1600 . 7Jx4J. Pp. viii, 15a. Arnold, is. 6d. 
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confusion with another series. Introduction, Excerpts, Notes,Glossarial 
Index. Ancient spelling preserved ] 

Blunt, Gerald. General Intelligence Papers, with Exercises in English 
Composition. Second Edition. 74 x 5. Pp. x, iai. School Examina¬ 
tion Series. Bell. 

L Estrange, P. H. A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on the 
Concentric System. Illustrated by 177 pictures and diagrams in the text 
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Macbeth. With introduction, full text and notes, appendix, examination ques¬ 
tions, glossary, and index to notes, by C. W. Crook. 74 x 5. Pp. lviii, 137. 
Ralph. Holland, as. 

[The introduction contains notes on The Theatre before and during the 
Time of Shakespeare; the Source of the Plot of Macbeth , Date, Charac¬ 
ters, Language and Metre of the Play; and Witchcraft. Blank pages 
interleaved in the text.] 

FICTION. 

Rolind, Philip W. Jim Carter, or the Peasant made Schoolmaster. In 
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is. net. 
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Pp. 356. Griffiths, 6s. 
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Churchill, Winston. Coniston. With illustrations by Florence Scovel Shinn 
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Summers, W. H. The Lollards of the Chiltem Hills. Glimpses of English 
Dissent in the Middle Ages. 7J x 5. Pp. 186. Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net. 

[In 1888 a series of articles, by the same author, appeared in the South 
Buds Free Press, and these form the basis of the present book. Ex¬ 
tracts from the Latin are given in English, and the old English has been 
modernised “where it is likely to present a difficulty." This is to be 
regretted ; but on the whole the volume presents an interesting and 
substantially accurate sketch of Lollard days in the county of which it 
has been said that “ it had more martyrs and confessors in it before the 
time of Luther than all the kingdom besides.”] 

LAW. 

Clark, E. C. History of Roman Private Lavs. Part i.—Sources and 
Chronological Sketch. 74 x 5. Pp. viii, 168. Cambridge University 
Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

[An endeavour to trace the development and sequence of cause and effect 
in that part of Roman Law which has more particularly survived to 
modern thoughts and times, “ as an example and a lesson of experience 
for practical politics and actual life.” Table of Juristic Writers and 
Index.] 

LITERATURE. 

Publications of the Modem Language Association of America. Vol. xxi- 
No. a. New Series. Vol. xiv. No. a. June 1906. 9fx6|. Pp. 340. 
107 Walker Street, Cambridge, Mass., $1.00. 

[Contains a long study by W. W. Comfort of Character Types in the old 
French Chansons de Geste : Gismond of Salerne, by J. W. Cunliffe : On 
the date of Ring Lear, by R. A. Law ; the Duration of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage, by J. S. P. Tatlock, and Chaucer’s ” Prioresses Tale” and 
its analogues, by C. F. Brown.] 


Bormann, Edwin. Francis Bacon's Cryptic Rhymes and the Truth They 
Reveal. 94x64. Pp. 351. Siegle, Hill. 

[What “the truth" was our readers can guess. Poor Shakespeare is 
made out to have been even more ignorant than other Baconians have 
supposed.] 

Duff Brown, J. Subject Classification ; with tables, indexes, etc., for th* 
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15s. net. 

[An extended version of “Adjustable Classification,” 1898. A "simple, 
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7§ x 4j. Pp. xlvii, 379. Paris; Perrin, 3ft 50. 

‘ [See p. 39.) 
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Montague, E. R. Tales from the Talmud. 7|xs4. Pp. x, 390. Black¬ 
wood, 6s. 

[Mainly taken from the Talmud; some from the Targums, the Pirke Rabbi 
Eliezer and other works. A long introductory chapter, dealing partly 
with the interpretations put on the legendary part of the Talmud.] 
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by F. J. Mortimer. 74 x 44. Pp. 618. The Photographic News, is. 
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Report for the Year 1903-1906. 8g x s 4 - Pp. 56. »5 Victoria Street, 
S.W. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Free Public 
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Department of Applied Mathematics, University College, University of 
* London. Drapers’ Company Research Memoirs ; Studies in National 
Deterioration —/. On the Relation of Fertility in Man to Social Status 
and on the Changes in shis Relation that have Taken Place during the 
Last Fifty Years. By David Heron. 12x94. Fp- 23 - Dulau, 3s. 

Library of Congress: Select List of Books on Municipal Affairs, with 
special reference to Municipal Ownership. With appendix—select list 
of State documents. Compiled under the direction of Appleton Prentiss 
Clark Griffin. Washington : Govt. Printing Office. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science: The 
Finance of American Trade Unions. By A. M. Sakolski. 9jx6. 
Early Diplomatic Negotiations of the United States with Russia. By 
John C. Hildt. 9fx6. Pp. 195. Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 

Crosland, T. W. H. The Country Life. 74 x 5. Pp. 149. Greening, 
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the City Temple). 8 x s 4 - Pp- 5°. The Christian Commonwealth 
Co., is. 
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Cox, F. J. Songs of the Car, with " De Omnibus" Rhymes. Illustrated 
by Howard Somerville. 74x54. Pp. 134. Griffiths, 3s. 6d. net. 
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de Coulevain, Pierre. L'tleinconnue. 24"“ Edition. y\ x 4$. Pp. viii, 593. 
Paris : Calmann-Ldvy, 3ft 50. 

[Pages from the diary of M. de Coulevain, written at Wimbledon, in 
London, and at a large English country-house—the object being to 
bring the French better acquainted with people whom they know only— 
according to the author—as having won the battle of Waterloo, going 
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with parcels.] 

Wilde, Oscar. Poems in Prose. Pp. xvi, 54. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. 
Hand and Soul. Pp. viii, 53. de Queiroz, Efa. The Sweet Miracle. 
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modernised punctuation. Biography, Introduction, Notes, Bibliography, 
and a glossary to the B. and F. Dr. Ward prints as an appendix the 
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Fatal Curiosity. The names of the editors are guarantees of good 
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Murray's Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. Seventh edition, revised 
and edited by John Cooke. With 43 maps and plans. 7x4^. Pp. 575. 
Stanford, 9s. 

[A section summarising the leading features of the history, literature, and 
language has been added to the present edition ; and a short glossary of 
Irish roots has been appended, with a few examples of derivatives. 
To the General Introduction a section dealing with motoring has been 
added.] 

Doyle, A. Conan. Uncle Pemac. A Memory of the Empire. Third im¬ 
pression. The Waterloo Library. 7$ x 5. Pp. 300. Smith, Elder, 
3s. 6d. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry. East Lynne. 6^x4!- Pp- 497 - Sixpenny Classics* 
Nelson. 

Travers, Graham. Mona Maclean , Medical Student. A novel. 8^x5^. 

Pp. 180. Sixpenny edition. Blackwood. 

Haggard, H. Rider. Pearl Maiden. Illustrated by Byam Shaw. 8£ x 6. 

Pp. 182. Sixpenny Novels, Illustrated. Newnes. 

Hungerford, Mrs. Phyllis. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 8$ x 5J. Pp. 180. 

Sixpenny Novels, Illustrated. Newnes. 

Tolstoy, Leo. The Divine and the Human , and other Stories. A Volume 
of Stories on Revolution ; Crime and Death ; Regeneration ; and Eternal 
Life. Translated by V. Tchertkofif with the assistance of I. F. M. and 
E. A. 7$ x 5^. Pp. 136. The Free Age Press, Christchurch, Hants, 
is. 6d. 

Chambers, Robert W. A King and a Few Dukes. Popular edition. 8^x5^. 
Pp. 128. Greening, 6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments of 
the Governments of India : On a Parasite found in the White Cor¬ 
puscles of the Blood of Palm Squirrels. By Captain W. S. Patton, 
M.B., l.M S. njf x 9$. Pp. 13. Annas 12, or is. 2d. The Anatomy 
and Histology of Ticks. By Captain S. R. Christophers, M.B., I.M.S. 
njx‘9Pp. 55. Plates 6. Rupees 3, or 4s. 6d. Issued under the 
authority of the Government of India by the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, Simla. Calcutta : Office of the Supt. of Govt. 
Printing. 

SPORT. 

Beldam, George W., and Charles B. Fry. Great Bowlers and Fielders. 
Their methods at a glance. Illustrated by 464 action-photographs. 9 x 5J. 
Pp. C47. Macmillan, 21s. net. 

[Chapters on Bowling by F. K. Spofforth, and on Fielding by G. L. Jessop. 
A special section of the action-photographs is devoted to wicket keepers 
and their methods.] 

THEOLOGY. 

The Virgin Bulk and the Diiinity of Christ. By the Rev. Walter F. 
Adeney. Pp. 48. Original Sin. By the Rev. F. R. Tennant. Pp. 35. 
The Consciousness of Jesus. By the Rev. Charles Moinet. Pp. 39. The 
Permanent Elements of Religion. By Prof. L>. S. Margoliouth. 
Pp. 38. Revelation by Visions and Voices. By the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott. 
Pp. 34. Essays for the Times, Nos. 11-15. 7^x5. Griffiths, 6d. net 
ca:h. 

Frere, E. F. H. The Dominion of Christ : a Criticism of Christian Science 
and a plea for the Church's healing. With a Preface by the Rev. J. R. 
Illingworth. 5fx3$ Pp. viii, 102. M0wbray.9d.net. 

[Mr. FrereattacksChristianScier.ee " for claiming to be a Christian, or 
to be a religion, or a philosophy, or a science,” and shows the way in 
which the revelation of the Incarnation surpasses it. The second part 
shows the dominion of Christ in nature and science, and states the 
Church's position.] 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

de Lajonqui£re, Commandant E. Lunet. Le Siam et les Siamois. 7$} x 4I 
Pp. 358. Paris : Colin, 3f. 50. 

[The author was in charge of a mission of archreological research in the 
valleys of Menam and Mekhong, and made the observations on the king¬ 
dom and people of Siam, the government, trade, manners and customs, 
and the influence brought to bear on them, here published.] 

Empires'and Emptrors of Russia, China, Korea, and Japan. Notes and 
Recollections by Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod. With 
illustrations. 9x5$. Pp. 399. Murray.15s.net. 

[The greater part of the author's life has been devoted to the study of the 
work of the Roman Catholic Church in all parts of the world, and the 
resent volume describes one of his journeys made just before the out- 
reak of the Russo Japanese War.] 

Dauncey. Mrs. Campbell. An Englishwoman in the Philippines. With 
illustrations and a map. 9x6. Pp. 350. Murray.12s.net. 

[Letters, written during a stay of nine months in the Philippine Islands, in 
which the author tried to convey to those at home " a faithful impression 
of the country I was in and the people I met.'’] 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Mr. Hbinbmann has reached the end of his enterprise of Rembrandt, 
A Memorial, of which we have the complete work (30s. net) before us. 
Each of the ten numbers contained three facsimile plates by Schmidt of 
Paris, and four "Rembrandt" photogravure plates from pictures; 
and, as each number appeared, we have noted its contents. In the 
eighth part the Schmidt plates are the famous Three Crosses etching 
(1653). the equally famous Faustus ( c . 1651), and Mr. Heseltine's pen 
and sepia drawing of Christ in the Garden of Gethsewiane. The photo¬ 
gravures show the Buckingham Palace picture of The Lady with the 
Fan ; The Suffer at Emmaus (Louvre) ; The Blinding of Samson (Frank¬ 


fort) ; and the Titus van Rijn in the collection of the late M. Rodolphe 
Kann. The remainder of the plates in the volume are as follows ; 
Schmidt plates ; Life-study of a young man, pen and wash (Heeeltioe); 
Rembrandt's-Mother (circa 1631) ; The •• Hundred Guilder’' etching, Christ 
healing the Sich ; A man watching a woman with a sleeping child in her arms, 
pen and wash (Heseltine) ; Portrait of U ytenbogaerd, etching; and 
Rembrandt's Studio, pen and wash (Louvre) ; Photogravures : Portreeit of 
Elizabeth Bas (Amsterdam) ; The Mill (Lord Lansdowne) : Portrait of a 
Lady (Amsterdam) ; Man in Armour (Glasgow) ; Tobit and his wife with 
the goat ( Berlin); A Winter Landscape (Cassel); Portrait of Jan Six (Six 
Collections, Amsterdam) ; and 1 he Ship builder and his wife (Buckingham 
Palace). The photogravures are all excellent; if we have a fault to 
find with any of the plates in the volume it is that the paper on which 
some of the etchings have been printed is so shiny that the effect of 
the etching is lost, and the blacks have not the value that they should 
have. But it is so exceptional to have cause for complaint with any 
feature of this beautiful book that it seems almost unfair to call 
attention to a defect. The plates have not been arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order in this work, but since each is dated the student or amateur, 
now the book is complete, will have no difficulty in following the 
progress of the artist's development with the help of M. Emile 
Michel's very able monograph, a few pages of which were contained in 
each number. Here, indeed, is a worthy memorial of the great artist, 
a work of art in itself and one which w ill do justice to the art it cele¬ 
brates. Considering the price usually charged for large art quartos, 
the production is remarkably cheap, heralding, we hope, an era in 
which other publishers will be able to follow Mr. Heinemann's 
example. We notice that those who desire it can obtain at in¬ 
expensive rates of Mr. Heinemann "Burlington" proofs in a large 
size of the following reproductions : The Night Watch, Samson's Marriage 
Feast, El-sabeth Bas, An Old Rabbi, Sashia van Uijlenburgh, and Titus van 
Rijn. 

The latest addition to Messrs. Geo. Newnes's unique Art Library 
is Delacroix (3s. 6d. net). At first sight it might be supposed that, 
Delacroix being, like Titian and Rubens, before all things a great 
colourist, it might he waste labour to attempt to give any idea of his 
paintings by reproductions in black and white; but, as M. Henri 
Frantz points out in a brief but admirable introductory note on the 
painter. Delacroix was more than a great colourist. He was, in his 
own peculiar way, a great draughtsman ; and even those who have 
never seen in the Louvre or at Versailles the originals of any of the 
forty-nine pictures reproduced in this volume will be able to gather 
from the reproductions a very good idea of the splendour of Dela¬ 
croix's composition, the richness of bis light and shade, the depth and 
majesty of his conception, and the extraordinary passion with which 
he animated his pictures. The Prisoner of Chilton, Hamlet and Polonius, 
The Shipwreck of Den Juan, The Battle of Taillcbourg, to name but a few, 
are superb compositions, glowing with passion, a passion which 
reached its utmost extremity in the extraordinary Liberty Guiding the 
People, a very Carmagnole in paint, in which the half-nude woman with 
rifle and banner soars up in her irresistible course over shattered 
houses and dead and dying bodies. In every case, it is surprising how 
clear an idea of the workmanship of the great impassioned artist, so 
different from an Ingres or a David, may be gained by studying these 
reproductions, which will certainly, moreover, inspire all who see them 
to go and admire the originals. 

The New Russia. By Lionel Decle. (Eveleigh Nash, 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Decle gives us no definition of the word " popular,” which is 
an unfortunate omission inasmuch as he has written this book to 
supply the “urgent need" of a " popular book giving in a concise 
and clear form a general apergu of the present system under which 
the administration, the law, education, taxation are organised in 
Russia." It would bean insult to apply the epithet of popular to 
Sir Donald Wallace's great book, but at the same time it supplies 
most admirably the work of which Mr. Decle is apparently ignorant. 
To take "popular" in another sense is still less satisfactory, for 
Mr. Decle's apologia for Count Witte will hardly find sympathy in 
England. It is interesting to meet with a writer who can end every 
chapter with a little song of praise in honour of the statesman who, 
he says, will be reverenced by future generations as the founder of a 
New Russia, but, as the author also says, Russians are slow of con¬ 
ception. It requires, indeed, a vivid and quick imagination to find in 
Count Witte the saviour of Russia. If, however, the crushing of the 
revolution at Moscow was the triumph of law and order, as is 
affirmed in this book, all things are possible. Mr. Decle no doubt 
regards the little demonstration at Tiflis in September last as a 
wonderful example of Christian charity, and General Yatzkievich as 
a model of all the virtues, but that view would find few supporters 
outside the circle of Russian bureaucrats. The Czar, we are told, will 
leave an immortal name for having given to his people a Constitution ; 
and so Mr. Decle prophesies, in spite of his concluding dictum that 
" there is only one thing impossible in Russia, and that is to under¬ 
stand the Russians." The wisdom of this remark is all the greater 
because its author is, to judge from his spelling of Russian words, 
unacquainted with the Russian language. Those final words, how¬ 
ever, are a fitting corollary to the opening sentence of the book, in 
which it is said that Russia is still a land of mystery utterly irreducible 
to any formula. What object is attained by reducing a land to a 
formula we do not know. Count Witte should have written an intro¬ 
duction and explained how it is done. Possibly the recipe involves 
what Mr. Decle calls a program, a mysterious thing suggestive of a 
pogrom ; but no authority on Russia would be so careless. 
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SET IN AUTHORITY 
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By E. B. FROTHINGHAM, Author of “ The Turn of the Road.” 
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Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
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THE LIFE OF PASTEUR 

By RftNE VALLERY-RADOT. Popular Edition. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

ANIMAL HEROES 

By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Author of “ Wild Animals 
I Have Known,” “ Lives of the Hunted,” “ Monarch of the Big 
Bear,” etc. With 200 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

THE MEREDITH POCKET-BOOK 

Selections from the Writings of GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Arranged by G. M. T. 32mo, lambskin, 2s. 6d. net 
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By MARY JOHNSTON. New Pocket Edition wth Frontispiece. 
Cloth, 2S. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD DOMINION 

By MARY JOHNSTON. New Pocket Edition. With Portrait 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 23 . 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net 


London; ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limited. 


WERNER LAURIE’S 
NEW JBOOKS. 

CATHEDRAL SERIES. Vol. VI. 

THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES 

OF THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY. By T. Francis 

Bumpus. 82 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

The book is amply illustrated, and besides the tours sketched out he re and 
there for prospective visitors, a map is provided, indicating the whereabouts 
of the most important places alluded to. 

In the same series;— CATHEDRALS OF ENQLAND 
AND WALES, 2 vois. NORTHERN FRANCE- 
SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


NOTICE. 

The first large Edition of the LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE 
i» sold out and a Second Edition it published To-Day. 

THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE. 

By Robert Harborough Shkrard, with an additional chapter 
by one of the prison warders, who held this unhappy man in 
gaol. With 26 Illustrations, Portraits, Facsimile Letters, and 
other documents, and with a very complete Bibliography. Price 
12s. d. net. Also a limited Fine Edition, £1 *?d, 

Thb Timbs says; “Mr. Sherard handles his subject with discretion and 
presents effectively the more interesting sides of Wilde's career." 


INDIA. 


By Pif.rre Lon, Translated by G. A. F. Inman, and Edited by 
Robert Harborough Shf.rard. Demy Svo. Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ As with the wand of a magician M. Pierre Loti has wafted into a cold, 
printed book all the glamour of mystic India —its romance, its beauty, its 
piety, and its melancholy ; and with an interpreter's skill worthy of the crea¬ 
tive power of the master, Mr. George Inman has rendered into fine, harmonious 
English the graphic chapters of the French stylist. Here, at last, we have 
the spirit of India, seix- d with patient yet subtle skill, and breathing in these 
pages of poetic prose as in its own native land of brooding charm."— Tribune. 


A NEW NATURE BOOK 

" A book which attracts like a beautiful and unexpected picture.” 

Yorkshire Post. 


THE OPAL SEA. 

By John C. Van Dyke. 
Crown 8vo. 8S. net. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


Describing ocean-plains, sea-depths, currents, swirls, whirlpools, shoals, 
coasts, beaches, winds, wave forms, water wear, sea gardens, fishes and birds. 


LIFE IN THE LAW. 


Reminiscences of the Bench, Bar, and Circuit. By Johk 
George Witt, K.C. (Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn—formerly Senior 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge). With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

Mr. Witt's tragic death in a London omnibus recently is probably fresh 
in the memory of most people. He was a general favourite, and this very 
pleasant and readable volume of his reminiscences during the last forty years 
will be welcomed by many. The work is full of personal anecdotes of well- 
known legal luminaries. 


THE CUBS. 


A Story of Irish School-Boy Life. By Shan F. Bullock. 8s. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’* Inn, London. 
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and booksellers to grant him the same terms that any 
other tradesman would give to a large buyer. Apart from 
the books which publishers are only able to put upon the 
market with success by the suppoit of the larger public 
libraries, the public library has made markets which 
otherwise would be non-existent. In addition to the 
thousands of books required in opening new libraries, at 
least three hundred and fifty thousand volumes are bought 
by these ‘co-operative book-clubs’ yearly. And the 
more the net book system is extended, and the more cast- 
iron its regulations become, so much the more will the 
spending powers of the public libraries be restricted until 
the removal of the rate limitation is accomplished. The 
idea seems to be now that public libraries have formed the 
‘reading-habit’ in many millions of people, to abolish 
them for the benefit of the booksellers. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

The following resolutions were passed by the Pub¬ 
lishers’ Association and cordially supported by the 
Associated Booksellers at their annual meeting at 
Oxford: 

1. That second-hand copies of net books shall not be 
sold under the published price within six months of 
publication. 

2. That new copies of net books shall not be treated as 
dead stock within twelve months of the date of purchase, 
nor shall at any time afterwards be sold at a reduction 
without having been first offered to the publisher at cost 
price, or at the proposed reduced price, whichever is the 
lower. 

In comment on these resolutions, a librarian sends us 
the communication that follows. We print the whole of 
it as it reached us, if only to afford an opportunity for 
its refutation, and without in any way giving it our 
support, or agreeing with the opinions expressed in it. 

"The ‘close time for net books,’ ” he writes, “ is only 
another step in the endeavour to injure public libraries. 
It is true the Times is an offender against what are said 
to be the ‘ best interests ’ of the smaller booksellers, but 
the T.B.C. [Times Book Club] is in a great measure only 
the whipping-boy. Previous to 1901, booksellers recognised 
that public libraries were amongst their best customers. 
Library orders gave no trouble, as the whole of the 
details of the books required were given; the orders came 
in regularly in bulk; and from a commercial standpoint 
libraries required and received preferential treatment, in 
the matter of discount, over the occasional purchaser of 
single volumes. In 1901 the number of net books 
published was 2322 and the value was £983. Last year 
the number had increased to 4617 and the value had risen 
to £1480. Side by side with this hardening of the price, 
a narked deterioration of the material and binding has 
been going on. Wherever a discount was offered and 
accepted on net books an opposition tradesman was 
found to give information to the Association, with the 
result that the offending tradesman was threatened with 
a boycott. This caused an increased demand for early 
second-hand copies of net books. It naturally followed 
that the larger circulating libraries, which are treated as 
* trade,’ laid in a stock of a new net book knowing that 
they could get rid of their surplus copies at a good price 
— usually at about cost—after they had been in 
circulation some two or three months. It is this system 
that the ' close time ’ has been instituted to combat. 


“ In the United States, the home of the net book 
system, the claim of the public library to consideration is 
recognised, and retailers are allowed to give a discount off 
net books to these public institutions. No librarian 
objects to the net book system—it is a perfectly logical 
one—he only objects to the refusal of publishing houses 


“ Unless publishers and booksellers as a body come to 
recognise the fact that their ‘ best interests ’ are not served 
by antagonising the public library, the only solution of 
the difficulty appears to lie in the formation of a co-opera¬ 
tive library-booksellers’ union; and if an endeavour 
should be made to treat this as outside the ‘ trade,’ it 
would naturally undertake publishing also. As it would 
be able to give a safe market up to a certain point, it 
could offer the best terms to authors. There is no thought 
of a threat in this—the matter has never been discussed, 
or even broached before—it would be but the natural out¬ 
come of unnatural conditions. The turnover of such a 
co-operative society, amongst its public library members 
alone, would amount, in round figures, to at least one 
hundred thousand pounds a year.’’ 


The spelling of French is far more regular than that of 
English, but even in France they have felt the need of 
reform. Some little time ago a Commission was ap¬ 
pointed to propose measures for the simplification of 
spelling, and its report was recently issued. From the 
Westminster Gazette we take the following, which are among 
its recommendations : That the letter “y” shall be sup¬ 
pressed whenever it is pronounced as "i,” as in “ cristal ” ; 
that “ s ” shall take the place of “ x ” in such plurals as 
“chevaus”; that the superfluous “h” shall be dropped 
in such words as “ riitorique ” and “ t&ttre ” ; that the 
French for “ egg ” shall henceforth be “ euf ” ; that “pan ” 
shall be written instead of “ paon,” “prent” instead of 
“ prend,” “ dizi^me ” instead of “ dixi£me,” and “ expo- 
sicion’’ instead of “ exposition.” 


It is noteworthy that the Acad^mie fran^aise, which has 
in its time done good service to French spelling, is not to 
be consulted. The measure is to affect schools only; 
but in all schools the suggested changes are to be made 
compulsory by Ministerial decree. It is, that is to say, 
a purely utilitarian measure, designed to save trouble 
and expense in teaching and learning orthography. Our 
contemporary declares it to be “at present an open 
question” whether the change will be adopted by men 
of letters, " who are not less interested in the French 
language than the pedagogues.” Imagine M. Anatole 
France writing euf ; or M. Brunetidre writing of his spiritual 
head as “ Pie Dis,” or delivering a conference on the 
«‘ T£&tre de Moli&re ” 1 _ 

Nevertheless, if the Ministerial decree is pronounced, in 
twenty years all France, men of letters and men who drop 
all the letters they can, will be writing diziime, exposicion 
(perhaps we shall be writing that too, since we have given 
up the word exhibition) and retorique. Once start a practice 
in the schools, there is no stopping it. The flood of early 
acquired habit will swamp, proprio motn, all the barriers 
set up by scholarship, sentiment or habit. 


The International Printing, Stationery and Allied Trades 
Exhibition, which opened at the Agricultural Hall on 
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Saturday last, shows a great advance on that of 1904, not 
only in the quality of the work exhibited, but in methods 
and machinery construction. By far the largest stand is 
that of the Linotype Company, in the centre of the hall, 
at which are shown two Miehle Two-Revolution Presses, 
coupled together for use as a perfector, with a separate 
coupling appliance for printing two colours at one feeding 
—an entirely new departure. The Monoline matrix type- 
caster and composer—specially adapted for quick changes 
in type and length of line—has seldom been seen in this 
country, though it is well known in Australia and on the 
Continent. Its advantages are apparent, and it is safe to 
prophesy that it will be adopted by many visitors to the 
exhibition. 


Much the most important development in machinery is 
the Stringertype matrix composing and casting machine, 
now exhibited for the first time. It may be described, in 
a sentence, as a combination of the Linotype and the 
Monotype without the disadvantages of either. The 
Monotype, though it casts separate letters instead of the 
solid block of the Linotype, has a separate casting appa¬ 
ratus. The Stringertype is a “ one-man ” machine. With 
the Linotype a single error entails resetting the whole 
line, and proofs have frequently to wait until the operator 
has finished the particular “copy” he is setting. With 
the Stringertype corrections can be made by hand 
irrespective of the machine, and in this way time is 
saved, as proofs can be distributed among a number 
of compositors. In addition, the alignment is less often 
at fault, and the metal used is much harder than in 
the Linotype, thus permitting long runs to be made 
from the type instead of involving stereotyping before 
working. Want of space prevents our dealing with 
many other exhibits of importance, but the exhibition 
as a whole maintains a high level. It might have 
been made more interesting to the general public (and 
incidentally more successful from a financial standpoint) 
if examples of old presses, old machinery, and “case” 
composition had been shown. 


Twice during the past week has the London County 
Council taken an important step, one forward, the other 
backward. Its Improvements Committee has pronounced 
against the suggestions of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, the 
Further Strand Improvement Committee and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects with regard to the portion 
of the Strand between Wellington Street and the Law 
Courts; and its Parks and Open Spaces Committee has 
secured the adoption of a recommendation that County 
Council concerts shall be given indoors in winter, outdoors 
i n summer, with fees charged for seats and programmes. 

With the latter—the forward—step, we are in entire 
agreement. Objections were raised on accoun t of expense: 
there need be no expense, if the Council will cease to 
regard itself as a charitable institution and act as if aware 
that it is anjong the number of commercial houses. One 
gentleman called the proposal “ the thin edge of the 
wedge,” the wedge, we presume, of a County Council tea- 
garden or music-hall—an undertaking which might pro¬ 
vide not only wholesome amusement, but make a hand¬ 
some profit. The most ingenious objection came from a 
Mr. Pigott, who “ hoped the parks would be kept for those 
w'ho went into them to hear the songs of the birds.” At 
eight, nine or ten p.m. ? If there is no music in our parks 
and open spaces, there is apt to be rowdyism, hoarse 
laughter and screams, enough to frighten even a bird so 
full of spirit as to sing by night. Music—even the " niggers 
and pierrots ” dreaded by the same objector—smooths the 
savage beast by occupying its mind. And wholesome 
amusement is always better than the alternative,unwhole¬ 
some amusement. The only question is, will the Couccil 
be able to find paying audiences f Any attempt to pro¬ 
vide further free amusement than is given already must 
Lj sternly checked. 


The other matter, the refusal to adopt the suggested 
improvements to the Strand, it is clearly useless to dis¬ 
cuss. A unique opportunity was offered, and has been 
thrown away. The eastern end of the Strand might have 
been made one of the most beautiful spots in any city in 
the world. Timidity will have given it the distressing 
effect of a good thing spoiled. Another question rises in 
the mind: What sort of building is it that will block up 
that corner of the eastern horn of the crescent ? Some¬ 
thing of terra-cotta and plate glass ? That we can build 
still is clear to any one who has studied Mr. Willett’s 
houses and the great new block in Sloane Square: Bond 
Street has recently seen the other side of the picture. 


The recently issued Report of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, for the 
year 1905-1906, shows much good work done, and many 
attempts that have unfortunately been frustrated. Lord 
Cadog.cn made it impossible for the Trust to save Paradise 
Row, Chelsea ; the quarry-owners are ruining the Cheddar 
Gorge and the Gorge of the Avon by Bristol; *but against 
these failures we have to set the Gowbarrow and Aira 
Force purchases and the Hindbead preservation, which 
have been already widely discussed, and many minor 
acquisitions and timely interferences with destruction. 
It is interesting to note that the “small donor” played a 
large part in finding the money for the purchase of Gow¬ 
barrow. One working-woman of Sheffield sent a postal 
order. 


It is much to be hoped that the Trust will be able to 
find the £1000 necessary to save Barrington Court, 
Somerset, a sixteenth-century house of Gothic detail that 
marks, as few others, the transition from pure Gothic to 
Renaissance. The house has been stripped of all its 
fittings and is falling to pieces, so that piompt action is 
necessary. Meanwhile, it is good to note that Mr. R. W. 
Raper has saved the Herefordshue Beacon m the Malverns 
lrorn quarrying by purchasing the quarrying rights and 
making them over under stringent conditions to the 
Conservators. The Committee on Ancient Earthworks 
and Fortified Enclosures, whose Report we have also 
before us, has a long list ot destruction, threatened or 
accomplished, due to quarrying. 


The farm of Mont St. Jean, which has been sold and is 
to be demolished unless a public subscription intervenes, 
is described by Comte Louis Cavens as “ toute pleine de 
faits d’histoire.” The Count hopes that the “act of 
vandalism” may yet be stopped. Now, the farm in 
question is on ihe east side of the Charleroi road, about a 
quarter of a mile south of the point where, in the hamlet of 
Mont St. Jean, the chaussee to Nivelles branches off to the 
south-west. Half a mile or so south of the farm the 
Charleroi road is intersected at right angles by the cross 
road from Wavre and Obain to Braine l’Allend; that 
cross road marked the front of Wellington’s position with 
the exception of the advanced posts at Hougomont, La 
Haye Sainte, Papelotte and La Haye. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the farm was behind the Allies' line, and is 
not nearly of so much important e as a relic as, for instance, 
Hougomont. The Mont St. Jean farm was used as the 
headquarters of the medical department, and it was prob¬ 
ably to one of the barns attached to it that Sir William 
de Lancey was carried when lie was wounded. 


The Brussels correspondent of the Times states that the 
museum and hotel at the toot of the Belgian lion are for 
sale. The museum is well known to all who have visited 
the battlefield, as it contains a number of interesting and 
genuine relics. It was founded by Sergt.-Major Cotton, 
of the 7th Hussars, the author of ‘ A Voice from Waterloo.” 
He lived at Waterloo after being discharged from the 
regiment, and on his death in 1849 was buried in the 
orchard of Hougomont by the side of Capt. Blackwood, 
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who fell in the battle. It is to be hoped that the museum 
will fall into good bands and that the contents will not be 
dispersed. The same correspondent states that the whole 
battlefield appears to be doomed, as the local authorities 
propose to run a roadway across the centre, with building 
allotments on either side. 


Last Sunday week an interesting performance took place 
within the walls of the Gallo-Roman theatre nowin course 
of restoration at Champlieu on the edge of the forest of 
Compi£gne; the Cyclops and the Iphigenia of Euripides 
were interpreted, in French translations made by 
M. Alfred Poizat and M. Jean Moreas respectively, by 
members of the Com&lie-Frangaise and the Od6on, 
including MM. Coquelin cadet and Sylvain. M. Damartin- 
Beaumetz attended as Under-Secretary of Fine Arts, and 
of the four thousand or more persons who sought 
admission many were turned away for want of space. 
Champlieu has long been known for its Gallo-Roman 
remains; but the excavations begun under the Second 
Empire were abandoned and it was not until last year 
that the Minister of Public Instruction appointed a com¬ 
mission to consider the development of the work. 


The renewed clearings confirm the opinion that the 
theatre was semi-circular, with a diameter of over four 
hundred feet. The stage and proscenium can be easily 
traced, while the vomitories remain intact. The tiers of 
seats have almost entirely disappeared. Close at hand 
are to be seen a small temple and a bath, together with 
portions of statues. The performance, a very impressive 
one under the brilliant sky, was organised by the Sociite 
des FouiUes ArchSologiques. president, M. Babelon, in the 
interest of a fund for pursuing the excavation and restora¬ 
tion of the remains. 


The author of the article on Chatterton’s Poems which 
appeared in last week’s Academy desires to say that the 
word “poet” on p. 34, column 2, four lines from the 
bottom, should be “ nobleman.” 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge announce a two 
days’ sale on July 23 and following day of Illuminated 
Manuscripts, Rare Books and Tracts printed in the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries (four with autographs of 
Ben Jonson) scarce American Tracts, early writings on 
Astrology and Witchcraft, Missals, and some Historical 
and Poetical Manuscripts. The books are from the 
libraries of Mr. Thomas Forbes Kelsall, Mr. F. A. Crisp, 
and others. One of the most interesting items is a very 
large and generally sound copy of the 1550 edition printed 
at Zurich of Coverdale’s translation “ into Englyshe ” of 
“ The Whole Byble.” This is the largest and best copy 
that has been offered for sale for years. 


Amongst other important lots are the following : “ Lon¬ 
don’s Triumphs, with Speeches and Songs on the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Lord Mayor, 1677,” by Thomas Jordan, 
City Poet Laureate, 1677 (an uncut copy)', First 
Editions of Keats’s Endymion and Lamia ; the very rare 
1817 edition (first) of Shelley’s Proposal for Putting 
Reform to the Vote throughout the Kingdom; First 
Editions of Shelley’s Revolt of Islam, Alastor, Rosalind 
and Helen, The Cenci, Prometheus Unbound, Hellas, 
Adonais, and other works; first editions of Richardson’s 
Pamela (very scarce), Sir Charles Grandison and Clarissa; 
a large paper copy of Byron's Hours of Idleness, 1807; 
autograph letters of Benjamin Franklin to one of his sons, 
dated 1771 and 1773; a very rare Franklin item, Eloge 
Civique de Benjamin Franklin, Paris, 1790; a presentation 
copy from the author to Charles Cotton of the first 
edition (1649) of Richard Lovelace’s Lucasta; the Manu¬ 
script of the great preacher Whitefield’s Account ol the 
first part of his Life, begun in 1739 on board the Elizabeth 
bound from England to Philadelphia; a copy printed on 
vellum (one of seven) of the Kelmscott Press Edition of 


Keats’s Poems; a fine copy of the extremely scarce first 
edition of Thomas Heywood’s Apology for Actors, which 
contains a reference on the last leaf to the volume of 
poems just then published under the title of The 
Passionate Pilgrime. 

The Astrological books include Chambers’s Treatise 
against Judicial Astrologie (dedicate to the Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, Sir Thomas Egerton), first edition, 1601; 
and William Lilly’s Astrological Almanacks for 1672, 
1673 and 1674. Three very scarce tracts occur on the first 
day on the subject of the Deserved death of the base 
and insolent Tyrant the Marquis d’Ancre, the most un- 
worthie Marshall of France, 1617; and a curious book 
to be sold on the same day is The Church Triumphant, 
or a Comfortable Treatise, wherein is proved that the num¬ 
ber of the Damned is inferior to that of the Elect, by J os. 
Alford, of Oriell College in Oxford, 1649. Some very 
curious books which will be offered are The Reformed 
Commonwealth of Bees, with the Reformed Virginian 
Silkworm, containing many choice and excellent secrets, 
published at the West End of S. Paules, 1655 '• The 
Triall of Witchcraft, shewing the True and Right Methode 
of the Discovery, by John Cotta, original edition, 1616; 
Richard Harvey’s Philadelphus, or a Deft nee of Brutes, 
black letter. Original Edition, 1593; and Here Begyn- 
nethe a Good Boke of Medecins called the Treasure of 
Poore Men, black letter , London, about 1540, an extremely 
scarce book. 


The Proprietors of Tit-Bits, The Strand Magazine, The 
Grand Magazine, and Woman's Life have arranged with 
the Committee of the National Art Union to hold a Great 
Art Drawing on Wednesday November 21, 1906, at the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, London, W., for the special 
benefit of the Readers of those papers and magazines. 
The prizes will be as follows: First Prize, value £500: 
Second Prize, value £250: Third Prize, value £100 ; Three 
Prizes of £50 value each; Five Prizes of £20 value each, 
and five thousand or more other prizes. The above 
amounts will be provided and expended by the Committee 
of the National Art Union, and the pictures will be selected 
by them (giving the winners a choice) from paintings in 
the Royal Academy and other leading exhibitions. Full 
particulars may be found in any of the papers mentioned. 


The new museum of Malmaison, near Paris, is now open 
to the public. Malmaison is the house in which Napoleon 
stayed when First Consul, and whither Josephine retired to 
live after her divorce. The house has been much altered 
by successive owners, but the furniture, much of which has 
been presented by the Empress Eugenie from her chiteau 
of Arenenberg near Lake Constance, is all authentically 
Napoleonic. It includes Napoleon’s private correspond¬ 
ence casket, a little mahogany box, Napoleon’s bureau, at 
which he sat planning the campaign of 1805 and the chair 
he sat in, and Josephine’s harp. 


The following are among forthcoming events : 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. Friday, July 20.—Sale of 
Books and Manuscripts. Monday. July 23 and Tuesday, July 24.— 
Sale of Books, Manuscripts and Engravings, including the library 
of Mr. Thomas Forbes Kelsall and others. 


LITERATURE 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOSS 
Coniston. By Winston Churchilu (Macmillan, 6s.) 

If we bear in mind what was accomplished in the way of 
social reform by the novels of Charles Reade it will be 
found not easy to condemn the “novel with a purpose. 
No doubt, the existence of a conscious purpose militates 
against a romance as a work of art, yet even a pamphlet 
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may be entertaining. Whatever the original idea with 
which Mr. Winston Churchill started, he has succeeded in 
making an amusing book of “ Coniston.” He has com¬ 
bined an elucidation of the American boss and his system 
witti an engaging love-story. Jethro Bass has had his 
portrait drawn at full length, and, but for a defect which 
we shall endeavour to point out, it might well have been 
ranged in a gallery of masterpieces. But in our opinion 
the novelist has sacrificed consistency of human nature to 
the exigencies of his story. Most of the action takes place 
during the presidency of General Grant, and the characters 
nearly all begin life at Coniston, a township, or rather 
district, then in course of development. Jethro’s first 
start as a politician lay in making adroit use of certain 
m irtgages. It will serve our purpose better to quote one 
little interview that took place before the election than to 
describe that election at length : 

Eben appeared at the door, a little dishevelled in hair and beard, for 
he had been sleeping. 

“ Haow be you Jethro ? " he said nervously. Jethro nodded. 

“ Weather looks a mite soft.” 

No answer. 

“ About that interest," said Eben, plunging into the dread subject, 
“ don't know as I'm ready this month after all. ’’ 

G-goin' to town meetin', Eben ? ” 

" Wahn't callatin' to,” answered Eben. 

" G-goin’ to town meetin’, Eben ? " 

Eben, puzzled and dismayed, ran his hand through his hair. 

" Wahn't callatin' to—but I kin—I kin.” 

*' D-Democrat—hain’t ye—D-Democrat ? ” 

" I kin be," said Eben. Then he looked at Jethro, and added in a 
startled voice, “Don’t know but what I be—Yes, I guess I be." 

" H-heerd the ticket ? ” 

Yes, Eben had heard the ticket. What man had not. Some one 
has been most industrious, and most disinterested, in distributing 
that ticket. 

" Hain’t a mite of hurry about the interest right now—right now," 
said Jethro, " M-may be along the third week in March—may be— 
c-can't tell." 

And Jethro clucked to his horse, and drove away. 

Here we have the American politician in embryo; but 
it was necessary that the novelist should make a complex 
personality of him, and we have the finer part coming out 
in his love for the beauty of Coniston, Cynthia Ware. 
But at the critical moment, when, after much waiting, he 
finds out that his love is returned, he will not make the 
sacrifice required, which is that he should forego the 
political influence illegitimately won by the power of 
the mortgage. She was ready, like ripe fruit, to fall into 
his arms, but not unless he made that sacrifice to her 
integrity. 

“You did not know what you were doing,” she said. "I was sure of 

it, or I would not have come to you. Oh, Jethro ! you must stop it_ 

you must prevent this election." 

Her eyes met his, her own pleading, and the very wind without 
seemed to pause for his answer. But what she asked was impossible. 
That wind which he himself had loosed, which was to topple over 
institutions, was rising, and he could no more have stopped it then than 
he could have hushed the storm. 

“You will not do what I ask—now ? ” she said, very slowly. Then 
her voice failed her, she drew her hands together, and it was as if her 
heart had ceased to beat. Sorrow and anger and fierce shame over¬ 
whelmed her, and she turned from him in silence and went to the 
door. 

“ Cynthy," he cried hoarsely, “ Cynthy I ” 

“ You must never speak to me again," she said, and was gone into 
the storm. 

Yes, she had failed. But she did not know that she had left some¬ 
thing behind which he treasured as long as he lived. 

This was part of the unscrupulousness later to be urged 
against him without defence, and we are told that it per¬ 
sisted throughout his life. But then he appears continu¬ 
ally in the light of a philanthropist; and that is, we think, 
where Mr. Winston Churchill fails. It is Sir Thomas 
Browne, we believe, who says something to the effect that 
the light sin plays only like a summer cloud over the soul 
of youth and leaves no mark behind it, but after thirty 
the occasional error deepens and hardens into a habit of 
vice. As Robert Burns s mg of a different fault: “ But oh, it 
it hardens a’ within and petrifies the feelings.” In the case 


of Jethro Bass we find that instead of this natural develop¬ 
ment his long course of unscrupulous intrigue only makes 
him the more sentimental. The love-story to which we 
have alluded is only a prelude to the real drama. Cynthia 
Ware departs, becomes a school teacher and eventually 
marries a literary man, who is something less than a poet 
and more than a journalist. To him she bears a daughter, 
Cynthia Wetherell, the real heroine of the story. Jethro 
loves her as though she had been his own child, and by one 
of those coincidences which are permitted to novelists this 
girl falls in love with the son of his greatest rival. The 
battle of these two raged over a very small matter, namely 
the appointment of a local postmaster. Jethro Bass wins 
with the aid of one of those acute dodges which seem to 
come natural to him; but his rival thereupon opens a 
terrific campaign in the Press, his most important artil¬ 
lery coming in the shape of a leading article which seems 
to sum up, in a way that renders reply impossible, the 
character and career of Jethro Bass. The following is a 
description of this attack : 

The article was an arraignment of Jethro Bass—and a terrible 
arraignment indeed. Step by step it traced his career from the 
beginning, showing first of all how he had debauched his own town 
of Coniston ; how, enlarging on the same methods, he had gradually 
extended his grip over the county, and finally over the state ; how he had 
bought and sold men for his own power and profit, deceived those who 
had trusted in him, corrupted governors and legislators, congressmen 
and senators, and even justices of the courts; how he had trafficked 
ruthlessly in the enterprises of the people. Instance upon instance 
was given, and men of high prominence from whom he had received 
bribes were named, not the least important of these being the 
Honorable Alva Hopkins of Gosport. 

This, no doubt, is a very fair description of the American 
boss of the time. Mr. Winston Churchill is doing good 
service by exposing him, but, if the accusations were—as 
they seem to have been—unanswerable, it is pretty evident 
that, in a slang phrase appropriate to the occasion, at 
threescore and ten Mr. Jethro Bass must have been " a 
hard nut/’ and the very last person in whom we should 
expect to find a development of remorse. When Cynthia 
hears of the attack, following the instinct of a lady, she 
goes direct to her guardian, and this is how she found out: 

He was standing with his foot upon the sawbuck and the saw across 
his knee, he was staring at the woodpile, and there was stamped upon 
his face a look which no man or woman had ever seen there, a look of 
utter loneliness and desolation, a look as of a soul condemned to wander 
forever through the infinite, cold spaces between the worlds— alone. 

It is here that we think a false note is struck. It would 
surprise us very much indeed to find the bosses of to-day, 
the iron and cotton and oil kings who have been guilty of 
practices at least as shameful as any of those laid to the 
charge of Jethro Bass, torn with regret for their misdeeds. 
In other words, the novel, when tried on the touchstone of 
nature, does not stand the test. It is a version of the 
trick of the old-fashioned romantics, who were in the 
habit of showing tears of repentance in the eyes of the 
most hoary-headed sinners just before the climax was 
reached. Needless to say, Jethro gives up his evil ways 
at the request of this girl, whom he regards with paternal 
love, although in the da\s ol his generous youth he would 
not yield to her passionately adored mother on a smaller 
point of the same kind. He retires to his shop, only to 
emerte once more for the purpose of checking the last 
villainy of his great rival. But now he is no longer an 
unscrupulous adventurer, but a noble knight sallying forth 
to redeem a lady’s fortune. Thus, we think, our assertion 
is made good that the author of this remarkable novel 
just falls short of real greatness. It is as if Dumas had 
given a death-bed repentance to Mazarin, or as if Smollett 
had put a virtuous crown on the lile ol Count Fathom. In 
other respects, however, the novel is one well worthy of 
attention. Its characters are, peihaps, too numerous, 
reminding us in their multitude and complexity of 
America itself, but they are all drawn with vigour and 
animation. The women are delightful, and a genuine 
humour twinkles over the whole book, making it very 
pleasant indeed to read. 
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MODERN LATIN VERSE 

The Ancient Mariner. Rendered into Latin elegiacs by Rev, 
Reginald Broughton, M. A. (Oxford: Parker, ls.net.) 

It was a very difficult task which Mr. Broughton essayed 
when he rendered “The Ancient Mariner" into elegiac 
verse. When a fond mother told Dr. Johnson how difficult 
was the piece which her daughter had just played on the 

E 'ano, the grim critic said: “ Madam, I would it had been 
ipossible." We are disposed to say the same about 
Mr. Broughton’s feat. He is obviously an excellent scholar 
of great taste and saturated with Ovid. But the measures 
of Ovid are alien from “ The Ancient Mariner.” Hexa¬ 
meters would have been far more suitable. A glorified 
ballad which takes the form of a weird narrative would go 
best of all in the galliambics of the “ Atys ” of Catullus; 
but that difficult metre could hardly be successfully 
maintained through more than five hundred verses. The 
art of translating English into Latin or Greek poetry is a 
charming one, and we are pleased to find that it still has 
its fascination for scholars; but we think it is far better 
applied to short pieces than to poems of five or six 
hundred lines. Translations into Latin and Greek verse 
ought to be as perfect as cameos, and this flawlessness 
cannot be assured for hundreds of lines. There will be 
here and there a failure. “May’st hear the merry din” 
does not find its true counterpart in “ Audin’ ut erumpant 
murmura laetitiae ”; and the same may be said of “ Quales 
accipiat mens stupefacta son os ” for “Like noises in a 
swound” and of “Exhausit trepidus cor mihi molle 
pavor” for “Fear at my heart as at a cup my life-blood 
seem’d to sip.” Would one without the English under¬ 
stand: 

Scilicet e nebulis nivibusque advenerat ulnis 
Aitior usque novem pone secutus iter ? 

Is there any authority for reptilia with the ante-penult 
long ? The word is quite post-classical, and would more 
naturally be reptilis than reptilis. If there is any authority 
for the quantity which Mr. Broughton has assumed, 
perhaps he will write to the Academy, and I will gladly 
cry peccavi. There are passages where a word must have 
been omitted, where the verse cannot be scanned as 
printed. Such are: 

Corpora tute es longo macer oreque fulvo 
Nunc porro enixa aegre nunc ire ratrorsum 

Again, barbarus is not “cruel” and sinus is not “the 
heart”: 

Pulvere fiebat siccior inde sinus 

is not Latin for “ made my heart as dry as dust.” 

: • Mr. Broughton has shown much scholarship and inge¬ 
nuity in accomplishing his difficult task; he has used 
abscondere and imbuere idiomatically and well, and we 
could quote many ingenious passages. We must content 
ourselves with one or two—the beautiful passage about 
'* the leafy month of June ”: 

Vox ea desierat ; gratum tamen inde susurrum 
Fecere ad medium carbasa mota diem, 

Quale ciet murmur, cum Juuia frondibus arbor 
Luxuriat, tecio tramite rivus aquae, 

Qui tacitis silvis mollique sopore sepultis 
Nocturuus blandum temperat usque modum. 

Again: 

The air is cut away before 
And closes from behind 

is a difficult phrase to render neatly, but the difficulty is 
adroitly met by: 

Scilicet ante ratem lentus proscinditur aer, 

Orbis et a tergo sect us uterque coit. 

In a word, the poem is too long for a Latin version, 
especially in elegiacs. Even the late Dean Merivale’s 
“Hyperion” suffered from its length, though it was a fine 
piece of work in spite of one false quantity, velitanlis. 


Verses in the dead languages are most pleasing when 
they are short, perhaps most of all when they are more 
or less comic, bringing out the contrast between the 
dignified language and the ridiculous theme. That delight¬ 
ful book, “Oxford Echoes” has many such pieces; for 
instance, the “ Ode to Tobacco ” in finished iambics by 
that admirable scholar, A. Sidgwick: 

iviyK6.ru ny irv p fipvavrofxaiKbv, 

(KCLvcat S' abOvarov p)) ouxl rp6s kUttq rptfiip), 

Bryant and May ought to have this inscription on their 
matches “ igniting only on the box.” 

Let the fortunate possessor of “ Oxford Echoes ” turn 
to the same scholar’s version of the piece set to Verdant 
Green at his sham matriculation: “She went into the 
garden to cut a cabbage to make an apple pie.” . . , “ What, 
no soap ? So he died, and she very imprudently married 
the barber,” appears thus: 

rl ydp ; Kovias 6p ^ X 7 !*to » 

6 5’ o&v iirwXtO' ' i) 5' dirpo(r/c<Sros kclkov 
Kjfios £vv?i\pi rif Zupuv ixKTTdrxi. 

The “ laudes oti ” by A. Godley is charming; 

Nota discunt alii ramigandi iura, 

Qua premendus arte sit venter inter crura; 

Haec est vitae ratio longe nimis dura: 

Nulla nobis cutis est deterendae cura. 

Habitu levissimo magna pars induto 
Pellunt pilas pedibus, concidunt in luto : 

Uos, si potest fieri, stultiores puto 
Atque tantum similes animali bruto. 

Aliis contrariis usus disciplinis 
Procul rivo vivit et Torpidorum vinis : 

Nullus unquam ponitur huic legendi finis: 

Vescitur radicibus Graecis et Latinis: 

Mihi cum ut subeam Moderationes 

Tutor suadet anxius frustra” inquam •* mones : 

Per me licet ignibus universas dones 
Aeschyli palmarias emendationes.” 

There is another admirable bit of Latin rhyme touching 
the Agricultural Depression and its impoverishing effect on 
the College of St. John : 

Praesidens confectus annis 
Sedet vix opertus pannis 
In Collegio Johannis. 

Nam nec praedia vendendo 
Nec impensas minueudo 
Erit ampiius solvendo. 

Dicit ■' Agricultural^ 

Nunc Depressio fit talis 
Ut conficiamur malis. 

Summus inter Praesidentes, 

Sociique esurientes, 

Egestatem vix ferentes, 

Quondam sole sub sereno 
Qui gaudebant sinu pleno 
JLabant acre alieno." 

These verses are not, of course, classical. Agriculturalis 
Depressio is not Ciceronian; but yet one can see that the 
writer is a scholar. It is, however, quite possible to write 
comic Latin verses without violating the Ciceronian 
idiom. Verses like those in the “ Oxford Echoes ” will 
have more readers than versions of Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner" or Keats’s “ Hyperion.” 

In illustration of a remark made above, that the humour 
lies in the contrast between the inanity of the English and 
the dignity of the dead language, we would add a Greek 
and a Latin version from E. Lear’s Book of Nonsense, 
The first ends with an .Eschylean two-worded senariusj 
the second has the Ennian tmesis of cerebrum. 

There once was a lady of Russia 

Who scream’d so that no one could hush her, 

Her screams were extreme, 

You ne'er heard such a scream 
As was scream'd By this lady of Russia. 
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7Wl} TOT 1 djSdrMf XlCUtfiK 71/al! 

tppri(' tuyfjt »i <pl\oit xardffxrror, 

\a/iwpdv, tiartpar, OVX irr(pro((iieipor 
yvraiKoyijpOroiauf ip&idopaeir. 

There once was a lady of Troy 
Whom sev'ral small flies did annoy : 

Some she kill'd with a thump, 

Some she drown'd at the pump, 

And some she took with her to Troy. 

Troada ne taceam praestantem Troasin : ilia. 

Forte lacessita heu I muscis et peste minuta, 

Ingestis colaphis harum cere comminuit brum. 

Has autem ad puteum raptas absumpsit in undis, 

At reliquas reduces cum virgine Troia recepit. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE 

"A Propos de la Separation des Iiglises et de l' £tat. Par Paul 
Sabatier. (Paris, Librairie Fischbaclier, 3 fr.) 
Disestablishment in France. By Paul Sabatier. With a Pre¬ 
face by the translator, Robert Dell. (Fisher Unwin, 
Ss. 6d.) 

Among the publications on the subject of the separation 
of religious communities from the State in France few 
have attracted wider attention than the work of 
M. Paul Sabatier which has now reached a fourth edition. 
It has been translated by Mr. Robert Dell, who has 
written an interesting and instructive preface and added 
an appendix giving the text of the Separation Law of 
December 10, 1905, toth in French and English, accom¬ 
panied by valuable notes. 

M. Sabatier is a disciple of Rlnan. Like that brilliant 
person he has written on St. Francis of Assisi in a manner 
revealing deep spiritual insight and wide sympathy with 
various manifestations of religious life. In the book 
under review he contends that the separation of Church 
from State was, sooner or later, inevitable, and has not 
been forced upon France by an organised band of 
anti-Christian fanatics. To this extent he is right, but he 
is not completely just to those Frenchmen who look 
askance at the recent ecclesiastical legislation. Many 
regard it as an attempt to destroy the Christian religion 
and a legacy from the great Revolution. But it is untrue 
to say that there was in 1789 a general desire to make 
war upon the Church. Sieyes, in one of the most remark¬ 
able of his writings, “ D 61 iWrations k prendre par les 
Assemblies des Bailliages,” explains the objects of the 
Revolution and does not even allude to ecclesiastical 
questions as among the problems pressing for solution. 
A few years later, however, an organised anti-Christian 
movement became perceptible and has ever since, not¬ 
withstanding periods of reaction, grown in strength. 
A leading member of the present French Ministry 
expressed a wish to see the Madeleine turned into a 
place of amusement and a hope that France would 
renounce the Oriental religion she has professed so 
long. M. Sabatier exposes with great skill the follies 
of the clericals, but does not explain with equal clear¬ 
ness that the extreme anti-Christian faction, from the 
days of Chaumette and Romme to the present hour, has 
steadily strengthened the power of the Obscurantist 
and Ultramontane section in the French Church. These 
antagonistic forces—the anti-Christian and the Ultra¬ 
montane—have, each in its diSerent way, worked evil to 
the Christian religion. It may, however, fairly be con¬ 
tended that the Ultramontane has been the more mis¬ 
chievous of the two. Its conduct as regards Leo Taxil is 
a striking instance in point. This man whose real name 
was Gabriel Jogand-Pagds was educated by the Jesuits. 
He became a journalist and, about 1879, made himself 
conspicuous by attacks on the clergy. He published an 
infamous book entitled “ Les Amours Secretes de Pie IX” 
and other works so abominable that all respectable people 
were disgusted. To acquire a new position he suddenly, in 
April 1885, announced his conversion. This was regarded in 


Ultramontane circles as a miracle of grace, and the Papal 
Nuncio himself relieved him of the excommunication de 
lata scntentia. Taxil then proceeded in numerous writings 
to reveal the secrets of Freemasonry. These productions, 
full of the most indecent and unspeakably absurd stories, 
were widely read and implicitly believed by simple- 
minded people. The basis of his “ Revelations” was that 
Freemasons worshipped the Devil. Others took up the 
tale, among them an Italian, Domenico Margotta. who 
published at Grenoble a volume on the worship oi Satan, 
prefaced by the apostolic benediction of Mgr. Fava, Bishop 
of the Diocese. Leo XIII. showed his approval of the 
work by conferring on its author the Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Mgr. Fava himself produced a book entitled 
“ Le Secret de la Frauc-Ma^onnerie,” the appearance 
of which was greeted by the Pope with a Latin 
piem which appeared in the Univers of June 7, 
1898. All ecclesiastical journals in France devoted 
a portion of their space to “Revelations” and 
Leo XIII. appointed in 1896 a Commission to inquire into 
Freemasonry, which convened an International Congress 
at Trent. This Congress, at which thirty-six bishop- were 
present, met at the end of September, and Leo Taxil was 
the hero of the hour. He professed to have received some 
of his “ Revelations” from a young Englishwoman, Diana 
Vaughan. Among her marvellous stories was one ol a 
seance at Malta during which Lucifer himsell appeared 
and, at her request, conjured up one of her ancestors. 
She alleged that Admiral Markham, on receiving his com¬ 
mand in the Mediterranean, was made “grand maiire 
d'honneur” of the “ Parfait triangle” at Malta which 
possessed a wonderful talisman, “la fllchedefer.” When 
he read her account of that stance he expressed his 
disbelief in it to Captain Hughes, whereupon “ la fllche de 
fer ” planted itself in his breast and carried him to 
Charlestown, where, becoming alive, it asked him: 
“Dost thou now believe?” On his replying in the 
affirmative, he was transported back to Malta and 
there relieved of the talisman in the presence of Captain 
Hughes. This preposterous story may be read in the 
“ Mlmoires d’une ex-Palladiste, parfaite initile, indlpen- 
dante,” by any one who has a reader’s ticket for the 
British Museum. At the Congress of Trent four German 
priests had common sense enough to press for some 
definite information about Diana Vaughan, and ulti¬ 
mately Taxil was forced to announce that he would 
bring her to a meeting in Paris convened for April 19, 
1897. He appeared there and told his audience that 
Diana Vaughan was a myth and that he had been 
trying for ten years to sound the unfathomable stupidity 
of Catholics. He then escaped and has never been heard 
of since. Mr. Dell reminds us that Cardinal Meiry del 
Val, one of the dupes of Taxil, is now the Papal Secretary 
of State and the right-hand man of Pius X. Perhaps 
one of the most stinging remarks in l.oisy’s “ Autour 
d’un petit livre ” is that the official Church has never 
shown disapprobation of the imposture. He might have 
added that, on the contrary, marks of favour and distinc¬ 
tion have been showered on men who were its conspicuous 
supporters. 

The attitude of ecclesiastical authority in this matter 
could not but strengthen the conviction of those anti¬ 
clericals who hold that the Church exercises a debasing 
influence on mankind. They forget, however, that while 
its rulers remain obscurantist a remarkable change is 
taking place, particularly among the younger clergy. 
M. Sabatier points out that Loisy’s works must at first 
have been read chiefly in clerical circles. He soon, how¬ 
ever, riveted the eyes of all and has become the champion 
of a movement irresistible and certain to influence pro¬ 
foundly the Catholic mind of Europe. Its progress cannot 
now be arrested seriously by any action of the official 
Church, for, as he says himself of attempts to crush him: 

It s’est trouv£ que celui qu’on voulait surtout abattre dtait uo 
ex£g£te fantome qui avait derriere lui une Idue. Cbaque fois qn'il a 
mordu la poussiere l’idie s'est relevfie l'inslant d’apres, souriax.te et 
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forte et l'Ombre d’ex^gete a continue ses perilleux exercices. On ne 
tue pas les IdiSes & coup de baton. 

A Jesuit, Father Portalid, lifted up his hands to Heaven 
and cried : “ This is the end of Catholicism,” but Sabatier 
is right when he says that it is rather the rising of new 
sap in the old religious trunk. He quotes from Demain,a 
Catholic periodical lately started at Lyons, the following 
extract, which illustrates what is passing in the mind of 
many Frenchmen: 

Catholic France is dying, but she is succumbing far less to the 
attacks of her enemies than to her o«n short-comings and to the dis¬ 
figurements which she has inflicted on herself with her own hand. 
Cursory observers are surprised at the failure of our religion, which, 
in fact, is neither understood nor practised rightly, to preserve the 
spiritual life which is ebbing away from us. Yet no phenomenon 
could be more explicable than this sterility. Catholic. France is be¬ 
coming less and less Christian. Certainly the external forms of 
religion remain, but the vessel of election is daily voiding itself of its 
spiritual and moral content. To such an extent is this the case that 
with many of our people there survives little more than a habit of 
forms and ceremonies of which they no longer know the inner signifi¬ 
cance or experience the fruittulness. Can one be astonished if the 
phantom of religion continues to be ineffective ? It is our business 
first of all to heal ourselves of our own disease. It is clearly demon¬ 
strated that we must seek primarily in ourselves the symptoms of 
social decadence which so many Pharisees, for ever smiting the breasts 
of others, take a melancholy pleasure in lamenting, without ever 
having the humility to lay the blame on themselves. . . . 

If Christianity is to survive in France it must cut itself off from all 
the parties of reaction, from intellectual no less than from political 
and social reaction. The critical spirit has penetrated every domain. 
Nothing can stop its progress. The better way is to accommodate 
ourselves to it and to make use only of scientific methods. For us 
every demonstrated truth will be a real truth. 

M. Sabaiier anticipates great and saving results from 
his country when France begins to recognise as the 
witnesses for her ancient faith men of intellectual 
honesty and religious life; loving and loyal children of 
the past, but not its slaves. It may be that dark and 
evil days are at hand for those distinguished Roman 
Catholics who desire to bring the teaching of their Church 
into harmony with the ascertained truths of science. 
Though seme of them may suffer, they are all animated by 
the “ sure and certain hope ’’ of the ultimate and not far 
distant triumph of their cause. 


“HURLING TIME” 

The Great Revolt of 1881. By Charles Oman, M.A. (Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. net.) 

It has generally been recognised that Wat Tyler’s 
“ Hurling Time ” forms a landmark in the history of the 
English peasant. The late Pro'essor Thorold Rogers held 
that it put an end, practically speaking, to the old 
manorial system. Professor Oman, with the aid of the 
documents collected by the late Andrd Rdville, has set out 
10 controvert this view. He has succeeded at least in 
showing that Professor Thorold Rogers drew too broad a 
generalisation. ‘ Conditions varied from manor to manor, 
and fiom county to county, and the action of the lords 
was dependent on the particular case before them.” 
Mr. Oman’s case rests on the proof that there were many 
different causes for the rebellion. Hitherto it has been 
associated with the growth of sheep-farming, which, of 
course, rendered the old style of cultivation inconvenient. 
That has been the view of our agricultural writers, but, as 
far as we can see, Mr. Oman has not devoted much atten¬ 
tion to that side of the question. He dismisses as not 
much more than an accident the collection of the poll-tax. 
No doubt it was unpopular, but the story that Wat Tyler 
struck down a collector who had insulted his daughter 
seems to be little more than one of those myths which 
popular fancy very often attaches to history. Wat Tyler 
himself, as far as we can learn, was one of the strong and 
turbulent figures that must have been common in England 
after a prolonged period of war. He was accused of being 
a highwayman, and in all probability this was true enough. 
That he had some knowledge of the organisation of warfare 


is quite evident, and we can very easily imagine what 
Shakespeare would have made of the famous scene between 
him and King Richard II. In fact, a transposition of 
names is all t at is required to fit into his mouth the 
words that Shakespeare gives to Jack Cade. Mr. Oman 
draws a vigorous picture of the insurgent leader on 
the Friday night belore the meeting at Smithfield, 
boasting in his loud and vainglorious manner that he 
would go wherever he listed at the head of twenty thousand 
men, that he would ‘‘shave the beards” (a euphemism for 
cutting off the heads) of all who dared to oppose him, 
vowing, that in the course of four days there should be no 
laws in England save those which proceeded from his own 
mouth, and probably adding that “the three-hooped pot 
shall have ten hoops; and I will make it felony to drink 
small beer; all the realm shall be in common; and in 
Cheapside shall my pallry go to grass.” When Richard 
rrp ied to the representations made that he would grant 
all he could “saving the regalities of his crown,” the 
demagogue took his words as a refusal. He called for a 
flagon of beer, which he tossed off at a draught, made a 
long harangue, and clambered on his horse. At this 
moment a Kentish retainer who was riding behind the 
king declared that he recognised in Wat Tyler a notorious 
thief and highwayman, upon which Wat, “waggiDg his 
head at him in his malice,” bade him come out from 
among the others. On his refusal, the rebel unsheathed 
his dagger and pushing in among the royal retinue 
evidently meant to stab him from whom the taunt came. 
Walworth, the Mayor, intervened and received the dagger 
in his stomach, but fortunately ior himself he wore a coat 
of mail and took no harm. In return lie whipped out his 
cutlass and struck Tyler so that he fell on his horse's 
neck, and, immediately after, one of the king’s foil wers 
ran him twice through the body with a sword. Tyler 
cried : ‘ Treason! ” and then, mortally wounded, fell from 
his horse and great contusion arose. It was then that 
Richard made the royal speech which has been so 
variously reported. The version given by Mr. Oman is as 
follows: 

Sirs, will you shoot your King ? I will be your chief and captain, 
you shall have from me that which you seek. Only follow me into 
the fields without. 

Mr. Oman does not consider it to be accurate because, 
in point ol fact, the king could have had little time for 
anything but a hurried ejaculation. But it sufficed, and 
the rebellion in Kent was quelled. That the fires of it 
still burned on the Eastern coast and even as far as the 
Northern counties and broke out sporadically in various 
counties seems to show that a very wide conspiracy was 
on foot. One of I he objects at which the insurgents aimed 
was evidently the destruction of legal documents. These 
were times wherein lawyers were hated. The Church, 
too, came in for a certain amount of trouble. Those who 
held Abbey lands had shown great harshness and arro¬ 
gance, ruling the serfs and villeins with a rod of iron. 
There is nothing more interesting in the book than the 
careful account of the rising at St. Albans. The abbot at 
the time was Thomas de la Mare, “ a hard-handed and 
litigious priest much hated by his vassals.” Rude expres¬ 
sion was given to this dislike. 

The whole of the townsfolk set to work to make an end of the out¬ 
ward and visible signs of the abbot's seignorial authority over them. 
They drained his fish-pond, broke down the hedges of his preserves, 
killed his game, and cut up and divided among themselves certain 
plots of his domain-ground. 1 bey hung a rabbit at the end of a pole 
on the town pillory, as a token that the game-laws were abolished. 
But it was not only rabbits that were killed that day: the mob entered 
the abbot's prison, and held a sort of informal session on its inmates. 
They acquitted and dismissed all the captives save one, a notorious 
malefactor, whom they condemned and executed, fixing up his head 
alongsideof the dead rabbit. 

Mr. Oman is careful to point out that the animus 
against the Church was not theological in its character. 
If clerical landlords were attacked, it was because they 
were landlords, rot because they were clerics; and if 
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large numbers of poor parsons appear among the refor¬ 
mers, it was because of their personal discontent, not 
because of their religious opinions. There was very 
little church-breaking or other sacrilege performed during 
the rebellion. The various classes connected with the 
movement may be seen from the following : 

In Norfolk and Suffolk we find not only, as has been already pointed 
out, an extraordinary number of priests among the organizers of the 
troubles, but also a fair sprinkling of men drawn from the governing 
classes. Two local squires were deeply implicated in the disturbances 
at Bury, a knight, bearing the honoured name of Roger Bacon, 
directed the sack of Yarmouth, another, Sir Thomas Cornerd, is 
recorded as having gone about levying blackmail at the head of a band. 
In addition, members of well-known county families of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, such as Richard and John Talmache, James Bedingfield, 
Thomas de Menchensey, Thomas Gissing, William Lacy, are found 
taking an active part in deeds of murder and pillage. 

At that time there was a submerged tenth just as there 
is to-day. Mr. Oman calls them “hangers-on to the 
skirts of trade.” There was also as great a dislike to 
foreigners then as there is now, only the dislike was 
directed against a richer class. It was believed that the 
Jews were secretly exporting all the gold and silver. The 
Flemings and Zeelanders who had come to Norfolk were 
also the object of attack. 

Every journeyman or casually employed labourer in the wide 
branches of the wool trade who chanced to be out of work, put the 
blame of his privations on the outlander, whose competition had 
straitened the demand for native bands. Hence came the sudden fury 
displayed against the Flemings. It was, no doubt, partly inspired by 
unreasoning dislike for all strangers, but mainly rested on the economic 
fallacies that are always rife in an uneducated class living on the edge 
of starvation. 

Mr. Oman has written his account without prejudice’ 
and its value, we imagine, lies less in any thesis it may be 
thought to establish, than in the picture it gives of 
England in 1381. We find, then as always, a portion of 
humanity actuated by many different and conflicting 
motives, classes really aggrieved and classes that thought 
they were aggrieved, the whole striving and struggling 
towards that civilisation which seemed to march so 
slowly in those times. The historian establishes the fact 
that the rebellion was not immediately fatal to the 
manorial system, but it sowed the seeds of changes that 
were gradually to transform English husbandry. 


OUR BUFFER STATE 

AJghanUlan. By Angus Hamilton, (Heinemann, 25s. net.) 

It is extraordinary how few adequate books there are on 
the subject of a state so important to Great Britain as 
Afghanistan. Mr. Hamilton’s book, therefore, which is a 
mine of information on everything, from politics to 
botany, will be welcomed. The author visited Central 
Asia on his return from the war in Manchuria, and 
wandered about collecting information until his travels 
were cut short by an attack of small-pox, contracted 
from the natives in the region of the Pamirs. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton’s book on Korea will be remembered by all who are 
interested in the Far East, and they will be glad to find 
from the present work that bis illness has not affected 
his powers of description and observation. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photographs, but 
is in no sense a book to be read in an arm-chair: it is full 
of statistics and facts, not easily obtained. It is not, and 
does not pretend to be, entertaining, like Dr. Gray’s “ My 
residence at the Court of the Amir,” and it is, moreover, 
of great weight avoirdupois. If the author has erred at 
all, he has erred in not restricting himself to his subject; 
but Afghanistan cannot be considered by itself, and we 
are ready for that reason to forgive him, if not, also, 
because we are always glad to read of such romantic places 
as Bokhara and Samarkand. Most of us have a desire, 
which for financial reasons will never be gratified, to visit 
those places, and Mr. Hamilton only increases that wish. 


Listen to the traveller, how he tempts the readers into 
breaking the tenth commandment: 

There is, indeed, a very special type found in the bazaars of 
Bokhara and Samarkand. Dressed in the choicest of silks, so soft 
that it suggests the rustle of the wind through the peach trees and 
dyed in tones of yellow, green, and brown, in shades of magenta and 
purple, in a note of blue reflecting the sky or touched with the blush 
of a red rose, are men of fine stature. They move with their long- 
skirted gowns clasped at the waist and their silken trousers tucked 
into brown, untanned boots, the seams of which are delicately em¬ 
broidered. Every individual reserves to himself a most exclusive 
manner, representing the embodiment of dignity. 

Later, his photographs and descriptions of scenes in Kabul 
and Kandahar only make us more envious, although it is 
not from the globe-trotter's point of view that the book is 
most interesting. 

It may be doubted whether the great struggle on the 
frontier will be witnessed by the present generation, but 
doubts cannot diminish the importance of the problem or 
of Mr. Hamilton’s warnings. There is one phase of the 
situation in Central Asia which is too constantly ignored 
in England, a phase which is brought out very distinctly 
in this book. It has been stated by some that, as the 
result of the recent war, the Mahommedan attitude 
towards Russian rule in Mid-Asia has been changed ; and 
very closely connected with this theory is the comfortable 
conceit which “ inspires Anglo-Indians to regard British 
administration of native races as heaven-born.” It is not 
a pleasant subject at the present time, but the time is aU 
the more reasonable for a reminder that the Russians are 
no less careful of the several peoples that find refuge 
under their rule than are our own authorities. Mr. 
Hamilton gives, in addition to a general survey of the 
country, a clear and adequate account of Anglo-Afghan 
relations. The various recent negotiations and missions 
are well explained, and, in spite of the record of many 
blunders and rebuffs, they are very interesting. Oriented 
language always casts an air of comedy over the most 
serious matters, and makes English seem, after all, a 
barren tongue. The documents from the "exalted British 
Parliament ” are poor reading compared with the effusions 
of the Amir and his late father, “ who has found mercy, 
may God enlighten his tomb 1 ” and we commend the 
following story to certain of our rulers who are too humani¬ 
tarian in their ideas. A letter from the Russian govern¬ 
ment had been read at a durbar, and the Amir asked for 
opinions about it, whereupon one Ali Yar Khan remarked: 

“ Let this Turki dog who carries messages for infidels be 
beaten on the head with shoes till his hair falls off. That 
ought to be our answer to the Russians.” The tale 
illustrates the methods of the very old school of diplomacy: 
the sequel is a curious example of the mixture of the old 
and the new schools. The Amir, greatly displeased at the 
remark, observed that, if there were any shoe-beating, it 
would be upon him who suggested the maltreatment of the 
messenger. Subsequently fifty rupees were given to the 
Russian courier. 


FANCY AND FACT 

Mendicant Rhymes. By Laurence Housman. (The Essex 
• House Press.) 

It .is a pleasure to handle and to read this book, because 
it is printed and produced by the Essex House Press—a 
slim quarto with a white vellum back, printed in the 
elaborate ornamental type, very thick and black and 
handsome, which seems to give dignity to anything that 
appears in it. It is not an easy type to read; there are 
too many tails and twirls and flourishes for that; but 
each letter in itself is a thing of some beauty, and the 
whole effect of it on the page is impressive. We notice, 
by the way, a curious misprint on p. io, where we have 
round, for round; curious because one of the good points 
about the Essex House Press type is that its u is not, as 
with the ordinary fount, almost exactly an n turned upside 
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down, and so the mistake is not as easily made and passed 
over as in other cases. We have heard a rumour that 
this Press means to give up work—a rumour which we 
wish may be unfounded since it holds its own position 
among the modern producers of artistic printing. 

But to the poems. Mr. Housman is an artist in words 
as his printers are in letters : 

And swift, and swift, from dale to hill. 

Now hidden close, now clear to view, 

On drives and strives the chace, and still 
The huntress heart goes too ; 

There is no denying the verbal accomplishment of such a 
stanza, nor, again, of such verses as this: 

There has been singing to-day 
In the fall of the leaves; 

Under a sky grown grey 
For an earth that grieves ; 

Here where the autumn falls 
Like a weary thing, 

The voice of the bird as it calls 
Is the voice of spring! 

Continually throughout the book we find words cleverly and 
sympathetically used, as by one who loves them, to do 
more than to express a mood; to represent it—to convey 
by their very sound and relation the feeling that filled the 
poet’s mind when he conceived the poems. This is some¬ 
thing more, of course, than the mere onomatopoeic 
arrangement of metre and rhythm ; it is of the essence of 
poetry; and the name of poet cannot be denied to Mr. 
Housman when he writes such verses as we have quoted, 
or this poem called “ 1685 ” : 

Over the hill as I came down. 

Across the flats where the peewits cry 
I heard the drums through all the town 
Beat for the men that were to die. 

Oh, blithely up the eastern street 
Looked in with me the morning sun, 

Up to the market-square where feet 
Went marching all like one. 

And dark against the high town-hall 
The shadow of the shambles fell; 

And clear beneath its gilded ball 
The town clock tolled their knell. 

1 Came murmurs of the distant farms, 

But from the townsfolk not a cry, 

Though wives with babes upon their arms 
Stared, and stood waiting by ! 

Oh, oft I come and oft I go, 

And see those roofs against the sky:— 

But not the place I used to know 
Where simple hearts beat high. 

Now like a wreck each homestead looks, 

While on it sunlight falls in flood : 

And all the peewits by the brooks 
Are crying out of wasted blood 1 

It is a strange thing that a poet who can use words so, 
can also use them so feebly as Mr. Housman sometimes 
permits himself to do. 

Nothing is wrong to the eye. 

Nothing is wrong to the ear . . . 

Heaven was aware of his worth. 

These are three lines from one poem, and all three bad’ 
even judged by the only standard we have yet applied to 
Mr. Housman’s work. And as for 

Carriest destruction of domestic rest, 

(said of the cuckoo) it is the worst line we have seen for 
some time. 

The management of words is not the whole of poetry: 
dainty presentation of moods, even when the language is 
perfect, leaves a man, after all, but a very “ minor ” poet, if 
he has nothing more to tell us. To say that is not to ask 
for didactic poetry, poetry with a message, a philosophy, a 
“ purpose ” ; it is to ask for the expression through poetry 
of a mental force which impresses, whether the poet 
intended to announce a doctrine or merely to record a 
mood. 


The most exquisite poem leaves the reader cold unless 
the poet felt deeply or thought strenuously on the content. 
And, delicate and charming as are many of Mr. Housman’s 
lyrics in this volume, they continue to convey the im¬ 
pression that they are merely fancies, half-realised and 
half-mastered thoughts and emotions, lacking strength and 
vividness. In other words, we are not persuaded of the 
conviction of the author. Here are some lines from a 
poem on gypsies: 

Ah, give to me the sturdy soul 

Which ten commandments can’t control! 

Which tracks, whatever man may say, 

Its old primaeval right of way. 

Unpricked by conscience as by awe, 

Through prohibitions of the law: 

So to the whole world spreads a snare 
And takes pot-luck of stream and air. 

With never a dull day nor a doubt. 

With fingers skilled to tickle trout, 

With tongue to ply the trapper's trade, 

And wit to cozen man and maid ; 

Which, proud, goes quit of foolish shame ; . 

Loves freedom, but will, all the same, 

Risk liberty to play the game ; 

And, where walls hold, and gates are barred 
Does cheerfully its “ three months hard.’’ 

Though not perfect, and marred by one fault of taste, 
that has its charm; but does Mr. Housman mean it ? If 
he meant it, would he have expressed it like that ? And 
would a poet who “really” meant it, have been able to 
write certain of the poems in this volume: “Easter Dawn,” 
for instance, or “Knapton Church Roof,” ©r, especially, 
“Pax Britannica” ? We believe not; and it is that 
suspicion of incomplete sincerity, of readiness t© accept a 
fancy for a thought or an emotion, of the poet’s striving 
to appear other than he is and contradicting-himself in 
the attempt, that sends us disappointed away from a book 
that is, in many respects, delightful. 


THE METHOD OF SCIENCE 

Lectures m the Method of Science. Edited by T. B. Strong, 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 7 s. 6d.) 

Few persons realise at all adequately the importance to 
human progress of the death of the individual human. Yet, 
much as each generation of men can and does convey of 
instruction to its successor, the gain secured to humanity 
by its deliverance from the weight of prescription, tradi¬ 
tion and chilling monition vastly outweighs any loss of 
further patriarchal advice. It is to be regretted that no 
means has yet been discovered for the extinction of out¬ 
worn reputations. Schools, Colleges, Universities—business 
firms and professional men—are constantly endued with a 
fame, fair or evil, that is antiquated and untrue. The 
facile railer against the public schools of England and her 
ancient Universities, is invariably either an ancient 
alumnus unacquainted with the truth of to-day or a callow 
student who has not yet travelled outside his own depart¬ 
mental interests. 

To distribute knowledge, to stimulate intellectual life, 
by personal association to excite interest and correlate 
separate studies, was the glory of Paris and Padua, Oxford 
and Cambridge in a former age. And those who know 
Oxford and Cambridge as they really are to-day know that 
these ends are still fulfilled, perhaps better than ever. 
How the work is done may be gathered from the volume 
before us. Here are brought together a number of lectures 
given during the summer meeting last year of Oxford 
University Extension students. They supply a valuable 
foundation on which to raise a substantial structure of 
modern knowledge, and any readers, who will, can thus 
orientate their thoughts in accordance with the educated 
opinion of to-day. 

For this purpose, perhaps, the two lectures by the 
President of Corpus and by Professor Gotch are the most 
important. Professor Case analyses the various methods 
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by which man reasons. He makes it clear that, if Bacon 
first put plainly before men the advantages of the empiri¬ 
cal method, yet men had followed that method long before. 
He shows that the scientific method is not of one type, but 
includes, besides four distinguishable kinds of reasoning, a 
mixed method combining these kinds variously. He adds 
a much needed criticism of the fashionable doubt that 
truth cannot be known because we cannot compare the 
known and unknown together. Professor Gotch, in a 
lecture that will probably find a readier reception, traces 
the inevitable characteristics of scientific method by dis¬ 
cussing the adverse criticisms that have been levelled at 
it, e.g., the freedom of its thought and its sceptical 
character, its recognition of reason as the only ultimate 
authority, its investigation of narrow details, its inferences 
from the known to the unknown, its use of the imagina¬ 
tion. Much curious and entertaining information illus¬ 
trates these topics. Examples are given of the vulgar 
errors about natural phenomena which the Royal Society 
had at first to investigate, and one maybe here cited. It 
was believed: 

that the elephant hath no joints, wherefore being unable to lie down 
he sleepeth against a tree, which the hunters observing do saw almost 
asunder, whereon the beast relying, by the fall of the tree falls down 
itself and is able to rise no more. 


He rightly declares that this is “a familiar form of 
skirking personal intellectual responsibility.” Here the 
Dean of Christ Church intervenes in a lecture on Scientific 
Method as applied to History to point the moral. He 
tears to tatters the agnostic criticism so often solemnly 
enunciated that “what could not be proved in the law- 
courts is probably unsound historically.” He points out 
what is evident on reflection to every one that history, 
unlike the physical sciences, deals with facts, each of which 
is unique, not potentially independent of particular time 
and place. He shows how necessary for the historic judg¬ 
ment is the fullest knowledge of the environment in which 
each fact occurs, and distinguishes belief from acquiescence 
in a historical statement. In his peroration he insists that 
we must “make our venture,” however true it maybe 
that we shall make mistakes, and declares: 

on the whole it is probably true that men do not, except for motives 
which are more or less calculable or transparent, aim at deceiving 
their fellows. And if you ask why we sbonld believe any statement 
which we cannot verify, it appears to me that yon must fall back on 
this fact . . . another form of the solidarity of mankind. . • ■ On the 
whole the race has an instinct for, as well as an interest in, truth, 
which we can trust, not credulously or irrationally, but reasonably 
and carefully. 


Our Professor is not only amusing here but suggestive. 
We are led to reflect how earlier generations can have 
formulated such strange beliefs, to observe what a multi¬ 
tude of such notions have, unexamined, been consigned to 
the limbo of forgotten curiosities, and to wonder whether 
any truth has thus been thrown away. Astrology, for 
instance, has never been refuted: it has been rejected by 
most thinking minds: but the example of the late Dr. 
Richard Garnett raises the doubt whether this rejection 
is not really a credulity. 

Another reflection, suggested by this lecture and two 
others—by Mr. W. McDougall on Psycho-Physical Method 
and by the Linacre Professor on Inheritance in Animals and 
Plants—is that the mere recording of facts, especially of 
cognate facts, may be a valuable work, if not immediately, 
yet to later workers. The strenuous man of practical life 
who despises “ useless learning,” is an infanticide: it is 
impossible to pronounce beforehand that any study may 
not be the means of achieving the next conquest of 
Nature. The discovery of argon came from the reinter¬ 
pretation of a long observed variation in the weight of 
nitrogen: French engineers have been before us in im¬ 
proving their lighthouses with the help of “useless” 
investigations by the exactest methods into the action¬ 
time of stimulus upon visual sensation. If those with 
leisure could be persuaded to work at the collection of 
facts in any one of a hundred fields which our Universities 
could suggest to them, if our busy workers could devote 
their leisure hours to such collection, life would be richer 
to them and more enjoyable, and England would soon 
distance her competitors in every department of knowledge 
and commerce. 

Professor Gotch observes that " even in the present day 
it is astonishing how many current beliefs exist in regard 
to natural phenomena which have little or no foundation 
in fact, ’ adding that “ instances of such vulgar errors are 
familiar to us all.” It is certainly surprising to find how 
persistent is the belief that sunlight extinguishes afire: 
less common, but not unknown, is the belief that lamp- 
hght has the same power. When the Professor discusses 
why Sir William Temple argued so bitterly and blindly 
against Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation of the blood, 
he indicates faults of temper and reasoning dangerously 
prevalent to-day both in religious matters and in political. 
He quotes again Tyndall’s remark on the opposition of 
many clergymen to science: 


The leaning towards belief in scientific troth is probably as strong 
in them as in other men, only the resistance to the bent is stronger • 
they do not lack the positive element, the love of troth, bat tbe negative 
element, the fear of error predominates 


One difficulty which often presents itself to immature 
thinkers is passed over by all the lecturers, although 
Professor Gotch in one passage develops an argument 
which is likely to suggest the difficulty. We have 
mentioned how he refers to Sir William Temple’s attack 
on Harvey. As a final argument Temple gave that the 
“sense” of mankind was against the theory that blood 
circulated through the body. Our Professor analyses this 
appeal, and finds rightly that it implies “a general con¬ 
sensus of opinion based upon either the current belief of 
the majority of mankind or upon apparently uniform 
sensory experience." Following Joseph Glanville, he then 
shows how misleading sensory experience often is, and 
how “even its uniformity does not warrant its being 
the foundation for general statements as to natural 
phenomena." The untrained student often wonders why 
if this is sound—and that it is sound we may regard as 
axiomatic—the uniform experience of men that they have 
an “ ego,” and free will, is more to be relied on. “Non 
omnia possitmus omnes,” especially in a short lecture: but 
it would have been useful if even a footnote had explained 
that in the study of natural phenomena the disagreement 
is between the senses assisted or unassisted by mechanical 
appliances and the reflective reason: in metaphysics the 
senses, whether so assisted or not, can have no final voice. 

A lecture on the Evolution of Currency and Coinage may 
be commended to beginners in the study of bimetallism, 
and another on Inheritance in Animals and Plants is of 
interest for the remarkable analogy it is able to exhibit 
between the relations of father and child and those of a 
first and second throw with dice. But perhaps the most 
astonishing discovery for those who can follow its achieve¬ 
ment is that of the elements of the Double Star fi Lyrae 
by Myers in 1898. Dr. Fison not only tells this story, but 
presents us with the current theories on the origin of the 
solar system and of the Moon. 

Professor Flinders Petrie lectures on Archaeological 
Evidence, and, although in the enthusiasm of his study he 
speaks somewhat roundly so that Dean Strong finds it 
desirable to append a caveat, yet he says much that is 
useful and, to those who are not experts, novel. He does 
not display the philosophic temper of the Dean, however, 
and his style does not boggle at “dependable” and other 
innovations. Except for this, the reader will find pleasure 
and profit in the whole volume. One more quotation may 
conclude this notice. Professor Gotch in emphasising the 
importance of imagination to the scientific student resorts 
appropriately enough to a graceful and striking image. 
“ Imagination," he says, “is the rider on the white horse; 
there is given unto him a crown, and he rides forth 
conquering and to conquer.” 
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AFTERWARDS 

How often, dearest, have we trod 
The ways of this green earth together, 

Taking them for the ways of God 

Which change not with the time and weather ; 

But change comes not to us alone : 

The high woods fade with sadder meaning, 

Pathetic grows the vivid tone 

Of spring’s quick uplands heavenward leaning. 

Since I, companionless, have fared 

Where hill-crest lured, or white road beckon’d. 

The ampler prospect, now unshared, 

Gave pause for which I had not reckon’d: 
Earth's verdurous disc in heaven's embrace— 
The calm survey of faery distance 
Responsive to an absent face, 

On dual pathos made insistence. 

No more the siren brook detains. 

With meadowy lilt, my feet to linger: 

Through memory-haunted paths and lanes 
I follow memory’s ghostly finger, 

Nor halt where pathless downs divide 
The dales of dusk from sunset heather. 

God’s morrow, maybe, side by side 
Again, we’ll pace the ways together. 

Eastwood Kidson. 


MR. BENSON’S PATER 

In no other country has mediocrity such a chance as in 
England. The second-rate writer, the second-rate 
painter meet with an almost universal and immediate 
recognition, and when good mediocrities die, if they do 
not go straight to heaven (from a country where the 
existence of Purgatory is denied by Act of Parliament), 
at least they run a very fair chance of burial in West¬ 
minster Abbey. De mortuis nil nisi bonus, in the shape 
of royalties, is the real test by which we estimate the 
authors who have just passed away. A few of our great 
writers — Ruskin and Tennyson for example—have 
enjoyed the applause accorded to senility by a people 
nsuaJly timid of brilliancy and strength, when it is con¬ 
temporary, because the ruins of mental faculties touch 
our imagination, owing perhaps to that tenderness for 
antiquity which has preserved for us the remains of 
Tin tern Abbey. Seldom, however, does a great writer live 
to find himself in the prime of his literary existence a 
component part of English literature. Yet there are happy 
exceptions, and not the least of the'e was Walter Pater. 

His inclusion in the English Men of Letters series, 
so soon after his death, has somewhat dazzled the 
reviewers. Mr. Benson has been complimented on a daring, 
which, if grudgingly endorsed, is treated as just the 
sort of innovation you would expect from the brother of 
the author of “ Dodo.” “ To a small soul the age which 
has borne it can appear only an age of small souls,” says 
Mr. Swinburne, and the presence of Pater, which rose so 
strangely beside our waters, seemed to many of his con¬ 
temporaries only the last sob of a literature which they 
sincerely believed had come to an end with Lord 
Macaulay. 

It was a fortunate chance by which Mr. A. C Benson, one 
of our more discerning critics, himself master of no mean 
style, should have been chosen as commentator of Pater. 
Among the Plutarchcracy of the present day a not very 
pretty habit prevails of holding a sort of inquest on deceased 
writers—a reaction against misplaced eulogy—tearing them 
and their works to pieces and leaving nothing for reviewers 
or posterity to dissipate. From the author of the “ Upton 
Letters ” we expect sympathy and critical acumen, and it 
is needless to say we are never disappointed. The book 


itself is not merely about a literary man : it is a work of 
literature itself. So it is charming to disagree with Mr. 
Benson sometimes and a triumph to find him tripping. 
You experience the pleasure of the University Extension 
Lecturer pointing out the mistakes in Shakespeare’s 
geography, the joy of the schoolboy when the master 
has made a false quantity. In marking the modern 
discoveries which have shattered, not the value of Pater’s 
criticism, but the authenticity of pictures round which 
he wove his aureoles of prose, Mr. Benson says: 
“ In the essay on Botticelli he is on firmer ground." 
But among the first masterpieces winged by the sports¬ 
men of the new criticism was the Hamilton Palace 
Assumption of the Virgin (now proved to be by Bolticini) 
to which Pater makes one of his elusive and delightful 
allusions; while ‘‘The School of Giorgione,” which 
Mr. Benson thinks a little -passe in the light of modern 
research, is now in the movement. The latest bulletins of 
Giorgione, Pater would have been delighted to hear, are 
highly satisfactory. Pictures once torn from the altars of 
authenticity are being reinstated under the acolytage of 
Mr. Herbert Cook. A curious and perhaps wilful error, 
too, has escaped Mr. Benson’s notice. Referring to the 
tomb of Cardinal Jacopo at San Miniato, Pater says, 
“insignis forma fui—his epitaph dares to say.” The 
inscription reads fuit. But perhaps the t was added by 
the Italian Government out of deference to the English 
residents in Florence and the word read fui in 1871. 
Troja fuit might be written all over Florence. 

Then some of the architecture at Vezelay “ typical of 
Cluniac sculpture” is pure Viollet-le-Duc, I am assured 
by a competent authority. A more serious error, for it is 
an adjective not a fact, occurs in “Apollo in Picardy"— 
“rebellious masses of black hair.” This is the only instance 
in the parfait prosateur, as Bourge tcalled him, of a cliche 
worthy of Rita. Then it is po>sible to differ from 
Mr. Benson in his criticism of the “ Imaginary Portraits” 
(the four fair ovals in one volume), surely Pater’s most 
exquisite achievement after the “Renaissance.” 
“Gaston” is the failure Pater thought it was, and 
"Emerald Uthwart” is frankly very silly, though 
Mr. Benson has a curious tenderness for it. One sentence 
he abandons as absolute folly. The grave psychological 
error in the story occurs where the surgeon expresses 
compunction at making the autopsy on Uthwart because 
of his perfect anatomy. Surely this would have been a 
source of technical pleasure and interest to a surgeon, 
much as a butterfly collector is pleased when he has 
mutdered an unusually fine species of lepidoptera. 
Speaking myself as a vivisector of some experience, I 
can confidently affirm that a well-bred golden colley is 
far more interesting to operate upon than a mongrel 
sheep dog. Nor can I comprehend Mr. Benson’s blame 
of Denys l’Auxerrois as too extravagant and even unwhole¬ 
some, when the last quality, so obvious in Uthwart, he 
seems to condone. 

Again, “ Marius the Epicurean ” is a failure by Pater's 
own high standard : you would have imagined it seemed 
so to Mr. Benson. Dulness is by no means its least 
fault. In scheme it is not unlike “John Inglesant ”; 
but how lifeless are the characters compared with those 
of Shorthouse 1 Both books deal with philosophic ideas 
and sensations; the incidents are merely illustrative, 
and there is hardly a pretence of sequence. In the 
historical panorama which moves behind Inglesant, there 
are at least “ tactile ” values, and seventeenth-century 
England is conjured up in a wonderful way, how accu¬ 
rately I do not know. In “Marius” the background is 
merely a backcloth for mental poses plastiques. You 
wonder, not how still the performers are, but why they 
do not move at all. Marcus Aurelius, the delightful 
Lucian, even Flavian, and the rest, are busts from the 
Capitoline and Naples museums. Their bodies are make- 
believe, or straw from the loft at White Nights. Cornelius, 
Mr. Benson sorrowfully admits, is a Christian prig, but 
Marius is only a pagan chip from the same block. John 
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Inglesant is a prig too; but there is blood in his veins, 
and you get, at all events, a Vandyke, not a plaster cast. 
The magnificent passages of prose which vest this image 
make it resemble the ex voto madonnas of continental 
churches—a shrine in literature but not a lighthouse. 

I sometimes wonder what Pater would have become 
had he been a Cambridge man, and if the more strenuous 
University might have forced him into greater sympathy 
with modernity; or if he had been born in America, as 
he nearly was, and Harvard was to have acted as the 
benign stepmother of his days. Such speculations are not 
beyond all conjecture, as Sir Thomas Browne said. I 
think he would have been exactly the same. Oxford, 

I always maintain, is a condition not a place, and Pater 
is taken rightly as a type of all that is best in the gracious 
city, whispering for us the last enchantment of the 
middle age, far more even than its towers, at which 
Matthew Arnold, intellectually always in Cambridge, 
mocked in very reverence. 

On the occasion of Pater’s lecture on Prosper Merim^e, 
his friends gathered round the platform to congratulate 
him; he expressed a hope that the audience were able to 
hear what he said. “ We overheard you,” said Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. " Ah, you have a phrase for everything,” replied 
the lecturer, whom the author of Lady Windermere’s Fan 
declared with pathetic inaccuracy was the only contem- 
orary who had ever influenced him. How admirable 
oth of the criticisms 1 Pater is an aside in literature, 
and that is why he was sometimes overlooked, and may 
be so again in ages to come. Though he is the greatest 
master of style the century produced, he can never be 
regarded as part of the structure of English prose. He 
is rather one of the ornaments, which often last long after 
the structure has perished. His place will be shifted, as 
fashions change; like some exquisite piece of eighteenth- 
century furniture perchance he may be forgotten in the 
attics of literature awhile, only to be rediscovered. And as 
Fuseli said of Blake: “He will be damned good to steal 
from." If he uses words as though they were pigments 
and sentences like vestments at the Mass, it is not only 
the ritualistic cadence of his harmonies which makes bis 
works imperishable, but the ideas which they symbolise 
as well. Pater thinks beautifully always; about things 
which some people do not think altogether beautiful, 
erhaps, and sometimes he thinks aloud We overhear 
im and feel almost the shame of the eavesdropper. 

Mr. Benson has approached Walter Pater, the man, 
with almost sacerdotal deference. He suggests 
ingeniously where you can find the self-revelation in 
“Gaston” and “The Child in the House.” This is far 
more illuminating than the recollections of personal 
friends whose memoirs are modelled on those of Captain 
Suroph. Mr. Humphry Ward remembers Pater only 
once being angry, it was in the Common room. It was 
with X, an elderly man ! The subject of the difference 
wa’s modern lectures. “Relations between them were 
afterwards strained.” Mr. Arthur Symons remembers 
that he intended to bring out a new volumeof “Imaginary 
Portraits.” Fancy that! And Mr. Ainslie, that Raymond 
of Toulouse, has another possible subject. Really, when 
friends begin to tell stories of that kind, I begin to 
suspect they are trying to conceal something. Perhaps 
we have no right to know everything or anything about 
the amazing personalities of literature. But Henleys and 
Purcells lurk and leak out even at Oxford, and that is not 
the way to silence them. Just'when the aureole is ready 
to be fitted on, some horrid graduate (Litterae in- 
humaniores) inks the statue. Anticipating something 
of the kind, Mr. Benson is careful to insist on the 
divergence between Rossetti and Pater, and on page 86 
says something which is ludicrously untrue. If self¬ 
revelation can be traced in “ Gaston,” it can be found 
elsewhere. There are sentences in “ Hippolytus veiled,” the 
“ Age of the Athletic Prizemen ” and “ Apollo in Picardy ” 
which not only explode Mr. Benson’s statement, but 
where the objections he urges against Denys l’Auxerrois 


might well be substantiated. They are passages where 
Pater thinks aloud. Rossetti wore the heart on the 
sleeve, no doubt. Pater up the sleeve ; but it slips down 
occasionally in spite of the alb which drapes the hieratic 
writer not always discreetly. 

Robert Ross. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

A FAVOURITE EPITHET OF WORDSWORTH’S 

“ Wordsworth,” observed the late Mr. R. H. Hutton in 
an aphoristic sentence, “ drew uncommon delights from 
very common things.” Bu t, more than this, the very word 
common had a charm for him similar to that which an 
adjective of such sumptuous import as rich would possess 
for a nature like that of Keats. In “The Prelude” and 
“The Recluse” alone the word occurs some twenty-five 
times as an adjective, and its cognate verb and noun forms 
— commune, communion, community and commonalty —are 
not unfrequent. It is to be found repeatedly in his shorter 
poems, upon which much of his fame depends. 

Only in “The Excursion” is it rarely used, where less 
than half a dozen instances of it are found. 

The word common is suggestive to many people of a 
slightly depreciatory sense, which, undoubtedly, it is often 
intended to convey; but a glance at a good dictionary 
reveals a term of real etymological interest, expressing 
many different shades of meaning. Thus, e g., the Latin 
origin of the word cum and munis — serving (others) 
together (with oneself) and its opposite proprius — what is 
one’s own, can both be illustrated from Wordsworth’s 
poetry: 

If the wind do but stir for his proper delight ... 

The common life our Nature breeds. 

It is not difficult to see why Wordsworth should have 
employed the epithet common so frequently in “The 
Prelude.” In the building up of the Poet’s mind and 
moral nature, which is the main subject of that poem, the 
sense of a community bore a large part. 

There was, first, the dim and undefined sense of a com¬ 
munity with Nature, felt in boyhood and more intensely 
realised in youth and opening manhood; there was the 
outward embodiment of a primitive community in the 
simple and manly lives led by the Cumbrian dalesmen; 
and, last, there was the sense of a wider and deeper com¬ 
munity, embracing whole classes of individual men and 
nations, of which the initial stages of the French Revolu¬ 
tion gave a hope. As regards the shorter poems generally, 
it may be said that those pieces in which the word occurs 
lend a special weight of meaning to Wordsworth’s expressed 
view of the true functions of a poet: 

In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart; 

The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

The comparison of a large number of passages in which 
the word occurs shows that it is applied to the mental and 
moral qualities and attributes of man, and to the various 
objects summed up in the line: 

The outward shows of sky and earth 
Though frequently used in the sense of ordinary , as, e.g., 

This is no common waste, no common gloom, 

the context will be found to give it a lustre and a sugges¬ 
tion of hidden meaning that exclude any idea of depre¬ 
ciation, as in the passage from “ Hart Leap Well ” from 
which the above is quoted, where poet and untutored 
shepherd, meeting together on a lone hi.lside, are united in 
soul by a gush of sympathy for the wrongs and sufferings 
of the mute animal kingdom. 

This heightening effect of a context is better exhibited 
in the beautiful lyric, "To a Highland Girl,” in which the 
line: 

Though but of common neighbourhood 
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is made to express the devotion of a spiritual homage to 
simple and rustic beauty. 

What tenderness and simplicity in lines like these I 

And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 

from the sunrise scene witnessed during a walk home 
across the hills in the dawn after a country dance: 

. . . her common thoughts 
Are piety— 

from the impassioned description in the twelfth book of 
“The Prelude” of Mary Hutchinson, afterwards his wife: 

A simple produce of the common day— 

from thesublime passage in “ The Recluse ” describing the 
result of the wedding of the human intellect and the 
“ goodly universe ” : 

The common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things— 

from the passage describing how in his childhood the ex¬ 
pressiveness of Nature came home to him in sudden 
flashes: 

Down would he sit; and without strength or power 
Look at the common grass from hour to hour— 

from the " Stanzas ” descriptive of himself and S. T. 
Coleridge: 

The common creature of the brotherhood— 

descriptive of the feelings of sympathy which Wordsworth, 
on first settling in Grasmere, was prepared to show 
towards the humble dwellers in that Vale. These fol¬ 
lowing lines are interesting from the juxtaposition of the 
two words common and ordinary: 

Even then the common haunts of the green earth. 

And ordinary interests of man, 

Which they embosom— 

from a passage in “ The Prelude ” tracing the progress 
from the love of Nature to the love of Man. 

It is needless to remind readers of the mingled pathos 
and tenderness in that line from the great Ode : 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Instances might be multiplied; but enough has been 
said to show how an epithet (which, by the bye, Shake¬ 
speare used with effect) takes on “ colour, intensity, and 
variety from the infection of neighbourhood.” What 
Wordsworth in the last book of the “ Prelude" calls: 

A sense of exquisite regard 
For common things— 

must have deepened his sense of the expressiveness of the 
adjective common, which accordingly we find him time 
after time applying to those objects with which, in his 
view, great and permanent poetry should always deal. 

C. Fisher. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be u Robert Barclay’’ by 
Edward Jaffray .] 


FICTION 

The Queen's Tragedy. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Pitman 
6s.) 

Whatever else may be thought of Father Benson’s latest 
historical novel, no one will fail to find it fresh, suggestive 
and interesting. It keeps one asking: Is this true ? Was 
that wisely done ? Which was the right course in those 
circumstances ? Such questionings mean that the book 
both holds attention, and stimulates the mind. To 
speak of the fiction, as distinct from the history, is 
really impossible, for the two are interwoven like warp 
and woof. So I address myself to the latter at once. 
Different as the judgments of Protestants and Catholics 


have been about Queen Mary, all agree that her reign 
closed in disappointment. Even before the worst had 
arrived, Father Benson describes her feelings thus: 

Eighteen months ago she had been so happy. The Legate h 3 ^ come 
with a splendour that promised great things ; England, she thought, 
had been restored to unity ; her husband had been with her ; the babe 
had leapt in her womb—the dear babe that was to take up the govern¬ 
ment, when she laid it down. Now it seemed as if all were a ghastly 
delusion. The Legate indeed still here, but how powerless. The 
heart-shaking scene in Westminster Hall was no more than the 
rehearsing of a play that seemed postponed indefinitely. Her husband 
had disappeared into silence, and the leap of the child was a thrill o 
a horrible disease. . . . She had begun by hoping that . . . b 
restoring little by little the old worship, the light of Faith would be 
re-kindled. And her people had answered by attacking her priests, 
mocking her religion, and weaving sedition and heresy so inextricably 
together, that it was impossible to punish the one without glorifying 
the other. 

That is graphically as well as truly and sympathetically 
put. In Mary we see good intentions and mistaken policy 
tending to failure, and failing; while on the other side 
stands Elizabeth, worldly wise and unscrupulous, knowing 
that she will win, and winning. In conclusion Mary’s 
star sets in gloom, while the courtiers almost to a man, 
slip away to worship the rising sun. The main interest, 
therefore, and the chief problems are connected with Mary, 
but there is also a romantic element. Guy Manton, a 
Cambridge Master of Arts, is introduced, an unconventional 
but interesting character, whose development shows us 
what Father Benson thinks would have been the line taken 
during those troubles by one “ of Catholic character.” He 
is human, of course, and we see in him the degrading effect 
of the burnings. Having watched them, he becomes, as 
he himself confesses, “ a hard devil." The obsession is 
admirably described with all the power of psychological 
and religious analysis in which Father Benson excels. 
The narrative too, here reaches a high degree of excellence, 
Man ton’s fidelity is put to a dramatic test, and he wavers ; 
in the end, however, his better nature conquers. But, as 
was said before, the true interest of the book lies in pure 
history. And what of that history ? To me it seems that 
in its main outlines it is unimpeachable. The trials, the 
successes and failures of the historical characters correspond 
with what actually took place. For the rest, the author 
has attained that degree of vraisemblance, which is to be 
expected in a historical novel. As we descend to details, 
however, we note the points at which differences of 
opinion will begin to assert themselves. Extremists will, 
of course, never be fully satisfied. The admirers of Foxe, 
though they will find some things to their liking, will not 
find enough. Believers in the inspiration of Nicholas Sander 
will not relish the way in which Latimer and his confreres 
are praised ” for as much as they did wisely.” Enthusiasts 
for Elizabeth, and they are many, will say that her portrait 
has been too darkly drawn. But for my own part I think 
that a more notable error is one bearing hardly on Queen 
Mary. As for Elizabeth, though no one would assert now¬ 
adays that s’.e was truthful, yet on the other hand no 
evidence is forthcoming to prove her such an unblushing 
hypocrite and traitor to her sister, as she is here repre¬ 
sented to have been. This is true, I think; and yet 
Father Benson does not seem to me to have here exceeded 
the licence always allowed in a historical novel. For, as 
soon as he looked beyond Mary’s reign, and considered 
the contrast between Elizabeth’s conduct before and alter 
its termination—and perhaps pondered the wording of the 
coronation oath, which she took in the hands of the old 
Catholic prelates when she had fully decided on the 
measures tor the overthrow of the old religion—he would 
feel fully justified in attributing to her as much as he has 
done of trickery and of faithlessness. But however this 
may be, I pass to a more important question : Is the Mary 
Tudor of this novel correctly drawn from life ? She is here 
a “stupid woman,” “conscious of her lack of wit and 
gaiety,” “ unable to win love and affection,” and she is 
constantly losing herself in dreams. Her “ man’s voice ” 
and prematurely aged appearance are insisted upon in and 
out of season. I do not think that this is good portraiture. 
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It was, perhaps, hue of her last days, when the blood¬ 
letting and the other barbarities of contemporary leech- 
craft had brought her down to a shadow of her former 
self- But this was not the woman who has made her mark 
on our history. The despatches of the ambassadors, who 
came into actual contact with her, show that she was 
active, matter-of-fact, well informed, queenly, and gifted 
with great insight into the men and matters that came 
under her notice. It may be regretted that Father Benson’s 
story concerns itself with the gloomy part of her reign 
exclusively. Even if otherwise faultless, a picture so 
drawn is bound to be somewhat one-sided. Of course, there 
are also smaller points, which might be discussed, if space 
allowed. He seems to me to be too hard upon Philip, too 
favourable to Pole, and to underestimate Mary’s dislike 
of her half-sister, which so good an authority as a Venetian 
ambassador has called “ hatred.” When Elizabeth’s life 
was in the balance, it was saved by Philip’s intervention. 
This would hardly fit in with some of Father’s Benson’s 
most striking scenes. Whatever may be the objective 
truth about the points I have criticised, it is clear first that 
they will not affect the ‘‘The Queen’s Tragedy,”except in 
details which are non-essential, and secondly, that Father 
Benson has been so much on his guard against showing too 
much partiality for his co-religionists, that, when he does 
err, it is generally to their disadvantage. 

J. H. Pollen, S.J. 

Red Record*. By Alice Perrin. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 

Mrs. Perrin knows well how to tell a gruesome story, 
and all the stories in this book are tales of horror. “In 
this world the strongest of all things is fate ” is a proverb 
of Hindustan which has been aptly taken as the book’s 
motto, and is in absolute accord with the whole book’s 
tenour. Fate is the power, pitiless and relentless, which 
holds men in its grip, struggling little or long till they are 
dead and dust. What of the power that makes the birds 
sing and the sun shine ; what of the power that is at times 
in ourselves to recognise and respond to the beauty ? Fate 
is the easiest solution of the eternal problem, and for that 
reason the least satisfactory. And it is because the idea 
of Fate is so insistent in these stories that, somehow, they 
lose much of their horror and their strength: they are 
deprived of vitality by it, in the same way as a man is 
robbed of vitality by the predominance of the Fate- 
theory in any form; and vitality is the finest thing a man 
or a piece of work can possess. But the stories are all (with 
the exception of “ The Musk Pod ”) of a high standard, 
for Mrs. Perrin, as was apparent in her “East of Suez,” 
has the power of vivid description in an unusual degree 
and has mastered the technique of a short story. Those 
that deal directly with the natives of India are much 
the best: it is necessary to go to Kipling to find better 
work of that kind than “ The Evil Eye.” 

Where Two World* Met. By Sydney Phelps and Bridey M. 

O’Reilly. (Griffiths, 6s.) 

The exchange of souls is an ambitious theme for a 
novelist. Th^ophile Gautier has shown how the subject 
may be treated in the form of a short story, but the 
authors of “ Where Two Worlds Met ” have boldly 
adopted it as the main-spring of a romance of some two 
hundred and fifty pages. In the case of Gautier, the 
love-sick youth is made to exchange his outward appear¬ 
ance for that of the husband of the woman he loves: in 
the present instance, the unscrupulous lover, Lysaght, by 
dint of a strong will and an unholy knowledge of black 
magic, transposes the soul of the girl, Nualla, into his own 
body and himself returns to the bosom of her family in 
the outward semblance of his victim. Of Nualla’s experi¬ 
ences on the border-line between two worlds we are given 
a vivid picture, and the description of the marvellous 
vision vouchsafed her of her tormentor's sufferings and 
eventual repentance, through which she is enabled to re¬ 
enter her own body and complete her life on earth, is a 


fine piece of writing. The whole tale is weird and un¬ 
canny in the extreme. The scene is laid in Devon ; not 
the Devon of romance, that kindly land of cakes and ale, 
but a country of silent pools and dark, dreary moorlands, 
where terrible heathen rites are performed by the light of 
the moon, and where grim spirits of evil reign supreme. 
The description of the powers that assist at the seances of 
Miss Tryphosa, an elderlv dabbler in spiritualism, is 
enough to inspire a wholesome terror of that erratic 
instrument, planchette. We learn that it is controlled by 
“horrid little elementals,” who fight wildly for the 
pencil, and who “are like nothing so much as a group of 
monkeys quarrelling over some prize ”; and that the 
message purporting to come trom the spirit of a blameless 
young man is, in reality, the invention of “a mass of 
shapeless red, from which looms the head of a particularly 
repulsive kind of puppy.” There are some amusing old 
Devonshire worthies in the book, notably a certain Old 
Nance and her sworn foe, Marv Pierce. Their efforts to 
counteract each other’s white magic, and their reconcilia¬ 
tion, after a feud of sixty years standing, are well and 
sympathetically described. We understand that the book 
has received the Apostolic blessing of the Pope. 

Latter Day Sweetheart*. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (Unwin, 
6s.) 

Mrs. Harrison tells the story of two daughters of 
millionaires, from New York, and from Alabama, and 
their entangled love-affairs, and it is difficult to decide 
which is the more charming example of American girlhood. 
From the first day on board the Baltic, when the radiant 
Pamela Winstanley becomes the absorbing topic of con¬ 
versation, and Helen Carstairs arouses the admiration of 
the discriminating few, the bright, clever story steadily 
advances in interest. It is not that the author has any¬ 
thing new to tell of love and lovers; many another novel 
has followed closely upon these lines, begun and ended in 
a visit to Europe; but the point of view is fresh, and the 
people are, with few exceptions, unusually agreeable 
acquaintance. A change in the ordinary type of millionaire 
will be welcomed; the attitude of nearly every one 
towards wealth as a desirable and convenient possession 
and nothing more strikes a pleasant note. Love is the 
cause and the cure of all the evils endured by these 
“latter day sweethearts,” who, however, belong in 
sentiment quite as much to the day of Jacob and Rachel: 
even the impecunious English pier, the New York man of 
business and the practical French novelist are uninfluenced 
in their wooing by the dollars that would gild success. 
Mrs. Harrison has given proofs elsewhere of her deftness in 
the handling of moods and emotions, generally by elusive 
touches, by faint hints and suggestions, that sometimes 
impose too close a strain upon the attention of the reader 
for mere amusement. Here she is in holiday humour, less 
analytical, but not less skilful: her characters, natural to 
start with, are developed and modified by the force of 
circumstances in almost imperceptible degrees; yet essen¬ 
tially they never change, and never disappoint the reader, 
who parts from them with regret. 


FINE ART 

THE NEW DUDLEY GALLERY—THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 

Few painters of eminence have in recent years been 
attracted by the views of the high Alps and the Tyrol. 
The sharpness of the detail caused by the intense light, the 
brilliancy of the colour, which, when literally rendered, 
appears garish, have made moderns shy of the attempt! 
William Stott made some fine pastels, but 1 believe most 
of them were night effects which subordinate the details 
and allow of treatment in mass without much conscious 
simplification. 
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M. Simon Bussy, it is true, has occasionally been drawn 
to the decorative beauties of groups of pines against the 
intense gloom of green grass, and it is with his work 
that M. Augustin Rey has most in common among 
Western painters. But M. Bussy takes his subjects in a 
small area of vision and appropriately treats them on a 
small scale, whereas M. Rey delights in vast panoramas 
and treats them on a scale that is vast for water-colour. 
Such a description prepares one for the abominable 
chromolithographic style of fifty years ago, and M. Rey 
avoids this by the most consummate art and the most 
rigid selection. It is surprising to read in the preface to 
the catalogue of his exhibition at the New Dudley Gallery 
that the pictures were executed from beginning to end 
from nature, as every stroke would appear to have arrived 
as the quintessence of many studies and struggles. The 
Japanese artists are constantly called to mind, and it is 
notorious that the Japanese never painted their pictures 
from nature. It is, therefore, a lour de force on M. Rey’s 
part to have maintained the simple scheme of flat tones 
and not to have allowed himself to be drawn aside by the 
accident of the moment. His u s e of black in the foliage 
of pirns is wonderfully bold and skilful, as seen in The 
Great Shreckhorn and the Finsteraarkorn ; Sunset, and Lake 
of Chavrnne and Chamossuire, near Villars. Grindelwald 
and the W etterhorn (Winter) is a grand scheme in ccol gre3’s 
and greens. This kind of art is apt to irritate from the 
very fact of its obvious learning and its eclectic spirit, and 
M. Rey is to be congratulated on his success in not giving 
any cause for irritation. 

The collection of seascapes by Eugene Boudin at the 
Leicester Galleries is the finest that has been brought 
together in England. There is one drawback about this 
adorable painter, that he leaves the critic nothing to say. 
“Exquisite, adorable, charming,” ate mere roles of 
exclamation, yet closer analysis seems foolish and even a 
little cruel. I suppose we must admit that he was not a 
great painter, yet his work shows more than talent, if 
not exactly genius. Untaught instinct is the chief note in 
genius, and, with all his cleverness and wit, nothing could 
be more naif, mo e instinctive and childlike than his art. 
In comparison with him, among his successors and co¬ 
workers, Monet seems dogmatic and theory-ridden, Sisley 
incompetent, Renoir a little insane, Pissarro dull. His 
art has the closest analogy with Corot in its sweetness and 
charm without weakness or indecision. 

As with Corot, his best works are on a small scale. 
Anvers is exquisite, and, whilst it is quite personal and 
modern, there are passages, like the red roofs of the old 
town, that remind one of the glorious view of Delft by Van 
der Meer. Like all great colourists. Turner, Brabazon, 
Manet, he knows the value of grey and black, as shown in Le 
■port de Trouville—le matin. La Plage de Trouville is dotted 
with the absurd and delicious crinolines that we see in the 
similar picture by Manet at Sully’s. Camarel d marie 
basse —has any one since Turner noted with such perfect 
and spontaneous art the gleam of light in a distant town, 
and the foreground with the sails in shadow ? And the 
Bateaux ichoues d Portrieux. with its ineffable grey sky, 
Falaises d Elretat, Rotterdam. Vue du port d’Anvers, all are 
perfect, unapproachable, and, to come back to the first 
word, adorable. 

Boudin is redeemed from the commonplace by sheer 
charm, the absence of which makes the work of Albert 
Lebourg in the same gallery quite uninteresting. The 
deftness of his handling, especially with the palette knife, 
is characteristically French, but national rather than 
individual. The gap that divides perfect art from mere 
competence and ability is curiously narrow, yet it is as 
infranchissablc as if leagues separated them. 

B. S. 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 

From time to time we have had occasion to single out from 
current exhibitions the works of Mr. Evert Moll, and the 


promise shown in these isolated examples of his art is 
fulfilled by the collection of his oil paintings and water¬ 
colours at the Old Water-Colour Society’s gallery. Having 
much in common with the Marises, Mauve and other 
modern masters of his own nation, Mr. Moll, nevertheless, 
is susceptible to foreign influence; and his Thunder Cloud 
—Isle of Wight (70) has much of the dignity and not a 
little of the quality of an Old Crome. In many of his 
slighter water-colour sketches—a medium whose purity he 
preserves better than do most of his countrymen—we are 
reminded now of Whistler, now of Brabazon, by the felicity 
of his pregnant touches, his economy of means and great 
delicacy of colour. As becomes a man of twenty-five, 
he seeks to learn from all the great masters, but he con¬ 
sistently makes his own observation of nature, and the 
strong personal feeling which pervades his varied exhibits 
is a sufficient proof that he is not a mere imitator of the 
qualities of others. Like Gabriel, he paints in a higher 
key than the older Dutchmen, is more occupied with truth 
to natural lighting, and is not limited to an appreciation 
of any one mood of nature. His handling of that difficult 
colour, scarlet, calls forth high praise, and be justifies his 
fascination with the red roofs of Holland by the gentle 
tenderness with which they are rendered. In some respects 
the most characteristic and original of his exhibits is Afy 
Garden (69), a view of his favourite red roofs across a canal 
with a bare tree in the centre of the foreground, a com- 
po>ition as successful as it is daring and having that 
unexpected balance which we associate with the masters 
of Japan. If he keep true to his ideals, Mr. Moll should go 
far; already his achievements are considerable. 

An older generation of Dutch painters is represented at 
Messrs. Knoedler’s galleries. In this collection De Bock is 
especially well represented by characteristic deep-toned 
landscapes, while good examples are also shown of Ter 
Meulen and Kever as well as of Neuhuys, J. Maris and 
other of the more famous masters of this popular 
school. 

Admirers of Japanese art will find an unusually choice 
collection of colour-prints at Mr. W. B. Paterson’s gallery. 
From the collector’s standpoint probably the principal 
feature is a fine example of an exceedingly rare and famous 
triptych by Utamaro, a master who is splendidly repre¬ 
sented in this collection; but examples of Harunobu, 
Hokkei, Yeishi, Utagawa, Koriusai, and Hokusai will 
excite scarcely less admiration, while Hiroshigi, whose one 
detect—to collectors—is his modernity, is represented by 
some very beautiful landscapes as vivacious in arrangement 
as they are harmonious in colour. 

Among many minor exhibitions now open mention must 
be made of a collection of dainty little impressions in 
water-colour by Sir William Eden—the Baronet to 
Whistler’s Butterfly — at the Dutch Gallery, Grafton 
Street; while at the Dor6 Gallery is a collection of 
original drawings for Westminster cartoons by Sir F. 
Carruthers Gould, and water-colours of architectural and 
landscape subjects at home and abroad by Miss M. 
Dawkins. 

From Cowper to Cosway, from Hilliard to Shelley or 
Smart, the present collection of miniatures at Messrs. 
Hodgkins’s in Bond Street is an education in many styles 
of this particular branch of art. Apart from the interest¬ 
ing technical qualities which are here brought into acute 
juxtaposition, the historical value of many of the portraits 
of princes and queens, statesmen and nobles, is unusually 
great. For example, Peter Oliver gives us Frederick V., 
King of Bohemia, who married the only daughter of 
James I., and thus became grandfather of George I. This 
lady, Elizabeth of England, is also here, from the brush of 
the same master. She is wearing a dicolleti bodice with 
pink rosettes and a large lace ruff, and looks quite capable 
of being the mother ol ihe gifted Prince Rupert. From 
Samuel Cowper is a fine portrait of the first wife of 
James II., and, in fact, the Stuarts and their friends and 
enemies have a very large share of the pictures. Just 
how far the miniatures of any lime were truthful it is 
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impossible to say, but, judging by these one hundred and 
twenty examples, either they flattered very agreeably or 
the sitters of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were more beautiful than the people of to-day. 
Numbers 57 and 65 give portraits, each by John Smart, of 
Charles, Marquis Cornwallis, the first Governor-General 
of India. One is dated 1787, the other 1792. In both 
he wears powdered hair and a red uniform, but otherwise 
each is as unlike the other as well can be. Five years of 
the East may make a change, but this is a remarkable 
one. If one artist painting one man twice in so short a 
time makes him so different, can we wonder at, say, the 
diversities of the various eighteenth-century painters’ 
portraits of Mrs. Robinson, or believe that a national 
portrait gallery brings us much nearer to our heroes ? 
But, in any case, this collection is full of charm: if Princess 
Amelia by Plimer, or Engleheart’s Lady Walpole are not 
not quite what those ladies really were, they are what 
we wish they might have been, and what they doubtless 
felt themselves to be, which, after all, helps to tell one 
side of their characters. 

r As we have said, almost every portrait in the gallery is 
historical, and to the s udent of the now once more 
fashionable art of miniature these examples are of in¬ 
finite use. The small room containing Bartolozzi’s studies 
and casual drawings is attractive, too. As a draughts¬ 
man the excellent and original engraver is not, however, 
seen to great advantage. There are some charming cupids 
holding festoons surrounding a rather poor drawing of the 
consort of George IV.; there is a fine pencil portrait of 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, and a full-length portrait 
of a lady wearing a costume of the period; these and 
some few others are pleasant, but the collection, as a whole, 
will not add to the artist’s fame. 


MUSIC 

Readers of Mr. Finck’s Life of Wagner will open his 
little book on Grieg (Lane’s “ Living Masters of Music,” 
2s. 6d. net) with high expectations, and we do not think 
they will feel themselves sent empty away. The book is 
not a critical study; indeed, the author expressly dis¬ 
claims the critic’s function, which he thinks “ a modem 
disease, a species of phylloxera threatening the works of 
genius.” In this vein, therefore, the enumeration of 
Grieg’s works (pp. 86-120) is accompanied by eulogies 
only. Even so, however, we must demur to the verdict 
on the Violin Sonata (op. 45) quoted on p. 98 : “ It must 
be classed with the most inspired scores ever written. . . . 
From beginning to end it is a marvel of inspiration, intel¬ 
ligence and independence.” The work seems to us a 
representative one, rich in lyrical ideas of the most fasci¬ 
nating type, but showing Grieg’s weakness equally with 
his strength—the continual repetition of phrases un¬ 
changed save for key ; the continual iteration of two-bar 
phrases, sometimes contracted to one, sometimes expanded 
to four or even three, but never woven into a continuous 
web. The principal charm of the book lies in the atmo¬ 
sphere it provides. We see Grieg among his beloved 
fjords; among his friends; in his home ; at the peasants’ 
festivals; and the whole gives a new insight into the 
spirit of his work. 

Mr. Finck again indulges his taste for critic-baiting, 
which is, perhaps, a pity. After all, we must attempt to 
classify our impressions; and if critics usually under-rate 
new authors, possibly some of Mr. Finck’s own verdicts 
(e.g., p. 78) err on the other side. There is no use, how¬ 
ever, in whining over the errors of critics. It is the penalty 
of genius to be despised and rejected : the world is made 
so. For genius is the channel for a new revelation of truth 
or beauty : if it is really new, the world is not prepared, 
and cannot understand it, and while it is learning the 
genius is misunderstood: if the message is not new, the 
world understands it, but the genius is no genius but 
shoddy. 


Miss Hullah’s little sketch of Leschetizky in the same 
series will be welcome to a large circle of readers. It is a 
good book of its kind, and trustworthy as a picture of the 
man, his ways, methods and surroundings: of this we 
have first-hand confirmation from one of his favourite 
pupils. A characteristic story is told of his visit to 
Nicholas I. of Russia, showing remarkable courage and 
self-reliance in a young man of twenty-two. Two chapters 
are devoted to the “ Method,” if such it can be called; 
though in truth Leschetizky is no slave of formulae and 
speaks of himself as simply a doctor: “ One pupil needs 
this, another that. . . . There can be no rule. I am a 
doctor” (p. 41). The method is more mental than 
physical, consisting largely in concentration on every 
detail, bar by bar. He does not advocate more than four, 
or at most five, hours practising a day—a sane limitation. 
The tendency is to put the screw on tighter and tighter, 
till we hear ghastly stories of players practising sixteen 
hours a day, leaving only time for a game of billiards and 
bed. Is this life ? What shall a man be profited if he 
gain the whole world of fame and lose his own self or 
life ? As Grieg says: (“ Grieg,” p. 122) “ Virtuosity 
revenges itself! ” After all, much as we admire strenuous 
work, art is made for man and not man for art. Both 
books are well got up; the portraits and illustrations 
are good; and the first contains a bibliography of Grieg 
literature and a list of his works to date. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Mr. Murray’s July list of forthcoming books contains a 
mass of interesting announcements, from which we select 
the following. Among Naval, Military and Imperial books 
we find Mr. Arnold-Forster’s “ The Army in 1906,” which 
contains a discussion of Mr. Haldane’s proposals; Mr. W. 
Basil Worsfold's “Lord Milner's Work in South Africa, a 
record of his administration from its commencement in 
1897 to the Peace of Vereeniging in 1902, containing 
hitherto unpublished information,” which is said to afford 
a powerful object-lesson in the necessity for the creation 
of a Representative Council of the Empire; Mr. R. C. F. 
Maugham’s “ Manica and Sofala,” an illustrated account 
of the territory of the Mozambique Company, tracing the 
Portuguese occupation from the fifteenth century, and 
giving much information on the habits and customs of the 
natives, sport, climate, etc.; a translation from the German 
by Charles Sydney Goldman of Lieut -General Frederick 
von Bernhardi’s “ Cavalry in Future Wars,” with an intro¬ 
duction by Sir John French; Mr. James R. Thursfield’s 
“Nelson and other Naval Studies,” including a reprint 
of the series of articles in the Times on “Trafalgar 
and the Nelson Touch ”; a translation by Mrs. C. E. 
Barrett-Lennard of F. A. Dressler’s “ Moltke in his 
Home,” with an introduction by Lord Methuen; “The 
Industrial Organization of an Indian Province,” by 
Dr. Theodore Morison, formerly Principal at the College 
at Aligarh, in which attention is concentrated on the 
village as the unit of economic and industrial organisa¬ 
tion; and a translation by Captain Robert Grant of 
Lieutenant Hesibo Tikovara’s narrative, “ Before Port 
Arthur in a Torpedo Boat,” the journal of a Japanese 
officer who took part in all the sea operations under Togo 
down to the fall of Port Arthur. We notice also M. Ren6 
Huchon’s two volumes, “ George Crabbe and his Times,” 
to which frequent reference was made at the time of the 
Crabbe celebrations last year, and “ Mrs. Montagu and 
her friends,” a sketch of the lady of whose correspondence 
Mrs. Climenson gave us a portion through the same 
publisher during the past season. Among important art- 
books to come from Mr. Murray during the autumn are a 
translation by Mr. R. H. Hobart Cust (the author of the 
admirable work on Giovanni Antonio Bazzi recently 
reviewed in these columns) of Ludwig and Molmenti’s 
“Life and Works of Vittorio Carpaccio,” the Venetiaa 
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painter, and Mr. H. M. Cundall’s “History of British 
Water-Colour Painting ” with a chronological list of the 
painters, with dates of birth and death and brief accounts 
ot their lives, etc., beginning with the early miniatures 
and closing with the last decade of the last century. 
Among science books, the most important announced is 
Mr. Robert H. Lock’s “ Recent Advances in the study of 
Variation, Heredity and Evolution,” which describes the 
connection between the new science of Genetics and the 
ideas which have long been summed up under the 
expression “ Darwinism.” 

Encouraged by the reception of Professor Lindsay’s 
“New Testament,” Messrs. Dent are to issue in one of 
their series of reprints the Old Testament complete, 
probably in three volumes. The text will be that of the 
Authorised Version. 

A new work of humour entitled “ The Dogs of War,” by 
Mr. Walter Emanuel, author of “ Dog Days ” (now in its 
thirty-fifth thousand), has been acquired by Messrs. Brad¬ 
bury, Agnew and Company, Limited, the proprietors of 
Punch, in which journal its serial publication will shortly 
commence. It will be illustrated by Mr. Cecil Aldin. 

Mr. W. G. Snowsill, the chief librarian of the Central 
Library, in Peckham Road, is engaged in compiling a 
small volume of biographical and other facts relating to 
notable people who were born, sometime resident in, or in 
other ways connected with Camberwell. Some interest¬ 
ing details respecting Ruskin, Browning, Jowett, Alfred 
Domett, Talfourd, Tom Hood, William Black, Eliza Cook, 
W. Beatty Rands, Angus Bethune Reach, among many 
other old-time Camberwellians, will appear. 

Mr. Eveleigh Nash will publish on the 26th of this 
month “The Invasion of 1910, with a Full Account of the 
Siege of London,” by Mr. William Le Queux. The Naval 
chapters contained in the book are written by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, and Lord Roberts has written a preface. 

Mr. William Heinemann announces that he will publish 
Mrs. F. A. Steel’s new novel, “ The Sovereign Remedy,” 
early in August. The scene is laid in Wales. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have nearly ready Mrs. Clara 
Bell’s translation of M. Pierre Loti’s new novel of Turkish 
life. “Disenchanted” deals with a problem of great 
interest, namely, the revolt of highly educated women 
against the restrictions of harem life. The book throws 
light on the domestic life of Turkey. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir,—R eferring to those ambiguous words which you suggest should 
be as ambiguously spelt, I beg to point out that if you consult a 
dictionary to ascertain the French or the German for sec, you do not 
wish the word for sea. Conversely, the foreigner reading English, and 
looking out the words sea or air does not want to be troubled with the 
significations of the other homophones. 

To distinguish by spelling, instead of by quoting Latin words is less 
troublesome when dealing with matters about words, whether in con¬ 
versation or in dictionaries, concordances, grammars, etc. If agree¬ 
ment were arrived at as to some fifty of such words as really give 
trouble as in "he lives two lives” ar(e) wer(e) hav(e) eat-ate cou(l)d, this 
would save the expense of burning all our school-books periodically 
because pronunciation is always aliering. If we alter too much, in 
which case universal acceptance will not ensue, English will get as 
difficult to read for foreigners as Danish is. 

Charles G. Stuart-Mknteath. 

July 11. 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M ay I make a few remarks on spelling reform, of which you 
spoke in your last number but one ? In the first place, I think that the 
reformers will do well to act upon the famous maxim, " festina lente." 
To imagine that our English spelling can be reformed by reading a 
single paper or writing a single article is as unpractical as to fancy that 
the English language or the English constitution can be reformed by 
the same summary process. The strange and incomprehensible forces 


which mould human speech cannot be controlled by any magician's 
wand. A contributor in your last number dwells on the paramount 
influence of "example.” He must be qualifying for citizenship in 
" Cloud-cuckoo-town ” or " Laputa,” if he cherishes the fond delusion 
that any example under the sun can be effectual in such matters. Take 
two instances. All the vast authority of the Authorised Version, com¬ 
bined with the intrinsic beauty of the word, has been unable to save 
"abide" from disuse ; and a second Swift or a second Burke would 
only make himself ridiculous if he were to write, “ I intend to abide in 
the country for a few days ” ; nay more, we have added insult to injury 
by perverting it in the grotesque and vulgar phrase, " I can't abide 
him ! " Again, all the influence of the Authorised Version, combined 
with the influence of immortal classics, like the " Pilgrim's Progress," 
and with the intrinsic reasonableness of the usage, has been unable 
to save “ thou ” from disuse. We leave it to the poets, who, of course, 
are eccentric and fantastic folk, and quite beneath the notice of sensible 
and practical men 1 

If, then, there is to be spelling reform, let us begin with the most 
modest aims. Is it hopeless to arrive at some decision between “e’ 1 
and “ i " in “ inquire ” and “enquiry,” or between "s" and "z” in 
such words as •' civilize " and “ civilisation ” ? Why must we see-saw 
between "connection'' and "connexion"? Why drop the “e” in 
"truly " and retain it in " purely " ? Cannot all verbs derived from 
" cedo” be spelt alike ? Is there any valid reason for the diversity of 
" conceive ” and “ retrieve ' except the confusion of National Schools ? 
Why should the " e ” be present or absent at random in such words as 
“notable” and “noticeable"? Must the two forms “canvas"and 
" canvass ” co-exist ? Is it a law of the Medes and Persians that we 
should have “plow” in the Old Testament, and "plough” in the 
New, of our English Bibles ? Shall we never agree about the final 
"or"and "our”? Will “ostler " and "hostelry " never be brought 
into line? As to the final mute "e,” I do not object to that, because 
the French has it also. Or is it incumbent on our dignity to deny 
that our language was “ made in France ” as well as 1 made in 
Germany ” ? 

In the second place, I do not believe that any reform in spelling will 
avail unless it goes hand in hand with a reform in pronunciation. If 
the one is erratic, the other will infallibly be erratic also. Just look 
at the five words “though," "through,” “cough,” "chough,'* 
" thorough,” all spelt alike and all pronounced differently 1 Look at 
“ wind " (the noun), pronounced to rhyme with " thinned ” in ordinary 
talk, but in some of the masterpieces of our literature made to rhyme 
with “mind” ! Look at "here” and "there” 1 Look at “present" 
pronounced differently according as it is noun and verb, and “ consent ” 
pronounced in the same way, whether it be noun or verb 1 Look at 
the grotesque inconsistency in our pronunciation of the first syllable of 
“Beauchamp" and "Beaumaris”! As to the pronunciation of 
" Marylebone," “ Cirencester,” and " Cholmondeley," it might have 
been invented by a lunatic. Who can read without a sense of its 
absurdity Pope’s famous line : " Awake, my St. John ! leave all meaner 
things”? And the legend of the American girl who defended her 
pronunciation of “ sinpul's ” by the analogy of “sinjun ” is apt enough. 
Then observe the practical difficulties which arise. A friend eloquently 
discoursed on the duty of writing and pronouncing " shamefacedness " 
as " shamefastness," until I quietly asked him what he would do with 
Wordsworth’s line: “And maidenly shamefacedness,” when he 
straightway became dumb. 

A Student op Literature. 


"CONCEALED POETS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is difficult for the ordinary mind to discern what Mr. A. Hall 
is driving at in his letter under this heading in to-day’s Academy. 

In an epistle to John Davies, the poet, afterwards Attorney-General, 
written from Gray's Inn on March 28,1603, Francis Bacon begs Davies 
to move his influence with the king on his (Bacon’s) behalf. He asks 
his friend " to perform to me all the good offices which the vivacity of 
your wit can suggest to your mind to be performed to one in whose 
affection you have so great sympathy, and in whose future you have 
so great an interest. So desiring you to be good to concealed poets. 

I continue 
Your very assured 
Fr. Bacon. 

This letter is addressed to a poet who confesses to be a •' concealed 
poet.” That is to say, that he was the author of poetical writings 
which he does not acknowledge. 

In his Apology for Essex, Bacon confesses: "It happened, a little 
before that time, that her Majesty had a purpose to dine at Twicken¬ 
ham Park, at which time I had (although I profess not to be a poet) 
prepared a .sonnet directly tending and alluding to draw on her Majesty’ 
reconcilement to my Lord [Essex], which I remember I also showed to 
a great person.” Where is this sonnet? Nos. 56. 57, or 58 of the 
Shakespearean Sonnets seem to come very near the Baconian intention. 
They seem to " fit in ” remarkably well. Mr. Hall, if I read his letter 
aright, appears to suggest that the expression “ concealed poets " refers 
to Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of Francis ; but, as Sir Nicholas died 
in 1679, when Francis was a boy, Nicholas could not possibly be one 
of the “ concealed poets ”—if there were more than one—alluded to in 
the letter of the live man on whose behalf the letter was written. And 
I have yet to learn, after consulting the Oxford Dictionary, that the 
word “ concealed, ’’ as Mr. Hall suggests, can be held to mean " anony¬ 
mous and inedited.” 
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What is the meaning of Bacon's allusion to “concealed poets?" 
Spedding. Bacon's great biographer, says : " The allusion to 1 concealed 
poets,' J cannot explain. But as Bacon occasionally wrote letters and 
devices which were to be fathered by Essex, he may have written 
verses for a similar purpose, and Davis may have been m the secret" 
This explanation is not very satisfactory. We know that Essex 
produced “ masques,” and we know that Bacon wrote them, and that 
everybody knew at the time that Bacon wrote them. There was no 
concealment on the subject at Gray's Inn. We have Bacon s acknow¬ 
ledged dramatic work in The Misfortunes of Arthur, A Conference of 
Pleasure, the Gesta Graiorum, the Essex “ Device,” and The Mask of 
Flowers —all of them in a combination of verse and prose. 

The concealment could not refer, as has been suggested, to Bacon’s 
translation of the Psalms, written in 1624 and published under his name 
in the following year; so that we have s ill to learn what and where 
the poetry is that Francis Bacon confessed to concealing. 

George Stronach. 


WAGNER AND LEIT MOTIF 
To the Editor of The Academy 


harmonic moment, never palling on the ear, but rather gaining each 
time in cadence and solemnity; Wagner is so absorbed with the 
elaboration of his exquisitely beautiful but witbal artificial air, as to 
become, apparently from a constant iteration of it in one or other of its 
varied forms, too much enamoured of his own sweetness, thereby sub¬ 
jecting the temper of his audience to an unduly severe test; even if, 
out of respert, they refuse to regard such monotony as nauseating. 

As regards Mr. Baughan'scharge that Wagner “does not make the 
dramatic needs of his theatre-music subservient to a symphonic design," 
I would only observe that the music of the Ring in particular appears 
to me to possess the characteristics of epic rather than of dramatic ^com¬ 
position. and that it should be so considered when performed in the 
concert hall ; here the composer has. to all appearances, approached 
nearer to a resemblance to the “Iliad'' or the “ Odyssey " than to 
that of the Greek tetralogy, which was his ostensible aim and 
model. In any case, I trust some of the readers of the Academy will 
be able to concur in my view that Wagner, if he conld only have 
allowed the fact, was deeply indebted to the Huguenots for the inception 
at least of the principle of his leit motif, whatever ideas in the abstract 
may have been previously present in his mind. 

N. W. H. 

Philadelphia, July 6 . 


Sir, —I was much struck by the concluding portion of H.C.C.'s 
Article, “A Sidelight on Wagner," where that writer propounds the 
opinion that Wagner’s employment of the leit motif was in great 
measure owing to the maestro's natnral inability to produce true 
melody, so that he was compelled to excogitate this technical device 
as a substitute for the ordinary and traditional airs required in 
operatic composition. Although fully in agreement with the latter 
part of his criticism. I cannot help thinking that H.C.C. has, while 
keeping the music of the “ Ring '' and of the composer's more ambitious 
works chiefly in mind, overlooked the operas of his second period ; 
for in truth there is here an abundance, not to say a prodigality of 
melody, and that of an altogether uncommon and exalted kind : as in 
Tannhauser's noble song when dashing aside the lyre, in the charm¬ 
ing Spinnlied, and in the Swan Song in Lohengrin, to mention only a 
few instances ; but their number sensibly diminishes as one reaches the 
period of the music drama proper. By this time Wagner's melody 
seems to have exhausted itself, bubbling forth only at rare ar.d far- 
distant intervals, the leit mitif in its later phase taking its place. 

The invention of this expedient in its cruder form, which is said to 
be identical with the idd. fixe of Berlioz (tSjo), according to Sir Charles 
Parry ; although there may lie foreshadowings of it in the musical 
phrases of Bach, Mozart and Weber, and traces of it in Mendelssohn 
and in the Prophelc (1849) is generally attributed to Wagner himself. 
In his " earlier operas," Sir Charles says, “ there are only suggestions 
of the principle" which, in his later works, was worked up into a 
perfected and complex system. There is. I cannot help thinking, still 
more direct and palpable evidence of the source whence Wagner 
derived his idea of the potentialities of leit motif than that already 
adduced, certainly earlier than the performance of the Prophite. which 
only appeared in 1849, subsequently that is, to both the Flying Dutchman 
(1843) and Tannhduser (1845). 

While witnessing a recent representation of the Huguenots (1836) at 
Brussels, the conviction was repeatedly forced upon me during the 
steady progress of the piece that—strange as it may undoubtedly 
sound in the uttering—here, in Luther’s hymn, “ Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,” is to be found the real germ of Wagner's leit mat J in its 
simplest and most expressive form, adopted as a means to heighten the 
effect, accentuate the situation, and conserve the attention of the 
audience, as carried out in the compositions of his maturer years. A 
comparison of dates will prove that such a connection of cause and 
effect is only too probable, especially when one takes note of the obvious 
parallel between the Lutheran chorale, heard first in the overture to 
the Huguenots and then successively through each act, and the 
“Pilgrim's chorus.’’ in Tunnhauser, the latter being a very palpable 
imitation, as it seems to me, of the former. It was an infinitely bold thing 
for Meyetbeer, a German and a Jew by birth, writing too for a Parisian 
audience, intensely Catholic in sympathy, to choose as the backbone 
of his work a theme so familiar as the Protestant chant; but the result 
showed that his genius possessed that valuable quality, which Bismarck 
characterised as ‘Tiberte d' appreciation et liberty d'action," a sure 
passport to success, when fate seems to point the way. Though both 
Berlioz and Liszt were ready to admit the triumph obtained by Meyer¬ 
beer. the then struggling musician whom he so often befriended, and 
for whose works he first obtained an adequate public performance, 
could only write thus in " Oper und Drama " of his benefactor : “ In 
Meyerbeer's music there is shown such an appalling emptiness, shallow¬ 
ness and artistic nothingness, that ... we are tempted to set down 
his specific musical capacity at zero. . . Surely this was naught 
but an inspiration of the green-eyed monster, preaching the doctrine 
of “ Summum jus. summa injuria." 

With all Meyerbeer's inequality and occasional crudity, with all his 
improbabilities and anachronisms, as in Robert le Dtable more particu¬ 
larly, modern music owes to him, perhaps, more than to any other 
composer, the conception of the grand romantic drama, with its 
passion, wealth of colouring, intensity of interest, differentiation of 
character and effective ballet music, factors which still retain for his 
operas a continued popularity, and which have already found their 
highest musical expression probably in Gounod's Faust. 

Again, if we compare Meyerbeer's use of the fore-mentioned hymn 
with Wagner’s treatment of the " Prize Song” in the Mei-tersinger, it 
will become evident, I think, that whereas the simpler melody, though 
introduced several times in the opera, always occurs at the proper 


THE GRAMMARIAN ABROAD 
To the Editor of Tut , Academy 

Sir,—I have been familiar for years, not only with such expressions 
as “like we do." but witn the confu-i n of who and whom by all our minor 
novelists, but I am surprised to find in Mr. Benson s “ Angel of Pain “ 
such a phrase as “ Madge had succeeded in giving the impression of 
calculation to one whom she knew calculated ” (p. 46) or “ fidelity of 
those whom one thought were intnds" (p. 169). Bad grammar in 
dialogue might be excused on the plea that people talk thus, but it is 
a diflerent thing when an author speaks in his own person, and, it may 
be presumed, has read his proofs. When the Duke of Argyll writes— 
" the Duke of Newcasde . . . whom we all thought had heen ill-used,” 
we may be sure that bad he publirhed his autobiography he would 
have corrected such a slip of the pen. Nor would Wesley have 
printed, as he wrote to his brother, •• Let you and I build the city of 
God.” But livin'novelists surely should avoid such blunders. Why, 
moreover, has the printer's reader abdicated ? He attends to the 
spelling, except indeed in allowing the verb wile to figure as while. 
Why is he not equally vigilant as to grammar ? 

J. G. Alger. 

July 6. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF "KNOWLEDGE” 


To the Editor of The Academy 


Sir, —The following quotation shews how Rudyard Kipling pro 
nounces the word: 

And we all praise famous men— 

Ancients of the College; 

For they taught us common sense— 

Tried to teach us common sense— 

Truth and God's Own Common Sense, 

Which is more than knowledge. 

It is from the verses prefixed to ” Stalky & Co.” 

F. E. A. Campbell. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE SCHOOLS 
To the Editor 0] The Academy 

Sir, —A most interesting and highly instructive article from the pen 
of Dr. Louis Elkind has just appeared in The Fortnightly Review on the 
subject of Germany and the causes of the tremendous advance which 
that country has made within recent years in the spheres of commerce 
and industry. Dr. Elkind affirms that one of the chief reasons for 
Germany's prosperity is the great pains taken to master foreign 
languages. He writes : •' German firms are competing strongly with 
British firms in markets which, at one time, were almost entirely in 
the hands of British merchants, and this is not surprising, for the 
British representative, as a rule, has little or no knowledge of the 
language of the country in which he travels for orders, whilst the 
German is able to speak it fluently. It is extraordinary that British 
firms should continue to send abroad representatives who can speak 
no other language but their own.” This is a very important subject, 
and Dr. Louis Elkind, who is undoubtedly the ablest and most com¬ 
petent writer on foreign affairs living in this country, deserves great 
credit for bringing this question prominently before the English public. 
Now, what I should like to know is this: Has Great Britain taken any 
de. isive steps during the last few years <» the matter of teaching foreign lan¬ 
guages in the public schools ? 1 am afraid the answer will be in the negative. 
A complicated Education Bill is now before Parliament, which seem* 
to deal chiefly with religious questions, whereas really enlightened 
education, such as the earnest study of foreign languages, is scarcely 
touched npon. This deplorable state of things sorely ought not to 
continue, and I trust that Dr. Louis Elkind’s admirable article (the 
best which has ever been written on this particular subject) may be 
seriously considered, and that it will bear good fruit. 

Algernon Ashton. 

July 16. 
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A REQUEST 

To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,—I shall be very glad if some of yonr readers will kindly send 
me their copy of the Academy when they have done with it. Altnongh 
I am so far removed from home, I cannot cease my interest in literature 
altogether. 

(Rev.) J. H. Whitehead, M.A. 

(S. John’s Coll. Camb.) 

The Rectory, Forbes, 

N.S.W., Australia. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ABCHiBOLOGY AND ABT. 

The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A : 
Cuneiform Texts. Edited by H. V. Hilprecht. Vols. xiv. and xv. 
Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur. By Albert T. Clay. 
Each 134x94. Pp. xii, 74+99 pp. of plates; xii, 68+84 pp. of plates. 
Philadelphia : Published by the Department of Archaeology, University 
of Philadelphia. Each $6. 

Reymond, Marcel. Verrocchio. 8} x 6. Pp. 168. Les Maltres de l’Art. 
Paris: Librairie de 1'Ari ancien et modeme. 3f. 50 and 4f. 5a 

[One of the admirable series published under the patronage of the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. Twenty-four full-page plates. 
Chronological Table. List of Works. Bibliography. Index.] 

Rembrandt, A Memorial — 1606-1906. Part X. 14J x 10J. Pp. 6, with seven 
plates, title-page and tables. Heinrmann. as. 6d. net. 

[The concluding part of the work reviewed in the Academy last week, 
P- 46O 

BIOGBAPH Y AND MEMOIRS. 

Otton, G. W. Marlin of Tours, Soldier and Saint. 6gX4|. Pp. 48. 
Mowbray, is. net. 

[A pleasant little study of the life and work of the Saint and Bishop of 
Tours of whom many know only the story of his sharing bis cloak with 
the beggar.] 

CLASSICS. 

The cEneid of Virgil. Translated by E Fairfax Taylor. Introduction 
and notes by E. M. Foster, a vols. Each 7x4). Pp. xviii, 35a; 363. 
The Temple Greek and Latin Classics. Dent, 2s. 6d. net per voL 

Plutarch’s Lives. Translattd by W. R. Fraser. Vol. ii. 74x4}. Pp. 334. 
The New Classical Library. " Edited by Dr. Emil Reich. Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 3s. 6d. and 4s 6d. net. 

[Contains Aristides, M. Cato, Demosthenes, Cicero, Lycurgus, Numa. 
Index.] 

EDUCATION. 

Crouzet, Paul. Matlres et Parents. Etude et Enqufitesur la cooperation de 
l'Ecole et du Lycde avec la Famille. 7$ x 4$. Pp. 303. Paris : Colin, 
3f 5°- 

Siepmann, Otto, and Pel'issier, Eugene. A Public School French Primer, 
comprising Reader, Grammar and Exercises with a chapter on French 
sounds and lists of words for practice in pronunciation and spelling. 
7§ *Si Pp- xxxiv, 340. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

Burrows. Frank R. Geographical Gleanings. 8J X 5j. Pp. 75. Philip, 
is. 6d. net. 

[Part I. On some methods of teaching Geography. Part II. On the 
Preparation and Teaching of the subject. The book is intended for the 
consideration of teachers, j 

Hartr.sworth Sell-Educator. Part 20. 9! x 6J. Pp. 144. Carmelite House, 7d. 

FICTION. 

Oxenham, John. Profit and Loss. With a frontispiece in photogravure by 
Harold Copping. 7I x 54. Pp. 466. Methuen, 6s. 

Sienkiewicz, Henry. The Field of Glory. 74x5. Pp. 360. Lane, 6s. 

Burra, Ella M. Copper. The Life of a Theatrical Dog Star. Illustrated 
by M. Tucker. 8gx6f. Pp. 74. Burleigh.as.6d.net. 

[Ten full-page illustrations.] 

James, Mrs. Wentworth. The Mystery of Sylvia. 8JxjJ. Pp. 64. Newnes: 
The Daffodil Novels, No. 14. id. 

LAW. 

Macgillivray, E. J. A digest of the law of copyright, with appendix of 
statutes. 8| x 5J. Pp. xxiv 9a. 14. Butierworth, n.p. 

[A book written at the suggestion of the President of the Publisher's 
Association. Aims at giving a clear, complete and accurate statement 
in a small compass, in the form of a codification.] 

MATHEMATICS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. xxviii. No. 2. 124x9). Pp. 10a. 
Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press. Jt 50. 

[Conclusion of A. G. Greenhtll's "The Motion of a Solid in Infinite 
Liquid;” Bertrand Russell, "The Theory of Implication."] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Martin, Arthur. The Small House: its architecture and surroundings. 
7) x 5. Pp. ir8. AlstonRivers.as.net. 

Montgomery, Helen Barrett. Chrittus Redemplor: an outline study of the 
island world of the Pacific. 7) x 4} Pp. viii, 282. Macmiilan.2S.net. 

[The sixth book in a series of text-books arranged by the Committee on the 
United Study of Missions. U.S.A. Descriptions,history, and statistics, 
with special reference to missionary work in the islands. Map, biblio¬ 
graphy and index ] 

Castle, R. Lewis. The Book of Market Gardening. 7I x 5). Pp. 171. Hand¬ 
books of Practical Gardening series. Lane, as. 6d. net. 

[Deals with selection of land ; crops and their management; preparing 
produce for sale; methods of packing; distribution of produce.] 


Palmer, William Scott. An Agnostic's Progress. 8x 5). Pp. 169. Longmans, 
3s. 6d. net. 

[Based on two articles which appeared under the same title in the Contem¬ 
porary Review .] 

Green, Olive. Everyday Luncheons. 6) x 4J. Pp. 337. Homemaker series. 
Putnams, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Uniform with " What to Have for Breakfast,"] 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Morris, Lloyd. The Silence and the Shadows. 74x5. Pp. 135. Skeffington, 
3s. net. 

[Eight studies in human life and knowledge by an antbor whose belief is in 
a Universal, which he prefers not to define very closely. Thoughtful and 
suggestive, but written in English that is often slipshod.] 

POBTBY. 

Atkinson, Frederic. Maltathias, and other poems. 7) x 5. Pp. 191. Long¬ 
mans, 45. 6d. net. 

Tylee, Edward Sydney. Trumpet and Flag, and other poems of war and 
peace. 7j x 3. Pp. 13a. Putnams, 3s. 6d. net. 

Songs and Memories. By an unknown author. 74x44. Kegan Paul, 
as. 6d. net. 

Monro, Harold. Poems. 64 x 54. Pp. 63. Elkin Mathews, is. net. 

Gatder, N. B. Streamlets from the Fount of Poetry. 7J x s4- Pp- 89. 
Leadenhall Press, n.p. 

POLITICAL. 

Gebuza. The Peril in Natal. 8J x 5). Pp. 39. Unwin.3d.net. 

[A condemnation of our recent action in regard to the Zulus in Natal.] 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Publications of tbe University of Pennsylvania. Series in Political Economy 
and Public Law. No. 18. Jones, Chester Lloyd. The Consular Service 
of the United States: its history and activities. io4x6J. Pp. x, ib6. 
Philadelphia : Published for the University, n.p. 

[Besides the matter implied in the sub-title the book aims at giving an 
estimate of the limits of the aid which consuls can lend tocommerce, and 
examines the Euiopean systems. Index.] 

BEPBINTB AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. William Blake. A critical essay, vfxei. 
Pp. 340. Chatto & WIndus. 6s. 

Purchas, Samuel. Hakluytus Posthumus, or Pvrchas His Pi/grimes. Con- 
tayning a History of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells by 
Englishmen and others. Vols. xiii. and xiv. Each 94x64. Pp. 559 and 
59a. Glasgow; MacLebose, las. 6d. net each. 

Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Series in Philology and 
Literature. Vol. x. The Tragedie of Chabot Admirall of France. 
Written by George Chapman and James Shirley. Reprinted from the 
Quarto of 1639. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Exra 
Lehman. 9gx6f. Pp. 134. Philadelphia; published for the University, 
n.p. 

[Reprinted, with no change in spelling and punctuation. The 1639 Quarto 
is the only known edition before Dyce, and this text is reprinted from a 
copy recently acquired by the University of Pennsylvania. Some few of 
Dyce's and Shepherd's emendations are given in footnotes ; there are a 
few explanatory and grammatical notes at the end. Bibliography and 
Index.] 

Harper, Charles G. The Brighton Road. With a map. 3|xa4. Pp. 323. 
Treiierne, as. 

[The first of a series of Miniature Road Books.] 

Johnston, Mary. By Order of the Company. Pp. 447. The Old Dominion. 
Pp- 37 s - Each 64x44. Constable, as. 6d. net each. 

[Pockit Editions of the novels of this popular American writer. Blue 
cloth covers; India paper; frontispiece.] 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Cadbury, Edward, Mattheson, M. r C6cile, and Shaun, George. Women's 
Work and Wages : a phase of life in an industrial city. 7} x 54. Pp 368. 
Unwin, 6s. 

[A practical and theoretical examination into the conditions of women’s 
work in Birmingham, with a section on improvements, present and 
possible, and appendices. Illustrated. Index.} 

8P0BT, 

Hodgson, W. Earl. Salmon Fishing. With a frontispiece by Joseph 
Farquharson, facsimiles of flies and other illustrations, 8x5$. Pp. 314. 
Black, 7s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christian Evidence Addresses on Topics of the Times. By various authors. 
6{X4{. Pp. 23a. S.P.C. K. as. 6d. 

[Lectures delivered for the Christian Evidence Society.] 

Westminster Lectures (Second Series). Edited by the Rev. Francis Aveiing, 
D.D. Barry, William. The Higher Criticism. Pp. 59. Aveiing, Francis. 
Science and Faith. Pp. 63. Windle, B. C. A. The Secret of the Cell. 
Pp. St. Sharpe, A. B. Evil: its nature and cause. Pp. 70. Rickaby, 
Joseph, S. J. The Divinity of Christ. Pp. 39. Marsh, Gideon W. B. 
Miracles. Pp. 71. Each 74x41. Sands, 6d. net each. 

[These lectures were delivered in Ambrosiasden Avenue, Westminster, 
during the Lent of this year. 

Carus-Wilson, Mrs. Ashby, B A. S. Peter and S. John : First Missionaries 
of tbe Gospel. A scheme for the stndy of the earliest Christian Age. 
6J x 4}. Pp. 98. Hodder & Stoughton, is. and is. 6d. 

[A scheme adapted for bands of students who meet at stated intervals; 
founded on Acts, James, Hebrew, Peter, Jude, John and the Apocalypse ; 
divided into eight sections, one to each meeting.] 

Commonsense Christianity. The teaching of Christ on the proper, conduct 
of life arranged under simple headings with the object of showing what 
are the essential and indispensable elements of Christianity, sfx 3J. 
Pp, xii, 37. Gowans and Gray, 6d. net. 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND TBAVEL. 

Loti, Pierre. India. Translated from the French by George A. F. Inman 
(of Bowdon). Edited by Robert Harborough Sherard. 8$ x 6. Pp. 383. 
Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d. net. 

[With a portrait of the author.] 

M'Kic, Thomas. Summer Rambles. 7$ x 5$. Pp. 475. Edinburgh : Douglas, 
2S. 6cl. 

[Descriptions of Irish, Scotch, Welsh, English and German scenery.] 

Scott-Grant, Isabelle. Impressions of an Unworldly Woman. Illustrated. 
7i x 5* Pp- X 3 X * Trehernc, 2s. fed. net. 

[An automobile tour described in a series of letters from Aix-les-Bains, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Batna, Sahara, Biskra, Timgad, Tunis and Carthage, 
with extracts from diaries.] 

Treves, Sir Frederick, Bart. Highways and Byways in Dorset. With 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 8 x 5.}. Pp. xx, 376. Macmillan, 
Highways and Byways Series, 6s. 

London Topographical Record. Illustrated. Including the fifth and the sixth 
annual report of the London Topographical Society. Vol. iii. 9 x 6. 
Pp. 184. London Topographical Society, n.p. 

[Includes "Notes on Saiway’s Plan,’’ by Colonel Prideaux, "Changing 
London” (North St. Marylebone), by J. G. Head, and "Signs of Old 
London,” by F. G. Hilton Price.] 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Sexti Properti Opera omnia. By H. E. Butler, M.A., Fellow of New 
College. Oxford. (Constable, 8s. 6d. net.)—On editions of Propertius 
the editor is disappointing, with false dates, misquotations and 
omissions. Mr. Butler, however, has become charmingly independent 
of Professor Phillimore, Rothstein, and " N.” He follows Professor 
Tyrrell with mini at iii. it, 23. He has missed—what Professor A. E. 
Housman [Class. Rev., 1905, p. 320) explained — the meaning of 
rsquiescere. where he prints his own conjecture, lubet (for licet), in ii. 17, 
15. Lubet is suspiciously similar to the •• jubet " (two lines before) of 
Jules Didot, published in 1832. (The same Didot, in the same year, 
anticipated Professor A. Palmer’s 1880 sidal, for sudet, iv. 8, 7, 8.) 
In ii. 2, 11, Mr. Butler has not accepted Burmann’s ossais. He has, 
however, against Professor Postgate, taken Turnehuss Biimo in ii. 2, 
12. He has missed the certain ter camos, for per camp,is, in iii. 1, 28, 
and the equally certain vero (veru), for viro, in iii. 6, 30, where the line 
should run: 

cinctaque fnnesto lanea vitta veru (veto.). 

(For use of veru, as applied to tombs, cf. Orelli’s Inscript, no. 736, 
vol. ii. ed. 1828, Inscr. apud Fabretti, p. 6S4, no. 85.) In 
iv. 6. 49, though “ D " reads immautis, Mr. Butler did not 
duly think of Mimantis. Baehrens’s difficulty over illaquc in ii. 
25, 45, might itself have suggested pullaque, but no. We miss also 
macies (better than facies) canum, iii. 16, 17 ; fax (preferable to max) in 
iii. 12. 26. At iv. 1, 65, Mr. Butler ignores, or is ignorant of, the 
Codex Lusaticus, published in 1899, at Marburg, by Paul Kohler, and 
again lately, by the same, in the Philologus. Mr. Butler gives A sis as 
the reading of Mr. O. L. Richmond. It is that (expunged) of the 
Lusaticus, which bears date Padua, 1469. So Messrs. O. L. Richmond, 
and A. Palmer (Dublin : 18S0) have been anticipated by this manuscript 
and by J. Didot (Paris : 1832), respectively. The same manuscript has, 
at ii. 16, 1, the reading precor (for prator). Could it have intended 
Vcnil ab Illyricis praco, etc.? Kohler s manuscript throws light on 
another passage, i. 8, 27, the line with which Mr. Butler begins a 
new elegy (following Lipsius's suggestion), and which reads thus : hie 
erat manct ct" (expunged), whence one may perhaps reconstitute: 
“hie era, et hie jurata manet.” Mr. Butler misses the beauty (pointed 
out by Professor Postgate) of una in i. 13, 36: "may she in her one 
person ..." He does not take, as is probably right, uno as a dat: in 
ii. 1, 47. (Set Prop, uses uni as a gen., serta and cassida as nom. 
sing., and, seemingly, verum for veru, as does Plautus.) Poor Professor 
Postgate is most unfairly treated at II. 34, 91, nothing less, in fact, 
than accused of a reading of which he is not guilty. Nothing shows 
Mr. Butler’s acquaintance with the new manuscript, which is apparently 
due to two hands, one following tha Neapolitan (" N ’’) Codex, and the 
other resembling the class D. V.A.F. The "more important " second 
edition of Lachmann is, for all its " importance,” not referred to. 
Teuffel’s “ Geschichte der romischen Literatur ” is called •• History of 
Latin Literature." 

Manual of Descriptive Annotation for Library Catalogues. By E. A 
Savage, with [a] chapter on Evaluation and [an] historical note by 
E. A. Baker, NLA. (Library Supply Co., 5s. net.)—This is an en¬ 
deavour to systematise the whole of our knowledge of annotating books 
in this country, and to formulate an efficient code of rules. Up to the 
publication of this volume the only information available is contained 
in various professional and other magazine articles and papers. As a 
pioneer manual the book is deserving of the highest praise. The first 
impression it gives is one of amazement at the vast amount of know¬ 
ledge and information required in what is either an art or a science— 
which it is librarians have not yet decided, although the author in¬ 
clines to the former. The second Is that, after all. the thing is so 
simple when put into a concrete form ; and finally the reader is left 
wondering why the work of the book has not been done before. The 
close grading of juvenile books is good, and " under no circumstances 
should the language of the annotation be simpler than the language of 
the book,” but in practice a child of fourteen will be rather shy of 
asking for a book which has been graded into the section of books 
suitable for children of ten. The author gives two good definitions 


(a) of Annotation . . . “ the term applied to all processes of describing 
the leading features and ideas of books in a succinct manner, whether 
by analysis or criticism or both together.” (b) Accurate and impartial 
evaluation (assuming that such is possible) is exposition. It is a pity, 
however, that this was not made to coincide with that given by 
Mr. Baker in his chapter on " Evaluation or Characterisation : ” 
"•Critical annotation,’ the English phrase for the same thing [evaltm- 
tion] . . Evaluation is a word widely used in America, but one 
which is not yet clearly understood on this side of the Atlantic. Few 
librarians, we think, will agree w ith the author when he estimates that 
two assistants, one of them a junior, can write efficient annotations for 
twenty books every hour, and that the final correction " will occupy 
one half that time.” It is strange, too, that although the book relies, 
necessarily, very largely upon American methods, exception should be 
taken to the ” personal tone ” : this form, sometimes called individual 
advertising, is admittedly in bad taste, but it is scarcely to be described 
as “ annotative pap," and is one of the most successful of American 
methods of advertising. It is true that advertisement is not an 
essential element of book annotation, but it is nevertheless inherent 
in it. The elisions recommended sometimes lead to curious pieces of 
construction, as on p. 11. . . . ■’A text-book for younger students than 
Bright's * History.' ” The great danger of the detailed annotation 
describing the scope of a book is its limitation. The need for a cata¬ 
logue for librarians is recognised, but it is a subject of great importance. 
Several attempts have been made other than those mentioned in 
Mr. Baker's “ Historical note." The Library Bureau launched an 
elaborate scheme, and an agency in one of the northern towns in later 
days essayed a similar scheme, but both, unfortunately, came to 
nothing. Not enough attention has been devoted to *' supplement*," 
when a great deal of the information given in the general catalogue must 
be repeated (when in printed form); and the method of ‘‘practical work” 
described does not provide sufficient facilities for discovering errors in 
the general catalogue, nor for emendations of previous notes. In 
America, where the special education of the librarian is ranch moro 
highly organised than in this country, annotation is a recognised and 
highly developed study, although even here annotated catalogues of 
books or their authors have tieen in use for several centuries. The plan 
of putting the annotation under the subject entry, although contrary to a 
general practice and followed in its entirety by only a few library cata¬ 
logues, is a good one, although there is much to be said in favour of 
putting the author note under the author entry. The breadth of view 
taken of the subject is commendable. It is recognised that a note need 
not be below the entry, but may be a part of the entry, and that a note 
that is below the entry may contain matter from the sub-title of the 
book, and also that the note legitimately includes the qualifications of the 
author and the relation of bis work to other books on the same subject 

We have received from Mr. Clegg, of the Aldine Press, Rochdale, 
the seventh annual of the “ International Directory of Booksellers ” (6s. j 
a compilation invaluable to all who are concerned with the commercial 
side of literature, and of great interest to the book-maker and the 
hook.buyer. Those familiar with the previous issues will know the 
fulness and accuracy of the contents. The booksellers of the world, 
the Public Libraries of the world, the publishers, hook collectors, 
societies and institutionts, I’niversities and Colleges of the world are 
among the tabu ated lists given ; and the bibliographies of Book and 
Library Catalogues, trade journals, etc., Concordances and Bookplates 
are features of very great service. In the seventh issue there appear 
for the first time lists of “ Bookbinders in London and the Provinces, 
Record and Literary Searchers ; Translators and Indexers: Colonial and 
Foreign Learned and Scientific Societies ; Literary Agents (English 
and American); South African Public Schools ; and American Educa¬ 
tional Institutions.’’ Fine Art is not neglected; nor are autographs, 
press-cutting agencies, carriers, copyright registration and a hundred 
other subjects of daily importance to many. Want of space has 
crowded out the lists of fictitious names used by authors and book- 
illustrators, but these can be found in the 1891 issue; and those of 
living authors, etc., in the “ Who's Who Year Book.” The ” Inter¬ 
national Directory of Booksellers" is a volume without which no 
reference shelf is complete. It is brought right up to the moment 
by two pages of ‘‘Additions and changes during printing "and an extra, 
still later, slip, and the Editor’s modest regard for corrections of 
mistakes is not likely to find many replies, so carefully is the work 
compiled and edited. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 

No. 417. JULY, 1906, 8vo, price 6s. 

I. LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

II. ILLUMINISM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

III. THE NOVELS OF MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 

IV. AN ILLUSTRIOUS CAVALIER. 

V. ALFRED DE MUSSET, POET. 

VI. MEMOIRS OF TI E WHIG PARTY. 

VII. A REPRESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 

VIII. VITERBO. 

IX. RATIONALISM AND APOLOGETICS. 

X. MARINO FALIER. 

XI. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ASIA. 

XII. THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONTROVERSY. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Patmnostsr Row, London. 
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4 HOME FOR BOOKS, ij ] 

Treat your books as your best friends. They will be true 
to you when all others fail. Ia other words treat your¬ 
self to a 




T99 


'GUNN’ 

Sectional Bookcase 


Your books will look well in it ; they will 
always be handy, and its specially made doors 
will keep them free from damage. Built up 
in sections of any required sire, the whole 
. looking like a solid, handsome piece of furni¬ 
ture. Always complete, yet always growing. 
Full particulars, prices, and name of nearest 
Agent, post free. WRITE FOR “ BOOKLET 
NO. 23" TO WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 44 
PAUL 8TREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 



WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. ^ 

In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEEi 


BLU 


IF YOU "WANT A WEEKLY PAPER WHICH NEVER 
FAILS TO PLEASE AND SATISFY, ORDER FROM 
YOUR NEWSAGENT THE 

Saturday 

Westminster, 

(Issued by the Westminster Gazette) 


IT COSTS BUT A PENNY, YET IS 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ALL-ROUND 
MAGAZINE-REVIEW PUBLISHED. 


THE YEARLY POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION 
IS 6s. 6d. INLAND, AND 8s. 8d. ABROAD. 
SHORTER PERIODS PRO RATA. 


SEND A POSTCARD REQUEST FOR 
SPECIMEN COPY. 


THE “SATURDAY WESTMINSTER,” 
TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumd of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 

THE SPHERE. * 

Gd. Weekly . 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS* 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, io, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 

The Evening Paper op the educated Man and his Family, 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Oppicks: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 

THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

ESTABLISHED 1808. DAILY AND WEEKLY. 

“The Llvjrpool Courier” Is a first-class newspaper having a very large 
circulation In Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales. 

SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ PAGE EVERY FRIDAY. 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

Is the most widely circulating paper In the four Western Counties, 
London Private Wire Office: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address : “ Plymouthism, London. 

Telephone No.: 165 Holbokn. 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 

PRICE THREEPENCE 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

Inland, 15s. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 

This may be sent to any Newsagent , or to the Publisher of 
The ACADEMY, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


To 


•< _ 

Please send vie the Academy for the next 
months. I enclose remittance value _ 


Name- 


Description 


Address . 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 


Volumes 1 . and II. 

Gardens Old and New 

(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 400 
Superb Illustrations In each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £a as. net each. 
By poet, £a 3s. each. 

The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations, 
a is. net. By post, ais. tod. 


Gardening for Beginners. 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. ias. 6d. net. By 
post, 13 s. 


Roses for English Gardens 

By Mias OERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 1 as. tid. net. By 
post, ■ as. nd. 


Lilies for English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Miss OERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. tod. 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of *• The Garden." las. tid. net. By 
post, 13s. 


Sweet Violets and Pansies , 

and Violets from Mountain and Plain 

Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
" The Garden,” Author of " Trees and shrubs,” etc. 

Price 3s. 6d. net By post, 3s. tod. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

The Fruit Garden 

By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price tas. tid. net, by post 13s. 


The Book of British Ferns 

ByCHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. tid. net. By post, 3s. lod. 


Carnations and Pinks 

Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 3s. tid. net. 
By post, 3s. tod. 


Wall and Water Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of " Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp.. Buckram, las. 6d. net. By post, tas. lid. 


POLO 

PAST AND PRE8ENT 

By T. F. DALE. Pries 11/6 aet, by peat, U/- 

Field. — " * Polo Paftt and Present * deals with the subject to the minutest detail, aad the 
book to filled with useful hints end maxims. The style in which the information to profiled 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the aabfect 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowle dg e in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writes* to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dais to narttenlarty 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, bat the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting he reminiscence of an o b se r v a nt mind. 

** Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament roe and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and weH worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
rives detailed consideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where* 
lore, not always an easy task even for thoee who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are jspoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and co mp ls t s 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rales of Rngland and India: a full fledged 
appendix of useful Information * and last, but not least, s thoroughly eJkieot index.* 

MOW READY 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Edward, 

Second Earl of Malmesbury, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, The Fifth Earl. 

Edited by F. O. AFLALO 
Pries 10/6 aet. By poet, 10/11 


FISHING 

UilM by Mr. HORACE O. HUTCHINSON 
Now fceady. Ia Two Volume* 

With Coloured Plate* of Salmon aad Trout File*. Over ago PuB-ftaga 
Illustrationi with various diagrams 

1 Vole., 15/- aet, by poet. 15/10. Vole. I aad 1. 11/6 aacb 
aet, by poet IS/- each. 


SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

Edited by Mr. HORACE O. HUTCHINSON 
1 Vole., 15/- aet, by post 15/8. Vols. I aad 1, II/- eaeb net, 
by post IS/II eaeb. 


MOW READY 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

1 Vole., 15/- act, by poat 15/8. Vola. I aad 1. 11/6 aacb aet 
by post Il/II eaeb. 

Edited by HORACE O. HUTCHINSON 


NOW READY PRICE 3m. 3d., by poat 3a. tOd. 

DIFFERENT 

DRUMMERS 

BY 

EVELYNE E. RYND 

Author of "Mrs. Green,” "The Riggleses.” 

Times .—“The title to from Thoreau's fine saying, 'If • man does not keep pace with his 
comparions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer*; and the author here shows 
that ththumour of Mrs. Green* is only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real 
skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy." 
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Education 


N EUILLY, PARIS.— Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 

S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

—School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation ; large playing fields ; cricket, 
tennis, hockey, etc. Swedish gymnasium. Thorough 
Education on mod. lines. Resident Foreign 
Mistresses. Special course of instruction in 
Domestic Subjects and Gardening for elder Girls, 
Head-Mistress, Miss Neumann. 


Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF GREEK. 


T HE UNIVERSITY COURT of the 
UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW will on 
October 4 or some subsequent date proceed to 
appoint a Professor to occupy the above Chair 
which is now vacant. 

The appointment will take effect as from October 
t, 1906. 

The normal salary is fixed by Ordinance at 
£1000. The Chair has an Official Residence 
attached to it. 

The appointment is made advitam ant culpam and 
carries with it the right to a pension on conditions 
prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the Under¬ 
signed, who will furnish any further information 
desired, 20 copies of his application and 20 copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit on or 
before September 22, 1906. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 


T HE Council of the College invites applications 
for the post of Demonstrator and Assistant 
Lecturer in Botany. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, by whom applications with testimonials 
(which need not be printed) must be received on 
or before Saturday September 1, 1906. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A. 

Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff. 

July 17, 1906. 

M essrs, schofield & jessop, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to so do at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost 


F OR SALE. Goodwill and Furnishings of the 
Studio of the late Gilbert Foster, R.B.A., 
Tower Studios, Leeds, with extensive teaching 
connection.—Apply for particulars, etc., to J. H. 
Fbarnley, Upper House, Hopton, Mlrfield, Yorks. 


Books for Bale, etc. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 

F ishing in Derbyshire & around; 

FISHING IN WALES, both by W. M. 
Gallighan, post 8vo, cloth, new; published at 
3s. 6d. net, tor is. gd. each, post tree.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 

J. POOLE & CO. “3“* 

104 Charing Cross Road, London. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

A 1 inquiries as to Prices of Books ill our VBRY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 

ATER’S RENAISSANCE STUDIES, 
/i is. for 15s.; Prince of Court Painters, 
3s. 2d. for 2S. 6d. ; Denys l’Auxerrois, 3s. 2d. for 
2s. 6d.; Yeats’s Celtic Twilight, 5s. for 4s. All 
quite new.— Vipond-Crocker, Penzance. 

F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 

OTES AND QUERIES, 6th series, 12 
vols.; 7th series, 12 vols,; 8th series, 10 vols.; 
being 1880-1896 inclusive, bound in cloth uniformly 
except in colour. Good condition, 34 vols., £4. — 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Books Wanted 

C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 

R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 1802; Mathew'! Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd A Townsend, 13 DiUwyn Street, Swansea. 

MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HKRALDICA. VoL ii. First Series (about 1870), wanted; 
good price given.—W. B. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury, 
Vol 1., 1869 for sale.) 

S TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per* 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; interview on written 
application.—Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford 
Conrt Mansions, London, W.C. 


B00KL0YERS, COLLECTORS, CONNOISSEURS, 

should write to 

Mr. S. WELLWOOD 

(Dept. B) 34 Strand, London, 
for a prospectus of the beautiful Wellwood Books 

Type writing; 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. iod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 

'-TYPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
A Reports; Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
iod. 1000 words. Trials solicited.—Miss M, 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 

Apt 


TTXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
A-> GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. 


A lpine club, mill street, 

CONDUIT STREET. —Large Decorative 
Panels by J. Kerr Lawson are being exhibited by 
Messrs. Carfax & Co., every day from 10 till 6. 
Admission one shilling. 

W ILLIAM BLAKE. —Exhibition of Paintings 
and Water-colours. The largest ever brought 
together in England at Carfax Gallery, 24 Bury 
Street, St. James. 10 till 6. Admission One 
Shilling 

S KETCHING FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—A 
Sketching Class for Girls is being formed on 
August 13, combining bathing, tennis, and amuse¬ 
ments.—For particulars of board, residence, etc., 
apply Mrs. Gib, Malvernhurst, Eastbourne. 


"/CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST 
L PREACHED IT.” This and other pamphlets 
free and books on loan from Mrs. Squirrbll, 
Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
ON MON-DA Y 

THE TREASURE 
OF HEAVEN 

A ROMANCE OF RICHES 

BY 

MARIE 

CORELLI 

With Frontispiece PORTRAIT of the AUTHOR 

PRICE 6 - 


SOME BE CENT PUBLICATIONS 

STAPLE INN 

Customs House, Wool €ourt, and Inn of Chan aery. 

By E. WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

A GERMAN POMPADOUR 

A Narrative of the 18th Century. 

By MARIE HAY, 

Author of “ Dianne de Poytiers,” etc 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable historical importance," 

Westminster Gazette. 

“A dramatic story with many incident of a varied nature."—T kibunk. 

SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS 

By JOHN FYVIE, 

Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and Be«ity," etc. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 125. 6 J. net 

“^nti of quaint biographic interest . . . a thoroughly enter.aining buok.” 

OurnooK. 

“We are continually charmed by trying reminde I of personalities whose eccentrici¬ 
ties #11 an almost obliterated niche in our mcmo'ies. Mr. Fyvic . . . has a gilt 
far presenting biographical facts in a clear and succinct way.’ —Daily News. 


THE MEREDITH POCKET-BOOK 

Selections from the Writings of GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Arranged by G. M, T. 32mo, lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 

POCKET EDITION OF MARY JOHNSTON’S R OM A NCE S . 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 

BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 

With Frontispiece. 

THE OLD DOMINION 

With Portrait Frontispiece, 

London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.. Limited. 


Volumes I. and II. 

Gardens Old and New 

(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustration* in «ch Volume, printed on treble thick 

Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 21. net each. 
By post, £2 3*. each. 

The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 6^4 pages, with about 600 illustrations. 
21s. net. B> post, 2is. tod. 

Gardening for Beginners . 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 12S.6d.aeL By 
post, 13s. 

Roses for English Gardens 

By Miss OERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 fall-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 1 id. 


Lilies for English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Miss OCRTRUDE JEKYLL* 8k. 6d- net. 
By post, 8s. tod. 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of " The Garden." 12k. 6d. net. By 
post. 13s. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

The Fruit Garden 

By QEOROE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS. 
V.M.H. Price las. 6d. net by post 13s. 


Wail and Water Gardens 

By Miss OERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of '• Wood and Garden." 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Lange 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. By post, 12s. lid. 


The Book of British Ferns 

ByCHA 5 . T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.fL, President of the British 
Pteriddogical Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. lod. 


Every Amateur Gardener should read 

Gardening Made Easy 

Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of “The Garden.” 202 pages. 
23 IIlustrations. The most practical gardening book ever pub¬ 
lished. Price is. net. Post free, is. 3 d. 


NOW READY. 

My Garden 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 12a. 6d. net 

“ . . . will attract no less for its library chirm than for the varied and Interesting experi¬ 
ence* which it details. . . . Mr. Philpotts is a gardener every inch of him, whatever else he may 
be, and his book is not only a sound contribution to the literature of gardens, b«t wit ial a very 
capt vating Gazrtte. 

“It is a thoroughly practical book, adlressel especially o those wto , like himself. bave 
about an acre of flower garden, and are Willi g and competent to help a gardener to make it as 
rich, as hanB Www , swd as enduring as passible. His chapters on irises are particularly jpood.’* 

** A charming addition to a beautiful series, the * Country Life ’ Library.** Sc f ti r m m m. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The past season, though we have heard the usual com¬ 
plaints of “slackness in the book-market,” has not been 
altogether unfruitful of good books. Certainly, there is 
little decrease in the number of books published: if 
statisticians can show any falling-off, it will be but another 
proof that we have many more books than any one can 
read—many more than are good for us. Examination of 
the lists of the past season shows, too, that this is not a 
great age of imagination. It is not an age of poetry, of 
poetic drama; it is not an age—we venture to think—of 
fiction. 

And we venture to think so in spite of the long lists of 
novels that clamour at us from the “ Books Received ” 
columns of the past six months. Out of all these 
hundreds, how many could an honest and a sensible 
man declare to be really worth the reading ? How 
many show anything more than a passable knowledge 
of the technique of the art and a narrow view of life ? 
The number that could be sincerely declared to have 
anything approaching greatness in them is still smaller. 
True, it has not been a good season for novels: the usual 
novel-writers have been busy and there is a large con¬ 
signment of first or early efforts; but we believe this 
season's crop to be below the average. 

One or two novels only stand out as worth special atten¬ 
tion; and two of these come from America—Mr. Owen 
Wister’s delightful “ Lady Baltimore,” a book of charm, 
of depth, of power very gently used, of wisdom never 
obtruded, and Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “ The Jungle,” which 
circumstance has made notable. Of English novels, Mr. 
John Galsworthy’s “The Man of Property” contains 
more both of promise and performance than any other; 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s “ The Fifth Queen ” shows a 
brilliance unusual in England; Mr. Reginald Turner has 
added to a fast increasing reputation for independence 
and humour, and Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s “ Out of due Time ” 
is not to be neglected. For tbe rest, Mr. E. F. Benson, Mr. 
Charles Marriott, Mr. and Mrs. Thurston and the rest, they 
have only shown once more that they are clever but not 
great nor wise; while Mr. Eden Pbillpotts and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, both of whom have the stuff of greatness 
in them, have not conquered their besetting sins. Still, 
there are plenty of novels, “ Q.’s ” “ The Mayor of Troy," 
Mr. Maartens’s “The Healers,” Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
“ Hugo,” the Baroness von Hutten’s further volume on 
the delightful Pam, and stories by Mr. Keble Howard, 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, Mr. Oliver Onions and other clever 
people, which holiday-makers will do well to read. 

The poetry has been a little more interesting than usual, 
if only for two books : Mr. Noyes’s brave attempt to 
write the English Epic of Drake, and Mr. Doughty’s more 


than interesting "Dawn in Britain.” The latter is only 
for the “serious” reader; it is not a book for the espla¬ 
nade or the deck-chair; but its learning, its force and its 
dignity make it notable. Sir Mortimer Durand, too, in 
“Cyrus the Great King,” hais produced an epic-drama 
which, for all its many faults, is a work of power and some 
greatness. Mr. Sturge Moore has published nothing; 
Mr. John Davidson’s new poems, reviewed in another 
column, will interest many; Mr. Ellis Roberts is a young 
poet of force and promise, and the “ Tower Press Booklets ” 
from Dublin contain many things that will charm the 
lover of poetry. The greater among our living poets have 
been silent: on the smaller let us be silent, too. 

The best work nowadays is being done in biography, 
history, criticism and works that combine creation with 
compilation. Few more brilliant biographies have been 
written than Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill's Life of his 
father, Lord Randolph Churchill; and among the master¬ 
pieces of historical biography Mr. J. B. Atlay’s “ Victorian 
Chancellors” must find a place, if the future volumes are 
as good as that published this spring. Mr. Charles 
Whibley's “ Pitt,” too, is as strong a piece of work as that 
trenchant and learned writer has ever accomplished. 
Mr. Thomas Wright’s Life of Sir Richard Burton is re¬ 
markable for the author’s patience and security rather 
than for any sign of genius in the making of the book, and 
the composite biography, as exemplified by the Life of 
Archbishop Temple by seven friends and of Henry 
Sidgwick, shows its necessary drawback—the lack of any 
single impression of the subject as seen and conveyed by 
a single mind. Miss Sichel’s Life of Canon Ainger makes 
capital reading, owing mainly to the good things pro¬ 
vided by Ainger himself and his friends; as a biography 
it is a little feeble. Of the other biographies of the season, 
Mr. Mackintosh’s Chamberlain, Mr. Downey’s Lever, 
Mrs. Climenson’s Elizabeth Montagu, Mr. Percy Fitz¬ 
gerald's Sir Henry Irving, and various books on George 
Buchanan, all that can be said is that, in their various 
degrees of merit, they make good enough reading and 
serve their purpose for the moment. Buck Whaley’s 
Memoirs is a book in a class by itself, but full of amuse¬ 
ment; and Lady De Lancey’s narrative of a week at 
Waterloo is unique in its simple pathos and touching 
circumstance. Of autobiographies, there are Tolstoy’s 
(in progress) and Sir Henry Roscoe’s—both of great 
interest. _ 

Though historians may squabble over the proper ways 
to write history—of which there are as many as there are 
of writing tribal lays—there is no question of the value of 
the historical work that is being done. It is not the age 
of the brilliant historian. We should not turn to Messrs. 
Longman's admirable Political History for the entertain¬ 
ment we derive from Froude or Macaulay; but it is a 
work of sound scholarship, wide learning and able pre¬ 
sentation which will give the student of the political his¬ 
tory of England what he can find nowhere else. Another 
invaluable enterprise is the Cambridge Modern History, 
truly a cnifia A &«—for the materials collected in these hand¬ 
some volumes can never be superseded, though there is 
ever room for new comment and interpretation of facts. 
The ninth volume, “Napoleon,” is a fascinating work to 
read, and a man might spend his holiday evenings worse 
than in such company. The student of naval and military 
matters will find good things to his hand in Mr. Skrine’s 
“ Fontenoy,” Mr. Fraser’s " The Enemy at Trafalgar,” 
Captain Klado’s great book on the Naval conflict between 
Japan and Russia; while tbe fourth volume of the Times 
History of the War in South Africa, and the first volume 
of the Official History, with its admirable maps, are both 
productions of the season that has just closed. Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s Egypt is a notable work of modern 
history, and among other works worth naming are the late 
Bishop Stubbs’s posthumous lectures on Early English 
History,.Mr. Shore’s “Origin*of the Anglo-Saxon Race,” 
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and Professor Oman’s " Great Revolt of 1381,” which we 
reviewed last week. _ 

Good work has been done, too, in art—though not very 
much of it. Probably the most interesting book of the 
season is a very modest little volume by Mr. A. J. Finberg 
on the English Water-Colour Painters, surprisingly sug¬ 
gestive and informative for its size and likely to rouse 
thought in a greater degree than many more pretentious 
books. M. Bouchot has issued in book-form his extra¬ 
ordinary but interesting notions on the French Primitives; 
Mr. R. H. Hobart Cust has written a really admirable book 
on Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, and Mr. Wedmore has delighted 
lovers of good writing and individual criticism by his 
“Whistler and others.” A sound and learned book is 
Mr. McKay’s “ Scottish School of Painting ”; and Mr. New- 
bolt’s Vandyck is one of the best volumes in a series 
which helps to put Messrs. George Newnes at the head of 
the art-publishers of the day. 


Of books on literature there have not been very many I 
but one or two are noteworthy. We have had the first 
volume of Professor Saintsbury’s History of Prosody, an 
invaluable and delightful book; Mr. Greg’s interesting 
if imperfect Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama; 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s admirable study of the Poetry and 
Philosophy of Mr. George Meredith, and Mr. Arthur C. 
Benson’s much discussed volume in the English Men of 
Letters Series on Walter Pater. Two American books, 
Mr. Ferris Greenslet’s Lowell and Miss Elizabeth Luther 
Cary’s Henry James, are worth studying. Meanwhile 
the reprint industry flourishes. Mr. Frowde has bought 
the World’s Classics and is adding new treasures to the 
long list; Messrs. Dent have inaugurated with the first 
hundred volumes their Everyman’s Library, and Messrs. 
Methuen, if they have not pushed the Imperial Library as 
we should like to have seen, have added one good book, 
Mr. A. R. Waller’s Sir Thomas Browne, and several others 
of interest. The other series are as many and as vigorous 
as ever; but more and more are lovers of classical literature 
looking with eagerness to the productions and promises of 
the Cambridge University English Classics. 


In his just published “ Autobiography,” to which refer¬ 
ence was recently made in the Academy, Mr. A. B. Todd, 
relates that both his father and mother had frequently 
seen J ohn Burns, and that his eldest brother—he himself 
is a seventh son and fourteenth child—was bom two 
months before fhe death of the Scottish poet. Mr. Todd, 
now in his eighty-fifth year, has conversed with many, 
besides his father, who knew Bums and had frequently 
been in his company, and none of them, he has often heard 
them say, ever beard the poet “ utter an oath, saw him 
angry, or saw him intoxicated.” It was Hew Ainslie, a 
Scottish bard, Mr. Todd tells us, who first gave to Ayrshire 
and Nithsdale “ the exceedingly happy, appropriate, and 
poetic name of ‘ The Land of Bums. ” 


It is to be hoped that the grounds of the mansion, 
once the house of Richard Owen Cambridge, on the 
Middlesex side of Richmond bridge, which are to be put 
up for sale at the end of this month, may find a pur¬ 
chaser who will appreciate their literary associations. 
Richard Owen Cambridge had many friends. Boswell 
talks of his “ extensive circle of friends and acquaint¬ 
ances, distinguished by rank, fashion and genius,” and 
among them may be mentioned Garrick, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Gray and Horace Walpole. Cam¬ 
bridge was well known in his time for his wit, learning 
and literary attainments, and he was regarded as one of 
the ablest contributors to The World of his day. Very 
few of his bons mots have been preserved, but one may be 
recalled in connection with this paper. As he was going 
into church one Sunday, a note was put into his hand re¬ 
questing an essay for The World. His wife, observing him 
rather inattentive during the sermon, asked him what he 


was thinking of: to which he replied: “ Of the next 
World my dear.” __ 

Ripon, where an historic pageant took place during 
last week, is not unconnected with English litera¬ 
ture. It was the birthplace of Dr. John Burton, the 
famous antiquarian, whom Sterne has immortalised as 
“ Dr. Slop.” Dr. John Burton was a respected member of 
society, who had earned a considerable reputation for his 
skill as an accoucheur ; but he had excited the ire of 
Sterne, perhaps because he was possessed of “ a little 
squat uncourtly figure with breadth of back and sesqui- 
pedality of belly,” or perhaps because he was suspected of 
having Jacobite and even “Popish” sympathies. What¬ 
ever the true cause may have been, there are few more 
cruel portraits in English literature than that of Dr. Slop, 
who, as good Shandeans will remember, met with Obadiah 
and the coach-horse, arrived too late to assist in bringing 
Master Tristram into this “ scurvy and disastrous world,” 
and had his views on baptism very thoroughly searched. 


The matter-of-fact directness with which translators 
tear off the veil from poetically vague titles must often 
disconcert English romanticists. How, for instance, the 
chivalrous courtliness of Scott seems to evaporate by the 
metamorphosis of “The Heart of Midlothian” into the 
homespun bluntness of “ Le prison d'Edimbourg ” ! There 
is something suggestive of turning the keen edge of trans¬ 
atlantic humour against itself in the latest announcement 
of the Soci6t<$ d’Edition et de Publications (Libraire F 61 ix 
Junen) Paris. This firm is bringing out a translation of 
“The Jungle” by M. A. Fournier—the translator’s very 
name has pathological associations—under the sensational 
title of “ Les Empoisonneurs de Chicago.” 


It is not that the mordant wit of the Gaul cannot make 
excellent play with the title oblique at times, for one of 
last week’s publications was a pendant to the extremely 
successful “Lui” under the cognomen of “ L’Oncle de 
l'Europe.” Both are volumes in a series which is to deal 
with high personages “devant l’objectif caricatural," and 
which is possibly modelled on the opening pages of The 
Review of Reviews. The introduction of the first volume 
into Germany was made a matter of majesiats beleidigung; 
but the satire of the second is less bitter, despite the easier 
entry into Britain. That the cartoon is becoming the 
universal alphabet of politics is shown by the inclusion in 
the collection of specimens from the comic journalism of 
every considerable country in Europe. 


Public librarians are becoming more and more doubtfu 
of the wisdom of expending a part of their scanty income 
on daily newspapers, nearly ail of which are within the 
means of everybody. Already in some libraries half¬ 
penny papers are not taken. When the Islington Public 
Libraries are opened the readers will only find one or 
two daily papers, these being the higher-priced and the 
more inaccessible to the general public. In place of the 
large number of dailies usually taken by municipal 
libraries, the Islington authority will buy as many of the 
best English and foreign literary, art, scientific and 
technical journals as possible. We shall watch the experi¬ 
ment with interest. _ 

The Sunderland Public Library made a bold attempt to 
discontinue the exhibition of daily papers, but the towns¬ 
people were so indignant that the managing Committee 
gave way and decided to retain them. But, after all, it 
is a library authority’s business to choose what it shall 
provide in the way of reading. The aim—or the prin¬ 
cipal aim—-of the public library is an educational one, and 
if a committee believes that it is doing its duty in sub¬ 
stituting high-class periodicals for daily journals within 
everybody’s means, it ought to have the courage of its 
convictions. The voice of the people is not a voice of 
much value in educational matters. 
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At the same time, it is only right to say that the 
majority of librarians are still in favour of the retention 
of periodicals of this class, not because they are in accord 
with the aims of public libraries, but because they add to 
the popularity of those institutions. It is argued that 
the large number of people who come to the libraries 
simply to see newspapers are persuaded sooner or later to 
borrow books. This may be true, but it is a question 
whether the more liberal provision of the better period¬ 
icals might not bring more readers of books after all. 


Among the torchlight processions, laying of wreaths and 
other pageantry of the Rembrandt celebrations, one 
matter of practical interest stands out. At Amsterdam 
the new room in the Ryksmuseum—the “ Night Watch ” 
room, as it is called—was opened, and the famous picture 
is now seen in the light that suits it best. The room re¬ 
produces, as closely as possible, the lighting of the old 
guild-house of the “ Doelen ” for which the picture was 
painted. It has never been seen to advantage in the 
Ryksmuseum, and it was not till the Rembrandt Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1898 that the best lighting for it was discovered by 
accident. It has been cleaned and varnished, and is now 
to be seen as it has never been seen before. It is interest¬ 
ing, too, to note that one feature of the celebrations was 
the performance at the theatre of some scenes from the 
Medea of Burgomaster Rix, Rembrandt’s friend and 
sitter. 


LITERATURE 

HOLIDAY VERSE 

Holiday and other Poems. With a note on Poetry. By John 
Davidson. (E. Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is always a pleasure to receive a new book from 
Mr. John Davidson. He has the vision and faculty of a 
poet, and any fault-finding to which he gives occasion has 
always the recognition of this fact behind it. We never 
think that he is not good, but there are times when we feel 
that he ought to be better. Unfortunately for himself, he 
seems to be to a dangerous extent self-satisfied. In an 
essay on poetry, hidden away at the end of this volume, 
he is good enough to act as the critic of his own achieve¬ 
ment. If this should argue any lack of modesty on his 
part, it is atoned for by the interest and pleasure with 
which we hear a man of genuine talent discoursing on his 
own craft. The present writer felt all the more gratified 
because one, at least, of the passages on which the poet 
comments had received more than usual consideration. It 
may be as well to quote it: 

From the Forest I come whereabout 
The silences, harvested, throng— 

Autumnal, the silences throng. 

No throstle, no blackbird devout 

As the seraphim mingle their song. 

With perfume entangle the light 

And powder the woodland with pearl, 

Nor usher the star-stricken night 
With incense and melody rare ; 

The song-thrush devout and the merle 
No longer enrapture the air 

With concord of ruby and pearl. 

But to understand Mr. Davidson’s criticism it is necessary 
to keep in mind that it forms part of an argument in 
favour of blank verse as against rhyme. About this con¬ 
tention there is really little to say. The essential thing in 
all great lines, wherever they occur, is harmony, and it is 
doubtful whether harmony can ever be produced by mere 
technique. No doubt Stevenson came to think so, but the 
most fervent admirers of that writer will probably admit 
that he was more usefully engaged in writing the earlychap- 
ters of “ The Master of Ballantrae” than in counting the 
vowels and consonants in some of his favourite prose pas¬ 
sages. The other lines quoted by Mr, Davidson in support 


of his argument were struck off by genius at white heat. 
“ In cradle of the rude imperious surge ” is an example of 
that decision of phrase which comes when the vision is so 
absolutely clear that we call it inspired, and when every 
faculty of the brain is stimulated to an almost super¬ 
natural activity. It is at such transcendent moments that 
a master like Shakespeare strikes off a phrase so royally 
minted that it bears the impression of inevitability for 
ever. Whether he rhymed it or put it in blank verse or 
stated it in prose makes no difference whatever. It 
would be easy to place side by side with the splendours of 
blank verse splendours of rhyme that seem to be equally 
inevitable. It may be that the poet on these occasions is 
in a sense more personal. It has ever been the nature of 
humanity to render musically its deepest griefs and joys. 
Auguish itself finds musical utterance as in the betrayed 
maid’s ballad: 

O bad I wist before I kiss’d 
That love had been sae hard to win, 

I’d ha’ locked my heart wi’ a golden lock 
And pinned it wi’ a siller pin ; 

and in the equally piercing lines of Burns: 

Had we never loved sae kindly 
Had we never loved sae blindly 
Never met and never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

These are unimaginable in blank verse. The genius of 
Coleridge, again, found no expression in blank verse so 
adequate as it did in “ Kubla Khan: ” 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

Here the rhyme obviously suggests something of mystery 
and beauty—sound, as it were, becoming an auxiliary of 
the inner eye. The greatest artist in English verse was 
probably Milton, “mighty-mouthed Milton, inventor of 
harmonies.” Surely he was a master of blank verse, yet 
what so majestic as his use of rhyme ? No objection that 
Mr. Davidson urges would apply to such rhymes as those 
in “ At a Solemn Music ”: 

Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heaven’s joy, 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mixed power employ. 

Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pierce ; 

And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout and solemn jubilee : 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow, 

And the Cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just Spirits that wear victorious palms, 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly. 

There is nothing in Shakespeare’s blank verse more 
dignified and solemn in thought, austere and perfect in 
workmanship than the dirge in Cymbeline : 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust. 
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In immortal simplicity this is the lamentation and tale 
of ancient wrong, 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil. 

When Shakespeare makes Macbeth declare in the spirit of 
these lines: 

My way of life 

Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf, 

no question ought to arise of the superiority of technique. 

It is altogether a question of preference. If Mr. John 
Davidson, for example, were to use blank verse instead of 
rhymed .verse, his work would be judged by its quality, 
not by the form he chose to give it. However, all this is 
in the nature of a digression from our argument. Mr. 
Davidson with engaging candour quotes the passage we 
have transcribed in order to show that rhyme is “ a beauti¬ 
ful disease, an excess of health.” In fact, he wishes us to 
regard rhyme as a corruption of the ear. With this in our 
minds, it is interesting to read the criticism he makes on 
his own verse quoted above: 

A tabor leads off upon '* about ” ; a single clarigold rings in the 
first “throng”; and two others immediately take up the burden an 
octave lower in the second “ throng " ; “devout ” and “ song " bring 
in the psaltery and the anome ; ” light," “ night," “ rare,” “ air," add 
to these sackbuts and timbrels; with the first ‘'pearl" the dulcimer 
sounds; the syrinx replies in "merle"; the second "pearl" is a 
double dulcimer; and the whole fantastic orchestra fills the evening 
air with richly braided sound. 

We confess that we found this criticism very unex¬ 
pected, The verse quoted we had marked as a specimen 
of a certain vein in Mr. Davidson for which we can find 
no apter title than that of 11 Anna Matilda.” The true 
poet speaks in the first three lines : 

From the Forest I come whereabout 
The silences, harvested, throng— 

Autumnal, the silences throng. 

The echo of Edgar Allan Poe is undoubtedly a blemish, 
but a. pardonable one. But Mr. Davidson, after getting 
his vision clear, seems to have sat down in his workshop 
to contrive curious little ornaments that really spoil the 
simple lines of his beginning. To “ entangle light with 
perfume ” is a phrase that ought to be left to the fair 
Anna Matilda. She might also without injury be granted 
the monopoly of “ the star-stricken night,” and hers too 
shall be “ the incense and melody rare ” and “ the con¬ 
cord of ruby and pearl.” Let her, by all means, enrapture 
the air with them. How the idea of night may be ren¬ 
dered without any of these ingenious but paltry devices 
may be illustrated from a passage in George Heibert, the 
example being all the more apt because of Herbert’s 
devotion to ingenuity and his feebleness when he prac¬ 
tised it. But how comely and austere is the architecture 
of- 

Yet still thou goest on. 

And now when darkness closest weary eyes 
Saying to man, It doth suffice : 

Henceforth repose ; your work is done, 

This phraseology is as elemental as is that of the f ‘Lyke- 
wake Dirge”: 

When thou from hence away are paste, 

Every nighte and alle; 

To Whinny-muir thou comest at laste, 

And Christ receive thye saule. 


This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 

Every nighte and alle; 

Fire and sleete, and candle lighte, 

And Christe receive thy saule. 

ft is, therefore, a fair conclusion that Mr. Davidson is 
blaming rhyme for effects that are really produced by his 
love of tricky ornament. He is in danger of becoming 
artistic, using the word in that debased sense with which 
it is usually applied in a suburban villa. Let us, then, 
look at his poems to see whether this contention is borne 


out by his practice. They are for the most part light 
holiday poems, and there is scarcely one that has not a 
fault of misplaced ingenuity or extravagance. We know 
how fond our Anna Matilda is of underlining her words, 
using inverted commas, putting in exclamations, and 
taking other means of obtaining emphasis. Here is an 
example of Mr. Davidson’s attempts in the same 
direction: 

Till jaded night falls dead, 

Wheel, hoof, and horn 
Tumultous thunder 
Beat 
Under 

A noteless firmament 
Of lead. 

On this the only comment we need make is that it might 
just as well have been written in prose. It would be well, 
too, if he would curb his taste for using uncouth and un¬ 
familiar words, as in “ Laburnum and Lilac ” : 

Where the New River strays, 

Eddying in olive green 
And chrysophrase [s/V], 

And briefly seen 
In traffic-troubled ways. 

The best poem in the volume is called “A Runnable 
Stag,” and until very close to the end it leaves nothing 
for criticism to say; but we are forced to the conclusion 
that the whole point lies in these two stanzas: 

Where he turned at bay in the leafy gloom. 

In the emerald gloom where the brook ran deep. 

He heard iu the distance the rollers boom, 

And he saw in a vision of peaceful sleep 
In a wonderful vision of sleep. 

A stag of warrant, a stag, a stag, 

A runnable stag in a jewelled bed, 

Under the sheltering ocean dead, 

A stag, a runnable stag. 

So a fateful hope lit up bis eye, 

And he opened his nostrils wide again, 

And he tossed his branching antlers high 

As he headed the hunt down the Charlock glen, 

As he raced down the echoing glen 
For five miles more, the stag, the stag, 

For twenty miles, and five and five, 

Not to be caught now. dead or alive, 

The stag, the runnable stag. 

Here Mr. Davidson endows his stag with human thoughts, 
for he makes the animal resolve to escape from its misery 
by suicide instead of taking to the water merely as a mean", 
of escaping from its enemies. To give it thoughts and 
ideas might seem pretty to the lady we have already 
referred to, but a great writer would not have done it. 
Even when he is arousing our sympathy for the animal, 
Shakespeare remains always within his strict limits. 

To-day my Lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 

To the which place a poor sequester'd stag, 

That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 

Did come to languish, and indeed, my lord, 

The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting, and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaqnes, 

Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

There remains little more to say about Mr. Davidson. 
It is evident that what he lacks mostly is discipline and 
that austerity and economy of language which go with it. 
The fault looks straight out of the verse, and it is equally 
noticeable in his essay, which rambles over the whole 
universe of thought, touching on many things of which 
Mr. Davidson speaks with no authority and yet containing 
many interesting and suggestive things. Here we have 
extravagance both of thought and expression. It is the 
outpouring of an uncurbed, undisciplined, and vain 
mind. 
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THE BELGIAN ARMY IN THE CONGO 

Huloire Militaire du Congo. Explorations, Expeditions, 
Operations de guerre. Combats et Faits militaires. Par 
Adolphs Lejkune-Choquet. (Bruxelles : Castaigne, 5 fr.) 

So much is being said and written about the Congo State 
just now that any authentic information on the subject 
or any portion of it is welcome. The author of the 
volume under notice, M. Lejeune-Choquet, was for some 
time an officer in the Congo Military Service, and he con¬ 
sequently writes with persona! knowledge of his subject, 
which is exclusively military and non-political. His 
description, therefore, of the military operations and 
expeditions carried on by the Congo authorities since the 
year 1877 supplies information at first hand. The value 
of the work as history is increased by its being mainly 
compiled from the Official Reports of the Officers in com¬ 
mand, which have been placed at his disposal. We thus 
get a complete and trustworthy account of the military 
achievements which established Belgian authority over 
some twenty million blacks in the heart of Central Africa. 
As the writer studiously abstains from entering upon con¬ 
troversial matter, the book can be read without prejudice 
by the adversaries as well as the admirers of the Congo 
Government. M. Lejeune, now an officer in the Belgian 
Regiment of the Carabiniers, does not, however, conceal 
his pride as a Belgian in the achievements of his comrades, 
who, few in number, imposed obedience On turbulent, 
cruel, and totally uncivilised races. 

Although there were many expeditions, including 
Stanley’s famous advance to Stanley Falls, before the 
formation of the Congo State in 1884, the main interest 
of the story commences after that event. At first the 
expeditions were almost exclusively arrranged for the pur¬ 
pose of exploring the region, ascertaining what were the 
best routes, and establishing commercial stations. During 
this period there were a certain number of hostile collisions 
with the native tribes, but on the whole armed force was 
seldom resorted to. The first operations of war were not 
brought about by native hostility. They arose from the 
inevitable trial of strength between the Europeans and 
the Arabs who had made themselves virtually masters of 
the country. For a moment it appeared as if war between 
them might be avoided, for in 1887 the principal Arab 
chief, Tippo Tip, swore to Stanley that he would keep the 
peace. It was soon found out, however, that keeping the 
peace in an Arab sense did not mean any suspension of 
the operations for capturing slaves, and collisions between 
Belgian officers and the slave-hunters became frequent. 
In 1890 the Brussels Conference gave the Congo State a 
sort of mandate to put an end to the Arab power. A 
considerable number of officers of the Belgian army 
volunteered for the campaign, which may be described as 
aiming at the expulsion of the Arab forces from the valley 
of the Upper Congo, where they held a succession of stock¬ 
aded positions. In April 1892 the command of the State 
forces was entrusted to Dhanis, and the result amply 
justified the selection. 

The description of the Arab campaign fills over twenty 
pages of the book before us. Without exaggeration, the 
two campaigns that had to be carried on lor the accom- 

Usbment of the object for which they were undertaken may 

e termed brilliant and completely successful. By April 
1893 the Arabs were completely vanquished and expelled 
from all their positions on the Upper Congo. Of course, this 
success was not obtained without loss, and many Belgian 
officers perished on the field of battle. The Belgian Army 
is very proud of the conduct and sacrifices of its comrades 
on this and other occasions. Having overcome their 
principal enemies, the Congo authorities looked forward 
to a period of tranquillity. This reasonable hope was dis¬ 
appointed by a great mutiny among their own native 
soldiers. During the Arab campaign and immediately 
after it, the State took into their service a large number 
of black soldiers belonging to the tribes of the Batetelas 


and the Bakusus. These men, who had originally fought 
on the side of the Arabs, were subjected to a certain 
amount of discipline, but there had not been sufficient 
time to make them thoroughly obedient, when their great 
chief was executed for indulging in the native practice of 
cannibalism. His followers swore to be avenged for his 
execution, and thus the Belgians were confronted with a 
new peril from their attempt to spread civilisation. The 
peril was the greater because it was not at once fully 
realised, and so it came about that, when Dhanis was 
ordered to march for the Nile in 1897, he had under his 
orders a thoroughly disaffected force. It had not pro¬ 
ceeded very far towards its destination when proof was 
given of the true feeling of the troops. The advance 
guard supplied the signal to the rest by surprising and 
murdering in the night several of their white officers. 

The main body followed the example of their comrades, 
and after a vain attempt to resist the mutineers Dhanis 
found himself obliged to retreat with the small remnant of 
his force. Thirteen or fourteen of the white officers were 
slain and, terrible to relate, eaten by their savage enemy. 
Much consternation was caused by the news of this revolt, 
and for more than two years the Belgians were continu¬ 
ously engaged in pursuing and crushing the revolted 
Batetelas. Had these mutinous soldiers been able to 
regain the western side of the Congo River, where the 
home of their race was, there is no saying how far the 
disaffection might have extended, but the Belgians suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing this, and gradually all the mutineers 
were accounted for in one way or another. The Belgians 
recall with satisfaction that this great trouble of theirs was 
entirely due to the energy which they had displayed in 
putting down cannibalism. 

Perhaps the chapters that will most interest the English 
reader are those describing Chaltin’s campaign with the 
Dervishes on the Nile, eighteen months before Lord Kit¬ 
chener crushed the Khalifa. The battle of Bedden was a 
very creditable affair, in which two thousand Dervishes 
occupying a strong position were defeated with consider¬ 
able loss. The attack and capture of Redjaf followed, 
when eight Mahdist chiefs were killed. Nine months later 
the Dervishes made a night attack to recover possession 
of this place, but they were repulsed with loss, although 
the Belgians themselves lost several officers killed and many 
wounded. From that time to the present the occupation 
of the Lado district has not been disturbed by any warlike 
operation. A very interesting account is added of the 
Lemaire expedition in 1903-5 into the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
where that officer succeeded in exploring a large part of 
the province. Now that the Egyptian authority is defi¬ 
nitely established there, the information that he succeeded 
in collecting about theNiam Niam tribes will prove useful. 

Among recent operations those against the Budjas in 
1898 and 1900-1 were especially formidable. This tribe 
holds the region between the Congo and the Mongalla. It 
is very warlike and courageous, and some of its members 
had displayed considerable skill as artillerists in the service 
of the State; but fifteen years ago they were already 
designated as a possibly formidable enemy to the Belgians. 
This they proved themselves to be during the serious 
fighting of 1900-1, when several Belgian officers lost their 
lives. Even after these expeditions the Budjas displayed 
a dubious sentiment towards their European conquerors, 
and in 1905 a fresh outbreak was feared. The prompt 
despatch of troops brought them to their senses and 
ensured their submission without the necessity of resorting 
to force. The official narrative briefly records that “ not 
a shot was fired.” There are references to other affairs, 
but they are of minor importance. This summary of the 
contents of this work will show the nature of the obstacles 
that the Congo State has had to encounter and overcome 
during its still brief history. It has had to make good its 
position in Central Africa by feats of military enterprise, 
and to assert by conquest the right it claimed to rule the 
negro races along and near the Equator. It is the old story 
which the Roman poet summed up in the words “ debellare 
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superbos,” and so far as the record runs the Belgians have 
done their work well and without avoidable bloodshed. 
It naturally follows that the Belgian army, which from 
the neutral character of the country has had little chance 
of distinction, is very proud of the achievements of its 
members and comrades in the Congo State, and is rather 
disposed to resent as a personal slight any charge of 
cruelty or misconduct against its officers serving in Central 
Africa. M. Lejeune-Choquet’s volume is of permanent 
value for purposes of reference, and it appears at an 
opportune moment. 

Demetrius C. Boulger. 


THE ANTIQUARY AND THE SEAL 

English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom, M.A., Rector of Whit¬ 
church. Being a volume of “The Antiquary’s Books." 

(Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Setting before himself a well-chosen trayful of plaster 
casts from mediaeval seal impressions, the student— 
antiquary or artist—may see in little the arts of the 
Middle Ages. 

A few experts have passed from toying with these 
dainty works and wondering at their frank beauty to 
their classification and reasoned study, and by this time 
a manual for their study should be at hand. 

We have now a volume of the “ Antiquary’s Books ” 
given up to an account of English seals, but this is hardly 
the volume for which we look. When such a series as 
the "Antiquary’s Books” is planned it will have an 
essential weakness in the fact that its editor must ask 
contributors to write him books upon the allotted subjects, 
and a book thus produced to order within a given time 
will never be as hardy as the book born in its own 
due hour. 

The Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, author of this volume of 
“ English Seals,” has enthusiasm for his task, but his 
opportunities' for study of his subject seem to have been 
limited, and he has not yet that degree of expertise which 
the student fairly asks from his teacher. 

His main field of study seems to have been the seals 
preserved at Warwick Castle and in Warwick Museum, 
and this limited range has encouraged dangerous generali¬ 
sations on the subject which wider research would have 
checked. 

Mr. Bloom’s chapters are well arranged, and his notes 
may be of some service to those who have not yet under¬ 
stood the variety and beauty of our English seals. His 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen, Mrs. Canning’s 
delicate pencil drawings being made with great care and, 
save in one or two cases, with remarkable accuracy. We 
can hardly agree with Mr. Bloom that these or any 
drawings excel the reproductions possible by modem 
photographic processes, but they have the advantage of 
being able to appear in the text. 

The study of the seal, however demands the most 
patient attention to detail, and it is in accurate detail 
that Mr. Bloom’s work is found wanting. His readings of 
seal inscriptions have many and serious errors. Let us 
take the famous seal made in 1343 for Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick. An example of this seal shows the in- 
scripton: “ s’ tho’e comitis warrwychie anno regni 
regis e’ t'cii post co’qvestv’ anglie septi’o deci’o et 
regni svi francie qvarto.” This in plain Lombardic 
letters. Mr. Bloom’s version runs: “ s’ thom’ comitis 

WARRYCHIE ANNO REGNI REGIS E’ T’eII POST COQVAS’ W . . . 
DVODECO EZ REGNI SVI FRANCIE QUARTO.” The “POST 

coqvas’ w ...” he explains as “ after the conquest of 
William.” 

Again, the inscription on the Durham seal is “ sigillvm 

CVDBERHTI PRESVUS S’CI,” and not “ SIGILLVM VDBERHTI 

presvlis del’’ The Eton seal has: “ collegii regalis ” 
and not “collegii regvlvs,” and Henry VI.’s seal 
" in absentia,” not “ sigillvm regnini,” but “ sigillvm 


regivm.” The chapter on ecclesiastical seals "may,” 
Mr. Bloom says, “ fitly conclude with two mottoes—one 
from the seal of Ralph de Toton, Bishop of Carlisle, reads 
thus: ‘ virgo ih’v nvt’x radvlpho sis pia tvtrix ’ (O 
Virgin, nurse of Jesus, to thy Ralph teach piety) ; the 
other from the counterseal of Bishop Walter—‘ hec 
SCVLPTVA IMAT FINIS NO’ PVGNA CORONAT ' (This 
sculpture teaches the end not the battle crowns).” 

That Mr. Bloom should translate “ Radulpho sis pia 
tutrix” as " to thy Ralph teach piety” suggests that it 
is possible for a Master of Arts sadly to forget his Latin. 
Ralph de Toton should, by the way, be read as Ralph of 
Ireton. The translation of “ hec sculptua imat ” as “ this 
sculpture teaches ” is as bold a reading, but a reading of 
the inscription as “hec scvlptvra sonat” supplies a 
better and more probable one. Mr. Bloom might well 
have delayed his book until he was more at ease in reading 
and translating such inscriptions. So many errors in a 
few lines do not give confidence. 

Mr. Bloom has the courage to recommend his book to 
the student of costume, arms and armour and to the 
herald and genealogist. His own studies in these matters 
seem to have been of the slightest. The commentary upon 
the armour is the merest guesswork with misapplied words 
He has forty times the need to speak of the embroidered 
caparisons of the knight’s horse and in every case he calls 
them “bardings.” Now the bards of a horse were 
defensive armour and “ trappers ” is the word Mr. Bloom 
should use. We are unable to guess at the meaning of the 
“ fleur de lis vieur agneis” which Mr. Bloom finds on the 
“ bardings ” of Edward III.’s charger, but the horse carries 
many errors of Mr. Bloom, who calls the long curb or check 
of the bit “ the snaffle ” and the armour of the back of the 
neck the “ poitral,” a word which belongs to the bard of 
the chest. On his seal one Osbern son of Pons rides in 
mail and helmet, but, he having a hawk on fist, Mr. Bloom 
declares that he is “ not in war panoply but in hawking 
array.” With the dress of churchmen Mr. Bloom is hardly 
more familiar, for he defines the alb as distinctively the 
garment of a priest and the dalmatic as a sleeveless 
garment. 

The student of armory will have no help from 
Mr. Bloom, yet some knowledge of the science should 
surely be acquired before one writes of seals, the half of 
which display arms. Mr. Bloom’s statement that no one 
is found using a crest between Richard I. and Edward III. 
is a worthless guess, as several well-known seals might 
demonstrate. So is the reckless remark that “ merchants 
were not at first allowed the use of proper coats of arms : 
indeed, the earliest instance known to the writer is that on 
the brass of William Grevell who died in 1401.” The 
fancy of the heraldry books that some court or college 
had the power, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu¬ 
ries, of granting and withholding the right to bear arms 
lingers stubbornly, but plenty of seals of those ages 
deny Mr. Bloom’s assertion, and a writer on seals should 
have met with many such. 

“ It is not until the fourteenth century that the practice 
known as dimidiation [of shields of arms] occurs” is 
another haphazard statement of the same value, for 
“ dimidiation,” so-called, is peculiarly a primitive practice 
and ceases in the fourteenth century. When we note that, 
although his principal field of research has been amongst 
the Warwick seals, Mr. Bloom does not yet recognise the 
well-known shield of the Newburgh Earls of Warwick, 
guessing that it may be that of Mowbray, which it re¬ 
sembles in no particular, we have said enough to show 
that Mr. Bloom is in the wrong galley. 

That so carelessly compiled a book should be seen 
amongst the “ Antiquary’s Books” as a work of reference 
for antiquaries makes one pity the fate of the science 
of archaeology which must suffer these things. 

Here is Mr. Bloom, without any adequate knowledge of 
armory, of armour, of costume or of inscriptions, putting 
forward in good faith a book which is nearly concerned 
with all these matters. What greeting would the reviews 
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have for a book on chemistry or physiology, the author 
of which had started out with as scanty a qualification 
for his task ? 

Oswald Barron. 


SWEETNESS—LONG DRAWN OUT 

A German Pompadour. By Marie Hay. (Constable, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

There has been lately a rage for the memoirs of respect¬ 
able or disreputable ladies of the eighteenth century, not 
unlike the fashion which rose at the same time for mezzo¬ 
tints from Sir Joshua’s portraits of women. It was not 
necessary that they should have possessed remarkable 
minds or should have lived irreproachable lives. But it 
was essential that they should move in brilliant circles, 
should sweep through the world in satin and powder, and 
should charm their way from one splendid height to 
another by virtue of smiles and courtesies and little 
exquisite phrases which brought peers and princes to their 
knees. Their prosaic descendants were expected to do 
homage also at the mere recollection of .those vanished 
charms. How far such a creature was possible it is 
scarcely fitting to ask; but if she lived at all, and lived 
by means of such graces as these, it must surely have been 
in the age when Sir Joshua painted her. But then the 
biographer must approach her with peculiar tact, for 
words pierce beneath paint, and the souls of Pompadours 
maw look fairer upon the surface. 

The difficulties of the task are great, we may admit; 
and Miss Marie Hay seems to have complicated them still 
further by the method which she has adopted in her 
“ Extraordinary history of Wilhelmine von Gravenitz.” 
It is a true story, dug, we are told, from official archives, 
but the facts briefly stated with “ colourless reticence ” 
by the lawyers have been expanded and embellished in 
Miss Hay’s imagination till they are certainly not reticent, 
and there is plenty of colour, although it is not always in 
quite the right place. But her compromise between history 
and fiction is maintained throughout; she is always 
guiding herself by authentic facts, and her emotions are 
regulated by the documents at her side. And here lies 
the defect of the system. She cannot give her imagination 
free rein, and yet she may indulge it to such an extent 
that the reader does not know when he is reading history 
and when he is reading fiction. This is an awkward frame 
of mind, and the artistic merits of the book suffer from 
the compromise. It is easy to suggest that the figure of 
Wilhelmine invited treatment in one of two ways: she 
might have made an interesting study if her biographer 
had kept strictly to the truth and allowed her to speak in 
her own words, or she might have posed for a very pic¬ 
turesque portrait in the manner of Sir Joshua. But here 
we have a composite production, where the truth has the 
vagueness of fiction and the fiction is diluted with 
fact. 

Wilhelmine was the sister of a courtier at the palace of 
Duke Eberhard Ludwig of Wirtemberg. The book opens 
in the year 1705 when this gentleman, finding that he 
cannot afford to live there any longer, sends for his sister 
to captivate the Duke, dethrone the old favourite, and 
raise her own family to the heights with her. She is a 
poor girl, of great beauty, with the eyes of a witch and 
the voice of a nightingale, and her triumph is instant 
and complete. 

“ Ah Mademoiselle [says the Duke at their first meeting] will you 
leave the Duke here on the balcony, and come and look at the stars 
with the ridiculous poet-fellow ? ” . . . Who could resist him, this man 
with the pleading eyes and deep, strong voice ? 

Wilhelmine, at least, had no intention of resisting him, 
and the intimacy, begun poetically under the stars, was 
continued in all its extravagant and familiar phases for 
some twenty years. It is not difficult in the early stages 
t o be thrilled in the right places by all the cumbersome 


ceremonial of the little German court: the eye is pleased 
with the pageantry of dance and festival, and the ear is 
flattered with the “ Monseigneurs ” and •' Highnesses ” 
that drop from the lips of profoundly obeisant great 
ladies and gentlemen. Wilhelmine has the gift of 
appearing suddenly in the doorway, robed in the 
“Gravenitz yellow”; all eyes are fixed upon her and 
she achieves some triumph or passes unmoved with her 
snake glance through some terrible insult. But there 
comes a time when the sensational moment fails to thrill, 
and the sarcasm of the outraged ladies, which generally 
takes the form of suggesting that the favourite has had 
the small-pox very badly, is not sufficiently pointed to 
draw our blood. To make the interest endure when the 
brilliant surface has worn thin, we want to feel that 
Wilhelmine was a high-spirited, romantic woman in spite 
of her morals, that the duke had some lovable quality 
that touched her heart and not merely her ambition ; in 
short, that the whole set of decorous eighteenth-century 
figures were driven by human passions, and were not the 
puppets of some elaborate Court machine. But in spite 
of many picturesque passages it is difficult to move with 
any swiftness through the long-drawn vicissitudes of the 
favourite’s career. They tend to repeat themselves and 
to twist and turn with languid motion in the familiar 
channels. A novelist here would have been at liberty to 
select and epitomise; but Miss Hay, with the burden of 
documents on her shoulders, follows the story patiently, 
and engrafts upon the bare outline a lavish but indis¬ 
criminate wealth of description and conversation which 
seems not to be spun from the legitimate source of 
inspiration in her brain, but to be the spurious outcome 
of research in official archives. It does not reveal 
character, that is, but encumbers it. 

It is enough to say that the favourite rose to be Prime 
Minister as well as mistress, accumulated lands till the 
peasants called her the “Land-despoiler,” and surrounded 
herself with splendours of marble and satin that were to 
rival Versailles. But it remained a German copy till the 
end. We catch glimpses of her beneath all this shifting 
mass of finery, and of other figures more visionary still, 
but they move in a drifting atmosphere where the laws 
that bind live men and women can scarcely be applied. 
It is not possible to try their conduct by any ordinary 
standard, nor does their biographer attempt to pronounce 
the moral verdict. Wilhelmine falls, and we read how in 
the end: 

A soft evening breeze came stealing round her. The long Spring 
twilight faded, night drew near—and the Gravenitz turned away. 
“ Farewell," she said aloud, " the night comes. Farewell Spring." 

And is that the voice of the dismissed courtesan or of 
her biographer ? 

“ Like a faint fragrance of faded rose-leaves,” we read, 
“a breath of this woman’s charm seems to cling and 
elusively to peep out of the curt record of her crimes.” 
But the ordinary reader will question whether the record 
of Wilhelmine might not give off a more pungent odour to 
other nostrils; and still more will he doubt whether this 
vagrant air is potent enough to steep three hundred and 
fifty odd pages in its fragrance. A magazine article or 
a sonnet were the proper vessel for such sweetness. 


HISTORY AND A SENSE OF HUMOUR 

La Question Biblique au XX' Steele. Par Albert Houtin 
(Paris: E. Nourry, 4 fr.) 

Those who have read any of the Abb6 Houtin’s previous 
books will know that he combines a scrupulous accuracy 
in matters of fact with great facility and clearness of 
expression, a delightful style and a strong sense of humour. 
His sense of humour has, indeed, been rather too strong 
for the taste of his ecclesiastical superiors; it is said that 
the table of contents was largely responsible for the 
placing on the Index of "La Question Biblique chez les 
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Catholiques de France au XIX' Si6cle,” to which the 
present volume is a sequel. The new book is not confined 
to France ; it begins with a short but admirable summary 
of the progress of biblical criticism in the various Christian 
Churches during the first three years of the present 
century, and a later very interesting chapter is devoted 
to the present state of the question in England. The 
mass of information that M. Houtin has managed to 
compress into some two hundred and fifty octavo pages 
is as wonderful as the fact that he has succeeded in giving 
so much information without being dull. The book is 
one which every one interested in the subject will read for 
pleasure and keep for reference. 

The author confines himself almost entirely to a record 
of facts : when he does comment on them, his comments 
are usually of great assistance in their elucidation. There 
are, however, one or two passages showing signs of haste, 
which M. Houtin might with advantage revise in the 
future editions which will certainly be demanded. He 
seems to misunderstand M. Loisy’s use of the terms “ une 
r6alit6 pureipent surnaturelle’’ and “un fait sumaturel” 
(p. 65) by which M. Loisy means, not a phenomenon 
alleged to have a supernatural cause, but a reality above 
and beyond phenomena and, therefore, in the nature of 
things, not to be demonstrated by the evidence of the 
senses. And, when M. Loisy says that history “ n’atteint 
pas le fond des choses,” he certainly (as the context indi¬ 
cates) does not mean that the historian cannot thoroughly 
investigate a phenomemon and ascertain its causes, but 
that history, like science, is concerned with phenomena 
and not with the Reality that underlies them. 
M. Houtin’s treatment of these points would suggest to 
a reader unacquainted with M. Loisy’s works that the 
latter holds the belief that a phenomenon can be “ true for 
faith ’’ and untrue in history. Of course, M. Houtin does 
not intend to suggest this, and, for that reason, we hope 
that he will revise this passage. We do not quite follow 
M. Houtin’s meaning when he says that the modern 
spirit will never be content to regard the question of the 
divinity of Christ as insoluble from the historical point of 
view. Surely history is, in the nature of things, unable 
to solve such a problem; it cannot even decide finally 
whether Jesus was conscious of divinity, but can only say 
whether His sayings suggest that He was so conscious. 

These, however, are but small criticisms of a book in 
which there is very little to criticise; and they do not in 
the least impair its value as a record. Some of the facts 
that the author records are both new and amazing. The 
account in chapter xi. of a course of lectures delivered at 
the Roman seminary by Father Hetzenhauer, professor of 
scriptural exegesis there, must be read to be appreciated. 
The worthy Professor's account of the origin of the devo¬ 
tion called the Angelus is an astoni-hing example of the 
workings of the theological mind ; it is incredible that 
such a person should be regarded by the Pope in the 
twentieth century as the best man who could be found in 
Europe to instruct the clerical students of his own diocese. 
For the Gregorian University, the principal University of 
the Catholic world, Pius X. has selected Father Delattre, 
S.J., whose motto in regard to biblical exegesis is: “ II faut 
tout prendre ou tout laisser.” M. Houtin gives some 
examples of this gentleman’s lectures, which are only less 
astounding than those of Father Hetzenhauer. 

The last chapter, on “La vraie question,” is in some 
respects the most valuable in the book. SI. Houtin, after 
pointing out that critics have no d priori objection to 
miracles, proceeds to give a perfectly candid statement of 
the critical analysis of the narratives of the Virgin Birth, 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. Hitherto, the critical 
objections to these narratives have been almost entirely 
shirked by the defenders of the traditional view; it is high 
time that they were faced and answered, if they can be. 
During the last few years the criticism of the New Testa¬ 
ment and of these narratives in particular has made 
enormous strides, and the clergy of all Churches had 
better make up their minds that the orthodox belief 


will not survive unless it can be shown to be compatible 
with historical honesty. They will nowhere find a clearer 
statement of what they have to meet than in M. Houtin’s 
last chapter. 


THE PERSONAL NOTE 

Life of Descartes. By Elizabeth S. Haldane. (Murray, 
Ids. net.) 

In theology there are ever present two contradictory ten¬ 
dencies. One school attempts wholly to deify and the 
other wholly to humanise the Founder of Christianity. The 
same conflict of aims is observable in the world of bio¬ 
graphy. One writer puts his hero on a pedestaL For him 
genius is exceptional, isolated and unique, even to the 
tying or the not tying of its shoe-laces. Another delights 
to show his hero in shirt-sleeves and not infrequently ends 
by obscuring his real distinction under a tedious mass of 
personal and ephemeral trivialities. It is, indeed, a difficult 
task to hit the happy mean between the cothurnus and 
carpet slippers. If Miss Haldane’s “ Life of Descartes ” 
smacks rather of a description of genius in a dressing- 
gown, what it loses in breadth of outlook it certainly 
gains in possessing the personal note, no small merit when 
we consider how comparatively uneventful was the philo¬ 
sopher’s history. The autobiographical fragment con¬ 
tained in the “ Discours de la Methode ” is a marvellous 
mosaic of phrases which for the most part have become 
historic. To develop it into a readable volume of near 
four hundred pages is no inconsiderable feat. Miss Hal¬ 
dane’s success may best be understood by comparing her 
attempt at expansion with Farrer’s unhappy inflation of 
the Gospel story. We attribute her success to the way in 
which she “ mothers ’’ her hero from start to finish, and 
also to her judicious handling of the epoch in which he 
lived. It is one of the besetting sins of the modern writer to 
drag in long biographical details about people of the day 
because they possibly met Descartes or another at a 
dinner-party. Here the times are made use of to form a 
proper background, and nothing is lugged in for its own 
sake. It cannot be said of Miss Haldane’s hero that 
he has elsewhere his setting or that the setting itself 
“ cometh from afar.” 

One of the most interesting points in Descartes's history, 
and certainly the most debateable, is his attitude towards 
the religion of his birth. Was he a sincere Catholic ? 
Miss Haldane gives him the benefit of the doubt, and we 
are inclined to agree with her. We think his efforts to 
obtain the approbation of the Jesuits for his views were 
dictated by a judicious desire to hedge, coupled with a 
genuine wish to retain the goodwill of his former teachers, 
which seems very natural if we bear in mind his happy 
school days as a kind of gentleman commoner at La 
Fleche. We look on him, as we look on Erasmus, as a kind 
of Liberal Catholic. Few realise the extent to which free 
thought was permissible in the Church of the thirteenth 
century, which could contain in its bosom a Roger Bacon. 
Its traditions were by no means at an end in the seven¬ 
teenth century. As for the charge of inconsistency, many 
a good Christian makes jettison to-day, consciously or 
unconsciously, of part of the Scriptures. He none the 
less would be highly indignant, and rightly so, were the 
name of Christian denied him. 

In spite of Miss Haldane’s careful analysis of the philo¬ 
sophic work of Descartes, we think the majority of her 
readers will hardly realise from the book itself how 
Descartes was to a very large extent, as Huxley said, the 
father of modern thought. Still, if the author had been 
more interested in the philosopher, it is quite possible 
she would not have given us such a breezy and chatty 
description of the man. “ You cannot have it both ways ” 
is a saw of proverbial philosophy which is not infre¬ 
quently true, and those who want the philosopher will be 
able to find plenty about him elsewhere, thanks to the 
lengthy bibliography that Miss Haldane has appended ta 
her work. 
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A WELSH MYSTIC 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne. Edited by Ber¬ 
tram Dobell. Second edition. (Dobell, 3 a. 6d.) 

We must congratulate Mr. Dobell cn the appearance of a 
second impression of Traherne's poetical works. He 
deserved success, and he has won it. We now look 
forward to the promised edition of the poet’s prose writings. 
For since the publication in 1903 of some verses which 
Traherne left in manuscript he has become a figure of 
importance in the history of the literature of the Restora¬ 
tion. His is a strange fate. After a lapse into oblivion last¬ 
ing some hundreds of years, he has obtained as a poet a 
shadow of the fame which he prayed that he might achieve 
in his lifetime as a prophet. 11 seems to us, however, that 
Traherne still remains more interesting in his character as 
a prophet than in his character as a poet. In the first 
he was a man of genius; in the second, only a man of 
talent. It was in his personality that his real power 
rerided. Uniting, in a singular manner, the insight and 
innocence of a child with the enthusiasm and lucidity of 
mind of a man, he reduced philosophy to religion, and 
religion into a message of “joy in widest commonalty 
spread." He was a thinker with few ideas, but these 
ideas were by him transformed into feelings and built into 
the substance of his soul. In fine, he was a fanatic, but 
his fanaticism was of an exquisite, simple and beautiful 
order. He seems to shine through the dark and troubled 
atmosphere of his age like a bright and tranquil incarna¬ 
tion of the spirit of English mysticism of the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century. 

He was the son of a poor shoemaker of Hereford, in 
which town he was born about the year 1636. In 1652 he 
came up to Oxford, intent upon battering his position in 
life. But at the age of twenty-one he left the University, 
and, abandoning his worldly ambitions, “chose to live 
upon ten pounds a year and to go in leather clothes and 
feed upon bread and water,” so that he might spend all 
his days in the search after felicity. “ Seated among the 
silent trees and woods and hills ” of Credenhill in Here¬ 
fordshire, he meditated for ten years, and then came, in 
the service of the Lord Keeper, to London, where he died 
in 1674 just as he was endeavouring to found a religion of 
the spirit. No doubt, even had he lived, he would have 
failed as the Cambridge Platonists had done before him, 
for his point of view was more speculative and daring 
than theirs. In the matter of politics he was an Anglican 
priest of the old school: he held that the sacred person of 
the king was the connecting link between justice, the 
outer law, and religion, the inner law. In the matter of 
dogma, however, he was a mystic, for whom the doctrine 
of the fall of man was merely a symbol of the degradation 
suffered by every individual soul in the passage from 
childhood to manhood. This was, indeed, the principle 
of his philosophy. Like Henry More and Vaughan, he 
was a born Platonist. The origin and source of his 
mysticism wore his vivid recollections of the brightness, 
innocency and beauty of his infancy. For him the poor 
shoemaker’s house in Hereford ever remained the Eden 
where in the morning of life he had walked with God: 

Those pare and virgin apprehensions I had in my infancy, and that 
divine light wherewith I was born, are the best unto this day wbecein 
1 can see the universe.. . . Certainly Adam in Paradise had not more 
sweet and carious apprehensions of the world than I when I was a 
child. 

All appeared new and strange at first j inexpressibly rare and delight¬ 
ful and beautiful. I was a little stranger which at my entrance into 
the world was saluted and surrounded with innumerable joys. My 
knowledge was Divine; I knew by intuition those things which since 
ray apostacy I collected again by the highest reason . . . All things 
were spotless and pure aad glorious; yea, and infinitely mine and 
joyful and precious ... I was entertained like an angel with the 
works of Goa in their splendour and glory ; I saw all in the peaoe of 
Eden. . . . 

The corn was orient and Immortal wheat which never should be 
neaped nor was ever sown. 1 thought it had stood from everlasting to 
everlasting. The dust and stones of the streets were as precious as 


gold : the gates were at first the end of the world. The green trees 
when I saw them first through one of the gates transported and 
ravished me; their sweetness and unusual beauty made my heart to 
leap, and almost mad withecstacy, they were such strange and wonder¬ 
ful things. The Men! O what venerable and reverend creatures did 
the aged seem! Immortal Cherubims ! And young men glittering 
and sparkling angels, and maids strange seraphic pieces of life and 
beauty ! Boys and girls tumbling in the street were moving jewels : I 
knew not that they were born or should die. But all things abided 
eternally as they were in their proper places Eternity was manifest 
in the Light of the Day, and something infinite behind everything 
appeared, which talked with my expectation and moved my desire. 
The City seemed to stand in Eden, or to be bniit in Heaven. The 
streets were mine, the temple was mine, the people were mine, their 
clothes and gold and silver were mine, as much as their sparkling eyes, 
fair skins, and ruddy faces. The skies were mine, and so were the sub 
and moon and stars, and all the world was mine; and I the only 
spectator and enjoyer of it. 

Traherne is a finer writer of prose than of verse, but 
even his poetry acquires colour and music whenever he 
relates in it the adventures of his soul in that golden age 
of life when: 

The world's unwither'd countenance 
Is bright as on creation day. 

Though he never succeeds in rivalling the best things is 
Blake, there is something incomparable in the general 
quality of his poems of child-life. Recovering, in a sort 
of rapture, the pure, untroubled vision of infancy, he 
gaaed again on the kingdom of the earth with the eyes 
of a child and found that it was the kingdom of heaven. 
This is the message of joy which is interwoven with the 
fragments of his philosophy, and with his discourse on 
“ Christian Ethics.” 

The latter work is the only one on the subject which he 
completed, and it is an admirable instance of the original 
manner in which he entered upon his task. It shows that, 
amid all his enthusiasm, he maintained a sane, steady 
and lucid temper of mind. The question of morality was 
the weak point in his position, and this he endeavoured, 
first of all, to strengthen. The common defect of mys¬ 
ticism is that it is extremely individualistic. Instead of 
binding a man more closely to his kind in a community 
of love and work and worship, it transcends all moral 
laws and social obligations, and ends in a passive con¬ 
templativeness. Traherne condemned this apathy, as he 
called it, and traced it to its source in the philosophy of 
the Alexandrians. In his view, true felicity was attain¬ 
able neither by wisdom nor by a passionless abstraction of 
the mind, but by a 6pirit of active and universal joy such 
as that by which the senses of a child were animated. He 
regarded the reason, the imagination and the will itself as 
mere acts of the soul, of which the essence was its in¬ 
finite capacity for delight. It was as an object of joy that 
man was necessary to God and God to man: and as objects 
of joy men were necessary to men. The world, also, had 
been created as an object of joy. Only the vicious cus¬ 
toms of mankind and the diseases of the will consequent 
thereon came between man aad his felicity. 

That all we see is ours, and every one 
Possessor of the whole; that every mam 
Is like a God Incarnate on the Throne, 

Even like the first for whom the world began . . . 

That all may happy be, each one most blest, 

Both in himself and others; all most high, 

While Ml by each, and each by all possest, 

Are intermutual joys beneath the sky. 

This shows a wise contrivance, and discovers 
Some great Creator sitting on the Throne, 

That so disposeth things for all His lovers, 

That every one might reign like God alone. 

That is the sum of Traherne’s philosophy. It is founded on 
a child-like faith; but was it not said of children that of 
such were the kingdom of heaven ? We have, perhaps, 
more knowledge of the world than he: we have certainly 
far less capacity for joy. 
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IN A MEADOW 

O God, I thank You for the Sunlight’s gold 
That bids my fancies with the rose unfold. 

O God, I thank You for the Wood, that sighs 
Its magic out, in rustling symphonies. 

For purple Flag, and silver Meadow-Sweet, 

Celestial poems, crushed beneath our feet. 

O, tender God, what gifts I owe to You— 

Earth’s deepest green, and heaven’s divinest blue. 
Now solemn grows my heart—her discords cease, 
She quads the stillness, and inhales the peace. 

Slays her false grief, and sheds her unreal care, 

And in the vast Enchantment bows in prayer ! 

Eleanour Norton’ 


THE QUARTERLIES 

In a phrase that has often been used before, the July 
number of the Quarterly is varied. “The Cry of the 
Children” is a judicial summary of legislation for juveniles 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. If baby-farming is 
to be dealt with effectively, the reviewer does not see 
how mu^h inquiry is required into the management of 
voluntary lying-in hospitals. “ Geoffry of Monmouth ” is 
a pleasant exaltation of the writer of that name purely 
and simply as a romancist. The article on “ Northum¬ 
berland” is the least satisfactory in the number. It is 
evident that the writer has plenty of enthusiasm, and yet 
he scarcely writes like a native. His observations are 
practically confined to Bamborough and Dunstanburgh ; 
when he wanders from them it is to commit such extraor¬ 
dinary mistakes as to speak of Flodden Field being 
between the Twizell and the Till—it lies between the 
Cheviots and the Till. Nor, at any rate, does he show 
any possession of that power that would have enabled 
him to suggest the peculiar charm of that land of “ feud 
and ffray. He does not so much as mention Lindisfarne 
with its sands and castles and ruins, and his easy eloquence 
gives no hint of that broken coast where the air still seems 
to retain a whispering echo of priest’s chant and clans¬ 
man’s slogan. Wild scenery united with the most romantic 
ballad literature ought to have inspired something better 
than this. Though the author disclaims it, “ Modern 
British Art ” comes perilously near being a defence of the 
Royal Academy and an apology for “anecdotesin paint.” 
He wishes to see “ the intellectual and emotional sides of 
art resume the high place which they held during the 
periods of the past.” And the apologist of a sister art in 
“ The Literature of Egotism ” does not score a more bril¬ 
liant success. The passages selected for quotation are 
almost invariably commonplace. For example, he tran¬ 
scribes the extraordinary discovery that “ the gift of 
expression is something very different indeed from mere 
garrulousness.” It is a pity to see a Quarterly Reviewer 
ignorant of what should be the qualities of good prose. 
Mr. R. S. Rait writes ingeniously of John Knox, though 
with a pronounced bias. He fails to see that, for good 
or ill, John Knox was begotten by the very genius of 
Scotland, and that his work was to deepen the national 
characteristics. 

In the Edinburgh Review the most literary article is that 
which deals with Alfred De Musset. In it the connection 
between the poet and George Sand is clearly and 
logically analysed. It is summed up in the following 
sentences: 

No question here of whose the blame, whose the wrongdoing. We 
are face to face with the elemental facts, simple and human : a man 
in his youth, a woman in her maturity, of radically opposed instincts, 
have met; they have loved, they have wounded each other to the 
core ; they have arranged to part, as if the fibres of two lives so 
closely interknitted—call the connection by what name we may—can 


be severed at will with a knife. They have learnt too late that 
there is no court of divorce at whose bar the tie which bound the 
man to the woman he loved and wronged, which bound the woman to 
the lad to whose passion she had responded in tenderness and trust, 
could be so facilely dissolved. They had to learn that man rivets 
such bonds, but that it takes something over which man has no 
dominion to annul them, the link may be broken, but the brand of the 
forging is on the soul. 

The opening review of the number deals with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and is on the whole a good character- 
study. In “ A Representative Philosopher ” we have a 
fine study of Descartes and the part he played in the 
evolution of human thought. One of the papers which it 
is difficult to take seriously is that on “ Rationalism and 
Apologetic.” The writer begins gaily enough with a 
promise to apply rationalism to religious opinions, but the 
article resembles a man beating the air; it wants back¬ 
bone. Instead of solid argument the writer floods us 
with a mass of rhetoric. The following is a fair example 
of his style: 

The material heaven of mediaeval poets and painters, for instance , 
strikes a false note for us of to-day. The trim parterres and formal 
garden-paths of the Primitives have given place to the wind swept 
spaces of eternity ; their demure saints and little piping angels to 
shadowy forms, vast and indeterminate, embodying a more than 
human intelligence, force, and will. The sense of limit irks us ; the 
city that lieth foursquare is exchanged for the flaming walls of the 
world ; and these again open and disclose endless vistas of aspiration 
and activity. 

* O to be up and doing ! ’ 

A listless inert eternity were monotonous. Knowledge, love, achieve¬ 
ment call, and we follow—to be deaf were death. It is not necessary, 
perhaps it is not even desirable, that all who hear it should move in 
the same direction. Temperament, circumstance, and heredity 
attach a man to this or that religious society or lead him to take up 
this or that form of religious activity. The essential thing is that it 
shall be religious. And this is not to be taken for granted or decided 
on surface grounds. 

Its inconclusiveness is very apparent. Another article 
well worth reading is that on “ Marino Falier,” though, 
curiously enough, the writer omits Mr. Swinburne’s play 
from his list ot the books. The political articles are of 
the usual character. 


THE POEMS AND PROPHECIES OF 
THOMAS LAKE HARRIS 

Almost as keen a controversy has raged over the merits 
of the literary productions of the late Thomas Lake Harris 
as raged over the merits of his religious doctrines. Just 
as some, who disliked his creed, pronounced him a charlatan, 
and just as others, who admired his faith, hailed him as a 
Prophet, so the two extremes were found among the critics 
of his books. One set unreservedly pronounced them to 
be ravings and worthless humbug; the other set unhesi¬ 
tatingly acclaimed them as the products of an original 
genius, and compared them with the loftiest flights of 
Milton and Shelley. Such differences are irreconcilable, 
and the proper course to take is to go direct to the volumes 
themselves and form an independent judgment. 

A volume of sermons and two volumes of poems came 
into my hands in 1891 at the time the discussion on 
Thomas Lake Harris and Laurence Oliphant was at its 
height. I obtained permission from a member of the 
Brotherhood of the New Life to quote some of these 
poems in a London journal; later I was requested to 
deliver an address in St. James’s Hall and say something 
of Harris’s literary as well as his religious influence. I 
mention these personal circumstances because as a result 
sufficient interest was manifested in one who had been 
loosely termed “ the unknown Prophet,” to incite the 
Brotherhood to a public issue of his compositions. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the early part of 1892 three books, which had been 
exclusively kept for the reading and study of the members 
of the Harris fraternity, were published anew from a 
London office: “The New Republic; Prospects, Dangers, 
Duties, and Safeties of the Times; ” “ Brotherhood of the 
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New Life : Its Fact, Law, Method, and Purpose; ” “ The 
Great Republic: A Poem of the Sun.” These were fol¬ 
lowed in due course by: “ LyraTriumphalh: People Songs, 
Ballads, and Marches; ” “ Battle Bells: Verse-studies in 
Social Humanity; ” “ God’s Breath in Man and in Humane 
Society: Law, Process, and Result of Divine-Natural 
Respiration.” But these only represented a very small 
portion of Harris’s literary activity. From 1854 
he wrote for public or private circulation, so far 
as I can compute, thirty-five volumes. Such is the 
formal record of an enterprise which created a peculiar 
interest at the time, but, I fear, was of no imme¬ 
diate gain. The British public was already prejudiced 
against the man who had been vehemently assailed for 
exercising a sinister influence over Laurence Oliphant; 
and his method of address, with a new and somewhat 
difficult phraseology, rendered it impossible for him to 
win a wide and appreciative hearing. Dr. Walter Lewin 
in a calm and unimpassioned review which appeared in the 
Academy said that ‘‘there was enough in Mr. Harris’s 
works to repay honest critical study in the stimulus of 
new ideas or old ideas re-stated. We are glad,” he 
added, “ to read what he has to say byway of criticism of 
things as they are, and of exposition of the ideal towards 
which he would lead mankind.” This was in sharp 
contrast to another critic who quoted a verse which dis¬ 
pleased him, and on the strength of it dismissed all Harris’s 
writings as “senseless rhodomontade,” “indescribable 
stupidity,” “ridiculous egotism,” “worthless nonsense,” 
and “ ludicrous lucubrations.” When we remember that 
Laurence Oliphant himself had found these compositions 
“ noble and inspiring,” and that for forty years they have 
attracted intellectual giants like Horace Greeley, Charles 
Dana, and that remarkable poet, Edward Markham, the 
problem of their real merit and value becomes the more 
difficult to solve. That they possess conspicuous defect as 
well as conspicuous excellence, I for one, as an earnest 
student of them, should not hesitate to confess; that they 
are occasionally uncouth and obscure must also be 
admitted; while it is obvious that to the uninitiated 
many of the statements must seem mysterious and many 
of the ideas grotesque. But, when all this is admitted, 
justice demands the admission also that the prose works 
are charged with vital power and the poetry infused with 
true charm and beauty. 

It is impossible, of course, to dissociate Harris’s literary 
works from his religious doctrines. We trace through 
them, in fact, the growth and development of that peculiar 
form of Christian faith with which his name will be linked; 
we hear the strengthened note of confidence, as time goes 
on, that he was reaching his goal and attaining that 
culminating triumph which was to be marked by human 
immortality. Moreover, he was a social reformer, and in 
prose and verse he set forth his Utopian ideas of social 
regeneration. He dwelt in an Arcadia of his creation. 
He worked out a system of democracy. Tolstoy might 
have joined bands with him in this, for both literally 
interpreted the Sermon on the Mount and harked back to 
“primitive Christianity.” However deluded Thomas Lake 
Harris may have been, his sincerity can scarcely be ques¬ 
tioned and his absolute purity of mind is attested by all 
who met him. Of course, he was a dreamer, a man of 
constant visions; and his strangely beautiful ideal is 
figured in that picture-poem “The Great Republic: A 
Poem of the Sun ”: 

A great republic built aloft. 

In middle splendour of the Sun's dominions: 

Thither, when slumber with its kisses soft 
Sealed the dim eyes, my spirit plumed its pinions. 

If thou hast trod in crypts, where old Tradition 
Carves talismans ana amulets of bones; 

If thou hast vainly fought the red Perdition, 

That slays the people from its hundred thrones ; 

If thou art cursed by man, cursed for the bringing 
Of truth and love: then listen to my singing. 


He looked forward to the establishment of a new 
kingdom “ based and built on inspirations,” when all 
people would enjoy a common faith, a common hope, and 
a common energy for the common uprise. This Republic 
was only to be accessible by “ divinity in fitness ”—“ its 
hand must lift every man above its accidents and its 
bosom upbear every woman from her misfortunes.” Only 
men who had matriculated in the University of Labour 
would be prepared for the supreme evolution. “ Educa¬ 
tion,” he said, in a characteristically pregnant sentence, 
“ is through agonies.” 

Given the men, evolutionised into the spirit and passion of th* 
service; given a quickening of the masses; given the hour of the 
opportune, and it is no more a matter of difficulty to organise the New 
Republic, throned in the structures of fitting environment, crowned 
with the splendid lights of a supreme human intelligence, than it was 
for the Argonauts of'48 to 'open; the treasures of the palaces, and for 
their successors to establish the present statehood. 

I extract this passage from one of his prose deliverances 
as a specimen of his style as well as of his ideas. 

But it is in bis poems that we come not only to the 
most glowing outbursts but to another phenomenon. 
These works were nearly all written whilst he was in a 
state of trance. Of his “ Lyric of Morning Land,” running 
to some six thousand five hundred lines, he related that it 
was dictated to him in thirty hours “ after the archetypal 
ideas had been internally wrought by spiritual agency.” 
During that period he was in a state “ analogous to 
physical death,” and on emerging he found he had pro¬ 
duced the poem that was “ bred in heaven with breath- 
like bridal-blooms.” Therefore he could write with the 
greater confidence that: 

This book can not be slain ; 

’Twill live, 'twill walk the world and wing the air, 

Surviving every pompous priestly fane 
The weary earth groans under, loth to bear. 

Dear shall it be to Lovers; like a lamp 

With crimson radiance, rose-perfumed and fed, 

That guides from earth’s low caverns drear and damp, 

To where, in heaven, true hearts are angel-wed. 

Take it, O world, it is an angel boon. 

Dear-purchased by the hand that bore it down. 

In his lines on “ The Spiritual Ministry of Night,” in the 
song, “ Love is Endless,” and in t e beautiful address to 
Sleep : 

In dreams the sails of thought, unfurled, 

Waft us like barques where angels keep 
Close-veiled within the unknown seas 
Their watch ; to saint upon his knees 
Great God I how near thou comest down 

—we assuredly find him rising to a high plane. His 
story of the Sun : 

With all its splendid grace 
A shadow from the Almighty face, 

revealed the boldness of his imagination; indeed, it might 
well be complained that he showed too much daring in his 
themes and his treatment. But his direct messages to 
mankind were as simple as they were wholesome. *' Grow 
perfect in the sanity of life,” he said. 

Grow perfect I bide thy time I in thine own being 
Solve by an actual test the problems vast 
That vex mankind; and, if the years are fleeing, 

Wait patiently . . . 

Be chaste, be true, be wholly consecrated 
To virgin right. So shall thy soul unchain 
The powers that for the perfect man have waited. 

Purity was his watchword. The innocence of the child 
was to be imitated, both in life-deeds and in faith, as when 

Our lathers in the golden age ot yore 
Found Bibles in the daisies at the door. 

He was a hymn-writer whose lines have found their way 
into more than one volume for congregations that knew 
little of the man from whom they emanated. His “ Battle 
Bells” and “Lyra Triumphalis,” intended to stimulate 
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social reform, seem to me to be subtly impressive. In a 
note of “Greeting" the author explained that whilst his 
vocation was that of “a practical industrialist, calling 
forth from the gcod soil its corn, oil and wine,” he had 
another function: “Intellectual ministry to the People, 
a helper in social labours.” 

It was the custom of Thomas Lake Harris to 9end con¬ 
stant messages to the fraternity on events of the day and 
to counsel them in regard to their own attitude. Despite 
his seclusion, he was tally abreast with the'times, and his 
comments were those of a shrewd, discerning man. He 
was an omnivorous reader of all the best authors, a lover 
both of books and of art. A visitor to Fountain Grove 
found the home of the Brotherhood one of bewildering 
beauty: 

So many lofty rooms open into each other by archways, and there 
are pictures, pictures ex erj where in endless profusion. The walls 
are white, touched with a little gold, and in most of the archways 
hang portfires of black and gold or deep-red. The rooms are lined 
with pictures; they stand around on top of the low bookshelves, and 
even on the floor. Most of them.are very old, some dating back three 
hundred years. 

In his more technical works, particularly bis later ones 
relating to the discovery of “ the divine breath in man," 
Harris created a form of expression that admittedly is 
very difficult to understand. He required new terms, and 
he manufactured them. It needs a special education to 
know exactly what he meant by “one-twainness,” or to 
follow the profound and complex argument in the five 
hundred and eighty paragraphs explanatory of the 
“opening of the spirit of the human structure to breathe 
down its mental formation, thence down into its passion¬ 
less formation, and thence through the passional into the 
extreme lungs of other breathing organs of the extreme 
corporeal image.” But it is not necessary to plunge into 
this seething mass of words to understand the main 
doctrine which Harris epitomised in this one sentence: 
“God is discoverable: the pure in heart can find him.” 
Better still, in this hour when a kindly thought can be 
given by all to the dead man who had dreamed of per¬ 
petual youth, to think of the haunting music of those 
lines of invocation in which he touched the sweetest of 
chords: 

If thou hast hope, e'en now, that man, victorious 
O’er tyranny and infamy, shall be 
Himself a temple of that Life all-glorious 
Who smiles through earth and gives eternity; 

Or seest the beautiful Ideal winging 

Her flight below : then listen to my singing. 

If thou art flushed with Love's immortal passion ; 

If thou art yearning for its bliss divine ; 

Ay, if thy scattered locks with age are ashen, 

And slow thy pulses in the dim decline; 

Once more inhale the fragrance that is clinging 
To my white robes; and listen to my singing. 

J. Cuming Walters. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

ROBERT BARCLAY 
How many persons now alive have read: 

An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth 
and preached by the People called in Scorn Quakers ? 

I forbear to quote the whole title-page, which, after the 
manner of the seventeenth century, is prolix in the extreme; 
and I suppose I need hardly add that I do not purpose to 
deal with the theological aspect of the Apology. Not 
being myself one of the People called, in Scorn Quakers, I 
have never read through the body of the work: and, 
indeed, I should never have read even the prefatory 
address to King Charles II., but for the accident of my 
being lineally descended from Robert Barclay of Ury, the 
author of the Apology. 


When I did read the Address, the first thing that arrested 
njy attention was its masterly tact. Quakers, as every 
one knows, proscribe all titles of honour and phrases of 
compliment, yet there is not a lire or a sentence in the 
Address which might not have been written or spoken by 
the most courtly of courtiers. I do not lay stress on the 
skill with which the personal pronoun,Thou, is used, because 
in English, ancient or modern, Thou is the pronoun by 
which the Deity is addressed. The word, accordingly, 
implies no familiarity; indeed, I suspect that the modem 
Quaker bad grammar, “ thee ” for “ thou” in the second 
person nominative singular, may be an effort to avoid 
addressing the creature by the same word whereby the 
Creator is addressed. The French, we all know, address 
le bon Dieu as vous —or rather, French Roman Catholics 
do ; fer French Protestants use the scriptural tu. But to 
return to Barclay and the Address to the King. It brgii s 
thus: 

Unto Charles II., King of Great Britain and the Dominions there¬ 
unto belonging, Robert Barclay [I omit some theological phrases] 
wisbeth Health and Salvation. 

Here we have no “Majesty” nor any allusion to Divine 
Right; but the Kingship of Charles II. and his title to 
rule over Great Britain and the dominions thereof are 
unreservedly acknowledged. Itiscuiious that Ireland is 
not mentioned by name; for, as it happens, parts of 
Ireland became great strongholds ol Quakerism, and there 
are probably at lea<-t as many descendants of Robert 
Barclay in Ireland as in Scotland at the present day. Tl.e 
Address continues: 

As the Conditions of Kings and Princes puts them in a Station more 
obvious to the View and Observation of the World than that of other 
men, of whom (as Cicero observes) neither any Word or Action can be 
obscure : so are those Kings, during whose appearance upon the Stage 
of this World it pleaseth the Great King of Kings singularly to make 
known unto men the wonderful Steps of His Unsearchable Providence, 
more signally observed and their Lives and Actions more diligently 
remarked and inquired into by Posterity ; especially if those things be 
such as not only relate to the outward Transactions of this World, 
but also are signalized by the Manifestation or Revelation of the 
Knowledge of God in matters Spiritual and Religious. ... 

I must reeds confess that this preamble sets out with a 
hazy bit of grammar; the whom in the first seuteoce may 
have the words “other men” for antecedent, as well as 
the words ‘ Kings and Princes ” ; but the reader need not 
be misled. The style of the paragraph generally, if 
stilted, is grand and dignified, but the next paragraph is 
finer still: 

Among all these Transactions, which it hath pleased God to permit, 
for the Glory of His Power, and the Manifestation of His Wisdom and 
Providence, no Age furnisbeth us with things so strange and marvellous 
whether with respect to matters Civil or Religious, as these that have 
fallen out within the compass of Thy time ; who though Thou be not 
yet arrived at the Fiftieth Year of Thy Age, hast yet been a Witness 
of stranger things than many Ages before produced. So that whether 
we respect those various Troubles wherein Thou found'st Thyself 
ingaged while scarce got out of Thy Infancy ; the many different 
Afflictions, wherewith Men of Thy Circumstances are often un¬ 
acquainted ; the strange and unparallel'd Fortune that befel Thy 
Father; Thy own narrow Escape, and Banishment following there¬ 
upon, with the very great improbability of Thy ever Returning, at 
least without very much Pains and tedious Combatings ; or finally, 
the incapacity T'hou wert under to accomplish such a Design, 
considering the Strength of those that had possessed themselves of 
Thy Throne, and the Terror they had inflicted upon Foreign States; 
and yet that after all this, Thou should'st be Restored without stroke 
of Sword, the help or assistance of Foreign States, or the contrivance 
and work of Humane [sir] Policy. All these do sufficiently declare 
that it is the Lord's Doing, which, as it is marvellous in our Eyes, so 
it will justly be a matter of Wonder and Astonishment to the 
Generations to come. . . . 

I here again omit some theological allusions. 

Now, I am not concerned to deny that these sentences 
are prolix and involved; we who Lave ken brought up 
on the crisp terseness of Macaulay may be pardoned if 
such sentences make us stare and gasp. But Milton him¬ 
self was prolix and involved: nay, a hundred years later, 
Johnson was prolix and involved. Wbat I would ask 
attention to is tbe evidence, which stares ns in the face in 
every line of this harangue, that the author is a scholar. 
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and is moreover a scholar who has been nurtured upon 
sonus early translation of the :Bible. Not necessarily King 
James's Bible, which we now call the Authorised Version; 
in fact, in the body of the Apology there are texts taken 
from some other translation. 

Barclay is very cautious that his Address to the King 
shall not be mistaken for what is commonly called a Dedi¬ 
cation. He writes: 

As it is inconsistent with the Truth I bear, so it is far from me to 
use this Epistle as an Engine to flatter Thee, the usual design of such 
Works; and therefore I can neither Dedicate it to Thee nor crave 
Thy Patronage, as if thereby I might have more Confidence to present 
it to the World, or be more hopeful of its success. 

The rest of the paragraph of which these are the open¬ 
ing lines is wholly theological, and I have quoted these 
lines merely to show the sturdy independence of Barclay’s 
character. I claim for him that he is a great man of 
letters, and part of the evidence I adduce is that while 
asserting the simplicity of Quaker diction, he never loses 
sight either of dignity or of courtesy. The concluding 
paragraphs of the Address are probably the finest. 

There is no King in the World who can so experimentally testifie 
of God's Providence and Goodness; neither is there any who 
rules so many free People, so many true Christians ; which thing 
renders Thy Government more Honourable, Thyself more Consider¬ 
able, than the Accession of many nations filled with slavish and 
superstitious Souls. 

Thou hast tasted of Prosperity and Adversity; thou know’st what 
it is to be banished Thy Native Country, to be Over-rul’d as well as to 
Rule and sit upon the Throne; and being oppressed Thou hast 
reason to know how hateful the Oppressor is both to God and Man. 
If after all these Warnings and Advertisements Thou dost not turn 
unto the Lord with all Thy Heart; but forget him who remembred 
Thee in Thy distress, and give up Thyself to follow Lust and Vanity. 
Surely great will be thy condemnation. 

Against which Snare, as well as the Temptation of those that may 
or do feed Thee and prompt Thee to Evil, the most Excellent and 
Prevalent Remedy will be to apply thyself to that Light of Christ 
which shineth in Thy Conscience, which neither can nor will flatter 
Thee, nor suffer Thee to be at ease in Thy Sins; but doth and will 
deal plainly and faithfully with Thee, as those that are Followers 
thereof have also done. 

Here we have none of the coarse vituperation with which 
John Knox had assailed King Charles’s great grandmother, 
Mary Queen of Scots. And yet the Address to the King is 
dated “ the 25th of the month called November, in the 
year 1675 ”—Barclay having apparently so far conformed 
to the usage of the world as to call the month by its Latin 
name. It is just as well he did so; for, if he had described 
it by a number, the state of the calendar just then was 
such that we might not have known whether it was new 
or old style. But this is a digression. In 1675 the Court 
of Charles II. was at its height as a hotbed of scandals. 
Barclay, however, was too good a Christian to indulge in 
railing accusations—too well bred a gentlemen to use 
language other than courteous—and too great a master of 
English to need vituperation for the sake of emphasis. 
His stately periods had really more point than the scold¬ 
ing of the Puritan preacher. But Barclay was courteous 
where Knox was coarse; and Knox left no such monu¬ 
ment as the Apology. Moreover, although he did not 
convert the King, he so far prevailed with him as to pro¬ 
cure indulgences for the Quaker sect. We may give even 
Charles Stuart credit so far, that he recognised the sincerity 
of the Quaker principle of non-resistance. James II. 
atort became a patron of the Quakers and a personal friend 
of Barclay: it was to Barclay that James said: “The 
wind is fair for the Prince of Orange to come over." 
There is too much reason to fear that J ames’s regard for 
his Quaker friend was assumed as a political blind; but 
I refrain from political as well as theological comments: 

As I have mentioned Quaker non-resistance, I may as 
well give a story which I find in the life of Robert Barclay, 
written by David Barclay of Walthamstow in 1802. It is 
to the effect that Robert Barclay, his wife and her brother, 
and a Dutch friend named Aarent Sonmans, were travelling 
to London from a place in Hertfordshire, when they were 
bidden by a highwayman to stand and deliver. The bio¬ 
grapher tells ns that: 


When the robber presented his pistoj, Robert Barclay calmly asked 
him “how he came to be so rude,'* and took him by the arm ; on 
which the robber let the pistol drop, and offered him no further 
violence, but his brother-in.law was rifled, and Sonmans received a. 
mortal wound in the thigh, though it was thought rather accidentally 
than by design. 

There might be a good deal to say about this incident, if 
we were discussing the Quaker doctrine of non-resistance,, 
or even if we were dealing with Barclay’s personal 
courage. But this Causeiie is not concerned with either of 
those topics. 

The Apology is only one of this remarkable writer’s- 
numerous works; his short life was for the most pait 
passed in theological controversy. The biography I have 
already quoted does not give the date of his birth, but 
does state that he died on October 3, 1690, in the forty- 
second year of his age. I suppose one would have to- 
ransack libraries to find copies of his minor writings; I 
know not whether the Apology itself was ever reprinted 
after the eighteenth century. I have in my possession a 
copy, 

Printed and sold by T. Sowle Ray Hon and Luke Hinde, at the Bible- 
in George Yard Lombard Street 1736, 

and a later one by Baskerville, Birmingham, 1765. The 
Life which I have quoted is said to be printed and sold by 
W. Phillips at George Yard Lombard Street in 1802. 

It may be that these are scanty authorities for the 
opinion I have expressed, that Robert Barclay was a great 
master of English. Possibly, if I quoted from the body of 
the Apology, I could strengthen my position, but I could 
not expect the Academy to inflict upon its readers quota¬ 
tions from a work of controversial divinity. 

Edward J affray. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “Nepenthe ” by Robert 
Bridges .] 


FICTION 

Face to Face and Dolorosa. By Francisco Acebal. Presented 
in English by Martin Hume. (Constable, 6s.) 

We were exceedingly interested to make the acquaintance 
of a young modern Spanish novelist, Don Francesca 
Acebal, whom Major Martin Hume, an acknowledged 
authority on matters Spanish, introduces to English 
readers in the present volume. But after the commenda¬ 
tion of the preface we cannot but confers disappointment 
in the two short novels which the book contains. “ Mater 
Dolorosa” is the tragedy of an only son worshipped by 
his mother and by his father, who is a worker in iron. 
They lavish money on him and he becomes a handsome 
sculptor with a studio in a gay quarter oi Madrid; 
naturally, he is out of sympathy with his parents through 
the advantages which they have rejoiced to give him. 
The early part of the story is good—'the ironmongery 
and its old master, whose nature has become imbued with 
some of the qualities of the iron he is constantly handling; 
the mother’s delight at the birth of her baby son, and her 
unwillingness to let him ever come in contact with any¬ 
thing to do with the ironmongery—even hi* father’* 
hands; the waggoners who bring presents from customers 
in the country to the V young gentleman ” they have never 
9een—the whole picture is drawn with convincing clear¬ 
ness. But when the boy becomes a man be seems to lose 
his identity, and the tragedy of his murder inconsequence- 
loses all its poignancy. A shadow merely has been stabbed. 
There is nothing inevitable and, therefore, nothing moving 
about his end. “Face to Face” is finely conceived and 
worked out with considerable delicacy. In it Acebal 
shows the gradual encroachments of a great ironfoundery 
over the estates of a Spanish marquis, and how the young 
ironfounder wins the Marquis’s daughter and even the old 
Marquis himself—pride of race caught by the tentacles oi 
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labour and strength. Though there is cleverness and 
subtlety in Acebal’s work, there is no greatness: and 
nothing to warrant Major Hume’s mention of him in the 
same breath with such masters as Turgenev and Tolstoy. 
Both novels, however, were well worth translation, and 
the translation has been made into admirable English, 
idiomatic and precise. 

Profit and Loss. By John Oxenham. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Buoyancy is the feature of Mr. Oxenham’s work, and it 
is an excellent quality; but with it is mingled an extra¬ 
vagant optimism, which brings to his fiction the kind of 
unnatural sweetness that simpers from the pictures of 
Carlo Dolce, and becomes rapidly wearisome. “ Profit 
and Loss ” is no exception. It is packed with life and 
incident, and each of the many characters has a distinct 
personality, as far as can be discerned through the strong 
rose-coloured light that is thrown upon them. The story 
deals with Mrs. Barty and her family, Meg, Joan (the girls 
are angels), and George, who is the hero, a paragon, and, 
as is not unusual with paragons, more than a little prig¬ 
gish. His bent is literature, and at it he sets to work with 
a will and eventual success, after travelling with a lunatic 
through Europe; the idiot tries to stab him, runs away 
and is lost in a storm on the Swiss mountains. George 
is nursed by Mary Lindsay, the companion of an old 
lady who has also died, and they travel slowly back home 
to the Bloomsbury boarding-house which his mother 
keeps. A fillip is given to the plot by the arrival towards 
the end of the book, just when George and Mary are 
affianced, of Mr. Barty, the convict-father, who declares 
himself to be Mary’s father also; she, however, is only 
his step-daughter by a bigamous marriage, and the inci¬ 
dent only adds to the happiness of the finale, because the 
convict-father returns to Australia and leaves behind him 
a little fortune of one hundred cool thousands. But the 
story, improbable as it is, goes with a swing, and some of 
the characters, notably Joan and a Mrs. Baird and Joan’s 
mother, have charm in spite of everything, and they will 
be welcomed with the same degree of affection that is 
lavished upon the Madonnas of Carlo Dolce. 

Wilhelmina in London. By Barry Pain. (Long, 3 s. 6d.) 

The vaporous, ringleted beauties of the early Victorian 
Era are hardly to be regretted; but in these days, when 
the equality of the sexes is the subject for ever on the 
lips of plain and spectacled enthusiasts, who care more 
for their intellectual bumps than for their figures, it is 
refreshing to know of at least one woman who, after a 
varied and not unsuccessful career, can face the truth 
boldly and admit that her good fortune is owing to her 
looks, and has come to her “ more because of the outside 
of her head than of the inside.’’ In fact, the pretty 
woman rushed in where her cleverer sisters feared to 
tread, and prospered. Coming to London with the fixed 
determination to live by her wits alone, she ignored the 
fact that those wits were backed by considerable beauty. 
But Wilhelmina is only human. She takes her revenge 
on her good looks by swathing herself in hideous blue 
linen, smearing her features with black machine oil, and 
devoting herself to the doctoring and driving of motor 
cars. Her sacrifice is rewarded by a signal triumph over 
a mere man, whom she discovers trying to drive an un¬ 
willing motor with but one teaspoonful of petrol in its 
tank. Though possessed of a kind heart, Wilhelmina has 
a keen sense of humour, and we pity the unfortunate man. 
The quaint maid-of-all-work, Minnie Saxe, “flat as a 
board, with a small bun of sand-coloured hair, a mouth 
like a steel vice, and an eye like a gimlet,” who “ engaged ” 
Wilhelmina “ as mistress ” early in her career, is a delight¬ 
ful character. “ Given the sex and the opportunities, she 
would have been Napoleon; ” as it is, she contents herself 
with “doing for” Wilhelmina and managing a weak-kneed 
old father. Her struggles with this poor old reprobate, 
who suffers from an inordinate craving, not for drink but 


for sweets, are highly entertaining; so is the story of 
Wilhelmina, who comes to London intent on making a 
fortune, but determined not to adopt any of the usual 
professions open to her sex. Her attempts are many and 
ingenious, and we are genuinely sorry to reach the last 
chapter, in which she “acknowledges in white satin, 
Honiton lace and orange blossom, that she is a woman 
after all.” 


FINE ART 

ARTHUR TOMSON 

Of late years Fate has been cruel to our younger painters. 
Arthur Melville, Robert Brough, Charles Wellington Furse 
and Arthur Tomson—what might not these have accom¬ 
plished had their span of life been longer ? To the loss 
British painting sustained by the premature deaths of 
Furse and Melville we have been awakened by the exhibi¬ 
tions recently held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club and 
at the Institute, and now the Memorial Exhibition of 
Arthur Tomson’s paintings at the Baillie Gallery (54 
Baker Street) quickens our regret that this sincere and 
talented artist should have been cut off in mid-career, at 
the very moment when the powers he patiently developed 
were finding fuller and statelier expression. 

Like many of his fellow members of the New English 
Art Club, Tomson was a critic as well as a painter, and 
for many years his articles on art in the Morning Leader 
were eagerly sought after. Unlike certain of the clubmen, 
Tomson was not a critic who occasionally painted, 
but a painter who occasionally criticised ; and though his 
theory of art was as sound and stimulating as his practice, 
we must, for the fullest revelation of his personality, go 
to his paintings rather than to his newspaper articles or 
even his book on Millet and the Barbizon School (Bell, 
1903). The remarkable insight into the aims of the French 
Romanticists shown in this volume led many readers but 
slightly acquainted with the author’s paintings to class him 
among the numerous imitators of the Barbizon painters. 
No estimate of Tomson’s art could be more erroneous. 
His landscapes are peculiarly free from foreign influence; 
they are essentially British, and have far more in common 
with those of Cecil Lawson, Constable and the Norwich 
masters than with any work by Millet, Rousseau or Diaz. 
His subjects were much the same as those of the 
Romanticists, for, as Mrs. Pennell observes in her preface 
to Mr. Baillie's catalogue: 

Like them, he [Tomson] went to the country for inspiration ; not the 
stately country of Claude with its castles and ruins and classic 
elegance ; but the country at his very threshold—the country where 
men toil and labour. 

Here, then, the external resemblance ends, and, since the 
painters of Barbizon have this much in common with our 
own Constable, we may justly contend that in this 
particular also Tomson maintained a national tradition. 
His landscapes are not topographical, being, as all land¬ 
scapes should be, a rendering of a mood of nature rather 
than an inventory of the features of any particular place, 
and it was his aim to present this rendering not only with 
truth but with beauty, that is to say inharmonious colour 
and rhythmical pattern. On the importance of design he 
was never tired of laying stress in his writings. “ For 
attitude,’’ said Tomson, the painter “ should go to Nature, 
for colouring he should consult the requirements of his 
subject, but in regulating the arrangement of either, he 
should consult first of all that which lies within himself.” 
Possibly, if Tomson had gone direct to nature for his 
colour as well as his “attitude,” his landscapes might 
seem to us more modern in feeling and less old-fashioned 
in style. For while we admire the arrangement and 
atmosphere in such great sweeps of country side as In the 
Down Country (16) and The Happy Valley (30) it cannot 
be denied that a certain conventionality of colour takes 
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us back to Crome and Constable respectively rather than to 
nature herself. In what direction his landscape would 
have developed it is impossible to say, but there is every 
reason to suppose that it would have grown more and 
more personal, more and more original; for towards the 
latter end of his life his art was changing into a second 
manner. And the salient features of this second manner 
were a growing preoccupation with truth to nature’s 
lighting—best exemplified in his last picture, The Coming 
Storm (9)—and an increasing devotion to the study of the 
sea. Pure seascapes he rarely attempted, but in his later 
landscapes glimpses of the sea, in the middle distance or 
on the horizon, recur like a sweet refrain. In such a 
painting as On the Cornish Coast (22), with a farm labourer 
and horses ploughing in the foreground while beyond them 
a great stretch of sea reaches out to the horizon, Tomson 
invents what is practically a new genre, a combination of 
landscape, or rustic, with marine painting. In this welding 
together of downs, sea and sky into one harmonious whole 
he expresses a typical aspect of English landscape which 
has seldom been attempted and never portrayed with 
greater skill or deeper feeling. 

Though stricken down in the very act of creating this 
new genre, Tomson had already s proved his complete 
mastery of another subject which he made singularly his 
own. This was the humble Tabby, for, as Mrs. Pennell 
tells us: 

He loved cats. His house was always full of them. . . . He kept 
them with him at all hours. He was familiar with their every move¬ 
ment, every curve of their soft, graceful bodies, as they lay relaxed in 
slumber, as they bent over the saucer of milk, as they rolled and 
leaped in play, as they crouched, rigid and alert, waiting to spring 
upon their prey. And as he knew them, so he drew and painted them. 
He never degraded them into an excuse for tedious sentimentalism, or 
Academic anecdote. 

When these little cat-paintings were first shown at the 
New English and International exhibitions they proved 
a revelation to painters and the public; for, while cat- 
lovers marvelled at their truth and at the painter’s in¬ 
sight into feline character and habits, craftsmen were 
equally lost in admiration of the beautiful colour-har¬ 
monies and exquisite designs. The place of Arthur Tomson 
in English landscape art must be left for future historians 
to determine, but if to paint one thing supremely well— 
more truthfully and more beautifully than it has ever been 
painted before—is to achieve greatness, then Tomson has 
a place, however humble, among the masters, if only for 
his unrivalled paintings of our friend the cat. 


MUSIC 

EARS TO HEAR 

Charles Lamb, in his famous essay beginning: “ I have 
no ear,” shows that he must have been a keen listener to 
music without the key to comprehend and enjoy it. 
Otherwise he could not have been so much annoyed by it. 
He must have possessed, as it were, one side, at least, of 
the musical temperament, and he must have applied him¬ 
self pretty rigorously to unravel the mystery which was 
denied him. It seems to me that he had the qualities 
which the ordinary half-musical frequenter of concert 
rooms lacks, while be had not those which such people 
possess. He knew how to listen, but knew not the inter¬ 
pretation thereof. We who so constantly listen vaguely 
and badly are often content with the kind of enjoyment 
which costs least trouble. 

An impression, strengthened lately by new scenes and 
fresh experiences, has long since formed itself in my mind, 
that we Londoners need a good deal of teaching, followed 
by something of a reformation, before we Can be said 
to be good listeners to music. I say nothing of the 
overcrowding of many concerts into a small part of 
the year, or of the other unbeautiful conditions, which 


the exigencies of town life make almost necessary. Such 
things are, after all, extraneous attributes and do not 
affect the mental attitude of the individual hearer. 
But that attitude often seems a wrong one, and there is a 
disease which afflicts the educated listener, and of which 
we only become aware either when we have left off for the 
time being trying to listen, or when, in some special 
moment, we hear with new ears. Once, not long ago, I 
came late to a concert at Queen’s Hall, where a programme 
of more or less student works was being given, and found 
the slow movement of a new symphony in progress. I 
did not know that it was a symphony or who its composer 
was, and although it was not very great music, to follow 
it to its close was a delight of an entirely new kind. We 
very rarely get the chance of hearing a work without 
knowing anything of what is coming, and I am not con¬ 
tending that we are dependent upon a condition of blissful 
ignorance for right hearing. But in that particular case 
my ignorance of the work and my desire to catch the 
thread of it made me exercise all my faculties in a way 
which usually I do not trouble to do, and increased my 
pleasure tenfold. As I say, that piece of music was not 
very great or very profound, but it taxed all my general 
knowledge to make up for the lack of special knowledge. 
It gave me a taste of what would be the pleasure to a 
perfectly trained listener, who heard some masterpiece, 
say a Brahms symphony, under similar conditions. Very 
few have ever had this experience, for at the first hearing 
of the world’s greatest masterpieces few have had the 
genius of listening sufficiently developed on all sides to 
grasp their meaning. 

But with works which we know, most of us need to 
exercise our faculties aided by our knowledge in much 
keener fashion than we usually do, and, if we did, we 
should gain a much stronger, clearer impression from each 
hearing, so long as the work is really worth hearing again. 
We generally know at once too much and too little, 
enough to blunt our natural faculties rather by making us 
lazy, not enough to assist in following the main thread. 
The small contrivances to save an audience trouble, the 
little snips of information and musical quotations printed 
in programmes or distributed by concert agents to news¬ 
paper critics are a nuisance and a hindrance to the 
listener. If you know the work, they are less than your 
knowledge: if you are ignorant of it, they flatter you with 
a certain sense of knowledge for which you have not 
worked. Of course, a thoughtful analysis of a work, read 
before going to hear it, may be a real help, but even this 
ought to be kept out of the concert room. Miniature 
scores are another source of evil. Delightful and useful 
as they are to the student at home, yet it is dreadful to 
see people at a concert, their faces buried in the score, 
chasing the themes from strings to woodwind, imagining 
that they are improving their knowledge, while the music 
goes by them almost unheard. 

No, the perfect listener will of course bring with him the 
perfect knowledge which includes these things, but the 
problem, as I conceive it, is to know well and to listen 
well at the same time. Curiously enough, it seemed to 
me at the recent Handel festival that within its limitations 
the audience there had found out how to do this. The 
devotees of Handel at the Crystal Palace really know their 
Judas Maccabaus well, and yet listen to it with an 
eagerness which makes one think what magnificent musical 
audiences we might boast, if the same qualities could be 
brought to bear on more exacting types of music. Their 
knowledge has for the most part been gained by the solid 
method of singing the choruses in provincial choral societies, 
by singing and playing the solos at home as well as by 
listening. Perhaps Handel’s artificial position as the 
fetish of English music does something to get him a good 
audience, even in these advanced days, by helping to create 
the desire to listen; but it is far more the real knowledge 
combined with the real enthusiasm, which his finest 
moments can still excite, that does this. Moreover, it 
is for the most part knowledge of the right sort; it is 
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knowing the music as music, having a complete impression 
of the whole, rather than analytical knowledge, which most 
helps the listener. Academic knowledge is often as much 
a snare to the listener as to the composer, because it needs 
a great mind to subordinate it to its proper place. 

Once we are armed with adequate knowledge, the next 
thing is to keep to the point in listening, not to be led 
away by momentary sound-effects, either good or bad, 
things which become more conspicuous as our knowledge 
increases. Most of us have been annoyed by the criticism 
of the cultivated person, who refuses to admit that he 
enjoyed a fine performance because of small blemishes; 
just as we all have felt outraged by the applause following 
a last high note, where the whole performance was bad. 
These are instances of the educated and the ignorant alike 
losing the point, led away by a cross trail. Concentration 
is, of course, the moral of it all. You cannot concentrate 
attention while programmes, scores, or your own stock of 
knowledge claim each a separate part of it. When the 
knowledge becomes assimilated, it contributes to the end 
and helps to give the hearer ears to hear. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

A few more extracts from Mr. Murray’s autumn list may 
be of interest to our readers. It is announced, and we 
hope finally, that “The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1837- 
1861 ” on which Mr. Arthur C. Benson and Lord Esher 
have been hard at work for some time, will appear before 
Christmas. There are to be three illustrated volumes. 
“The Young People,” by An Older Companion, is a book 
of light essays on “the manifold happiness of the London 
life of certain young people well known to the writer,” 
forming a manual for every one who loves London and 
childien, written especially for the children. “Adrift in 
New Zealand,” by E. Way Elkington, gives the experiences 
of a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society who arrived 
in New Zealand with only threepence and spent seven 
years in the country with varied occupation and fortune. 
He devotes some space to the Maoris, with whom at one 
time he dwelt. “Colonization and Empire” by F. A. 
Kirkpatrick, and "Empire Builders” by W. K. Stride, 
are lectures that may be given with a magic lantern, 
describing the growth of the Colonies and the great men, 
from King Alfred to J ames Cook, who have worked for 
the Empire. Among natural history books we observe 
Mr. Tickner Edwardes's “ An Idler in the Wilds,” a book 
illustrated by the author, who deals, as in his delightful 
former books, with wild nature and country life. “Queen 
and Cardinal,” by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, is a sketch of 
the life and companions of Anne of Austria, the famous 
Regent of France and mother of Louis XIV.; and another 
historical work, of a different order, is Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown’s translation from the Italian of Pompeo Mol- 
menti’s “History of Venice." There will be three volumes 
of this, in two parts each; dealing respectively with 
Venice in the Middle Ages, in the Golden Age, and in her 
decadence. The new Indian Texts Series is to start with 
Niccolao Manucci’s “Storia Do Mogor,” or Mogul 
Memoirs (1643-1708), translated and edited with notes and 
introduction (under the supervision of the Royal Asiatic 
Socity) by Mr. William Irvine. Craftswomen will be in¬ 
terested in Mrs. Mincoff’s “ Pillow Lace," an illustrated 
-manual for workers and collectors. 

Mr. W. A- Horn, who, some twelve years ago, fitted out 
the "Horn Scientific Expedition to Central Australia”, 
has written a book of travel reminiscences which he calls 
“ Notes by a Nomad: An Olla-Podrida.” This work will 
•be illustrated from photographs taken by the author and 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Melville and Mullen 
of Melbourne and London. 

Mr. David Nutt announces the publication, early in the 
autumn, of a new novel by Mr. Arnold Bennett, entitled 
■“Whom God Hath Joined- ' It is a study of the 


problems of marriage and divorce in modem society. 
The action opens in the district of the Five Towns and the 
later scenes take place in the Law Courts. 

Mrs. Meynell has made a selection from the poems of 
Father John B. Tabb, of St. Charles College, Maryland, 
which will be published by Messrs. Burns and Oates. 

Messrs. Methuen announce a little guide to Normandy 
by Mr. Cyril Scudamore, with forty illustrations and a 
railway map; and a book by Mr. S. Baring-Gould on 
the history, legends and beauties of the Rhine, with 
illustrations in colour by Mr. Trevor Haddon and a series 
of reproductions from photographs. 

Professor Garvie has been writing a survey of the recent 
literature on Christian ethics which will appear in the 
forthcoming number of the "Review of Theology and 
Philosophy.” , . 

Messrs. J ack announce for the autumn publishing season 
a number of the most famous poems of all time, printed in 
bold type and specially illustrated by a series of pictures 
by well-known artists of to-day. The booklets will be 
sold at the same price as the various series at present on 
the market which have either no illustrations or merely 
black and white reproductions. The artists’ work in this 
series will be rendered in the full colours of the 
originals. _ . 

Mr. Alston Rivers announces for immediate publication 
a novel of Devonshire, called “ A Pixy in Petticoats,” by a 
new author. 

Messrs. Cassell are about to issue monthly a sixpenny 
edition of standaid novels, the first of which, “The 
Hundred Days,” by Max Pemberton, will appear on 
Wednesday next. It is the aim of Messrs. Cassell to give 
a six-shilling novel for sixpence, and each publication of 
their monthly issue of the sixpenny edition will be cheap 
only in price. . . 

The “Jewish Literary Annual” to be published in 
October will contain many new features. The volume 
will include the Presidential Address delivered last October 
by Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., before the Union of Jewish 
Literary Societies, whose organ the Annual is; a sympo¬ 
sium on Jewish religious education in England, and a 
series of essays dealing with the progress of Jewish litera¬ 
ture in the different European countries during the year. 
This section will contain articles on Yiddish literature and 
on Hebrew literature and that of the Holy Land. The 
volume, edited by Mr. Albert M. Hyamson, wiil conclude 
with a resume of the activities of the Union and its forty 
constituent societies during the past year. 

The next volume in the Oxford Library of Prose and 
Poetry will be Mary Wollstonecraft’s “Original Stories” 
for children, with five illustrations by William Blake. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, in an introduction, suggests that the 
work is chiefly interesting for two reasons apart from its 
original purpose—for the light it throws on the attitude 
of the nursery authors of its day towards children, and for 
the character of Mrs. Mason, “ the first and strongest 
British Matron,” who “came before Mrs. Proudie, and 
also, it is interesting to note, before Sir Willoughby 
Patterne.” The book will be ready next week. 

A new writer, Mr. Gordon Holmes, is publishing his 
first novel with Mr. Werner Laurie next week. It is called 
“ The Arncliffe Puzzle,” and is a story of to-day. The 
author has woven a love interest into a mystery. 

Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden, author of several monographs 
on the Master Musicians, of “ George Thomson, the Friend 
and Correspondent of Burns,” and other works, has been 
making a study of the ’45 period. The book, which 
Messrs. Methuen will issue, is to be entitled "Prince 
Charlie,” and is neither a biography of the Young Pre¬ 
tender nor an historical romance. It will include a con¬ 
sideration of the social life of Scotland towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador at Washington, 
has completed the second volume of his "History of 
English Literature,” and Mr. Fisher Unwin will issue the 
book during the coining autumn season. It is close upon 
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a quarter of a century since he published " Les Anglais au 
moyen age ” ; in the years 1887-90 M. J usserand was Coun¬ 
cillor at the French Embassy in London, and during this 
period he made researches for his Literary History, the 
first section of which was published in 1894. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE ANCIENTS AND THE FUTURE LIFE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sib, —In your review ot Vers La Joie there are, permit me to say, a 
few far too positive assertions. For instance, it were no hard task to 
show that lessons of " obedience, humility, patience and renunciation '' 
were part of the ‘‘Pagan equipment” as well as of the Christian 
“equipment.” So far are they from being “essentially modern,” 
that one has but to recall Marcus Aurelius, or Epictetus, to remember 
that these so-called peculiar Christian qualities are the essential ones 
of all they wrote. 

As far as the love of life, and the fear of death go, is the modern 
world really better off than the ancient ? Personally I deem that we 
are worse off, inasmuch as we fail, most of us, to get that enjoyment 
out of existence which the ancients did. We have not an equal zest 
for it. Is this not by itself enough to account for the melancholy of 
some of its poetry, now and then ? What is prized is hard to part with. 
Who that is happy wishes to die ? 

But too much may be made of this melancholy note by presenting 
but one side of the shield. Many, perhaps quite as many, a passage 
could be quoted of a joyous nature, from ancient classical writers as 
can be, and, by pessimistic critics, are, of a dolorous sort. 

Just for the fun of the thing, as it were, your reviewer sent me to 
the French edition of Jacobs's Anthology (Hachette & Co., 2 vols., 
tSoj), and I have to thank him for the treat he has been the means of 
affording me. It includes, as you know, many Christian, as well as 
Pagan epitaphs, and I found in the former the same admixture of 
gloom and hope as in the latter. 

As instances of Papan hope, let the following be quoted : 

“O, eagle placed a-top of this tomb, why gazest thou so stead¬ 
fastly towards heaven ?—I am the emblem of Plato’s soul, which has 
fled upwards to Olympus. His body, born of tbe ground, he has left 
behind in Attic earth.” 

“ Tell me, O dog. to whom does the monument, over which you 
keep guard, belong?—To the dog.—What was his name whom you 
call the dog ?—Diogenes.—Tell me his Country.—He was a man of 
Sinope.—What, he who lived in a tub ?—Precisely, but, now he is 
dead, his home is amid the stars.' 1 

" Small is this tomb ; but, see, rising from it the glory of the man of 
genius it encloses, the glory of Thales.” 

Many more of the same tenour could be given, but I fear to 
trespass too far on your space. “The Celestial regions.” “May 
their kindred souls have the same eternal home.” "The gentle 
Pluto.” “ Both, now, with other pious souls, dwell in tbe Elysian 
fields.” “ Have courage and confidence for what is left to you of 
life; death will bring us together again soon.” “I am now in the 
palace of the immortal gods. Here, in my Celestial home, it is a 
perpetual dawn. Mercury led me in by the hand, and procured for 
me the great glory of living among the blessed in the starry heavens, 
and of sitting on seats of gold along with old friends.” "Rejoice, 
too, O passer by; may you have many joys to taste yet on earth. 
We, who are dead, have no lack of our own. ” 

Now, per contra, take some of the Christian ones. Select a few from 
the two hundred and sixty-four of Saint Gregory's epigrams. 

“ Oh, cruel grave which has opened itself to receive that glorious 
youth, Clsaire. How unjust to take him and leave his parents alive. 
But let the grave be acquitted ; it could not permit a young man to 
live who was wiser than his elders. ” 

“Thou hast left behind thee, Cesaire, all thy brethren, and hast 
now, in their place, only a narrow grave.” 

“ Cesaire, who, with his sublime intelligence, had embraced all 
the learning of the world, is now, alas ! but a little heap of dust.” 

" I, Martinian, laden once with all earthly honours, am now but 
dust and ashes. Water my tomb with your tears, but touch it 
not." 

“ Alas 1 alas 1 Amphilogus has been snatched from a wise and 
virtuous wife and is now alone in the melancholy grave.” 

“ Euphemius, at the tender age of twenty, shining both in learning 
and beauty, has gone down to his grave. Alas 1 Alas 1 Death comes 
too quickly for the virtuous and good.” 

" Descended to the gloomy regions," is the expression of another of 
them; and almost all of them are similar in tone. In none is the 
spirit of Paul’s grand exclamation to be traced ; 

Oh, grave where is thy victory ? 

Oh, Death where is thty sting ? 

Apologising for the length of this communication, which I hope may 
be excused for what you may perhaps deem its interest, 

R. s. y. 
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MR. BENSON S PATER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —With reference to Mr. Robert Ross's review of Mr. A. C. 
Benson's life of Walter Pater which appeared in your issue of the 
21st inst., I fail to see why the fact of my having recalled Pater’s 
intention of treating the history of Raymond of Toulouse should be 
described as an anecdote or as an attempt to “ conceal something.” 

So far as I knew Pater there was nothing to conceal but much to 
admire and I hold that the literary projects of a great writer have 
an interest for students of his achieved work. 

To know that Walter Pater considered his “ Plato and Platonism 
the work most likely to resist the test of time seems to me quite as 
interesting as that he once said to Oscar Wilde: “ Yon have a phrase 
for everything.” 

Douglas Ainsue. 

Juh 24- 

[ Mr. Robert Ross writes : As rival Grevilles Mr. Ainslie and 
myself have failed to impress each other. I have obviously not 
appreciated the significance of his recollections, any more than 
he has realised the significance of my criticism. But I have one great 
advantage over him, in that I am able to admire sincerely and praise 
unreservedly Mr. Ainslie the poet and trenchant dramatic critic of 
Ttuth. 

Walter Pater was, if all his friends are to be believed, a very 
reserved man. and his friends in a very proper spirit, which I regret 
to have met with so seldom, have been equally reserved. If, 
however, they have no hing more to tell us than what they have 
confided to Mr. Benson, I begin to doubt the amount of intimacy to 
which Pater admitted them or to suspect that they are exercising their 
discretion unnecessarily in public.] 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Robert Ross is so charming a writer that I cannot but regret 
the tone of part of his article on Mr. Benson's “Pater” in the 
Academy for July 21. Particularly distasteful are the concluding 
paragraphs, which seem to me to have but one meaning, and should 
never have been written. 

Whatever l'ater’s opinions might be, we are only concerned with 
those he has explicitly stated. If a reviewer has the right to rip up 
his subject like a pig (in Tennyson's vivid phrase) he has certainly it) 
right, if his anatomical researches yield no result, to avenge himself 
by reading as chroniques scandaieusis words .which were not written 
autobiographically, but with a specified object 

It is indeed a pitiable sight to view the impotent scraping of these 
men with muck-rakes, amongst the “ remains ” of this or that man of 
genius. Very certainly in the case of Pater, their research will be 
vain. The man lived his o <n quiet life, and gave the public the 
flower of it, as his works testify. For the rest, has not Mr. George 
Moore told us of his “deliberate platitude,” of his careful deference 
to public opinion, of his friendliness that never could become 
intimacy ? Mr. Moore’s article (in Pall Mall Magazine, July 1904) is 
indeed a more illuminating study of the man than all Mr. Benson’s 
book. 

With the various criticisms, either of Mr. Benson or Mr. Ross, I 
have no time to deal fully. I would, however, urge critics to show 
some little amount of common sense in the exercise of their vocation. 
Thus, Mr. Benson blames Pater for faults that would have been 
faults indeed had “Marius” been intended as a book of Christian 
Apologetics : but, then, you see it was not meant to be ; Mr. Ross 
seems to think that it should answer the canons of any novel and 
actually compares it to that wretched morass of middle-class 
sentiment "John Inglesant ”—that book beloved by people who read 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and talk about culture. 

Fie Mr. Ross ! “ Marius ” is a book alone, and not to be classed 

with any novel, philosophic or otherwise. Then. " Gaston” we are 
told, is a failure. Well, much depends on the meaning of failure. 
The book was never even finished, and the sixth chapter was 
published after Pater's death, without any of that careful revision 
that all his work underwent. Failure or no, however, it contains 
two of its author's finest “Imaginary Portraits” (Ronsard and 
Montaigne) and many passages worthy to be classed with the best of 
his work. 

Much of Mr. Benson's book is indeed admirably sympathetic and 
illuminating ; but in certain places he seems to find fault for tbe sake 
of fault-finding; that so common frailty of the critic, who would seem 
afraid else that his capability will be questioned. The same words, 
almost, might be applied to the article of your own contributor. 
With much of it one cordially agrees whilst deploring its flippancy in 
certain places. Some at least still regard Pater as “ thegreatest prose 
writer of our time," and not only this but as one, who, in a time of 
change in opinion, not only religious but ethical, could still teach a 
great lesson, and himself study to be quiet and show the way. 
Perhaps the best motto for his own works would be that passage 
from “ Hippolytus Veiled ” : “ Books for tbe delighted reading ofa 
scholar, willing to ponder at leisure, to make his way surely, and 


understand. ” 


E. R. B. 


DOES THE WORD "SARACEN" MEAN “ORIENTAL?” 

To the Editor of T11* Academy 

Sia,—Impossible etymologies die hard. If there is one etymology 
on which modern etymologists are apparently agreed, it is A* deriva¬ 
tion of the word "Saracen.” In tbe dictionarie* of WetMter, 
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Annandale, Isaac Taylor, Skeat, and in many other etymological 
dictionaries we find it taken for granted that the word " Saracen ” is 
of Arabic origin—namely from sharq “ sunrise," and that it means 
“ Oriental." And yet, strange to say, in spite of this general consent 
among etymologists, it may be affirmed without fear of contradiction 
that there is no evidence, no probability even of an Arabic derivation. 
One modern scholar, Hansleigh Wedgwood, in bis Dictionary made a 
protest against the sharq explanation, but it has not been listened to. 
He says very pertinently that the Arabian tribes would not have 
appeared to themselves in the character of Easterns, that the name of 
Saracens, or any tribal or national name derived from an Arabic 
sharq, is unknown to the Arabs themselves, and that the word 
“ Saraceni ” was in use by Greek and Latin writers, who would never 
have devised an Arabic appellation for Arab tribes—a term quite 
strange to the desert tribes and perfectly unmeaning to the western 
peoples. 

Long before Wedgwood we find Gibbon protesting against the most 
popular of the etymologies of "Saracen," namely the one from an 
Arabic word signifying «•Oriental situation." Gibbon says that this 
" is refuted by Ptolemy, who expressly remarks the western and 
southern position of the Saracens, then an obscure tribe on the 
borders of Egypt; the appellation cannot therefore allude to aiiy 
national character, and since it was imposed by strangers [on the 
Arabian tribes], it must be found, not in the Arabic, but in a foreign 
language.’’ 

If we accept this reasoning, and if the “ Saraceni ” of Greek and 
Latin writers must be derived from some foreign—probably so me non- 
Semitic—language, the etymology of the word will probably for ever 
remain an unsolved problem. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir, —It is pleasing to note that Mr. Mayhew's article recommended 
and has provoked suggestions for practical steps towards a Simplifica¬ 
tion ov our Spelling. I prezume we may infer that Professor Skeat 
has smasht the case for etymological spelling; that this bogie— 
which has frightend so many—is now laid, never to be raizd again. 

I was delited to obzerv Mr. Mayhew's dozing injunctions to all 
spelling reformers, particularly thoze ov such standing as Professor 
Skeat and Dr. Sweet, to giv Reformd Spelling a practical lift, by 
adopting simplified forms in their own publications. In notising 
Professor Skeat's booklet for the " Jurnal ov Orthografi," publisht by 
Dr. Larison, ov Ringos, N.J., I uzed similar arguments, and almost 
identical language. The coincidence is somewhat singular. Professor 
Brander Matthews follows his own advice. 

Pronunciation, like spelling varies, the latter being the greatest 
sinner ; but if “ A Student of Literature " helps to establish a broad, 
workabl alfabet, reducing the multiplurality ov vowels and difthongs, 
bringing them into the “ one sound one sign ” plane, then pronuncia¬ 
tion wil hav a fair chance ov being red and understood ov all men, 
which the British Weekly plainly indicates is far from being so, saying 
‘‘misled" is pronounst •' mizzeld 1 ’’ I prezume he knows 
" shammfast ’’ was current as Old English, ana I beleev adopted by 
Milton. 3 

Is it possible to get your readers to adopt Professor Skeat’s 
suggested simplified forms, viz. : hav. giv ; greev, fetid ; shift, mixt ; 
afroov, frees \ assembl , litl ; brehfast medow; cumfort, muney\ enrage, ruf, 
tuch ; labor, honor ; decalog ; det, lam ; eg, stif, ball, etc. 

H. Drummond. 

July 2t. _ 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the Academy for July 14 I see an article on Spelling 
Reform by Mr. A. L. Mayhew. The sight of the heading •• Spelling 
Reform ’’ carried me back thirty years, when I took part in a 
discussion with Alexander John Ellis in the columns of the Academy 
of that date, and my interest in the question has continued ever 
since. 

Mr. Carnegie, as you are aware, has formed and financed a 
“Simplified Spelling Board" for propaganda. Professor Skeat of 
Cambridge has a pamphlet on the subject upon which the writer of 
the article in the Academy offers some remarks. 

I think if Mr. Mayhew was aware of the present position of the 
question in America especially and in England, some of his remarks 
would be somewhat modified. 

Professor Skeat is severe upon the neglect or hostility (call it boy¬ 
cotting) to the subject of Spelling Reform by Reviews, Newspapers, 
etc. 

The charge of neglect or hostility to the subject, cannot be leveld 
against the Academy, which was the first of high class Reviews to 
open its columns at that date of strong prejudice, and now upon the 
resurrection of the question to public notice, in a fair and considerate 
spirit, the Academy admits a discussion of the question in its 
Influential columns. 

Considering the nebulous and sporadic condition at present of the 
movement, with so many competitive schemes abroad, each author 
fighting for his own plan, it was hardly to be expected that “ Men of 
Letters, business men, the man in the street,” would come forward 
in support of any particular scheme. Even Professor Skeat's plan is 
rather shadowy for practical ends. 

And now for the conclusion of the whole matter, what is to be 


done, what is the motive-power behind, the raison d'etre of the 
movement ? 

We are now in the throes of a stupendous effort for the establish¬ 
ment of a National System of Primary Education. The first and 
among the most important objects of all Education is to enable 
everybody to Read and Write their Mother Tongue. The great 
stumbling-block to this end is the chaotic state of the English 
Alphabet. 

Simplified Spelling is the complement to the Education Bill. A 
Departmental Committee of Inquiry would examine all proposals and 
would recommend some plan for practical adoption in Schools. 

The omission of surplus, silent and useless letters would be a good 
step forward, as faintly hinted at by Dr. Skeat. Lists of such “ idle " 
letters have been drawn up in America and in England. 

Edward Jones, B.A. 


“CONCEALED POETS" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In my communication under this heading, the sentence “ this 
letter is addressed to a poet who confesses to be a ‘ concealed poet,' ” 
should read “ this letter is addressed to a poet by one who confesses 
that he is a ‘ concealed poet'' ’ The omission of the two words was 
due to my own fault, not yours. 

It has been suggested to me that a more likely Shakespearean 
sonnet than those I instanced may be the original of the Twickenham 
sonnet written by Bacon. It is Sonnet 25, which pointedly alludes to 
a fallen favourite who till then could 

Of public honour and proud titles boast. 

This sonnet is worth comparison with Bacon's speech at the trial of 
Essex, when he said—" For you. my lord, should know that though 
princes give their subjects cause of discontent, though they take away 
the honours they have heaped upon them, though they bring them to 
a lower estate than they raisea them from, yet ought they not to 
forget their allegiance.” 

Till June 1598 Essex bad been a royal favourite, “ famous£d for 
fight,” according to the Sonnet; but then came he under a *• frown ” 
that made that “glory die”; while Bacon, holding no office, could 
not be “ removed.” He was safe in this respect. 

A study of the Sonnets and the “ Apology for Essex ” will prove to any 
impartial mind that many of the expressions and similes used in 
both fit marvellously well into the relative positions of Bacon and 
Essex. 

We have the line, for instance— 

To witness duty, not to show my wit, 

the stand assumed by Bacon in the trial of Essex. 

Then take Sonnet 29—can its pathetic wail come from Shakespeare, 
Bacon, or Essex (fer Bacon) ? It begins: 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state. 

At what period of his career did the position of Shakespeare, the 
actor, ever assume this description or confession ? Every line of this 
Sonnet can be read into the lives of Bacon and Essex. For years 
after his father’s death, Bacon was “in disgrace with fortune" (he 
had no means—he was “ working for bread ”) and “ men's eyes," his 
uncle’s in particular, were not directed to him (he was unappreciated). 
Essex had also the latter experience in 1601. What about Shakes¬ 
peare ? His life was one of uninterrupted success from the day he 
abandoned horse-holding for stage-playing and play-writing, when had 
he occasion to " beweep his outcast state ? " The word is “ beweep,” 
not "bewept"; and the date of the Sonnets, according to “our 
greatest authority on Shakespeare,” ranges from 1593 to 1603, the 
latter year being evidently referred to in the “eclipse” sonnet. 
No. 107, over Queen Elizabeth’s death. When Shakespeare was 
supposed to have penned his first sonnet (1593). he had produced 
Love's Labour's Lost, the three parts of Henry VI. , The Contention, and 
The True Tragedy. He had previously abandoned his wife, poaching, 
Stratford, and the holding of horses at the stage door. He was a 
successful man of business in 1593: so what cause bad he for 
“ beweeping '' in 1593, when Sonnet 29 was probably written, is a ques¬ 
tion I ask Mr. Sidney Lee and Professor Dowden. He might nave 
“ bewept,” he could scarcely beweep " at the date referred to. 

Other two points, and I have finished. In Sonnet in we read : 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's band. 

How came it that in 1593 a man who had been obliged to flee Strat¬ 
ford for poaching had to confess that play-writing was infra dig. —that 
he was ashamed of the profession, and added : 

Pity me, then, and wish I were renew'd ? 

Play-writing—successful play-writing—might have been a disreput¬ 
able occupation for money-making to an aristocrat like Bacon, but 
how could it possibly be described as such in the case of a plebeian 
like Shakespeare ? And yet in the plays the writer shows himself an 
aristocrat, not a plebeian. 

Besides, it is a matter of fact that Shakespeare never authorised the 
ublication of the Sonnets (1609)—they were stolen, we are informed 
y Mr. Lee, by Thorpe. What was wrong with them it they were 
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Shakespeare’s work ? In 1599 the first edition of " The Passionate 
Pilgrim ' ’ was issued by Jaggard—the bulk of the volume being written 
by Barnfield and others. Shakespeare did not object to the attributed 
authorship. A third edition appeared in 1612. under “ W. Shakes¬ 
peare's name,” with verses filched from Heywood. Heywood objected, 
and " Shakespeare's name was removed from the title-page of a few 
copies” (Lee, p. 183). The Sonnets were published without 
Shakespeare's authority. Why ? Possibly because he thought 
Bacon—if he were the author—might have adopted Heywood's 
principle and remonstrated. At any rate, Shakespeare never objected 
to the unauthorised issue of the Sonnets, and he never acknowledged 
them as his own work, yet we find them appearing in every edition of the 
works, along with " The Passionate Pilgrim," which everybody knows 
he did not write. These Sonnets still puzzle more than the proverbial 
Quaker, and among tho more, 

George Stronach. 


THE LAST WORDS OF GREAT MEN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Few phrases arrest the attention of mankind more than those 
uttered by the dying lips of great men, they become as much imbedded 
in the history of their country as the fly in amber. Such phrases by 
constant spoken and written reiteration are among the unforgettable 
things of life. For these phrases voice often so admirably “ what all 
have thought but ne'er so well expressed." Are we not familiar in our 
own day with pithy utterances in the political arena which have been 
so apt and striking that they have reverberated round the world ? 
Yet despite this, and undeniably true as my statement is, how many of 
the phrases attributed to great men of the past were actually uttered 
by tnem ? This pertinent question is brought forcibly home by your 
allusions, Mr. Editor, in your issue of the 14th inst. to a letter 
recently published in Germany anent Goethe’s last words—" Light, 
more light I " Few dying words have been more quoted, and yet if 
that letter is to be accepted, the phrase was never uttered by that 
great man. Fact is indeed a great destroyer of our illusions. Hardly 
less famous than “ Light, more light 1 ” is the phrase attributed to the 
younger Pitt when dying—” O my country! how I leave my 
country ! ” Yet how true is it that but a step divides the sublime from 
the ridiculous, for it has been alleged that his last words really 
were—“ I think I could eat one of Bellamy’s mutton pies." 

Indeed I think it might be safely affirmed that the whole subject 
teems with errors which can be divided under the following heads: 

(1) Phrases never uttered. 

(2) Wrong attribution, viz., phrases fathered on persons who never 
uttered them. 

In dealing with this subject we have to recognise that men dearly 
love a phrase that epitomises their thoughts, convictions, or party 
bias, hence it follows that the surest way to political popularity is to 
coin phrases which shall be adopted as representing their principles. 
Disraeli regarded the phrase and used it as one of the most effective 
political weapons. 

I have but touched the fringe of this very interesting subject and 
must leave it to your readers to amplify or deny my conclusions. 

Stanley Hutton. 

July 18. _ 

THE READING-HABIT 
To tho Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The “ reading-habit ” ! What a vile phrase I (I apologise to 
its author, of whose identity I am perfectly ignorant.) But seriously, 
what kind of glory and honour is to be meted out to those who have 
fostered the habit of reading for reading’s sake ? Surely it is nothing 
more or less than an insidious form of paralysis of the mind—a 
disease, I agree, public libraries have helped to spread most 
disastrously. 

A public of sterile mind, having neither an appetite for learning, nor 
a love of literature, whose dull fancies must be tickled by sensation¬ 
alism, appears to me to form the majority of public library frequenters. 
They are in and out of the public library, m much the same manner 
as the confirmed drunkard is in and out of every public-house. And 
the analogy holds good further; for it takes as strong a dose of 
sensationalism to ruffle the surface of the one's imagination, as it does 
of alcohol to intoxicate the other. 

That public libraries have benefited thousands let no one deny; 
but for Heaven's sake, let their custodians try to forget they " have 
formed the reading-habit in many millions of people.” 

M. P. 

July 21. 

[Has M. P. reflected that the reading-habit may be an antidote to, 
or preventive of, the drink-habit ? It may not benefit the sufferer, but 
at least it does no harm to his family.—E d.] 
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published at the request of several officers. Each paper covers a short 
portion of the “ Manual of Military Engineering, 1905.“] 


POLITICAL. 

Buxton, Charles Roden. Electioneering Up-to-date , wi/h some suggestions 
for amending the Corrupt Practices Act. With three additional chapters 
on the Case of Thanet by J. C. Haig (late Liberal Election Agent for the 
Thanet Division). 73x4}. Pp. 90. Griffiths, is. net and as. 6d. 
net. 

[Mr. Buxton gives a large number of instances of reprehensible electioneer¬ 
ing P ract * ces “ habitually carried on in almost every part of England," 
and makes proposals for amending the law. Mr. Haig attempts to show 
" by an admittedly extreme example . . . how a really clever candidate 
can reduce the Corrupt Practices Act to a farce. ’] 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITION8. 

Everyman : a Morality. With designs by Ambrose Dudley. 0x7*. Pp. «*. 
Arnold Fairbairns. 3s. 6d. net. 

[An ornamental title-page and 13 full page plates from pen-and-ink 
drawings. Mr. Dudley’s work is bold, sincere and decorative, and we 
are glad to see that he has not allowed himself to be influenced by recent 
perfoimances of this play. 

The Shepherds' Offering. One of the Chester Miracle Plays. Edited by 
H. H. Barne. 6^x4}. Pp. 53. Arnold Fairbairns, is. net 

[Modernised spelling. A brief introduction and glossary.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London. Vol. vii. Four- 
*^mj h 4^ ession » 1 9 ° 4 “ 5 * Part I. 9* x 6$. Pp. iii. i S 8. Kegan 

["The Phonetics of modem Japanese,” by E. R. Edwards; "Notes on 
Japanese Temples and Monasteries,’’ by Vaughan Cornish; "Japanese 
Undergraduates at Cambridge University," by H. J. Edwards ; •• Some 
Lessons from Japan,” by S. M. Fox; " England’s Record in Japan," by 
Professor J- H. Longford; "England’s Appreciation of Japanese Art,” 
by Marcus B. Huish, and “Some Remarks on Japanese, chiefly compared 
with the Chinese Language," by Kitsutaro Takahashi. In each case a 
discussion follows the paper.] 

'Transactions of the Japan Society. Vol. xi. Frontispiece, Title-page. List of 
Contents and of Illustrations, Introduction and Index. 9$ x6i. Pd xx 7 
Kegan Paul. B r '* 

[Frontispiece portrait of Mr. Arthur Di6sy.] 

The Episcopal Arms of England and Wales. By An Officer of Arms. 
9s x 7$- Pp-IS 6 - ArnoldFairbairns.ios.6d.net. 

[Coloured representations of the arms of the sees, with the technical de* 
scription opposite each.] 

Hart W. C. Confessions of an Anarchist. 7l*sl Pp. 204. Gram 
Richards, as. 6d. net. 

[The author claims to have spent some ten years among Anarchists, has 
been secretary to two “groups" and a contributor to Anarchist jour¬ 
nalism. His book is a hotch-potch, full of censure ol his former com¬ 
panions. Illustrated.] 


The Meredith Pocket-Book, six3$. Pp. 167. Constable, as. 6d. net. 
[short extracts, grave and gay. from Mr. George Meredith's prose-works 
with here and there a poem "to give variation." The extracts are 
arranged under snbjert-headings, " Nature Speaks," "Ma«ini," “The 
Engh s h, •• The English Rustic,” etc. The introductory note is signed 
G. M. T.—a guarantee that the work is well done.] 

Warburton Alice M. A Browning Treasure Book : extracts from Browning 
selected and arranged. 6g x 4 J. Pp. 109. Bell, 2s. 6d. net. g * 

[Arranged, like G. M. T. s Meredith book, under subject-headings The 
extracts are all short, few reaching twenty lines, some not reaching 


Religions Ancient and Modern. Squire, Charles. The Mythofrry ol 
Ancient Britain and Ireland , pp. 80. Craigie, W. A. The Religion of 
Ancient Scandinavia. Pp. xi, 72. Each 7x4$. Constable, Is. net 


Wood-Allen, Mrs. Mary, M.D. What a young girl ought to know. New 
and revised Edition. 6^x4$. Pp. 194. Vir Publishing Co. Self and Sex 
Series. 4 s. net. 


Tweedale, Violet. The Kingdom of Mammon. 
Pp. 254. Long, 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


New Edition. 


8 | * 51 - 


Department of the Interior : United States Geological Survey. Professional 
Papers : No 45. The Geography and Geology of Alaska : a summary of 
existing knowledge, by Alfred H. Brooks, with a section on Climate by 
Cleveland Abbe, jr., and a topographic map and description thereof by 
U. Goode. Pp. 327. No. 47. The Tetiary and Quaternary Pectens 
of California, by Ralph Arnold Pp. 264; No. 4 Q. Geology and 
Mineral Resources oj part of the Cumberland Gap Coal Field* Kentucky , 
by George Hall Ashley and Leonidas Chalmers Glenn. Pp. 239. Each 

11^x9. Washington : Government Printing Office. 


uepanmeni 01 tne interior: United States Geological Survey. Water 
Supply and Irrigation Papers. No. 153. The Underflow in Arkantas 
l alley in II estern A ansas, by Charles S. Slichter. Pp. 90. No. 157. 
Underground Water in the Valleys of Utah Lake and Jordan River , 
Utah, by G. B. Richardson, pp. 81. Nos. 165, 166, 168, 169, and 171. 
Reports of Progress of Steam Measurements for the Calendar Year 1905. 
Part I. Atlantic Coast of Neiu England Drainage, by H. K. Barrows 
and John C. Hoyt. Pp. 155; Part II. Hudson , Passaic, Raritan and 
Delaware River Drainages, by R. E. Horton, N. C. Grover and John C. 
Hoyt, pp. 101 ; Part IV. Santee, Savannah, Ogeechee, and Altahama 
Rivers and Eastern Gulf of Mexico Drainages.by M. R. Hall aod John 
C. Hoyt, pp. 164 ; Part V. Ohio and Lower Eastern Mississippi River 
Drainages, by M. R. Hall, F. W. Hanna and J. C. Hoyt, pp. 153; 
Part VII. Hudson Bay and Upper Eastern and Western Mississippi 
Drainages, by F. W. Hanna and John C. Hoyt, pp. 113. Each 9x5$. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 

Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. No. 106. Engineering Series, 
u°Vi?.’n Na ^ p P’ J 6 3' 2 7 6 - The Sources of Water-Supply in Wisconsin, 
by William Gray Kirchoffer, C.E. Science Series, No. 115. Vol. 3, 
No. 4 pp. 85-308 . Anatomy in America, by Charles Russel Bardeen. 
Each 9^ x 6^. Madison, Wisconsin. Each 50 cents. 


THEOLOGY. 

The English Hvmnal with Tunes. 7 §x s |. Pp . xxviii. 968. Oxford: 
University Press; London: Henry Frowde, 3s., 3s. 6d. «. 6d. and 6s, 
all net. J 


MUSIC. 

. B f'ng ,he lectures given at the Music Lom 
S""™ 1 the Worshipful Company of Musicians held at Fishmongers 
«*' • V° nd °" Br >gBe. June to July 1904. 7J x 5 j. Pp.ax.540. Waite 
Scott, Hie Music Story Series, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Fully illustrated with diagrams, reproductions of old prints, «tc Th< 
various contributors, among whom are Sir Frederick Bridge, Mr. T. L 
Southgate and Dr. W. H. Cummings, deal with all aspects of mnsic.] 

POETBY. 

- «*- *— 

5 ? 3 v,S: 

ledge are inspired by pictures by Watts. "Hidden Meanings" is i 

WoiM^anV? w ed ^ efSe i^ etWefn a Symbolistand a Lady ; and “ Man 
Woman and a War. a collection of stories in verse, sets out the man'' 

«ffiere^tro < ^er n th’ ,le rL° f Waf - ,’ lheins ight into human nature is every' 
wh^b^ studied So^iS° eUC H a c U “ y ’v! hoUgh Miss Childe-Pemberton 
ac^mplishmern.] 08 aDd Sw,nbu " ,e advantage, shows som, 

gether free, however, fiom the commonplace word.] 

Angellier, Auguste. Dans la lumilre antique le livre d«c HialomM* r 
Dia agues*Amour. Pp. 130. Les Dia^uescTviq^s 
7 i* 5 - Paris ; Hachette, 3 f. 50 each. * ‘ Bp. 153. Eact 

J °Pn aodo'hfr Forms. With a note on Poetry. 

4i- Pp. I 0 6. E. Grant RicV.rds, 3s.fd.net. (Seep. 77.) ™ 




•all ar 


w* wu»Arn x . 


Spilsbury, Major A. Gibbon. The Tourmaline Expedition. With an 
Appendix on South-West Barbary as a field for Colonisation, by W. B. 
Stewart. 8* x6f. Pp. a S9 . Dent.5s.net. 

[Illustrated, and containing a map of the district.] 

Pict VffL I ys d !” U , views P f J he streets ' public buildings, parks and scenery 
Metr °P° 1,s - w ith descriptive text. Parti. 12x9!- Pp. iv, with 
32 full-page plates. Cassell.7d.net. V 

[To be completed in 16 Fortnightly Parts.] 

£°/ii ayi i- I9o6 u Wh ‘r™ t0 ,la t- and nhat t0 being a collection of 
Seaside, Farmhouse, Country Lodgings, Hotels and Boarding Houses, 
etc., in the districts served by the Midland. London and North Western, 
Great Northern, Great Eastern, Great Western and Great Central 
Ra.'way Companies, together with useful and interesting information for 

Pp. xW 9 M A wX 7 Hin^ T °° riSt and H0lida >" mak ' r ' ®* X6 ' 
(The eleventh annual issue of this valuable book. Maps, Plans, etc. On sale 
Row w ™’s°5d j** ,S ' 0r ' dlrect fronl the Publishers, 67 Sonthamptcn 

Ba,, Fa J i-rbii^s.3^Kf * * ^ *** P » 

[Fiill page views from piiotographs of of 52 castles with a page of historical 
and descriptive notes opposite each.] 


SCHOFIELD O JESSOV (Ltd.) are acknowledged to be 
*>ell qualified bp experience and training to advise 
parents and guardians in the choice of a School or Tutor.— 
217 Piccadilly, W. 
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Mr. Arnold Fairbairns’ List. 


Sterywan: A Morally 

With 12 full-pa»e and other Illustrations by 
AMBROSE DUDLEY. 4to. 3s. 6d net. | 


The Episcopal Arms | 

of England and Wales 

36 full-page coloured Plates with the correct 
Blazons and Introductory Note by AN j 
OFFICER OF ARM i. 4 to, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Strongholds of the Barons 

f full-pag» Plates with Descriptive Text by 
IVO BALL, M.A. 4to, clothigilt^js. 6d, j 
net. 


Tirseaa Folk-Lore and Sketches 1 

By ISABELLA M. ANDERTON. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. «et. 

**. . . a curious and fascinating collection that well i 
deserves the attention of those who appreciate the ] 
significance of folk-lore.”—M ousing Post. 


ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS, jo Cheapude, London, E.C. 


The NINETEENTH 
CENTURY SERIES 


“ An interesting and 
intellectual set of 
books."— Scotsman. 


Price SI- each net 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 

IN THE CENTURY 
By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON 

PROGRESS OF ART 

IN THE CENTURY 
By WILLIAM SHARP 

DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS 
OF THE CENTURY 
By Frol. C. O. B. ROBERTS 


V. S R. CHAMBERS, LU., LONDON and EDINBURGH 


I 

! 


i 


'J'HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION, 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Ass : stants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom fro« mini m time ®f Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical adme by eminent Pkrysieiais and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley i 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

Flf TH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the sub-criptions confers I 
an absolute right to thes- benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GcoftQE Lftftt+eit, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1 


THE FAMOUS THIN PAPER CLASSICS are steadily covering 
the whole available ground of English literature. In spite 
of the numerous reprints nowon the market they maintain 
their unique character for perfection, for purity of text, 
soundness and artistic charm of production, and cheapness. 
Some of these dainty and portable volumes, wuich cost 
3s. 6d. each, bound in leather, contain within a small 
compass five or six times as much matter as the leather- 
bound volumes in other series which are sold at 2s. The 
type is very legible, the paper opaque, the binding durable, 
and the decorative details exceedingly artistic. The 
volumes are really uniform typographically as well as in 
outward appearance. The various colours of the bindings 
serve only to mark the different classes into which the 
series is divided. New volumes are constantly being added, 
not so fast but that the reader of moderate means may 
find himself able to acquire the whole series. All of these 
works are printed from new type and never from old plates. 

NEWNES’ THIN PAPER GLASSICS 


Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque 
paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, 
printed on Japanese vellum, from drawings by Edmund J. Sullivan, 
Alfred Garth Jones ,. & Herbert Cole 

Lambskin, 3s. Sd. net. Cloth, 3s. net. 

By post, 3d. extra 


SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

POE'S TALES. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

LAMB’S WORKS. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 2 Vols. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, 1830-59. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

LANDOR’S SHORTER WORKS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


| MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. * Vols. 

MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES.. 

THE POEMS OF COLERIDGE. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

CHAPMAN'S HOMER’S ILIAD. 

CHAPMAN’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
HERRICK'S POEMS. 

THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN J0NS0N. 
STERNE’S NOVELS. 

GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
MARLOWE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. a Vols. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

THE ESSAYS OF ADDISON. 

BYRON. 3 Vols. 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 


PUNCH says:— 

" Lo, Messrs. Nkwnbs have published at the price 
Of three-and-six apiece these volumes three 
(Their print is pleasant and their binding nica) 

Of Byron's varied mass of poetry. 

Thini-paper classics are they, but to me 

What most appeals is this:—that they are bo nd 

In lambskin, like the wolf who fain would be 

Mistaken for a sheep, and scheming found 

Sheep’s clothing be3t to help him as he prowlid around.’’ 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lt’., 3-12 Southampton Street Strand, London, WC. 
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THE PAPER FOR A FRIEND ABROAD- 

o q Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 
U.S.A., a reader says : 

“I have just finished your issue 
of June 30th, and I want to say 
‘ Thanks ’ for it. My father 
sends it me each week, and I 
thought it would pleasure you 
to know how much it is appre¬ 
ciated, though it makes me 
very homesick at times. 

“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes 
quite a round as soon as I get 
through with it. The Ameri¬ 
cans—quite a good class up 
here—are amazed at the price 
considering the quality, and at 
the merit of the whole pro¬ 
duction.” 

The subscription rate for abroad is 8s. 8d. a year, post free. 

Shorter periods at proportionate rates. 

THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, 

TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. to or 12 Pages Daily. 

Potolab Fbatcbis ARB:— 

The Review* of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumd of the Prlneipal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with 

FuBett Reports of ell Current Events end Special Te/tgramt from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 

THE SPHERE. 

8 d . Weekly , 

k Literary Letter by C. K. S. appeals each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, B.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10,12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 

Thb Evening Papbb or thb bdocatbd Mam ahd his Familv. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers' Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 

THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen and the Northern Half of Scotland. 

Reviews of Books appear on Mondays and Thursdays, and on other days as required. 

Book Advertisements ore inserted on Literary Pate. 


NOW HEADY 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

* Vole., 15/- net, by poet *5/8. Vale. I and 2, If/6 eaeb net 
by post I2/II eaeb. 

Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


NOW READY 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Edward, 
Second Earl of Malmesbury, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, The Fifth Earl. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 act. By post, IO/II 


POLO 

PAST AND PRE8ENT 

By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 act, by post, 13/- 

Field .—"‘Polo Past and Present * deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting ihe reminiscence of an observant mind. 

" Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Pole and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and weli worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed consideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where¬ 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their comer, and many wholesome words of advice are ^spoken to guide tbs 
fulfilment of their duties. 

" A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.'* 


SHOOTING 

la Two Volumes 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 

2 Volt., 25/- act, by post 25/8. Volt. I aad 2,12/- eaeb act. 
by poet I2/II eaeb. 


FISHING 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Ready. Ia Two Volumes 

With Coloured Platei of Salmon and Trout Fliea. Over ago FnU-Pege 
Illustration, with various diagrams 

2 Vole.. 25/- act, by poet, 25/10. Vole. I aad 2, 12/6 eaeb 
aet, by poet 13/- eaeb. 


nkw BOOKS ARK promptly RRVIRWRO. Published at the Offices of COUNTRY LIFE," Ltd., 

Lohdon Office: 1,9 FLEET STREET, B.C. 20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Ballantyne 6 * Co Limited, Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of Countrv Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

and George Newnes, Ltd. Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Price Threepence 


Education 


Books for Sale, etc. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

«7 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 


too St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


N E U 1 LLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continne their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

—School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; large playing fields ; cricket, 
tennis, hockey, etc. Swedish gymnasium. Thorough 
Education on mod. lines. Resident Foreign 
Mistresses. Special course of instruction in 
Domestic Subjects and Gardening for elder Girls, 
Head-Mistress, Miss Neumann. 


Appointments Vacant 


M essrs, schofield & jessop, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to so do at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost. 


VARRELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
A BIRDS, fourth edition, by Newton and 
Saunders, 564 wood-engravings, 4 vols., published 
at £\ 4s., for £3 3s. ; Yarrell’s History of British 
Fishes, third edition, by Richardson, 522 wood 
engravings, 3 vols., published at £3 3s., for 
22s. 6d.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 1802 • Mathew's Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 

HI HERALDICA. Vol. ii, Fir.t Scries (about 1870), wanted ; 
Rood price given.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 
Vol i., 1869 for sale.) 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 


S TAMMERING.— The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per¬ 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for io years; interview on written 
application.—Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford 
Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


Typewriting: 


A UTHORS* MSS. f 9d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 
tullv typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Oraers promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, eic. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owin, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


B ORROW (G.) Romano Lalo-Lil, 1874 
Romany Rye, 2 vols, 1S57 
Bible in Spain, 3 vols 
Any of his Works 
Bouquet Parlant (Le), 8vo, 1780 
Bourne’* Regiment for the Sea, 4to, 1580 
Bourrienoe's Life of Napoleon, 4 vols, 1836 
Boxiana, 5 vols, 1812-30 
Boydell’s Heads of Illustrious Persons, 1811 

Illustrations to Shakespeare (100), folio, 1802 
Bovs (W.) Collections for Sandwich, Kent, 2 vols, 4to, 1792 
Braddock’s Expedition to Virginia, 8vo, i 775 
Braithwaite (R.) Kssaiesupou the Five Senses, 8vo, 1635, or 
any of his Tracts 

Braybrooke (Lord) Audlcy End, etc., 4to, 1836 
Breton (N.) England’s Selected Characters, 4to, 1643, or any 
of his Tracts 

Breton (N.) Post Paket of Mad Letters, 4to, i66’}-7o 
B ritish Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, 2 vols, 1822 
British Theatrical Gallery, 182s 
British Stage 1 Kenrick’s*. 5 vols, 1817-ax, or any 
B.-itmnia Ncwspiper, 1841 
Brodrick (W.) Falconer's Favourites, folio, 1865 
Bromc (A.) Songs and other Poems, 8vo, x66i 
Brome’s Covent Garden Drollery, 1672 
Bronte, Jane Eyre, 3 vols, 1847, or odd vols 
Shirley, 3 vols, 1819 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 3 vols, 1848 
Wuthering Heights, 3 vols, 1847 
Agnes Grey, vol 3, 1847 

Walter T. Spencer, «7 New Oxford Street. WO. 


Hotel 


Art 


T 


HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837 

Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital ,£30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
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Edited by 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


restrict my reply within the same limit, and publish the whole at my 
own expense without further comment. If my contentions are false, I 
am thus undertaking to offer every facility for my own exposure; 


To take one example, there seem to have been many 
more fleas in the Middle Ages than there are to-day. 
Mr. Coulton cites a passage from Csesarius where he 
describes the conversion of a knight who had long wished 
to enter the cloister, but who always hung back, “ on the 
cowardly plea that he feared the vermin of the garments 
(for our woollen clothing harbours much vermin).” He 
gives rather a clever translation of “ those verses which 
men are wont to repeat” quoted by Salimbene. The 
verses are; 

In x finita tria sunt animalia dira: 

Sunt pulices fortes, cimices culicumque cohortes; 

Sed pulices saltu fugiunt, culicesque volatu, 

Et amices pravi nequeunt foetore necari. 

And this is Mr. Coulton’s translation: 


On the walls of the National Gallery there is no more 
haunting portrait than that of Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
it seems almost a paradox that she should be the 
authoress of a little book for children which has long 
been a treasure of the bibliophile and is now reprinted. 
Its full title is “Original Stories from Real Life; with 
Conversations, calculated to Regulate the Affections, and 
Form the Mind to Truth and Goodness.” It was not 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s writing that made the book 
precious, but Blake’s characteristic illustrations. From 
the very titles of these one can gain an idea of the 
character of the volume. " Look what a fine morning it 
is. Insects, Birds and Animals are all enjoying existence.” 
There can be no mistake about the enjoyment of existence 
of the three figures which Blake has drawn. “ Indeed 
we are very happy 1” is put below a picture of a 
smoking hearth, a wife with the baby in her arms, 
an amiable looking husband with other arrows in his 
quiver and a boy’s model of a ship on the mantelpiece. 
“Be calm, my child, remember that you must do all the 
good you can the present day ” is illustrated by a lady 
with the tall bonnet of the late eighteenth century and two 
girls in flowing robes. “Trying to trace the sound, I 
discovered a little hut, rudely built,” is the text for a 
picture of the dwelling of the Welsh Harper. “Economy 
and Self-denial are necessary, in every station, to enable 
us to be generous ” is placed below a family in distress on 
which the righteous Mrs. Mason and her two pupils are 
gazing with the countenances of archangels; 


The text, though vastly different from that which is pro¬ 
vided for the juvenile population of to-day, can scarcely 
be described as namby-pamby. It contains among other 
things, a tale of suicide that would not have discredited 
any of those gloomy novelists who in this twentieth 
century harrow the feelings of their readers: 

The dead man's image haunted his imagination—he started— 
imagined that he was at his elbow—and shook the hand that had 
received the dying grasp—yet still it was pressed, and the pressure 
entered into his very soul. On the table lay two pistols, he caught up 
one, and shot himself. The report alarmed the family—the servants 
and his daughter, for his brother was not at home, broke open the 
door—and she saw the dreadful sight! As there was still some appear¬ 
ance of life, a trembling ray—she supported the body, and sent for 
assistance. But he soon died in her arms without speaking, before the 
servant returned with a surgeon. 


Rarely do we find in a grave and serious book a 
challenge such as that which Mr. G. G. Coulton has made 
in “From St. Francis to Dante.” His point is that 
people who hold up the Middle Ages as having been 
superior to our own, are under a grave error. Therefore 
he lays down his glove to those writers who “ disparage 
modern civilisation in comparison with what seems to me 
a purely imaginary past” His offer is as follows: 

If any one of these will now take me at my word, I will willingly 
accept his severest criticisms to the extent of thirty-two octavo pages, 


Three are the torments that rhyme— ex, 
Pulex and culex and cimex. 

Mighty to leap is the pulex. 

Swift on the wing is the culex ; 

But the cimex, whom no fumigation can slay, 
Is a monster more terrible even than they. 


In Mrs. Humphry Ward's pleasant memoir of her brother, 
a notice of which will be found on another column, she 
gives some interesting details in regard to Mr. Thomas 
Arnold’s attitude to her literary work. We are told that he 
was the first to prophesy the success of “ Robert Elsmere.” 
In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s books he seems to have taken a 
keen and critical interest. “Eleanor” does not seem to 
have been much to his mind, but to the delight of the 
novelist he found a “great help and distraction, during a 
dark time, in ‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter.’ ” He wrote: “ The 
Beschreibung in it is reduced to the minimum, and the 
Handlung brought to a maximum, as the great Vischer says 
they ought to be.” Mrs. Humphry Ward goes on to 
say: 

He liked a story to be “ripely human, and tasting of life.” 
Mrs. Oliphant delighted him; at her best he put her very high, and 
there was scarcely a story of hers that he could not read or hear with 
leasure. How many hours were charmed or lightened by hear 

ooks! 


In the Monthly Review for August will be found a 
singularly fine appreciation of the personality and poetry 
of the late Nora Chesson. The salient characteristic in 
her was “ the love which beats like a human heart,” and 
no extract could illustrate this bettej than the verse which 
concludes the review; 

Here are some sunsets we have seen together, 

Some silver-coloured dawns we’ve watched apart; 

November's twilight, May's enchanted weather. 

And the great sea known of no sailor’s chart. 

Rainbows and rain are here ; and here are laughter 
And sorrow of a glad and grieving year; 

But joy you give me comes before and after 
And is in every word I write you, dear. 


Mr. W. H. Mai lock, in the August number of the National 
Review, gives the Poet Laureate a sound rating lor care¬ 
lessness. Thus does he discourse of Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
shortcomings: 

This defect consists in the exaggerated importance which he attri¬ 
butes, firstly, to the spontaneous flow of poetic thought; and, secondly, 
to the language in which he himself spontaneously expresses it. to 
my judgment, both these primary spontaneities require to be submitted 
to a secondary process far longer and more painful than Mr. Austin 
will admit to be necessary ; and were X asked by him to justify this 
judgment I should appeal from what I regard as his fatal failures .to 
what I regard as his own signal successes. 

In recompense he directs attention to the beautiful 
verse which on occasion Mr. Austin can produce. The 
following is as about a fine an example as could have 
been selected; 
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The fluttering of the fallen leaves 
Dimples the leaden pool awhile; 

So Age impassively receives 

Youth's tale of troubles with a smile. 


The late Lord Tennyson used to have an almost 
whimsical horror of seeing his poetry printed in school 
books. Probably he had a lively memory of the old days 
at Somersby when his stern parent, Dr. Tennyson, used to 
take instruction into his own hands. How many of us 
remember a time when we hated the very names of Virgil 
and Horace, even of Homer himself, because they were 
associated with an eternal grind ? So strong is this 
memory in the mind of the present writer that it always 
keeps him from returning to Germany, where one of his 
ephemeral works has been turned into a school book and 
been published with notes, glossary, and other apparatus 
of the modern pedant. He cannot help imagining that 
the unfortunate schoolboys who have been compelled to 
devote hours of sunshine to the elucidation of this work 
will regard the writer as a kind of foreign ogre deserving 
of the worst punishment that schoolboys can inflict. 

These reflections arose upon looking through a little 
volume issued by Messrs. Blackie and Sons under the 
name of “ An Introduction to Good Poetry.” It made us 
ask if the poetry we read at school was good or not. 
Whatever the answer may be, it was so drilled into the 
minds of the pupil that the writer can repeat a great deal 
of it by heart at the present moment. The popular school 
poems of that day were : “ The boy stood on the burning 
deck,” “ Up, up let us a voyage take, why sit we here at 
ease,” “What is time ? I asked an aged man, a man of 
cares,” “ The clock strikes one, we take no note of time.” 
This last, it may be necessary to inform our readers, is an 
ebullition from the gloomy muse of Dr. Young whose 
“Night Thoughts” was then considered a classic. 
Pollock’s “ Course of Time ” and the works of Akenside, 
and, as one of our morning contemporaries charmingly puts 
it, at least once a week, “ Men of that ilk ” were supposed 
to be classics in those days. 


We wonder if the excellent Mr. Davidson who edits 
the collection before us be not under a similar superstition. 
If the boys in elementary schools are able to read with 
any pleasure or understanding Tennyson's “ Glory of 
warrior, glory of orator, glory of song,” Mr. Kipling’s 
“Recessional,” Shelley’s "Summer and Winter," or, 
worst of all, Wordsworth’s “ Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey,” all that we can say is that the new 
generation differs very much from the old. These and 
many other beautiful poems included in this volume 
would surely be Greek to the average schoolboy. Even 
on a point of quality surely Herrick’s “ Fair daffodils, we 
weep to see you haste away so soon," would appeal more 
to the child mind than Wordsworth’s “ I wandered lonely 
as a cloud," and if we must have poetry about death 
surely “ Fear no more the heat of the sun ” ought to have 
been included. But perhaps the notes will carry the 
readers through. How nice it is to be told in regard to 
“ Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea,” that “ the poet 
is saying good-bye to the little brook that runs by the 
garden of his old home”—we can assure our readers that 
some of the notes are even more erudite than this. 


We have received from Berkeley, California, the follow¬ 
ing singular notice, signed Adair Welcker, who modestly 
addresses it to all mankind, no doubt being perfectly sure 
in his own mind that there is nothing in human form 
which will not be affected by the fate that has befallen 
his book. We do not pretend to understand it: 

It may interest those in various countries of the world who possess 
copies of the ninth edition of *' A Dream of Realms Beyond Us " to 
know that the three hundred and over, of the copies that had not left 
San Francisco were in a building that, after the earthquake, was 
dynamited, and in the district that was, later on, burned. But, of the 


City Celestial, described in "A Dream of Realms Beyond Us,” that is 
set in the clouds of heaven above the Golden Gate, and above a City 
than which, none less hypocritical has been in the world, there to be 
a door and entrance way through which Justice, coming down to the 
Cities of earth, will cause them to conform to, and become one with 
what is in the work ; of the City whose tents, described in “ A Dream 
of Realms Beyond Us,” became all at once, after April i8 f 1906, in 
their tens of thousands, duplicated in Golden Gate Park beneath it. it 
is needless to say ; that, by earthquake or fire, the eternal foundations 
of that City through which, over the whole earth shall hereafter rule, 
not the bottom, and the wills of majorities, but the top, and the ngnt, 
above all Kings and Rulers of earth—one Kingdom that shall go 
now into action and have no end—have not been, and are not to be, 
hak en 

Motionless will they stand, while (until the horrors of hypocrisy in 
them cease, and indifference) London and Washington and other cities 
of earth that, on foundations of human blood, do part of their commerce, 
are caused, through Justice, to conform themselves to that which has 
been put into the City Celestial that is above it. 


The autograph letter of Sir Walter Scott, which was 
sold this week at Sotheby’s, was addressed to Anna 
Seward on receipt of her criticism of “ Marmion.” 
Praised by Samuel Johnson, and admired as a writer by 
Macaulay, Anna Seward, now completely forgotten, corre¬ 
sponded with Scott for some years before her death in 
1809, and then made him her literary executor. The 
letter of Sir Walter is of peculiar interest: “It is long 
since I have been honoured with your kind letter contain¬ 
ing so favourable and partial an analysis of ‘ Marmion.’ 
It is now lying before me, and the contents are enough to 
warm my blood to the finger ends, although our coals are 
all expended, the snow lying two feet deep, and the roads 
impassable. My reason for transporting Marmion from 
Lichfield was to make good the minstrel prophecy of 
Coustance’s song. Why I should ever have taken him 
there I cannot very well sav. Attachment to the place— 
its locality with respect to Tamworth, the ancient seat of 
the Marmions; partly, perhaps, the whim of taking a slap 
at Lord Brooke en passant." 


The town of Bordeaux, being justly proud of the fact that 
Montaigne was once mayor of the town, is publishing a 
definitive edition of the Essays. Owing to the author’s 
corrections and additions the text of the essays varies 
considerably, but the new edition—which is under the 
care of M. Strowski, professor in the University of 
Bordeaux—will contain the complete text with notes on 
the variations. One of the older editions of that book 
‘'altogether without guile” contains in the preface a 
eulogy, by the “incomparable Thuanus,” in which it is 
said that “ while Montaigne was at Venice, he was elected 
Mayor of Bordeaux, which place was bestowed only upon 
persons of the first quality, and even the governors of the 
province thought it was an honour for them.” 


A new institution has just been founded in Venice for 
the revival of letters in that city, under the name of 
“L’lstituto Veneto di Arti Grafiche.” Its object is to 
promote printing in all its various branches and to restore 
an art which was once of such widespread fame in Italy. 
That Venice should be chosen as one of the spots for such 
a purpose is peculiarly appropriate, for, as is well known, 
it was in Venice that printing was most warmly en¬ 
couraged and developed when, after its invention in 
Germany, it was introduced into Italy. No less than one 
hundred and sixty-four printing presses were set up in 
Venice in the second half of the fifteenth century, and 
during the first thirty years that they were at work the 
number of books printed is estimated at two millions. 
Aldo Manuzio settled in Venice in 1489, and lived and 
worked there till his death in 1515. During those years 
he commenced the publication of the Aldine editions 
which his descendants carried on after him, and which 
have made his name famous throughout the world of 
letters. 


The first term of the Academy of Dramatic Art under 
its new government by a council comprising Sir Squire 
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Bancroft (the president), Mr. John Hare, Mr. Tree, 
Mr. George Alexander, Mr- Forbes Robertson, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Pinero, and Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, has just ended. It has been a very successful 
session. There have been over eighty students. In 
addition to those given by the regular staff of instructors 
special rehearsals in the “ Final School ” have been held 
by Mr. John Hare in Act iof Mr. Pinero’s play, The Prof¬ 
ligate, by Mr. George Alexander in Act 1 of Mrs. Craigie’s 
comedy,The Ambassador, and duo’ogues f rom Old Heidelberg, 
and by Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft in Act 1 of Bulwer’s 
comedy, Money. The usual rehearsal classes both for 
junior and senior students have been conducted by 
Mr. Lyall Swete and Mr. Fisher White, who have been 
appointed by the Council to the teaching staff of the 
Academy, and as many as six different characters have 
been studied and rehearsed by some of the students. An 
additional class in the “ Final School ” has been instructed 
by Mr. James Fernandez. 


The term ended with the junior pupils giving final 
rehearsals of their term’s work, and an interesting com¬ 
petition between Mr. Lyall Swete’s and Mr. Fisher 
White’s final classes, each of which gave a performance 
upon the Academy stage of In a Balcony, by Robert 
Browning. Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
and Captain Marshall were the judges. 


There has been added to the curriculum a course of 
introductory lectures upon “ The History of the English 
Theatre,” which will be given every term to the new 
students. The practical result of the Academy’s work is 
that many professional engagements have been secured 
by senior students either on tour or in London under 
various managements. The Council have appointed 
Mr. George Bancroft Administrator of the Academy. The 
next term will begin on September 29. All applications 
should be addressed to the Administrator, The Academy 
of Dramatic Art, 62 Gower Street, W.C. 


At the last sitting of the Gogol committee the sculptor 
Andreeff was granted two thousand five hundred pounds 
to prepare a model of a monument to Gogol, life size, and 
five hundred pounds for superintending the casting. The 
whole monument will cost eight thousand pounds. 

The new series of the Library World has started well. 
Without taking the credit for the extension, although we 
have consistently advised the publication of a list such as 
this, we are glad to see greatly increased space devoted to 
the “ Book Selector." This department of the Library 
World is rendered more valuable by the careful annota¬ 
tions, and the addition of the marks of Mr. Brown’s new 
classification. It is a pity that Mr. Brown has sent this 
system into the world without a name. Half the secret 
of success lies in the choice of a good title. We admit it 
is a difficult matter, but any sort of title is better than no 
name. Even such a title as the “Concrete” or the 
“Constant,” or, better still, the “Individual” system 
would be preferable to its present unnatural condition. In 
addition to its “Selector” pages, the Library World 
devotes a good deal of space to bibliography. 


The study of bibliography is an essential element of 
literary knowledge, and although Mr. Inkster’s utopian 
forecast, that it will be eventually a compulsory subject 
in the school curriculum, may never be realised, there are 
undeniable signs that it is receiving more of the attention 
due to it. The forthcoming issue (1907) of the " Literary 
Year Book” will contain a complete bibliography of the 
prose and poetry of George Meredith, including his con¬ 
tributions to periodicals, and a complete classified list of 
the titles, publishers, prices, etc., of the various recent 
series of reprints, such as the World’s Classics, Everyman’s 
Library, etc. 


NICOLETTE 

I. 

Do you remember how one summer day 
You called me Aucassin ? Sweet Nicolette, 

I broke ray prison-bars and rode away 
Into the woods. Dearest, did you forget ? 
Where is the bower, where the magic spray 
To heal my wounds withal ? I wander yet. 

II. 

The weak would yield: only the strong recover 
And, when a stronger presses, bend. 

I marvel not that once I was your lover, 

But that you dare to be my friend. 

C. R. S. 


LITERATURE 

ARISTOPHANES IN ENGLISH VERSE 

The Birds of Aristophanes. Translations, introduction and 
commentary by B. B. Rogers, M.A. (Bell, 10s. 6d.) 

Many years ago a brilliant young barrister published four 
plays of Aristophanes with critical and explanatory notes 
and a translation in verse which showed the learned world 
that it was richer by a scholar who was not only a worthy 
successor of the great textual critics of the English school, 
but also had a touch so light that he could rival Gilbert 
in his deft turning of verses and ingenious command of 
rhyme. He has for some time abandoned his profession, 
and has devoted his leisure to the production of a com¬ 
plete edition of the comedies of Aristophanes in six 
volumes. The Birds and Peace are to form vol. iii. Vol. 
v., Frogs and Ecclesiazusae, is now ready, price 15s. The 
Thesmophoriazusae may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Rogers’s notes are marked by great freshness and 
originality, and his commentary is as “ durchgehend ” as 
it is readable. He has in his introduction between sixty 
and seventy pages on the many birds mentioned in the 
lay, and an interesting excursus on the music of the 
ute as representing the nightingale’s song. The Birds 
was produced in 414 B.c., while the fate of the disastrous 
expedition to Sicily still trembled in the balance. Between 
it and the Peace, brought out in 421, there is no extant 
comedy. There is considerable resemblance between 
these two plays, especially in their idyllic character and in 
the exquisite lyrics which, as in Shakespeare, run like a 
golden thread through the delicate texture of the 
dramatic fabric. It is clear from the sixth book of 
Thucydides, as well as from Plutarch, that the Athenians 
intended the conquest of Sicily to be the first step in a 
grand scheme of imperial aggrandisement, including 
the subjugation not only of Hellas but of Carthage, the 
Italian Greek colonies and “ many barbarians, Iberians 
and others.” Aristophanes in the Birds gives a comic 
picture of the vaulting ambition of Alcibiades and other 
ancient Athenian empire-builders, who, be it observed, 
though not directly encouraged are not discouraged; 
for Nephelococcygia, though besieged by oracle-mongers, 
priests, poets, surveyors, act-mongers, etc., and all 
the parasites, which prey upon a nascent body politic, 
in the end turns out a brilliant success. So far and 
no farther the Birds is an allegory. Mr. Rogers 
rightly rejects the Teutonic attempts to lay a heavy 
hand on a film of gossamer, “ to coarsen the delicate fibre 
of Aristophanic fantasy.” The most ingenious of these 
is the essay of Professor Siivern read before the Royal 
Academy of Science at Berlin in 1827, in which he tries to 
persuade us that the gods in the play are the Spartans, 
the birds the Athenians, and the men the minor Hellenic 
states. After pointing out many difficulties and inconsis¬ 
tencies in this theory, Mr. Rogers shows how very similar 
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arguments might be used to prove that the Tempest is an 
allegorical representation of the reign of Elizabeth and 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Such an hypothesis 
might be defended thus: 

It is impossible that Shakespeare should have left unnoticed that 
mighty struggle, which, occurring when he was about twenty-four 
years of age, must have left an indelible impression on his mind. It 
requires but little penetration to see that the Virgin Miranda dwelling 
on her sea-girt isle was intended to represent the Virgin Queen dwelling 
in “ this little isle" of England. Prospero, extirpated out of England 
but “ prosperous " here, represents (not as Peisthetaerus the sophistical 
spirit of the age, but) the spirit of the Reformation. The inveterate 
enemy to Prospero is the King of Naples; and who was King of Naples 
at this time but Philip of Spain, the inveterate enemy of the Reforma¬ 
tion ? He is approaching the island, which is Prospero’s last refuge, 
when his ship is wrecked by a storm raised against him by powers 
more than human. 

The commentary is full of scholarly remarks on the 
language of the play, as well as interesting illustration of 
its matter, drawn from modern as well as ancient litera¬ 
ture. But the chief feature is, of course, the translation, 
which shows all the point, force, and ingenuity which we 
expect from the editor. Here is the Bird-call by the 
Hoopoe and Nightingale. It has all the “heart” of the 
Shakespearean lyric: 

(The land bi>ds) 

Come hither any bird with plumage like my own ; 

Come hither ye that batten on the acres newly sown, 

On the acres by the farmers neatlv sown. 

And the myriad tribes that feed on the barley and the seed, 

The tribes that lightly fly giving out a gentle cry ; 

And ye who round the clod in the furrow-riven sod 
With voices sweet and low twitter flitter to and fro, 

Singing, tio tio tio tiotinx. 

And ye who in the gardens a pleasant harvest glean 
Lurking in the branches of the ivy ever green ; 

And ye who top the mountains with gay and airy flight; 

And ye who in the olive and the arbutus delight; 

Come hither one and ail, come flying to our call, 

Tnot6 triotb totobrinx. 

(The sea birds) 

Ye with the halcyons flitting delightedly 
Over the surge of the infinite sea, 

Come to the great Revolution awaiting us. 

Hither, come hither, come hither to me. 

Hither to listen tp wonderful words' 

Hither we summon the taper-neck’d birds. 

For hither has come a shrewd old file. 

Such a deep old file, such a sharp old file, 

His thoughts are new, and new deeds he'll do. 

Come here and confer with this shrewd old file. 

Come hither! Come hither 1 Come hither ! 

Toro-tore-toro-torotinx! 

Kickatau Kickabau ! 

Toro-toro-toro-lillilinx. 

It would be pleasant to give examples of the translator’s 
command over the various metres used in this delightful 
freak of poetic fancy; but the limits of a notice forbid. 
We must, however, find room for a specimen of the 
Parabasis, including the famous Cosmogony essayed by so 
many translators from Swinburne downwards: 

There was Chaos at first and Darkness and Night and Tartarus vasty 
and dismal; 

But the Earth was not there nor the Sky nor the Air, till at length in 
the bosom abysmal 

Of Darkness an egg from the whirlwind conceived was laid by the 
sable-plumed Night, 

And out of that egg as the Seasons revolved sprang Love the entrancing, 
the bright, 

Love brilliant and bold with his pinions of Cold, like a whirlwind re¬ 
fulgent and sparkling! 

Love hatched us commingling in Tartarus wide with Chaos, the murky, 
the darkling, 

And brought us above as the firstlings of Love, and first to the light we 
ascended; 

There was never a race of Immortals at all till Love had the universe 
blended; 

Then all things commingling together in Love, there arose the fair Earth 
and the Sky, 

And the limitless Sea. and the race of the Gods, the Blessed who never 
shall die. 

So we than the Blessed are older by far, and abundance of proof is 
existing 

That we are the children of Love, for we fly unfortunate lovers assist¬ 
ing. 


And many a man who has found to his cost his powers of persuasion 
have failed, 

And his loves have abjured him for ever, again by the power of the 
Birds has prevailed : 

For the gift of a quail or a porphyry rail or a Persian or goose will 
regain them. 

And the chief of the blessings ye mortals enjoy by the help of the Birds 
ye obtain them 

'Tis from us that the signs of the Seasons in turn, Spring. V\ inter and 
Autumn are known— 

When from Libva the crane flies clanging again - Ti the time for the 
seed to l>e sown. 

And the skipper may hang up his rudder a > h:l - and sleep alter all hi t 
exertions. 

And Orestes may weave him a wrap to be warm when out on his 
thieving excursions. 

Then cometh the kite with its hovering flight of the advent of Spring 
to tell, 

And the Spring sheep-shearing begins, and next your woollen attire 
you sell. 

And buy a lighter and daintier garb when you note the return of the 
swallow. 

Thus your Ammon. Dodona and Delphi we are, we are also your 
Phcebus Apollo: 

For whatever you do, if a trade you pursue or goods in the market are 
buying. 

Or the wedding attend of a neighbour or friend, first you look to the 
Birds and their flying. 

And whene'er you of omen or augury speak, 'tis a bud you are always 
repeating: 

A rumour s a bird and a sneeze is a bird, ard so is a word or a meet- 
ing. 

A servant s a bird and an ass is a bird. It must therefore assuredly 
follow 

That the Birds are to you—I protest it is true—your prophetic divining 
Apollo. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


THOMAS ARNOLD 

Studies of Roman imperialism. By W. T. Arnold, M.A. Edited 
by Edward Fiddes, M.A. (Manchester: at the Univer¬ 
sity Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Working behind the visible forces of our time there is a 
regiment of nameless men who, refusing to fall in wiih 
the modern love of advertisement, nevertheless exert an 
immeasurable influence upon their contemporaries. They 
are birds of the night. When streets are hushed beneath the 
stars and the sober citizen asleep, they are toiling through 
“flimsy” and preparing opinions to guide the world at 
its awaking. But they cling to anonymity and make 
their journal what the State was to the antique Roman 
citizen. They may see themselves quoted, but it is 
always as the paper, never by tbeir own names. Of such 
was the writer of the book before us. From the excellent 
memoir of her brother prefixed to the “Studies of Roman 
Imperialism ” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, we are able to 
see that Arnold was typical of his profession. The word 
journalist, we are afraid, does not gain in dignity with the 
advance of time, indeed it stinks in the nostrils of the 
more fastidious. They associate it so much with the 
personality of a pushing Paul Pry whose business in life 
is to worm himself into the secrets of others, to maKe 
sensational copy wherever it is possible, and to advertise 
himself 011 each occasion that turns up. Moreover he has 
not, as a rule, any reverence for the language that he 
must use daily. His business, as he himself recognises it, 
is not to maintain the purity of the mother tongue, but 
to be eflective at any cost. With the merits of any public 
question he is not to any large extent concerned, his sole 
object being to see it from some point of view that will 
impress the crowd. Yet it would be extremely unjust to 
a most honourable and useful profession if they were all 
lumped together under one category. There are many 
newspapers in England, and on the whole the most 
influential are those which control individual vagaries, and, 
as a rule, they are also more prosperous than those which 
flaunt the individual’s name. They withstand the 
temptation to be sensational, do not encourage seif- 
advertisement among their writers, and day by 
day print articles that stand exclusively on their own 
merits and owe nothing to the signature of a 
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famous name. Arnold was one of those who preferred 
that way of doing things. Like all of his family he had 
an innate love of scholarship which had been cherished 
and developed at a public school and the university. 
His father was the second son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
and the younger brother of Matthew Arnold. He was of 
those who answered to the movement in favour of manual 
labour which made itself felt in certain circles during the 
first quarter of Queen Victoria’s reign, when it will be 
remembered even Carlyle himself expressed a wish that 
he could lay down the pen and depart into the back- 
woods of America, to spend his time henceforth in felling 
trees. Many of the lesser lights who moved round 
Carlyle expressed themselves still more strongly in favour 
of manual labour, and Thomas Arnold took the doctrine 
so seriously that he left this country for New Zealand in 
1847. Of course he found that he had been wrong. 
The poor scholar steeped in George Sand, Emerson and 
Carlyle, was not made for the rough and tumble of 
colonial life, and disillusion and disappointment followed. 
Luckily for him however, at that time Sir William 
Denison, Governor of Tasmania, hearing that a relative 
of Arnold’s was in New Zealand, offered him the post of 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Tasmania. Within a few 
months Arnold took up his new position and he was 
married at his new home on June 15,1850. He seems to 
have been of a temperament that was intellectually rest¬ 
less, and those pleasant years were not to continue Jong. 
In 1856 he joined the Church of Rome and had to give up 
his inspectorship, and sailed home practically without 
prospects. Within a few months however, he was 
offered the Professorship of English Literature in the new 
Catholic University of Dublin of which Dr. Newman was 
the head, and for the next five years was fixed in Ireland. 
During that time the children spent most of their holidays 
at Fox How, Thomas Arnold’s old home in the Lake 
District, and of those days Mrs. Humphry Ward gives a 
very pretty description. 

The delights of the garden; of its brook, which could be dammed 
and bridged by the third generation, as Matthew Arnold and bis 
brothers and misters bad dammed and bridged it in the second ; the 
charm of its vrooded knolls, its wild strawberry beds, its rocks where 
the wild pinks grew, its hidden thickets of wild raspberries, its border 
of wood above the rippling or swirling Rotba; the humours of its old 
gardener, Banks, who gave but the Psalm and hymn-tunes on Sunday, 
in Rydal Chapel, with ^ tuning-fork; its beloved birch-tree, its out¬ 
look on the deep bosom of Fairfield, its roses and Its rhododendrons— 
these things sank deep info young hearts', and William Arnold’s love 
of the Lakes, and of all the detail of their stteams and hills, mnst be 
dated from these childish days. 

The principal thing, to notice however, is that the boy 
was brought up in an atmosphere of letters. He does not 
seem to have developed much originality, but rather to 
have become a careful and sound thinker. In poetry he 
felj under the influence of Rossetti. Of hi$ life at Oxford 
as coach and lecturer to the women students, there is 
nothing particular to be said. His real career began when 
Mr. C. P. Scott, editor of the Manchester Guardian , came 
to Oxford in search of recruits for his paper. Mr. Humphry 
Ward introduced him to Arnold and his removal to Man¬ 
chester followed. His life there was typical of that of a 
first-class provincial journalist. He was greatly interested 
in the political controversies that raged during the ’eighties 
and seems gradually to have been brought on to write 
leaders and reviews; to criticise pictures and music and 
to perform the other miscellaneous duties attached to such 
a post as that which he held. Being at Manchester he 
made its interests his own. 

The vast machinery of Manchester trade and manufacture, its 
economic bearings, and its human implications; Manchester art and 
music; or the plays given at Manchester theatres ; the neighbouring 
country, its moors and streams, and woods on which the mills 
encroached year by year; Lancashire dialect and Lancashire poets; 
Lancashire birds and flowers; the growth of Owens College, the 
development of an Art Gallery, the preservation of local traditions; to 
all these matters, great and small, he gave his eager mind almost from 
the first. 


It might have been thought that the perfoimance of 
these multifarious tasks would have ended by crippling 
and enfeebling his mind, as few men are able to combine 
the man of letters with the journalist, though there have 
been brilliant exceptions such as John Morley, Frederick 
Greenwood, and Walter Bagehot. He kept himself from 
falling into this slough by persistence and assiduity in his 
historical studies: that is to say, he was a specialist as 
well as a newspaper writer. Others have kept the divine 
spark alight by their devotion in their leisure hours to 
belles lettres, but though an insatiable reader he developed 
no capacity for becoming a really great writer. Mr. C. E. 
Montague, who contributes a memoir of his middle life, 
shows the limitations of bis style in a passage that is well 
worth quoting. 

Arnold would have been quick to show that his prose is not of the 
very best—that it is not exquisite ; that, though there is rhythm, there 
are no new finds in rhythm, none of the prose melodies that ripple, 
trail, or climb to the ear in ways of their own ; that the phrase might 
be richer in second intentions, that there might be harmonics to the 
notes; that the emphasis with its frontal attack, the open laying out 
of the antitheses, the whole technical affinity to Macaulay, preclude 
the best choiceness. Yet it is good workaday prose; it has connec¬ 
tion ; not the connection of conjunctive particles; it coheres organi¬ 
cally; the paragraph, not the sentence, is the unit of thought, the 
strong sense crossing in its stride the little breaks at which bad writers 
fu ss with their little bridges. The style, again, is what the craft call 
fluffless—there is no inky humming and ha-ing, or clearing of the 
literary throat; and the whole is a-tingle with an unbookish ring ; you 
would think that he said it aloud while he wrote, and indeed it reads 
as his talk sounded, and one hears In it the rise and fall of his eager 
voice pressing its points. 

In that paragraph we seem to see the reason why he was 
not able to break away from journalism altogether. The 
lack of the highest quality in his prose style is really akin 
to that dependence on the opinion of others which pre¬ 
vented him from being an original thinker in the world 
of politics. He was only a loyal and staunch follower, at 
one time of Mr. Forster and always of Mr. Gladstone. 
Yet when we come to sum up his character and achieve¬ 
ments it must be admitted by all ithat he added to the 
dignity and honour of the profession to which he 
belonged. 


THE ART OF HENRY JAMES 

The S'ovels of Henry Jqmex. A study. By Elisabeth Luthbr 
Cary. (Putnams, 5 s.) 

We can picture the “ general reader ” thinking of one of 
Mr. Henry James’s novels what Mr. Herbert Paul once 
said of one of Matthew Arnold’s poems—that “ it probably 
means something.” The puzzle arises, of course, from the 
extreme caution with which Mr. James puts pen to paper. 
It has been said of him that he gropes his way through 
the English language like a blind man tapping with a 
stick; but that, whether malice inspired it or not, i* an 
injustice. The ruling passion with Mr. James is indubitably 
the desire to make a plain straightforward statement; but 
he has a higher conception of the nature of a plain 
straightforward statement than the rest of us. He knows 
that few, if any, words have a hard and fixed significance, 
that propositions apparently simple, may really be as 
elastic as india-rubber and convey quite different meanings 
to different minds, and that even a truth is no better than 
a half-truth when it is only examined from a single point 
of view. He finds it necessary, therefore, to define his 
words, to qualify his propositions, and. as it were, to crane 
his neck and squint, in order to get glimpses of the truth 
from several angles simultaneously. Gladstone, as we all 
know, did the same, and was currently accused of intending 
to deceive, when his actual purpose was to explain his 
position beyond the possibility of misunderstanding. 
Mr. Henry James is, in this respect, the worthiest of 
Gladstone’s disciples, though, dealing with subtler emotions 
than any to which Gladstone ever appealed, he has to cope 
with more embarrassing difficulties than Gladstone ever 
faced. He feels the need of anticipating objections, and 
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clearing up misapprehensions before they arise; he feels 
also that he cannot make clear exactly what he means 
unless at the same time he points out, by cunning paren¬ 
theses and other tricks of style, exactly what he does not 
mean. That is the reason why, though he has spent the 
whole of his literary life in trying to make plain straight¬ 
forward statements, the general reader is a little apt to 
declare that he has never yet succeeded in making one; 
and that is also a reason why there might be some 
advantage in forming a Henry James Society for the 
elucidation of his message to the world. Pending the 
formation of such a Society, the general reader will feel a 
certain amount of gratitude to Miss Elizabeth Cary for 
undertaking the task of interpretation, single-handed. 

We say “ a certain amount of gratitude” advisedly, 
for Miss Cary is not quite an ideal interpreter. The 
ideal interpreter of obscure literature to the general 
reader would be a person like the coach in “ The Cam¬ 
bridge Freshman” who, for the benefit of poll-men, 
decided all the knotty points on which more learned 
doctors disagreed. When one learned doctor said that the 
meaning of a difficult passage ‘‘might be this,” and 
another, not less learned, opined that “ it might be that,” 
the coach, it will be remembered, told the poll-men “ what 
it was.” There is none of that lucid cocksureness about 
Miss Cary’s commentary. The mantle of the master whom 
she expounds has in some degree fallen upon her. Like 
him, instead of boldly laying down the law, she fumbles 
and feels her way to cloudy and dubious conclusions; and, 
if there were any question of facing an examination, 
we should hesitate to advise students to get up their 
subjects from her book. It contains no precipitated 
phrases, no luminous generalisations to linger in the 
memory. Yet the points are there, though they have 
to be dug for, and her work may help the the beginner 
to see of what forces Mr. James is the product, and what, 
in a general way, he is driving at. As Heine was said 
to be a Parisian born in Germany, so he may be said 
to be a cosmopolitan born in Boston. And to be born in 
Boston was, in George Gissing’s memorable phrase, to be 
“bom in exile.” That is the first clue to Mr. Henry 
James, as any one may see who will re read his Life 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr. James was drawn to Europe 
as the provincial is drawn to the capital. He tries to 
adopt, at one and the same time, the mental attitude of 
the native and the stranger—to note picturesquely the 
contrasts which strike the former, and yet to feel, with 
the latter, that he has lived there all his life. Unable to 
tolerate the novelty of the Western, he can never feel 
quite at his ease with the traditions and antiquities of the 
Eastern world. Naturally, therefore, he likes to write of 
the American of various types getting used to Europe, 
and to depict the clash, or rather the contact, of the two 
civilisations. He wants to make plain straightforward 
statements upon the subject, but, approaching it in a com¬ 
plicated frame of mind, finds it very difficult to combine 
plainness with accuracy. His frame of mind has grown 
more rather than less complicated with the years, with the 
result that he is now perhaps farther than ever from the 
plain straightforward statement which he has, for the last 
forty years, been trying desperately hard to make. 

No doubt he finds it the harder to make it because, as 
Miss Cary points out, the things which he regards as im¬ 
portant are not those which are visible upon the surface. 
Perhaps it would be too much to say that men and women 
are not interesting to him until he sees them beginning to 
get bored; but at all events he proceeds on the theory 
that the fundamentally significant problems are those 
which do not arise until the struggle for existence is over. 
With the actual battle of life—its anguish and its triumphs 
—he deals very little. He seems, indeed, to regard the 
battle as a stem necessity too often standing between man 
and the things that really matter; and the spectacle that 
absorbs and fascinates him is that of men and women 
seeing what they can make of their lives after the battle 
has been won and the sordid necessity removed. It is, 


indeed, the ultimate problem, though only the select few 
get near enough to it to feel that it poignantly concerns 
them. It is the problem which Mill faced in the “ crisis” 
of his youth, when he told himself that, even if he 
achieved all the objects for which he was working, he 
would derive no particular satisfaction irom the achieve¬ 
ment—the crisis from which he was delivered, as the 
Autobiography relates, by discovering from Wordsworth’s 
poetry what would be the permanent source of happi¬ 
ness when all possible material improvements in the con¬ 
dition of the world should have been effected. It is the 
problem that the Preacher was facing when he wrote that 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit. It is the problem 
of the men of forty and the women of thirty who look 
down the hill without need to take anxious thought for the 
morrow, but have lost some of their early illusions. To 
say that is to say that it is a problem not at all un¬ 
worthy of Mr. Henry J ames’s subtle analysis. He has not 
solved it, of course; he has not even made a plain straight¬ 
forward statement about it. But he has stated and re¬ 
stated it, and presented it in innumerable shapes with 
marvellous analytical power, and almost uncanny insight 
into the mechanism of the human mind. 


UNCROWNED KINGS 

Heroes of Exile. By Hugh Clifford. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 
Hois sans Couronnes. Par Le Baron Marc de Villiers du 

Terrace. (Paris : Perrin, 5 francs.) 

The Heroes of Exile, whom Mr. Clifford has rescued from 
forgotten records or merely from family tradition, have 
all one bond of union. They possess that chief attribute 
of the Happy Warrior, who could “ turn his necessity to 
glorious gain ” ; and that is the last art of life. Mr. Clif¬ 
ford writes with reverence and great sympathy, and he 
succeeds in his aim, set forth simply in his preface : 

The stories in this book ... are not themselves romances. They 
are history not fiction; waifs and strays of history that have been 
gathered lovingly into a new habitation ; and it has been my aim 
throughout to make my heroes live for you again, as once of old they 
lived so that . . . you may realise them not as shadow-shapes, but as 
men of flesh and blood and bone like tbe rest of us. 

Men they are, and men who have lived finely against fear¬ 
ful odds without the help of that final accident which 
brings success and fame. Their deeds have not become 
common property and have not won the public’s acclama¬ 
tion. And, accordingly, there is a fragrance, a kind of 
restful freshness about their lives which Fame would have 
taken from them. For Fame is apt to vulgarise by its 
touch. A melody is cheapened by popular approval: the 
vulgarity of the street-organs from which it is wound out 
and the dust of the street-corners at which it is whistled 
mingle with the beauty which it once possessed and spoil 
it. So Fame can bespatter the famous, until his real 
features are hidden by a mask of praise and prejudice, and 
he becomes an idol wrapped in tawdry and tinsel, the 
mob's own favours. The mob acclaims success; but it is 
the vitality concealed in the effort which matters and is 
worthy of acclamation. 

M. le Baron Marc de Villiers du Terrage differs very much 
from Mr. Clifford in his treatment. He records drily the 
splendid lunacies of his uncrowned kings: he looks upon 
them with a twinkling eye and calls them in his preface : 
” assez minces aventuriers, “miniscules Buonapartes,” 
and laments that he has only one “ gracieuse figure 
feminine”: ‘‘Quelle jolie page d’historiette serait pour- 
tant la conquete du Monomotapa par quelque Chevaliere 
d’ Eon I ” are his last words. He sees the madness of 
their wild genius: Mr. Clifford the poetry that is inherent 
in all effort, in all conflict with the inexorable forces. 

And so, though the titles inspire with the same thrill 
(and “ Rois sans Couronne ” is more expressive than 
“ Heroes in Exile ”), yet the pageant ot the persons 
chosen by each passes by in an oddly different manner; 
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and Marie David, Comte de Ray and King of theSedangs, 
who appears in both, is scarcely recognisable, except for 
the dull facts of his name and of his actual exploits. It 
is hard to believe that the extravagant impostor of the 
cynical Baron is the magnetic personality who crowned 
himself king of a little tract of land and some natives, 
issued orders which were eagerly accepted by careful 
business men, and declared himself at war with France, 
without a smile, colossal humourist that he was : France 
treated him as seriously as he was obliged to treat his own 
escapade. 

And this Marie is the meeting-point, from which either 
pageant wheels away; Mr. Clifford’s select company 
quietly to the land of great dreams, the Baron's filibus¬ 
tered to noisy enterprise and odd exploits. For fifty 
years Chun bad lived the life of a Buddhist monk, think¬ 
ing high thoughts away from the world, but unable to rid 
himself of the sins of desire arid of anger, unable to forget 
that his brother usurped the crown of Siam, which was 
his own by right, and that the country was suffering 
under his bad sway. “ Ah. if I were king ! ” was his con¬ 
tinued thought, and often was Chun obliged to confess this 
sin of evil desire to his brother monks, according to the 
rule of the Order. At last, just when he had fought his 
way almost into the realm of abstract thought and peace, 
the moment came when a troop of gaily clad cavaliers 
crowded into the quiet, bare monastery and, announcing 
the death of his usurping brother, acclaimed Chun king, 
and Chun the monk went out with them to take up the 
full burden of sovereignty and redress his people’s wrongs. 
He became Somdet Phra, the King of Siam, and during 
the twenty-two years of his reign he toiled to fulfil the 
oath of even justice which he took at the drinking of the 
holy waters, and prosperity came to the people. Dying, 
he was wrapped in the cloak of a Buddhist monk once 
more. Chun was a hero. And scarcely less heroic, though 
in a different way, was the life of Fernao Lopez. He sinned 
the blackest treachery, and for his treachery he lost his 
ears and nose; his thumbs were cut off; he became a 
pitiable mockery to all men. At length he escaped to the 
little island of St. Helena, and there he lived alone for 
thirty years, until he became famous to the men on 
passing ships, who tried to catch him as a curiosity, until 
the King of Portugal commanded that he should be left 
undisturbed. In those days only the Pope could absolve 
a man from a crime such as Lopez had committed, and 
Lopez, in spite of the publicity from which he could not 
hide, journeyed to Rome that his mind might be put 
at rest by absolution; he was taken back to his lonely 
island, again at the king’s command, and there he died in 
peace on the same island of St. Helena, on which Napo¬ 
leon, who had touched the pinnacle of human greatness, 
“ ate out his mighty angry heart ” in despair. 

Such is the type of Mr. Clifford’s heroes: and there is 
something about their lives—for each in his own way 
“ found comfort in himself and in his cause,” and “ turned 
his necessity to glorious gain ”—which makes one repeat 
meditatively: 

This is the happy Warrior; this is he 

That every Man in arms should wish to be; 

just as M. le Baron’s dry records of the great fellows who 
swaggered to little kingdoms, or blustered into a moment’s 
power, or founded colonies in which to carry out some 
huge, mad scheme, for all their bluster and madness and 
noise inspirit one irresistibly to cry aloud : 

Busk up your plaids, my lads 

Cock up your bonnets 
Da Capo. 


THE RELIGION OF PANTHEISM 

Pantheism : its Story and Significance. By J. Allenson Picton. 
(Constable, Is.) 

We remember having once read an appreciation of 
Mr. Picton in a Sunday paper which spoke of him as one 
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who had “ passed through Materialism and come out on 
the other side.” On the other side of Materialism lies, it 
appears, Pantheism; but Pantheism is not necessarily a 
religion, or. indeed, anything more than a re-statement of 
the materialistic position. Between any kind of Dualism 
and any kind of Monism the mind distinguishes; whereas 
it can easily be argued that the distinction between two 
kinds of Monism is merely verbal. To say that matter is 
God is neither to add to our knowledge of its attributes 
nor (from the point of view of the materialist) to introduce 
any fresh theory of the Universe. It is merely (the 
materialist would say) to give matter a new name. Nor 
does it, from any point of view, constitute a moral 
advance. Prayer, from the standpoint of Pantheism, is 
merely, as has been said, “ talking to oneself ” ; and, if we 
start with the hypothesis that the universe is already as 
divine as it is capable of being, we deprive ourselves of 
any standard whereby to contrast or measure good and 
evil. Pantheism, indeed, was, in its origin, not a religious 
but a philosophical conception, and flourished, in its early 
stages, in conjunction with superstitions logically incom¬ 
patible with it, such as Animism and Fetichism. As 
Mr. Picton puts it: 

Little or no attempt was made to substitute the contemplation of 
the Eternal for the worship of mediator divinities. Thus, in the same 
spirit in which Socrates ordered the sacrifice of a cock to Aesculapius 
for his recovery from the disease of mortal life, philosophical Panthe¬ 
ists, whether Egyptian, or Greek, or even Indian, satisfied their 
religious instincts by hearty communion with the popular worship of 
traditional gods. 

Nor is it difficult to discover modern Pantheists who do 
the same. The case of Robertson of Brighton, quoted by 
Mr. Picton, will serve as well as any. “ What,” Robertson 
asked, “ is this world itself but the form of Deity whereby 
the manifoldness and beauty of His mind manifests 
itself?” That is Pantheism, or it is meaningless. But 
Robertson was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and the Church of England teaches Dualism—teaches that 
man is separate from God, estranged from God, and can 
only be reconciled to God by the acceptance of a sacrifice. 
The two doctrines are in glaring contradiction. 

The question to which the average reader will demand 
an answer from Mr. Picton is this : Pantheism being, as 
he avers, in its origin a philosophical conception, how is 
religion, in the sense of morality touched by emotion, to 
be got out of it ? It certainly is not derived from it by 
him, any more than by Spinoza, through any process of 
logical deduction. Acquiescence in the inevitable is all 
that the theory, dispassionately considered, can suggest; 
and the only possible reply to it is that human nature 
itself is up in arms against the inference. The old theo¬ 
logians told us that man is by nature depraved. It is at 
least as true to say that man is by nature religious; and, 
indeed, the former proposition may be held to contain 
and imply the latter. This does not mean, of course, that 
any specific moral ideas are, as the Intuitionists used to 
say, “ innate.” It means not only that man is capable 
of passing moral judgments, but that he cannot help 
doing so—that, whether he be a good man or a bad man, 
he is compelled to think in terms of morality touched by 
emotion. The nature of the thoughts differs from age to 
age and from country to country. We have only to com¬ 
pare the gospel of passive resistance preached by Count 
Tolstoy with the ‘‘Do not hesitate to shoot” gospel 
preached by a military commander in order to see that. 
But the mode of thought is common even to cases so flag¬ 
rantly opposed as these. They agree in advocating with 
emotion something that “ought to be” in place of some¬ 
thing that “ is ” ; and so do we all, if not when we 
criticise our own conduct, at least when we criticise the 
conduct of our neighbours. And to say this is, of course, 
to say that there exists a human instinct with which 
every philosophy must, whether logically or illogically, 
in the long run make terms. To put it differently: 
Materialism and Pantheism have alike to reckon with 
the “ God-intoxicated man.” It was that factor which, 
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o ver-riding the syllogistic logic, created the Religion ol 
Humanity out of Positive Science. It is equally that 
factor which caused Spinoza to see so much more in 
Pantheism than was seen either by Xenophanes or Sir 
Leslie Stephen; and a considerable portion of the truth 
seems to be summed up when we say that Comte was the 
Spinoza of Positivism and Spinoza the Comte of Pan¬ 
theism. In each case alike we have a God-intoxicated 
man, throwing the syllogistic logic to the winds and 
imposing the religious conceptions of his own mind upon a 
philosophical conception which does not contain them. 
It does not follow that they are wrong in doing so because 
the forms of words in which they try to mask their 
inconsistencies are not proof against all the weapons in 
the armoury of the critic. 

Mr. Allenson Picton’s form of words is as follows : 

If the Pantheist in these days be asked, “ What interpretation do you 
propose ? ” his answer is, “ I propose none. I take things as they 
are. In their totality they are unknowable, as, indeed, even science 
finds they are in their infinitesimal parts." But we need not on this 
account lose “ the divinity that shapes our ends." For, between the 
infinite and the infinitesimal the human experience realises itself in 
surroundings which, when observed and reflected on. make the im¬ 
pression of ordered relation of parts. By the necessity of our finite 
and individual existence as centres of action—a necessity of wnich we 
can give no account—we present those relations to ourselves in forms 
of time and space. Then, when our experience is large enough and 
ripe enough, being enriched and stimulated by the stored-up experience 
of humanity, as recorded in tradition, custom, Bibles, and Epics, we 
attain to the moral sense, and realise that we are bound to be loyal to 
something greater than self. That "greater ” may be the tribe, the 
nation, humanity, or God. 

The important word iu this profession of faith is 
“realise.'' Its use is an appeal to the tribunal which 
overrules all logical demonstration. A materialist might 
describe it as the hysterical cry of the God-intoxicated 
man; but the answer to that would be that we are all, 
materialists included, God-intoxicated more or less. Our 
intelligence being finite, we are bound to fall into incon¬ 
sistencies when we try to express our apprehensions of 
the Infinite in propositions suitable for syllogistic use; 
but these apprehensions are, nevertheless, facts which 
colour our interpretation of all philosophies. It is un¬ 
profitable to argue whether they ought to do so or not. 
They are bound to do so because they constitute a part of 
our intellectual machinery. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF PRAGMATISM 

Jdola Theatri . By Henry Sturt. (Macmillan, 10 s. net.) 

Some books are interesting in themselves: others derive 
such interest as they have from the movement of thought 
in which they have their origin. Mr. Sturt’s volume 
belongs to this second class. It is a child of the most 
recent and (philosophically speaking) fashionable “ ism ” 
that the new century has produced—known, by some as 
Humanism, and by others as Pragmatism. Not that 
Pragmatism is so monstrous a growth as to have no 
'proper philosophical pedigree. On the contrary, with a 
little trouble it could produce an eminently respectable 
genealogical tree. It is however only in our twentieth 
century that it has risen into prominence, and faced the 
world with a claim to recognition as a distinctive, and 
indeed a militant, doctrine. 

To different minds [says Mr. Sturt] the pragmatist or humanist 
movement doubtless makes a different appeal: to mine its value lies in 
its recognition of personal striving, and its suggestion of a philosophy 
of the future which will treat personal striving as the central fact of 
our experience. 

What is this new philosophy for which “personal 
striving ” is to be the central explanatory fact ? 

Well, it has many definitions. Here is one, from 
Professor James—who is not so much the parent of 
Pragmatism as its most distinguished godfather: 

Humanism conceives the more true ” as the more " satisfactory ” ; 
or defines the true as that which gives the maximum combination of 
satisfactions. 


And here is another, from Dr. Schiller, who is, more 
perhaps than any one else, at once the parent and the 
high priest of the new philosophy: 

Pragmatism is an assertion of the sway of human valuations over 
every region of our experience. 

Or again: 

Pragmatism is the doctrine that "truths'' are " values," and that 
realities " are arrived at by processes of valuation. 

Now, what does all this mean ? Everything will depend 
upon the interpretation. To say that “ truths are values ” 
may be to say something that will disturb as little as it 
illumines us. Nor, indeed, if the statement that “ the true 
is the satisfactory’’ means merely that, as the untrue 
must sooner or later come into conflict with experience, 
we cannot rest in it, need we pay the doctrine the compli¬ 
ment of so much as disagreeing with it. 

But Pragmatism, at least in the minds of Dr. Schiller 
and his immediate followers, means more than this. It 
means, not merely (for in that we should all agree) that 
we can rest in a doctrine because it is true ; but that a 
doctrine is true because, and in no other sense than that, 
we can rest in it. 

Let us be clear about this. “ Because ” is a dangerous 
word to play with : and, except we are upon our guard, 
the causa cognoscendi is apt to cheat us into treating it as 
a causa essendi. So it would be well to put the point once 
more, in a slightly different form. We should most of us 
be ready to recognise that the " satisfactoriness ” of a 
judgment is a ground for our believing it to be true—is, in 
that sense, a “ criterion ” of its truth, if you will—; but 
we should resent the attempt to transform this recogni¬ 
tion into the doctrine that the truth of a judgment 
consists in, and is nothing more than, such “satisfactori¬ 
ness.” Yet this is precisely the step that the Pragmatist 
has taken. Taking his stand on human experience, and 
profoundly impressed with the part which will and purpose 
play in the determination of all activity (including, of 
course, the activity of thought), he has come to reject the 
notion of a Reality to which our thought, in its effort to 
be " true,” has merely to “ conform," and boldly main¬ 
tains that the true is simply that which satisfies our 
purposes and desires—that the Real is, in that sense, what 
we make it. Reality (and this, as we have seen, is the 
aspect of Pragmatism which especially appeals to Mr. Sturt) 
is to be interpreted “ in terms of personal striving.” An 
“incredible metaphysical doctrine” indeed—as a not 
unsympathetic critic, Mr. S. H. Mellone, has called it— 
this view that the real is nothing but wbat we make it. 
And “incredible” are the metaphysical conceptions by 
the aid of which Dr. Schiller and his school attempt to 
work out this theory of a Reality, or a Truth, “in the 
making.” Reality, for them, i> nothing but experience: 
and experience is the “merely determinable,” a plastic 
something-nothing, a bare matter or SAij, to which it is in 
our power to give either one form or another. No doubt, 
at any given moment the body of our experience, that is, 
our Reality, has a determinate form: but that form is the 
result of a long process of “experimenting,” a process in 
which ideas and principles have suggested themselves, have 
led to action, and have brought in their train either 
satisfaction or disappointment. It is this satisfaction or 
disappointment that has determined, has indeed actually 
“constituted,” truth lor us. What has satisfied desire 
(taking that word in its widest sense) has become pro tanto 
true. What were in the first instance “postulates,” mere 
suggestions or working hypotheses, have become in the 
evolution of experience “ axioms ”; have become, that is, 
fundamental principles of an organised body of truth. 
Some have fallen out by the way. They have failed to 
satisfy; and they have, in consequence, failed to 
survive. 

Such is, in outline, the metaphysical doctrine wherein, 
as Dr. Schiller somewhat noisily proclaims, philosophical 
salvation is, in the future, to be found. It would take us 
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far beyond the smpe of this article were we to attempt to 
press upon this doctrine the many difficulties which it 
raises. We cannot, however, refrain from putting just 
two questions. What is it, in the first place, that suggests 
the tentative hypotheses which compete in experience for 
survival, if not the determinate character of some reality 
other than the apprehending consciousness ? And what, 
in the second place, are we to make of a “merely deter¬ 
minable ” matter of experience, in the sense of a “matter ” 
which has positively no character of its own ? It is useless 
to throw us back on the Aristotelian conception of Z\t]. 
Aristotle himself was, at least to some extent, aware of 
the difficulties which await the attempt to build up an 
organised reality out of a primary undifferentiated matter: 
and, while he bolds firmly to the correlative conceptions 
of v\r) and t!2or, matter and form, as aspects under which 
all concrete reality can be viewed, his S \>? is still not so 
much the absolutely as the relatively undifferentiated—a 
“matter,” that is, which, as compared with the more 
highly differentiated product into which it is capable of 
entering, is relatively undifferentiated, but which, in so far 
as it exists at all, does so in virtue of some determinate 
character. And, indeed, whatever Aristotle may or may 
not have held, we cannot to-day escape the difficulties 
which our own metaphysic may raise by taking shelter 
behind his name. 

We are far from suggesting that any metaphysic should 
be rejected because it raises difficulties. Every metaphysic 
does that. But at least, if it is to stand, it must face the 
difficulties squarely; and it must at least satisfy us that 
its own peculiar difficulties are fewer, or less disturbing, 
than those of any rival metaphysic which it may claim to 
supersede. We cannot feel that, judged by this standard, 
Pragmatism has made good its claim. 

It is to this Pragmatic movement, and to the contro¬ 
versy to which it has given rise, that we owe Mr. Sturt’s 
book, “ Idola Theatii.” Mr. Sturt is sincere, and in his 
way independent: but the structure of the book is slight; 
and in closing it we are haunted by the suspicion that its 
author has failed to master the doctrines he attacks. 

Intellectualism, Absolutism, Subjectivism—these are the 
three leading professorial fallacies with which Mr. Sturt 
is concerned. Intellectualism, according to our author— 
the doctrine, that is, which identifies Reality with Thought 
—fails to meet the demands of the “ plain man.” The 
“Real” is more than the “intelligible”; and thought 
divorced from the desires and purposes of our daily life is 
an abstraction which leads direct to misconception in 
Metaphysics, in Logic, and in Ethics. Of the chapter 
which deals with this particular Idolon we can only say 
that it seems to us typical of the book as a whole, both in 
its good qualities and in its bad. We must content our¬ 
selves with one or two quotations. In the first Mr. Sturt 
is arguing (“pragmatically”) that Truth is relevant to 
Interest, and that what is true enough-for-our-purposes is 
Truth: 

In ordinary or non-scientific inquiry the amount of correspondence 
necessary to constitute truth is extremely variable. Being very hungry 
we ask for bread. If we are told that there is bread in the cupboard, 
and go to look, we treat the answer as true if we find in the cupboard 
something near enough to satisfy onr want. We do not care if what 
we find does not answer to the technical definition of bread, but should 
rather be called “ damper.” On the other hand, we should treat the 
answer as false if the person to whom we addressed the inquiry told 
us, knowing we were hungry, that there was bread in the cupboard, 
and we found a loaf there which from some accident had been rendered 
uneatable (p. 51). 

Now, this is either sheer nonsense, or it means that a 
judgment is true if we are willing to treat it as such. And 
that also is sheer nonsense. 

The second quotation is the following : 

If we were challenged to produce our own ideal of knowledge we 
ought. I think, to lay it down that the ideal must be in any case 
human. . . . No on6 needs a universal education : Browning's Gram¬ 
marian. who ‘' decides not to live but know ” was a foolish pedant, like 
Goethe's Faust before he took his regenerating plunge into life. The 
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ideal for each man is to do as much creative thinking as he gets oppor¬ 
tunity for, and to have acquired by docility as much instruction- 
knowledge as will help in the creative function (p. 57). 

Here again we get the notion of the true-enough-for-my- 
purposes—-used this time to suggest an ideal of knowledge. 
The ideal is to know just as much, or rather just as little, 
as we can get along with. This is barely an exaggeration 
of Mr. Sturt’s position; and we must perhaps be pardoned 
for somewhat losing patience. 

One more passage. Pragmatism, it will be remembered, 
tends to interpret the world in terms of “ personal 
striving.” This principle Mr. Sturt applies to the Analysis 
of Art—with the following result: 

The sentiment of beauty attaches primarily to things man makes or 
understands the making of. I doubt if this reference to making is 
absent from even the most passive-seeming exclamation, “ How 
beautiful.” Suppose it to be uttered by a merely non-performing 
connoisseur as he looks at a sunset. Fully to understand his mental 
attitude we must remember that beneath its passivity it is pene¬ 
trated by experiences of production ; the sunset will probably suggest 
pictures seen. Even if it does not, if no thought of Claude or Turner 
crosses his mind, yet he would hardly appreciate the view unless its 
lines and tints were attached to an apperceptive system of ideas which 
has been formed in his mind by contact with artists and works df art. 

Now, that constructive efforts of one’s own do develop 
and intensify artistic appreciation.no one can doubt: but 
to make “ reference to making ” essential to such appre¬ 
ciation, and to imply that associations with the production 
of pictures determine one’s feeling for scenery, is, surely, 
to apply the principle of “ personal striving ” in a way 
that makes it merely ridiculous. 

The succeeding chapters, on Absolutism and Subjec¬ 
tivism, complete Mr. Sturt’s account of his leading Idola. 
These are followed by an outline of the course of German 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel: and the concluding 
chapters are devoted to a criticism of Green (whom 
Mr. Sturt strangely describes as a “ timorous thinker ”), 
Bradley and Bosanquet. Much of Mr. Sturt’s criticism of 
Green’s doctrine of Freedom seems to us not without 
point. It is otherwise when he comes to Green’s “ Repro¬ 
duction to the Spiritual Principle ” : 

If Green had wished to maintain that relations are, by reason of 
their presence to God's mind, real for men, he should have proved 
that God can enter the human “universe of conversation”; God 
must talk to and act upon men after the manner of the Old Testament. [The 
italics are ours.] 

He should also, says Mr. Sturt, have “explained why, 
if the divine consciousness constitutes reality for men, men 
share so scantily in the wealth of the divine experience.” 
When we read this we are tempted to think that Mr. Sturt 
has hardly entered into the spirit of Green’s Metaphysic 
with the sympathy necessary to any criticism which is to 
be penetrating. 

Here we must leave Mr. Sturt, though we should be glad, 
had we the space, to say something of his attack on 
Bradley's treatment of Inference. That treatment remains 
for us as suggestive and helpful after reading Mr. Sturt as 
before. 

We should wish to end by frankly recognising the service 
which Pragmatism, as representing a revolt against an. 
exaggerated Intellectualism, or an over-facile Idealism, is 
doing to Philosophy. We recognise the value of the appeal 
to a complete experience ; of the insistence on the teleo¬ 
logical character of all our activity; of the prominence 
assigned to the Will in any theory of the significance of 
human life. These are not new points; but they need to 
be re-affirmed from time to time. And Pragmatism is 
re-affirming them. But “ satisfaction of desire ” and 
“ personal striving ” are inadequate metaphysical prin¬ 
ciples. And our soul rises against a philosophy which, in 
any sense of the words, identifies the true, or the real, with 
what-serves-our-purpose. 
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THE MAGIC OF WORDS 

The other day a certain poem, or snatch of a poem, kept 
running through my brain continually. And, after a 
while, I grew, from unconscious repetition of the familiar 
words and cadences, to reflecting on what, after all, gave 
to this simple combination of simple phrases its wonderful 
haunting power. 

The poem in question was "A Lyke-Wake Dirge”: 

This ae oighte, this ae nighte. 

This ae nighte and alle, 

Fire and sleet and candle-light. 

And Christ receive thy saule. 

It is perhaps the most perfect of examples of that immortal 
magic of words which is found at its highest in our early 
ballad-poetry. The words are of the simplest; yet how 
could they be bettered by any refinement of art ? How, 
one might almost say, could they conceivably be 
altered ? 

Such haunting phrases, such unforgettable refrains, leap 
to the mind at once from the storehouse of ballad-lore. 
The lady who "tore her ling lang yellow hair, And knelt 
at Barthram’s side”—Hardicanute, when “stately slept 
he east the ha' And stately stept he west’’—what is it, 
what unanalysable quality that gives to all time so vivid a 
picture of those dead figures ? So with a hundred others 
—natural, simple, set forth in such wise that an imaginative 
child, more perhaps than any adult, will take them at once 
and for ever into its soul. 

We come, then, to the eternal consideration of the 
poetic vocabulary—in a spirit, be it noted, of all humility, 
with no intention of formulating rules or systems. It 
seems certain that, with the renewed cult of pure English 
models, that fearful and wonderful thing, the word labelled 
“poetic” in the dictionaries of a century ago, has been 
banished from the realm of song. At one lamentable 
period of literature, for instance, no one thought of using 
in verse that good, sounding monosyllable “sea.” One 
must speak always of tbe “main”—generally the “azure 
main”—of the “deep,” the “wave,” or at the very least 
the “ocean.” The poetry of that time teems with 
examples of this debased “poetic diction,” the chief 
requirement being that the language used must be as far 
as possible removed from truth, from realism, from 
simplicity, and those other canons of genuine art which 
offended the literary taste of a formal and artificial age. 
Take a passage from almost any well-known ballad, and 
read it through as if it were prose: 

O lang, lang may the ladies sit 
Wi’ their kaims intil their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land. 

There is not one adjective nor “ poetic epithet ’’: not a 
word that was not familiar in the daily speech of those 
for whom the lay was first sung. And if you analyse most 
examples of those haunting verses whose appeal is spon¬ 
taneous and direct—from “ Chevy Chace ” right down 
through “ Christabel ” and the "Ancient Mariner” to 
certain of Mr. Swinburne’s ballads and some of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s all too scant lyrics—to name but one 
or two of our modern singers—we shall find, almost with¬ 
out exception, that the verbiage, however poetic, is so, not 
technically, but naturally. We shall find, that is to say, 
that the lover of such song, although he must, above all, 
have the faculties of sympathy and imagination, needs no 
artificial or acquired sense of the beautiful in poetry. The 
deft turning of a polished phrase, the linking of a golden 
chain of mellifluous sound- - m short, the academic 
qualities of verse—appeal to an audience fit though few • 
but the simpler, and, as we hold, the more enduring stuff 
of song is for the child as for the sage—for the untutored 
as for the scholar. 

Rough-hewn, if you will, yet from the clean quarry of 
honest English ; not coined in late Latin mints, not from 


the base metal of post-Renaissance verbiage: the true 
poetic word is a thing strong, clear, natural, abiding. For 
as the sense of rhythm gave to the earliest literature of 
the world the form of song, it is certain that the words 
must have been such as should appeal to their audience. 
Song, and the sword ; adventure wedded to a marching 
tune; such, briefly, was the birth of poetic form. 

And yet, after all, what a delicate, elusive matter this 
is, of poetic language 1 For although we have said that 
the words of the poet should by no means be exclusively 
and affectedly set apart for purposes of versifiers, still less 
should the poet use words exclusively and patently in¬ 
tended for a prose context. Take, for instance, one stanza 
from Cowper—a stanza to be found, for some inscrutable 
reason, in most anthologies. 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower. 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 

The weight of the moisture encumbered the flower 

And bowed down its beautiful head. 

Here, in the space of four short lines, we have at least six 
words which may be set down without hesitation as 
absolutely unpoetic. To begin with, the rose had been 
“ washed.” Now a rose, after a shower, does not convey 
the impression of having been recently subjected to a 
cleansing process. And yet, again, when Tennyson speaks 
of the morning-star as “ fresh-washed in coolest dew,” the 
expression is the reverse of unpoetic. It is in that special 
instance appropriate; and its appropriateness makes of it 
the exception that proves the rule. Then Mary “ convey¬ 
ing ” the rose to Anna, as if it were a freehold estate or a 
joint of beef, and the flower, poor thing, “encumbered ’* 
with “ moisture,” like a housewife with her shopping, or 
an army with its baggage ! Probably only exigencies of 
rhythm and rhyme prevented the poet describing the rose 
as a “ vegetable.” 

It is a certain deficiency in the wonderful art of discern¬ 
ing what words are suitable or unsuitable for poetry, which 
has been the cause of the positive disfigurement of many 
passages, to take a distinguished example, in the poetry of 
Wordsworth. One could find specimens by the score in 
many another poet—not names of unbeautiful or un¬ 
poetic things, but words which, by their very transplanta¬ 
tion into poetic surroundings, become, by some invisible 
chain of thought, ludicrous. What is it, this magic of 
words ? Perhaps, to a certain extent, the qualities of 
rhythm and cadence; doubtless, in a large degree, associa¬ 
tions and prejudices; and, in a larger degree still, that 
inexplicable thing we call “charm”—a combination, very 
likely, of the two causes we have named, and of uncon¬ 
scious forces, deeper still. 

C. Fox Smith. 


PLAYWRIGHT OR FANATIC ? 

The Moral Standpoint of Euripides. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. 

Selwyn College, Cambridge. (Blackie, 2s. 6d.) 

Man, says Mrs. Meynell, is Greek without and Japanese 
within. His external shape is symmetrical: his internal 
parts are irregularly disposed. Whether that graceful 
essayist be correct or not in her distinction between the 
Greek and the Japanese, it is clear enough that human 
beauty resides in the outward members, and yet that an 
adequate adjustment of inward organs, not to say some 
measure of intelligence, is requisite for a satisfactory 
human frame. Literature may be said in this to resemble 
its creator, man. Beauty of form and sublimity of spirit 
are complementary, and great literature has both. 

In some branches of literature it would be hard to find 
the advocate who would disparage the moral content of 
the speaker or writer’s message. Demosthenes’s moral 
force exalted him above ^Eschines: Defoe is less than 
Bunyan. But in poetry, above all in the drama, does 
genius betray its philosophy of the world, or is it art to 
conceal all moral purpose ? These questions would seem 
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idle, were it not that the most opposing prejudices are 
to-day endemic amongst us. A recent writer attributed 
the success at the Court Theatre of Euripides’s plays in 
Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation to a dissatisfaction with 
the modern drama “ proclaimed openly as a discussion on 
social philosophy and political follies.” For this writer 
Euripides’s plays represent “human nature not at any 
particular period or place, nor as marking a particular 
form of civilisation or religious development, but in its 
universal aspect.” How is all this reconcilable with 
Mr. Jones’s probing and analysing the same plays to 
extract the moral and religious views of the writer ? It 
is a curious dilemma. If Euripides attracts to-day, in 
spite of his intellectual subtilty—because the problems he 
attacks are antiquated—it is strange that Sophocles, who 
does not labour under the same infirmity of intruding 
temporary problems, has not been chosen for honour. 

But Mr. Jones sets to work in the most approved modern 
fashion to dissect his victim. He truly reminds his reader 
that the generation that lived through the Peleponnesian 
War and the Plague largely lost their faith in all ideals. 
He justly insists that Euripides’s plays" form an excellent 
mirror of the prevalent atmosphere [sic], mental, moral, 
and religious ” And then he sets out to discover whether 
Euripides does not betray his own personal views and 
feelings. Remembering that the poet “left behind him 
dramas, not scientific treatises,” he states, after Decharme, 
two rules which he believes will guide him safely through 
the confused medley of sentiments necessarily discover¬ 
able in a dramatist. First, he says, “ the occurrence 
of an idea several times in plays of different dates, 
especially when it is dwelt upon with evident satisfac¬ 
tion : ” and, in the second place, “ the expression of a 
sentiment which does not harmonise with the age or 
nature of the speaker,” are criteria which enable us to 
recognise the views of the poet himself. It would be in¬ 
teresting to apply these tests to Shakespeare, the more 
so, since it has been declared that nothing so much marks 
his absolute supremacy amongst dramatists as the fact 
that, as it is asserted, he has created a whole world of 
characters, in which, therefore, no more than in the real 
world moral laws are invariably manifest, while his 
fellows’ portraiture of the world is controlled and limited 
by their conception of the world. But, if we confine our 
speculations to Euripides himself, Decharme's criteria 
invite criticism. They leave no room for the imper¬ 
fections and defects of a poet’s genius: they open the door 
wide for the subjectivities of an eccentric interpreter: 
above all, they exclude a consideration which in the case 
of Euripides is vital. 

What was the poet’s own conception of his duty as a 
poetic artist and as a dramatist ? The ordinary Athenian 
may have held the view that Euripides was an atheist, 
immoral, irreligious, sceptical, over-subtle, sinking in 
acute dialectics the dignity of Tragedy: but that view, 
though taken from the poet’s contemporaries, is not 
necessarily more sound. Aristophanes, it is true, seems to 
treat this view seriously as legitimate, but there is one 
sufficient authority for its rejection. Sophocles, who, 
himself a tragic poet, may be securely reckoned com¬ 
petent to understand his rival, defined, according to a 
familiar story, with exquisite precision the difference 
between his own attitude to the drama and that of 
Euripides. Criticised on the ground that his characters 
were not true to nature or to the world which his critic 
knew, he replied, when by way of contrast Euripides was 
quoted as a dramatist who was true to nature: “ I repre¬ 
sent characters as they ought to be represented. Euripides 
represents them as they are.” Sophocles idealised, Euri¬ 
pides was realistic. Euripides’s characters, indeed, are his 
contemporaries set in the framework of familiar legends. 
Those contemporaries with conventional sanctimonious¬ 
ness were, in many instances, shocked to see themselves 
and their inconsistencies, their doubts and meannesses, 
set out upon the stage in flagrant contrast to the fine- 
sounding heroes they affected to honour and with the 


traditional respectability looked for in their plays. All 
the comments made by the ancients upon Euripides’s 
work explain themselves on this supposition : but it must 
be confessed that it leaves Euripides’s private beliefs more 
than problematical. We can see what his conception of his 
art was; we cannot draw rigorous conclusions as to his moral 
philosophy. We can only guess that, had his philosophical 
views been widely different from those of his sceptical 
contemporaries, he would hardly have accepted the realistic 
view of the poet’s duty. But it is easy to exaggerate the 
scepticism of his contemporaries. Aristophanes testifies 
to the existence of an old-fashioned minority at any rate: 
and other stories point not necessarily to Euripides's own 
“enlightenment," but to a belief, held by the dull mob, 
that such character-drawing as his realistic studies, 
implied sympathy with their views. More than this 
cannot be demonstrated. Mr. Jones, following Dr. Verrall, 
goes a great deal further. He sets Euripides before us as 
a protestant against the Olympic pantheon and all its 
legends, a believer in a non-moral Necessity, and yet a 
believer also in the validity of morality because of its 
beauty and its harmony with human nature. Euripides, 
he thinks, inferred two corollaries: (1) “that the culti¬ 
vated human intelligence is the supreme judge in the moral 
sphere; (2) that human institutions ought to be regulated 
by the principle that the human wherever mani¬ 

fested, even in women and slaves, should be honoured and 
carefully cultivated.” If we accept all this as deducible 
from Euripides’s plays (Mr. Jones supplies a very useful 
index, duly classified, to all the important passages), we 
shall be wise still to attribute it to Euripides’s contempo¬ 
raries rather than inevitably to himself. Indeed, unless 
we do so, we seem to involve ourselves in inconsistencies. 
As Mr. Jones says: “A theory of Euripides’s attitude 
towards various moral problems must be further tested 
by application to all the obtainable evidence,” and again, 
be says: “ the fragments can be used only as confirmation 
tests bearing out conclusions reached on other grounds.” 
It is remarkable how much of his evidence is, nevertheless, 
drawn from these detached fragments, and it is noteworthy 
that no reference is made to the Cyclops . Yet, according 
to Decharme’s rules, since in that play several prayers 
unnecessary to the play are offered up, in which faith in 
the existence of the gods is virtually staked on the wor¬ 
shipper’s receiving an answer, and the answer is then 
presently vouchsafed, it would follow that Euripides either 
believed in the Olympic gods or was not always a reform¬ 
ing iconoclast. The truth is that the prevalence to-day of 
intellectual tendencies similar to those of Euripides’s age 
has conduced to a one-sided study of his work. His 
dramatic art is misconceived, except indeed by Mr. Gilbert 
Murray: even Professor Jebb once wrote disparagingly of 
the last scene in the Electra, though a poet like Milton 
found that play, in an especial measure, tragic, as did 
Aristotle before him. Aristotle insinuates plainly that in 
all other respects Euripides did not “ manage ” his plays 
well, and it is forgetfulness of this that has made modern 
critics misread them. When old legends, which took shape 
amid the ttaive beliefs of an uncritical generation, were 
used as the framework of plays whose characters felt, 
spoke and acted like the men and women of Socrates’s 
Athens, crudenesses and contrasts necessarily appeared. 
The arbitrary detis ex machina is but one symptom which 
proclaims the nature of the disease. The faithful study 
and portrayal of the inter-play between circumstance and 
character, between different natures and different motives, 
was, indeed, made interesting by Euripides, but it was 
beyond his power to incorporate all this originality into the 
embryonic plot of an earlier age. The result was often an 
unformed monster, beautiful, it is true, in part, but in 
part incongruous and inconsistent. Yet it would be 
unjust to shut our eyes to another side of the question. 
However much Euripides bungled his plot in other ways, 
as Aristotle points out, he was master, as no other Greek 
was, of the art that develops tragic situations. For this 
his method was admirably adapted. The hero, a man 
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like the theatre-goer of that day, was nevertheless in the 
inevitable toils of the traditional catastrophe. It is not 
surprising that the fear and pity of the theatre-goer were 
purged out of him by the sight, coming home so imme¬ 
diately to him. He saw his puny self in Destiny’s grasp 
and felt the pathos of his misery; and it is this familiar 
air about Euripides’s catastrophes that made and still 
makes them dominant of men’s emotions. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

NEPENTHE * 

The popularity of Mr. Meredith’s “Love in the Valley’ 
seems to me to open a door to George Darley’s 
“ Nepenthe,’’ a poem thrown on the world seventy years 
ago as contemptuously perhaps as it was received. 
During the last ten years it has twice been reprinted, and 
now stands in the market counterfeiting the bewitchment 
of some popular poem, at the modest price of one 
shilling. 

Mr. Meredith has nothing, so far as I know, to do with 
"Nepenthe,” nor “Nepenthe" with Mr. Meredith; it is 
only my ingenuity that relates them. A friend pointed 
out to me that one of Darley’s little lyrics was the 
robable literary parent of “Love in the Valley ” ; and as 
know that poem to be too firmly established in favour 
for its admirers to resent the open recognition of one of its 
conditioning causes, I judged that, their jealousy being 
impossible, their admiration, or at least their curiosity, 
might be awakened sufficiently to win for “Nepenthe” 
the attention which it deserves. Here then is Darley’s 
little lyric: 

SERENADE OF A LOYAL MARTYR 

Sweet in her green cell the Flower of Beauty slumbers, 

Lulled by the faint breezes sighing thro’ her hair; 

Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air ? 

Down from the high cliffs the rivulet is teeming, 

To wind round the willow banks that lure him from above : 

O that in tears from my rocky prison streaming, 

I too could glide to the bower of my love! 

Ah! where the woodbines with sleepy arms have wound her, 

Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my lay, 

Listening like the dove, while the fountains echo round her, 

To her lost mate’s call in the forests far away ? 

Come, then, my Bird 1 —for the peace thou ever bearest. 

Still heaven’s messenger of comfort to me. 

Come!—this fond bosom, my faithfullest, my fairest 1 
Bleeds with its death-wound, but deeper yet for thee. 

I am not posing as advocate for all of Darley’s poems ; 
but I would say that a small and wisely made selection of 
his shorter pieces would have won him a very different 
reputation from what he now holds; and that he had 
great originality in learnedly perfecting rare or new forms 
of metre and rhythm. The piece just cited, “ The Palace 
of Ruin.” and the two lyrics “ Down the Dardanelles,” 
and “Wind of the West arise” in “Nepenthe” are 
sufficient proof of this claim. 

“ Nepenthe,” which is my object, is a poem of one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five lines in two cantos, 
written in the metre of Milton’s “ Penseroso.” The 
rhythm is treated with such mastery as to obviate mono¬ 
tony, and is also skilfully relieved by the introduction of 
a variety of other metres, and occasionally by great 
freedom, properly motived and harmoniously used. If it 
is, as I suppose, on a higher plane of excellence than any 
thing else that Darley wrote, the reason would be that it 
alone gave him his congenial opportunity. This he re¬ 
cognised himself when he described his faculty as wholly 
“imaginative” and not “real.” “A separatist from 


* Selections, from the poems of George Darley, with introduction 
and notes by R. A. Straatfeild. Methuen, 1894. 


society (he wrote) I feel a necessity for intoxication (of 
spirit) to write with any enthusiasm at all,” etc.: and 
“ Nepenthe,” as he tells us, was written with “a heat of 
brain mentally bacchic." The reader indeed may be 
warned at once that this wholly imaginative poem, being 
like “ Endymion ” an allegory, gives also at first the same 
effect of a superabundant poetry with a minimum of 
obvious meaning. But while its general purport may 
elude or even dely comprehension, the verse and diction— 
if I may sternly except the first lyric, 11. 64-83—are 
throughout masterly, rich and elevated, and one reads 
with almost unbroken pleasure, admiration and even 
wonder: so that the annoyance which the obscurity of 
its general aim must certainly occasion, is due not to 
any absence of satisfaction, but to one’s natural im¬ 
patience at being unable to focus or connect the impor¬ 
tunate magnificence. As for the allegory, the closer one 
examines it the less doubt one has that every word was 
the approved expression of impassioned intention: but 
since language thus born will carry more than its contem¬ 
plated interpretation, one cannot look to define the mean¬ 
ing in every detail. The main clue however, when once 
given, is so apparent, that when I did discover it 1 
wondered that I had not perceived it at first. I will 
justify my estimate of the poetry by a few quotations: the 
first canto begins thus—on a mountain in summer, the 
sun beautifying the earth: 

Over a bloomy land, untrod 
By heavier foot than bird or bee 
Lays on the grassy-bosomed sod, 

I passed one day in reverie. 

High on his unpavilioned throne 
The heaven's hot tyrant sat alone, 

And like the fabled king of old 
Was turning all he touched to gold. 

The glittering fountains seemed to pour 
Steep downward rills of molten ore, 

Glassily tinkling smooth between 
Broom-shaded banks of golden green. 


With golden lip and glistening bell 
Burned every bee-cup on the fell, 

Whateer its native unsunned hue, 
Snow-white or crimson or cold blue. 

• • • 

The singed mosses curling here, 

A golden fleece too short to shear. 
Crumbled to sparkling dust beneath 
My light step on that sunny heath. 

Light, for the ardour of the clime 
Made rare my spirit, that sublime 
Bore me as buoyant as young Time 
Over the green Earth's grassy prime. 

Ere his slouched wing caught up her slime; 
And sprang I not from clay and crime, 

Had from those humming beds of thyme 
Lifted me near the starry chime 
To learn an empyrean rhyme. 

No melody beneath the moon 
Sweeter than this deep runnel tune! 

Here on the greensward grown hot gray, 
Crisp as the unshorn desert hay, 


I'll lay me, on these mosses brown, 

Murmuring beside his murmurs down . . . 

After his taste of the incense of the phoenix-tree he has 
a vision of Revelry: 

Light-trooping o'er the distant lea 
A band I saw, where Revelry 
Seemed on her bacchant foot to be, 

And heard the dry tambour afar 
Before her Corybantian car 
Booming the rout to winy war. 

Again the same subject, 1 . 460: 

With pipe and ceaseless cittern thrum 
Tinkling tabor's shallow drum, 

Cymbal and lengthening corn-muse hum. 

Uproar sweet I as when he crest. 

Omnipotent Bacchus, with his host, 
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To farthest Ind; and for his van 
Satyrs and other sons of Pan, 

With swoln eye-burying cheeks of tan. 
Who trolled him round which way he ran 
His spotted yoke through Hindustan. . . . 


Here is the lark : 

. . . Ravish me swifter than Earth's roll 
Towards bright day's Eoan goal, 

Or if West I choose to run, 

Would sweep me thither before the sun, 

Raising me on ethereal wing 

Lighter than the lark can spring 

When drunk with dewliglit which the Morn 

Pours from her translucent horn 

To steep his sweet throat in the corn. 

Here is a song worthy of our navy; and with it I am 
sorry not to give the picture of Gibraltar (ii. 188): 

Down the Dardanelles ! 

Behold the Thunderer w here she rides! 

Behold her how she swells 
Like floating clouds her canvas sides ! 

Raising with ponderous breast the tides 
On both the shores as down she glides, 

Down the Dardanelles! 

Down the Dardanelles! 

Each continent like a caitiff stands, 

As every broadside knells 1 
While with a voice that shakes the strands 
She spreads her hundred-mouthed commands, 

Albion's loud law to both the lands,— 

Down the Dardanelles! 

• • • 

Down the Dardanelles! 

Ye billowy hills before her bown ! 

Wind caverns! your deep shells. 

Ring Ocean and Earth her old renown, 

Long as that sun from Ida’s crown 
Smoothes her broad road with splendour down, 

Down the Dardanelles. 


In the above “ bown ” is poetic for bows. “ Glides ” is an 
almost certain conjecture of my own in place of what 
must be a misprint or similar kind of error. The poem is, 
I think, a prophetic warning to England, lest in her 
pursuit of sun-joys she too should fall like Icarus. I give 
finally as much as there is room for of the rich exordium 
of Canto II.: 

Antiquity, thou Titan-born! 

That rear'st thee, in stupendous scorn 

At all succession from thy bed 

On prime Earth’s firm foundations spread. 

Ana look'st with dim but settled eye 
O'er thy deep lap, withiu whose span 
Layer upon layer sepulchred lie 
Whole generations of frail man ! 

That steady glare not fierce simoom, 

Blasting with his hot pinion blinds, 

Nor floods of dust thy corse entomb. 

Heaped on thee by the sexton winds! 

Nor temple, tower, nor ponderous town 
Built on thy grave can keop thee down, 

But still thou rear’st thee in thy scorn, 

Antiquity, thou Titan-born, 

To crush our souls w ith that dim frown 1 
Strong son of Chaos! who didst seem 
Only a fairer form of him, 

Moulding his mountainous profounds 
To fanes and monumental grounds ; 

His rocky coigns, with giant ease, 

In pyramids and palaces 

Piling aslope, as we with pain 

His ruinous rubbish raised in vain. . , . 

' * * 

A poem of the quality which these fragments exhibit, 
and they are inadequate to represent Dar.'ey’s inexhaus¬ 
tible variety, only needs that attention should be called to 
it. If the passages which I have chosen are among the 
best, very much of the rest is as good, and never further 
below itself than the best poems of such length are. For 
those who will at my recommendation read the allegory I 


will give such an outline of the meaning as may enable 
them to read with better intelligence than I could 
until I bad seriously trifled with my patience, or rather, 
to tell the truth, it was the bodily inactivity and low grade 
of occupation to which an attack of influenza had reduced 
me that reconciled me to the pastime of deciphering so 
desperate a riddle. 

Darley’s own account of “Nepenthe” is as follows: 
“ The general object or mythos of the poem is to show the 
folly of discontent with the natural tone of human life. 
Canto I. attempts to paint the ill-effects of over-joy; 
Canto II. those of excessive melancholy; part of the 
latter object remains to be worked out in Canto III., 
which should likewise show that contentment with the 
mingled cup of humanity is the true Nepenthe.” We have 
only to do with the existing Cantos I. and II. In the first 
the Phoenix is the symbol of “ melancholy gladness ”; 
and in the second the less important unicorn is the symbol 
of “ majestic sadness.” Ambition is the term used 
throughout to denote the motive of dissatisfaction which 
makes man seek a nepenthe. 

The first Canto is the picture of excessive joy in the 
more animal sphere, that is, the ecstasy of life, joys born 
of the sun : and the passage of experience is from the hot 
sun-joys to death in the cold ocean. 

The second Canto is the picture of ideal pleasures, that 
is the ecstasy of mental life, joys born of the Moon, and 
leading to the desert where the unicorn lives in majestic 
sadness; and the passage is from the moon-joys to the dry 
desert. 

The details are as subtle as they are perplexing, and the 
poem must be known before any example would be read¬ 
able. But it may be of help to indicate that the hero’s 
dissatisfaction with unmixed sun-joys is first betrayed in 
his sympathy with the lowlands, witnessed by his descrip¬ 
tion of them (i. 570, etc.), and becomes critical on Mount 
Ida, when he begins to thirst for the cold and clouded 
mountains, “ welcome gray Europe,” etc- (765): after 
which his Maenad companions recognise him to be a 
traitor, and treat him as they once did Orpheus ; and he 
shares the fate of Icarus. The transition from sun-joys to 
idealism is well invited by the contemplation of antiquity 
in the magnificent introduction, of over two hundred 
lines, to the second Canto. 

I should have been grateful for these hints when I first 
read “ Nepenthe.” I am not fond of allegories, and I do 
not know that I have admired the poem more since I 
came nearer to its interpretation. Reading now without 
much attention to a meaning which I readily recognise, 

I cannot remember what I thought the things meant 
before I understood them; yet it is a satisfaction to 
know that the meaning is really there, and the clue 
does often very much enhance the value of the expres¬ 
sion. In a good work of art, allegorical or not, the 
main effect appeals sufficiently to the senses at once, 
while every detail is good in itself; and from the first 
I always found plenty of this best kind of pleasure in 
reading “ Nepenthe.” While thanking Mr. Streatieild 
one cannot but envy him his good fortune in finding so 
fine a poem to rescue from obscurity. 

Robert Bridges. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “The English Sonnet,” 
by Z. Z.] 


FICTION 

A Sealed Book. By Alice Livingston*. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

Usually, in modern, sensational literature, books are not 
sealed unless they contain something of a particularly 
startling nature, and we approach this one, prepared to 
revel in hair-breadth escapes, dark plots and thwarted 
villainy. We are not disappointed. The story positively 
bristles with incident; the usual breathless panorama is 
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unrolled before our eyes ; attempted murders and secret 
marriages play their accustomed parts, and the blameless 
and beautiful girl heroine, after a career along the path 
of tribulation, passes from being the burning light of 
a charity bazaar into a lunatic asylum and thence into 
the arms of a handsome lover who. backed by a Russian 
prince and three stalwart policemen, is waiting to receive 
her. That the Russian potentate’s wife, mislaid by him 
some twenty years before, should also be an inmate of the 
asylum is only in keeping with the rest of the book. In 
spite of the ravages which time and solitary confinement 
have wrought upon her, he joyfully renounces his role of 
disconsolate widower and takes her to his heart, not even 
stopping to inquire whether she is mad or sane. The 
usual villain, dark and sinewy, with fierce and “tigerish" 
eyes, is in league with the usual grim housekeeper; 
together, they lurk behind curtains and peer through key¬ 
holes; together, they are invariably frustrated by the 
gallant hero who, needless to say, turns out to be the 
long-lost son of the Russian potentate. That he should 
also be the nephew of the grim housekeeper is more 
astonishing, but even a sensational novel has its surprises. 
It only remains for a suitable ancestry to be found for the 
heroine, Grace Aylmer, who is, accordingly, ingeniously 
provided for by the opportune discovery that she is the 
grand-daughter of a retired Prime Minister. With the aid 
of a swift electric brougham and convenient attacks of 
severe nervous headache, the mother of Grace Aylmer has 
for years been leading a complicated dual existence, part 
of her life being spent in a country vicarage, as wife of the 
vicar, part in London as the beautiful, unmarried daughter 
of Sir Campbell Montault. The death of the villain, who 
drinks the poisoned wine he has prepared for the Prime 
Minister, puts an end to this harassing existence, and is 
the signal for a general reconciliation. 

The Field of Glory. By Henry Sienkiewicz. (Lane, 6s.) 

All through this novel we were expecting Turks. In his 
preface the publisher takes for granted quite justifiably 
that most of us “ are not likely to be versed in Polish 
history.” So he gives us a short account of John Sobieski 
(Ian Sobiesky), King of Poland and “ Saviour of Vienna 
during the formidable Turkish invasion of Europe in 1682- 
1683. The first sentence of the novel describes the 
severity of the winter of 1682-1683 and rings up the 
curtain on a little company of travellers trying to make 
their way across a snowy plain. When they were stopped 
by a mysterious noise we listened for Turks, and when 
“ the dark forms of a party of horsemen ” dispersed the 
boars and wolves who had made the noise, we thought the 
horsemen would be Turks. But they were gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood and after they had collected another 
gentleman, the hero in fact, who had been driven by 
wolves up a tree, the whole party resorts to a couniry 
house near. The chief characters of the novel are now 
assembled. There is the elderly Armenian host and the 
elderly traveller with his penniless but well-born ward 
Panna Seninsky whom he desires to marry; and there 
are six young men who before supper is over also desire 
to marry the ward. Five of them are so jealous of the 
hero (he who was up a tree) that they challenge him and 
he worsts them in sinele combat, one after the other. 
This leads to misunderstandings with the heroine. 
Instead of admiring the hero for his prowess the 
unreasonable girl is offended when her five rescuers return, 
all wounded, in a cart. So she agrees to marry her 
guardian, and there is a curious description of a betrothal 
feast in a Polish castle, where “even under the table 
crouched several servants with bottles of wine, so that 
when a guest wearied with drinking put a glass on the 
ground between his legs it might be filled at once.” 
According to the admirable fine old Polish custom, covers 
have been laid at the table for unexpected guests, and 
when the dogs howl and the lights go out death enters 
unexpectedly. The story then concerns itself with the 
courtship of Panna Seninsky by Martsian Krepetsky, who 


beats her black-and-blue because she refuses him, and 
with the punishment meted out to him by four genial 
ruffians who are brothers, who love the heroine, and who 
tar-and-feather Martsian in order to show her that there 
are feeling hearts in the world, and that she has protectors. 
When she is escaping from the neighbourhood with her 
protectors, and the cavalcade is stopped by a trench 
across the road and by queer-looking figures, almost quad¬ 
rangular, not at all like human beings, we said. “ Turks at 
last,” though we did not understand whv they should be 
“ almost quadrangular.” However, it was only Martsian 
again and a few of his friends. The story ends with marriage 
bells, but not with the return of the hero from war. The 
curtain drops just as he sets out to fight the Turks, and 
we can only hope that he will have the good luck to meet 
them. 

Phantasma. By A. C. Inchbold. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

Mr. Inchbold has been almost unfortunately appropriate 
in the title of his story of Napoleon in Egypt and Syria. 
The scenes are incoherent and crowded as dreams, and 
the action shifts restlessly from chapter to chapter. The 
effort to be impartial has resulted in a stultifying of interest, 
so that whether we are reading of the French or the 
natives, we are left indifferent. Several times we start 
upon a romance, but it comes to nothing. Impartiality is 
the duty of the historian; in the novelist it is scarcely 
even a virtue. It blurs the outlines, and makes the 
characters monotonous, unless they are touched by a 
master-hand. Mr. Inchbold seems to think that he is 
bound to startle us at the beginning of every chapter. He 
takes us into the thick of an adventure, whose causes 
and personages are not very clear, and then quite suddenly 
pulls up. and starts afresh with: “ In the desert a Bedawin 
lay sleeping,” or some other such twist of the kaleidoscope. 
This happens over and over again. He also has a trick of 
describing his personages several times; when we read 
that “ a man crossed the court,” followed by full details 
as to his appearance, it probably turns out that he has 
already been introduced to us, and the withholding of his 
name till the end of a long paragraph, sometimes till the 
end of a chapter, becomes a useless piece of mystification. 
The style of the book adds to one’s irritation; polysyl¬ 
lables and complicated turns of language riot all over it. 
It is difficult to have patience with such a phrase as: 
“Consumed with disquietude lest a distance sufficing unto 
escape would fail to be compassed ere the enemy had 
struck upon their trail. Ferahnak . . The book 
abounds with sentences which turn one’s thoughts almost 
affectionately to the curt English of Ollendorff. It lacks 
coherence, clearness, and purpose, and reads like the 
piecing together of a long night of dreams. The title, 
however, is not a piece of trenchant self-criticism, but 
refers to the visionary nature of Napoleon’s dreams of 
conquering the East. He appears in the book, and so do 
other historical personages ; but they are all—phantasms. 

Joseph Vance. By William dk Morgan. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

We wish that Mr. de Morgan had been content with a 
manner of construction as simple and direct as the actual 
writing of his book. But be has cumbered himself with 
devices to make his story emphatically real, and by doing 
so has defeated his own end, and roused suspicion, which 
he heed never have tried to allay. Joseph Vance writes 
the story of his life, an old man alone in a Bloomsbury 
lodging-house. That device is a good and legitimate one, 
and none the less good for being old, though Mr. de 
Morgan is inclined to strike too insistently the pathetic 
note of “ Ah death in life, the days that are no more.” 
The old man’s digressions impede the story and become 
tiresome rather than moving. But he was obliged to keep 
the old man well in the foreground, in order to lend point 
to further and meaningless tricks; for the manuscript is 

found by Mr. F-of Kensington, and submitted to the 

publishers; and, as if that were not enough, a note is 
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added by the publishers containing a supposed letter, 
which establishes the identity of one of the characters of 
the story. The artifice is clumsy, and quite unworthy of 
Mr. de Morgan. For bis book is otherwise a capital piece 
of writing. Jo Vance and Jo Vance’s father are excel¬ 
lently done. The old father, who wins his way by clever 
bluff to prosperity, is a character full of life and real 
humour; and if Jo Vance’s love-affairs and later life are 
not quite so interesting and amusing as his early days of 
ragamuffinhood (Lossie is a little overdone), yet the book 
for all its length is never tedious, and we were continually 
delighted by the apt wit of the writing. 

The Nymph . By F. Dickberry, (White, 6s.) 

Mr. Dickberry has a mania for unmasking the depravi¬ 
ties of social life, and in “The Storm of London” the 
denudation was so complete as to be startling. He now 
turns his attention to the other side of the Channel, 
giving us a picture of French country-house life that must 
be anything but reassuring to Mrs. Grundy, or to that 
lady’s Gallic representative. If all that we have heard 
lately of our own social condition is true, we feel that, at 
any rate as far as smart society is concerned, the entente 
cordiale cannot be far off! The inmates of the Chateau 
Crespy-sur-Roc are brainless, heartless and hopelessly 
bored, their lives a long round of vulgar intrigue. Those 
who are not sinners are sanctimonious prigs, and the 
narrow-minded propriety of the village worthies of 
Crespy-le-Bourg is as annoying as the impropriety of 
their more aristocratic neighbours. Mr. Dickberry looks 
at them all with the jaundiced eye of the social reformer. 
The finest figure in this hysterical house-party is the old 
marquise, a relic of a bygone and more noble age; 
though the efforts of her grandchildren to conceal their 
many intrigues from her hawk-like eye only add to the 
unpalatableness of the picture. Lucienne Darlot, the 
virtuous wife of a poor artist stands out, as she is meant 
to do, from this unpleasing crowd. She ventures into 
their midst, only to find herself the victim of a pointless 
and spiteful plot, which ends in the untimely death of 
her husband in a duel. Her passionate love for him, and 
her readiness to hold out the hand of friendship to the 
man who is practically his murderer, is somewhat 
unconvincing, but she is called the “ Nymph ” on account 
of her disregard for all accepted codes and principles, and 
is perhaps hardly to be judged by ordinary standards. 
“ You a re the symbol of nature. You are free as you are 
harmonious ; as strong as you are graceful. Your nature 
has its roots deeply attached to the earth, and your soul 
soars far above the clouds, unfettered by traditions.” 
Thus Roland de Laya describes the complex personality of 
the woman he loves. Her firm refusal to bow to the 
tyranny of the family that has wronged her, show her to 
be at least human. 


FINE ART 

THE ART REVIVAL IN IRELAND 

There are, in Ireland, but two attitudes towards art— 
that of the pessimist who says that art can have no future 
in a country so steeped in poverty and so isolated as this 
little western island ; and that of the optimist, who, with 
magnificent faith and boundless enthusiasm, declares that 
Ireland is to be the chosen home of the arts in the future 
—that out of her isolation and her poverty will come the 
quickening spirit that is to light the torch of a new 
artistic impulse for western Europe. Between these two 
extremes there is, of course, the crowd that cares nothing 
lor art; the pleasure-loving, indifferent crowd, composed 
in Ireland of all ranks and of both sexes, that prefers a 
race-meeting or a polo-match to the best picture that was 
ever painted. But there are a good many people who do 
care, and these are almost always to be found in one or 
other of the two camps. It is never interesting to examine 




a negative theory, so we may leave the pessimists to 
themselves for the moment. 

After all, if the many " movements ” now seething in 
Ireland come to nothing, the pessimists will always have 
the satisfaction of saying to the optimists: “ I told you 
so,” and will not feel any worse off than they did before. 

It may be necessary here to explain that a “ movement ” 

is, in Ireland, the key-note of every situation. It is a 
word the meaning of which it would be hard, perhaps, to 
define, bat it is the word most frequently used in Ireland 
with reference to every conceivable sphere of activity. 
Nothing ever happens here without a movement. Things 
do not evolve as they do in other countries; there does 
not seem to be that silent under-world of growth and 
development of which we feel the existence elsewhere. It 
is an essential of our national temperament that before 
we can accomplish anything we must have an outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual energy which 
inspires us. 

Of the many movements more or less closely connected 
with the arts which have risen above the horizon in 
Ireland during the last decade I am now only concerned 
with one, and that the most recent—the movement for 
the revival and uplifting of the arts of painting and 
sculpture. Let us glance for a moment at the work of a 
few of the younger Irish artists. We had a very good 
opportunity of studying it at the Exhibition of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy in the spring; for, to their 
credit be it spoken, the Council of the Academy this year 
exercised a most generous hospitality. The walls were 
dominated by a spirit of youth : it overcame the academic 
atmosphere, usually so insistent and so oppressive; it 
flaunted its gay defiance and confident strength in inter¬ 
esting experiments which showed the influence of every 
school and of none. As we looked, we could not but feel 
hopeful as to the future. These young Irish artists are 
engaged upon an adventure of which they do not yet see 
the end or the aim. They are still without definite ideas 
or art principles. They have not the solidarity of the 
Glasgow school; in many cases, even, they know very 
little about the rules of good draughtsmanship or the 
elementary technique of their craft, for those who have 
stayed at home have had no one to teach them these 
things. But they have inspiration, a feeling for the 
beauty of the world, and a certain independence of vision 
—qualities which promise well for Irish art in the future. 
In saying this I wish to guard against exaggeration. I 
am fully alive to the fact that we have suffered almost as 
much in Ireland from over-confidence as from the lack of 

it. The two attitudes I have indicated at the beginning 
of this article are, indeed, typical of our manner of 
regarding ourselves and our achievements. If we do not 
despair altogether we are rather given to fly to the other 
extreme and develop such a good conceit of ourselves that 
we can see no spots on the sun of our glory. But, without 
going so far as to see a twentieth-century Hals or a 
budding Chardin in every Irish painter, one must admit 
that good work and interesting work is being done in 
Ireland, and done in many cases in the face of very 
distinct obstacles. 

With regard to a painter like Mr. William Orpen, whose 
work is as well known in London as it is here, it is unneces¬ 
sary to say much. He is already recognised as one of the 
most able and original of the younger men. If his portraits 
now and then show a tendency to over-emphasis, they are 
masterly studies of character; and sometimes, as in the 
portrait of Mr. Uniacke Townshend, in the Royal Dublin 
Society, Mr. Orpen reaches a very high level. In such 
pictures as this, and the charming Interior, Waiting for 
their Cue, which has just been bought by Lord Iveagh, we 
lose sight of the amazing cleverness, the dashing technique, 
and are conscious only of the sheer genius of this young 
painter. 

Mr. Dermod O'Brien, who, like Mr. Orpen, is an Associate 
of the R.H.A., I prefer, for the moment, to consider as a 
landscape painter. At the recent exhibition he showed a 
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picture of a turnip-field, which he calls The End of the 
Drought. The bright green field, so true in tone, is ren¬ 
dered with a quiet fidelity and a sure touch. There is no 
straining after effect and no avoidance of difficulty. The 
field glistens and scintillates with the glow that follows 
the bath of heavy rain that has fallen the night before, 
while above is a glorious Irish sky, full of light and life 
and moving shadow shapes, with enough blue in it to 
make the traditional Virgin’s cloak. There is a buoyancy 
about the composition, a simple directness of treatment, 
and over all the charm of an absolute sincerity. When 
Mr. O’Brien turns to landscape, the latent poetry in his 
disposition seems to become freed, and finds expression in 
his work; in his portraits he is too often dry, and literal, 
and matter-of-fact. He seems to lack the sympathetic 
insight without which it is impossible to make men and 
women live on canvas. 

To mention Irish landscape painters is to suggest 
Mr. Nathaniel Hone, who, though no longer a young man, 
is the first of Irish painters in this genre. There is some¬ 
thing elemental about Mr. Hone’s work—something that 
connects it with Nature in a very intimate and unusual 
way. His attitude is very far from being that of the 
spectator, concerned with his own emotions, or with the 
composition of his picture. Mr- Hone seems to have him¬ 
self become a part of what he.paints. His personality has 
fallen from him and become merged into these seas and 
lonely fields and spreading trees, under which the cattle 
lie lazily in the summer sunshine. The impression is 
sincere and true, but it lacks the individual touch we get 
in much modern work. Mr. Hone has no confessions 
to make about himself as he tranfers his vision to canvas. 
He is the interpreter—a large-minded, simple-natured 
imn, who has lived much with Nature and become per¬ 
meated with the spirit of her inevitableness. 

Another landscape painter, whose work has as yet been 
little seen out of Ireland, is Mr. George Russell (A. E ), 
who is known also as a poet and one of the most enthu¬ 
siastic workers in the Irish literary movement. Mr. 
Russell’s imagination plays a large part in his painting, 
though his pictures are the farthest in the world from 
being “ literary.” To Mr. Russell, Nature is a personality 
—a divine woman for ever manifesting herself anew to 
those who have e>es to behold her beauty, and he is at 
once her lover and her high priest. Sometimes, on his 
canvases, mystic shapes move among the shadows by the 
sea shore, where happy children play and “fall on 
dream”; sometimes the hills lie lonely under the bend¬ 
ing sky, their lines mingling with those of the sky into an 
exquisite harmony; sometimes grave peasants bend over 
their work, seeming, in their rhythmic movements, to 
have become part of the landscape in which they move. 
But always in these pictures there is charm—the charm of 
an elusive beauty as rare as it is fascinating. 

I find I have left myself no space in which to speak of a 
number of other painters, whose work, equally with those 
I have mentioned, is a justification for the title of this 
article: nor of the chief outcome of the movement—the 
establishment of a modern art gallery in the Irish capital. 
This gallery, which owes its existence to the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Hugh Lane, only awaits a suitable building to be 
an accomplished fact. It will not be an institution for the 
glorification of the obvious, as many of our provincial 
museums unfortunately are, but a gallery where Corot, 
and Whistler, and Manet will hold sway, and where the 
Irish art student may familiarise himself with the work of 
the best painters of modern times. 

Ellen Duncan. 


MUSIC 

WORDS AND SONGS 

Poetry and music have been united almost as long as 
each has been a consciously developed art, and yet we 
still seem very far from knowing certainly what qualities in 


a poem make it suitable for singing or even possible to be 
set well to music as a solo song. It is curious how little 
attention the classical composers gave to the question. 
Handel, ploughing through several chapters of the Bible to 
make an oratorio, would assign any passage to the solo 
voice, where his sense of musical contrast demanded a 
cessation of the chorus. Bach, indeed, with his intimate 
personal outlook upon the subjects on which he wrote, was 
an exception, but Haydn and Mozart were sufficiently in¬ 
fluenced by Italian opera not to trouble themselves very 
much about the problem, so that Beethoven’s fastidious¬ 
ness as to what he would and what he would not set, was 
almost a new element in a composer's character. Perhaps 
the general appreciation of the importance of the question 
was retarded by the fact that the man who first showed 
the great possibilities of solo song had such an over¬ 
powering genius that he could make songs out of the most 
unpromising forms. If one begins to dogmatise about 
what will make a song and what will not, it is very easy 
for an antagonist to turn up a crushing example in a 
volume of Schubert. And yet we may be too ready to 
take it for granted that all Schubert’s songs are good 
songs because they are set to fine music. There are 
among them examples where the music falls to a second- 
rate level because the words are second-rate, or where the 
words can only be said to have suggested the music with¬ 
out inspiring it. Few as the cases, may be, they are yet 
sufficient to prove that there are some poems which simply 
will not make songs however great the musical art 
expended upon them. 

When we come to consider Modern English songs we 
are plunged into fearful depths of inappropriateness, be¬ 
cause the greater part of English poetry, much of the 
best English poetry, is essentially of the kind which does 
not make songs. I leave on one side the inanities of the 
notorious drawing-room ballad. We all know the range 
of that, from the fervently foolish love-song to the 
complete tragedy enacted in three verses. But among 
better types of songs, words chosen and set by real musi¬ 
cians from among the works of real poets, there is 
still a large quantity of failure from sheer incom¬ 
patibility between the two elements, words and music. 
If we try to define the qualities which make words good 
for songs we shall probably first think of such things as 
brevity, compactness, or singleness of idea, and a pointed 
manner of expression; but if the last may be considered 
an essential, both Schubert and Brahms have shown that 
even if ninety-nine out of a hundred songs possess the first 
twoof these qualities, the hundredth, which has them not, 
may yet be a great song. But the one thing which is a 
necessity is incompleteness. The words must not tell the 
whole of the story if music is to be added to them. That 
is why the best German lyrics as well as those of Shake¬ 
speare, Herrick and Burns bear setting, nay often demand 
music. They all alike leave an indefinable sense of sug¬ 
gestion rather than of expression. The German songs, 
with their simple, oft-repeated imagery of nightingales 
and moonlight; Shakespeare with whom, at any rate to 
modern ears, the sense seems almost sacrificed to lilt and 
rhythm ; the slender ideas of Herrick, daintily expressed ; 
Burns’s tender emotions half hidden, half revealed by his 
native scenery, all leave much to be filled up by the 
imagination of the reader, or by the art of the musician. 
But with much typically English poetry the opposite is 
the'case. Tennyson prided himself on the “ musicalness” 
of his verse, and at its best it is so musical that it requires 
no other music. He describes everything, and takes pains 
to make his picture complete, and when he does this with 
the right touches the result is delightful, but it needs no 
more. When he does it with the wrong touches—well of 
that nothing need be said. For this reason the “ Maud” 
songs have been a stumbling-block to many a musician, 
and we have lately heard a great deal of them at London 
concerts, and whenever heard they leave a sense of over¬ 
loading and futile effort. Perhaps the most obvious 
instance is found in the lines; 
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Maud is not seventeen 
But she is tall and stately. 

Whether these lines are in themselves poetry I nerd not 
discuss. The poet thought them necessary to complete 
his description, but these and other lines like them, are 
given an importance by being set to music which makes 
them seem unbearably commonplace, and this isinevitably 
the case where a poet habitually enters into small details 
of description. 

There is another type of words for music which goes 
rather to the opposite extreme, the type which supplies 
many modern song-writers whose works are often com¬ 
mended, I mean lyrics written especially for music. Their 
authors have for themost'part grasped the art of leaving out. 
There is the suggested idea, generally rather a small one, 
but still one quite capable of musical treatment, and it is 
expressed in a way that can be sung. Those who frequent 
London song recitals will recognise the kind without 
definite instances. Their failure lies in the fact that the 
author relies on the music for individuality and life, and 
so his lines are not poetry but merely verse. In all cases 
the words must have their own individuality as the music 
must, and of course if the song is to be a work of art, its 
words most have that indefinable magic which makes 
poetry. 

I need not apologise for making these suggestions under 
the heading of Music, for it is a musician’s subject. After 
ail it is the musicians not the poets who are the ultimate 
judges of what words will make songs, which perhaps 
partly accounts for the number of songs with bad words. 
Though I have spoken only of songs in the sense of solo 
songs of concert type, the question is one which really 
affects to some extent every kind of vocal composition, 
though the more limited the musical form, the more 
limited the amount of poetry which can be u*ed for it, and 
hence the greater possibility of mistake. Besides, in the 
case of a simple song the poise is so delicate, that it re¬ 
quires a finely balanced nature to discern the distinctions 
between art and artifice, the true and the false. The 
immensely widened resources of our musical art have made 
it possible to set adequately to music many things which 
a century ago might have seemed impossible, but technical 
advance has in no way settled the question by making all 
things possible. On the contrary it makes more sharp the 
dividing line between good and evil. 

H. C. C. 

FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Messrs. Longmans and Co. have nearly ready, in two 
volumes, the “ Letters, Personal and Literary, of Robert 
Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith).” Lady Betty Balfour 
is editing this memorial of her father, who had as his 
friends, and had correspondence with, many notable men 
in the world of affairs and among the foremost representa¬ 
tives of art and literature throughout the four decades 
(1850-90) of last century. It was in 1855, ma y be 
recalled, that ” Clytemnestra,” which, like nearly all the 
Earl of Lytton’s books, was published under the pseudonym 
“ Owen Meredith,” appeared, and Miss Betham Edwards, 
it will be remembered, edited a selection of his verse. 

The memoir which Mr. R. L. Nettleship included in the 
third volume of the collected essays of Thomas Hill 
Green which he edited, and which was published in 1888, 
is to be reissued in a revised and separate form presently. 
Thomas Hill Green was occupant from 1S77 till his death 
in 1882 of the chair of Moral Philosophy at Oxford ; he 
was a trenchant critic of Herbert Spencer; and he exer¬ 
cised a potent influence on many of his contemporaries. 
A personal friend of Mrs. Humphry Ward, Green is repre¬ 
sented as “Mr. Gray” in Robert Elsmere. To the new 
memoir Mrs. T. H. Green will contribute a brief introduc¬ 
tion. 

A volume on “ The Poets and Poetry of Lincolnshire ” 
will be added very soon to the considerable number of 


interesting antiquarian, topographic, and locally historic 
volumes we owe to the industrious pen of Mr. William 
Andrews, librarian of the Royal Institution, Hull. Alfred 
Tennyson’s is, course, the most illustrious name associated 
with Lincolnshire, and he and his brothers, John and 
Charles Wesley, Thomas Miller, Thomas Cooper, Jean 
Ingelow, and January Searle will be included in the 
biographical notices in the book, which will also contain 
appropriate examples of their work. 

Professor Knight’s memorial volume of Thomas David¬ 
son, the “Wandering Scholar,” is to be published in the 
United States by Messrs. Ginn of Boston, and in this 
country by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Messrs. Jack have two interesting colour books in 
preparation for issue in the autumn. These are “The 
Enchanted Land,” a fairy book with pictures by Miss 
Katherine Cameron, and “The Golden Staircase,” a 
child’s anthology pictured by Mrs. Spooner. Both these 
have been edited by Louey Chisholm, author of “ In 
Fairyland,” which has been such a favourite with children 
and art-lovers alike. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

"THE ANTIQUARY AND THE SEAL" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Under the special circumstances connected with the publishing 
of Mr. Harvey Bloom’s work on Seals, which forms one of the series 
of " Antiquary’s Books," I feel sure that you will allow me (as General 
Editor) to make a brief rejoinder to my friend Mr. Barron’s review in 
your last issue. 

I do not agree with several of his strictures, and think, in common 
with other critics, that the book well fills a vacant niche in popular 
archeology—but I desire to take my share in a variety of slips in the 
reading ot the inscriptions. With one or two exceptions these mis¬ 
readings are quite obviously due to printer’s errors in dealing with 
somewhat poorly written ‘'copy" of an unusual character. Proof 
reading in such a case requires great care. It so happened that 
Mr. Bloom was ill in bed when his work went through the press, and 
the responsibility of "reading ’’ fell chiefly on myself. Very soon after 
the book was out. my attention was directed to several wrong readings 
of the seal legends, and I was ashamed to think that I bad let them 
pass. l ean plead but little in mitigation of carelessness, save that in 
the pressure of other work ! passed over the inscriptions too rapidly, 
well knowing that Mr. Bloom was an experienced scholar. 

About five weeks ago, f wrote to Mr. Bloom forwarding a suggested 
errata list of inscriptions with my apologies. In reply, I learnt, to my 
sorrow, that Mr. Bloom was too ill to be allowed to see his letters. 
Under these circumstances, it was arranged with the publishers that 
such a list should be printed and inserted in all the unissued copies, 
and that I believe has been done. I have not a copy by me, but I am 
confident that each of the misreadings of the seal legends mentioned 
in the Academy review are therein corrected. I should like to repeat 
that the large majority 0/ such frrata are clearly overlooked printer's 
slips, being of a nature that Mr. Bloom was as incapable as Mr. 
Barron of deliberately making. 

May I add that neither Mr. Bloom nor Messrs. Methuen have any 
knowledge of this letter, which I am sending you entirely on my own 
responsibility, on the culpa mea principle. 

J. Charles Cox. 

7 «iy 30- _ 

SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, _Having been an advocate of simplified and fonetic spelling fo r 

many years, I naturally sympathize with the efforts of the American 
Spelling Board and their colleags here, tbo by issuing "lists" of 
werds, somewhat arbitrarily selected, to be riten by their disipls in 
the new method, I do not think they ar going quite the best way to 
werk. 

In my forthcoming book, in which I hav treated the hole matter 
exhaustivly, my aim has been to sistematize the subject as far as 
possibl, and with this vew hav divided the reform into six stages, thre 
of simplified, and thre of fonetic spelling, any wun of which may be 
consistently followd by upholders of the caus, each acording to his 
curage or enthusiasm. The first stage, which even the most timid 
need hardly fear to adopt, is to adhere uniformly to simplified spellings 
which ar alrcdy estabbsht in som part or other of the English-speaking 
werld, or by the usage of competent riters and biologists. Such ar : 
(1) The substitution of simple "e" for "ae" and "oe." as in medieval, 
esthetic, eon, maneuver, cenozoic. (2) The abolition of the useless " U 
in color, parlor, arbor, etc. (3) The replacing of “re" by “er in 
center, meter, meager, aher, massaker, sepulher. (4) The adoption of 
shorter participial forms—more common at the beginning of the last 
century than now—like spelt, dreamt, tost, mixt, pluckt, (3) The adoption 
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and extension of simpler spellings for kemical terms, such as saccharin, 
margarin, toxin, oxid, phosbhat, sul/it. (6) The omission of finial "ue" 
in short sillabls, as catalog, pcdagog. (7) The use of shorter forms in 
werds like toilet, quartet, cigaret, flannelet, program, decigram, preterit, 
plebiscit, ballad, develop, secretariat, decad, egoism, trave'er, worshiping, 
rickety. (8) The use of English forms, as far as possibl, for naturalized 
foran werds like detour, cortege, naivety, clientele, fiancee, habituee, renascence, 
debris, seance, espionage, accouchment, and the substitution by good 
native expressions of refractory terms like d/pit (freit-shed), mll/e 
(scrimmage, scufl), guerrilla (skirmish), which ar usually unpronounce¬ 
able or misspelt. (9) The substitution of " z ” for •■s,” as far as 
possibl, in all endings like baptise, civilize, advertise, (surprize), also in 
other werds where the former is sometimes uzed, as tease, boose, cosy. 
(to) The use of "i” for “y ” wherever the latter is not etimologically 
justified, as in tire, tiro, Itch, sirup, cider, etc. (11) The use of •• f " for 
" ph ” where sanctiond by common or correct custom, as fantasm, 
sulfur, frenzy. (t2) The emploimfent of any simplified forms alredy 
current, such as ax, wo, mold, plow, gage, urot, gild, rime, skilful, recal, 
dulness, woful, bark, sovran, check, oker, coconut, licorice, stedfast, lentil, 
fagot, wagon, matins, tobaccos, quire, fusileer, peddler, mama, sismic, 
acustic. 

The second stage is to ad to these such simplifications as may, with 
perfect conformity to analogy or etimology, be reasonably adopted, as 
stedy, harken, parlament, broch, sholder, salin, hostil, cargos, coud.financeer, 
fesant, triumf, fotograf, det, sent, gard, gets, cotter, visiter, docter, registrer, 
colporter, amater, opposit, reak. 

The third stage is to abolish all superfluous letters whatever, and 
reduce peculiar spellings to order (the stile in which I am now riting) 
as in hed, hav, nurish, asemble, laf, cof, tho, thru, siht, naut,fild, aant, sees, 
neether, moov, litl, pcpl, use, hous, las, mes, shoud, tipe, tung, rang, leag, 
harang, mask, trafiking. 

The first stage of fonetic spelling, as distinguisht from simplified, is 
to represent each vowel sound by one letter or the most apropriate 
digraf, as (say) kaaf, taek, spiek, poan, hoem, spoun, heit, oat, sent, and to 
uze the consonants, g,j, k, s, t,y, z, sh, zh, ch, ng, exclusivly for their 
own particular values, as in gig.juj, hik, wish!, priti, bisi, fashon, rouzh, 
pack, ingk, abolishing c, q and x as superfluos. 

The second 7s to introduce a skedule more in conformity with 
standard Latin or Continental vowel values, as in the English werds 
mama, demesne, intrigue, forlorn, propose, Zulu, aisle [Faust, piu\, thus hdf, 
ttk, splk, Mm, spun, pbn, gdn.firn, ail, kau.fiu, acute accents to bi uzed, 
when necesary, for marking the stres on short vowels, as contrdct, 
content. This is the method authorized, and becoming gradually more 
familiar, for the transliteration of Oriental names, as Kttmasi 
(Coomassee), Khartum, Satlaj (Sutledge), JabalpCr (Jubbulpore), 
Matabele (Mahtahbaylay), Jagann&th (Juggernaut), Panjdb (Punjaub), 
Maui (Mowee), Jaipur (Jyepoor), sati (suttee), thagi (thuggee), kauri 
(cowrie), etc. A stil further improovment woud be the substitution of 
c.j, tc, dj, q, and x for sh, zh, ck,j,ng, and kk (guttural), thus permitting 
alt the English sounds to be represented, logically and sientifically, 
with tipes which every printer posesses: tk and ih, for the sounds in 
thigh and thy, being the only exeptions, tho, as the separate sounds of 
their constituents only ocur in distinct sillables, where they can be 
indicated by a hifen, as cort-hand, mad-haus, no confusion wood be thus 
causd. 

The final stage, of which perhaps the best practical exampl is to be 
found in the vowel scale of the Standard Dictionary, and the most 
complete in the International Alphabet of the "AsosiasiO Fonetik” 
of Bourg-la-Keine, is to introduce new tipes for all fones not provided 
for by the ordinary caracters—about ten woud be required in English—, 
the only sistem which satisfies all sientific requirements. 

My werk wil also deal with mispronunciations, both of English and 
foran werds, many of which hav resulted from our ludicros and 
perplexing orthografy,” but this is another subject, upon which, 
shoud you be willing to grant the space, I shoud like to enlarge on 
som future oca si on. 

Evacustbs A. Phipson. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— If the reform in English spelling spoken of by Professor Skeat, 
and Mr. Mayhew, were generally adopted.—would it not mean the 
complete ruin oi English literature ? for, in this way, wonld not the 
great interest in the derivation of the word be, in the end, completely 
lost ? 

F. Mayhew. 


ROBERT BARCLAY 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir, —There is a later edition of" The Apology" than that Mr. Jaffray 
mentions. 

Curiosity induced me to purchase a copy at a second-hand book¬ 
stall. This is the thirteenth edition published and printed by 
William Irwin, 34 Deansgate, Manchester. The original edition is 
in Latin. The first English edition 1678. In a notice to the reader of 
the thirteenth edition it is stated that the text has undergone careful 
revision and comparison with many former issues by several friends 
interested in producing a genuine copy of this celebrated work. 

Robert Barclay seems to have shown the wisdom of the serpent in 
his address to Charles II. and the harmlessness of the dove in his 
encounter with the highwayman. 

H. D. Barclay. 

July 39. 


IMPOSSIBLE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—C an any of your readers inform me of any early use of the 
word "impossible" = "absurd”, e.g., "an impossible hat", "an 
impossible person ’ ’ ? 

G. S. Layard. 

7“iy 3 °- _ 


SHIRLEY BROOKS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Having been commissioned to write the Life of Shirley Brooks* 
will you allow me to ask through your columns for letters, reminis¬ 
cences, and any other information which may help to make the book 
as complete as possible ? I need hardly say that the greatest care will 
be taken of any documents or pictures placed at my disposal. 

G. S. Layard. 

Bull’s Cliff, Felixstowe. 

July 07. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W hether the Anthologies, Pagan and Christian, can be taken 
as authorities for Pagan and Christian sentiment in the contemplation 
and presence of the solemn fact of death, is open, I think, to serious 
doubt. I believe that the evidence to be obtained from the great 
writers of ancient and modem literature is a far more satisfactory 
proof of the diverging points of view in the ancient and modem world. 
When I think of the Greek tragedians and the great Latin poets, I fail 
to recall any passages which can compare with Milton's, 


Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead ; 

or, again, 

a death like sleep, 

A gentle wafting to immortal life; 

or Shakespeare's, 

Death once dead, there’s no more dying then ; 


or Wordsworth’s, 

We are seven; 

or the noble passage of Pascal beginning, 

Je tends les bras it mon LiWrateur; . . . 
or the closing words of Goethe’s Faust, 

Sie ist gerichtet 1 1 st gerettet' 
or the fine lines of Schiller, 

Noch am Grabe pfianzt er die Hoffnung anf; 

and again, 

Er ist ein Fremdling und wandert aus, 

Er sucht ein unverginglich Haus; 

or Collins', 

This old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare to-day. 
May become everlasting to-morrow ; 

or Cowper’s, 

He is a happy man, whose life e'en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come: 

or even Byron's, 

The all of thee that cannot die.' ’ 


Indeed, the apotheosis of choice and illustrious spirits of the ancient 
world, and the faith in the immortality of pre-eminent teachers, like 
Plato and Diogenes, seem inexplicable except by contrast with the 
gloomy and joyless thoughts of death which were generally prevalent. 
I know of nothing in the whole of Christian literature which strikes 
such an inexpressibly mournful note of despair as the famous speech 
of Achilles in the eleventh Book of the Odyssey, 

Mi) 81) /lot Gdrarbr ye Tapivta . . . 

though, as St. Beuve justly observes, Homer represents the ancient 
mind at the zenith of its joyousness and naturalness; and I challenge 
any critic to produce even from Plato any passage to match that 
magnificent passage at the close oi the first part of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” which no literary student with the slightest sense of beauty 
of thought and language can read without deep emotion. These are 
palmary instances of the great contrast between the two tempers and 
the two ages which to my mind cannot be overborne by quotations 
from lesser men. 

I am tempted to quote passages by way of parallel and contrast from 
two great works of Hindoo and Buddhist literature, the Bhagavadglta 
and the Dhammapada, but I must forbear. 

A Student of Literature. 
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from the undersigned up to the 30th of August. 
Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
J. T. RILEY, 

Secretary of Education. 

Education Offices, 

Albion Street, Hull. 

August 3, 1906. 


S PA, BELGIUM. PENSIONNAT DE 
DEMOISELLES. Madame Lecoq requires 
young lady to teach English two hours daily. 
Would receive lessons in French and German. 
Small premium. References in England. 


M essrs, schofield & jessop, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rabidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


N EUILLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq. ,152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


P RIVATE SECRETARIES. Specially 
TRAINED and INTRODUCED. McEwan’s 
(Royal) Shorthand (imparted in one-fifth of the 
time usually required to master shorthand) in¬ 
creases a candidate's chances of success a hundred¬ 
fold. See prospectus (free). The British School, 
97 New Bond Street, W. 


R esidence in Germany during the 

Holidays or all the year round, for the study 
of the German French, and Italian languages. 
Pleasant country and home. Terms moderate. 
First class references. Apply to W. Rrinad, 
teacher, “The Castle-Institute,’’ Steinen (Baden). 


S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

—School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation ; large playing fields ; cricket, 
tennis, hockey, etc. Swedish gymnasium. Thorough 
Education on mod. lines. Resident Foreign 
Mistresses. Special course of instruction in 
Domestic Subjects and Gardening for elder Girls, 
Head-Mistress, Miss Neumann. 


SCHOFIELD ft JESSOP, LTD., 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manetle Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 180a: Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 

* HERALDICA, VoL ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 
good price given.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 
Vol i., 1869 for sale.) 


Typewriting 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. iod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard. Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeiey Road, Clapham. 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
iod. 1000 words. Trials solicited.—Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 


Art 


217 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 


TTXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
■E* GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Books for Sale. 


NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. 


T HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


F ishing in Derbyshire & around; 

FISHING IN WALES, both by W. M. 
Gallighan, post 8vo, cloth, new; published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. gd. each, post free.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


J- 


POOLE & CO. 


Established 

««54- 


104 Charing Cross Road, London. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 

BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

A! inquiries as to Prices of Books itl our VBRY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


'J'HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 

Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital .£30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOU RTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr 
GEORGE Larnee, o8 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 


MOW READY > 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPQRT IN HAMPSHIRE 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Edward, 
Second Earl of Malmesbury, with a- Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, The Fifth Earl. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 

Price 10/6 oet. By poet, 10/11. 


FISHING 

Edited by Mr- HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 

Now. > eady. Ib Two Volume*' 

tALth- CoIbii rod PUt«« inf.Salmmn ,aiuLTrgnt Flies. Over »so Fult-Pogs 
Illustrations with various diagrams. 

* Vola.. 25/- oet, by post. 25/10. Vols. I mod, 2, 12 6 each 
oet, by post 13,'- each. 


NOW- READY 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 


2 Volt., 25/- oet, by poet 25,8. Vc|», I aod 2. 12/6 each oet, 
by post 12 II each. 

Edited by HORACE G. HUTGH NSON 


POLO 

PAST ANP PRESENT 

By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 oet, by post, 13,- 

ff,U—“‘Po lo P«to-aud..P«Miif duals.KLh.tEe. subiect to the minutest detail, and the 
hook is filled with usdul hints aud maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
- ,lp* lor the author the confidence oi the realtor, and to those who are interested in the subject 
mots the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that th«y have sained knowledge m the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views oi Polo. It Is given to lew writers to thorough y 
realise the niieties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Sir. Dale is particularly 
Sortunate, for not onlv may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, bet tbe 
mowieacid may find pleasurein digesting he reminiscence of an observant mind. 

•» Regimental Polo, elementarv Polo, and the traiuing of the Polo pony, each haa Itsehaptat, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Pole and Teamrplay. certainly toe moat 
^tractive message the book contains and well worthy the consideration ol the player. Mr. Dale 
zivee detailed consideration to combination in match teams, aud captains tbe why and where- 
rot always an easy task even lor those who are high exponents ol tbe game. Umpires and 
ices are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice *** .»pc**n, to guide the 
■hocQt of their duties. . ... , . . . 

“A very good chapter on tbe management and care of Poio grounds wilt prove of service to 
to troubled spints of hard-worked eocretaries, and to* bookg oses with varied and complete 
take nation ofPolo in Australia and America; rales of England and.Iodi*: a fuU-ffadfed 
1 ol useful information! and last, but not Jeaat, a thoroughly efficient index. 





In.T.wa Volvuoes 

Edited, by Ht. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 

tVolg., 25 /- oet, by post 25 /®! Vole. I sod 2 , 12 ,- e**h oet, 
b*' poet 12 dII each. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations, 
lit. net; By post, lfti io4t 

Roses, for English, Gardens, 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL an* Mr, B. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 13s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. nd. __ 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OP 

The Fruit Garden 

By GEOROE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS,. 
V.M.H. Price 12s. 6d. net. by post 13a. 


Wail and' Water Gardens 

By MUs GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of " Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, l onds. 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations, 
Large 8vo, 1S6 pp. t Buckram, 12 s. 6 d. net. By post, tas. ltd. 


Gardening for Beginners . 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By B. T. COOK. I2S. 6d. nets By 

post, 13s._ 

NOW HEADY. 

My Garden 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 12s. fiJ. net. 

“ . . . will nttruct no less for its lit rarv chan:, than for the varied and interesting experi¬ 
ences whi.h it details. . . . Mr. I’l i lpotts is a gardener every inch oi him. whatever else he may 
be, and his book is not onlv a s und Contribution to the literature of gardens, but wit'ial a very 
capt.vating one.'*— H'/fttransfer Caz-tfe. 

“It is a thore.u »hly practic il book, ad tress* 1 especially o those who. like himself, have 
about an acre of dower garden, and are willing aud co upeteut to help a f trdener to make it as 
rich, as harmonious, and ascudunng as p »ssil*lv. His chapters ou irises are particularly good.” 

Tht Wot Id. 

“ A charming addition to a beautiful series, the ‘Country Life* Library.”— Scotsman. 


The Book of British Ferns 

By-CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 35. fid. net. By post, 3s. IO<L 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of " The Garden." 133. fid: net. By 
post, 13s. _ 

Lilies tor English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Mils GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8*. .fid*, net. 
By post, 8s. tod. 


Volumes I: and II. 


Gardens Old 1 and New 

(The, Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over- 450-1 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble; thick. 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never hefore attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. ,;3 3S»jiei each. 
By post, j £3 3 *. each._ 

Every Amateur Gardener should read 

Gardening Made Easy 

Edited^by E..T. COOK, Editor of "The Garden.” 202 pages. 
33 Illustrations. Tbe-most practical gardening -book.ever pub 
lishel Price -is, neL, Post free, is. 3d. 


P«hl»shed=at‘ IbeOffices-of “COUNTRY' LIFE," litd., 20 TayifOook Street, W.G. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

In onr “Books Received” columns last'week-we com¬ 
mented very briefly on a volume of “essays” by East 
Londm school-boys, each describing how he bad spent a 
certain Saturday; and we singled out for special mention 
one which was remarkable for the grandiloquence of its 
language. The youngster “arose” at half-past seven, 
"aroused” his mother, “proceeded” to Spitalfields 
Market, whither he was “ accompanied ” by others of his 
family, “ proceeded ” to the newspaper offices for papers 
to sell, and at the dinner hour went home “ to have a little 
refreshment.” It need scarcely be stated that at the close 
of the day he “retired” to bed. He is not alone in his 
dignity. Few of these boys condescend to “get up,” to 
“ wake ” their families, to “ go ” anywhere. The cause in 
this case is probably the teaching they receive; but it is 
the newspapers, we suspect, which are largely responsible 
for the love of long words which all must have noticed 
among the poor. _ 

Farm labourers used to speak of their “ mates.” We 
heard lately of one who called attention to his “ colleague ” 
at the other end of the field. We inquired once of an old 
plumber, who was doing odd jobs about the house, how 
he spent his evenings. His reply was : “ Well, sir, I occa¬ 
sionally enter into conversation with my son;” and'a 
servant of our acquaintance, when asked if she had seen 
some soldiers pass the end of the street, replied, in a tone 
of correction : “ Madam, I observed them very distinctly.” 
But the same servant invariably talks of' a " Proosian ” 
cat, and has been known to make woeful “ howlers.” Igno¬ 
rance goes hand in hand with “ culture ” in amusing 
simplicity. A very entertaining article in the current 
Contemporary on “ Culture among the Poor,” by Miss M. 
Lome, one of the Queen's Nurses, gives an instance of a 
woman-who believed that by becoming a “defaulter” her 
son had been advanced in rank; and the servant of a 
friend of ours, on being asked whether a certain patient 
was “convalescent,” replied: “Oh! no, sir; not nearly so 
bad as that.” Was there, perhaps, a touch of natural 
delicacy in the expression used by a maid, who, shortly 
after a guest had left the house, came to inform her 
master that Mr. X. had left his “ candelabras ” on the bed? 


We should like to be informed by some experienced 
person whether the use of long words is kept for con¬ 
versation with “the quality” (if that term still lives), 
or whether it is common in the home circle as well. 
Every one who keeps servants knows that there is one 
voice for the kitchen,another for the mistress; and it 
may be so with the words used. In that case, Miss Loane’s 
comment on the complete insensibility to style among the 
poor, even among those of them who read good literature, 
needs a little softening. We can well believe that one of her 
most intelligent patients could hardly be convinced that 
“ Adam Beds,” “J ane Eyre,” and “ East Lynne ” were nob 
all the work of one author; but, if our suggestion be valid, 


it knocks the bottom out of a delightful story of a> 
bluejacket, which' wfe cannot forbear quoting. Asked 1 
to account for a furious fight which bad taken place on 1 
the lower deck, be told his captain: “ Well, sir, all I says- 
to 'im was, ‘ Thomas, will you>kindly get out o’ my ham- 
mick ? ’ ” The contrast between what he must actually 
have .said and the “ company language ” which be adopted' 
for his captain's ear shows a.very distinct sense of style. 


Until he knows all the facts, the wise man holds his 
tongue. The public does not know all the facts relating 
to the sudden retirement by the Trustees of the British 
Museum of Dr: Rhy Lankester from his post of Director' 
of the Natural History Department. It cannot, therefore, 
judge the action of the Trustees. But this will be plain 
to everybody: that‘theThistees would have to make out' 
a very strong case indeed against so distinguished a man; 
so able a scientist, so active and practical a Director as 
Dr. Ray Lankester, before their treatment of him—retire-- 
ment at the very earliest possible date and at the most- 
inconvenient and galling moment—could be accepted as- 
just or wise. When the Government tempted him from 
the life post of Linacre Professor at Oxford and a sal iry 
of £900 a year, it was known to some few that there was 
dissension among the Trustees; not all approved of the 
appointment of Dr. Ray Lankester. That appfintmmt 
having once been made, it should have been loyally 
adhered to. 


Whatever the cause of complaint against the ex- 
Director may be, it cannot be that his work has proved 
him unfit for the post. Men of science all the world over 
know what he has done. It is more probable that the 
authoritative body is unable to appreciate what others 
have learned to value. That the three Principal Trustees 
by whom the Director of the Natural History Depart¬ 
ments is appointed are the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker, is a circumstance 
that may raise a smile, but is of little practical impart. 
The selection is actually made by the Trustees, a bady 
which includes too few men of science able to understand 
the scope and results of Dr. Ray Lankester’s work, and is 
therefore more liable to be influenced by other considera¬ 
tions than that of ‘ mere merit.” That may be one 
reason for the present unhappy exhibition of official 
severity. It must be remembered, on the other hand, 
that Dr. Ray Lankester was not born a Civil Servant. 
He became one at fifty, or fifty-one; an age at which a 
man, though not past great intellectual work, is too old' 
to begin learning the paces of the adept Civil Servant. 
A man of Dr. Ray Lankester’s pronounced character 
may well have found the uniform a little constraining> 


Still, as wft have said, the facts are not fully known, 
and judgment cannot be passed. But two things, at least, 
are certain. In the first place, it would be impossible, 
now, for Dr. Ray Lankester to return to the Natural His¬ 
tory Museum with any chance of being comfortable or of 
doing good work. In the second place, unless the Govern¬ 
ment wishes to commit sheer waste of a great brain and a 
great capacity for work, Dr. Ray Lankester’s pension must 
be so adjusted that, instead of the beggarly £300 a year 
offered to a man of sixty, it reaches a sum which will 
enable him to devote his still youthful energies toscientific 
work, unhampered by sordid anxieties. Neglect of this 
will amount to wilful destruction of a- most' valuable 
national property. _ 


In the' Academy 1 ' of May 5 last, we described the Oxford 
Exhibition'of portraits of English historical personages 
who died between 1714 and 1837 ; and now we have 1 been 
turning over with keen interest the handsome Illustrated 
Catalogue published by the Clarenion Press (7s. 6d. net). 
Her: those who were unable to get'to Oxford in thesprrng 
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may see, adequately reproduced, the likenesses of many of 
the great eighteenth-century men of letters. Here are no 
less than three portraits of Edward Gibbon; Romney’s 
rather affected work forms the frontispiece, and Walton’s 
and Reynolds's portraits occupy another page. Here is 
Simon du Bois’s Addison on the same page with Richard¬ 
son’s wigless Nat Prior. Charles Jervas’s(?) beautiful 
picture of Pope stands side by side with Thomas Gibson’s 
penetrating vision of Sacheverell, and a few pages further 
we find Jervas’s(?) Jonathan Swift in gown and bands. 


Highmore’s Edward Young, Baltoni’s and Pine’s 
portraits of Garrick, Reynolds’s Thomas Warton and 
Joseph Warton, T. Phillips’s Heber and Lawrence’s 
Canning—these are only a few of the interesting portraits 
reproduced. And, for a change, the idler may turn to the 
diaphanous spirituality of the features of John Wesley, or 
the majesty of a very different but equally characteristic 
class of divine—that Archbishop Markham whose Life we 
reviewed not long ago; a man of whom Walpole wrote 
that “ his business was rather in courting the great; he 
had a great deal of pomp, especially when he lifted his 
hand, lowered it, and repeated Latin verses.” 


It was a period full of great men, and, for ourselves, 
we know of few pleasures greater than the study of 
these faces of great men gone. What chins they had in 
the eighteenth century, what cheeks, what chests! Solid 
men ; men, most of them, of reason not of passion. In this 
gallery of jowls John Wesley and Po| e seem like ghosts, 
and the thinner type, like Canning, which came in towards 
the close of the period, seems almost finicking. Were 
they greater men than we are ? They certainly looked it 


The value of the book is immensely increased by the 
biographical notes, descriptions and -provenances, by good 
Indexes, and by Mr. Lionel Cust’s fine introduction. 
These volumes, as they appear, are not only delightful 
pastimes for a sultry afternoon but valuable works of 
reference to be kept on the shelves. 


Two little books of extracts now before us offer an 
interesting contrast. “ G. M. T.,” whose initials will be 
recognised at once by all Meredithians, has made a 
“ Meredith Pocket-book,” and Miss Alice M. Warburton a 
“ Browning Treasure Book.” G. M. T., needless to say, has 
done his work well; the Browning book is compiled a 
little too much on the principle of “ Mill on Liberty— 
Ditto on the Floss.” And, besides, you cannot well 
separate from any of Browning’s poems one or more 
stanzas without losing their effect. Browning is an 
argumentative poet. Everything he says must be taken 
in connection with what went before and what comes 
after, the whole forming an argument or exposition. 
Select, and you lose the thread. 


And again, the first thing necessary to the short extract 
is that it shall be perfectly expressed. Browning was not 
a master of perfect expression. His effect is cumulative. 
The rough-hewn sentence or stanza is all very well in its 
place; detach it and you see its ruggedness. With 
Mr. Meredith, on the other hand, you have a master of 
expression, a writer from any one of whose pages you may 
pick a sentence or a passage, an essential part of the whole 
but also fit to be seen by itself, an unset, perfectly cut 
jewel. “ If you insist on having women rooted to the bed 
of the river, they’ll veer with the tides, like water-weeds, 
and no wonder,” he writes in “ One of our Conquerors ” ; 
and one may ponder over the simplicity and depth of the 
sentence, seeing ever new beauty and truth. “ You know, 
dear Evan, when two people love, there is no such thing 
as owing between them.” There is much more in that 
than appears at first sight. 


After studying G. M. T.’s book, it is almost painful to 
turn to Miss Warburton’s and watch Browning struggling 
to express his thoughts. But the difference lies deeper 
than in the matter of expression. Both writers are opti¬ 
mists ; both brave men who love life and human beings 
and the beautiful world. But Mr. Meredith will give 
you a gayer heart than Browning when you take him from 
your pocket during the pause in a walk. He knows why 
he is an optimist, and points you on to the road by which 
the future good is to be attained : Browning throws you 
back on your faith, and so succeeds, for all his own high 
courage, in impressing you only the more deeply with the 
miseries of the present state. 


Last week the Academy discussed the dubious poetry 
on which our youths are brought up. It would seem that 
the criticism on which they are fed also needs inquiry. 
Here is a quotation from one of our scholastic Baedekers: 
“The ginger-pop school. John Hookham Frere, Byron 
and Barry Cornwall: so called by David Macbeth Moir. 
The production of these poets was characterised by their 
light humour, picturesque narrative and a mixture of the 
absurd and farcical with the pathetic and majestic. They 
bore the same relation to high imaginative verse as 
ginger-pop bears to champagne." Fancy Byron in such 
company—the only English poet with the exception of 
Shakespeare who is known through the length and breadth 
of Europe 1 _ 


Here is a gem on Browning. “ He is the author of :he 
delicious lines: 

Never the time and the place, 

And the loved one all together! 

which, apart from its context seems rather to suggest the 
Maid’s Tragedy or the wet Sunday out. George Eliot is 
described in the best goody-goody style, as “ a painstaking 
and conscientious writer. The moral tendency of her 
novels is in the highest degree beneficial.” 


In “The Modern Age” the following are classed as 
stars in English literature: Wilkie Collins, Blackmore, 
Ballantyne, James Payn, Henty, Miss Braddon, Rhoda 
Broughton, Rider Haggard, Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, 
Joseph Hocking, Baring Gould, Rev. Edward Bradley, and 
Max Pemberton. Rhoda Broughton “ has amused a great 
number of readers by writing quite a score of novels." 
We wonder whether the critics found her equally funny. In 
the chronological tables at the end, the list of masterpieces 
begins with Caedmon, and after 1870 it expands, till in 
1900 the total number of chef d’oeuvres for the year reaches 
fifteen. The author, in his preface, expresses the hope 
that those who see the book will “ read for themselves the 
excellent work in which almost everything conjoined with 
English literature is to be found.” So unhappy a con¬ 
junction makes one inclined to pass on to the interjections. 


The hundredth anniversary this month of the birth 
of John Sterling may serve to recall the circumstance 
that it was to his father. Captain Edward Sterling—who 
after giving up farming in the Isle of Bute, became, in 
the second decade of last century, a contributor to the 
Times —that the term “ thunderer ” was first applied. In 
1833 John Sterling published anonymously “Arthur 
Coningsby,” a novel, in which was incorporated some 
stirring verse. In 1833 he founded a club which later 
bore his name, its membership including Allan Cunning¬ 
ham, Carlyle, Mill, Milner, Spedding, Tennyson and 
Thirlwell. Francis William Newman was the intimate of 
Sterling’s later years, and to him he confided the guardian¬ 
ship of his son. It was the inadequate and, as he judged, 
misleading character of Julius Hare’s memoir of Sterling, 
published in 1848, five years after his death, that induced 
Carlyle to undertake the masterpiece of biography which 
links his name with that of his friend. 
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The cottage at Kinnesswood, a Kinross-shire lane, 
lying at the base of one of the Lomonds, in which Michael 
Bruce passed his brief life (1746-67), has been restored by 
some admirers of the Scottish poet, and been opened as a 
Bruce museum. Besides Bruce’s personal belongings—his 
books, manuscripts, and correspondence—there have been 
gathered together and placed in the little cottage some 
furniture of the period and a collection of the books 
treasured in Scottish homes in the eighteenth century. 
Though Michael Bruce has always had a number of 
valiant defenders of his claims to the authorship of the 
ode “ To the Cuckoo,” a consensus of opinion assigns the 
“ magical stanzas,” as the elder D’lsraeli styled them, to 
John Logan, the college friend who published Bruce’s 
poems in 1770. In Chambers’s “ Cyclopaedia of Literature ” 
and Mr. Quiller-Couch’s Oxford anthology of verse “ To the 
Cuckoo ” is in each case printed over John Logan’s name. 


A writer in the Scottish Review bemoans the fact that 
Scotsmen of the present day do not speak of Boswell, the 
prince of biographers, and neither read him nor think of 
him. The paternal home of the Boswells in Auchinleck, 
where Samuel Johnson and Bozzy’s father, the Edinburgh 
Lord of Session, exchanged fierce verbal thrusts, has a 
forsaken air of loneliness, we learn, and is now occupied 
for only a few months in the year. In the summer of 
1777 James Boswell wrote to Dr. Johnson from the little 
country house on the south side of Edinburgh, “ from the 
window of which I see around me a verdant grove, and 
beyond it the lofty mountain called Arthur’s Seat.” Like 
many modern Scots, James Boswell preferred London as 
a place of residence to the “ inclement city” of his birth ; 
still, there is validity in the writer’s plea that “surely we 
are yet to see a statue rise to * Jamie Boswell ’; the silent 
house at Auchinleck a place of pilgrimage; and the little 
house acro-s the Meadows with its finger-post for guidance 
and its tablet on the wall.” 


In the Fortnightly Review a literary agent attempts a 
reply to the charges recently brought against his profession 
by Mr. Henry Holt, the American publisher: but his 
proper enthusiasm for his calling induces him to take a 
line a little too high to be practical. His paper should be 
headed “ the ideal literary agent ” ; for the agent he 
describes is one who will not only bring the highest 
possible commercial advantage to both publisher and 
author, but will “ encourage the maintenance of a close 
literary relationship between authors and publishers.” If 
we think for a moment what that means, it will be clear 
that the “ literary agent of the future ” is too good a being 
for this world. A, a novelist, has written a successful 
novel; B, his publisher, asks him for another, of course 
through C, his agent. But C happens to know that since 
A published that novel another firm of publishers has 
become desperately anxious for novels of that kind, and is 
willing to pay A half as much again as B is prepared to 
offer. What is C’s duty ? To “ maintain the close 
literary relationship ” between A and B, or to get for A 
the biggest profit he can ? Whichever he does, he will be 
in the black books of either author or publishers. 


Still, this interesting paper suggests several ways in 
which the literary agent may be of real service, and points 
out an ideal not all of which is too high to follow. The 
first step necessary is one which the writer of the paper 
suggests—the abolition of the agent who takes a fee for 
the effort to place work which he knows is unworthy of his 
trouble. There are too many of such gentlemen, and their 
position is on a par with that of the theatrical “ agent ” 
who takes a preliminary fee for entering in his books 
the name of some unhappy, stage-struck girl whom he 
knows to have no qualification for the stage, even if he 
had the means (which he usually has not) of finding her 
an engagement. To say that this should never be done, 
should, in fact, be made illegal, is not to set up the literary 
agent as a judge of literature. For it is open to the author 


to do without him, to send round his manuscripts himself; 
and, if young writers would grasp the fact that, unless the 
label of the agent bears a name that Editors and publishers 
have learned to respect, its appearance on a manuscript 
tells, not for, but very strongly against, its chances of 
serious consideration, we should hear less of the abuse than 
we do. 


In the complaint of the “ commercialisation of litera¬ 
ture” we do not much believe. It is no worse to-day 
than it was a hundred years ago. Goldsmith writing his 
Natural History is a picture of wasted gifts that ntr 
modern “ slave of the pen ” could surpass. Authors have 
been very much the same in all ages. They wrote for 
money: those who had the strength of character to resist 
dissipation or greed wrote their best and made as much 
money as they wanted ; those who sold themselves would, 
as likely as not, have fallen a victim to some other weak¬ 
ness in their nature if that particular temptation had been - 
spared them. And the writer of to-day who deliberately 
writes below his best for the sake of extia royalties dis¬ 
plays a weakness of character which would be vulnerable at 
some other point if that were protected. The “ commer¬ 
cialisation of literature ” has, as a matter of fact, nothing 
to do with literature. It may help to flood the world with 
trash; it has no effect on literature proper, which has 
always been supplied and demanded in small quantities^ 
by a few for a few. _ 

A new society, called the Malone Society, has just beenf 
formed for the printing of old plays in strict conformity 
with the most authentic texts, and also for the publishing 
of documents and information which may be of interest 
to students of the English drama. The following are 
among the members: Messrs. F. S. Boas, A. H. Bullen, 
Henry Bradley, Alois Brandi, E. K. Chambers, W. McN. 
Dixon, Edward Dowden, Oliver Elton, Ewald Fliigel, T. 
Gregory Foster, C. M. Gayley, Israel Gollancz, H. F.. 
Heath, W. P. Ker, Sidney Lee, J. M. Manly, A. W. 
Pollard, Walter Raleigh, George Saintsbury. At the first 
meeting, recently held under the chairmanship of Dr. Gre¬ 
gory Foster, Mr. W. W. Greg, Park Lodge, Wimbledon, 
was appointed Honorary Secretary and General Editor. 
The society hopes to issue eight or ten plays a year. 

The Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Hall begin on 
this day week, August 18. The sixty programmes have 
all been drawn out, and may be obtained at the box- 
office. On Monday evenings the first half of each pro¬ 
gramme will be devoted exclusively to Wagner. On 
Wednesdays a symphony and other classical items will be 
included. On Fridays Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies will 
be performed in chronological order, his compositions 
practically supplying the first part of the concert on each 
of these evenings. The programmes for Tuesdays, Thurs¬ 
days and Saturdays are of a more popular nature. 
Mr. Henry J. Wood will conduct the whole of each concert 
excepting the last orchestral item. 

Attention is called by the Committee of the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, to the Historical Exhibition of Liver¬ 
pool Art which is to be held there in May 1907, ar.d which, 
it is hoped, will be thoroughly representative of the large 
amount of artistic talent produced by the city within and 
without its Academy of Arts. Full particulars may be 
obtained of the Secretary, Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin, who 
invites communications on all subjects connected with the 
art and artists of Liverpool. 

Owing to the increasing pressure of his duties at the 
Law Society, where the system of legal education is 
developing steadily, Mr. Edward Jenks is resigning the 
editorship of the Independent Review, which he has held 
for the last three years. His successor is Mr. C. Roden 
Buxton, who has been associated with the Review from 
its foundation, and under whose guidance the traditions 
of the Review will be maintained. 
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LITERATURE 

AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE _ 

Aeschylus’s Seven against Thebes and Persians in English verse. 
By Arthur S. Way, M.A. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Way has so clearly achieved his place in the first rank 
of translators in verse of the ancient classical poets that in 
quoting specimens of his work we are rather catering for 
the pleasure of our readers than affording evidence of a 
proposition already proved. His rendering of Euripides 
is by far the best as yet produced, and we hold that he has 
gone nearer to reproducing the spirit and manner of the 
Iliad and Odyssey than any other translator in verse. 

The grim majesty of the diction of the Persians is 
thoroughly felt and most skilfully reproduced by 
Mr, Way. He catches the spirit of the fine choral ode 
(65—139) following the anapaestic introit which describes 
the huge amorphous host of Xerxes that went to the war : 

{Sir. I.) 

For the army of the King, for the city-wasting host 

Long since hath passed the channel of the fronting neighbour-coast; 

For they linked the rafts together with the cables cunningly, 

So that Hellas' strait was spanned, 

Land was riveted to land, 

And man had cast a yoke upon the wild neck of the sea ! 

{Ant. 1.) 

And myriad-peopled Asia's King, a battle-eager lord, 

From utmost east to utmost west sped on his countless horde 
In unnumbered squadrons marching, in fleets of keels untold, 

Knowing none dared disobey, 

For stern overseers were they 
Of the godlike King begotten of the ancient Race of Gold. 

{Sir. 2.) 

And, flashing from his eyes the deadly dragon’s steel blue glance. 

On Assyrian battle-car, 

With unnumbered men of war 
He hurls the war-god of the bow on the heroes of the lance. 

{Ant. 2.) 

Heroes ?—none is so heroic as to stem that warrior-flood ! 

Not their strongest dams shall bide 
Such resistless ocean-tide : 

Nay, Persia’s valiapt myriads shall in no wise be withstood. 

{Mesode.) 

Yet—God sendeth strong delusions, and what mortal may evade them ? 
And who with foot light-leaping may spring clear of the snare ? 

For At8 smiles alluring men, until she hath betrayed them 
Amidst her net: none breaks its meshes, once entangled there. 

For the Gods’ doom all-controlling decreed this long ago— ^ 3 ^ 

" Persia's sons shall win renown. 

In dashing towers down, 

In the clash of charging horsemen, and in cities' overthrow." 


Yet they learn to look unquailing on the highways of the sea, 
When the flails of tempest smite, 

And its meadows blossom white, 

Grasping slender reins of army-wafting galleys fearlessly. 

Hence mine heart is wrapped in gloom, 

Racked with presages of doom. 

Fear for Persia’s chivalry, 

Lest the city hear a cry— 

" Susa doth dispeopled lie ! " 

Lest from Kissian streets be sent 
Echoes of that wild lament, 

Wail sfrom multitudes far-borne, 

As the thronging women mourn, 

As the linen robes are torn. 


{Ant. 3.) 


(Str. 4 ) 


{Ant. 4.) 


All our horse with these were lost, 

Lost were all our footman-host ! 

AM followed hence their King, as forth the hive pour swarming 

treamuig o'er the human-fashioned forelands parting neighbour seas. 
Forelands Unking coast to coast. 


Now is every marriage-bed 
Drenched with tears as for the dead. 

Persian wives are whelmed in sorrow : yearning each with breaking 
hea 1 

For the battle-eager spearman whom she blithely saw depart 
Sitteth lone, a wife unwed. 


The description of the naval battle is very spirited (406- 

43 ? ) = 

Yea, and from us low thunder of Persian cheers 
Answered —no lime it was for dallying ! 

Then straightway galley dashed her beak of bronze 

On galley. 'Twas a Hellene ship began 

The onset, and shore all the flgure-head 

From a Phoenician :—captain charged on captain. 

At first the Persian navy's torrent-flood 

Withstood them : but when our vast fleet was cramped 

In strait space—friend could lend no aid to friend— 

Then ours by fangs of allies’ beaks of bronze 
Were struck, and shattered all their oar-array ; 

While with shrewd strategy the Hellene ships 
Swept round, and rammed us, and upturned were hulls 
Of ships no more could one discern the sea, 

Clogged all with wrecks and limbs of slaughtered men: 

The shores, the rock-reefs, were with corpses strewn. 

Then rowed each bark in fleeing disarray, 

Yea, every keel of our barbarian host. 

They with oar-fragments and with shards of wrecks 
Smote, hacked, as men smite tunnies, or a draught 
Of fishes ; and a moaning, all confused 
With shrieking, hovered wide o'er that sea-brine 
Till night's dark presence blotted out the horror. 

That swarm of woes, yea, though for ten days' space 
I should rehearse, could I not tell in full. 

Yet know this well, that never in one day 
Died such a host, such tale untold, of men. 

We wish we had space to quote the choral invocation of 
the ghost of Darius and the grand comrnos of the chorus 
and Xerxes with which the play reaches a stately conclu¬ 
sion. There is only one metre in the handling of which 
Mr Way is not quite successful. The English trochaic 
septenarius demands a pause after the fourth trochee. 
Verses like: 

All the stately fabric that Darius reared by heaven’s grace, 

do not convey the effect of the trochaic metre 

In the Persians Mr. Way has no rival to contend with ex- 
cepthimself and his own established reputation. This ordeal 
he has met with undoubted success. He is as successful with 
Aeschylus as with Euripides. In his rendering of the Seven 
against Thebes he has a formidable rival in the spirited 
and poetical prose version of Dr. Verrall. We have always 
admired Dr. Verrall’s translation of verses 109 and no 
(for the Greek we must refer our readers to the text): 

For round about the citadel is seething a human wave of sloping 
crests, driven on by the breath of War. 

Though shackled by the fetters of rhyme, Mr. Way is as 
literal and perhaps even more poetical in : 

Round the city the war-tides sway; 

Helm-plumes are their flying spray 
By the War-god blown to the fray. 

But in 332 Dr. Verrall is more forcible as well as literal 
with: 

And a woeful thing it is for the fresh maids to pass the hated 
threshold of those that will wait no rites ere they pluck the flower, 

than the verse translator with : 

Alas, that maids, whose girlhood scarce hath fled, 

On paths of miseries 

Should, ere the spousal rites, from home be sped ! 

Our last extract shall be from the choral lament over 
Eteocles and Polynices (895-928) The reader who has 
Dr. Verrall’s edition will find that the rendering in verse 
is nearly as literal as the almost equally poetical prose 
version: 

Smitten and carven with iron in such ill plight are they ying: 

And a prize, one carven with iron, for him as for him doth abide. 

11 What prize can there be for the dead ? " one asketh : answer him, 
crying: 

" Palaces iron-delved in their fatherland, side by side." 

And the wail far-piercing shall speed them, a home for a home who 
are leaving, 

Sighing that rendeth the breast, grief from the soul that springs, 
Grief from a torn heart joyless, and tears of unfeigned grieving: 

For my heart is weeping itself away for the twain—my kings ! 
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What praises shall Hadesward waft them, o'er these forlorn ones 
pealing ? 

Say of him: " Like a hero he battled—ah me, with his mother¬ 
land ! " 

And of him : “ From his terrible onset the ranks of the aliens reeling 
Heaps upon heaps war-blasted fell ’neath his ruining hand.” 

Woe for the woman who bare them, ill-starred beyond all other 

\\ as she, yea, more than they all which have born the fruit of the 
womb ! 

Her son for a husband she took to herself; she became their mother ! 
One seed—and such end have they found, who gave each to his 
brother a tomb! 

O yea, of one seed were the twain, of their heritage made they 
partition : 

In no lovingkindness, nay, but in madness of strife was it done : 
And their feud's consummation, behold, is their own and their house's 
perdition : 

Ceased is their hate : in the earth their blood mingles, the twain 
are at one. 

Oh but in truth are they now of one hlood, and a bitter decider 

Of this their dispute was the oversea stranger that leapt out of fire, 
Even the whetted steel: of possessions a bitter divider 
Was the War-fiend who brought to fulfilment the curse of a father's 
ire. 

No more characteristically Aeschylean stanza than the 
last could be culled from the extant plays. The terrible 
equivoque in Sfuuiiot, meaning both “ of one blood ” and 
“ whose blood is mingled ” (in death by each other’s 
hands), and the mystic impersonation of the sword that 
brought to fulfilment the father’s curse, breathe the 
very quintessence of the Aeschylean style, and are faith¬ 
fully and finely reproduced in Mr. Way’s version. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


THE ENGLISH TONGUE 

Growth and Structure of the English Language. By Otto 
Jespersen, Ph.D. (Nutt, M. 3 .) 

This is a good book. It would form an excellent introduc¬ 
tion to the historical study of the English language. It 
may ba recommended as a serviceable book for the beginner, 
and it is probable that the advanced student and the ripe 
scholar will find in it much to interest and to instruct, 
much to think about and scarcely anything to dispute or 
to controvert. For it is the work of a man who is a 
thorough master of his subject, who has learnt much and 
thought much on the many difficult problems of language 
which present themselves both on the phonetic side and 
on the psychological and philosophical side of the subject. 
The writer is not merely a swallower of other men’s 
formulas. There is an independent play of thought in 
Professor Jespersen’s exposition which is not so very 
common in the work of philologists. Dr. Jespersen is not 
only a scholar possessed of wide and accurate learning but 
a matt of sound and sober judgment, so that he is a safe 
guide on many matters discussed in the book, which have 
been often lately the subjects of warm controversy in 
journals devoted to literature and even in the daily 
press. 

And now for the scope and plan of the volume. The 
aim of the author is to characterise the chief pecu'iarities 
of the English language. He attempts to connect the 
teachings of linguistic history with the chief events in the 
general history of the English people, and to show the 
relation of language to national character. His plan is 
first to give a rapid sketch of the language of our own 
days, especially as it strikes a foreigner. Then he enters 
upon the history of the language, describes its connection 
with the other languages of the Indo-Germanic family, 
and traces the various foreign influences it has undergone. 
Last, he gives an account of its own internal develop* 
resent. The book is divided into ten chapters. First, we 
have the Preliminary Sketch connecting the marked 
features of the modern language, phonetic and syntactic, 
with the characteristic qualities of Englishmen. Then 
comes a chapter on the Beginnings : the changes brought 
about in the Germanic dialects by consonant-shift and 


still more by shift of stress; the loan-words from Latin 
borrowed by our Germanic ancestors before they left their 
homes on the continent; the Frisian origin of the English 
people. The next chapter gives an interesting account of 
Scandinavian influences on the English language. The 
vikings introduced a great number of terms connected 
with law and the civil administration of the Danelagh. 
One of the very most important words in English is the 
word “ law,” a word due to the Danish invaders. The 
words “ Riding ” (of Yorkshire), and “ Rape ” (in Sussex) 
are still with us to remind us of the Danish talent for 
civil organisation. Then come chapters on French addi¬ 
tions and on Latin and Greek elements introduced after 
the Renascence. The next chapter contains an account of 
additions to the language from various sources, namely 
miscellaneous foreign words, new formations, and words 
used in new senses. The last three chapters deal with in¬ 
teresting points of grammar, with Shakespeare and the 
language of poetry, and with, supplementary matters such 
as the influence of the Bible, profane language, prudery, 
etc. 

A few points may now be mentioned upon which 
writers on the English language have often made state¬ 
ments or expressed opinions which will not stand the test 
of an exact scientific criticism, but upon which Professor 
Jespersen has always something to say worthy of 
consideration. He objects to the first consonant-shift 
being called Grimm’s law, for one reason, because the 
Danish scholar, Rasmus Rask, was the first to set forth 
clearly the sound-correspondences—as early as 1814, eight 
years before Jacob Grimm made it generally known in his 
Grammar; for another, because Grimm’s manner of stating 
it has been considerably modified by recent investiga¬ 
tions. He has a good deal to say in disproof of Max 
Miiller’s famous dictum that a farm-labourer uses only 
three hundred words. He does not believe that the 
district now called Angel in South Jutland (Slesvig) was 
the home of the Anglians, but holds that the Kentish and! 
Anglian dialects point rather to a Frisian emigration. He 
has a good deal that is interesting to say about the verbal 
substantive ending in -ing, and does not believe with 
some scholars that our present participle ending in -ing 
is a direct and phonetic representative of the O.E. 
participial form in -ende. He shows how this verbal noun can 
enter into a compound, as in walking-stick, a church-going 
bell. Examples are given of the shortening of the vowel 
in the first element of compounds, as in husband, huzzy, 
knowledge, Whit'-Sunday. The use of the split infinitive 
in moderation, and where necessary for rhythm or 
emphasis is defended, and illustrated from Burns’s line : 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 

The use of “ reliable,” the most abused word in the English 
language,is defended is an innocent necessary word, respect¬ 
able on the score of antiquity. According to the “ New 
English Dictionary” the word occurs as early as the year 
1569. The formation of new words by subtracting some¬ 
thing from old ones, commonly called “ back-formation ” 
is treated as a legitimate process, as in difficult from 
difficulty, to jeopard from jeopardy, to burgle from 
burglar, to swashbuckle from swashbuckler. Tne fixed s 
of the plural as in the phrase “ by this means ” is illus¬ 
trated by such examples as “ an honourable amends,” 
an innings, a barracks, a golf links. Our plural s 
is shown to be due to the gaining ground of the native 
plural in -as, and not to the old French acccusative 
plural, as has been held by some scholars. Professor 
Jespersen agrees with Dr. Murray on the pronunciation 
of doctrinal” with shortening of the Latin *, and stress on 
the first syllable, and from Fitzedward Hall’s examp es 
shows to what absurdities an unswerving conformity with 
Latin vowel quantity would bring us in the pronunciation 
of Latin words introduced into English. The learned pro¬ 
fessor has some very good remarks on a slavish deference 
to Latin syntax in the composition of an English sentence, 
and is very severe on the “almighty schoolmaster.” He 
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quotes with approbation the words of Huxley: “ The 
Genius of the English language is widely different from 
that of Latin; the worst and the most debased kinds of 
the English style are those which ape Latinity. I know 
of no purer English prose than that of John Bunyan and 
Daniel Defoe . . . yet Latin literature and these masters 
of English bad little to do with one another.” 

Scattered up and down the pages of the book there 
are many interesting explanations of special words. Few 
people are aware of the historical associations of the word 
“ cheap.” used as an adjective, and as an element in local 
names such as Cheapside and Eastcheap. The word is 
thought to be due ultimately to a very early borrowing from 
the Latin caupo, “ a wine-dealer.” This word and “ wine ” 
show at what an early date the favourite Italian drink 
was appreciated by the beer-drinking Germans. Bugge’s 
highly probable derivation of *‘ heathen ” from the Greek 
ethnos is referred to in a note. “ Window ” is a Scandi¬ 
navian borrowing, compare Icelandic vindauga (“ wind- 
eye ”), based on the eye-shape of the windows in the old 
wooden houses, compare O.E. eagthyrel (“ eye-hole”), and 
Russian okno, “ window,” from oko, “ eye.” The Scan¬ 
dinavian knives were probably better than, or at any rate 
different from, those of the nations among whom they 
intruded, for our “ knife ” as well as the French cant/ are 
bon owed from our northern invaders. The derivation of 
the word “ Yankee ” has for a long time been an unsolved 
puzzle. Dr. Jespersen mentions with approval the expla¬ 
nation recently set forth by Professor H. Logeman. It is 
suggested that the term was originally applied to the 
Dutch colonists in North America, such as the inhabitants 
of new Amsterdam, now New York. The original form 
of the word was Jan Kees, a nickname still applied in 
Flanders to people from Holland. For the loss of the s 
compare our “pea” from an older “pease,” and the 
forms Chinee, Maltee, Portugee. Jan is, of course, the 
common Dutch name corresponding to “John.” As to 
Kees opinions differ, the more probable one being that it 
is a dialectal variation of the Dutch kaas, “ cheese,” 
typically Dutch product. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show how varied 
the interesting information to be found in this book, 
is quite impossible in a brief notice to give any adequate 
idea of its sterling worth, the accurate scholarship, the 
skilful marshalling of significant facts, the well-balanced 
judgment of which there is evidence on every page. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


FRIEND ELLWOOD 


The History of the Life of Thomas Ellwood. Written by his 
own hand. With extracts from Joseph Wyeth’s Supple¬ 
ment Edited by S. Graveson. (Headley, 10s. net.) 

It is now nearly two hundred years since Ellwood’s auto¬ 
biography was first “ Printed and sold by the Assigns 
of J. Sowle, in White-Hart-Court, in Gracious Street.” 
Since then, eleven editions have been issued—one as 
recently as 1900—but in some the text has been abridged 
and modernised, while othershave omitted Joseph Wyeth’s 
Supplement entirely, thus depriving the book of much of 
its value as a faithful reflection of the man and his 
environment. In the volume before us the editor has wisely 
returned to the original spelling and the typographical 
peculiarities of the early eighteenth century, giving us 
extracts from the Supplement, a good bibliography, and— 
a valuable addition—biographical notes. His work has 
been well done, and, save for a few unimportant printer’s 
errors and the superfluous “historical introduction,” 
which is not even accurate, we find little to which we can 
take exception. 

Thomas Ellwood was born at Crowell, in the Vale of 
Aylesbury, in September or October 1639, a twelvemonth 
before the summoning of the Long Parliament, so that he 
was little over nine years of age when the Civil War ended 
with the execution of Qbarles. But “man is born unto 


trouble as the sparks fly upward ” ; and if Friend Ellwood 
missed those turbulent days, his life was one of unceasing 
persecution. At school he profited apace, having, he tells, 
‘a natural Propensity to Learning. . . . And yet (which 
is strange to think of), few boys . . . wore out more Birch 
than I ”; for: 

being a little busie boy. full of Spirit, of a working Head and active 
Hand, I . . . was often playing one waggish Prank or other among 
my Fellow-Scholars, which subjected me to Correction, so that I 
have come under the Discipline of the Rod twice in a Forenoon. 
Which yet brake no Bones. 

But his talent was, in a measure, allowed to rust, for his 
father, having become a Justice of the Peace, “ put himself 
into a Port and Course of Living agreeable thereunto,” 
and in order to retrench expenses withdrew the boy from 
school—a proceeding which, as Ellwood quaintly remarks: 
“was somewhat like plucking green Fruit from the Tree, 
and laying it by before it was come to its due Ripeness ; 
which will thenceforth shrink and wither, and lose that 
little Juice and Relish which it began to have.” After 
leaving school he parted company with his books and 
entered with zest into the sports and pleasures of the 
times, though, he is careful to tell us: “I always sorted 
my self with Persons of Ingenuity, Temperance and 
Sobriety; for I loathed Scurrilities in Conversation, and 
had a natural Aversion to Immoderate Drinking.” Then 
came the turning-point in bis career. Accompanying his 
father on a visit to Isaac Penington, who had purchased 
an estate at Chalfont and turned Quaker: “it pleased the 
Lord, in his Infinite Goodness, to call me out of the 
Spirit and Ways of the World,” and he joined the Com¬ 
munity of Friends. From this date till his death in 1713, 
despite the fact that “ the Enemy, transforming himself 
into the Appearance of an Angel of Light,” from time to 
time gained subtle advantages over him, his life was given 
up to devotion and to the service of his cause. 

In Puritan England it was customary not only for the 
master of the house to wear his hat constantly indoors, 
but for men of quality to retain their headgear even in 
church. The Quakers strenuously opposed all “hat- 
honour,” refusing to pay to man a homage often denied 
to God, and Friend Ellwood was at first much exercised 
in his mind, the Enemy suggesting that he should “make 
a Difference between my Father and all other Men.” But 
in the end he was shown the Light, and, going out to 
meet his father without removing his hat, was soundly 
drubbed for his insolence. To this and to two subsequent 
chastisements he submitted cheerfully, having “Peace 
and Quietness in my Mind, and being much more grieved 
for my Father than for my self.” Shortly afterwards 
he went, at Isaac Penington’s invitation, to reside 
at Chalfont Grange. For a year he has nothing to 
record save frequent attendances at Quaker meetings at 
Bledlow, two miles from Crowell, “ in the House of one 
Thomas Saunders, who Professed the Truth ; But his Wife, 
whose Name was Damaris, did Possess it,” and at other 
places. Then, in 1661, in order that his neighbours 
should hear the Gospel “ livingly and powerfully preached 
among them,” he tries to secure the services of a Friend: 
his letter is intercepted, and he is arrested and carried 
before the Justices at Weston, they 


putting divers Questions to me relating to the present Disturbances 
in the Nation, occasioned by the late foolish insurrection of those 
frantick Fifth-Monarchy-Men. To all which I readily Answered, 
according to the Simplicity of my Heart and Innocency of my 
Hands 

Refusing to take the Oath of Allegiance, he was sent to 
Oxford, where he remained for some months in the 
custody of the City Marshal. The country had been in a 
ferment ever since the rising of the “ frantick Fifth- 
Monarchy-Men,” and the Justices, gladly seizing upon 
any pretext to persecute the Quakers, descended upon 
their meetings, accusing them of gathering for purposes 
of sedition, and on their refusing to sign an oath of 
allegiance to man, hurrying them off to prison. Friend 
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Ellwood regained his liberty, only to be taken again, with 
Isaac Penington and others, at a meeting at Chalfont 
and released on his own recognisances. Being anxious to 
resume his interrupted studies, he obtained an introduction 
to Milton, and read to him in Latin. He had, during his 
retirement, he tells us, so far recovered the rules of 
grammar “ that I could read a Latin Author, and after 
a Sort hammer out his Meaning.” Milton, however, found 
fault with his pronunciation, and a new difficulty pre¬ 
sented itself: 

It was now harder for me to read than it was before to understand 
when read. But . . . my Master . . . having a curious Ear, he 
understood by my Tone when I understood what I read and when X 
did not: and accordingly would stop me. Examine me, and open the 
most difficult Passages to me. 

For six weeks he remained in London, reading to Milton 
in the afternoons and working by himself in the forenoons, 
but his studies were interrupted by an illness which forced 
him to return to the country. On his recovery he returned 
to London and was well received by his master; but, some 
suspicion of a plot arising, he was seized at a meeting at 
the Bull-and-Mouth in Aldersgate and carried off with his 
companions to Bridewell. The prisons were at this time 
filled with Quakers, yet Friend Ellwood was supplied with 
money by Isaac PoninrUn and his brother,and seems, on 
the whole, to have fared very well. After two months’ 
imprisonment “ without having seen the Face of any Civil 
Magistrate,” they were taken to the Old Bailey, and 
thence, after some quibbling, to Newgate, where they were 
“ thrust into the Common-Side,” and very ill-lodged. One 
of the Friends, however, died of disease, the Coroner con¬ 
demned the insanitary condition of the room they occupied, 
and they were sent back to Bridewell and eventually re¬ 
leased. Three years later Ellwood attended the funeral 
of a Friend at Amersham. As the procession passed up 
the street a Justice of the Peace rushed out of The Griffin 
inn with 

the Constable and a Rabble of Rude Fellows whom he had gathered 
together, and having his drawn Sword in his Hand, Struck one of the 
Foremost of the Bearers with it. Commanding them to set down the 
Coffin. But the Friend who was so stricken . . . being more con- 
® e r ne d for the Safety of the Dead Body than his own, lest it should 
r- « r ° m k' s shoulder, and any Indecency thereupon follow, held the 
“Omn fast: Which the Justice observing, and being enraged that his 
Word (how Unjust soever) was not forthwith Obeyed, set his Hand to 
the Coffin, and with a forcible thrust threw it off from the Bearers 
Shoulders, so that it fell to the ground in the midst of the street, and 
there we were forced to leave it. 

As a result of this he was committed to Aylesbury prison 
and detained there for a month. 

We have been able to give but a brief account of 
Ellwood’s earlier life: the persecution continued inter¬ 
mittently till his death at Hunger Hill in February 1713. 
His own History, written in a quaint, self-conscious style, 
takes us to 1683, and, with Joseph Wyeth’s Supplement, 
furnishes a graphic picture of the times. He bore his 
frequent imprisonments with cheerful resignation, and is 
able to write: 

It was a good Time, I think, to us all, for I found it so to me ; the 
Lord being graciously pleased to visit my Soul with 'the refreshing 
Dews of his divine Life, whereby ray Spirit was more and more 
quickened to him, and Truth gained ground in me over the Tempta¬ 
tions and Snares of the Enemy. Which frequently raised in my Heart 
Thanksgiving and Praises unto the Lx>rd. 

But perhaps the one thing which will strike the reader 
most of all is the implicit faith placed by both justices and 
jailers in the word of the Quakers they attacked with an 
almost unparalleled bitterness. Ellwood gives a good 
example of this in his description of the return from 
Newgate to' ( Bridewell: 

We took our Bundles on our Shoulders, and walked Two and Two 
a-Breast through the Old Baily into Fleet Street and so on to Old 
Bridewell. And it being about the Middle of the Afternoon, and the 
Streets pretty full of People, both the Shopkeepers at the Doors and 
Passengers in the Way would stop us, and ask us what we were, and 
whither we were going. And when we had told them we were 
Prisoners, going from one Prison to another (from Newgate to 
Bridewell), What, said they, without a Keeper ! No, said we, for our 


Word, which we have given, is our Keeper. Some thereupon would 
advise us not to go to Prison, but to go home. But we told them we 
could not do so ; we could suffer for our Testimony, but could not fly 
from it. I do not remember we had any Abuse offered us : but were 
generally pitied by the People. 

Ellwood’s literary work was almost entirely confined to 
pamphlets and books of a controversial nature, but 
during his confinement in Bridewell and afterwards he 
wrote several poems, including an attack on vice and 
priests and things in general entitled “ Speculum Seculi : 
or, a Looking-Glass for the Times,” and a hymn to God in 
which occur four lines which we cannot forbear quoting : 

Thy matchless Ix>ve constrains my Life 
Thy Life constrains my Love, 

To be to Thee as Chaste a Wife 
As is the Turtle-Dove ! 

In later years he commenced a Life of David in verse, 
but, the Prince of Orange landing and the Revolution 
following, “the Noise of Guns, and Sound of Drums, &c., 
so desturbed his Meditation and gentle Muse (which like 
the Halcion, breeds in Calm Weather) that his Poetical 
Genius left him.” Much of his verse is not without merit, 
but Friend Ellwood appears to have worked his Pegasus 
hard and fed him indifferently, and his occasional jibbing 
is excusable. 


CHWANG TZE 

Mitrings of a Chinese Mystic. Selections from the Philosophy 
ot Chuang Tzu. With an Introduction by Lionel Giles 
(Murray, 2 s. net.) 

In the age of Chwang Tze the Chinese were occupied with 
the same problem as that which the Greeks a few years 
before had failed to solve. Chin then threatened to over¬ 
whelm the brilliant civilisation of the weak and divided 
Chow states, as Macedonia had overwhelmed the brilliant 
civilisation of the weak and divided Greek states. But 
when the blow fell, the foolishness of Chwang Tze availed 
more than the wisdom of his contemporary, Demosthenes. 
“ To trust to the sword,” said the Chinaman, “ is to 
perish.” Instead of trying to avert disaster, he prepared 
his countrymen to encounter it. The event was that, 
from amid a ruin greater than that under which the spirit 
of Greece was crushed, the spirit of China arose undaunted 
and invigorated. 

Chwang Tze was a man with a genius of a cast 
peculiarly Chinese. In it there were united thingsincon- 
gruous to a European mind: the fire and spirituality of 
a prophet, the depth and subtlety of a metaphysician, 
and the wit and irreverence of a satirist. Of the invaders 
he was not afraid. They were a blind instrument of 
Divine wrath, sent like a conflagration to a plague-stricken 
city to cleanse it and prepare the way for the re-builders. 
It was the Chows he feared, the native princes. Were 
they to succeed in collecting their corrupt and iniquitous 
dominions into a strong and entire empire, the plague 
would gather and infect the very soul of China. He 
refused, therefore, to play the part which Demosthenes 
was playing at Athens. It was moral strength that the 
country needed, not statesmanship. When affairs were 
in a bad way, the Prince of Chu asked him to take over 
the administration. He was quietly fishing when the 
messengers arrived, and went on fishing while they spoke. 
Then, without turning his head, he said : “ I have heard 
that the Prince of Chu keeps a dead tortoise in a shrine 
on the altar of his ancestral temple. Do you think that 
tortoise would have preferred to die and receive these 
high honours, or to live and wag its tail in the mud ? ” 
“Doubtless,” replied the messengers, “it would have 
preferred to live and wag its tail in the mud.” “ Begone,” 
said the sage, “ I too will live and wag my tail in the 

It was, however, his tongue that Chwang Tze wished still 
to wag. By a brilliant and subversive philosophy, expressed 
in amazing paradoxes, keen invectives and profound 
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thoughts, he was then undermining the influence of the j 
patriotic and pragmatical sophists of the Confucian school j 
and sappiog the authority of the Chowmileis. The time! 
was ripe for a reformer. 

Although Confucius had been dead only a hundred 
and fifty years, his teaching had already begun to be 
discredited by its results. It was a system of utili¬ 
tarian morality which, like some of the systems of,mere 
ethics of modem agnostics, seemed to retain in the life¬ 
time of its founder a source of vitality as perennial as 
that possessed by the ancient faith from which it was 
severed. But it was a tree cut off from its roots, and 
animated only by a scantling of the old sap. In the air of 
spring it had put out a few tufts of living leaves, but in the 
season of heat and drought, in which Chwang Tze lived, it 
was reduced to a sere and stricken thing. Under the 
influence of the sophists of the Confucian school, virtue 
was,become a matter of calculation and rhetoric; law, a 
respectable branch of brigandage, and philosophy the 
iridescence of national decay. Even Mencius, the so- 
called St. Paul of Confucianism, had lost faith in the 
efficacy of didactic morality, and had reverted to that last 
resource of all agnostic regenerators of mankind, an 
economic view of human society. When Chwang Tze 
attacked him, he was engaged in an endeavour to establish 
the power of the state of Chi by amending its frame of 
government. It is the wisdom of the world, said the sage, 
to put Ofifi'S treasures in a box and secure it with lock and 
bolt. But the wisdom of the world is serviceable most of 
pi! to 'the strong thief. He carries the box off on his 
shoulder and his only fear is that the lock and bolt may 
ive way and some of the treasure be lost. Study the 
■story of the country which you are trying to strengthen 
against the invader by this sort of wisdom. A hundred 
and fifty years since, Chi was the richest and best governed 
state in China. But a usurper then slew the prince and 
stole not only his dominions but his system of administra¬ 
tion, and by means of this he established himself so securely 
that no one dared to assail him. 

Chwang Tze’s political stories are the wittiest of his 
writings. None of them exceeds ten pages in length, and 
none of them is surpassed in the qualities of irony, force and 
maliciousness by any similar work in the modern literature 
of the world. Confucius was his chief object of attack. 
He caricatured the Seneca of China ; misrepresented him; 
placed him in ridiculous situations ; and then, more fairly 
and more effectively, showed up his empty didacticism by 
contrasting it with the simple, natural habit of goodness 
formed by the spirit of righteousness in the soul of a 
poor, illiterate fisherman. In vain did the Confucianists 
appeal to the canonical books. The ancient books, said 
Chwang Tze, preserve the footprints of the wise men of 
old, but are footprints the same things as shoes ? In 
order to walk in the ancient ways you must be shod 
with the ancient virtues. In order to find the ancient 
virtues you must recover the ancient faith. There, in the 
divine foolishness and the strength in weakness before 
which the power, and the cunning of the world fade and 
are discomfited, there is the sure defence against the day 
of woe and disaster. 

Chwang Tze, as Mr. LioneLGiles remarks in an admirable 
preface to a slight selection from the philosophical thoughts 
of the Chinese writer, was not an innovator. His mono¬ 
theism was founded on the teaching of the “ Old Master ’’ 
of the sixth century b.c., and this teaching was, in turn, 
based upon ideas obtaining in China from time im¬ 
memorial. What Chwang Tze did was to re-state the 
ancient creed in the terms of the thought of his age. 
Living in a period of agnosticism in which questions of 
science had been separated from questions of philosophy, 
and questions of ethics from questions of religion, he 
dealt with just those problems which sciolists think were 
never discussed until the modern era. His contemporaries 
were,not ignorant of the idea of the evolution of species; 
some of them bad, like Comte, elaborated a system of 
altruism ; some had, like Nietzsche, erected in opposition 


thereto,a system of egoism; while many, like Renan, hail 
developed the doctrine of relativity of knowledge into v the 
theory of bitter scepticism and the practice of amiable 
indifference. 

The contradictions and complexities in the philoso¬ 
phies of his age have left their mark upon .the writings 
of Chwang Tze. Instead of working out his ideas in 
an independent fashion and building them into a con¬ 
sistent frame of thought, he expands them singly in a 
series of criticisms upon the various points of view of ,his 
contemporaries. When attacking the agnostics he makes 
religion a matter of knowledge; when attacking the 
metaphysicians he makes knowledge a matter of mys¬ 
ticism; when attacking the ascetics he makes mysticism 
a matter of virtue ; when attacking the moralists he makes 
virtue a matter of grace. 

But if these different planes of thought are regarded 
as rising one above the other little discrepancy, .we 
think, will be found, on examination, between them. 
Setting out against the position of the sceptics, Chwang 
Tze contends that the feelings of man can reach to God. 
The one divine white light which is manifested in broken 
colours in the laws of nature is reflected in all its original 
purity in the soul of the saint. As a sense of the Absolute 
is a matter of feeling and not a matter of intellection— 
here Chwang Tze seems to have anticipated Mr. F. H. 
Bradley—metaphysics is not an end but a means. It is, 
at best, an instrument of constructive scepticism. The 
Chinese sage employed it admirably in destroying the 
alternation theory which from the days of Hui Tze to the 
days of Herbert Spencer has been the grand dogma of 
Agnosticism. He shows that to reduce the subjective 
aspect of the universe to the idea of mind, and the 
objective aspect to the idea of matter or force, is to 
separate the parts from the whole in which alone they 
subsist, and from which alone they derive value and'sig¬ 
nificance. These abstractions are merely symbols which 
are validly employed only in analytical psychology. .In 
enduing them with individuality and actual existence, 
men, like children at night-time, frighten themselves,- 
by the spectres of their fancy, from the safe and easy 
road that would take them home. Subject and 
object are one in experience; and the dissociation of 
experience is as productive of errors in metaphysic as 
the dissociation of personality is productive of errors 
in practice. 

On this base of wholesome scepticism Chwang Tze 
founded his theosophy. Philosophy was a matter of the 
intellect: theosophy was a matter of the will. When man 
had purged his mind from the illusions that prevented 
his soul from losing itself and finding itself in God, he had 
still to purify and confirm hi6 desires. By asceticism? 
said the hermit. No, said the practical Chinaman; by 
fasting with the heart and working cheerfully in theworld 
of men. That is to say, said the moralist, by performing 
one’s duties and cultivating one’s virtues ? No, said the 
mystic, conscious virtue is not inward grace. Be child¬ 
like, natural patient and humble. It is in the quietness 
of spirit and the rest of cares, in the evenness of recollec¬ 
tion and the stillness of thought, that the soul becomes 
one with that Divine Power, which works in silence and 
abides unseen. 

We shall never understand the strength of China until 
we understand her religion. In the course of two thousand 
and two hundred years the teaching of Chwang Tze has 
degenerated among the ignorant Taoists into a system of 
superstition as ridiculous as that into which the tran¬ 
scendentalism of Emerson is already decaying.among the 
spiritualists and Christian scientists of America. But 
somewhat of the true spirit of the message of the Chinese 
prophet must surely survive in that great empire which 
it helped to preserve against the fate that has long since 
overtaken ail other empires of the ancient world. 
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THE EAHLY ENGLISH DRAMA SOCIETY 

Early English Dramatists. The Proverbs, •Epigrams anti 
Miscellanies of John Heytmod.^-Tke Dramatic Writings of 
Ulpian Fuhvell. Edited by John S. Faumto. (Privately 
printed for subscribers by the Burly English Drama 
Society.) 

tr>r ourireview of the first four volumes published by the 
“sEariy English Drama Society,” we expressed onr regret 
that Mr. Farmer and his publisher Mr. Gibbings should 
have claimed for what appeared to be an ordinary trade 
ventnre the prestige of disinterestedness which attaches 
to work issued by a “ Society.” We also noted that the 
substitution of-modern forms'of ‘words for Tudor ones 
frequently'played havoc with-metre and rhyme, arid 'that 
in the play ‘we selected for special examination the 
modernised textwas not obtained by a new collation but 
•was taken over bodily from the '1874 edition of Dodsley's 
Old Plays. The two volumes now submitted to us appear 
neither - better nor worse than their predecessors. They 
are still advertised as issued by the “ Early English 
Drama Society,” though its “ Secretary,”'Mr. Gibbings, 
has not accepted our offer toprint the Society’s constitu¬ 
tion in our columns, has avowed that there is no intention 
of printing a balance-sheet, and by dispensing with some 
©rail of"-tbe'Eix Vice-Presidents whose names adorned his 
prospectus before -our review appeared, has shorn the 
Society-of the One testimony'to its public character which 
it originally possessed. As regards the text, modem forms 
are still used instead of Tudor ones, e.<g., ’'slippery” 
instead of “ slyper,” and “seldom” instead of “seld,” 
and we learn from the bibliographical note that the text 
of Like will to Like (which, with the aid of forty-eight 
pages of blank paper figures as “The Dramatic Writings 
of Ulpian F-ulwell ” !) “ follows that of Hazlitt.” This in 
its turn was based on that of the quarto printed by John 
Allde in 1568 (Mr. Farmer’s 1508 is, of course, a misprint, 
but should have been corrected), of which the unique 
copy -is in the- Bodleian Library at Oxford. If this had 
been collated afresh for the preserit reprint we pi emme 
that Mr. Farmerwould have said so, but we have nc t been 
able to get to Oxford to consult the original, so that we 
cannot tell to what extent readers are injured by the 
apparent omission. Mr. Farmer mentions the later 
edition of 1587, of which a copy is in the library of the 
British Museum, and this should Of course have been 
quoted where it corrects the 1568 text. We gather, how¬ 
ever, that Mr. Farmer has not troubled to look at ft. 
Students of his “ Note-book and Word-List ” when they 
come -upon the humorous entry “ Variorum Readings, 
etc.” may think that we do him an injustice in this 
surmise, bat they will find that the few variarits Which 
he records are brought together from Stray foot-notes by 
Mr. Harlitt, and give no evidence of independent collation. 

It (may thus be gathered that Mr. Farmer, though he 
prefers to speak «f FuWrelPs Like will to Like as his 
“ Dramatic Writings,” has acted in the spirit of its' title, 
tenderly-preventing these new volumes of his series from 
putting their predecessors to shame by keeping them as 
like to them as possible. 

As regards the literary value of Fulwell’s play and 
Heywood’s Proverbs not very much can be said for them. 
Like will to Like is interesting because here at least 
there is an orthodox “ Vice ” who, at the end of the play, 
rides off to hell on the devil's back, an incident which is 
much <more prominent in histories of the drama than 
in the plays which have come down to us. I t is also a 
tolerably good example of the extraordinary shallowness 
of the moral feeling which underlay the “ moralities” in 
their later developments. As for Heywood’s Proverbs, 
here and there they show flashes of shrewd humour, but 
the very readiness with which the author was prepared 
with am “ Otherwise,” or alternative version, is an indica¬ 
tion of the carelessness with which they were thrown off. 
Both the play and the Proverbs are interesting to philo¬ 
logists and literary and social students, for they bare & 


place,'though far from an important one, in the evolution 
of the Englrih language, English social and moral feeling, 
and the'English drama. It is the more to be regretted 
that'in the texts ih Which they are now represented quite 
one half of this Interest is shorn away. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW 

Roman Private l miv. By A. VV. Leaoe. (Macmillan, IPs.'net) 

The aim of this book is “ to give, as simply as possible, 
the subject-matter of the Institutes of Gaius and Jus¬ 
tinian” ; and, had the author been able to confine himself 
within these limits, his accuracy and clearness and the 
Utility of his book might have been questioned, but criti¬ 
cism of his'met hod would hardly have been appropriate. 
As it is, the book falls between two stools. It is not a 
simple digest of the Institutes, nor is it a proper critical 
treatment of the subject. Thus the author does not confine 
himself, on the historical side, to those changes which 
make the difference between the law of Gaius and the law 
of Justinian, but gives some account of the origin and 
development of most of the institutions with which he 
deals. We could wish that, having gone thus far, he had 
gone further. The value and interest of Roman Law to 
the modern student are becoming'more and more historical. 
The author is as good a judge as any one of the utility of 
his work for the purposes of the Oxford Schools, but we 
suspect he has been thinking chiefly of his Weaker pupils. 
Surely the better class requires something at once more 
comprehensive and critical. 

No better example of what We mean could be found 
than the section on contract. A simple statement of the 
contents of the Institutes would have been harmless and 
useless. Mr. Leage states theories of the origin of stipu- 
latio and mutuum, and hints views upon the bonae fidei 
contracts, but makes no attempt to view the subject as a 
whole, to show how the gulf between contract under the 
Twelve Tables and under the Corpus Juris was bridged. 
Again, the whole interest of the Perpetua Mulierum Tutela 
lies in its decay, of the system of Delicts in its strong 
flavour of archaism. These are topics upon which the 
book touches, but without real grasp or illumination. 

We believe these faults to be due partly to the fact that 
the author is content to follow, in the main, the order of 
the Institutes. It is a pity, in any case, not to show the 
student -a better way than one which results in two 
separated sections on Exceptiones, Agency figuring as 
part of the law relating to actions, and Universal Suc¬ 
cession occupying a wholly unjustifiable position. But 
beyond th : s, the order makes a comprehensive and critical 
treatment almost impossible: it spoils the attempt to 
make the book a little more than an analysis. 

One merit the book certainly has; it is very clearly and 
concisely written, except where, as is occasionally inevit¬ 
able, conciseness gets the better of clearness. We wish 
we could add the merit of accuracy, for then the author 
might retort that our previous criticisms are inappropriate 
for a book professedly elementary. But we note with 
regret a number of mistakes some of which might certainly 
have been avoided by more careful revision. We will 
mention the more obvious. 

Gaius does riot say that the legislative power of the 
Senate was questioned under the Republic, for such power 
was not then daimed for the Senate; and it is giving a 
very wrong impression to say that “ by the time of 
Augustus the -auctoritas of the Seriate had come to be 
regarded as essential for every law ’ (pp. 9 and 10). We 
do not think there is-any authority for the statement—so 
opposed to principle-—that the children of a Latmus 
Junianus were full citizens, unless, perhaps, in the later 
Empire. On p. 80 We find it said that in the time of 
Gaius a father on emancipating a filius retained absolutely 
oue-third of the peculram adventitium (more correctly borra 
adventitia), which the previous page has rightly told u« 
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only arose under Constantine. The exact title of the bona- 
fide possessor to fructus is not easily explained, but the 
account, on p. 130 seems to us confused, not to say wrong. 
Again, it was from the edict, not the jus civile that came the 
requirement that the number of witnesses to a will should 
be seven (Just. ii. 10, 3, and p. 177), though this is a trifle. 

The most serious mistakes occur in the section on con¬ 
tracts. One might as well call stipulatio a consensual 
contract as nexum a real contract (p. 265). The condictio 
tritiparia did not enable an additional third to be recovered 
by way of penalty (p. 267 and elsewhere). The account 
of the written stipulatio (p. 273) raises suspicions which 
are confirmed on turning to p. 291, where we are told that 
a person sued upon a cautio, which raised a presumption 
of a proper stipulation, could rebut that presumption by 
showing that no stipulation had in fact been made. The 
author seems to us to misunderstand and exaggerate the 
passage of Ulpian (Dig. 2. 14. 7. 12), and to overlook the 
significance of Just. iii. 19.12 and other texts. One would 
hardly gather from him that the mere fact that a stipula¬ 
tion had not really been made might very well furnish no 
defence to an action on the cautio. There is mention of 
the second chapter of the Lex Aquilia neither on p. 282 
nor p. 330 nor elsewhere. The statement made on p. 287, 
that noraina transcripticia were the only cases of obligatio 
literis, is tenable, but is contradicted on p. 290. The 
attempt made on p. 292 to import the doctrine of con¬ 
sideration into the consensual contracts is a bad blunder. 
Certain contracts were allowed to be binding by simple 
consent, but no common principle underlies these excep¬ 
tions ; a doctrine of quid pro quo must have had far 
wider consequences. Besides, the author sees that no 
such doctrine will apply to mandatum, in spite of his 
remark (p. 304, clearly erroneous) that from the moment 
of the formation of the contract the mandatarius had the 
actio mandati contraria. The author must know that 
there can be a good equitable assignment of contractual 
rights in this country without writing, though the con- 
traryseems to be stated at p. 315. Only confusion can come 
from the attempt (p. 317) to apply the notion of contrarius 
actus to the real contracts. Release of literal obligations 
by accepti relatio is only a highly probable conjecture. 

There seem to be no notable mistakes in the section on 
delicts. With regard to Part III. (Actions) we must 
advert to the supposed formula of an actio venditi on 
p. 369,which is at variance with the principles governing the 
drafting of the intentio in a bonae fidei action (seep. 386). 

In conclusion it is a pleasure to say that many of the 
sections show considerable power of lucid exposition, 
notably that on servitudes, and again that on legacies 
and that on dos. There is a very good summary of the 
slave’s position in the matter of contract. But it is a pity 
that an elementary work should contain so many mistakes, 
and it is not altogether desirable that a work, professedly 
of that particular character, should now and again, and on 
no apparent principle, give a cursory account of what 
requires deeper treatment. 


THE CATHOLIC RENAISSANCE 
La Renaissance Catholique en Angleterre au XIX‘ Siecle. 
Troisieme Partie. De la Mort de Wiseman <i la Mart 
de Manning, 1865-1892. Par Paul Thureau-Dangin, 
de 1’AcadOnie Fran^ise. (Paris: Plon, 7 fr. 50.) 

This volume is the conclusion of M. Thureau-Dangin’s 
history of the Catholic revival in this country, in which 
term he includes the Anglo-Catholic movement in the 
Church of England. Those who have read the two previous 
volumes will not need to be told that the author shows a 
knowledge of the subject, and—what is still more rare— 
a sympathetic appreciation of the English point of view 
such as is rarely shown by those who write about a 
foreign country. This book is one which Englishmen 
should read ; the view of an intelligent foreigner is always 
interesting, and the view of a foreigner so thoroughly 
competent and well informed as M. Thureau-Dangin is 


very valuable. There is certainly no English book which 
gives a more just and clear account of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment and its effects on the two Churches, and there are 
very few which can be compared with this either for 
interest or for information. 

M. Thureau-Dangin possesses in a marked degree the 
essential qualities of an historian. He makes no pretence 
to an impartiality that is equivalent to indifference and 
leads to dulness and misunderstanding; but his statements 
of fact are never coloured in the smallest degree, his 
candour is perfect, he never suppresses anything for 
reasons of “edification,” and his judgment is of rare 
quality. In this volume he has to deal with the delicate 
subject of the relations between Manning and Newman; 
that his sympathies are with the latter is evident, but he 
is entirely just to both, and the story has never been told 
with such perfect balance and sense of proportion. In 
spite of the author’s admiration of Newman, he makes his 
special failing apparent merely by his scrupulously accu¬ 
rate presentation of the facts. That failing was a capacity 
for getting other people into positions from which he could 
not help them to find their way out. Newman was always 
encouraging or half-encouraging people to take a certain 
course, but, when it came to the point, was apt almost to 
leave them in the lurch. He ought not, for instance, to 
have refused Dugasbury’s offer to take him as his theologian 
to the Vatican Council; his view of the case is clearly 
shown in his letter to Bishop Ullathome and in other private 
letters, and he ought not to have shrunk from taking an 
active part. In all probability Newman would never have 
become a Roman Catholic had he not put himself and 
others in an untenable position by starting his theory of 
the Via Media without making himself really acquainted 
with the Anglican Divines. 

M. Thureau-Dangin brings out more clearly even than 
Mr. Purcell the greatness of the last years of Manning’s 
life, although he has not perhaps much more sympathy 
than Mr. Purcell with the political and economic stand¬ 
point at which Manning arrived, one not very different 
from that of the French Radical-Socialists. The late 
Mr. Henry George, by the way, though an apostle of land 
nationalisation, was certainly neither a Socialist nor an 
opponent of private property in general, and Manning 
quite understood and sympathised with his views. The 
complete change in Manning’s ecclesiastical and religious 
views is also made plain by the author, and his explana¬ 
tion is, no doubt, the true one. Manning was an Ultra¬ 
montane so long as the fervour of the convert lasted ; the 
change was due to knowledge and experience. It was 
even greater than M. Thureau-Dangin perhaps realises; 
Manning, in his later years, came to regard the break¬ 
down of the papal system in its present form as almost 
inevitable; he was thoroughly disillusioned. 

The last four chapters of the volume deal particularly 
with the movement in the Church of England, and here 
in particular the author shows bis ability to appreciate 
and understand a point of view not his own. It must be 
admitted that this part of the volume is less interesting 
to an English reader than the other; the tale of ritual 
persecutions has often been told, and was never of ab¬ 
sorbing interest. But it gives the French reader an 
accurate account of the event, though, perhaps, it will 
tend to give him an exaggerated notion of the relative 
importance of the Anglo-Catholic party in the English 
Church. Since M. Thureau-Dangin is writing a history of 
that party, not of the Church of England as a whole, this 
is almost inevitable: but he is not altogether just to the 
Broad Churchmen in the references that he makes to 
them. He does not attempt to forecast the future, but 
evidently thinks that the Church of England will breakup 
and that the Anglo-Catholic may eventually join the 
Roman Communion. There does not seem to be much 
probability of either contingency; it may, indeed, be 
asked whether the Anglo-Catholic movement in the Church 
of England has not passed its zenith. The Roman Catholic 
revival certainly passed it long since. 
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A LITTLE SONG FOR ST. CLARE 

If I might be 

A blade of grass, a flower beside the way, 

To touch the hem of Francis’ robe each day— 

Ah, joy too sweet for me ! 

If I might know 

The bliss the wind has for a little while 
Which breathes soft kisses on his lips that smile— 
God will not have it so! 

Angela Gordon. 


SEA SONGS AND BALLADS 

In these days of short voyages and pirated music the 
popular sea-song is rarely heard ; a few old ballads, a few 
traditional chanties survive among a mass of very 
quaint modern tackle, the paradoxical humour of which 
is its most noticeable feature. “ The Golden Vanity ” in 
a corrupt form or “ Farewell and adieu to ye gay Spanish 
ladies”—what a splendid line and how lamentably fol¬ 
lowed !—may still be heard; and among modern chanties 
“ What’s to do with a drunken sailor ” and the rest of 
them, emanating, it is said, from 'Frisco, deserve the 
attention of the curious. But who can have written 
“Officers’ Wives” or “Keel Haul”? What freakish 
mood inspired: 

It was twenty-seven bells by the Waterbary watch, 

Yeho. my lads, yeho ! 

The skipper was full of good old Scotch, 

And the crew had gone below—ow—ow, 

Yeho, my lads, yeho! 

with its romantic MacGenty (Jonah) episode of the 
Brobdingnagian whale ? Typical of this amazing form 
of humour is “The Blue-haired little Boy,” which begins 
thus: 

He has gone from us for ever has our blue-haired little boy. 

We will never see our cross-eyed darling more: 

Like a dream he passed away on the ninety-third of May, 

He never died so suddenly before. 

No more upon the mat will he play with pussy cat. 

No more between his teeth he’ll squeeze its tail. 

No more upon the red hot bars he'll rub its little nose. 

For little brother Tommy’s kicked the pail. 

Chorus: 

He has gone for evermore at the age of ninety-four. 

And there’s nothing in the world his life would save. 

So I'm off to the asylum to fulfil his last request 
And to plant a bunch of tombstones on his grave. 

Quousque tandem ? These songs are possibly preferable 
to Dibdin’s pensioned doggerel, but it is not surprising to 
hear that the most popular songs in the Navy of to-day 
are the latest music-hall trifles and such ballads as the 
Songs of the Sea which Mr. Newbolt wrote and Sir Charles 
Stanford set to music. 

Most great poets have written about the sea, no one 
better than Beowulf; yet few have written songs which 
sailors can sing. That is left for the second-rate versifiers, 
the Deloneys and the Dibdins. Naval ballads of the 
nineteenth century can be written on half a sheet of note- 

S per; Browning’s “ Herv£ Riel,” Tennyson’s “ Revenge,” 
ry’s “ Two Captains,” Stevenson’s “ Christmas at Sea,” 
Henley’s borrowed “ O Falmouth is a fine town,” Kipling, 
Newbolt and a few more—and after that it is a matter for 
research. Besides, they are for the great part literary 
imitations of the old ballads and sea-songs. To get back 
to the genuine contemporary broadside, half news-letter, 
half poem, is like passing from Southsea to the old quarter 
of Portsmouth. Sometimes it is an account of a sea-fight, 
bald and bombastic, rescued from insignificance only by 
its black letter and wood-cuts; sometimes an incredible 
romance, recorded with humble sentimentality and giving 
the impression that nothing could be commoner than for 


maidens to join their sailor lovers in disguise and either 
to be shot in the breast or else discovered, pardoned, and 
married with acclamations. These are parallel to the 
broadsides which deal with landsmen and relate events or 
romances in the counties, strange births or bold highway¬ 
men, or fables about Robin Hood or rough treatment of 
the Devil. There is endless entertainment for the indolent 
reader who can go to the originals; but a glance through 
any of the reprinted ballads—Roxburgh or Bagford or 
HalliweU’s Naval Ballads or Ashton’s Real Sea-songs— 
will show that only a few of them can survive small print 
and the commentator’s accretions. Many, too, are as 
delightful and as unprintable as Durfey’s “ Pills to Purge 
Melancholy.” What, for instance, could be more in¬ 
spiriting than the first stanza of “ The Seaman’s Frolic; 
or, A Cooler for the Captain ” ? 

Captain Robert is gone to sea 
(And I loved him well and I loved him well,) 

With all his merry, merry company 
(Ther's them can sing and say). 

Captain Robert is gone to sea, 

The girls for his return doth pray, 

And we shall never, never, while we live, come no more there 
And we shall never , . . 

The reason for this reluctance to revisit the same port 
may be ascertained by the inquisitive; also the happy 
issue of that touching ballad, “ Joy after Sorrow, being 
the Seaman’s return from Jamaica,” of the Maid 

which fell in desperation ; 

She loved a young man passing well, 

Which brought her in vexation. 

Rollicking, warm-hearted songs they are, regardless of pro¬ 
bability and of length. Forlorn maidens wander sighing 
by the willows and the river, when suddenly the lost 
hero leaps ashore from his ship, pretending, perhaps, that 
he is the messenger of his own death at sea; or, if a 
morbid perverseness has afflicted the poet, his corpse is 
flung ashore at her feet and she dies of the shock. 
Villainous perfidy is treated with no less inevitable 
moralisation than unerring fidelity, and with equal pro¬ 
lixity ; fifty stanzas is a common allowance for the 
description of a tortuous romance. The titles are alluring : 
“ The Gosport Tragedy, or the Perjured Ship Carpenter,” 

“ The Seaman’s Adieu to his pretty Betty, living near 
Wapping,” “ Love and Loyalty, a letter from a Young 
Man, on board of an English Privateer, to his beloved 
Susan in the City of London,” “ The Saylor’s Complaint, 
or the True Character of the Purser of a Ship ” (raciest of 
indictments) titillate the fancy, and, as often as not, prove 
to be misleading. 

To be quite frank, there is no great harvest for the 
inquirer after beauty and poetry in these fields; but the 
laborious gleaner will be rewarded. Ashton, among a 
hundred and thirty “ Real Sea Songs,” has recovered 
several charming ballads. 

Fisher lads go to the fishing. 

Bonny lasses to the braes, 

Fisher lads come home at even. 

Tell how their fishing gaes, 

sings one maiden whose lover is “away at Greenland.” 
And another, writing her song and at every line “ dropping 
a tear, Crying alas I for Billy my dear,” says : 

Thousands, thousands all in a room. 

My love he carries the brightest bloom. 

He surely is some chosen one, 

I will have him, or else have none. 

The grass doth grow on every lea. 

The leaf doth fall from every tree, 

How happy that small bird doth cry. 

That her true love doth by her lie. 

The colour of amber is my true love’s hair. 

His red rosy cheeks doth my heart ensnare, 

His ruby lips are soft, and with charms. 

I'd fain lay a night in his lovely arms. 
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The poem ends tragically, unlike “ The Welcome Sailor ” 
where tbe maiden declares : 

My heart is like the sea, ever in motion. 

Evidently a poetical lady; for when he unexpectedly 
returned^ 

They both sat down and sung, but she sung clearest. 

Like a nightingale in spring, Welcome home, my dearest. 

This beUad, by the way, is only a later version of “ The 
Valiant Seaman’s Return,” 'beginning “When Sol did 
oast no light ” ; and it is not uncommon to find consider¬ 
able variations in different versions, as for instance in tbe 
development of “Sir Walter Raleigh sailing m the Low 
Lands,” into the Scotch “ Golden Vanity " which “ Chris¬ 
topher North ” used to sing. 

Naturally, the historical ballads admit of less variation 
in transmission, with their occasionally spirited but 
usually pedestrian accounts of recent sea-fights. But 
they are too much of the nature of semi-official reports 
and, in point of interest, must give way to the romantic 
tales of famous pirates, of Captain Webb and the Rainbow 
and of Dansekar the Dutchman, and, finest by far, of Sir 
Andrew Barton. Lord Howard’s marksmen brought 
down all those whom this bold pirate sent up the mast- 
tree “ to let the beams fall,” and at last Sir Andrew, 
encased in armour, climbed up himself, and Horsly, the 
“ bow man rare ” from Yorkshire, shot in vain : 

Then Horsly spied a privie place. 

with a perfect eye in a secret part, 

His arrow swiftly flew apace, 
and smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 

Fight on, fight on, my merry men all, 
a little I am hurt yet not slaine, j 

I'le but lie downe and bleed awhile, 
and come and fight with you againe. 

And do not, saith he, feare English Rogues 
and of your Foes stand in no awe. 

But stand fast by S. Andrews crosse, 
untill yon heare my whistle blow. 

They never heard bis whistle blow 
which made them all full sore afraid : 

Then Horsly said, my Lord aboard, 
for now Sir Andrew Bartons dead. 

A noble pirate and a noble singer, and we are within 
hailing distance of Sir Patrick Spens. Mr. Wright, in the 
Festive Songs which he collected for the Percy Society, 
includes an early pirates’ song from an old comedy, 
published about 1570. 

Lustely, lustely, lustely let us saile forthe, 

The winde trim doth serve us, it blowes from the north. 

All things we have ready, and nothing we want 
To furnish our ship that rideth hereby ; 

Victals and weapons tbei be nothing skant. 

Like worthie mariners ourselves we will trie. 

So it begins, and ends with splendid optimism: 

If fortune then faile not, and our next voiage prove. 

Wee will returne merely and make good cheere, 

And hold all together as friends linkt in love, 

The Cannes shall be filled with wine, ale and beere. 

Several of the earliest songs are in praise of the sea¬ 
faring life; Halliwell in his Naval Ballads (Percy Society), 
quotes two poems which express the pro and the con., the 
“ Hope of Good Fortune,” and “ Eviil Fortune ” of “ sea- 
fardingers; ” and “ The Praise of Saylors,” parent of 
numerous ballads, with its ingenuous opening : 

As I lay musing in my bed, 
lull warm and well at ease, 

I thought upon the lodgings hard 
poor sailors had at seas, 

is well answered by a later broadside entitled “Cordial 
Advice to all rash young Men who think to advance their 
decaying Fortunes by Navigation,” which also begins with 
spirit. 

You mere hast men of Billinsgate, 

I wonder how yon can thrive, 

Yon bargain with men for six months, 
and pay them but for five: 


But so long as Ibe water rmns under tbe bridge, 
and the tide doth ebb and flow, 

I'll no more to Greenland sail, 
no, no, no. 

The description of “ bisket” boiled in whale-oil, “a) 
to increase our woe," of brutal punishments, of storms 
and the risk of being “intombed by some vast whale,” 
and of the cure for faintness (which would horrify 
Chicago), must have deterred many adventurous spirits 
from a voyage to Greenland. And even the earliest sea- 
song known, which tells of a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. James at Compostella, is a gruesome catalogue of 
discomforts. The first stanza is grim enough : 

Men may leve all gamys, 

That saylen to Seynt Jamys ; 

For many a man hit gramys [upsets] 

When they begyn to sayle ; 

and the last equally depressing: 

For when that we shall go to bedde, 

The pumps was nygh our bedde hede, 

A man were as good to be dede, 

As smell thereof the stynk. 

It would be well to leave the subject on some less 
plaintive note, and to remember that the miseries of 
the seafarer were only one side of his life, and lessened 
as time went on. “ The Sailor’s Onely Delight ” strikes 
a larger chord with its tale of the George Aloe and the 
Sweepstake; and there is even a note of pity after the 
Frenchman had been thrown into the sea. 

Lord how it grieves our hearts full sori, 

inth hc\\ with h<e, for and anony ho. 

To see the drown’d Frenchmen swim along the shore, 
and alongst the coast of JJaioant. 

All through these black-letter ballads there is the same 
homely touch, even in the most conventional dialogues 
between sailors and their sweethearts; they are one and 
all “human documents” and well repay a cursory 
examination They are vigorous, honest and often 
romantic; but the impression which they leave is of 
sailors dreaming of home, fighting for home, and sailing 
home. 

I stand on deck, my dearie, and in my fancy see. 

The faces of the loved ones that smile across the sea ; 

Yes, the faces of the loved ones, but midst them all so clear, 

I see the one I love the best— your bonnie face, my dear. 

And it’s hame, dearie, hame! oh it's hame I want to be. 

My topsails are hoisted, and I must out to sea ; 

For the oak and the ash and the bonny birchen tree, 

They're all agrowin' green in the North-a-countree. 


A LITERARY CAUSEKIE 

THE ENGLISH SONNET 

Most people if asked to define a sonnet would be able to 
give only the rough description: “ a poem of fourteen lines.” 
Except the few students of sonnets there are not many 
who realise the limitations and perfections of which the 
sonnet is capable. Its emotion, its idea, its enthusiasm, 
must be limited within the compass of these fourteen lines, 
and, what is more, the idea must be born, matured and 
fade away in this short space. A very handsomely bound 
book, issued from the Wellwood Press, called “ A Book of 
English Sonnets,” has given rise to several reflections 
anent the duties of sonneteers. It would seem that a 
writer of no great merit can sometimes concentrate his 
talent in this direction, if he use all the depth and sincerity 
of which his nature is capable. With careful study of the 
rules and a deep study of the spirit that governs the best 
sonnets, a readable sonnet with the light oi poetry about 
it may be written. But a journalist can spend a day 
in the country and read Jefferies coming home at night, 
and next day The Sunbeam may contain a very tolerable 
shadow of the “ Pageant of Summer.” Of course, a man 
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may write one song that will survive to glorify his name, 
so it is possible that a man may write much unvalued verse, 
but leave the one great thought or emotion of a lifetime 
in a tiny sonnet. We may recall the name of Blanco 
White, forgotten now, save by a few who, searching 
among collections of sonnets, will find sometimes that 
piece of vivid imaginativeness called “ Night.” It is not 
included in this present book, but the compiler in his pre¬ 
face says “ that this anthology has no claim to be other 
than a personal choice, nor does it aim at an impossible 
completeness.” However, he says further on that he has 
wished to include nothing that is not of the best nor does 
he wish to stick to any 11 rigid, formal theory ” of the sonnet. 
The compiler lays himself open to criticism when he claims 
that he has lifted the best in the first instance; in the 
second, a gardener who declares that he reproduces the 
trim and ordered pleasaunceof the eighteenth century and 
yet, with the “ return to nature” mind of the twentieth 
century, will allow wild corners and luxuriant masses of 
flowers, has achieved nothing. A sonnet is not an ode, it 
is not an indeterminate length of ecstasy, or reproach, or 
lovers’ pleading such as come under the name of Thomas 
Watson in this collection. Among others, we quote with 
regret one by Charles Lamb as an instance of how fourteen 
lines of verse, because they happen to be fourteen, and 
for no other reason that we can imagine except that they 
were perpetrated by genius in an unlucky hour, are 
handed to the unsuspecting aspirant to literature as an 
example of the form and spirit of the sonnet: 

In Christian world Mary the garland wears ! 

Rebecca sweetens on a Hebrew's ear ; 

Quakers for pure Priscilla are more clear; 

And the light Gaul by amorous Ninon swears; 

Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines ! 

What air of fragrance Rosamond throws round ! 

How like a hymn doth sweet Cecilia sound ! 

Of Marthas, and of Abigails, few lines 
Have bragged in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 
Should homely Joan be fashioned. But can 
You Barbara resist, or Marian ? 

And is not Clare for love excuse enough ? 

Yet by ray faith in numbers, I profess 
These all than Saxon Edith.please me less. 

If the compiler really wished to include the laughter 
and love of ladies’ names he should have quoted Henley’s 
Ballade on that subject. We think the following might 
be as suitable as an example of what a sonnet should 
not be: 

Sentiment hallows the vowels of Delia ; 

Sweet simplicity breathes from Rose ; 

Courtly memories glitter in Celia ; 

Rosalind savours of quips and hose, 

Araminta of wits and beaux, 

Prue of puddings, and Coralie 
All of sawdust and spangled shows ; 

Anna's the name of names for me. 


In looking over what might be called the best we turn 
naturally to Shakespeare to seek in the magic mirror of 
his sonnets the saddest secrets of his heart, and what we 
believe to be the most perfect expression of himself. Most 
of the finest are quoted ; but why include out of thirteen 
that one beginning : 


and, 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame, 
What potions have I drunk of siren tears. 


There are two in their stead which the lover of literature 
might have prayed for: 


and, 


Shall I compare thee to a summer's day. 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced. 


It is an error in literary taste which is not covered by 
the plea of personal choice. There are, however, many 
sonnets we have not met before which the curious lover of 
Sonnets may be glad to meet with. But the majority and 
all the best will be found in William Sharp’s little book, 
" Sonnets of the Century.” 


185 


Such an omnium gatherum leads to a very particular 
consideration of this form of poetry. To enumerate a few 
points by description may not be here out of place. First, 
the workmanship must be thorough, second, the inspira¬ 
tion throughout must be unforced. There is no other 
form of literary composition where the thought must be 
so perfectly defined in so short a space, and moreover 
defined in a manner that in most cases is fixed. The 
beginning must be eloquent with the thought, the middle 
contain the enlargement or generalisation, and the con¬ 
cluding lines either die away with the finished thought or 
take a decisive farewell of the emotion summoned up. 
We will use first an example from Keats, who loved the 
sonnet. His Odesseem in spirit almost a series of sonnets. 
His genius had largely that note of passionate self¬ 
revelation which must ever go along with the great body 
of sonnet literature—'‘with that small key Shakespeare 
unlocked his heart.” Shrouded in a man’s writings are 
the aspirations and despairs of his personal life. The 
wise read them, here a word and there a word. 

But the sonnet was born by a union of the desire of 
the heart and the unrest of the brain chained within 
those fourteen lines, screened by a severe art from the 
careless eye; there lies the history of hearts. The 
greatest sequences of sonnets have always been those 
that alternately touched on or wantoned with, that em¬ 
broidered on or renounced, great and desolate passions. 
There are, of course, sonnets, especially where a man, 
otherwise unknown, has written a single one of note, 
which deal with some independent subject that has 
stirred a reed of fervent utterance. Among great 
sonnets, albeit he touched that magic string but seldom, 
Milton’s stand alone. They mostly deal with the less 
personal themes, although those On His Blindness, His 
Dead Wife and his Twenty-third Birthday have the anguish 
and the aspiration of a soul’s deepest life. We will 
take one of Keats’s less well-known sonnets to trace in 
a small degree its creation. 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean'd my teeming brain, 

Before high-piled books, in charact'ry 
Hold like rich garners the full ripen d grain ; 

When I behold, upon the night's starr'd face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance 1 

And when I feel, fair Creature of an hour! 

That I shall never look upon thee more. 

Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love—then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 

It is not one of his great sonnets, yet it has all his 
promise and power, something of the tears and sweetness 
of his magic lines. 

The first line introduces the subject in completeness. 
The next seven lines give the reason of it, with gradual 
intensification of intellectual pain. It finishes, and a 
parallel emotion arises, and he follows it to the helpless 
close of love till the poem fades away in the glcom of the 
original thought. Shakespeare shows us that peculiar 
quality where the thought is evoked, searched into and 
compared, and finally divided into nothingness. The 
sonnet was his consolation. The thought came, was 
analysed, made poetry of, and flung aside : 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself and curse my fate ; 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d, 

Desiring this man's art and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee—and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate: 

For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 
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There is the history of a thought, a beginning, the middle 
and the declension. For an eloquent expression of one 
emotion we will close with Wordsworth’s tenderest 
sonnet: 

Surprised by joy—impatient as the Wind— 

I turn to share the transport—Oh ! with whom 
But Thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 

That spot which no vicissitude can find ? 

Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind— 

But how could I forget thee ? Through what power 
Even for the least division of an hour. 

Have X been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss I—That thought’s return 

Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore. 

Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn. 

Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more ; 

That neither present time, nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore. 

z. z. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “Against Certain of our 
Poets," by Jane Barlow .] 


FICTION 

The Guarded Flame. By W. B. Maxwell. (Methuen, 6 s.) 

Mr. Maxwell possesses the gift of concentration to an 
almost dangerous extent. In “ Vivien ” he directed his 
attention to blouse-shops and drapery establishments with 
an ardour which lent photographic accuracy to his por¬ 
trayal of life therein. In “The Guarded Flame” he is 
occupied entirely with a small household in a quiet south- 
coast town. The chief member of this household is a very 
great scientist, which makes it necessary that there should 
be much talk of science in the book. It is here that 
Mr. Maxwell’s concentration becomes dangerous. The 
terminology of blouse-shops is fairly easy to master; but 
the average person does not wish to buy a scientific dic¬ 
tionary to read a novel with, and Mr. Maxwell’s intense 
interest in his theme leads him to forget that there is a 
large section of the public which does not know what a 
cerebrum is, and that it will agree too fully with him that 
“ the diagnosis was not clear ” when that diagnosis varied 
between “ an embolism and vascular occlusion.” This 
obscurity is all the more annoying because of the intense 
interest of the book. It is like cheating us out of a 
thrilling passage, or what we guess may be a thrilling 
passage, by writing it in a foreign tongue. The author’s 
achievement is all the greater in that his personages and 
his incidents are not of the newest. The old man whose 
young wife and secretary fall in love with each other are 
not new to fiction; Dickens foreshadowed them in his 
Dr. Strong and Annie. But the fine character of Richard 
Burgoyne, his charming disposition, and his quiet, sunny 
home-life hold the reader’s attention from the first page. 
His achievements are unintelligible to the general, it is 
true, but Mr. Maxwell tells us intelligibly that they were 
great, and this explains the care with which “ the guarded 
flame ” of his long life is cherished by those around him. 
There is no member of the little household who does not 
sacrifice his or herself to the great man, who is also very 
lovable. But another flame creeps in, fierce and not to be 
withstood, and the sunny atmosphere of the book slowly 
changes, subtly, and with an ever-increasing sense of 
coming sorrow. The illicit love that is so natural in the 
young wife who has never really lived, brings a terrible 
punishment; the great brain is clouded, a young life is cut 
short, her own and her lover’s are thrust into a horrible 
welter of shame and pain and enforced secrecy. It is all 
astoundingly clever, and the long processes of thought, 
scarcely strengthened by any action, are never for an 
instant tedious. When the climax comes, and the hus¬ 
band, in a scene of power and horror, discovers his wrong, 
it would have been fatally easy for Mr. Maxwell to spoil 
his work; but he did not. The expiation is long, and 
Sybil throughout recalls the little mermaid who trod on 


knives at every step; but gradually the clouds lighten. 
There is nothing obvious about the ending; the husband 
does not die, and the lover’s death reaches us, as it reaches 
Sybil, from a long way off. But in the evening there is 
light, and our last glimpse of husband And wife is so 
peaceful, and so quiet, that its poignancy is haunting. 
Mr. Maxwell has a quiet and very refreshing humour, 
which brightens his pages. He has allowed himself the 
trick of occasionally relating events in the present tense, 
and the scientific terminology is a defect. But, when all 
is said, “ The Guarded Flame ” is an enthralling study of 
character by an earnest and sympathetic student. In 
dignity of subject and treatment it is a great advance 
upon “ Vivien,” though it will probably not be so 
popular. It has but little action, and the hero is an old 
man—quite enough to frighten the circulating libraries 
without the aid of vascular occlusion. But it is profoundly 
human and profoundly moving; and—to comfort the 
libraries—there is one whispered scene in it which, read 
even in the broad glare of a summer afternoon, completely 
terrified us. 

The House of Souls. By Arthur Machen. (Grant Richards, 
6s.) 

If a man has a turn for carving gurgoyles one cannot 
fairly blame him for failing to produce pet lambs. We 
should be the last to dispute such a sound canon of 
criticism and have thoroughly enjoyed the brisk yet 
subtle shower of satire in which Mr. Machen descends (in 
the preface to this collection of fantastic tales) upon the 
shoulders of those who demand a pet lamb, as a serious, 
moral rallying point, and a profitable asset to boot, in the 
corner of every work of fiction. For all that, we cannot 
help feeling that he has put powers of imagination, on 
which he justly prides himself, to somewhat sinister uses. 
He is, in fact, more often than not obsessed by the 
gurgoylesque. He speaks somewhere of ages in which 
man lived in a world of mystery and love and adoration, 
when sacraments stood about all his ways, when the veil 
of the Temple grew there before his gaze and he saw the 
great sacrifice offered in the Holy Place: yet the atmo¬ 
sphere of the tales themselves is, except in one instance, 
wholly different, and the sacrifices therein are offered in 
most unholy places. If “ almost every page contains a hint 
(under varied images and symbols) of a belief in a world 
that is not of ordinary every-day experience, that in a 
measure transcends the experience of Bethel and the 
Bank,” one is left with the impression that the world 
behind the veil, as dimly imagined here, is indescribably 
hideous and appalling. We have every appreciation of 
good, hideous, ingenious gurgoyles (to keep up the 
metaphor) in their proper place, but Mr. Machen, like the 
famous wight who: 

Thought he saw a banker's clerk 
Descending from a 'bus; 

but: 

Looked again and saw it was 
A hippopotamus, 

might presumably mistake some innocent lily or rose, seen 
in a dusken fantasy, for a hobgoblin, or the King of the 
Fairies for Beelzebub. The particular mark at which this 
criticism is directed is the mystical tale called “ The White 
People.” This story, which is inset into a not particularly 
well-executed discussion on the nature and spiritual signifi¬ 
cance of sin, contains the narrative of a young girl, who as 
a child had lit somehow upon some of the secrets of Fairy¬ 
land and whose initiation gradually widened as she grew. 
The thing is not wanting either in imagination or in a 
certain painful beauty of its own. It is, perhaps, the best- 
written piece in the book, and the childish, simple language, 
admirably suggested and maintained, heightens its un¬ 
deniable pathos. But in the end the young girl is found 
dead, self-poisoned in time—whatever that may mean— 
and prostrate before an image which we are given vaguely 
to understand is symbolic of the “ monstrous mythology of 
the (witches’) Sabbath.” We cannot satisfactorily follow 
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the process by which this gruesome consummation is 
attained. Mr. Machen has been inspired, no doubt, by wild, 
weird places. Their anciently reported spells, as Emerson 
has it, have crept upon him, but nowhere here does the 
enchantment of nature make for sober healing. And why 
should these influences be set to work upon a pure young 
spirit for sorcery rather than for sanctification ? If 
Mr. Machen should answer: Why not ? we can only say 
how very greatly we should prefer the alternative. The 
other experiments with the “ gurgoylesque ” are at least 
legitimate. Weird and resourceful as they are, however, 
perhaps they rather fail of horror in their super-psychical 
parts. Nothing elsewhere in “ The Great God Pan ” 
approaches the effect produced upon the reader by the 
callousness of the experiment of the doctor (in the pre¬ 
liminary chapter) upon the brain of the girl who had once 
owed her life to him, and that incident is nearer to the 
possibilities of a lust for science than any part of the 
resulting coil, in which the devil became incarnate for a 
while and was made woman. In neither this nor the 
clever arabesque entitled “The Three Impostors” (which 
might well have been called “The Murderers’ Fantasia”) 
is the elaborate surrounding scroll-work quite as effective 
as it might be; and in the latter extravaganza we lose 
touch with the main event through the plethora of side 
tales with which it is garnished, though a word of praise is 
due to the various literary and artistic characters upon 
whose vagaries and idiosyncrasies the action indirectly 
hinges. In our view, Mr. Machen displays a more pleasing 
fancy in “A Fragment of Life ” which opens the collection. 
Herein are revealed a city clerk and his wife immured by a 
most sad wizardry within wall after seemingly impregnable 
wall of commonplace environment. But at the heart of 
the man is a sealed fountain of poetry and imagination. 
Touched by a chance association, the fountain bursts—the 
crumbling of those barriers may well leave the dusty reader 
refreshed. 

The Eglamore Portraits. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen, 6s.) 
Mrs. Mann owes nothing to her plot for the success of 
“ The Eglamore Portraits.” The book holds our atten¬ 
tion from the very beginning, by reason of the intensely 
human types with which we are brought into contact and 
the skilful and unexaggerated manner in which the 
author handles her characters and their doings. The 
story hinges upon a subject that has long ago been worn 
threadbare. The principal object of mirth in the days of 
John Leech and the early Punches , it has since run the 
gamut of the literary scale and is now usually associated 
with the comic half-penny press. The tyranny of the 
mother-in-law is a theme which few modern novelists would 
care to elaborate, but Mrs. Mann approaches it in all 
seriousness. In a simple and direct style that eliminates 
the vulgar jocularity with which, in obedience to tradi¬ 
tion, the subject is generally treated, she lays before us 
the struggles of a young couple harassed with an excep¬ 
tionally disagreeable and domineering specimen of the 
maligned class. The young couple are of an ordinary, 
middle-class type; the scene is laid in a humdrum 
country town, varied by a glimpse of a rich merchant’s 
house near Birmingham ; the story deals with the usual 
foolish quarrels and reconciliations of a hot-tempered 
young wife and a stubborn husband; the “Eglamore 
Portraits,” the cause, in conjunction with the step¬ 
mother, of all the strife, are a couple of pictures by a 
Victorian artist, painted in “ his earlier manner ”; but, 
in spite of all this apparent mediocrity, there is not a dull 
page in the book. We follow with interest the career of 
the silly, flighty little wife, torn between her love for her 
husband and her dread of her mother, and the patient, 
though determined, young husband has our full sympathy. 
Mrs. Mann has been particularly happy, both in her 
delineation of the latter and of a certain Susy Plain, a 
masculine young woman, whose loud voice, breezy 
manner and copious use of slang successfully cover the 
fact that she is a busybody ot the most pronounced 


order. The tragic element is not wanting in the closing 
chapters of the book, but we leave the young couple 
reconciled and in each other’s arms. 

The Brangwyn Mystery. By David Christie Murray. (Long, 
6s.) 

This is a good-tempered “ murder ” story with a strong 
central situation. The practised novel reader will know at 
once what sort of story to expect, and will take it with 
him in a boat on a summer’s day. When he has had lunch 
and moored his boat in a shady place he will read “The 
Brangwyn Mystery ” and find all he asks of a novel in 
such circumstances, a lovely heroine, a suffering hero, 
plentiful comic relief, a stolid English detective, French¬ 
men who speak broken English and an undiscovered 
murder that the reader, to set him quite at ease, is 
allowed to discover before he arrives at the sixtieth page. 
The dramatic possibilities of the situation are never 
reached, never could be reached by treatment so light and 
characters so sketchy: but they are there for the master 
hand. What is a man to do if he is generally suspected of 
a murder, but not officially prosecuted: and if he can only 
clear himself by sending his kinsman to the scaffold ? The 
bare statement of the problem points to tragic depths: 
terrors that would jar on the holiday mood. Mr. Murray 
keeps them at arm’s length, and is chiefly intent on 
engaging our sympathies for an habitual drunkard. In 
this he is entirely successful. It is impossible not to like 
Billery and rejoice whenever he is on the stage, even if we 
are sceptical about his easy conversion. We do not grudge 
him his delightful Irish wife, but we hope she kept the key 
of the Tantalus. 


FINE ART 

NATIONAL COMPETITION EXHIBITION AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 

I wonder whether the high standard of much of the 
work of these students from all England, the enormous 
number of things sent up for examination, the ten gold 
medals, fifty-nine silver medals, two hundred and ten 
bronze medals, three hundred and eighty-two prizes of 
books, and five hundred and nineteen commendations 
which were awarded are matters of congratulation. We 
think of Cousin Pons and Balzac's profound remarks on 
his fate: 

II montrait gratis une des nombreuses victimes du fatal et funeste 
systfcme nommt Concours, qni regne encore en France aprfcs cent ans 
de pratique sans rgsultat . . . Que penseriez-vous des Egyptiens, 
qui, dit-on, inveuterent des fours pour faire eclose des poulets, s’ils 
n’eussent point immgdiatement donn£ la becqude a ces memes poulets ? 
Ainsi se comporte cependant la France qui tache de produire des 
artistes par la serre cbaude du Concours: et, une fois la statuaire, le 
peintre, le graveur, le musicien obtenus par ce procede mechanique, 
elle ne s’en inquiete pas plus que le dandy ne se soucie le soir des, 
fieurs qu’il a mises it sa boutonniere. 

What becomes of these gold medallists, bronze medallists 
commended students ? Some hold it as an axiom that the 
prize winners of the schools never become really eminent 
as artists, though they may be popular; yet the fact that 
the Prix de Rome men in music during thirty years have 
proved their excellence, whilst in painting and sculpture 
they have nearly always turned out nonentities, is a 
singular contradiction of Balzac’s complaint. 

However this may be, there is one matter for congratu¬ 
lation, the great preponderance of works in the applied 
arts. Chairs and tables, teapots, card-cases, torpedo- 
boat-destroyers, baptism services and lace collarettes we 
must have, and we might as well have them designed well 
and truly, by trained eyes and cunning hands. Pictures, 
in oil or water-colour, are apparently not a necessary of 
life, and those to whom they are a luxury that can be 
indulged fill in their houses with works by painters who can 
no longer profit by their patronage, being dead. And 
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so the comparative scarcity of students of painting pure 
and simple is quite what it should be. 

Even in this class the examiners, perhaps wisely, show 
great severity. It would be indiscreet to mention the 
names of students, so I will only say that one study in oil 
of the nude was only thought worthy of a bronze medal, 
because: 

the examiners wish to remark that life studies should be painted in a 
more simple and direct method. 

Perfection such as is shown in this piece is to be depre¬ 
cated. It would puzzle the examiners to produce anything 
as sound and scholarly themselves by any method, direct 
or indirect. Another first-rate piece of work only obtained 
a bronze medal, and the reason given is quite baffling : 

They again regret to find that objects with much intricacy of detai 
are used, such as curtains with patterns, repousse brass work, books 
with type, sheets of music, etc , which are not suited to the study of 
Still Life painting, as they afford little play for the artistic preception 
[sic] of the student. 

Any artist who is not an examiner would imagine that 
success in combining finish of detail and breadth of vision 
as in this group of old books is the highest achievement 
in mere craftsmanship, and that “artistic perception ” is 
quite out of place in studies of still life. On the other 
hand, there is too much of this “ beavers' labour ” in 
places where it is inappropriate, in designs for lace which 
imitate the actual appearance of the finished article, in the 
imitation of o d marble such as is to be seen in the model 
of the Apollino which obtained a gold medal, whilst the 
same student was only awarded a bronze for an excellent 
model of the nude from life. The examiners in one 
branch, metal and jewellery work : 

are pleased to see no examples of the debased form of design of " l’art 
nouveau.” 

If it is not so evident in this section, l'art nouveau is yet 
exerting in other departments its baleful influence in 
the elbows, swirls and contortions that are its charac¬ 
teristics. Yet when we have said the worst we can of 
certain regrettable tendencies, there is so much that is 
promising among these students, that we must ardently 
hope that they will receive practical encouragement to 
continue and develop. 

A very bad example of design is shown in the cover 
of the catalogue, in which the crown is balanced most 
unhappily on the English rose. It would be a good 
exercise for promising pupils to convert the rose, sham¬ 
rock and thistle, with the letters E., R., into the portrait of 
the king, the prize to be awarded to the design which 
shows the greatest economy of line. Appropriateness is 
one of the first qualities of good design, and this fact is 
too frequently neglected in the schools. 

B. S. 


MR. STRANG IN BOND ST.-AND PICCADILLY 

That an exhibition of the pictures rejected in any given 
year by the Royal Academy would be not less interesting 
—and possibly more instructive—than the display of those 
accepted is a contention which has frequently been 
advanced by critics of that institution; but, whatever this 
Salons des Refuses might contain, it has hitherto been im¬ 
possible to believe that it would include examples of the 
art of an A.R.A. We have long ceased to be surprised 
that the work of a distinguished foreign artist, like 
M. Rodin, or of a distinguished British “ outsider,” like 
Mr. Havard Thomas, should be turned away from the doors 
of Burlington House; but the consideration hitherto 
shown by the Council to Academicians and Associates ill 
prepares us for its rejection of two works by a member of 
the Royal Academy. The achievement of this unparalleled 
feat has only been rendered possible this spring by the 
election of two Associate-Engravers, and the Council with 
wnexpected promptitude has seized the opportunity to 


read one of the pair a sharp lesson in Academic manners 
and taste. 

Although Associate-Engravers are given the courtesy 
title of A.R.A. and their names are allowed to figure 
among those of the Associates on what has been termed 
the 11 prospectus page ” of the Royal Academy catalogue, 
they have none of the rights of Associates. They have no 
votes in elections, their work, with the exception of their 
engravings, is as liable to rejection as that of any “out¬ 
sider” of repute. Now in the by-laws of Burlington 
House it is written: “ Members of the Academy are 
allowed to send six works;” and Mr. William Strang, 
rashly opining that his election as Associate-Engraver 
implied membership, was doubtless conscious of forbear¬ 
ance when he deposited only four “ works ” at the august 
portal. Unfortunately, Mr. Strang so little realised the 
lowliness of his lot that he included two oil paintings in 
his quartet, and had the temerity to conceive that the 
pictures of a mere engraver—who had received medals for 
his paintings in Paris, Dresden, and similar inconspicuous 
continental art-centres—would be as acceptable to the 
more exacting jury of the Royal Academy of London as the 
finished productions of such painters as Mr. St. George 
Hare, Mr. Sigismond Goetze and Mrs. Louise Jopling. 

Mr. Strang has had his lesson, and, being unwilling to 
humiliate him further, we will only add that he will be 
wise in the future to refrain from obtruding his paintings 
upon the select company of Burlington House. We have 
carefully examined the two rejected pictures, In the Begin¬ 
ning and Evening, which are now together with other 
paintings, drawings and etchings by Mr. Strang, on view at 
the Fine Art Society’s (148 New Bond Street); and, though 
we discover in them qualities we have remarked in the 
work of Holbein, Titian, Rembrandt and other painters 
who enjoyed some reputation in past ages, we cannot find 
in these, nor indeed in any of his work, the remotest re¬ 
semblance to the paintings of Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr Marcus 
Stone or Mr. H. W. B. Davis. In these painful circum¬ 
stances, Mr. Strang would surely do well to realise that his 
paintings, whether portraits, landscapes or allegorical 
subjects, are far better outside than inside the Royal 
Academy. If he wishes to exhibit bis pictures in London 
elsewhere than at a dealer’s, let him send them, as he has 
done before, to the International Society, the New English 
Art Club, or some other society of artists who have the 
frankness to acknowledge, without bitterness, that their 
work is out of sympathy with the general quality of work 
at Royal Academy exhibitions. 


MUSIC 

SILENCE 

Must modern music so partake of the hurry of modern 
life as to seem to rush ever forwards in a motor-car ? A 
great many people ask this question, and a great many 
more people brush them on one side as old-fashioned and 
ignorant of the trend of art; and, if a writer dare give 
expression to the inarticulate murmurs of these simple 
ones and plead for repose, he is a reactionary, and we 
must not depend on him. But sometimes, when we have 
left the musical arena, when for some time all the daily 
food of music has been supplied by thought and heard 
only with the inward ear, or has been of nature’s making, 
it is inevitable that we should bring the conscious 
art-made music to be judged by wider standards. Prob¬ 
ably every musician who comes face to face with the 
beauties of nature upon a holiday walk finds some phrase 
of notes called forth in his mind, answering to this message. 
If he be a composer it may be his own, or at any rate some¬ 
thing which he has never heard before; if he be just a 
lover of music it will, perhaps, be from the symphonies of 
Beethoven or whatever finds highest place in his affections; 
but, however that may be, herein must lie the point of 
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connection between the music which is his expression and 
that greater kind which surrounds him. 

When a piece of music is completely enjoyable in face 
of nature's music, it must mean that somehow it is in 
miniature a perfect expression of the same beauty as that 
which nature shows. To take a very simple instance: 
on a dazzling sunlit morning, before a single blade of 
grass has lost the crispness which the night dew has 
brought it, when everything, from the smallest leaf or 
flower to the pine-trees above or the brook below, glitters 
with radiant freshness, Mozart’s well-known symphony in 
E flat rings joyfully in the brain. Everything seems 
Mozart-like ; or, rather, it was just this phase of beauty to 
which Mozart’s spirit perfectly corresponded. 

Now, if it be true that modern music rides ever in a 
motor-car, that its atmosphere is heat and hurry, dust and 
noise, our art must indeed be in a bad way. It is not 
unnatural that musicians should be impatient of the 
accusation; they know that it is unjust, that their art, 
as truly as that of Mozart, is an attempt to express the 
beautiful, and that their means of expression are infinitely 
wider than his, if their grasp of their means is less certain. 
The conditions of art are very different, and there are 
other types of beauty than Mozart’s sparkling morning, 
some, perhaps, deeper and stronger than his ; and nature 
sings a sterner music to which art has its counterpart. 
Still, I do not think that it is only the bias of a re¬ 
actionary mind which makes most essentially modern music 
sound incomplete, one-sided, when brought to this 
searching test. Is it not that in our enthusiastic eager¬ 
ness to broaden the limits of expression, to increase the 
possibilities of sound, to add to its complexities, to pro¬ 
duce new qualities, greater quantities, we have forgotten 
that sound is but half music, that our music, like nature’s, 
is made up of sounds and silences ? The old masters, 
Mozart and the rest of them, had a sense of balance 
between the values of sounds and silences which we, in 
increasing the first without regarding the second, have lost. 

After all, silence is the basis, the groundwork, in a way, 
of music. From silence we take our beginning and to 
silence we come. We can conceive of perfect silence, but 
sound is endless, so that silence is our point of contact with 
the absolute. With increased power of sound, our need 
for corresponding silence becomes greater if we would 
keep the poise in our artistic music which makes it a 
reflection of nature’s music. There are degrees in silence 
as in sound; it is, of course, but a shifting of the point of 
view, as the concave to the convex, but certain passages 
may impress us rather as comparative silence than as a 
slight degree of sound. Every one acknowledges the 
eloquence of the silent bar as used in the quartets of 
Haydn and Mozart, and I need hardly say that to increase 
the number of silent bars in modern music in exact 
proportion to the increased volume of sound would not 
produce the same eloquence. But besides absolute there 
are many degrees of comparative silence, the use of which 
seems too little understood. One instance of an inspired 
use rvf such silence will probably occur to many people 
readily, as it does to me. The beautiful prelude for strings 
alone to the second part of “The Dream of Gerontius ” is as 
near to silence as sound can be; it is like silence of which 
one has become conscious, and to which one listens as in 
the stillness of the night. 

How greatly such passages increase the power of those 
in which sound holds full and undisputed sway need not 
be painted out, but it is not merely a temporary decrease 
in volume, a sort of shutting off steam for the sake of 
greater effect afterwards that I am speaking of. That, I 
think, is realised and valued, and by none more than by 
such composers as Liszt, Tschaikovsky and Richard 
Strauss; and yet I cannot think that they ever realised 
the power of silence as a positive end to be achieved, as a 
snowclad mountain top to be reached. Perhaps Strauss 
may yet do so, unlikely though it at first sight appears, 
for there is some thing in the ending of “ Ein Heldenleben ’ ’ 
which seems to make it not impossible. 


It is a widening of outlook rather than merely a change 
of procedure which will bring silence agiin to its own in 
music. There are many other symptoms than the music 
itself which show it at present to be rather far away. 
The anxiety of composers to explain themselves to their 
audience, to tell e ractly what they mean, that they may 
be listened to in the way they mean and no other, seems 
to indicate that the repose which speaks through silence 
has no large share in their work. We are coming to the 
time of provincial festivals, when we shall be presented 
with new works and badgered with fussy explanations of 
them. The latter we may put aside; in the works them¬ 
selves we shall look for advance in beauty of expression, 
and if I mistake not, the next steps forward will be found 
to lead rather towards the same mountain tops than 
through the bjsy commerce of the plain. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Messrs. Methuen’s autumn list contains a number of 
important announcements. Of the series of Shakespeare 
Folios which they are reproducing by photography on 
pure linen paper, the Third and Fourth are ready, and the 
Second is in preparation and will be published shortly. 
An introduction to the Folios by Mr. A. W. Pollard is 
promised. A study of Blake—the man, the poet and the 
artist—by Mr. Laurence Binyon, is to be issued in two 
volumes quarto, at a guinea net each. The first will con¬ 
tain a complete set of the Illustrations of the Book of 
Job, reproduced in photogravure in the exact size of the 
originals; the second, fifty-four plates of The Songs of 
Innocence and Experience, reproduced in size and colour 
of the originals from the copy lately in the possession of 
Lord Crewe. Either volume may be purchased separately. 
Among the biographies promised are: “From Midship¬ 
man to Field-Marshal,’’ Sir Evelyn Wood’s story of his 
life; “Marie Antoinette,” by Hilaire Belloc; “Beauties 
of the Seventeenth Century,” by Allan Fea; “Garrick 
and his Circle,” by Mrs. Clement Parsons; “The Life of 
Henry Stuart, Cardinal York,” by H. M. Vaughan; 
“ Thomas 4 Kempis, his Age and Book,” by J. E. G. de 
Montmorency; “George Herbert and his Times,” by A. G. 
Hyde; “ St. Catherine and her Times,” by Margaret 
Roberts; “Queen Louisa of Prussia,” by Mary M. Moffat; 
and another life of “Nelson’s Lady Hamilton,” by E. 
Halkm Moorbouse. Of books on art, the most important 
are: “European Enamels,” by H. Cunynghame, and 
“English Coloured Books,” by Martin Hardie—both in 
the Connoisseur’s Library; “ The Art of the Greeks,” by 
H. B. Waters, and “ Velazquez,” by A. de Beruete, trans¬ 
lated by Hugh E. Poynter—both in a new series, 
entitled Classics of Art; “ The Child in Art,” by Margaret 
Carpenter; “ Aims and Ideals in Art,” by George Clausen; 
and “ The Arts of Japan,” by Edward Dillon, in the 
Little Books on Art series. Other volumes of interest are : 
“The Coming of the Saints,” by J. W. Taylor; “Parish 
Life in Mediaeval England,” by Abbot Gasquet, “The 
Bells of England,” by Canon J. Raven, and “ The Domes¬ 
day Inquest,” by Adolphus Ballard—all three in the 
Antiquary’s Books series; “ A Wanderer in London,” by 
E. V. Lucas; a selection of poems by Wordsworth; and 
“A Sailor’s Garland: Poems of the Sea," collected by 
John Masefield. We gave a list of Messrs. Methuen’s 
forthcoming novels in our issue of June 30. 

The Oxford University Press announces “ The Oxford 
Anthology of English Literature," by G. E. and W. H. 
Hadow, in three volumes, the object of which is to in¬ 
dicate the chief landmarks in the progress of English 
literature. The first volume traces the course of prose 
and poetry (other than dramatic) from Beowulf to the 
writers of the Jacobean age: the second volume will 
follow the history of the English drama to the same 
terminal limit; and the third volume will take up the 
record at the time of Milton and will continue it to that 
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of Tennyson and Browning. For each volume charac¬ 
teristic examples have been selected with such brief in¬ 
troductions, critical, explanatory, or biographical, as the 
occasion seems to require. The extracts have been made 
on a scale as far as possible commensurate with their im¬ 
portance. The first volume will be ready in August. 

Messrs. Constable have in the press a book on the 
subject of “ Time and Clocks,” by Mr. H. H. Cunynghame. 
The book is based on the series of lectures delivered 
by the author at the Royal Institute, and covers 
and explains, as far as they are known, the methods 
employed in all ages for measuring and indicating time. 
Numerous illustrations in the text assist in making clear 
the principles of time measurement employed by the 
ancients, and carry the subject down to the present day. 
—The same firm announce for early publication a volume 
of poems entitled “The Crackling of Thorns," by Captain 
Kendall—the “ Dum-Dum ” of Punch. 

As the result of investigations extending over a period 
of many years, Sir Alnroth E. Wright has written a book 
on the microscope which Messrs. Archibald Constable will 
publish. It will contain a vocabulary of technical terms. 

Like St. Andrews, Glasgow University, which has made 
arrangements to celebrate the quater-centenary of George 
Buchanan’s birth, will publish a memorial volume, and a 
foremost place is to be given to the address which 
Principal Lindsay is to deliver at the gathering at the 
University on November 1. The essay by Mr. T. D. Robb 
on “Sixteenth-Century Humanism, as illustrated in the 
life and work of Buchanan,” which recently gained 
the one hundred guinea prize offered through the Univer¬ 
sity of St. Andrews, will be included; and there are to be 
contributions by Professor Hume Brown and Mr. J. T- T. 
Brown, who will re-examine the argument for Milton’s 
authorship of the 1642 translation of “Baptistes”; and 
bibliographical notes by various writers. Messrs. Mac- 
Lehose will issue the volume, probably before the end of 
November. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Limited, will publish shortly 
a small pocket English Dictionary, at the low price of 
fourpence, compiled with the object of supplying a clear 
and concise definition of many thousands ot difficult 
words likely to occur in reading. A useful appendix con¬ 
tains lists of English, Latin and Greek prefixes, suffixes, 
roots, foreign words, phrases, and abbreviations. 

“The Life of Sir Tobie Matthew, Knight,” by A. H. 
Mathew and Annette Calthrop is to be published shortly 
by Mr. Elkin Mathews. Subscribers to the Lending 
Libraries may be glad to know that this volume can 
be obtained at all of them, as soon as the book is 
issued. Those who wish to avoid waiting for it, however, 
should apply to their respective libraries promptly, as 
the first edition has already been ordered, and some few 
weeks must elapse after the issue of the first edition has 
taken place before the second can be ready. 

Mr. Walter Winans has a new book in preparation 
which will probably be entitled “The Sporting Rifle, 
and what it has taught of Nature.” The volume which 
will be elaborately illustrated, will be published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. T. N. Foulis has opened an office and warehouse at 
23 Bedford Street. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE ANCIENTS AND A FUTURE LIFE 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir ,—" A Student of Literature ” will pardon me, I hope, if, though 
he makes no reference to my letter in your issue of the 28th ult .71 
take his letter in to-day’s issue (August 4) to have mine in view, and 
will allow me to add that he has wholly misunderstood my point. I 
referred in no way to literary quality, but solely to a social fact. I 
admitted the melancholy which pervades classic works wherever 
death is the theme. I take exception only to the practice of many 


modern writers of taking for granted that it is universal, and I showed 
that it is not so. If I quoted from the Anthology it was on account of 
its affording me the opportunity of proving that one of the Fathers of 
the Church was actually more despondent in his tone when speaking 
of Death than some Pagan writers. Beauty of thought and language 
are not to the point. Vain, too, is the heap of quotations from modern 
authors. They could one and all be shown to contradict themselves. 

Take Shakespeare. How about his 

Death is a fearful thing; 

To die and go we know not where, etc. ? 

Against Pascal's “ Je tends les bras h mon Libdrateur,” set his “ Death 
itself is less painful when it comes upon us unawares than the bare 
contemplation of it even when danger is far distant.” 

How, too, as to Byron ? 

Death is a thing that makes men weep, 

and his 

A sleep without dreams, after a rough day 

Of toil is what we covet most; and yet 

How clay shrinks back from more quiescent clay. 

Which brings somehow to mind Gray’s: 

For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing anxious being ere resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind. 

And would one expect to find in Burnet a way like this of dealing with 
the dogma of Eternal Life, which shows a lesser confidence in it than 
Socrates felt ? 

•' Let us be adventurers for another world. It is at least a fair and 
noble chance ; and there is nothing in this worth our thoughts or our 
passions. If we should be disappointed we are still no worse than the 
rest of our fellow mortals ; and, if we succeed in our expectations, we 
are eternally happy.” 

This passage must remind many of Pascal's like way of arguing in 
favour of belief in the Christian faith. 

If Homer makes Achilles utter the despairing cry of the eleventh 
Book of the Odyssey, there is the following very different passage in 
the fourth Book (I give Cowper's rendering): 

Thee the Gods 

Have destined to the blest Elysian isles, 

Earth’s utmost bound'ries (Rhadamanthus there 
For ever reigns, and there the human kind 
Enjoy the easiest life ; no snow is there, 

No biting winter and no drenching shower, 

But zephyr always gently from the sea 
Breathes on them, to refresh the happy race). 

Now to conclude with the following passage from Pindar’s second 
Olympic, and I hope I shall have succeeded in showing that we 
moderns are in no better position generally, if not absolutely, as regards 
a repugnance towards Death, or in the preciseness of our notions of 
the hereafter, than were the best minds among the Greeks and 
Romans: 

But in the happy fields of light, 

Where Phoebus with an equal ray 
Illuminates the balmy night 
And gilds the cloudless day, 

In peaceful, unmolested joy. 

The good their smiling hours employ ; 

Them no uneasy wants constrain 
To vex th’ ungrateful soil, 

To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 

And break their strength with unabating toil 
A frail disastrous being to maintain. 

But in their joyous calm abodes, 

The recompence of justice they receive. 

And in the fellowship of gods 

Without a tear eternal ages live. (West.) 

Away from preachers or writers on divinity, “A Student of Litera¬ 
ture ” will have to search very widely and long before he will find any¬ 
thing in more modern poetry which comes as near as this to what 
might well be the Christian ideal of a future state. I will not refer 
again to Paul's ecstatic exclamation, but to the conclusion of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s "Christian Morals” (section xxx.) for the embodi¬ 
ment of what ought to be the Christian frame of mind. Let it be read, 
and then let the reader consider how rare is that state and how much 
rarer its transfusion into our literature. 

Who with health, and free from poverty, with a love of literature, 
science, art, nature, and the use of one's mental and physical powers, 
would, could, or ought to wish to leave this world ? It is death, sick¬ 
ness, adversity (which the ancients studied to bear heroically when 
they befell them) which make us hope for another ; and that other we 
fashion, as some of the ancients did, according to our own tempera¬ 
ments, or moods, if we try to fashion it at ail. 

R. S. Y. 

August 4. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Referring to Mr. Phipson's letter in the Academy to-day, 
may I state there are several lists of amended spelling in this country 
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Md in America: The Pitman Institute, Bath. We are moving for 
State or Government sanction for some form of spelling reform for 
use in public schools. 

E. Jones. 

Liscard, August 4. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—H av frendz, like F. Mayhew, ever askt themselvz the 
question : Cud filolojists, in Chaucer'z day, hav asertaind the history 
and determind the etimolojy ov wordz, seeing that hiz orthografy wos 
different from ourz ? To step over Spenser, let us ask him again : Az 
Shakespear rote hiz poemz and the printers printed them without j, 
n, and very larjly without w, and az hiz and their orthografy woz not 
the same az the present, cud the filolojists ov that period hav trased 
the history and discuverd the derivashon ov wordz az spelt by Shake¬ 
spear ? Woz etimolojy a ded-leter? Haz he ever askt himself how 
came we to spel az we doo? Does he think that the history and 
derivashon ov wordz iz best prezervd and procured and cud not be 
exsept by the present orthografy ? If so, why wer Caedmon, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespear, and Milton permitted to rite differently from us 
and differently from eech uther ? Iz it by a speshal Providens that 
our filolojists hav been favord by this Heven-made English speling ? 
W F. Mayhew thinks so. iz it not singular that not a singl English 
filolojist and not a singl wun in America aproovz ov it, but utterly 
condemz it. Professor Skeat haz declared: “ In the interests ov 
etimolojy, I wish the comon speling were utterly smasht ” ; and 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor ov themamoth New English Dicshonary, 
says: "My Dicshonary experiens haz alredy shown me that the 
ordinary apeelz to etimolojy against speling reform utterly break 
down upon examinashon. The etimolojical informashon supozed to 
be enshrined in the current speling iz sapt at its very foundashon by 
the fact that it iz, in sober fact, oftener rong than riht, that it iz 
oftener the fansiez ov pedants or sciolists ov the Renascence, or 
monkish etimolojerz ov stil erlier timez, that ar thus prezervd, than 
the truth which alone iz b-ifioXoyla. . . The tradishonal and suedo- 
etimolojical spelingz ov the last few centuriez ar the direst foez with 
which jenuin etimolojy haz to contend ; they ar the very curs ov the 
etimolojist's labor, the thornz and thistlz which everywher choke the 
golden grain of truth, and aford satisfacshon only to the braying asses 
which think them az good az wheet.” 

Can F. Mayhew conseev such eminent men az Professor Skeat, 
Dr. Murray, and a host of utherz, making such declarashonz, if fonetic 
speling wud obscure the derivashon ov wordz, increes their laborz, 
and thro English into confuzhon ? 

Az a reformashon, or even a simplificashon, to say nothing ov a 
fonetizashon ov English speling, iz not likely to be carried out in a 
drastic fashon, ther iz no leer ov English literature becuming a seeld 
trezhur. However "clothed” no orthografic garment can smother 
the producsbons ov ancient or modern riters, any more than the 
introducsbon ov the Tonic Sol Fah notashon can efase musical com- 
pozishonz in the staf notashon. 

H. Drummond. 


DOGGEREL AND FALSE QUANTITIES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I s it not strange that Mr. Coulton has apparently failed to 
observe that there are three false quantities in the four lines " quoted 
by Salimbene,” viz., finitd, polices, amices } 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

August 4. 

"TO QUAIL" (To lose heart) 

To the Editor 0f The Academy 

Sir,—I n a note of mine on the etymology of •• Saracen,” which 
appeared lately in the Academy, it was pointed out how Hensleigh 
Wedgwood in his " Dictionary of English Etymology," published 
forty years ago, was the only lexicographer who had ever entered a 
caveat against the popular account of the word that it meant originally 
•• Oriental.” Hensleigh Wedgwood is the only lexicographer, as far 
as I know, who suggests a reasonable etymology for the word " to 
quail" used in the sense of "to lose heart.” In nearly every dic¬ 
tionary, for example, in Richardson, Webster, Annandale, Skeat, the 
word has been associated with the old English forms ewe Ian, to die, and 
cwellan, to kill. This was the view of Dr. Johnson, who in his 
dictionary equates ;vat 7 , to lose spirit, with Dutch kwclcn (quelen), to 
pine. It never seems to have occurred to these scholars that such an 
etymology is quite inadmissible, as the vowel sound of “ quail ” cannot 
be made to correspond with the original vowel of old English cwelau 
or cwellan. 

Wedgwood didn't care a brass button about phonetic laws, but he 
had a very keen sense for what is probable in the connection and 
development of meanings. And this intuitive feeling suggested to him 
the etymology of our word " quail.” He says: "To quail, as when we 
speak of one's courage failing, is probably a special application of 
tjuail in the sense of curdle.” The use of the verb " quail ” (to curdle) 
is abundantly illustrated in the Oxford Dictionary and in the English 
Dialect Dictionary. It is the same word as Fr. cailler, to curdle, 
coagulate, a sister-form of which is Ital. cagliare. This word is thus 
Englished by Florio : " to cruddle as milk, to grow hard and thick ; 
to begin to be afraid of one’s adversary or enemy, to hold one’s peace." 
This is precisely the meaning of the English word we are discussing. 


An attempt has been made lately to connect the word " quail,” to lose 
heart, with the bird, the "quail,” but the quail is not a particularly 
timorous bird. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


A PLANTAGENET ON THE PLANTAGENETS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As one who is himself directly descended from the Plantage- 
nets, I was naturally more than usually interested to hear of the 
rumour that the English Government is once more " pressing its 
claims ” to have the tombstones ot the Plantagenet kings and queens, 
who were buried in the Abbey of Fontevrault, removed to Westmin¬ 
ster. This, it appears, is not the first occasion on which the question 
of transferring the monuments to England has been mooted, for in 
1867 Napoleon III. made an offer of them to Queen Victoria, but there 
arose among French learned bodies, artists, archaeologists, and even 
lawyers an agitation so strong that the Emperor had to request per¬ 
mission to withdraw his offer—a permission which was readily 
granted. In view of this fact I do not think it in the least likely that 
these memorable monuments (there are four of them) will ever be 
removed from their original resting-places. The four tombstones, by 
the way, are those of Henry II. of England and his wife, Eleonore de 
Guyenne (who died at the Abbey of Fontevrault in 1204), Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion. and Isabelle d’Angoulime, wife of John Lackland. It 
was Stothard, the traveller, who in 1816 discovered these tombstones 
in the cellars of the ancient and famous Abbey, but the royal bones 
had been, shameful to relate, scattered at the Revolution. Other of 
the Plantagenets were buried here, but all trace of them has long ago 
disappeared. 

Algernon Ashton. 

August 5. 

WHITE NIGHTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— What exactly is a white night, and who coined the phrase? 
I met it first in Kipling's poem, " La Nuit Blanche," where the phrase 
connotes a revelry of waking nightmare: 

" Then a creature, skinned and crimson. 

Ran about the floor and cried.” 

Then came Stephen Heller, the composer, with his " Nuits Blanches," 
translated on the cover of Litolffs edition as " Restless Nights," a 
conversion indeed of Kipling's gory creature. 

And now, in "Marius the Epicurean,” Pater, describing the ances¬ 
tral mansion of Marius, speaks of " that coy, retired place—surely 
nothing could happen there, without its full accompaniment of thought 
or reverie. White-nights! so you might interpret its old Latin 
name. [Ad Virgilias Albas.] . . . So, white-nights, I suppose, after 
something like the same analogy, should be nights not of quite blank 
forgetfulness, but passed in continuous dreaming, only half veiled by 
sleep.” 

One would like to be sure, in handling such a beautiful, arresting 
phrase, whether it meant delirium, or restlessness, or reverie, half 
veiled by sleep. 

John Bland. 

ROSTRA NOT ROSTRUM 
To the Editor of The Acadbmy 

Sir, —It is singular how frequently in the course of one's reading 
one comes across the mistake of writing rostrum for rostra, as a 
synonym for "platform." If the error were to be found only in work 
bearing no evidence of classical attainment it could easily be explained 
as the consequence of taking it for granted that a singular form must 
be the correct one for the name of a single object. But it is not so ; 
the mistake is universal : it appears not only in the reports of ignorant 
" penny-a-liners " and in the sermons of under-educated Dissenting 
ministers, but in work characterised by scrupulous care in the externals 
of literary art as well as diversified by classical allusions to an extent 
with which so stupid a blunder seems most inconsistent. 

The almost invariable selection by writers of repute such as Ruskin, 
Frank Smedley and Thomas Hardy of the word rostra (and they misspell 
it) when the word suggestus or the English words platform, dais, stage —or 
even hustings— for the connection in which the idea of a raised hori¬ 
zontal surface is required in literature is very frequently political— 
would equally well suit their purpose, shows that no uncertainty about 
its inflection exists in their minds. 

The platform in the Roman forum was called rostra because adorned 
with the beaks, i.e., the beak-like prows, of ships, the prizes of naval 
victory. Surely the knowledge of this should serve to protect those 
who use the word in novels and newspaper cauteries from spelling it as 
it is spelt in ornithological treatises with propriety. 

Lindsay S. Garrett. 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF DETAIL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M ay I invite from some of your learned readers an expression 
of opinion as to the correct pronunciation of the word "detail" 
(noun). 

Recently I heard Mr. Haldane in the House of Commons and 
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Mr; Ueorgs:Alexander on 1 the stage pronounce it “ditail,” but on 
oonssltin^ the. Standard Dictionary I find the balance of authority is 
in avour of " detail.” 

Inquirer. 

August 5. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS 
To the Editor o/The Academy 

Sir, —It may interest Mr. G. S. Layard to learn that, for some time 
before he. was appointed editor of Punch, Shirley Brooks was London 
correspondent of the Inverness Courier and a personal friend of its 
editor, Dr. Robert Carruthers. 

J. G. 

August 8. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

BIOQBAPHY AND MEMOIRB. 

■Leigh, Oliver ("Geoffrey Quarles"). Edgar Allan Poe: the Mhn : the 
Master: the Martyr. With Portraits. The Dilettante series. 17JX6J. 
Pp. 80. Chicago : The Frank M. Morris Co., $1.25 net. 

EDUCATION^ 

Sur la Montagne. La Fie F.garie. Le B-.tl de Mademoiselle Papillon. 
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Molifcre's Les Prieieuses Ridicules . Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. Little 
French Classics. 6^x4^. Blackie, 8d. 
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Stevens, J. A. A Junior Latin Syntax. x 4J. Pp. 56. Blackie, 8d. 
Atkins, H. G. A Skeleton French Grammar. 7! x 4!. Pp. 80. Blackie, as. 
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Tutorial Series. 7x4$. Pp. 64 University Tutorial Press, n.p. 
Kingsley's The Water-Babies. English School Texts. 6^x4^. Pp. 128. 
Blackie, 6d. 

[Contains the first part, abridged.] 

FJursery Tales. Told to the Children by Amy Steedman. With pictures 
by Paul Woodroffe. 6x4^. Pp. 118. Jack, is.net. 

Hamilton, Mary A. The Story of Abraham Lincoln. With pictures by 
S. T. Dadd. Imlach, Gladys, M. The Story of Columbus. Wifh 
pictures by Stewart Orr. The Children s Heroes series. Each 6x4^. 
Pp. 120, 119. Jack, is. 6d. net each. 

FICTION. 

-Cobb, Thomas. Collusion. 7^x5. Pp. 328. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Maartens, Maarten. The Womans Victory and other Stories. 78x5$. 
Pp. 364. Constable, 6s. 

[Twenty-two short stories.] 

Steel, Flora Annie. A Sovereign Remedy. 7§ x 5$. Pp. 354. Heine- 
mann, 6s. 

Mann, Mary E. The Eglamore Portraits. 7^x5. Pp. 319. Methuen, 6s 
(Seep. 137.) 

Maxwell, W. Bl The Guarded Flame. 7jxs- Pp. 361. Methuen, 6s. (See 
P l 3*-) 

HISTORY. 

Mahaffy, John Pentland. The Silver Age of the Greet Woild. 7j x 5}. 
Pp. 482. The University of Chicago Press, $3 net. 

LITERATURE. 

Brown, James Duff. A Manual of Practical Bibliography. The English 
Library. 6 jj x 4J. Pp. 175. Koutleclge, 2S. 6d. 

[A glossary of ilie chief bibliographical and cataloguing terms used in the 
English language, and a list of Latin and vernacular names of chief 
centres of printing, are given in appendices.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mulfumin Parm. The new pocket cookery dictionary. Containing over 
2500 selected up-to-date named dishes, with description given in 
English. Compiled by E. Seurre. 6j x 44. Pp. 170. Cox.as.6d.net. 

POBTBY 

Davidson, E. F, An Introduction to Good Poetry. 7JX5. Pp. 100. 
Blackie, n.p, 

[See Academy, August 4 p. too.] 

'Warren, Algernon. The Taking of Capri. A drama in three acts. 7J x 5. 
Pp. 51. Stockwell, is. net. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Cooper, J, Fenimore. The Last of the Mohicans. 7J X 4 j. Pp. 395. 
Blackie, is. 

Atherlon, Gertrude. The Californians. 74x5. Pp. 351. Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. 
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Conjoannes, Bernardus. Compendium of the Summa Theotogica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas: Pars Prima. Translated into English. Revised 
by Fr. Wilfrid Lescher, O.P. With Introduction and an Appendix 
explanatory of .Scholastic terms by RR. Carlo Falcini, Vicar-General 
of the Diocese of Fiesole, Italy. 8$ x 6. Pp. xxiv, $to. Baker, 
6s 6d. net. 

[Bonjoanne's - Compendium'is a 'sixteenth-century work 1 ; the translator's 
preface is signed A. J. M.J 

The Mev> Guide to Bristol and Clifton and the Bristol Channel Circuit. 
Edited-by James Baker. 64x4. Pp.'33». Clifton : Baker,’n.p. 
[Articles by.various contributors; illustrations by Henry Wbatatymnd 
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Germany. By S. Baring-Gould, with the collaboration of Arthur Gilman* 
Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. Story of the Nations series. 
Unwin, 5s. 

THEOLOGY. 

M'Gown. G. W. T. Ten Bunyan Talks. 7 X Pp, as2. Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner, 2S. net. 

The English Hymnal. 4l x 3. Pp. 192. Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press, 2d. net 

The English Hymnal and Book of Common Prayer, bound together. 44 x 3. 

Pp. 224. Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press. 

Genesis and Exodus as History A Critical Inquiry, by the late James 
Thomas. 7^x5. Pp. viii, 541. Swan Sonnenschein, 6s. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Roberts, Charles G. D. Discoveries and Explorations in the Century ■ 
8 x 5J. Pp. xvi, 529. The Nineteenth Century Series. Chambers, 
5s net. 

[Gives a comprehensive record of exploration during the nineteenth 
century and of activity in the search for geographical knowledge.] 

Gould, S. Baring. A Book of the Rhine. From Cieve to Mainz. 7^x5. 
Pp. 345. Methuen, 6s. 

[The author gives incidents in the past histories of the towns described, 
“so that, knowing something of what that past was, the visitor may be 
able to appreciate the present." Illustrated.] 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Scholars cannot be too grateful to the Cambridge University Press 
for their facsimiles of unique books in their possession. Not long ago 
we received their Lydgate’s “ Assemble of Goddes " reproduced from 
the only known copy ; and we have before us now Benet Burgh's 
translation of the “ Parvus Cato ” and the " Magnus Cato,’’ printed at 
Westminster by Caxton about the year 1477. The tract is the second 
of eight contained in a volume of small pieces, chiefly by Chaucer and 
Lydgate, printed separately by Caxton at the very outset of his career 
at Westminster, and belonging formerly to John Moore, Bishop of 
Ely (1646-1714). It came into the possession of the University of 
Cambridge through the gift of George I. in 1715, and is, as we have 
stated, the only known copy. Benet, or Benedict, Burgh, the trans¬ 
lator, was Archdeacon of Colchester and “high canon "of St. Stephen's 
at Westminster; and the translations were made "for the erudition of 
my Lord Bousher, son and heir at that time to my lord the erle of 
Estsex." Lord Bourchier, the preface to this facsimile informs us, 
was killed at the battle of Barnet, April 14. 1471. The translations 
are in verse, mainly in stanzas of seven lines rhyming A.B. A.B.B. 
C.C., and we may give as an example the opening lines of the 
“Parvus Cato." 

Whan I aduerte to my remembrance 
And see how fele folkes erren greuously 
In the wey of vertuouse gouernance 
I have supposed in myn hert that I 
Oughte to supporte and conseylle prudently 
Ttiem to be vertuous in lyuyng, 

And how they shal them self in honour bring. 

These volumes of facsimile are not only things of beauty and treasure 
in themselves, but they are of great and special practical use in the case 
of unique books. To reproduce them thus is the only way of ensuring 
absolute accuracy in the dissemination of the text. 

A Digest of the Law of Copyright with Appendix of Statutes. By E. J. 
Macgillivray. (Butterworth & Co., 7s.6d. net).—Brevity is so seldom 
a blemish that we are loth to find fault with Mr. Macgillivray’s effort 
to cast our copyright law into a code oi seventy-two pages. Yet it is not 
easy to see the practical utility of such an exercise, while the price at 
which the work is issued is excessive. This said, it may be frankly 
conceded that Mr. Macgillivray has discharged his thankless task 
with great dexterity. He covers currcute calamo in this pamphlet; 
Unpublished Works; Literary Copyright; Performing Right; 
Paintings, Drawings and Photographs; Engravings and Sculpture; 
and conveys some idea at once of the scope and confusion of English 
law. The form is a little unfortunate, and not a little perplexing. A 
Digest of the actual law would have been useful, if only as a warning 
to legislators. But Mr. Macgillivray is not content with the law as it 
stands. He starts oft, for instance, with a definition of "literary 
work,” for which there is no authority, and ignores that of " book ” 
which is determined by the Copyright Act 1842. Nor can " Caird v. 
Sime " be regarded as rectifying the omission from the Copyright Act 
of any definition of “publication,” and at English law there is no 
binding rule as to its incidents. The statement on page 8 that the 
proprietor may by oral delivery abandon the common law right in a 
“ literary work ” is, again, unsupported by authority and is mis* 
leading. The sections dealing with Foreign Works (seven pages); 
British Possessions (two pages); and Foreign Countries (three 
pages) are obviously inadequate. The Appendix contains only the 
Copyright Act 1842, and the Fine Arts Copyright Act 186a, whereas 
the reader would expect to find the Dramatic Copyright Act 1833; 
the Lecture Act 1835 ; the International Copyright Acts, 1844,185a, 
1875 and 1886; the Foreign Reprints Act 1847, and at least a summary 
of the Engraving. Acts in- an “Appendix of Statutes" to- such- a, 
Digest. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The sudden death of Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) 
puts an end to a hope that some of us had fondly 
cherished for years—the hope of a novel from her pen 
worthy of her great gifts. Remembering the brilliant, if 
excessive, epigram of her earliest ventures—“ Some 
Emotions and a Moral ” and others—the tenderness and 
simplicity of “ The Herb Moon,” the impressive power 
and depth of “ The School for Saints,” many had hoped 
that all her good qualities, her wit, her brilliance of 
language, her power of description, her profound religious 
sense, ner fine imagination, would some time be joined in 
a great and human novel. We noted her carelessness in 
construction, her vagueness of outline, and believed that 
some day a more passionate interest in her plot would 
remove these objections: we even watched her following 
after strange worldly gods and turning her back on 
humanity, and hoped that not always would she consider 
birth the sole criterion of interest. We hoped, in fact, 
that with advancing years a larger sympathy with human 
nature would come to inspire her. 


philological as to object to “scientist”—have written 
good strong English; and not a few of them have taken 
much pride in their style. We once beard an Oxford 
lecturer in chemistry boasting that he “ usua'l< 'ead a 
chapter or two from the minor prophets befor • ..vering 
a lecture, for the sake of style ” 1 Is it from such a source 
that Dr. Lankester’s many J eremiads have sucked their 
inspiration ? 

Some well-known French novelists have recently founded 
a society with the object of protecting the rights of French 
novelists abroad, especially in cases of plagiarism and of 
bad translations. They have begun operations in Germany, 
as two-thirds of the novels published in that country are 
said to be either adaptations or translations of French 
works. An office has been opened in Paris for the purpose 
of making translations, and a notice has been sent to 
German editors informing them that no work of the mem¬ 
bers of the society is to be published under the form of a 
translation, unless the translation has been made under 
the superintendence of duly appointed officials of the 
society who reside in Paris. Solicitors have been appointed 
in various German towns to watch over the interests of 
the society, and it has been resolved to bring any viola¬ 
tion of its rules before a court of law. It is intended later 
to adopt the same system in other countries, and we may 
expect to have a branch of the society established in 
London. 


These practical steps to protect the rights of French 
authors merit praise, and already a great success has been 
obtained. We referred at the beginning of last month 
(July 7) to a case that had been brought by two French 
publishers before the Roumanian High Court of Appeal, 
to define their rights as foreigners. The High Court has 
just given a decision that is in favour of the publishers. 
The consequence is that henceforth it will be impossible 
to put plays on the Roumanian stage without the consent 
of the author, or to reproduce foreign music without an 
arrangement with the composer. Probably, too, it will 
be impossible to issue unauthorised translations of novels. 


Death has prevented that development, which, indeed, 
had not yet begun. The gravest charge that can be 
brought against her work, the fault that mars it all, is a 
coldness, an aloofness, a want of sympathy with human 
nature. It reveals, in fact, a scorn of humanity which is 
fatal to good work. It is not too much to say that most 
men and women, in the eyes of “John Oliver Hobbes,” 
were beneath notice. How much of this sentiment was 
due to her birth and training, this is not the place to 
inquire. The result of it is that she remained in her 
unreal, exquisite world, weaving fancies that became 
more and more remote from life, wrapping herself in a 
cold superiority that robbed her work of its life-blood. 
And so an exceptionally brilliant mind has left no worthy 
memorial behind it. 


A literary congress will be held at Bucharest on Septem¬ 
ber 21 and the following days, when there will be a debate 
upon the question of the adhesion of Roumania to the 
Berne Convention. 


A small but suggestive coincidence in grammar may 
be found in two books published this week. In the 
preface to his Latin grammar, published by the Cambridge 
Press, Mr. Sloman protests against the infliction on the 
schoolboy of the Terentian cliche, “ Irae amantium amoris 
integralio ’si ” on the ground that the singular verb is a 
poetic licence. The parallel to the objection appears in 
the notes to a book of selections, intended for boys, from 
the best poets. In criticising “The Recessional,” the 
author points out the ill-concord in the line: 


The case of Dr. Ray Lankester has not advanced during 
the week ; and we do not propose again entering into the 
relations of the Trustees and the ex-Director. An interest- 
ing example of the long debt of science to Dr. Lankester 
is afforded by the fact that he is quoted as the acknow¬ 
ledged authority on structure in the early chapters of 
Darwin’s book on earth-worms which was begun, if we go 
back to the embryo, in 1837, though not published till 1S81. 
In some respects Dr. Lankester’s attainments singularly 
resemble Huxley’s. Huxley was one of the best writers 
of nervous English of his time and especially excelled in 
polemics. “ We are all right,” said Darwin in effect, “ if 
we can retain Huxley ” ; and Darwin, whose soul abhorred 
controversy, relied upon him almost wholly as his weapon 
of offence. Dr. Lankester has a large portion of Huxley’s 
fighting style; and the enemies of compulsory Greek 
showed not a little wisdom in accepting him as their 
protagonist. It must be confessed that almost all the 
great men of science—there are those among them so 


The tamnlt and the shouting dies, 

giving the ordinary explanation. But objection is wholly 
hypercritical in both cases. It is a latitude demanded by 
language and generally accepted by all but purists that 
the verb may be in concord with its nearest substantive 
and may always be singular when the list of subjects are 
at all similar. It is worth remembering, while we are on 
the subject of “ the Recessional,” that M. Chevrillon, 
one of the most acute of French critics, objected to the 
poem for missing the very virtues claimed for it by the 
writer of the notes in this anthology. We are inclined 
to agree with the Frenchman. 


A rather amusing study in French idiom is provided by 
a list, issued by a French amateur association, of the 
technical terms generally adopted on French golf courses. 
The French, always catholic in taste, show no tendency 
to adopt the Kaiser’s exclusive method. Even “sport’’ 
tea" lorbidden ” word in Germany and presumably “ tee ” 
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and '* dormie ” are also taboo. The French, on the other 
hand, have adopted all the English names for clubs, the 
iron alone excepted; and the iron is “Le Fer.” Most 
other golf terms however, have a French form. Caddie is 
11 cadet ” which we may presume to be the original form of 
the word, altered on the Scotch tongue. “Tee”—French 
“ De ”—has perhaps the same history. A “ lie ” is assictie. 
“ Poter” is not to “ putt ”—for which no word exists— 
but to “ hole out ” and there is something rather ludi¬ 
crously French in the phrase “ Trou d’arrivee.” Our idiom 
delights in brevity. The French, especially it seems in 
sport, enjoy rotundity. Does not the principal French 
boating club rejoice in the title of “ Socfff6 pour 
l’encouragement des sports nautiques a Paris ” ? 


It will be a shock to the enthusiasts who have devoted 
time and money to visiting Norfolk in order to see the 
skull of the author of “ Religio Medici ” to learn that the 
doubt as to the genuineness of the relic now appears to be 
well founded. A local antiquary has discovered a refer¬ 
ence in the Mackerell Manuscripts which suggests that 
Archdeacon Jefferys was buried in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
vault in St. Peter Mancroft Church, and the skull, which 
Dr. Edward Lubbock secured from that vault some sixty 
years ago, was presumably Jefferys’s. The matter will, of 
course, be investigated to the full. 


Where do all the cheap reprints go to ? Every new 
publisher seems to think that the royal road to success is 
to be found in a Library of Familiar Classics. There is 
very little attempt at novelty except in regard to printing 
and binding. The same works appear in every reprint 
library, as though time had determined once and for all 
the limits beyond which it would not be safe to go. The 
result is sameness, and increased wonder at the capacity 
of the public to absorb edition after edition of particular 
works by Dickens, Carlyle, Thackeray, Scott and the rest. 
Do people read these books or do they buy them to adorn 
a favourite shelf ? When nicely bound they are readily 
taken up by those unfortunate people who are called upon 
to provide wedding presents. Many purchasers of single 
volumes read them, of course. They have a special 
object in view. It is the occasional purchaser who is so 
much struck with the want of variety in the different 
libraries. Why, for instance, as a contemporary points 
out, do we not get a cheap edition of Hakluyt or jPurchas 
as well as of Cook’s Voyages ? And why is Fielding com¬ 
paratively neglected ? There is a wide field for experiment 
by some enterprising and resourceful publisher. We are 
growing a little tired of reprints of the “East Lynne ” 
order. 


Not alone in France will the forthcoming publication 
of the early note-books of Ernest Renan be hailed as a 
literary and philosophical event of the utmost interest. 
These note-books, of which Alys Hallard gives a foretaste 
in the pages of the Independent Review, will serve to reveal 
“ the very germ of the great savant’s life-work.” They 
will show Renan in the seed time of his speculations on 
life, religion and literature. At the age of twenty-two 
he set down his most intimate thoughts. The notes will 
make two substantial volumes which his daughter has 
prepared for the press. Nothing will be touched. No 
one would presume to edit this collection of confessions and 
impressions which were destined, after Renan had passed 
through a period of travail and renunciation for conscience’ 
sake, to blossom into epoch-marking works. As these daily 
jottings were never intended for publication—indeed at 
that time Renan can have had no idea of the future which 
was to be his—they give us in native simplicity and force 
the man himself, permitting the world at large to get a 
glimpse of the inspirations from which Renan was to 
draw the masterpieces of his maturity. In many cases 
the publication of mere juvenilia does a deadly wrong to 
a great man’s reputation. In Renan’s case the revelations 


of his early self will only confirm the world’s conviction 
of his entire sincerity and devotion to truth. 


Two extracts from among those quoted in the Indepen¬ 
dent may appropriately be given here. Renan, like most 
men plethoric of thought, did not find it easy to convey 
what was in him to others: 

The poet and the thinker can only express the very smallest part of 
themselves. That which is the most precious, the untranslatable, the 
inexpressible, the delicate source of sentiment, the keen acumen which 
has no name —all that is there, hidden. It is this which is thedespair 
of the poet. For he feels the need of expressing himself outwardly ; 
and this is not petty conceit. It is a primordial sentiment of nature, 
like the instinct of sociability. 

He was convinced that “humanity and philosophy were 
getting richer all the time, by more and more valuable 
results’’—results to which he was destined to contribute 
so largely. He felt that in order to exercise real influence 
Science and Criticism must be blended with poetry, “with 
the ideal creation ” : 

A poet alone, constructing by himself, will do nothing. The past 
occupies too great a place for it not to be obligatory for every one to 
say what he has to say about it. It would be like a system that said 
nothing of God. 


The Mysore Government, which has always been in the 
van of progress, has just created a new institution at 
Bangalore, the seat of the administration, which possesses 
a literary and educational value. This is a Press Room in 
which the staff of the different newspapers of Mysore as 
well as the correspondents of other Indian journals are 
supplied with all officials papers and records. The most 
needed works of general reference and files of the principal 
English and vernacular newspapers are also available. 
Mr. Madhava Rao, C.I.E., the Minister who has just 
founded this institution in a pleasant office in Cubbon 
Park, the Whitehall of Bangalore, is following the example 
of the Government of India which created a similar insti¬ 
tution in August 1904. 


Mr. Horace Traubel—Whitman’s Boswell—has pub¬ 
lished in America an interesting book entitled “With 
Walt Whitman in Camden.” Mr. Traubel sat at his 
hero's feet, note book in hand, and his memoir would have 
been the better for a little judicious editing; but there are 
many interesting records of conversations with the poet 
which reveal curious likes and dislikes, expressed in a 
typically American way. Asked by his biographer whether 
he had met Crabbe, Whitman replied: 

Yes—once; and he is the thinnest, most uninteresting man I ever 
struck—the typical Sunday-school superintendent, with all that that 
signifies. I am told that he has a class, a Sunday-school class, in 
Boston—that he conducts it from Sunday to Sunday. I don't see 
how such a man could interest anybody for ten minutes, much less an 
afternoon. 

Howells, Aldrich, good fellows : I have met them and like them 
Howells especially is genial and ample—rather inclined to be big— 
ull size) but they are thin —no weight ; such men are in certain ways 
important—they run a few temporary errands, but they are not out 
for immortal service: perhaps even Hawthorne, though not surely 
Hawthorne, in whom there is a morbid streak to which I can never 
accommodate myself. I call this thing in our modern literature de¬ 
lirium tremens. 

Of Browning he said : 

I have read Browning, but I do not feel that I know him. I realize 
him—that is, I see him for a great figure—I see him for a proud 
achievement . . . but I do not feel that 1 know his books. I have read 
“The Ring and the Book," “Paracelsus," some scattering poems 
(many of them, in fact)—that is all. My impression has been not 
that he was not for anybody but that he was not for me, though Pro¬ 
fessor Corson says that I am mistaken, that Browning is my man, 
only that I have not so far got at him the right way. I do not 
assent to that—Corson does not know my appetite and my capacity 
as well as I know it myself. One thing I always feel like saying 
about Browning—that I am always conscious of his roominess; he 
is no way a small man : all his connections are big strong. 

His view of Matthew Arnold is curious : 

Arnold has been writing new things about the United States [he 
said]. Arnold could know nothing about the States—essentially nothing : 
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the real things here—the real dangers as well as the real promises— 
a man of his sort would always miss. Arnold knows nothing of 
elements—nothing of things as they start. I know he is a significant 
figure—I do not propose to wipe him out. He came in at the rear of 
a procession two thousand years old—the great army of critics, parlor 
apostles, worshippers of hangings, laces, and so forth and so forth— 
they never have anything properly at first hand. Naturally I have 
little inclination their way. But take Emerson, now—Emerson : some 
ways rather of thin blood, yet a man who with all his culture and re¬ 
finement, superficial and intrinsic, was elemental and a born 
democrat. 


An instance of the care exercised by men of science 
over the minutiae of style is supplied by a discussion, of 
which we heard fragments, over the question whether 
the programmes of the British Association procedure 
should refer to “secretaries of section ” or “secretaries of 
sections.” Pure logic would be on the side of the advo¬ 
cates of the singular, and this view, we believe, prevailed. 
But the ear, which is always affected more by use or idiom 
than unrelated euphony, is certainly irritated by the 
singular. Those who care for such minutiae—and most 
people have a quite absurd interest in these vexed ques¬ 
tions of grammar—will be able to think of examples on 
both sides. “Inns of Court” occurs to us on the one 
side. For the other the declension of paterfamilias 
secures the authority of the most logical of tongues. 


Notwithstanding the imperfect condition of the 
“Madonna of the Tower,” ascribed by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle to Raphael, its acquisition by the National 
Gallery is an event of considerable importance. The pic¬ 
ture was originally in the Orleans collection whence, 
towards the close of the eighteenth century it passed into 
the hands of Samuel Rogers, the poet. It was bought at 
the sale of his gallery in 1856 by Mr. R. T. Mackintosh for 
four hundred and eighty guineas. Four thousand pounds 
would not buy it to-day, and the debt of gratitude which 
the public owes to Miss Mackintosh, who has presented it 
to the National collection, cannot be over-estimated. 


The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have 
acquired the following pictures, which will be placed on 
exhibition as soon as possible: Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
a study in oils by Sir Joshua Reynolds for the well-known 
portrait at Knole—presented by T. Humphry Ward, Esq.; 
Thomas, second Lord Lyttelton, an old copy after T. 
Gainsborough—presented by Charles Viscount Cobham, a 
Trustee of the Gatlery ; Samuel Cousins, R.A., the mezzo¬ 
tint engraver, painted by James Leakey—presented by 
the artist’s daughter; Robert Dodsley, bookseller, poet, 
and dramatist, painted by W. Alcock; and two sketches 
by J. Sanders from the painting of “ The Royal Academy 
in 1772,” by J. Zoffany, R.A., m the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Castle—both presented by Alfred Jones, Esq., of 
Bath; and Mary Anne Everett Green, historian, drawn in 
chalks by her husband, George Pycroft Green—presented 
by her daughter, Mrs. James Gow. The Trustees have 
accepted the bequest to the Gallery by the late Mr. George 
J. Holyoake of a portrait in oils of Richard Carlile. 
As we go to press news comes from America that 
Whistler’s water-colour, “ The Lady in Grey,” has been 
purchased for the Metropolitan Museum at New York. 


A writer in The Periodical, which Mr. Frowde issues 
quarterly as a record of the work of the Oxford University 
Press, gives some interesting recollections concerning “ The 
Ruskin Road at Oxford.” “Ruskin first proposed the 
plan,” it is related, “ in conversation over the tea-cups 
with two Scottish undergraduates at Balliol . . . The 
scheme was further sketched out at a breakfast party in 
the last term of 1874 and put into execution in the 
summer term following . . . Arnold Toynbee acted for 
some time as superintendent of works for Ruskin. The 
work came to an end in the spring of 1875. I cannot say 
exactly how or why; certainly not because the road was 
finished, as any one who goes there can see.” 


As to the motives, besides Ruskin's personal influence 
and the tendency to go with one’s friends, that actuated 
the writer and, he supposes, others in “digging,” it is 
remarked: " The current philosophy of the day, though it 
has inspired much good work since, was unintelligible to 
some of us, and did not seem to suggest immediate action. 
And when Ruskin came along and told us to do something, 
we jumped at it, without asking questions. In 1874 
there were no ‘ University Settlements ’; they began in 
1884-5. There was very little 1 Socialism,’ practical or 
other. ‘ Parish work ’ was for various reasons less attrac¬ 
tive than it often is now. The present Bishop of London 
had not yet left school at Marlborough; Canon Barnett 
became Vicar of St. Jude’s in 1873; Mr. C. S. Loch 
became Secretary of the Charity Organisation Society 
(‘John Ruskin, Esq.,’was one of its Vice-Presidents) in 
1875.” 


Some of the London Public Libraries have scarcely 
recovered from the effects of the London Government Act; 
and they are again threatened by a proposal, compared 
with which the other was quite simple. On the former 
occasion some libraries, which before had been either central 
libraries or at all events the only ones in the adminis¬ 
trative district, were converted into branch libraries; in 
one or two cases a branch library became a central. 
On the broad lines of public good the Act effected an 
improvement, but it is not so certain that it effected 
any economy of administration, either in particular 
boroughs or over the whole of London. Although no 
scheme has been formulated, it appears that whatever 
alterations are made next year will be in the direction of the 
centralisation of the work of the London Boroughs. The 
proposal of Captain FitzRoy Hemphill, L.C.C., so far as it 
deals with ordinary municipal work, does not come within 
the scope of the Academy ; it is only in regard to its 
probable effect upon the Public Libraries of the Metro¬ 
polis that it concerns our readers. The proposal to 
include the control of libraries in the duties of the Educa¬ 
tion Committee of the new London Council, is not likely 
to be welcomed by the various Metropolitan library 
authorities. 


There is no doubt that centralisation, if properly carried 
out, would be of immense advantage to the public libraries 
of the kingdom. Centralisation has been the dream of 
many librarians for years past. But the only scheme 
which promises to be wholly successful is the formation of 
a governmental library board somewhat on the lines of the 
Board of Education, but dealing only with the public 
libraries of the country. Acting in a similar capacity to 
the Board of Education, this department would appoint 
committees for approved areas, and delegate to them the 
fullest powers in administration, while retaining financial 
control. This would equalise the Library system, small 
starved localities would be better supplied, either by more 
support for the particular institution or by amalgamation, 
or inclusion in a larger system. The bugbear of the 
“ penny limit ” would be removed, and the Public Library 
would take the place it should occupy as the centre of the 
intellectual life of the community. 


British Empire Shakespeare Society.—Persons wishing 
to enter for the elocution competition of this society are 
asked to send in their names and addresses to Miss Morritt, 
17 Southwell Gardens, S.W. (stating whether professional 
or amateur), before September 30. All competitors must 
recite two passages—one comedy and the other serious— 
from Shakespeare’s plays. Both scenes and speeches are 
admissible, providing they do not exceed the time limit 
of five minutes. Princess Louise Augusta of Schleswig- 
Holstein will distribute the prizes in this competition in 
London in November 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE MODERN READER 

Aristotle's Theory of Conduct. By Thomas Marshall, M.A. 

(Unwin, 21s. net.) 

“ In the following pages an attempt is made to present 
Aristotle’s Ethics in a readable shape.” 

So Mr. Marshall in his Preface. And it is no easy 
task that he has here set himself. For, great as is 
Aristotle’s treatise, it still—as Mr. Marshall himself says— 
is not literature in the sense in which Plato’s works are 
literature. Cicero, indeed, speaks of the “ golden stream ” 
of Aristotle’s language. What he can have meant by this 
we must be content to leave as one of the unsolved 
problems of literary criticism. For us the greater part of 
Aristotle must remain, from a purely literary point of 
view, unattractive reading. Mr. Marshall’s undertaking, 
therefore, was an ambitious one. He is the more to be 
congratulated on the result. His book—a combination of 
paraphrase and commentary—is eminently readable. We 
certainly have read it, not always with agreement, but 
with pleasure and interest. 

The general principle on which Aristotle's theory of happiness is 
based . . . the value of work and the superiority of an existence in 
which powers are exercised to one in which they are only possessed 
... is probably his most valuable contribution to the theory of 
conduct. 

This is Mr. Marshall’s closing verdict. It mayor may not 
be a correct one, but it may at least be questioned whether 
Aristotle himself would have subscribed to it. Indeed, if 
emphasis can be accepted as any guide, it would seem as 
though, in his eyes, the doctrine of the Mean and the 
doctrine of the Practical Syllogism were the two most 
interesting features in his formulation—or reformulation 
—of the theory of Conduct. Strangely enough, it has 
been against these two points that criticism, not to say 
ridicule, has chiefly been directed. And with that criti¬ 
cism, so far as the doctrine of the Mean is concerned, 
Mr. Marshall appears to associate himself. 

Now, it is, no doubt, very little illuminating to be told 
that there is a vice on each side of a virtue—an excess on 
the one side, and a defect on the other. But the signifi¬ 
cance, after all, of “ the Mean ” only begins where this 
purely external aspect of it ends: and it can only have 
been because he had failed to appreciate the real meaning 
of the doctrine that Kant could have passed upon it the 
criticism that it makes the difference between vice and 
virtue merely quantitative. For what, to a more sympa¬ 
thetic interpretation, does the doctrine actually teach ? 
It teaches that Conduct, no less than Art, involves on the 
one hand a material, and on the other a principle in accord¬ 
ance with which that material is moulded. Our impulses, 
affections, desires—these, and the actual objects to which 
they are directed, may be said to be the raw material out 
of which we, as moral artists, have to shape our lives. 
The distinctive characteristic of the good man is that he 
recognises a standard, a limiting principle, in his life. 
" Evil,” Aristotle quotes in this connection, “ is of the 
nature of the Unlimited ”; and good can only,begin with 
the admission of a limit—a principle, as we should say. 
This, which is the heart of the doctrine of the Mean, is 
not exclusively Aristotelian. He, no doubt, has given to 
it anew turn,and reduced it to a formula; but its essence 
is there already in Plato. We are the more surprised to 
find Mr. Marshall asserting (p. 37) that “ no convinced 
Platonist could accept it.” And on p. 131 he commits 
himself still more definitely: 

This conception of moral excellence as moderation is spoken of with 
contempt by Plato, who calls it "popular and political virtue,'’ and 
ranks it with the conduct which is found in communities of social 
insects like bees, wasps, and ants. 

This is altogether misleading. The virtue which Plato 
calls “Ajftortio) *at iroAtrtmj” wascriticised by him, noton the 


ground that it was based upon a principle of “limit” 
or proportion, but on the plain ground that it was auto¬ 
matic and unreflective, that it was uninspired by any 
consciousness of the principles upon which it was based 

(if fOovs rt rat pcX«njt yeyorviav artv <pi\otrtxf>ias uu vov). Mr. 

Marshall has been in this matter no less unjust to Plato 
than to Aristotle. 

The whole contention that the doctrine of the Mean 
makes the difference between vice and virtue merely 
quantitative is, indeed, singularly ungenerous. Is the 
difference between the good sculptor and the bad—or 
the good carpenter and the bad; it is all one—“ merely 
quantitative ” because it is in the “ so much and no more f ’ 
that the artist’s sense of fitness evidences, or externalises, 
itself ? And how is the moral artist to externalise his 
sense of the fitting if not by introducing, in an analogous 
way, a limit into the (in itself unlimited J “ matter ” of 
conduct ? 

Virtue, say» Aristotle, shows itself as a mean—in the sense 
that it aims at a mean (<rroxa<m*rj oloa roC uioov). And, by 
so putting it, he has, deliberately, basea morality upon 
a principle which is equally operative in art, in science, 
in nature—wherever, in fact, chaos gives place to system. 

“ He might have pointed out,” writes Mr. Marshall (p. 131, 
note) “ that it [i.e., the law of the Mean] is shown in the 
exercise of the senses . . . powerful lights or sounds 
being painful, and sometimes destructive of the senses.” 
A strange criticism ! For this is exactly what Aristotle 
has pointed out, in a well-known passage. (De An. 424 * 28.) 

If we turn from the doctrine of the Mean to that of 
the Practical Syllogism we find, here too, below the 
academic formula, a characteristic and important prin¬ 
ciple—the principle that every action for which a man 
accepts responsibility, bad no less than good, will reveal 
upon analysis an end (or general principle) and a means 
(or particular application). Significant as is from this point 
of view the Practical Syllogism, it is actually from a 
different side that, in the Ethics, Aristotle approaches it. 
He there advances it as in some sense an explanation of 
the problem of dtpuola —the problem, that is, of actions 
which we commit “ against our better judgment.” axpaoU 
Mr. Marshall renders by “irresolution.” But in accepted 
usage “irresolution” represents the condition of the man 
who has difficulty in making up his mind: whereas the 
ixpariit is he who, having made up his mind, is unable 
to stick to it. And these are two different things. 
To the Practical Syllogism as an “ explanation” of iutpwln 
Mr. Marshall allows perhaps more credit than is its due 
when he writes (p. 421): “ it is not the least valuable of his 
many contributions to moral philosophy.” Of the pheno¬ 
menon of “knowledge” overriden by desire the Practical 
Syllogism can hardly be said to provide us with an ex¬ 
planation. It does little more than formulate the facts. 
The problem is with us still. 

Mr. Marshall continues (p. 421): 

Unfortunately he has deprived his explanation of much of its value 
by insisting that the phenomenon of irresolution is, strictly speaking, 
limited to the cases to which the words self-restraint and confirmed 
self-indulgence apply. 

We fail to understand this. Aristotle, with perfect pro¬ 
priety surely, uses aicpaoia in the sense in which everybody 
else used it. (It may be, as Mr. Marshall says, “ not the 
business of moral philosophers to help the public to spoil 
useful words by giving them a limited and accidental 
meaning ”: but still less is it their business to breed mis¬ 
understanding by using common words in unfamiliar 
senses.) But it is difficult to see how he has thereby 
“deprived his explanation of much of its value”— 
unless he has at the same time told us that his explana¬ 
tion applies to d/cpao-la, and to aspaola alone. Where has he 
done that ? It is, no doubt, in connection with dnpaola 
that the “explanation” is offered: but he has nowhere 
suggested that the same psychological analysis might not 
be applied equally well to other cases in which men fail to 
act up to their intentions. 
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There are other points in Mr. Marshall’s book to which 
we should take exception. On p. 146, in a note, we 
read: 

What Aristotle means by choice [this is Mr. Marshall's rendering 
of irpoalpciris] is impulse or propension, which may be unaccompanied 
by reason (as in the case of the lower animals or very young children) 
or may be guided by reason. 

Prima facie, this note implies that in Aristotle’s opinion 
children and the lower animals exercise vpoalpims. It is 
difficult to believe that Mr. Marshall can have meant to 
ascribe this doctrine to Aristotle ; for he himself quotes, 
a few pages further on, a passage from the Ethics in which 
Aristotle expressly denies that the animals share in 
irpoaifxmt. Yet, if he did not mean to do so, he has cer¬ 
tainly written a very clumsy note. 

For his further statement that “ irpoalptms is not what 
we call Will ” he has no doubt some justification, in so far, 
that is, as we do normally think of some sense of effort, or 
tension, as accompanying the exercise of Will. To a 
psychological analysis this sense of effort may be impor¬ 
tant, or even essential; but from the point of view of 
morals (which is the point of view of the Ethics) what is 
important is the conscious identification of oneself with a 
motive. And that is precisely what irpoalpems means. It is 
no mere intellectual judgment: it is no mere wish: it is a 
direction of oneself with a view to action; by which, as 
Aristotle says, character is tested. Perhaps, then, we may 
allow to Aristotle that, incomplete as may be his psycho¬ 
logy of the Will, he has still given us. in npoaifitmt, what, 
for moral philosophy, is the essence of Will. 

Mr. Marshall suggests (p. 159 and p. 172) that rh fjyovfifvov, 
as used in Ethics 1x13 *5, is “the nearest equivalent to 
Will.” This is not a felicitous suggestion. r6 hyodpivov 
has absolutely no psychological significance whatsoever. 
In the passage referred to, Aristotle says that, deliberation 
being a process in which we analyse an end into its means 
with a view to action, we carry this process on until we 
bring the principle back to ourselves, “ and of ourselves to 
the Sovereign part (r& ftyoiptvov), for that is the part 
which decides (or wills).” He illustrates this by reference 
to the Homeric Constitutions in which the kings decided, 
and the common people merely carried out the will of 
their rulers. Mr. Marshall distorts this illustration by 
making the people “ represent the appetitive side of 
choice.” This is nonsense. The people in the illustration 
correspond to the limbs in the body. The limbs 
obediently carry out the Will of the personality which 
decides. The whole passage, so far from lending any 
support to Mr. Marshall's suggestion that ri> fjyovptiov is a 
word meaning will as distinguished from wish (p. 192), 
points all the other way. Had to tiyoCpivor meant “ that 
part of us which wills ”—instead of meaning, as it does, 
simply “ the Sovereign part of ourselves ”—the addition, 
in EthicS 11x3 * 5 > of the words tovto yap to irpoaipnvptvov 
would have been not merely unnecessary, but positively 
illogical. 

We must also protest against the rendering (however 
orthodox) which Mr. Marshall favours of 7 hi pa irporaais 
in Ethics 1143 b 3. He renders this by “the minor pro¬ 
position in the Practical Syllogism,” meaning thereby, we 
presume, the minor premise. But the immediately 
succeeding words, hpx» 1 yhp toO 08 »ma afra«,” force upon 
us the conclusion that 7 irtpa vpiramt here corresponds not 
to the minor premise but to the conclusion of the 
Practical Syllogism. A little reflection will show that it is 
from such conclusions, and not from minor premises, that 
“ rules of conduct are generalised.” It is, for instance, 
from a succession of immediate particular judgments of 
the form “ this is wrong—that is wrong—and the other is 
wrong—” that there emerges in due time in consciousness 
an explicit general principle : “ Acts of such and such a 
character are wrong.” But these immediate particular 
judgments, if we insist on expressing them in terms of the 
Practical Syllogism, are conclusions rather than minor 
premises. Nor indeed is this the only passage in Aristotle 
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in which " minor premise ” is a misleading rendering of 
the words $ Mpa irpiraine. 

And last—for we shall be glad to make an end of 
criticism—we seem to find in Mr. Marshall’s treatment of 
Aristotle’s conception of “natural justice” a singular 
misunderstanding, or indeed confusion. This conception 
Mr. Marshall regards as inconsistent with the doctrine that 
virtue is a habit, and therefore acquired. 

Readers . . . will be surprised to find Aristotle in this chapter 
assuming the existence of a natural justice ... of a justice which 
does not conform to that part of the definition of good conduct which 
asserts it to be a habit produced by repeated acts. 

And immediately afterwards he remarks that Aristotle, 
not merely in the 5th book of the Ethics but also in the 
Rhetoric, suggests the existence of a completely developed 
virtue “ as the result of an effort of nature and distinct 
from a virtue of the same kind as a result of habit.” 
Now this is all a fiction of Mr. Marshall’s imagination. 
So far as the Rhetoric is concerned, all that the passage 
on which he relies tells us is that, quite apart from the 
conventions of organised societies, there are certain 
elementary principles of justice which all men instinc¬ 
tively divine (ftrr'tv o parrfvorral n irdvrts <pvm Koivbv hluauni). 

And the <pv<nkbv fliWov of Eth. 1x34 b i8 has not any 
other meaning. But what has all this to do with the 
doctrine that the virtues (justice no less than the rest) 
are not innate but acquired ? 8«r atotrvni as a " com¬ 

pletely developed virtue” is no instinct of divination, 
it is a habit of doing. The instinctive sense of the 
elementary principles of justice to which Aristotle refers 
in the Rhetoric would be no more than the raw material 
and potentiality of the virtue of justice. 

The criticisms we have offered will have shown that we 
do not consider Mr. Marshall an interpreter of Aristotle 
whom it is always safe to follow. They are not, however, 
intended to weaken the judgment with which we began— 
that he has given us Aristotle in a readable form, and that 
his book will well repay perusal. 


ART AND SCIENCE IN BUILDING DESIGN 

Reason in Architecture. By T. G. Jackson, R.A.' (Murray, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Coming from the pen of so careful a student and so 
accomplished an architect as Mr. Jackson, the essays which 
form this volume have a strong claim on the interest, not 
merely of architects and students, but of all who profess an 
intelligent admiration for the great buildings of our country. 
The book aims at proving a theory and pointing a moral 
—a theory of the development of style in Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, and an application of the lessons derived from 
a survey of history to the design and method of the present 
day. 

Mr. Jackson’s theory, in brief, is that all the great changes 
of style have arisen not from the inspired imagination of 
great builders but from some practical or constructional 
necessity or convenience, a variation in the nature of the 
material available, a contrivance for economy, or a fresh 
experience gained in the statics of building, the distribu¬ 
tion of weight and pressure. To the demonstration of 
this theory Mr. Jackson devotes nearly three-fourths of 
the book, and it is incontestable that he sets out his facts 
and his arguments with great skill and force. Beginning, 
for example, with the Corinthian capital of Roman date, 
he traces from it the gradual evolution of Byzantine and 
Gothic forms, as the trabeated yielded to the arched con¬ 
struction of the walling above the columns. And though 
the illustrations are chosen from a wide field, which 
stretches from Dalmatia to Normandy, Mr. Jackson’s 
argument establishes a progressive development founded 
mainly on constructional motives. Nevertheless, it is 
admitted that this order of change with its slow gradations 
cannot be traced in English architecture, in which the 
Gothic burst from classic bonds with far more swiftness 
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and vigour. From capital and impost Mr. Jackson passes 
to arch and pier, and shows how departure from Roman 
models was caused by the necessity of using smaller stones, 
and how this necessity led to the recessing of rings in 
arches and shafts in piers, and so to all the glories of 
clustered columns and sculptured doorways in our great 
cathedrals. Similarly, two most able chapters are devoted 
to a history of vaulting construction, which is traced from 
the Roman type, depending for stability on inert mass, to 
the Gothic, which secures stability by a balance of opposing 
forces. And not only the ribbed vaulting which adds 
much to the charm of Gothic interiors, but the whole 
system of clerestory, buttress, pinnacle, and flying buttress 
is proved to be based on what Mr. Jackson calls “ reason ” 
or “ reasonableness,” by which he really means science. 
For his whole thesis may be stated in other terms as 
follows: first, that underneath all changes of style there 
lies not a reason but a scientific reason; and next that 
this scientific reason preponderated over artistic reason in 
determining such changes. 

It is an interesting question, and Mr. Jackson is not 
merely ingenious but clearly successful in proving that 
architecture is a science which has largely depended for 
its development on scientific laws. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that his case is somewhat overstated. The con¬ 
verse view of artistic inspiration—the view, for instance, 
that the Early English style was a pattern formed in the 
mind of a great builder before it was expressed in stone— 
is one which has some authority: Mr. Jackson thinks it 
wholly wrong. Yet architecture is an art as well as a 
science, and artistic genius must count for a good deal in 
its development. Originality of design is a strong factor 
in the production of great works, which owe their stability 
no doubt to scientific law, but their artistic excellence to 
the canons of taste and beauty in the designer’s mind. 
And because a constructional advantage can be shown to 
have accompanied most, if not all, changes of style, does 
it follow that the constructional motive was antecedent 
to and predominant over the artistic ? May not artistic 
impulse have suggested new problems to constructional 
science instead of merely accepting advances in construc¬ 
tion as fresh data for exercises in embellishment ? Un¬ 
luckily the literary evidence which might furnish an 
answer to such questions is almost entirely wanting. But 
Mr. Jackson, after stating that the round arch was 
abandoned by twelfth-century builders with great 
reluctance and quoting the case of Vezelay to show that 
the pointed arch was forced upon them by constructional 
necessity, yet has to admit that in England “ the pointed 
arch was adopted with something like enthusiasm.” Take 
the case of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, where the arches join¬ 
ing the nave pillars and those between aisle and transept 
are round ; while the western arch, though springing from 
purely Norman engaged columns, is slightly pointed, and 
in the walling above the chancel arch, which is sharply 
pointed, are two round arches, each enclosing a pair of 
small pointed arches. The motive here seems clearly 
decorative, the pointed arches being used only in places of 
honour. Again, while Mr. Jackson, on his theory, explains 
the change from Early English to Decorated, he does not 
explain the change from Decorated to Perpendicular—a 
change very hard to account for on merely constructional 
grounds. The truth seems to be that in the formation of 
style, power of imagination, play of fancy, sense of beauty 
and of proportion are factors quite as real as regard for 
scientific laws : that the artistic and the scientific elements 
of style are inseparable: and that you cannot determine 
the proportions in which they have combined or should 
combine. How the hard facts of mechanics can be trans¬ 
figured by the artistic imagination, Mr. Jackson himself 
shows in this brilliant passage : 

It would surprise many people, as they stand in the silence of some 
great Gothic minster, whose ancient stones seem to have grown old 
in peaceful calm and slumberous quiet, if they were to realise the 
truth that so far from everything being at rest around them they were 
surrounded by mighty unseen forces engaged in active combat, thrusting 


and counter-thrusting one another in fierce encounter, a never- 
ending conflict that never slackens between antagonists that never 
tire, the high vaults striving to push the walls outwards but rebutted 
by the flying buttresses which try to push them inwards; the aisle 
vaults doing their best to push the nave columns inwards, but unable 
to move them under the dead weight of the superstructure of triforium 
and clerestory which holds them down; the whole fabric struggling 
to burst itself asunder, but manfully resisted by the system of counter¬ 
vailing forces, which only bargain as a condition of success that their 
great parent buttresses outside shall stand like a rock, and give them 
a firm foot-hold from which to get a purchase. (Pp. 126-7.) 

But beyond the writer’s historical survey there lies his 
practical purpose: which is to show that as the great 
styles in the past arose: 

not from arbitrary design or fancy but as consequence of rational and 
logical development from causes partly external and partly social, so 
at the present day our architecture will depend for its \ itality upon its 
accommodation to the circumstances of to-day. 

The reproduction of bygone styles, the conditions of 
which are also bygone, must be a failure: witness the 
mullioned sash-windows and sham half-timbering of 
suburban villas, and business houses supported on shop¬ 
fronts of thin glass—construction which deliberately cheats 
the eye and the mind. Changed conditions must be 
frankly recognised and design be based upon them, even 
to construction with iron. Classic and Gothic models 
should be studied for instruction, but not copied, though 
imitation of them has been preached by all the authorities 
and taught by all the writers of the last century. 
Mr. Jackson refers (p. 8) to Scott, Sharp, Ruskin and 
others as having set up the past as the only model for 
students of architecture: and again (p. 160) he says: “ all 
the books on architecture were in the same story from 
Palladio to Chambers, and Chambers to Pugin,” i.e., deal¬ 
ing only with the externals of style and severely governed 
by precedent. But is it possible that he has forgotten 
Fergusson ? More than forty years ago Fergusson pub¬ 
lished his “ History of Architecture ” with a remarkable 
preface, in which views are advocated and even language 
used which coincide very closely with Mr. Jackson’s: 

Some men [says Fergusson] are becoming aware of the fact that 
archaeology is not architecture, and would willingly see something 
done more reasonable than an attempt to reproduce the middle ages. 
. . . Architecture with most people is a mystery—something different 
from all other arts : and they do not see that it is and must be subject 
to the same rules and be practised in the same manner, if it is to be 
successful. 

Again: 

If people can only be induced to think seriously about it, I feel 
that they will be as much astonished at their present admiration of 
Gothic Town Halls and Hyde Park Albert Memorials as we are now 
at the Gothic fancies of Horace Walpole and men of his day. 

All this might have been written by Mr. Jackson, who 
indeed describes the Gothic revival as “in Horace 
Walpole’s hands not much more serious than Sir William 
Chambers’s Chinese pagoda." Fergusson praises the 
Crystal Palace, as Mr. J ackson praises the front of King’s 
Cross Station ; and just as Fergusson calls the reproduc¬ 
tion of Gothic a mere “ masquerade like the Eglinton 
Tournament,” so Mr. Jackson (p. 185) says: “The mere 
copyist is after all only playing at Classicism and 
Mediaevalism ... he is only masquerading.” Clearly 
James Fergusson should be recognised by Mr. Jackson as 
holding up a light in the darkness. Space, however, 
forbids us to follow this part of the subject: we can only 
hope that architects will ponder the plea for what 
Fergusson calls “common sense,” and Mr. Jackson 
“ reason ” as their guiding principle. 

But before closing there are one or two slips to note. 
On p. u “ motion " should be “ motive," p. 17 “ prac¬ 
tise ” should be “ practice,” p. 81 n. Cicero did not write 
“authoritas,” p. 126 “downware” for “downward,” 
and p. 184 “verbiage” seems wrongly used. It is to be 
hoped, too, that in another edition Mr. Jackson will give 
up capital letters and the female personification of archi¬ 
tecture. “ She is the most reasonable and logical of the 
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Arts,” and “ her outward form, when she is in a healthy 
state ” neither sound well nor look well in English. But it 
must be added that the book is in all ways a charming 
one, beautifully printed and bound, and as pleasant in 
form to handle and peruse as it is thoughtful and 
entertaining in matter. 

A. J. Butler. 


A QUIET LIFE 

Augustus Austen Leigh. A Record of College Reform. By 
William Austen Leigh. (Smith, Elder, 8 s. fid. net.) 

Mr. William Austen Leigh has written the life of his 
brother, the late Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
with just that modesty, unaffected loyalty, and absence 
of exaggeration, which befit his subject. He prefers to 
speak of himself as the editor rather than the author of 
the volume; but the book is, in fact, a careful and 
balanced study, not only of a character, but also of a 
critical epoch in the life of a college. “A Record of 
College Reform ” is the sub-title; and it was the Provost’s 
intimate connection during forty years with the trans¬ 
formation of King's, so Mr. Austen Leigh explains in the 
preface, that made the book a possibility. There never 
was a quieter or busier life than the Provost’s; but it 
is not quiet and busy lives that give most materials for 
biography; and if the work which he accomplished in 
King’s had not been of interest and importance in 
itself, it would have been difficult, without appearing to 
exaggerate, to write the life of Augustus Austen Leigh. 
He was not a man of genius, he was neither a great 
scholar nor a great preacher, he had no striking gift of 
talk or expression. But his was a nature on whose 
unselfish goodness and truth all who came into contact with 
him knew, beyond possibility of doubt, that they could 
entirely rely. It is difficult to explain in a picturesque 
or arresting manner the place which such a nature holds 
in life. It can only be said that all who knew Austen 
Leigh knew a good friend—a friend in whom thought of 
sell or indifference or changeability had no part. It 
was inconceivable to those who had once known him that 
they could see him again without finding the same 
welcome, the same friendly interest as before. Unless he 
hold some position where work of a conspicuous kind is 
placed in his hands, a man of this character will not 
attract wide attention. But his friends will learn to 
realise that it is from natures like his that such words as 
goodness and unselfishness take their meaning; and they 
are not likely to think that men of whom that could be 
said are many or are likely to be. 

Austen Leigh’s life was of the simplest description. 
He was one of a distinguished succession of brothers 
(grand-nephews of Jane Austen), whose names for 
many years past have been household words at Eton 
and King’s. Augustus entered college at Eton in 1852, 
preceded and closely followed by an elder and a younger 
brother, and in due course they passed to King’s, where 
all three became Fellows under the old regime. As 
Fellow, Tutor, Vice-Provost and Provost, Augustus 
Austen Leigh remained at King’s almost continuously for 
the rest of his life. The chapter covering the Eton years 
is contributed by Mr. Arthur C. James. That was a time 
in the life of the school which with all its anomalies and 
abuses and shortcomings had yet a certain heroic air, 
traditions of culture and freedom—upheld perhaps by few, 
but not lacking a liberal distinction—which a far more 
energetic and conscientious age does not always find easy 
to recapture 1 There is less than nothing of the sort to be 
said about King’s up to that time. Eton had grown far 
beyond the intentions of her founder, and for many 
generations had lived in touch with the world. King’s 
was equally different from the ideal of Henry VI., but 
instead of growing beyond had fallen below it. Between 
the great estates and the unique privileges, exempting it 
from all University examinations, which the College 


enjoyed, it had become a strange little backwater, cut 
off not merely from the world, but even from the rest 
of Cambridge. Practically what Henry VI.’s fine flight 
of zeal and imagination had produced was a system of 
life-pensions awarded yearly without examination to a 
few Eton boys! If an Eton Foundation Scholar happened 
to reach the top of the school and to succeed to a vacancy 
at King’s before he was nineteen, he might spend the 
rest of his life, provided that he did not marry, in 
comfortable and uninterrupted meditation at Cambridge, 
without being confronted with another anxiety or another 
surprise until the day of his death. The age of nineteen 
is perhaps the age at which a life-pension appears most 
desirable, the key to freedom and fame. But the King’s 
system had for the most part proved to be a key to 
nothing of the kind. The place lacked the spirit of 
learned refinement and dignity, and though it possibly had 
not stagnated to a greater degree than other small 
colleges, its wealth, its magnificent buildings, its position 
as the appanage of Eton, all combined to make it a more 
conspicuous case. Within the last sixty years a change, 
set on foot by a group of remarkable men, has passed so 
entirely over all this that the very legend of the old order 
hardly exists for the modern undergraduate. The College 
preserves a special affinity towards Eton, but it is an 
affinity of sentiment, not a jealous and exclusive tie ; it 
has grown rapidly, it shares completely in the life of the 
University, it maintains a special standard of scholarship. 
It is gratifying for King’s men to reflect that the long 
series of reforms which all this implies sprang from within 
—not imposed by a despotic Commission from outside, 
but evolved by members of the College itself. Among 
that early liberal band the two most striking personalities 
were William Johnson (Cory), who watched the changes 
from Eton, and Henry Bradshaw, University Librarian. 
Johnson was a man whose incisive genius, whose rare and 
varied character, can never perhaps be fully felt except by 
those who inherited, directly or indirectly, the traditions 
which he bequeathed to his followers. Bradshaw was 
cast in a less difficult mould: and the influence of his 
wide sympathy and wisdom, of his humorous and extra¬ 
ordinarily lovable nature, was thrown into the scale of 
reform. But much as King’s owed to these great men, 
it was Augustus Austen Leigh above all who guided and 
finally carried out its regeneration. He became Tutor 
in 1868, at the age of twenty-seven, and from then 
until his death in 1905 he never wavered in his efforts to 
win for his College the place it now holds. His brother 
traces with concise clearness the complicated steps by 
which the emancipation was effected. They were far too 
many and too technical to detail here, and the full 
account will doubtless be of interest chiefly to King’s men. 
But enough has been said to show the extent of the change 
of which the late Provost saw the beginning and the com¬ 
pletion. He was, of course, met at first with plenty of 
opposition and obstruction, but his reconciling courtesy 
and profound common sense steadily made their way. 
Very early in his career all those who worked with or 
against him recognised him as a man whom they could 
trust, who would never go back upon a friend or try to 
over-reach an opponent, who never lost sight of what 
was just, and who was incapable of stooping to play 
for his own band. He became Provost in 1889, and 
married in the same year Miss Florence Lefroy. For the 
next sixteen years the Lodge at King’s was the centre of 
a friendly hospitality which many generations of under¬ 
graduates have good reason to remember gratefully. The 
Provost was not outspoken upon intimate subjects, nor 
did he ever take the line, always viewed by youth with 
suspicion, of “gaining influence” over the young. But 
no one of the innumerable friends who remember him as 
a familiar figure on the lawns of King’s or in the huge 
Chapel, ever had a moment’s reason to doubt his never- 
failing interest and affection. When he died, quite 
suddenly and with little pain, in January 1905, his loss 
was felt to a degree which would have surprised him, 
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but could surprise no one else. There never was a wiser 
ruler ef a College, a more humble-hearted man, a better 
friend, and of this only he himself was unaware. 


THE MODERN HISTORIAN 

Haddon : the Hall, its Lords and Traditions. By G. le Blanc 
Smith. With illustrations by the author. (Elliot Stock, 
10 s. 6d. net.) 

The majority of our readers will be familiar with the 
story of the discovery, by Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, who 
visited Belvoir Castle on behalf of the Historical Manu¬ 
scripts Commission in 1885, of a vast mass of priceless 
manuscripts relating to Haddon Hall, in a loft over a 
stable. 

No one [we quote Sir Henry's own account] had entered the room 
for some years ; a curtain of cobwebs hung from the rafters, and the 
floor was so covered with documents, piled to a height of three or four 
feet, that at first there was scarcely standing room. Over everything 
there was a thick layer of broken plaster and dirt, which made white 
paper indistinguishable from brown. 

A labourer was called in to assist in the manual work, and 
it soon became evident that the loft had been tenanted by 
rats, who had done lasting damage to valuable manuscripts 
by gnawing and staining them : 

Some documents had been reduced to powder, others had lost their 
dates or their signatures. The entire centre of a long letter in the 
hand of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, had entirely disappeared. 
Those that remained were of a very varied character. A deed of the 
time of Henry II. was found among some granary accounts of the 
eighteenth century, and gossiping letters from the Court of Elizabeth 
among modern vouchers. Letters to Henry Vernon from the Duke of 
Clarence, the Earl of Warwick, and Kings Edward IV., Richard III., 
and Henry VII., written on paper and folded very small, lay hidden 
between large leases engrossed on thick parchment. 

Many of the deeds and documents were transcribed by 
Mr. W. A. Carrington and contributed to the Journal of 
the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, and the late Duchess 
of Rutland, Mr. Pym Yeatman and Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt 
have worked in the same field. Little more remained to 
be said, and Mr. Smith’s beautifully illustrated book is, to 
some extent, a summary. He claims for it no originality, 
but we owe him a debt of gratitude for his attempt to 
dispose of the sentimental drivel which has grown up 
around the supposed elopement of Dorothy Vernon with 
John Manners and for the light he throws on points in the 
Haddon pedigree which have led former historians astray. 
Here our gratitude ceases: for the rest his book is a curious 
mixture of facts, jottings, errors and confusions ; literary 
merit it has none. 

The precise date of the building of Haddon Hall is 
unknown, but the Manor formed one of William the Con¬ 
queror’s many gifts to William Peverel: he probably con¬ 
structed part, and from his great grandson it passed to the 
Avenels. (When the fourth William Peverel, charged with 
poisoning Ranulph, Earl of Chester, forfeited his estates, 
Haddon Hall was not among the property inherited by 
the de Ferrars, who, presumably to show their disbelief in 
Peverel’s guilt, discarded their armorial bearings— Argent, 
six horseshoes sable— and adopted his: Vaire, or and gules.) 
The earliest document among the Haddon muniments is 
an agreement between William Avenel and Richard de 
Vernon and Simon Basset, who married Avice and Eliza¬ 
beth, his daughters and co-heiresses, in which ihe estate is 
divided between Vernon and Basset, the Hall itself going 
to Vernon. To Richard and Avice were born two sons, 
William and Robert, the former of whom married Margaret 
de Stockport, who bore him two sons, Richard and Robert. 
Both were banished, and the estate went to their cousin, 
Avice, the only daughter of the first Robert. She married 
a Gilbert le Franceis, and their son, Richard, adopted his 
mother’s name. (I t is this adoption of the name of Vernon 
which has led several historians astray and induced at 
least one of them to attempt to trace his descent from an 


imaginary son of William Vernon.) He married Isabel, 
daughter of Sir William Gernon of Blakewell, but his son, 
Richard, who married Maude, or Matilda, de Campville, 
appears to have predeceased him and the estate went to 
his grandson William. Whom he married is uncertain (it 
certainly was not Joan ap Griffith, as Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt 
claimed, since she married his grandson), but his son, 
Richard, was a distinguished soldier who married Juliana 
de Pembrugge, and thus acquired the valuable Manor of 
Tong. It was their son, another Richard, who married 
Joan ap Griffith, and the third Richard, Treasurer of 
Calais, Captain of Rouen, Speaker of the Leicester 
Parliament, and Steward of the Peak Forest, was perhaps 
the most noteworthy of the Vernons who followed, if we 
except the famous Sir George, who won—and merited— 
the title of “ King of the Peak.” By his first wife, 
Margaret Taylebois, Sir George had two daughters, 
Margaret and Dorothy, but there was no issue of the 
second marriage. Of the two daughters, Margaret, the 
elder, married Sir Thomas Stanley, ana Dorothy (the 
“ Sweet Doll of Haddon,” ‘‘ Dorothy o’ the Hall,” and so 
on) became the wife of John Manners, second son of the 
first Earl of Rutland. He was in every way a desirable 
husband, and there is no record of any difference ever 
having arisen between him and Sir George Vernon, on 
whose death he succeeded to Haddon Hall. The room in 
which Dorothy Vernon is said to have been dancing on 
the night of her elopement and the steps down which she 
fled into the arms of her expectant lover (we beg pardon 
for the lapse into sentimentality) were not built at the 
time of her marriage, and in point of fact she did not 
elope at all. 

Mr. le Blanc Smith has interesting and informative 
chapters on the tapestry, furniture, etc., but they do not 
strike us—we may be wrong—as being based on first-hand 
knowledge. We must protest very strongly against the 
author’s habit of introducing matter of his own into 
quotations; thus, in an inventory dated 1639, we have : 

A longe spoone (not for “ sapping with the devil," we hope). 

It may be very funny, an exquisite jest, but this kind of 
humour should be relegated to the foot-notes. It is not 
the only instance of irritating interjections: we could cite 
twenty. Again, a number of cheap sneeis such as those 
on pages 82 and 93 might well have been omitted, and 
the interjections on pages 150 and 154 are merely vulgar. 
For whom does our author think he is writing when he 
deems it necessary to add to the item ‘‘payd for an 
Accidence ” in the selections from the " Steward’s [sic] 
Accounts 1549-1671,” a note to the effect that ‘‘ Accidence 
book ” means “ a little book containing the first principles 
of the Latin tongue ” ? Three pages further on is a note 
to the word “tafitie”—“Taffeta, a sort of thin lace.” 
Mr. Smith may buy a taffeta shirt at Messrs. So-and So’s 
in Burlington Arcade which he will discover to be by no 
means “ a sort of thin lace.” On the word “ vellvett ” the 
author is illuminating. It means, he explains, “ velvet.” 
If a second edition of this book should be called 
for he might do well to revise sentences such as: 
"The fine was ultimately reduced to £ 10,000, thanks 
to the endeavours of Sir Robert Cecil, who might very 
well have done the reverse; ” and “ Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt makes the terrible mistake of taking Sir George 
Vernon as brother of Henry Vernon (owner of Sudbury) 
whereas he was his cousin, being son of his (Sir George’s) 
father’s brother John, who married Helen Montgomery; ” 
and so on. On page 15 there is an absolute contradiction 
on line 11 of a statement made on lines 1 and 2; on the 
same page “ care ” should be “ case ” ; in the pedigree on 
page 4 “ de Franceis ” should be “ le Franceis ” ; in the 
same pedigree we have “ Havis de Vernon ” though in three 
other pedigrees she is given as “ Avice ” and she is Avice 
in the text; and on page 16 we read (of Juliana de 
Pembrugge): "Juliana de Vernon, after the death of her 
second husband, Richard de Vernon, retired into seclusion, 
seeking refuge in a convent.” Her first husband was the 
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Vernon mentioned, her second Sir Thomas de Wennesley. 
We have not space to point out more of the errors in the 
book. We shall keep it on our shelves—for its illustrations. 


IN JOURNEYINGS OFTEN 

Hakluytus Pott humus, or Purchas Hit Pilgrimes. In twenty 
volumes. Vols. xiii. and xiv. (MacLehose, 12 s. 6 d. net 
each.) 

The documents which Samuel Purchas was at such pains 
to collect are no longer, we are inclined to fear, as essential 
to the proper outfit of a traveller to the North Pole or the 
West Indies as they were some three hundred years ago or 
as Baedeker’s packed books are now. Even Captain Cook 
has been replaced by another Cook. Time has robbed 
Purchas’s work of its intrinsic value and endowed it with 
unspeakable charm. These two of the twenty large 
comely volumes in which Purchas makes the world’s dis¬ 
coverers write “ the history of the world in sea voyages 
and lande travells ” contain records of voyages to the far 
North to search for the North-western passage, or to get 
oil or morses' teeth, and always to find adventure. They 
contain also a long account of Russia and “ the occurents 
of principall note which happened in the time while the 
Honorable Sir Thomas Smith remained there Embassadour 
from his Majestie.” Of this Sir T. Smith, Stowe chronicles 
that “ he became so gracious with the Emperor that he 
fully obtained whatsoever he desired.” And both Stowe 
and Purchas exclaim at Russian affairs with as much 
justice as the modern journalist exclaims to-day: 

And now Russia blushed with impudencie, that is with shamelesse 
sight of the daily effusion and profusion of her best bloud; now every 
man was an Actor: and oh had they beene but Actors I too really did 
they present (not represent) bloudie Tragedies, of which their whole 
Countrey was becomme the Theatre ; the Devil the Choragus (a 
Murtherer from the beginning) and the whole World Spectator, 
stupid with admiration, quaking with horror of so uncouth a sight! 

That was in 1612: in 1906 the world still stares in horror. 

But Russian confusion occupies only a small part of the 
volumes, which deal chiefly with the voyages of Thomas 
Edge, of Robert Fotherby.of Jonas Poole, of Josias Logan, 
of Arngrim Jones, who wrote about the Goths, and of the 
famous Henry Hudson, who left his name to far-off bays. 
For the most part the accounts are naif log-books, though 
Arngrim Jones was learned in the strange language of 
Ulfilas, and Henry Hudson had something of great 
Ralegh’s width of outlook. They dropped down the 
Thames from Blackwall, past Greenwich and Gravesend, 
and set sail for the white unknown, to lands inhabited by 
bears and morses. They named the coves and hills of 
these lands after themselves or in memory of some exploit 
or misadventure; and if they came upon other men they 
pointed to their flag of possession and regarded them as 
intruders upon themselves and the great bears and little 
foxes and the ice and the fog and the snow. Their own 
ingenuity was pitted against the elements of unknown 
lands and little-known seas. They knew less than a boy 
knows now who has read his Ballantyne. They struggled 
desperately, and gave thanks quietly to God when the ice 
did not crush their boats to atoms and the fogs lifted 
before their ships drifted aground. And they would come 
back, year after year, to the island which had become 
their own by discovery, as Jonas Poole used to come back 
to Cherie Island, leaving London in April and returning 
towards the end of August, and perhaps find again their 
own traces—boats and rough shelters, which some pre¬ 
vious year they had used and abandoned, and which must 
have filled them with a thrilling sense of proprietorship. 
Jonas Poole could not resist telling of each bear he saw or 
wounded or killed. Bears worked a subtle fascination over 
him: bears obsessed him. On one occasion he landed 
with his men and at once espied three bears, two of whom 
walked away, but 

the third stood still champing and foaming as though he would have 
eaten us. ... I let the angry devill come within two Pikes lengths 
and gave him such a welcome that he fell down stone dead. 
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They proceeded farther and found the shallop which 
they had left the year before, and sat down to eat a little 
food; however: 

wee were no sooner set to eat than there came a Beare with two young 
ones as big as Lambes of a moneth old : they skipped about tbeir dams 
necke and played with one another very wantonly. 

Jonas shot at the dam but missed her, though she came 
very near, and the flint of his musket broke and prevented 
him slaying the next he saw, which a friend shot in the 
foot; but he was consoled by seeing soon another 

huge Beare fast a sleep on the Snow. I went softly towards him and 
gave him such a filip that he never rose out of the place where he 
lay. 

This makes capital reading, and it is not likely that 
the stories of their adventures lost spice in the telling 
when the sailors were spending autumn and winter even¬ 
ings in London taverns; and their tales would fire the 
imaginations of the listeners, who would not know what to 
believe and what not to believe where all was marvellous 
and new. Thomas Hi lies and Robert Rayner, two of 
Henry Hudson’s company, actually saw a mermaid. 
Thomas saw her first and called to Robert Rayner, and 
they both looked at her, for 

by that time shee was come close to the ships side, looking earnestly 
on the man : a little after a Sea came and overtumd her: . . . her 
back and breasts were like a womans (as they say that saw her) her 
body as big as one of us; her skin very white, and long haire banging 
down behind, of colour blacke: in her going down they saw her 
tayle which was like the tayle of a Porposse and speckled like a 
Macrell. 

And all would agree that in those lands the sun did not 
go down for weeks together, and that the sound of the 
cracking ice was loud as the crash of artillery. No 
wonder that the poets found inspiration in the London 
taverns, and that men lived almost in the streets where 
at any moment they might meet some fellow with a new 
tale of the world’s wonder, that might very likely be true. 


TWO ASPECTS OF FLORENTINE HISTORY 

The Florentine History. By Niccol6 Macchiavelli. Trans¬ 
lated by N. H. Thomson. 2 vols. (Constable, 12s. fid. 
net.) 

The Guilds of Florence. By Edgcumbe Staley. (Methuen, 
16s. net.) 

The changes which in our time have come over the 
methods and ideals of history could scarcely find a better 
illustration than that afforded by a comparison of these 
two works. Both deal mainly with the history of 
Florence in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, but the ground they cover is so different, and their 
point of view is so unlike, that, were it not for an occa¬ 
sional mention of the same facts and a rather more fre¬ 
quent occurrence of the same names, they would seem to 
describe two civilisations, separated widely alike by time 
and distance. Of the two books, Mr. Staley’s is that 
which explains Florence to a modern reader, and without 
some such study Macchiavelli’s narrative is but half in¬ 
telligible. The modern work of research results in a 
collection of facts of which, in the day and in the country 
of the Medicean writer, some were too well known to need 
explanation, while the rest had been forgotten and their 
importance for historical purposes was not recognised. 
The space which Macchiavelli devotes to home affairs is 
chiefly taken up by bloody riots, feuds, personal ambitions 
and revenges, and sudden changes in the government; 
while the greater part of his book is a chronicle of mock- 
heroic warfare waged by hired captains and mercenary 
soldiers, the intrigues of Popes and princes, and the ever- 
changing leagues and alliances between Milan, Naples, 
Florence, Rome, Genoa and Venice. The part which 
Florence sustained in these international wranglings and 
peace-makings was but an outcome of her inner life and 
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development. Her foreign affairs were managed for her 
by a few citizens deputed to act as ambassadors, or by the 
mercenary leaders whom she employed. To engage in a 
war or to make a peace was a question of money, not of 
the lives of the citizens, who stayed at home carrying on 
their business. Consequently, money being plentiful in 
Florence, the chief thing to be dreaded from complications 
abroad was that the unsuccessful issue of some war or 
embassy might cause dissatisfaction and dissensions, and 
the citizens take sides and shed each other’s blood. The 
costly wars in which Florence took part, and to a large 
extent her internal conspiracies and revolutions, must now 
sink into comparative insignificance, for they affected her 
life merely as disturbances and hindrances to its peaceful 
development. We shall seek the true history of the Re¬ 
naissance in Florence in the rise of prosperity and repub¬ 
lican liberty under the Guilds, and in the increase of riches 
and the gradual loss of liberty as the Medici became more 
important and the Guilds less powerful. 

That Florence and the Guilds of Florence were at one 
time one and the same thing is apparent immediately from 
one or two considerations. Not only did commercial life 
give proof of its stability by continuing on its course little 
touched by revolution and war, but it was practically 
impossible for a Florentine to rise to any eminence owing 
to his personal position. Everything must be attained 
through the guilds. Early in the history of the city the 
commons began to restrict the powers of the nobles, until 
by I 343 the nobles were entirely excluded from any share 
in the government. A curious instance of the subjection 
of the Nobili by the commons is to be found in one of the 
articles in the code of the guild of Bankers and Money¬ 
changers. It enacts that if any noble of the city or con- 
tado of Florence should “ presume to enter unasked the 
residences or offices of the Guild,” he would be fined ten 
lire and not set at liberty until the whole fine had been 
paid. Imagine the astonishment of the grandees of Venice 
if they had been brought face to face with a democracy 
of this temper 1 Afterwards many noble Florentine 
families, in order to recover their lost position, renounced 
their titles and became enrolled as members of one or 
another of the guilds. The guilds appointed the Podestfi 
and the Gonfaloniere, the heads of the State, together 
with all the councils and committees. The judges 
were not merely controlled by the guilds, but were them¬ 
selves enrolled as a guild, together with the notaries, and 
were subject to the same limitations and surveillance as the 
merchant-guilds. The landed gentry of the Contado, in 
order to sell the wine made on their estates, had to be¬ 
come members of the Guild of Wine Merchants. Most of 
the famous painters, sculptors, poets, historians and 
scholars were members of the guilds. Dante, as is well 
known, was a member of the Guild of Doctors and Apothe¬ 
caries, and was a Prior in 1300 ; Luca della Robbia held 
office in the same guild upwards of thirty times; while we 
find that in 1281 Brunetto Latini, famous as scholar and 
sinner, brought before the Signoria a proposal to appoint 
inspectors whose duty should be to detect frauds on the 
part of the retailers of meat and fish 1 Another side-light 
on Dante may be mentioned here. It will be remembered 
that in Inferno xvii. Dante says he could not recognise 
the faces of the usurers whom he saw in that circle, but 
that each had hanging from his neck a purse, or pouch, 
of a certain shape or colour, with arms painted upon it. 
This is no m;re artifice on the part of Dante, as some have 
thought, to vary his method of recognising the people of 
the lower world, but it refers to a well-established custom 
in old Florence, whereby men used to wear a leather pouch, 
the shape of which denoted the guild to which they be¬ 
longed, while on the front might be shown either the 
arms of the wearer’s family or those of his guild. 

Mr. Thomson’s version of the Storie Fiorentine is in all 
important respects to be commended, as it is both read¬ 
able and accurate. The chief criticism we have to offer 
is that, especially at the beginning of the book, there is 
some attempt at writing in an archaic manner, which does 


not harmonise at all well with very modern phrases to 
be found later on. The writer who uses the expression 
“ factious humours ” surprises us unpleasantly when he 
says afterwards that “ the Cerchi decided to have it out 
with the Donah.” The phrase, “ one man, who may be 
disabled by obstruction or removed by death” is awkward. 
And is it fair to the memory of Lorenzo de’ Medici to re¬ 
present him as having said: “ I have more enemies in this 
city than I had thought for ” ? 

Mr. Staley has done so much good work that it is a 
thousand pities he should have added to his book pages 
and pages of writing which is both valueless and unworthy. 
The work of research has been carried out patiently and 
conscientiously. An account is given of each Guild, its 
origin, constitution, development and decline. In these 
chapters we read of the officers of the Guilds, their codes, 
the rules by which employers and workmen were bound, 
and those regulating prices, conditions of sale, export and 
import. The author also gives a good many technical de¬ 
tails of the processes employed by some of the guilds, for 
instance the Guild of Wool and of the Calimala, or foreign 
cloth merchants. The work is beautifully illustrated by 
numerous plates reproducing old prints, pictures, minia¬ 
tures and carvings, an especial feature being supplied by 
photographs of the della Robbia work. Many chapters 
strongly impress the reader with Mr. Staley’s grasp of his 
subject and his recognition of the comparative importance 
of its various ramifications. In fact, so long as he is giving 
us information we have no word for him but thanks. But 
why will he persist in trying to “write up" his subject ? 
It did not need it, and, what is more, the author cannot 
do it. The inevitable opening and concluding paragraphs, 
vapid, feeble, sometimes nonsensical, and the wildly meta¬ 
phorical eulogies of Florence and her famous citizens, con¬ 
tribute a good deal to the size and weight of a volume 
already huge and heavy, but to its interest, nothing at all. 
The following sentence, for instance, represents no thought, 
but is merely inserted to lead up to a few remarks on 
Leather: “ As to who first wore coverings on the feet 
nobody knows, and probably nobody cares; but no age 
and no nation has ever been without them.” Why, God 
'a mercy, fellow, if the second part of the sentence be true, 
then the answer to the question contained in the first is 
obvious, namely, the first man of the first nation of the 
first age. Of what use, too, is a sentence like the 
following: 

The Men of Letters of the Renaissance, whose sun rose and shone 
in Florence, form a paradise of celebrities which have placed the Fair 
City upon the premier throne of the Valhalla of Learning. 

There are many paragraphs and pages which do no more 
towards advancing the subject than the two sentences we 
have quoted. The reader is constantly worried by inac¬ 
curate citations of Italian words and phrases, while Dante, 
who is constantly referred to, is never quoted but always 
represented by translations which can only be called 
ridiculously bad. It is with real regret that we find a 
work of so much intrinsic worth defaced by the inclusion 
of so much which is unnecessary and irritating to read. 


THE UNCLASSED 

Glimpses into the Abyss. By Mary Higgs. (King & Son, 
Us. fid.) 

For many years Mrs. Higgs has been earnestly and 
actively interested in tramp life—the causes of vagrancy, 
the temptations to it, its miseries, and their daily aggrava¬ 
tion by official ignorance and a neglect that runs to posi¬ 
tive cruelty. Eager for reform, she has not been content 
with such an understanding of the matter as may be 
drawn from official statistics, or from the unceasing supply 
of information gathered by journalistic enterprise and 
reported with journalistic emphasis. Starting with but 
one half-crown in her pocket, she has spent days on 
the tramp with tramps, nights in the casual wards of 
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workhouses, and other days and nights in common lodging- 
house dens, not excluding such as are the haunts of the 
mostdegraded prostitution. Theseinvestigationsshethought 
necessary to a right comprehension of “ the root problems 
of poverty,” and to their solution by the grand desidera¬ 
tum, scientific method. So far there has been no attempt 
at scientific method, or at any rate no published dis¬ 
covery of anything of the kind. But Mrs. Higgs thinks 
a scientific mode of treatment achievable, if inquiry into 
the facts be accompanied by “ investigation into deteriora¬ 
tion of human personality, viewed from the psychological, 
medical, and religious points of view.” By how much 
Mrs. Higgs would claim to have cleared the way to scientific 
treatment by these means we are uncertain. But this 
much may be said—the statistics are here in full force, 
and though we do not find in her pages much aid from 
psychological, medical, and religious study, aids they cer¬ 
tainly are; while as for inquiry, as for experiential in¬ 
vestigation of the facts of the matter as they exist to-day, 
we are almost inclined to doubt whether there are two 
other women in England who would have carried it so far 
or repeated it so often as did Mrs. Higgs and the com¬ 
panion of her loathsome adventures. As these adventures 
are here described—that is to say with a detail which 
stops at nothing short of the absolutely unspeakable—the 
wonder is that they could be endured more than once by 
such investigators; nor, indeed, does there seem to have 
been any necessity for continuing them so often. We say 
this the more confidently because, when the outlines of the 
common lodging-house life and the life on tramp are 
drawn, and when they are touched in here and there with 
a significant hint (and that has been done a hundred times 
in the last twenty years) the worst details are at once under¬ 
stood : we know what they are by knowing what they must 
be. There is no need to describe them in print: cer¬ 
tainly no need to describe them in all their naked 
offensiveness three times over. We do not know, how¬ 
ever, that we should have urged this criticism against 
Mrs. Higgs’s book were it not likely to be taken into 
general lending-library reading, or if its descriptions had 
been confined to the hardships and horrors of casual 
wards and “ doss-houses.” But that is not the case. The 
persistent reader of this book, whoever he or she may be, 
will spend two or three days and nights in a sixpenny 
lodging-house populated by the lowest and foulest women 
of the town : and here he (or she) will become acquainted 
with all the detail of their lives, habits, and conversation, 
short of the absolutely unspeakable. Of what service are 
these pages likely to be for those who are either learned 
or unlearned in the subject ? A more unprofitable, un¬ 
edifying superfluity of nastiness can hardly be conceived, 
no matter into whose hands the book is likely to fall. 
Yet we cannot end without expressing a very sincere regret 
at being compelled to make these remarks, so generous 
are the author’s intentions and so willing has she been 
to endure the most odious sacrifice of feeling in endeavour¬ 
ing to carry them out. 

WOMEN’S WORK 

Women’s Work and Wages. By Edward Cadburv, M. Ckcile 
Matheson and George Shann. (Unwin, 6s.) 

Three out of the four aims which the writers of this book 
set before themselves have been successlully accomplished. 
They have succeeded in giving a wide and interesting 
survey of the conditions of women’s work in Birmingham, 
and thus in enabling the progress towards future im¬ 
provement to be measured. And they have also dealt, as 
far as possible in the space, with the question : “To what 
extent the present industrial and social conditions are 
helping forward or retarding the physical, mental and 
moral condition of the workers.” Their views on the 
latter point are based on considerable experience and will 
certainly be useful to all whose zeal for industrial reforms 
is in need of definite guidance. 


But the chief importance of the book consists in the 
mass of facts it contains, many of which are little known 
to the outside world. For instance, the widespread belief 
that men and women workers are two competing groups 
is shown to be on the whole groundless; the branches in 
which they are employed are mostly different. And, 
again, the assumption that, since women are largely de¬ 
pendent on men, their wages are low because “ auxiliary ” 
is confronted by the fact that in Birmingham in almost 
every trade the married women get higher wages than the 
unmarried. The overcrowded state of the market for 
women’s work appears to be the result partly of the 
desire of the better class of girls for the kind of trade 
which offers decent surroundings, partly of the various 
causes which tend to make women less skilled, and partly 
of their failure to combine. It is satisfactory to find that 
places where cleanliness and order of person and language 
are demanded are popular with girls and that they show 
an ardent desire to “ keep themselves respectable.” In 
spite of this, however, many of them drift into the first 
trade suggested, without knowing much about its condi¬ 
tions ; and often they are driven to choose an inferior one 
because the better trades entail an apprenticeship of 
months or even years, and during the apprenticeship merely 
a “ pocket-money wage.” Naturally also the expectation 
of marriage interferes to some extent with a girl’s energy 
in learning her trade, and so tends to keep her unskilled. 
On the whole it is a gloomy view that is given of the 
present condition of women’s work in Birmingham, and 
the completeness of its detail will be of great service to 
reformers in search of material. 

The fourth aim of the writers, as stated in the introduc¬ 
tion, is 

to indicate upon what lines they think reformers will obtain the best 
results in their attempt to raise and brighten the lives of those who are 
the future mothers of the race. 

Here their success is less complete. It is, perhaps, too 
much to ask that those who have the interests of wage- 
earners deeply at heart should altogether escape the anti¬ 
capitalist bias which sooften distorts or obscures economic 
theory and prevents any far-seeing view of industrial 
causes and effects. Yet we cannot help thinking that 
this blemish rather excessively pervades some parts of the 
book. When it is a question merely of providing lava¬ 
tories, ventilation, girls’ clubs or classes, of shortening 
work-time, or improving the special rules for dangerous 
trades, the reader’s sympathy is entirely on the side of the 
authors of the book; their proposals seem based on know¬ 
ledge. 

It is difficult, however, to accept in the same spirit 
suggestions arising out of the half-true assumptions and 
shallow generalisations which the older and more abstract 
theory allows the wage-earner to make or interpret in his 
own favour. When, for instance, the factors of production 
are crudely distinguished as “Land, Labour, and Capital,” 
when such factors as enterprise, foresight, organisation, 
employers’ industry, are left out of account, it is easy to 
draw all sorts of false conclusions. Thus, in the chapter 
on Wages the old assumption is made that Labour and 
Capital are related only as a pair of dogs fighting for a 
bone—namely, for the largest possible share of “the 
national dividend ”; and that Labour is the relatively 
weak dog, who therefore fails to get his fair share. It is 
apparently taken for granted that we can know by instinct 
what is a fair or normal share, for we do not find this 
perplexing but important question raised, though the 
proposal to cut the knot by enforcing a “ minimum wage ” 
is favoured in another chapter. But as things now are it 
is assumed that the labourer’s fighting disability as against 
the capitalist is itself sufficient evidence that his share of 
the product must be an unfair one. And it does not seem 
to have occurred to the writer that, since the disability 
consists precisely in the fact that the labourer is not a 
capitalist, the only remedy would be either to turn him 
into one or else to turn the capitalist into a wage-earner. 
In the latter case it is not clear who would be entrusted 
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with the important functions now performed by the 
employer of labour, though a vague hope of something 
like the nationalisation of capital seems suggested in the 
concluding chapter. It is easy, on paper, to throw all 
our real difficulties into that convenient receptacle, the 
State. 

Again, in another place, by means of the same insuffi¬ 
cient analysis, the conclusion is reached (p. 302) that: 

of the joint product of these factors the owners of capital and land, 
though comparatively very few in number, take an enormous share; 

and that consequently the main problem is to be solved 
by the simple process of squeezing “ Profits ” till the 
desires of the wage-earner are satisfied; and though it is 
true enough that “ no one has a moral right to use a man 
or woman merely as a means of producing wealth,” and 
quite possible that “ the end of work should be to develop 
and humanise the life of the worker,” the really important 
question is how such aphorisms are to be applied, or such 
ideals to be approached in practice. Merely by themselves, 
and in virtue of their own inherent excellence, they do not 
allow us straight away to assume that in given cases 
profits can be lowered without depressing the trade as a 
whole and therefore curtailing employment. The question 
is what can actually be done, not merely what would be 
ideally desirable. For we all agree that extreme poverty, 
and extreme luxury, are blots on our civilisation; what 
we want to know is how they may be abolished or 
mitigated. For this purpose it is well to study the con¬ 
ditions of labour as they really are, and not to accept 
unquestioned the partial view which is natural to the 
impatient sympathiser with suffering. The value of this 
book consists in its contribution to such a study, and its 
defect consists in its occasional disregard of facts and 
difficulties that should be faced by any sound economic 
theory. 


CANADA’S FIGHT FOR LIBERTY 

The Canadian War of 181%. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. (Claren¬ 
don Press, 12s. (id. net.) 

There are some civil servants who retire and write dull 
memoirs, there are others who take an interest in their 
profession and write, while still on the active list, for the 
edification and enjoyment of their countrymen. Mr. 
C. P. Lucas, already known as a keen exponent of colonial 
history and geography, is happily one of the latter and 
more useful class. With an inside knowledge of the 
Colonial Office, he has been able to approach the subject 
of the Canadian War of 1812 to great advantage: the 
result of his labours is, though not free from defects, a 
splendid instalment of Canadian history. The war, as the 
national war of Canada, is of great importance to those 
who study colonial history: it was, as Mr. Lucas says, 
“at once the supplement and the corrective of the 
American War of Independence.” It became of import¬ 
ance, because it illustrated the failure of men who had 
once been citizens of the British Empire to subdue other 
British colonists turning their frontier and facing their 
settlements. That it has been comparatively ignored by 
historians, in England at any rate, is due chiefly to the 
accident of time when it was waged. 

Its incidents were to Englishmen completely overshadowed by the 
far more glorious record of the Peninsula and Waterloo. The last 
thing in the world that the British government and the British people 
desired in the midst of their sore trial and distress was this additional 
war with the United States of America. They were loath to enter into 
it. They were glad to be quit of it; and they willingly tried to forget 
it, not least because, while it lasted, the British navy—Nelson's own 
navy—had distinctly lost reputation. 

The war is remembered most because of the fight between 
the Shannon and the Chesapeake, an incident very briefly 
described in this book, and it deserves to be studied 
because of its amphibious character. The water commu¬ 
nications in the main scene of fighting give to the 


operations their chief military interest; but from the 
point of view of colonial history the war was of greater 
interest. 

This latter aspect is described by Mr. Lucas very 
clearly and well: he has done what Kingsford in his 
history of Canada hoped to do. Mr. Lucas would have us 
study the war also because “ in no war were the merits 
and defects of citizen soldiers more clearly to be seen, or 
the priceless value in the early stages of such a war of a 
nucleus of trained men.” The facts may be as thus 
stated, but unfortunately Mr. Lucas writes of the political 
events in one way and the military in another. We need 
read no more than half a dozen pages to discover that the 
author is a civilian. Infantry regiments have no “ flap ”; 
the 49th is not now the Berkshire regiment but the first 
battalion of that regiment, and the 41st is not the Welsh 
regiment but the first battalion of that regiment. It may 
be urged that these are small details: that they are, but 
they show better than longer examples that Mr. Lucas is 
not a military historian. We are grateful to him for the 
maps, reproduced from a volume published in 1813, but 
battle-plans, based on the known facts, would have made 
the history more intelligible. 


‘ IN MEMORIAM ” AND “ THE DOOR 
OF HUMILITY” 

The readers of the Academy owe thanks to the editor for 
drawing their attention, in the issue of August 4, to 
Mr. Mallock’s acute and attractive paper in the National 
Review on Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam ” and the present 
Laureate’s “ Door of Humility.” The subject of both is 
largely the same—the efforts of a poet assailed with doubts 
to find some foothold for faith. Mr. Mallock tries to 
show that in dealing philosophically with the problem 
Mr. Austin is far the more successful. We do not hold this 
opinion, but we do not propose to discuss the question 
here. The article, however, is very stimulating and 
suggestive, and we heartily recommend it to our readers. 
The part of it which offends us is his comparison of the 
two poets as executants. In mastery of technique Tennyson 
is the peer of Milton. Mr. Austin is often so careless as to 
justify the attribution to him of the term “slipshod.” 
Mr. Mallock admits carelessness, but he has not adverted 
to many of the most slovenly and formless passages in 
“ The Door of Humility.” He directs our attention to one 
very beautiful verse, which we do not apologise for quoting 
again: 

The fluttering of the fallen leaves 
Dimples the leaden pool awhile; 

So Age impassively receives 
Youth's tale of troubles with a smile. 

This is a delicately expressed thought, a little marred by 
the last line, which is too closely packed. This is a 
characteristic defect in the Laureate's muse. Some of his 
verses are nearly as hard to read aloud as Browning’s: 

Draughts dregwards loose tongues tied ; 

For instance, 

Around me; fixedly shine the stars 

and 

The eyes of yashmaked odalisques. 

But there are other offences far more serious. Can Mr. 
Mallock have overlooked a gross violation of grammar in 
the use of " lay ” as a transitive verb instead of “ laid ” : 

Borne by that tearful Mother whom, 

Nigh unto Ostia’s shelving sand, 

Augustine lay in lonely tomb 
Ere sailing for his Afric land. 
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We should like to know how Mr. Mallock would construe: 

Nor like to those that cross the main 
To wander witless in strange land, 

Hearing unmastered tongues, disdain 
The speech they do not understand. 

The only theory we can form is that, by a vulgar error, 
Mr. Austin used “ like ” for “ as.” We sometimes hear in 
talk the atrocity “ Like I did.” 

We are unable to parse “ begin” in 

Yet whence came Life, and how begin ? 

Rolleth the globe by choice or chance ? 

and we find the same difficulty with “ be ” in the last line 
of the following verse: 

Yet if one’s upward gaze could be 
But stationed where the planets are. 

The star were restless as the sea, 

The sea be tranquil as the star. 

The metre is well handled, as a rule; but there are flaws, 
as in 

That bade the land appear and bring 
Forth herb and leaf, both fruit and flower, 

where the divorce of “ bring ” from “forth” is intolerable 
to the ear. Again, we have 

The worm and me He also made 

where the meaning demands “ me also.” 

In Monica’s letter we And 

When did your singing voice awake, 

though there is no interrogation, and the meaning is 
“ awoke.” So 

The Pagan gods can help us not 

for “ cannot help us.” On p. 82 there is a piece of gross 
carelessness, where 

My will withstand 

is printed, though the rhyme demands 

Withstand my will; 

and surely “ that ” should be “ than ” in the first line of 
stanza ix. p. 138. 

We have laboured in vain to find the point of the 
simile in: 

Godhead, withal, remains the same. 

And Art embalms its symbols still; 

As Poets, when athirst for Fame, 

Still dream of Aganippe's rill. 

Will some reader of the Academy lighten our darkness ? 

Comparatives like “ more large,” “ more great,” “ more 
old ” offend the ear when the monosyllabic adjective is a 
common and unambitious word; not so when the word 
has some colour in it, as in Milton’s 

The bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce. 

The poet is not often guilty of bathos, but sometimes he 
can hardly be acquitted of that sin : 

They scan, they prate, they marvel why 
The figures still expressive glow, 

Oblivious they were painted by 
Adoring Fra Angelico. 

Sometimes we have a Latinism such as may often be met 
in Coventry Patmore, whose influence on the Laureate is 
quite perceptible: 

The belfry strikes the silvery hour, 

Announcing her propinquity. 


As we have been looking only for faults, perhaps we 
may draw attention to two beautiful passages: 

Rain, wind, and rain. The writhing lake 
Scuds to and fro to scape their stroke: 

The mountains veil their heads, and make 
Of cloud and mist a wintry cloak. 

Through where the arching pinewoods make 
Dusk cloisters down the mountain side, 

The loosened avalanches take 
Valeward their way, with death for guide, 

And toss their shaggy manes and fling 
To air their foam and tawny froth, 

From ledge and precipice bound and spring, 

With hungry roar and deepening wrath; 

Till, hamlet homes and orchards crushed, 

And, rage for further ravin stayed, 

They slumber, satiated, husht. 

Upon the ruins they have made. 

I rise from larch-log hearth, and, lone, 

Gaze on the spears of serried rain. 

That faster, nigher, still are blown. 

Then stream adown the window pane. 

The peasant's goatskin garments drip. 

As home he wends with lowered head, 

Shakes off the drops from lid and lip. 

Then slinks within his chalet shed. 

The cattle bells sound dull and hoarse, 

The boats rock idly by the shore; 

Only the swollen torrents course 
With faster feet and fuller roar. 

Mournful, I shape a mournful song, 

And ask the heavens, but ask in vain, 

" How long, how long ? " Ah ! not so long 
As, in my heart, rain, wind, and rain. 

These fine stanzas are somewhat marred by the last, which 
could easily be ridiculed. The second passage has an in* 
tolerable hyperbaton in “deem they” for “they deem” 
in the fourth verse: 

How blest, when organ concords swell. 

And anthems are intoned, are they 
Who neither reason nor rebel, 

But meekly bow their heads and pray. 

And such the peasants mountain-bred. 

Who hail to-day with blithe accord 
Her Feast Who to the Angel said, , 

“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord J ” 

Downward they wind from pastoral height. 

Of hamlet grouped round shattered towers, 

To wend to shrine more richly dight. 

And bring their gift of wilding flowers; 

Their gifts, their griefs, their daily needs. 

And lay these at Her statue's base, 

Who never, deem they, intercedes 
Vainly before the Throne of Grace. 

Shall I, because I stand apart, 

A stranger to their pious vows. 

Scorn their humility of heart. 

That pleads before the Virgin Spouse, 

Confiding that the Son will ne'er. 

If in His justice wroth with them, 

Refuse to hearken to Her prayer 
Who suckled Him in Bethlehem ? 

Mr. Mallock has pointed out many instances of dis* 
torted order of words, some worse than any which we 
have noted. We do not accuse him of being too lenient 
to a slovenliness which must be very offensive to his 
fastidious ear. But we protest against the absurdity 
of affecting to hold the balance between the most perfect 
executant among the British poets and one who, however 
graceful and fascinating at times, is capable of giving to 
the world from the Laureate's chair such clumsy work 
as that of which we have given examples. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 
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WHITE NIGHTS 

The quiet moonlight making 
A silence dear and deep 
For the sleep that half is waking 
And the waking that half is sleep; 


Here a locus classicus is the well-known Homeric passage 
where we find the souls of mighty heroes sent to Hades, 
while they themselves , their corpses namely, become a prey 
to dogs and fowls: 

xoXX&j 8 ’ lipdlpiovs \f/vx&s "AtSi xpola\f/ev 
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White nights when the spirit-places 
And the wonder-ways are trod, 

And the raptured soul embraces 
The Kingdom and Heart of God. 

Dorothy Frances Gurney. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


AGAINST CERTAIN OF OUR POETS 


Quam opinionem magni errores consecuti sunt: quos auxerunt 
poetae. 


Cicero, Tusc. Quest., lib. i. t 6 . 


Totaque de ratione humationis unum tenendum est; ad corpus 
illam pertinere, sive occiderit animus, sive vigeat; in corpore autem 
perspicuum est, vel extincto anirno, vel elapso, nullum residere 
sensum. 

Cicero, Tusc. Quest., lib. i. 43. 


“ Everything is spoilt by use,” Keats declared in his plea 
for the enlargement of the Fancy, and this sweeping 
assertion perhaps nowhere encloses more truth than when 
applied to metaphor and simile. “ Spoilt ” seems, indeed, 
scarcely a strong enough word for the process of deteriora¬ 
tion which here often occurs. Of course not by any means 
invariably. It may be all very well that a metaphor should 
expand itself into an apologue; very harmless that a 
simile should condense itself into a new dictionary word, 
though even this does argue acertain amount of preliminary 
triteness and damnable iteration. Still the tendency is as 
a rule a thing to be guarded against. We should “ever 
let the Fancy roam,” but bear in mind that she is by 
nature a vagrant, and must be kept moving on. If she 
takes up her abode permanently anywhere in particular, 
or so much as loiters there over-long, it is probably with 
lelonious intent. And similes and metaphors, being essen¬ 
tially Fancy-bred, inherit their parent’s qualities. They 
are like the thistledown, a trifle light almost as the air on 
which it floats, a pretty and innocent-looking sort of fur¬ 
below to adorn the sunshine of late-summer days, yet 
possessing properties that, should the dainty white tuft 
descend, manifest themselves later in a stubborn, 
prickly, very reprehensible shape. More aptly, perhaps, 
they might be likened to the watercress, which we know 
as a wholesome, and to some tastes agreeable, garnish of 
our bread-and-butter, yet which beneath the too kindly 
skies of the Antipodes has unlearnt its humble creeping 
habits, and, waxen hugely, has taken upon itself to turn 
awry the currents of strong-flowing rivers. For it has 
happened not once or twice in the story of humanity that 
very important streams of thought and action have been 
given their set through the ages by nothing more nor less 
than an over-grown figure of speech. 

Ancient and obvious among these is the likening of 
death to sleep. At first, no doubt, it may have been 
rather an identification than a comparison, while mortal 
men were slow to learn that there was a difference not 
alone of degree but of kind between the two states. In 
fact they can hardly be said even to have thoroughly 
mastered the lesson ; and the charge now brought against 
certain of our poets is connected with such a failure, 
though merely a small modern instance of it. 

As old as the hills, of course, or at least as the hill-folk, 
is a belief that dead bodies retain personality and sense, 
and not only so, but that their proprietors by some 
mysterious law have a conscious existence simultaneously 
both in and out of them, “ double-lived in regions new.” 


Nor need we go back all the way to the tale of Troy town 
for examples of this strange mental confusion. A couple 
of thousand years later, Claudio in Measttre for Measure 
when suddenly confronted with his latter end, gives wild 
and whirling words to his apprehensions that although he 
goes he knows not whither, be may at the same time lie 
in cold obstruction, and bathe in fiery floods, a view 
which, albeit more dolorous in details, does not essentially 
differ from that of pre-historic Hellas. Again, there is 
nothing distinctively modern in the assumption that 
death does not really part soul from body, and that they 
are buried together. We find this both before and after 
Shakespeare. Chaucer’s Duke Theseus speaks of how fate 
decrees a man to be 

Nowe with his love, nowe in the colde grave. 

Alone, withouten anie companye. 

Spenser’s Despair eulogises the end that lays the soul to 
rest in quiet grave ” ; and the Poets’ theory of ghosts in 
general regards the tomb as at least the trap-door 
through which they must emerge, if not as their fixed 
abode. 

What does seem to be a comparatively new note is the 
attempt to represent such a state of things as compatible 
with positive pleasure on the part of those who are thus 
buried alive. The merely negative advantage of profound 
repose, that we might well conceive to be the utmost 
possible in such circumstances, does not satisfy many of 
our modern bards. They will not be content that a dead 
body should lie in its coffin, insensible, entranced ; wide 
awake they will have it, and aware of its surroundings 
both above and below ground—the change of the seasons, 
the growth of vegetation, the song of birds, the visits of 
friends—and, moreover, capable of enjoying the whole 
thing. Abundant evidence of this may be found passim 
in the verse of our last hundred years or so. For, roughly 
speaking, the beginning of the nineteenth century was the 
date when this ghoulish mode first became prevalent, and 
it has remained with us ever since. 

The cause, or causes, which it must have had may 
possibly be traced, in some measure at least, to the publi¬ 
cation about that time of a famous poem by a great poet: 
Wordsworth’s “ We are Seven.” It is true that the poem, 
which, by the way, contains a very imperfect rhyme to 
the much discussed word “ porringer,” does not strike any 
such note. Designed avowedly to illustrate the invincible 
ignorance of childhood on a certain point, its utterances 
are altogether dramatic. Opinions may differ as to their 
propriety and verisimilitude. To some people the little 
cottage girl may seem childish almost “ beyond the reason 
of her youthful years,” even though they were not more 
than eight. Others may hold that a natural instinct 
would have apprised her, through all her simplicity and 
vital vigour, or that she must have been singularly un¬ 
imaginative and incurious to have so placidly acquiesced 
in the state of Jane and John; or else that the circum¬ 
stance of her graveyard dwelling made her an exception 
and not a rule. Be that as it may, Wordsworth himself 
has explicitly and implicitly disclaimed all participation 
in this fancy: 

No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees ; 

Rolled round in earth's diurnal course 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

But readers are ever prone to ignore the distinction 
between an author’s own sentiments and those of his 
characters. " As Shakespeare says,” prefaces many a state- 
1 ment the ascription of which to himself might well have 
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vexed his soul more than any meddling with his bones. 
And it would be quite in accordance with this propensity 
if Wordsworth’s admirers and imitators should fasten 
upon the prominent features of the situation described in 
the poem, overlooking the fact that it is described as it 
appears to a little girl of eight. “ Here,” they may have 
reflected, " are two children dead and buried, yet supposed 
capable of listening while a third child sings. Why not 
follow the suggestion further, and imagine that many such 
faculties do persist after burial: that there are all manner 
of devices for fleeting the time in the grave whither we are 
going ? The theme admits of innumerable variations, gay, 
pathetic, and withal easy enough to execute.” And upon 
this hint they wrote, with results which presently began to 
appear in the “ Keepsakes,” “ Garlands,” and periodical 
literature of their day. 

Then in the next generation came another well-known 
poem, which seems likely to have had the same effect— 
Mrs. Browning’s “ The Cry of the Children.” This is also, 
of course, mainly dramatic; but equally, of course, the 
same class of readers would neglect to observe that it is 
her contemporaries who extol the happy lot of “ Little 
Alice ” in having died last year. 

If yon listen by that grave in sun and shower. 

With your ear down, little Alice never cries; 

Could we see her face, be sure we should not know her, 

For the smile has time for growing in her eyes: 

And merry go her moments, lulled and stilled in 
The shroud by the kirk-chime. 

Was Mrs. Browning conscious as she wrote of what a 
ghastly clpwvda lurked in her words? It may be pre¬ 
sumed so, as she proceeds to comment on them: 

Alas, alas, the children! they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have.’’ 

For a very deadly liveliness is in truth a marked 
characteristic of these speculations, even when they are to 
be taken as the outcome of sincere ignorance. Yet she 
has herself on more than one occasion indulged in them 
without that palliating excuse, and so have some of her 
peers. 

It may be urged that to treat the matter seriously is a 
mistake: that our Ciceronian mottoes are inappropriate, 
because they originally referred to what was really a 
common superstition, whereas we now have to deal not so 
much with any sane person’s actual belief as with a sort of 
sentimental conceit employed for literary purposes. There 
would be truth in such a statement, but it is not to the point. 
On the contrary, it seems rather to aggravate the 
offence, and demand the discountenancing thereof. For 
here on the frontier of two worlds the mists of doubt are 
surely dense enough without wantonly thickening them 
by conjuring up a fancy known to be a baseless fig¬ 
ment. Even regarded merely as decorative, we cannot 
think it otherwise than unsuccessful. Though the death’s 
head with a bone in its mouth, often presented for our 
contemplation by edifying writers, such as the seven¬ 
teenth-century divines, is not—and is not meant to be— 
an attractive object, it appears still less so when it wears 
the wreath of roses twined about it by those who would 
invest with incongruous prettiness and pleasantness a 
nightmare life-in-grave, which might well “thick man’s 
blood with cold.” 

That, however, is only a minor consideration in com¬ 
parison with the fact that despite its palpable absurdity 
it does help to render more obscure any rational view of a 
future life, and thus makes us a better mark for what the 
author of “ Hydriotaphia ” calls “ the heaviest stone that 
melancholy can throw at a man ” ; which is “ to tell him 
that he is at the end of his nature, or that there is no 
further state to come ...” 

Jane Barlow. 


FICTION 

The Woman’s Victory. By Maarten Maartens. (Constable, 
6 s.) 

Mr. Maartens’s book is interesting and valuable because 
he writes with strength and distinction ; because he takes 
cognisance of many things,and because everything he treats 
is shaped to a finish by a definite attitude towards life. His 
attitude is the chivalrous one: and his insight is as pro¬ 
found as chivalry will allow. At its best the chivalrous 
attitude is pleasant and refreshing and bears with it an 
aroma of reverence: at its worst it is mawkish and untrue 
and leads to a kind of specious enthusiasm so cheap and 
easy that it is worthless to feel and irritating to experi¬ 
ence. There is something undiscriminating in its very 
essence, something plausible and unsatisfying. It would 
have given to Richard Feverel a happy ending, and thereby 
would have belittled Richard, belittled Lucy and belittled 
their love, robbing it of its exquisite simplicity by making 
it practicable. But Mr. Maartens generally catches 
chivalry at its best: and then the buoyancy which informs 
his style with vigour puts a rare swing into his telling of 
the stories. And there are some really fine short stories 
in the present collection. “ A Resurrection,” “ The Dream 
Knight,” “The Bargain,” and the first story which names 
and notifies the book, go a long way to belie those who say 
that the art of the short story is a lost art in England. 
Nothing could be better than the swift picturing in “ A Re¬ 
surrection of Walter Gozlett ” and the train of thought and 
circumstance that leads him back after twelve years of 
needless absence to Wiesbaden, where he lived his last years 
of boyhood and loved, with a boy’s love, J ulia his German 
friend’s sister, who lived opposite. He calls on her and 
finds her disconcertingly unchanged. The interview, and 
his feelings at the interview, are poignantly vivid and real. 
Mr. Maartens is at his best in handling such a situation: 
a shadow of mockery, a hint of a sneer, and the thing 
would collapse into the ridiculous and lose all force and 
meaning. But the treatment is masterly in its delicate 
precision and has just that touch of hidden regret which 
lends the story, for all its slender fabric, a kind of fragile 
beauty. It is a pity that work so admirable as the stories 
mentioned and some others should be jostled by work so 
feeble and inferior as “The Diamonds” and several 
stories better unnamed. II faut cultiver le jardin. 

Hugh Leventhorpe. By Edward Hardingham. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 6s.) 

Mr. Hardingham’s memory for quotations must be a 
great joy to himself. The quotations, too, are always apt, 
and sometimes of excellent quality, but, when they are 
scattered through a book of four hundred and sixty pages 
with a frequency that recalls the leaves in Vallombrosa, 
they have the unfortunate effect of so getting on the 
nerves of the reader that his eye roams over the page for 
them. It is like listening for the soft hiss which runs 
through a church when the congregation is saying the 
general confession, and comes to an “ s ” sound. Apart from 
this fault, “ Hugh Leventhorpe ” is an interesting story of 
adventure and buried treasure in Mexico, with a curious 
interlude in England, wherein some quite unnecessary dis¬ 
cussions on Ritualism are diversified by High Church 
curates who shut up girls in disused mills and hire gipsies 
to kidnap persons who annoy them. However, the ex¬ 
perienced novel-reader is happier than the reviewer: he 
not only knows where to skip, but is free to skip. There 
are no problems in the book—it is a brain-rest to come 
across a story which deals with actions instead of 
thoughts. There is plenty of excitement, and there are 
battles and murder and sudden death; and touches of 
pathos; and not too rosy a view of life for grown-up 
people to swallow, though they may have been playing at 
youth in the Mexican forests, with lovely girl-queens 
hidden among the Aztecs, and treachery and bravery 
in plenty. It is all charming, and it is delightful 
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to pair all the couples off at the end, and leave them 
with a plentiful supply of babies and hard cash and 
Supreme contentment. After talking of art and the 
terrible bathos of “ the happy ending,” it is with open 
arms that we welcome it. Kipling sang of the three- 
decker and the three-volume novel, when both were dying, 
and he said: 

I left 'em all in couples, a kissing on the decks; 

1 left the lovers loving, and the parents signing cheques. 

In endless English comfort, by county-folks caressed, 

I left the old three-decker at the Islands of the Blest. 

That is what we do after a most pleasant sojourn with 
"Hugh Leventhorpe.” The only thing is, that we like 
Mr. Hardingham’s story quite well enough to prefer it in 
his own words. We envy him his memory, and his 
knowledge of many languages; but we do not believe 
that men who want to commit suicide first recite German 
poetry to themselves, or that their friends who save 
them cap it with more poetry. Mr. Hardingham may 
call a dog a hound and a girl a maiden, and introduce 
little French phrases unnecessarily, if he likes; but he 
need not rely on other men’s thoughts to catch our 
interest. 

Amor Verilatis. By M. Pennell. (Elliot Stock, 5s.) 

The author of “ Amor Veritatis ” makes an unfortunate 
attempt to combine instruction with amusement, and 
fails signally. The book is not instructive, being neither 
more nor less than a vehement and acrimonious diatribe 
against the Church of Rome, teaching us nothing that we 
have not learned already from other broader-minded and 
less prejudiced writers: neither can it be called amusing, 
owing to the poorness of the plot and the weakness of the 
characters, if such a name can be given to the nine or ten 
wooden absurdities who compose the personnel of the 
book. Were it possible to consider them as anything 
other than mere machines, from whose mouths issue the 
denunciatory sentiments of the author, we should be dis¬ 
gusted at the depths of narrow-minded priggishness to 
which the hero and heroine have sunk. Their conversa¬ 
tion, or rather, their long, dreary monologues, covering 
several pages at a time, are thickly interlarded with 
Scriptural quotations, and they have a detestable habit of 
breaking into inferior verse on the smallest provocation. 
A weak-minded and devout widow and an‘‘obsequious 
priest ” are the Roman Catholic elements in the book. 
The priest, a Jesuit needless to say, and capable of every 
kind of petty villainy, is foiled in the end, and we leave 
him, a sinister and scowling figure, no doubt plotting fresh 
mischief. The widow is rescued from the clutches of the 
“ Romanists ” by her intrepid daughter. The incidents 
in the book take place, apparently, at the present time, 
but the manners and language of the characters belong to 
the early forties. We are introduced to our heroine at an 
archery meeting and, though no mention is made of 
ringlets or crinolines, their sentiment pervades the atmo¬ 
sphere. The less said about the whole thing the better. 

The Man Who Bose Again. By Joseph Hocking. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3 s. 6d.) 

One of Oscar Wilde’s delightful fairy tales ends thus: 

“I am rather afraid I have annoyed him," answered the Linnet. 
"The fact is, that I told him a story with a moral." 

"Ah! That is always a very dangerous thing to do," said the 
Duck. 

It is perhaps a little unfair to begin a review of a book 
by Mr. Joseph Hocking with a quotation from a story by 
Mr. Oscar Wilde; but the moral of the former is so very 
obvious that it called to mind the offended water-rat, who 
said that, had he known beforehand that there was a moral, 
he should certainly have said “ Pooh 1 ” Mr. Hocking does 
everything aboveboard, however; we know from the 
beginning that the cynical young man with a brilliant 
Parliamentary career^who is given to secret drinking will 


reform before we have done with him. When he put his 
marked handkerchief into the pocket of an unidentifiable 
corpse in the river one night, and, only waiting in 
London to read his obituary notices, disappeared, reap¬ 
pearing in the disguise of a Turk with an Italian name 
who plays golf like an expert, if seemed almost as if the 
five years of interval had seen his reformation. This 
would scarcely be dramatic, however; he is really only 
brought to his senses during a thunderstorm on Dartmoor. 
The story is not probable, but the first half of it is really 
interesting, although we know that there is that moral 
hanging over us. if Radford Leicester had gone to the 
dogs his own way, he would have been a fine character- 
study ; but what would have become of the moral ? He 
has to be converted from a brilliant, sarcastic, rather impos¬ 
sible young politician, well on the road to D.T., into, via 
Islamism, an orthodox Christian, and in the permanence 
of that conversion we have no faith at all. The girl who 
is the heroine of the book is the usual charming, rather 
priggish maiden who throws a man over just when he 
most wants her—loves him while he has no faults, and 
holds out a helping hand to him only 'so long as he is 
sturdy on his own feet. Mr. Hocking has started out to 
prove that: “ Rob a man of his religion and he is only a 
savage, with a savage’s instincts and desires.” If one 
can agree with that point of view, the story will gain, 
though the incidents remain improbable. The treatment 
is interesting; but with such a moral as this, which only 
takes in one side of the question, the broader issues of 
character must suffer. As it is, it is a pleasant story, 
with a hapipy ending, an excellent doctrine, and four 
illustrations. 

Of Mistress Eve . By Ho\v\nn 1’ea>e. (Constable, 6s.) 

A more appropriate title for this story would have been : 
“ Of the Lady Anne Clifford, Countess-Dowager of Dorset, 
Pembroke and Montgomery,” but that would be long and 
clumsy. It is a narrative of Life on the Border during 
the period before and after the Restoration; but there is 
very little about the Stuarts, and too much about the 
Border. The lady who gives her name to the title takes a 
vow not to marry till the king enjoys his own again, 
which is a good, Stanley Weymanish start. But she is 
immediately left on one side, in favour of her ancient 
godmother, the Lady Anne, and the vow is only casually 
mentioned now and then. The king comes back, quite 
quietly, half-way through the book, and we are told that 
Eve became engaged and was married. Of course, this 
was entirely her own business, and the author evidently 
thought it was none of his or ours ; but, after all, we had 
started out to read about Mistress Eve. She and her 
husband, a shadowy pair without a grain of character, 
went to London and met with shadowy adventures, while 
the narrator, her cousin, with a still more shadowy wife, 
wandered from Whitehall to the Docks and met kings and 
villains. When he heard that his cousin had been abducted, 
he said that something must be done, and went home to 
think. Four days later he moved in the matter, and in a 
casual walk met and tracked the one man in London who 
could help him. This coincidence would have been quite 
in keeping, but for the four days’ interval. People who 
think for that period about what they are going to do in 
serious and pressing circumstances, do not go out and 
grasps the skirts of Happy Chance like that. Happy 
Chance loves not the deliberate. The fact is that Mr. 
Pease has had access to some interesting documents 
about the Lady Anne, and he is much interested in 
the Border. What he wanted to do was to write a 
biography of the lady, with a photogravure from an old 
picture, and copious notes. In an evil moment he decided 
to make a story out of his material and to turn it into a 
sequel to his ” Magnus Sinclair.” The result is a spoilt 
biography and a spoilt novel; there is no plot, and, when 
Mr. Pease is tired of going on, he leaves off. That is on 
page 301. If the period and personages were more 
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important, it would be a palatable way of serving op a 
history lesson; but the learners would have to be cautioned 
against too implicit a reliance on the grammar. However, 
there is a really nice murder, under the guise of a duel; 
and the narrator saw it only by climbing up the water¬ 
spout of a lonely inn on a Cumberland moor and looking 
through the floor, which seems to have been of the open¬ 
work kind. After seeing this, it was quite a long time 
before he could get to sleep; but we thought we knew 
what he would do, and five lines later he did it. He fell 
into mi uneasy dose towards morning. 


FINE ART 

Warwickshire. Painted by Fred Whitehead, R.B.A. ; 
described by Clive Holland. Sussex . Painted by 
Wilfrid Ball, R.E. (Black, 20s. net each.) 

Of recent years the production of table-literature, that is 
to say of books the primary object of which is to solace 
the lonely vigil of premature callers, has received a fresh 
impetus from the invention of the three-colour process. 
In place of the “ Book of Beauty ” or “ Portfolio of 
Royalty,” without which no lady’s drawine-room or 
fashionable physician’s waiting-room was complete in the 
forties, we now have overgrown octavos illustrated with 
sixty to a hundred full-page reproductions in colours, 
gaudily bound and issued with much flourishing of 
trumpets by one of Mr. Charles Heath’s numerous suc¬ 
cessors. To regard these volumes as serious contributions 
to art or literature would be to arrogate to them preten¬ 
sions which few could hope to justify. Their illustrations 
demand, as a rule, no weightier consideration than the 
picture postcards which they resemble, and which in some 
cases we know to be duplicate reproductions. Their 
letterpress, to which the publishers admittedly attach 
secondary importance, calls for no more exacting criticism 
than that applicable to guide-books and humbler topo¬ 
graphical works. 

The volumes on Warwickshire and Sussex which Messrs. 
Black have added to their “ Beautiful Books ” are typical 
examples of this class of literature. We have seen better 
results obtained from colour-printing, a process which is 
still in its infancy, but we have also seen worse. Mr. 
Wilfrid Ball’s paintings of Sussex are strictly objective, 
and give no clearer revelation of the painter’s personality 
than a faint suggestion of neatness, methodical habits and 
orderly behaviour. Of the county depicted they tell us 
with the help of colour a little more than could the average 
photographer, yet not so much as could a photographer 
with a gift for seizing the most salient and characteristic 
features of a landscape. In his choice of subject Mr. Ball 
has allowed himself to be obsessed by the picturesque 
cottage, and cottages and streets are not the monopoly 
of any single English county. Had he given us fewer of 
these and a greater number of more extensive views, as 
his Mailing Mill, Cliffs near Eastbourne, and Crowborough 
Heath, Mr. Ball’s illustrations would be more representa¬ 
tive of the county whose distinctive features, its woods, 
its downs and sea-bathed pasturages, are not sufficiently 
emphasised. 

Mr. Whitehead’s pictures of Warwickshire are more 
personal, and if all showed the same decorative charm and 
technical dexterity as his Guy’s Cliff Mill, his illustrations 
would take a high place in this series. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Whitehead frequently falls away from his own standard, 
and several of his illustrations have the appearance of 
being copies of photographs rather than direct impressions 
of nature. He is at his best in his broader sketches, where 
his vigorous colour touches atone for the weakness of his 
draughtsmanship, and atmosphere is not lost by the over- 
elaboration of unimportant details. His subjects are 
generally well chosen, though the leafiness of Warwickshire 
might have been insisted upon by his painting fewer swans 
ana more trees. 


In the generous snpply of text to this volume, Mr. Clivfe 
Holland says a great deal about Warwickshire, though 
very little that has not been said sufficiently before. The 
triteness of his style and his tender consideration for the 
ignorance of his reader are typically illustrated by his 
allusions to "William Shakespeare, one of the greatest 
poets of any age,” and to the Earl of March, " afterwards 
made Edward IV.” 

The letterpress of Sussex is shorter and less tedious. 
Of the three sections into which it is divided, the second, 
dealing with “ The Historical Development of Sussex," is 
decidedly the best and contains much matter with regard 
to Roman remains and family histories which will be of 
genuine interest to the amateur antiquary. Few people 
save reviewers, we imagine, take up a book of this class 
with the deliberate intention of reading it from cover to 
cover, but whosoever dips into this section of " Sussex ” is 
likely to find himself speedily immersed. 


MUSIC 

A HISTORY OF BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES 

Five hundred pages or thereabouts on the symphonies of 
Beethoven, published in this present year, do not inspire 
the reader with the expectation of much new reading, and 
on opening M. Prod’homme’s book, “ Les Symphonies de 
Beethoven,” the first impression is that somehow it has 
been belated, that it ought to have appeared at latest 
twenty years ago. But the author very modestly apolo¬ 
gises for this in a preface, on the grounds of “ la penurie 
d’ouvrages Merits en notre langue sur le grand compositeur 
allemand,” and he therefore attempts to do for his 
countrymen something of what Grove did for English- 
speaking music-lovers in “ Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies.” He has analysed each symphony and 
made careful investigation into the circumstances which 
influenced the production of each and its reception, and 
has compiled this ample volume from very full knowledge 
of his material. That this should be reached at second¬ 
hand was inevitable, but the author is not slow to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to many authorities, espe¬ 
cially to Nottebohm, Wasielewski, and Grove. 

M. Prod'homme’s personal share of the work is chiefly 
shown in the arrangement. The pDn is clear and simple 
and logically carried out. Each symphony has a chapter 
to itself, which is divided into three sections. The first 
deals with the antecedents of the work. It is partly 
biographical. How far the circumstances of his life 
affected Beethoven’s work must ever remain in some 
doubt. In certain places the two are easily connected, 
at others there seems something like a contradiction, as 
between the deep emotion of his letters and the light¬ 
heartedness of the fourth symphony. But this almost 
tabular arrangement saves the author from that sort of 
discussion which is now futile and even impertinent. The 
facts are given with copious quotations from the corres¬ 
pondence and other authorities, as well as references to, 
and quotations from Beethoven’s sketch-book. In the 
second section the symphony itself is analysed, with of 
course musical quotations of themes and important pas¬ 
sages. It is here that one feels some disappointment. 
The nine symphonies have been so often subjected to the 
process, from the crude statement of themes found in a 
concert programme to the really individual and glowing 
descriptions in which Sir George Grove excelled, that one ex¬ 
pects something more than the rather conventional eulogy 
and description of M. Prod'homme. In a work of this size 
an elementary knowledge of the symphonies might have 
been assumed, and a more detailed comparison of passages 
made and deductions drawn as to the composer’s own 
development. To take a single instance, the Introduction 
of the first symphony foreshadows in its tendency to 
break away from the tonic key the more extended excur¬ 
sions of this kind which introduce the fourth and seventh. 
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That chor J of C with the flattened seventh in it, which 
begins the first symphony, was in itself almost sufficient 
to proclaim Beethoven’s new epoch, but M. Prod’homme 
only says— 

L'attention fortement 4veill£e par ces sautes brusques, de quatre en 
quatre, apris cette sorte de lutte entre trois tonalites diff£rentes, le 
ton de la sympbonie s’impose et l'introduction, de douze mesures en 
tout, amine bientot le premier tbime. . . . 

and this lack of critical insight, or at any rate of the 
power or wish to convey such insight to the reader, is 
apparent through all the analyses. Where occasionally he 
indulges in a comparison with other works, as where he 
remarks on a similarity between the first subject of the 
Eroica and that of Brahms’s second symphony, the 
allusion is not very forcible. After all, there is little in 
common between these two, save the triple time and the 
fact that each is built on an arpeggio of the tonic chord. 

The third part of each chapter deals with the produc¬ 
tion of each symphony. First performances in various 
countries are recorded, and press notices and criticisms 
quoted at length. These are very much more interesting 
than the sections about the symphonies themselves, for in 
them is given a fairly complete picture of the advance of 
musical taste in general in the few years, only twenty-four, 
which saw the production of the nine symphonies. The 
quotations are full and drawn from all European 
countries, not even excluding England. There is a 
little too much of it, though it is good to include 
samples of the rather patronising comments on the 
first two symphonies, that we may appreciate the 
storm which gathered round the Eroica, and Beethoven’s 
ultimate justification in his complete acceptance by the 
best minds on the production of the Choral Symphony. 
It shows, in fact, quite a genius for selection, and 
it is this quality in the author, as displayed in the first 
and third parts of each chapter, which makes the book a 
striking collection of thought on Beethoven. It includes 
the thought of his contemporaries and of musicians who 
came after him, and it is excellently summed up and pre¬ 
sented by one whose knowledge is thorough and dis¬ 
criminating. 

The book is recommended in a short preface by 
M. Edouard Colonne, the eminent conductor, who pays 
therein a tribute to Beethoven’s genius, which to some 
extent atones for the lack of personal contribution of this 
kind in the work itself. We Englishmen, if we are en¬ 
thusiastic, are apt to take our enthusiasm for granted and 
leave it unexpressed, so it is good for us to read such 
words as these : 

Gloire & lui sur la terre! Les peuples pretent l’oreille; les his¬ 
torians proclament sa puissance; les interprMes repandent sa doc¬ 
trine ; le monde obdit i sa voix ; se bausser jusqu’a lui c’est devenir 
plus grand. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

The Cambridge University Press have ready and will 
issue next month a Bible so printed that both the 
Authorised and Revised Versions may be read from the 
same text, without difficulty and without need of reference 
from text to margin or from one text to a second. The 
method adopted is to print in large type such words as 
are common to both Versions. Where there is a difference 
between the Versions, however minute, the one line of 
large type divides into two parallel lines of smaller 
type, of which the upper gives the reading of the Revised 
and the lower that of the Authorised Version. Thus, by 
reading along the large type and following, where it ceases, 
the upper of the two small lines, the Revised Version 
may be read; while the large type, in conjunction with 
the lower of the small lines, gives the continuous text 
of the Authorised Version, Many methods have been tried 
to facilitate comparisons between the two texts, but it is 
claimed that no method other than that now adopted has 
given a comparative view of the two Versions showing at 


a glance the position, extent and exact nature of every 
difference between them. On account of the way in which 
the type is set, the Bible is to be known as “ The Interlinear 
Bible.” 

The third and concluding volume of " Christian Missions 
and Social Progress,” by the Rev. James Dennis is about 
to be published by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and 
Ferrier. 

Dr. James Donaldson, who has been Principal of 
St. Andrews University since 1889, has for some time 
been engaged on a work the character and scope of which 
are sufficiently indicated by its title—“ The Position of 
Women in Ancient Rome and among the Early Christians.” 
It is over forty years since Dr. Donaldson completed his 
“Critical History of Christian Literature from the Death 
of the Apostles till the Nicene Creed,” and almost a 
quarter of a century since his “ Lyra Graeca ” appeared. 
His new work is to be published by Messrs. Longmans. 

Mr. W. J. Bryan, before he proceeds on his projected 
Australasian tour, will finish his work on " The World’s 
Famous Orations.” The volumes—there will be ten in all 
—are to be published by Messrs. Funk and Wagnatls at a 
price that will bring the work, according to Mr. Bryan’s 
wish, within the reach of the working classes “as a 
stimulus to democracy in all English-speaking lands.” 
Three volumes will be devoted to Great Britain and three 
to America, and one volume respectively to Ireland, 
Continental Europe, Greece and Rome, thus covering, 
according to the publishers, “ the entire range of historic 
oratory from the time of Achilles to the day of Roosevelt 
and Campbell-Bannerman ” I 

Messrs. Skeffington’s new Autumn novels will include 
“ Bubble Reputation ” by Alfred Buchanan; “ Kinsman ” 
by David Heron; “The Betrayal of Mistress Donis”by 
George Cannock Dyke, and “The Web of Circumstance” 
by Dr. Lucian De Zilwa, all of which will be published 
early in September. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF •• DETAIL ” 

To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,—T he question put by “Inquirer” last week hastens my 
letter to you on the general subject of Pronunciation, which I should 
have been glad to postpone till the winter. 

Unfortunately the dictionaries give little help in such matters, even 
when not positively misleading, as like the •• Standard ” in the pre¬ 
sent instance, instead of seeking and conforming to the best rule or 
idiom, they merely balance the usages of certain arbitrarily selected 
“authorities” and advise the public to follow the majority. This 
futile and inane custom is adopted also by amateur mentors in literary 
and ordinary papers, as, for instance, where “ S. L. H.“ gave a list 
of authors writing "averse to” and "averse from" respectively, 
and decided that the former were the more numerous, whereas of 
course the latter phrase is the only correct one no matter how few 
use it. 

In the case of words like "detail.” where noun and verb are spelt 
alike, the rule is that the accent shall be on the first syllable in the 
former and on the second in the latter. This at once disposes of all 
such as the general public seem undecided about, eg., content, contract, 
control, combine, perfect, combat, address, accord, recess, concern, incline, de¬ 
tail, etc. Here sticklers will triumphantly imagine they have caught 
me in a trap, pointing to words like effect, delay, which are only 
accented one way. But now comes in the one great master rule 
which settles all such problems. This is the simple and obvious one 
that the idiom is to be followed as far as possible ; in other words, that 
in cases of doubt preference is to be given to the analogical form. 
Hence the first syllable is correctly stressed in the substantives defect, 
report, repute, refrain, resume, precise, expose, disguise, discourse, return, 
while even ally (which should be properly alliee), seeing it has 
assumed the present form, should also be pronounced to corre¬ 
spond. 

Pedants delight in evolving some new fashion in pronunciation be¬ 
cause, they say, it is " more euphonious," and distinguishes the 
superfine from the common herd. Thus, as if we bad not already 
trouble enough with our “ h,” they are constantly insisting that it 
should be silent in certain arbitrarily chosen words, such as hotel, 
herb, humble, historical, heroic (I don't know whether they include 
heterogeneous). Hence confusion is worse confounded and further per- 
lexities are added to the trials of writers and school-children. Yet 
ere again the great main rule smooths all difficulties. Wherever 
possible the aspirate should be sounded, that is, in every word in the 
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language but hour, heir, honour, honest, and their derivatives, nor would 
there be any harm if it were restored to these also, as they are mere 
accidental survivals from times when, as in the biblical horse 
and house, its pronunciation was a matter of individual taste and 
fancy. 

Euphony, indeed, is the worst possible criterion. It is appealed to 
in justification of the nauseous dragging in of French words or phrases, 
mostly by half-educated authors or journalists who have but a smat¬ 
tering of that language. Those who really are well versed in it use it 
the least. Thus in the admirable translations of Zola’s works by 
Ernest Vizetelly, it is but rarely that one finds a French word, 
although a slovenly writer would have yielded to the temptation to 
save trouble by simple transcription. People who so adore French 
should write in it altogether, if they can, and abjure their own tongue 
entirely. In cases where a new word for the French is really re¬ 
quired it should be anglicised completely. Thus fracas (rumpus, 
shindy, brawl, tussle) should rime with jackass (as in Burns). There 
are in French no such words as locale, morale, envelope, portmanteaux, 
double entendre, etc., at least with the meanings intended, and those 
who thus use them only advertise their own ignorance. There is 
no need to employ unpronounceable French words for rencounter, 
recounter, shamoy, employee, debauchee, attachce, avalanch, nor meaningless 
or ungrammatical alleged translations like “ on the carpet," "it goes 
without saying,” "castles in Spain," for "on the (table-)cloth,” "it 
needs no saying,” "castles in the air." If half the pains were 
taken to evolve or discover good English expressions that are ex¬ 
pended in looking up or inventing pseudo-French affectations, when 
indeed these are not mere indolent or brainless acceptations of cur¬ 
rent jargon, many good old words might come into use again. Thus 
“ scoil" expresses exactly the sense usually given by debris, “urchin" 
that of gamin, " mettle " or “ fettle" of moral(e), and so on. And is 
•• ballade " to be pronounced “ ballaid ” or " ballahd ” ? 

I cannot too strongly insist that Consistency is usually an infallible 
guide. As is pointed out on p. 127, appeals to even Latin usage soon 
lead to an impass, and as regards quantity the only safe rule to follow 
is : When in doubt, sound the vowel short. This for three reasons : 
first, because it sounds better (I make this concession to euphony); 
secondly, because the short vowels have more nearly retained their 
original phones ; and thirdly, because consistent with analogy and the 
genius of the language. Thus not only doctrinal, but inspiration, 
finance, trimor, respite, ilnamic, etc., ad libitum. So with the whole series 
of words like docile, hostile, mercantile. 

Many words have odd pronunciations without any reason at all. 
Thus indict, phthisis, schism, suffice, executive, conquer, regiment, clerh, etc., 
might all be spoken as spelt, brdeal is a dis-syllable (there is no Latin 
ordealis 1) and promenade should agree with parade or esplanade, tomato 
with potato. 

Evacustes A Phipson. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —This is essentially a question for the generation now com¬ 
mencing at elementary schools and all succeeding generations, and it 
concerns those who have already left school mostly as to their respon¬ 
sibility for the education of the former. In other words, it is hopeless 
and useless to expect educated people to alter their spelling until 
they are forced to do it by the invading custom of the youngsters 
when they mingle amongst them endowed with a close approximation 
to phonetic and logical spelling. Educated people however are the 
only ones who can instruct the young, and those who study the science 
and practise the art of teaching must at least be converted to recog¬ 
nising the benefits of phonetic spelling before it can be set to work in 
schools. 

To bring about this conversion is the task which reformers really 
have before them. It must consist mainly in breaking down or 
weakening antiquated prejudice so far as to establish toleration for 
elasticity in spelling and a general disregard for all the existing 
canons of Orthography as an indispensable mark of education and 
good breeding. 

Ingenious and elaborate stages of reform such as so ably arranged 
by Mr. E. A. Fypson in the Academy of August 4 are of very little 
practical utility. It is difficult to remember precise rules for limited 
reform, and no one can be hurt by adopting an elastic principle in 
preference to a rigid code. 

It is desirable that the untainted minds of the children should at 
once be emancipated from the senseless drudgery of memorising a 
multitude of grotesque arrangements of letters taken to designate 
sound but which are neither correct in accordance with any assignable 
rational and consistent values of the letters nor reliably indicative of 
the origin or history of the words. During the transition stage while 
these adolescents shall gradually displace the senescent users of the 
traditional spelling, it is inevitable that there should be a wild out¬ 
break of disorderly spelling. It is of little advantage to try and crystal¬ 
lise and stiffen this progress into a number of precisely graded stages. 
Elasticity and tolerance is what is most wanted. It is hopeless to 
demand uniformity. Nor should reformers be disheartened and their 
opponents be derisive because of the presentation of a host of schemes 
exhibiting larger or smaller degrees of divergence. In this branch of 
biological evolution, as in others, variation must supply the forms to 
be sifted by national selection. 

Geeevz Fyshek. 

August 10. 
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AUTHORS AND LITERARY AGENTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As it happens that I wrote the article on Agents in the 
August Fortnightly, concerning which you have made good-natured 
comments this week, perhaps you will let me answer the problem you 
have set in the following paragraph : 

“A, a novelist, has written a successful novel; B, his publisher, 
asks him for another, of course through C, his agent. But C happens 
to know that since A published that novel another firm of publishers 
has become desperately anxious for novels of that kind, and is willing 
to pay A half as much again as B is prepared to offer. What is C’s 
duty? To ' maintain the close literary relationship' between A and 
B, or to get for A the biggest profit he can ? Whichever he does, he 
will be in the black books of either author or publishers." 

It is a problem the agent is so often called upon to solve that the 
answer can be given off-hand. In the given circumstances the ordinary 
mundane agent, who would be the last to claim that he is ideal or that 
he wants to do anything except make his business profitable and at 
the same time give every one a fair deal, would carefully figure out 
whether the offer from the new publisher, whom we will call D, would 
bring as much ultimately in money and prestige to client A as B's 
offer. If he decides that, everything considered, D's offer is better 
than B’s, he gives B a chance to equal D’s offer. If B won’t do it D 
gets the book, and B can have no reasonable ground of complaint, 
while A (we will hope) realises anew the advantage of having the 
right sort of an agent for work that is in demand. The less the value 
of the author's work, the less the value of an agent to him. That 
sounds like a paradox, but it is absolutely true, and my article in the 
August Fortnightly was intended to prove it. 

Curtis Brown. 

August 11. 
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A Triumph in 
Book Publishing. 
r r 

A NEW & POWERFUL NOVEL 

BY 

HALL CAINE 

ENTITLED 

“DRINK” 

Never before Published In 
Book Form. 

NoW Ready Everywhere 
at Sixpence . 
r tr 


This dramatic story, in addition to being 
an Enthralling Love Story propounds a 
startling theory with regard to the Cure 
of Intemperance and raises many debate- 
abl£ points, while at the same time sug¬ 
gesting new and far-reaching possibilities. 

dr 

This Novel, which promises to be 

THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 

is now on Sale at all Newsagents, price 6d., or 
will be sent, post free, for 8d., from 

GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Every Amateur Gardener should read 

Gardening Made Easy 

Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of "The Garden.” 202 pages. 
33 illustrations. The most practical gardening book ever pub¬ 
lished. Price is. net. Post free, is. 3d. 


Published at the Offices of " COUNTRY LIFE " Ltd. 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. Vol. I. With nearly 

500 illustrations, many in colours. Cloth, 08 . net. Post free, 08 . 8d. 

DELACROIX. With an Introduction by 

Henri Frantz, With 48 full-page Illustrations 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 

GIOVANNI BELLINI. With an Introduc- (Newnes' 

tion by Everard Meykell. With 65 full-page ' . , . ., . 
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FRA ANGELICO. With an Introduction 

by Edgcumbe Staley. 64 full-page Reproductions 
and a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
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an Introduction by R. De La Sizeranne. 
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THE TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK. 

BYRON S POEMS. 3 vols. 
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. Postage ad. extra. 


CHEVALIER BAYARD 

Lambskin, 2s. 6d> net; doth, 2s. net. 

Postage ad. extra. 

THE DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. 

With an Introduction by A. J. Finbbrg. 7 s. 6d. 
net. By post 7s. lOd. 

CHARLES MERYON. By Hugh Stokes. 
VAN DYCK. By Frank Newbolt. 

7s. 6d. net each. By post 7 s. lOd. 


(Newnes’ 
Pocket Classics.) 


(Modern Master 
Draughtsmen.) 


(Great 


Etchers.) 


FRENCH POTTERY. By Henri Frantz. ( Library of 

With 86 Full-page Plates, of which several are in V-,, \ 

colour. 7 s. 0 d.net. By post 7 s lOd. Applied Arts.) 

THE SPOILERS. By Edwin Pugh. Illustrated by C. E. 

Brock. 0 s. Post free 0 s. 4 d. 

THE CHINESE AT HOME. Adapted from the French 

of Emile Bard. By H. Twitchrlu With numerous Illustrations. 
7 s. 0 d. net. Post free. 8s. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

GOLF FAULTS ILLUSTRATED. By G. W. Beldam and 

J. ft. Taylor. Large 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. nef. By post SS. 4 d. The 
cheapest and most authoritative work upon this popular game. 

SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 

Forthcoming 6s. Novels. 

THE PATH OF GLORY GEORGES OHNEl 


THE OLD HOUSE! 
AT THE CORNER/ 

THE TEA-PLANTER 


GEORGES OH NET 

Author of "The Money-Maker[Aug. sj. 

FLORENCE WARDEN 
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STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
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SPECIAL EDITION, about 9} by 6} inches, bound in full parchment, 
with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a Special Coloured Woodcut Fron¬ 
tispiece after Botticelli, 15s. net, [ Preparing. 


THE ANNALS OF 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, 1732-1897. 

By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 

2 vols.. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. With 45 Illustrations. [Sept. 6 : 
WRITE FOR A PROSPECTUS. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

A New Edition, with a NEW PREFACE, Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


THE POCKET THACKERAY. 

Favourite Passages setected by ALFRED H. HYATT. 

Small Pocket size. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. [Shortly. 

ALSO, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRIOR. 

THE POCKET R. L. STEVENSON. 

THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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NeW Sixpenny Novels. [ shortly. 

BAIL UP! By Hume Nisbet. 
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Price Threepence 


Education 


Appointments Vacant 


Books Wanted 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF GREEK. 


Provost—T. Gregory Foster, Ph.D., 


T HE following Prospectuses are now ready, 
and may be had on application to the 
Secretary:— 

Faculty of Arts and Laws (including 
Economics). 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Medical Sciences. 

The Indian School. 

The Department of Fine Arts. 

The Department of Engineering. 

The School of Architecture. 

The Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, etc. 

Post Graduate courses and arrangements 
for Research. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for Students 
desiring to graduate at the University of London 
in any of the following faculties:—Arts, Laws, 
Medicine, Science, Engineering, and Economics 
and Political Science. 

Students who graduate in any one of the 
following Faculties, Arts, Laws, Science, Engineer¬ 
ing, and Economics, are eligible under the new 
regulations for Commissions in the Army. 

FEES. 

Composition Fee 3 years' course in the Faculty 
of Arts, 63 guineas. 

Composition Fee 3 years’ course in the School 
of Engineering or School of Architecture, 115 
guineas. 

Composition Fee Preliminary Scientific Course, 
33 guineas. 

Composition Fee Complete M.B. course, 135 
guineas. 

Fees in the Faculty of Science vary according 
to the course taken from about 33 guineas to 40 
guineas a year. 

Students are admitted to courses of instruction 
in any one subject, provided there be room. 

Special provision is made for Post-graduate and 
Research work in the various subjects taught at 
the College. 

Residence for women students is provided at 
College Hall, Byng Place. A list of recognised 
boarding residences for men and women students 
is also kept. 

W. W. SETON, M.A., 

Secretary. 

N EUILLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to atudy French and to continue their Education 
in all branches;excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 15a 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


P RIVATE SECRETARIES. Specially 
TRAINED and INTRODUCED. McEwan’s 
(Royal) Shorthand (imparted in one-fifth of the 
time usually required to master shorthand) in¬ 
creases a candidate's chances of success a hundred¬ 
fold. See prospectus (free). The British School, 
97 New Bond Street, W. 

SCHOFIELD & JES8OP, LTD., 

SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

ai 7 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


T HE UNIVERSITY COURT of the 
UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW will on 
October 4 or some subsequent date proceed to 
appoint a Professor to occupy the above Chair 
which is now vacant. 

The appointment will take effect as from October 
1,1906. 

The normal salary is fixed by Ordinance at 
£1000. The Chair has an Official Residence 
attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culfam and 
carries with it the right to a pension on conditions 
prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the Under¬ 
signed, who will furnish any further information 
desired, 20 copies of his application and 20 copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit on or 
before September 22, 1906. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


M essrs, schofield & jessop,L td. 

217 PICCADILLY, W. beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost 


Books for Sale. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin’s Lanr, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Strbrt, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


F ishing in Derbyshire & around 

FISHING IN WALES, both by W. M. 
Gallighan, post 8vo, cloth, new; published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. gd. each, post free.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


J. POOLE & CO. “Sg“ 

104 Charing Cross Road, London. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

A 1 inquiries as to Prices of Books itl our VERY LARGB 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth 5 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 37 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 180a; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd ft Townsend, X 3 DiUwyn Street, Swansea._ 


MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
*"■* HER ALDICA. Vol. ii. First Series (about 1870), wanted; 
good price given-—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 
Vol 1., 1869 for sale.) 


Typewriting: 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 

YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited.—Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. iod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


Art 


E xhibition of contemporary 

GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


NOW OPEN. 10 to 6. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.—the queen's 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 

T HE Reading Rooms will be closed from 
Saturday, September 1, to Wednesday, Sep¬ 
tember 3, inclusive. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 

Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 

August 21, 1906. 


QUEEN’S HALL 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Every Evening at 8 

THE QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conductor—M r. Henry J. Wood. 

is.. 2s., 3s.. 5s., usual agents, Chappell's Box 
Office, Queen’s Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street. W, 

Robert Newman, Manager. 
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§*- The ‘Book eVery= 

body is Reading 

--- 

“DRINK” 

By HALL CAINE 

A New Powerful and Dramatic Novel by 
the Foremost Novelist of the Day 

On Sale Everywhere at SIXPENCE 

Other Volumes in Newnes’ 6d. Novels are: 

THE HERB MOON. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

THE CRUISE OP THE CACHALOT. By F. T. BuUen. 
FLOTSAM. By H. Seton Merriman. 

PEARL MAIDEN. By H. Rider Haggard. 

PHYLLIS. By Mrs. Hungerford. 

THE BREAD OF TEARS. By G. B. Burgin. 

THE MARTYRED FOOL. By D. Christie Murray. 
LAD Y ROSES DA UGH TER. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


THESS ARE sold by all booksellers, or will l e sent, for 
EIGHTOENCE EACH, BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


THE LAST NOVEL OF 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


ENTITLED 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS, 


IS CONTAINED IN 


THE GRAND MAGAZINE 

FROM DECEMBER 1905 TO AUOJUST 1906. 

The Nugiao.s contiiping this m y be procured fi«m all Bookseller! for 3* 4jd., or.will be 

sent, post free, for 4s., from 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Seuthampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 


Bandy Avgust 17 

A NEW NOVEL by 

John Oliver 

Hobbes Craigie) 

entitled 

THE DREAM 

and 

THE BUSINESS 

Price 6s. 

This is unquestionably the most 
brilliant novel John Oliver Hobbes 
has written. It is crowded with 
figures, each of which is a distinc¬ 
tive personality conceived with that 
vividness and definiteness of out¬ 
line which we expect in the work 
of John Oliver Hobbes; there are 
pictures of Society life and the 
life of the stage, scenes abroad 
and at home, two very fascinating 
love stories, and sympathetic 
studies both of Nonconformity and 
Roman Catholicism; while inter¬ 
woven with the tale is a problem of 
modern life which will interest 
every reader and cause every 
reader to think. The story is 
written with John Oliver Hobbes’s 
wonted epigrammatic incisiveness 
and scholarliness of phrase, is full 
of movement and animation, and 
will probably come to be regarded 
as one of the most notable contri¬ 
butions to English fiction for the 
last decade. 

Note.—A Sixpenny Edition of 
John Oliver Hobbes’s first story, 
“Some Emotions and A Moral,” 
will be issued i ma sad ia tely. 

T. FISHER UNWIN* 

I Adelphi Terrace, London 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

We have found not a little entertainment in two 
volumes of essays, or, rather, occasional papers, by 
Mr. Samuel McChord Crothers, an American man of 
letters. Mr. Crothers is not a formal essayist: he is a 
causeur, a chatter, a cultivated person who takes you aside 
and talks as he will, starting from a given topic, but 
leaving it when he wishes to, talking round and about it, 
always freshly, usually with some pleasing paradox, some¬ 
times brilliantly. The title of one of his volumes, “ The 
Gentle Reader,” appealed to us at once, and the first 
paper fulfilled our hopes. The Gentle Reader, Mr. Crothers 
implies, has not yet died out, and he gives some account 
of his characteristics ; but what he is really anxious to talk 
about is the author who wrote for the gentle reader, 
and so encouraged him to survive. This is the fine old 
leisurely class of authors, of whom none are left; the 
kind that took the gentle reader aside, and interrupted the 
business in hand to have a good talk over it, much as a 
modern plumber will interrupt his work to talk about it 
with his mate. 


Fielding wrote like that, with his long and delightful 
digressions in the middle of a story; Isaak Walton was 
another of the order ; in Sterne we find the manner carried 
to an extreme. Montaigne, Burton, and many another 
had no business; they were all for these interruptions. 
And there are the authors with whom it is a delight to 
dwell, the authors who become personal friends of the 
gentle reader. They talk to him about himself and abont 
themselves; and he buys them to keep, not to devour. 


The point of view has changed since the days of those 
writers. Nowadays we aim not at reading, but at having 
read (the distinction is Mr. Crothers’s, and a good one). 
And much of it is waste labour. When a man complains 
that the great number of new books prevents him reading 
the old books, he is making a feeble excuse. It is easier, 
says Mr. Crothers somewhere (in a paper, we fancy, on 
“ The Honorable Points of Ignorance ”), to talk about a 
new book before you have read it, than after. And one 
reason for that, which appears to have escaped him, is 
this: that, thanks to the modern Press, it is very easy to 
get a good idea (good, that is, for purposes of conversa¬ 
tion) of a new book in ten minutes. 


The wise man will choose carefully two papers which 
■deal with books, opposed, if possible, in point of view and 
in manner of treatment; and he will read both. He will 
thus, in one evening, have observed from both sides all the 
new books, and will be wellprimed against his next dinner¬ 
party. The rest of the week remains for the reading and 
reading again of the old books. So that we light on some¬ 
thing ofa paradox. The more literary journalism there is, 


the more time has the really gentle reader for his old 
friends. He may, however, now and then make a new 
friend; and we find qualities in Mr. Crothers’s ‘‘Gentle 
Reader” and ‘‘Pardoner’s Wallet” which will endear 
him to many. _ 

From America we receive more books of such essays or 
papers than come from all the English publishers. The 
reason possibly is that, since there are more readers and 
writers in America than in England, therefore there are 
more examples of each different kind of book. But the 
essay, or the occasional paper, is becoming rarer and rarer 
in England. The essayist labours, of course, under a great 
disadvantage. Steele, Hazlitt, Stevenson, one or another 
is sure to be thrown in his teeth by the reviewers, just as 
it used to be the foolish fashion to tell a minor post that 
he was not a Milton. But the novelist labours under the 
same burden: Fielding, Scott and Thackeray have lived 
and written; and the thought does not deter the novelist. 
The dearth of essays is probably due to the prevalence 
of fiction. The stimulus or the sedative, doctors tell us, 
must be increased, if it is to preserve its efficacity. The 
palate enured to chilis finds no flavour in white pepper. 
And the taste formed on novels, the hottest and strongest 
kindest of mental food, finds the essay insipid. So far 
as the interpretation of life goes, we are ready to believe 
that a novel—a good novel—gives more of it than an 
equally good essay; but we may be permitted a sigh for 
the disappearance of a peculiarly pleasant form of literary 
art. 


In the third series (vol. ii.) of “ Archaeologia Aeliana” 
the miscellaneous tracts relating to antiquity published 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, we 
find a very interesting paper by Dr. T. M. Allison on 
“The Flail and its Varieties.” It seems strange, soms- 
how, to find the flail referred to as an “antiquity,” and 
yet the people under sixty who have actually seen it in 
use must be few. The present writer saw it but once ; 
wielded by a man on the little threshing-floar at the 
bottom of an old west-country garden. That was nearly 
thirty years ago, and the thresher then spoke of himself 
as one of the few men left who knew how to wield the 
dangerous instrument. Dangerous it must have been, no 
less so than a stock-whip, in the hands of an inexperienced 
workman. 


“The flail,” writes Dr. Allison, “is mention’d by 
Milton, Shakespeare, Burns and Oliver Wendell Holmes [a 
queer conjunction of names], but is not named in 
Scripture.” The last part of the statement sounds odd, 
until we remember that corn in the East is trodden out, 
not threshed. The threshing-floor, which is often made 
the symbol of judgment and retribution in the Old 
Testament, was the place where the beasts trod out the 
grain. One cannot but imagine, however, what splendid 
use the Old Testament writers would have made of the 
flail, had they known it. The measured fall of its 
unceasing blows has much that is terrible about it. 


Some of the words Dr. Allison preserves are interesting. 
A flail is in Gaelic a “ suist,” in Scotch a “ flinging-tree ” 
—readers of Burns will remember his lines; 

The thresher's weary flingin'-tree 
The lee-lang day had tired me ; 

And when the sun had clos’d his e’e. 

Far i’ the West, 

Ben i' the spence, right pensively 
I gaed to rest; 

—a “ threshall ” in Hampshire, a “ drashall ” in Devon, 
“ the sticks” in Weadale, and “ frail ” in South Durham 
and Yorkshire. The handle was called in England and 
Ireland the “handstaff”, the “haft” in Scotland, 
“ lorg ” in-Gaelic, and “ oolldp ” or “ coltopon ” in original 
Irish; and the second stick, or “ soople ’’-—that which is 
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attached to the handle, usually by a thong of leather, and 
falls on the com—was called the “beater" in Hamp¬ 
shire, the “ soople ” or “ swingle ” in Northumberland, 
the “swingle” in Kent, the “swipple" in Yorkshire, 
“buailten” in Gaelic, and “buailtan” or “ booltan ” in 
old Irish. In Devon the souple was called the “ flail ” 
(the whole thing being the “ drashall”) and the " thresh¬ 
ing-tree” in Perthshire. The Old English name for it 
was the “ swingle-tree.” These are only a few of the 
terms given by Dr. Allison, whose article is full of lore on 
the subject and amply illustrated. It is strange to reflect 
that the Japanese have always used flails for threshing 
rice, though their bamboo flail is a clumsy weapon. 


The Times of last Thursday had an interesting article 
on the Library of the University of London, which is 
shortly to be thrown open, under certain restrictions, to 
the public. Many of the books in it belonged to George 
Grote, the historian of Greece, and to Professor Augustus 
de Morgan. Grote bequeathed his books—mainly classical 
and historical—to the University, and his habit (shared 
by Professor de Morgan) of writing bibliographical and 
biographical notes in them adds considerably to their 
interest and value. Other benefactors of the library have 
been the Goldsmiths’ Company, which presented among 
many other things Professor Somerton Foxwell’s library, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, Lord Granville, Lord Avebury, and 
others. The librarian is Mr. Lawrence W. Haward, and 
the assistant librarian is Mr. Reginald A. Rye. The 
Library is to be opened by Lord Rosebery on October 29. 

Some of the books are of rare value and importance. 
Bibliophiles will be interested in the “ Kalendarium ” of 
Joannes de Monteregio, printed by Ratdolt in 1476, which 
is the first known book with a title-page bearing the 
printer’s names and date, information usually kept in 
those days for the colophon. Then there are fine copies 
of the first four editions of Euclid, the first edition being 
Venice, 1482; a Bale: “ Illustrium Maioris Britanniae 
Scriptorum ” (Ipswich, 1548), which is “ the foundation 
of English Biography,” and a “ Whetstone of Witte, 
whiche is the seconde parte of Arithmetike,” by Robert 
Record, 1557, which is the book referred to by Sir Walter 
Scott in “ The Fortunes of Nigel ” as the only book in the 
usurer’s house besides the Bible. 


In a little book of jottings called “ Notes of a Nomad,’’ 
by W. A. Horn (published by Messrs. Melville and Mullen), 
we find an extraordinary example of ingenuity. He was 
challenged, it appears, to write thirty lines on sea-sick¬ 
ness, with a musical term in every line; and here is his 
first stanza: 

If rolling is her crotchet 
This vessel ought to score : 

She spoils my rest, she spoils my votes, 

She spoils my repertoire. 

But he improves as he goes on: 

There demi goes my dinner. 

As the ship on upper C 
Appoggiaturas. Oh ! the brute, 

She’s pitched too high for me. . . . 

I know you'll think me very bass. 

I’ll pause till calm prevails ; 

It's all because they've gone and set 
A bad falsetto sails. 

I cannot scale the dizzy mast : 

The chords are very slack ; 

Oh ! how I shake ; 1 know I shall 
B flat upon my back. 

I’ll bet a tenor that she strikes 
The bar upon the lee ; 

■ Andante up the money, should 
She safely reach tbe key. 

Poker players will see the meaning of the reference 
contained in the word “ Andante.” 


The joy of misquotation is so widely diffused that it 
seems a pity to reserve the following instance of that error 
for private consumption. Every one knows Longfellow’s 
“ Resignation ”: 

There Is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there. 

This was given in a recent examination paper, obviously 
without intent to parody, as: 

There is no flock, however watched and tended. 

But one black sheep is there. 


An example of the misuse of a single word was furnished 
by another candidate, who credited Mr. Chamberlain with 
a habit of collecting orchards. The figure known to 
grammarians as litotes, and defined as the suggestion of a 
strong notion by the use of a weak form of speech, was 
pleasantly exemplified as follows: “ Sometimes, as in the 
case of rabbits, the hobby is neglected, and unpleasant 
circumstances may arise.” A seer was defined as one who 
overlooks work done by others. Wordsworth’s “poring 
antiquarian” became a -perspiring curio-hunter, and the 
immortal twins were partially disguised as “ Romulus and 
Romford.” 


With reference to our suggestion made two weeks ago 
that, as among servants there is one voice for the mistress 
and another for the kitchen, so among poor people there 
is one language for the “ quality ” and another for their 
own circle, a correspondent writes pointing out that in 
one district of England at least, the Peak of Derbyshire, 
the natives are bilingual. 


“ Amongst themselves they speak the old Derbyshire 
dialect, which resembles the English of the First Prayer- 
book of Edward VI.: but they keep modem English for 
strangers who live amongst them, the clergyman, the 
schoolmaster, and the policeman, whom they habitually 
speak of as ‘ foreigners.’ So-and-So’s daughter is his 
‘wench,’ children they call ‘childer,’ ornaments are 
‘ gauds,’ and my wife was much surprised one day at being 
asked if she had ever ‘a cast-away body,’ meaning a 
bodice, ‘ to give to a poor wench.’ ” Probably this bi¬ 
lingual state is common all over the country. 


Professor Richard Lodge, occupant of the History chair 
in Edinburgh University, in opening the holiday courses 
in modern languages in the northern capital the other day, 
paid a fine tribute to the influence of Sir Walter Scott. 
The Scots, according to Professor Lodge, who were born on 
this side the Border, had proved themselves the most 
adaptable nation in the history of Europe, the most eager 
and most ready to learn from its neighbours and allies. 
It was only at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that the Scots intercourse with the continent of Europe 
ceased to be a conspicuous element in the development 
of Scotland; and this change Dr. Lodge attributed 
above everything else to the genius of Sir Walter Scott, 
which operated more strongly, he was certain, than the 
Act of Union or the growth of commerce to bridge 
over the gulf which had so long divided England from 
Scotland. In commemoration of Scott’s birthday, the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow statues of Scott, it may be 
stated, were florally decorated on August 15, his birthday, 
and there is a proposal that the anniversary of the great 
romancist’s death next month should be appropriately 
celebrated at Dryburgh Abbey. 


It was mentioned in the Academy the other week that 
the librarian of Camberwell Central Library was engaged 
in a biographical work relating to noted Camberwellians. 
It was not stated, however—and the fact is not very 
widely known—that Lord Byron spent a part of his early 
schooldays at an academy in the Dulwich district of 
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Camberwell. It is an interesting and little known fact, 
too, that Mendelssohn composed his “ Spring Song." in a 
house on Denmark Hill adjoining the new Ruskin Park. 
The editor of the South London Mail is engaged, we 
understand, on a South London bibliography. * 


Among recent acquisitions to the British Museum 
Library is a small volume, “‘Poems,’ J. Ballantyne, 
Edinburgh, 1803," in which appear for the first time and 
anonymously Thomas Campbell’s “Lochiel’s Warning" and 
“ Hohenlinden.” The original manuscript of the former 
has long been in the possession of Lord Minto at Minto 
House, Hawick, where the poem was written. Both poems 
were written in 1802,"and the latter—called by its author 
“ a mere drum and trumpet thing ’’—was rejected by the 
Greenock Advertiser. 


Professor Saintsbury, whose “appreciation” of Walter 
Pater forms the chief feature of the August Bookman, 
writes that: “ If you cannot construe Pater aright from 
the * Studies,’ the * Marius,’ and the ‘ Appreciations,’ he 
himself would do you very little good if he could arise and 
speak afresh with whatever considerations and correc¬ 
tives. ... In literature ... I know no one who supplies 
at once so much stimulus, and so much practical help, 
with such a range of illustrative enjoyment into the 
bargain. And apart from literature—in almost the widest 
ranges of thought and life—I can see no reason why his 
method should not be applied with an infinite gain of 
satisfaction to the soul as well as to the senses: and with 
no necessary—with no even probable—prospect of disaster, 
except in cases where disaster was antecedently all but 
certain.” 


We are sometimes told that romance is dead, and that 
the adventures of the heroes of “ Kingston of the wind 
and wave” or of “ Ballantyne the brave,” can never again 
be witnessed in real life. But the papers of the last week 
have given us facts that make Defoe, or Stevenson, even 
J ules Verne, seem timid inventors. It seems that Robinson 
Crusoe’s island has disappeared in the Valparaiso upheaval, 
though whether Defoe intended the island to be on the 
East or the West of South America is a point never likely 
to be settled beyond dispute. If the earthquake has 
carried off the island, then it has plagiarised Jules Verne. 
At the same time' we have the starting of the good ship 
Xena for a mysterious treasure island somewhere off the 
African coast in the approved manner of Stevenson him¬ 
self. A Captain Jones left a chart telling of a spot in the 
ocean where diamonds apparently may be had for the 
mere scratching of the earth, and a secret expedition has 
been fitted out to secure the treasure. The Xena, under 
sealed orders, is now on the way, and even in these days 
of much traffic and fast ships, expects to be able to elude 
the vigilance of all “ shadowers.” 


We understand that the Russian Government has pur¬ 
chased the library of Alexander Pushkin. It is to be housed 
temporarily in the Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg, 
and there is a proposal on foot to found a museum, bearing 
the name of the poet, to which the library will be trans¬ 
ferred. 


Mr. D. S. MacColl is heartily to be congratulated on the 
first acquisition made by the Tate Gallery under his keeper- 
ship. Ford Madox Brown’s Chaucer at the Court of 
Edward III. is of great intrinsic value as an example of 
the decorative treatment of an historical subject, and it is 
not less welcome as a reminder of the long roll of famous 
British painters unrepresented, or inadequately represented, 
in what is nominally the National Gallery of British Art. 
Hitherto the Tate Gallery has contained but one example 
of Brown’s noble art, Christ Washing Peter’s Feet, and 
though the first master of Rossetti may now be said to be 


satisfactorily represented, no work by his second, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, finds a place in the collection. We hear 
that a movement is on foot to secure his last painting. The 
Lady of Shalott for the Tate Gallery, and if its purchase can 
be effected we know no work by Mr. Hunt better calculated 
to impress posterity with his great gifts as a designer and 
illustrator. 


Within the last few days there have also been bung in 
the Tate Gallery five new Turners— Tivoli, The Arch of 
Constantine, The Burning of The Ships, The Old Chain Pier, 
Brighton, and A Ship Aground —raised from the tomb of 
those apartments in the National Gallery to which the 
public has not access. The new director, Sir Charles 
Holroyd, has done well in so speedily bringing these long- 
hidden works before the public, but the steady dispersal 
of a collection bequeathed to the nation on the express 
condition that it should be kept together in one building 
emphasises the need for a separate gallery in which the 
huge Turner bequest of oils, water colours and drawings 
might more worthily be housed and more effectively dis¬ 
played. We trust that when the Government consider 
the question of the extension of the National Galleries at 
Trafalgar Square and Millbank—the necessity of which 
was urged by the Earl of Carlisle in the House of Lords 
a few weeks ago—they will recognise that the formation 
of a separate Turner Gallery will be the best solution of 
this problem as well as the discharge of a debt long over¬ 
due. 


Nothing is more difficult to gauge than the taste of a 
future generation in art, and a picture which cost an acute 
critic thousands of pounds one year may be worth only 
hundreds a decade later. The late Mr. Woods was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most far-seeing buyers of his age, 
but that there is no royal road to success as a picture- 
dealer or picture-collector is proved by the auction room 
records. In the current issue of a contemporary monthly 
Mr. W. Roberts has an article on “ The Ups and Downs 
of Picture Prices,” in which he tabulates a number of 
recent records, several of which have already been given 
in the Academy. Mr. Woods bought carefully, and his 
purchases were comparatively few, but hardly any of them 
realised less than he gave. A pair of vases of flowers by 
Baptiste, for which he gave seven shillings, brought fifty- 
four guineas at his sale in May; his greatest triumphs, 
however, were Hoppner’s Lady Waldegrave and Lawrence’s 
Miss Emily C. Ogtlvie. Bought for twenty-three pounds 
and two hundred guineas respectively, they realised six 
thousand and three thousand guineas. No one, we think, 
has beaten, or is likely to beat, Mr. Wynn Ellis's record 
for the Gainsborough Duchess of Devonshire: it cost him 
sixty-five pounds and was purchased by Messrs. Agnew 
for over ten thousand pounds. At the sale of Raeburn’s re¬ 
maining works in 1877, forty-nine portraits were sold for 
six thousand pounds. Within the last two seasons thir¬ 
teen of his pictures have brought no less than forty-two 
thousand nine hundred pounds. 


Gainsborough’s Portrait of Viscountess Tracy was pur¬ 
chased in 1895 for one thousand five hundred pounds; in 
1906 it sold for six thousand guineas. Morland’s Morning , 
Higglers Preparing for Market, brought only fifty-five 
guineas in 1861; last year it realised two thousand 
guineas. Twenty guineas was paid for Rembrandt’s The 
Evangelist in 1854, and two thousand guineas in 1905. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Simplicity : Miss Gwatkin cost one 
hundred and sixty guineas in 1884, and two thousand one 
hundred guineas in 1905: ten years hence we think the 
price will have dropped. Romney’s The Stanhope Children 
realised only twenty-eight guineas in 1872, and was sold 
for four thousand six hundred guineas in June; and 
Turner’s Rape of Europa, which brought two hundred and 
ninety-five guineas in 1871 went for six thousand four 
hundred guineas in the same month. On the other side 
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we have Mr. C. T. Garland paying two thousand guineas 
in 1905 for Gainsborough’s Portrait of Indiana Talbot, 
which was bought for nine hundred and eighty guineas a 
year later. Among the “downs” list the mid-Victorian 
artists hold a conspicuous place. As Mr. Roberts says: 
"Time has indeed had his revenge, and the Academy sen¬ 
sations of the fifties and sixties of the last century are now 
lor the most part the despised and rejected of the auction 
room.” 


Mr. Nugent Monck, the Secretary of the English Drama 
Society, is arranging to revive, under the auspices of the 
Chester Archaeological Society the cycle of fourteenth- 
century plays written for the Chester guilds. It is hoped 
that the representation will take place at Whitsuntide 
1907. 


LITERATURE 

THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Tile Oxford Treasury of English Literature. Vol. i. Old 

English to Jacobean. By G. E. Hadow and VV. H. Hadow. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 3 s. 6d.) 

Unable to believe seriously that we can produce any 
literature as good as our predecessors did, we turn our 
attention in the present age to the past and devote our 
main energies to making sure that our successors shall 
have an exsct and complete knowledge of that. We will 
establish truth for them in the field of literature, let 
daylight into dark corners and see that their heritage shall 
reach them in good order. The day of “ Elegant 
Extracts,” when men were willing to take their literature 
in disconnected sips and bites like a woman’s meal, is 
over. We have realised that a poem or a work of prose 
’oses most, if not all, of its value if it is read or learned 
apart from its surroundings, detached from its contem¬ 
poraries, without reference to the history of its growth 
irom earlier efforts and its influence on later. The aim, 
that is, of students and teachers is to see English literature 
as a live and organic whole, a thing that grew, influenced 
by its “environment,” by historical and social events; a 
thing with its roots in the national srul, drawing its 
nourishment from the national development, growing 
luxuriantly or feebly, stiffly or generously, according to 
the kind of nourishment it could receive at the different 
stages in its life. It is for that reason, no doubt, and not 
for any particular interest or sustenance they can offer to 
the modern mind that the sources and origins are searched 
and studied; that we read Beowulf and Cynewulf, Gower, 
Skelton or Wyatt. And more: to be logical we must 
hold that the subject cannot be fully understood unless 
even the inferior works of inferior writers are kept 
alive. They are part of the great plant: it is impossible 
to know it thoroughly without paying to these weak or 
withered shoots the due share of attention: and it has 
more than once occurred that such apparently negligible 
members have been the means whereby the main and 
splendid limbs attained their full glory. 

That is the spirit in which Mr. and Miss Hadow have set 
to work to compile the Treasury of which the first volume 
is before us. Their aim is to indicate “ the chief land¬ 
marks in the progress of English Literature." That means 
thattobegin with, their title isa misnomer. A “ treasury ” 
of literature is, surely, a collection of its choicest things, 
not a swilt survey of its history. We read a “ treasury ” 
purely lor pleasure (which will be the greater if we know 
the history of the jewels): we study a book like this as a 
preparation for the proper appreciation of the contents of 
a treasury. This is an illustrated handbook to the study 
of the medals in our cabinet. And a good handbook it is. 
The subject, as the authors point out, had to be divided 
into chapters, and these chapters must each have either a 
main topic or a main chronological period : taken ail in 


all, these chapter headings have been wisely chosen, and if 
the reader will bear in mind the authors’ warning against 
trusting to hard and fast divisions in such a subject, he 
will not be misled by them. The first chapter is Old 
English Literature, begininning not with Caedmon but 
with Beowulf and containing translated selections also 
from Cynewulf and Alfred’s Orosius. We come. next to 
the lyric poems produced under the French influence 
that came in with and after the Conquest—“ Sumer 
is icumen in,” the “ Spring Song ” and Hendyng’s 
Proverbs; and these are followed by the romance, 
the fabliau and the ballad. In chapter iv. we find 
the “Nationalist Reaction,” with extracts from “Sir 
Gawayn; ” and in chapters v. and vi. we have Chaucer, 
Gower, Lydgate and Occleve. To keep, for a moment, to 
poetry, chapter viii. gives us “ The Revolt against Poetic 
Convention,” which means Skelton and the ballads ; and 
in chapter ix. we come to the influence of the Renaissance 
in Italy, with Wyatt, Surrey and Sackville. Spenser has 
chapter x.; the Elizabethan songs and sonnets chapter xi-i 
and the last chapter gives “ The Followers,” by which 
the compilers mean the poets of the Jacobean decline, 
Giles Fletcher, Browne, Drayton, Chapman. Two chap¬ 
ters, meanwhile, have been given to prose; chapter vii. 
includes Mandeville to More ; and chapter xii- Elizabethan 
Prose, the euphuists, Bacon and the colloquial school of 
Nash and Dekker. The selections occupy much more 
space than the introductions, and the whole book runs to 
three hundred and fifty-six crown octavo pages. 

This, clearly, is no treasury. A treasury of English 
literature from Old English to Jacobean without a line of 
“ Pearl,” a word of Raleigh, or Hooker, or Burton, a stanza 
of Peele, or Lodge, or “ A. W.,” with only three songs of 
Campion and one of Fletcher? 

The idea is plainly absurd; and we dwell upon this 
matter of the title because it seems to us that the error 
is likely to mislead a great many who might profit by the 
book if they accepted it for what it is, an illustrated hand¬ 
book, and a good one. It does well what it professes 
(elsewhere than in the title) to do. It gives a clear out¬ 
line of the history of the subject; and it pays due atten¬ 
tion to the influence of foreign literatures on our own, a 
matter that handbooks are apt to omit. 

The subjects of the chapters as given above will show 
that no complaint can be made with regard to this 
part of the work. The authors show, with surprising 
clearness considering the small space in which they had to 
move, how the Old English literature of saga and 
chronicle contained the lyric seed which was ripened by 
the French influence after the Conquest; and how, 
before we became too Gallic, there was a national reaction 
after Poitiers which gave us such work as the romance of 
“ Sir Gawayn.” They do not, to our surprise, mention 
“ Pearl,” which, whether or not by the same author, 
forms part of the same manuscript, and is at least as 
interesting and important a landmark in our progress. 
They do not, for reasons given in the preface, do more 
than touch on “ Piers Plowman.” They proceed to show 
how out of the two tendencies, the English and the French, 
rose Chaucer, who drew from Italy the final breath of his 
greatness. Then, or contemporaneously, came the fore¬ 
runners of the Reformation, Gower, Lydgate and Occleve, 
“ethical, political or religious”; to be followed by the 
second revolt, that against court influences and established 
forms in poetry, which gave us Skelton and the ballads. 
And so we come to the great outburst, when the sun of 
the Italian Renaissance dawned over us, and the singers 
in the first glimmer, Wyatt and Surrey, heralded the 
matchless chorus of the dawn. And the story is told 
with just and apt criticism, wide and deep knowledge, 
and plenty of fact. 

The only question is: Is not such work as this robbed 
of its due effect by the cramped space allowed it ? Here is 
a volume that attempts to take in the whole of English 
literature from Beowulf to the Jacobean decline, and is 
scarcely bigger than Mr. Pollard's “English Miracle 
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Plays.” The omissions, as we have incidentally pointed 
out, are necessarily vast in quantity and supreme in 
beauty and interest: the introductions, despite the care 
and knowledge with which they are written, are inevitably 
insufficient and a little dictatorial; the selections, though 
chosen with fine judgment, are brief and not wholly 
representative. For instance, who could gain a fair idea 
of the Elizabethan lyrists from twenty pages of extracts ? 
The book is not one to be “ enjoyed ” ; it is for study, and 
if a matter is to be studied, it had better be studied at 
greater length than this. In succeeding volumes the 
-compilers will surely find their difficulties increased. 
Volume ii. is to deal with the drama up to the Jacobean 
age; volume iii. to “take up the record at the time of 
Milton and continue it to that of Tennyson and 
Browning.” The result will be a primer : very likely a 
better primer than any other that exists; but the authors 
are worthy of more scope than a primer gives them. 

In conclusion, there are one or two points to which 
attention might be drawn. When space is so valuable, 
there is no room for sentences like this concerning 
Gangland: 

As we think of the Fabliaux beside his work we can imagine the 
•Roman courtiers flocking to an improvization of Statius, and Juvenal 
with bent brows watching them as they pass. 

Why should the spelling of Wyatt, Surrey and Sackville 
ihave been modernised, when due reverence for Spenser 
has left his spelling unchanged ? More space should have 
been devoted to the development of prose from the 
■chronicle to Bacon; and we must take exception to a 
sentence in the introduction to chapter vii. Speaking of 
•Chaucer’s plots and persons, the authors say : 

If any prose writer of the time could have built upon his foundation 
•the English Novel would have dated from the fourteenth century. 
The chance was lost by the historical accident that Mandeville lived 
half a century too early, that his work was contemporary with the 
‘beginning, not the end, of Chaucer's life. 

•No good ever came of such criticism as that. Last, the 
use of “ euphuistic ” or “euphuism” according to “our 
modern habit of calling mean things by high-sounding 
names ” is an inexact use, and should not have been men¬ 
tioned in a book of this kind. We are inclined to agree 
with the authors of “The King's English” that when 
•George Eliot (in a passage quoted by Mr. and Miss Hadow 
in a footnote) wrote: “ the workhouse, euphuistically 
•called the college,” she made a slip, and intended to write 
“ euphemistically.” 


THE MASTERPIECE OF SOPHOCLES 

F. Schubert's edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

Re-edited by Prof. Ludwig Hiter. (Leipsic and 
Vienna : Tempsky, 2s. 6d.) 

The Oedipus Tyrannus may fairly be regarded as the most 
interesting of all the dramas which ancient Hellas has 
transmitted to us. It was selected by Aristotle as the 
•model tragedy, and it is not only full of magnificent pas¬ 
sages, but in its delineation of character and above all in 
its ingenuity of construction it is the masterpiece of the 
Attic stage. But it must be borne in mind that in the 
judgment of the great critic of Stagira dramatic vraisem- 
blance is requisite only within the scope of the drama on 
which it is engaged. Everything which lies outside the 
framework of the play may be disregarded. Thus, the 
modem imitators of the Oedipus Tyrannus, Dryden, 
Corneille, Voltaire, endeavour to account for the fact, to 
which Sophocles never adverts, that for some sixteen 
years separating the death of Lafus from the opening 
scene of the drama, Oedipus seems never to have ques¬ 
tioned Jocasta, his mother, whom he has unwittingly 
-espoused, concerning the late of her former husband, 
Lafus, who has died by the hand of bis son Oedipus. 

But within the framework of the play the dramatist’s 
.art is most carefully exercised. Nothing could be more 


natural and at the same time powerfully impressive than 
the scene in which Tiresias is stung by the taunts of 
Oedipus into denouncing him as the murderer of Lai'us. 
At first the seer only makes covert allusion to the tragic 
tale how Oedipus unwittingly slew his father and espoused 
his mother—“ never will I reveal my secret—that I say 
not thine,” and, again, by a delicate use of Sophoclean 
irony, “ thou blamest my temper, but what thou hast in 
thine own bosom thou knowest not.” Here Oedipus would 
understand the words as meaning “the wrath that thou 
harbourest,” but the audience would see the real meaning 
of the seer’s words “ the wife thou hast in thy bosom.” 
Very similar in expression is a quaint passage in Locke 
On the Human Understanding : 

For though a man can with satisfaction enough own a no-very hand¬ 
some wife in his bosom, yet who is bold enough openly to avow that 
he has espoused a falsehood, and received into his breast so ugly a 
thing as a lie ? 

At last Tiresias explicitly arraigns Oedipus, who replies 
with bitter taunts, 

Night is thy nursing-mother, so that thou art impotent to hurt me or 
any man that looks upon the Day. 

The right reading in this passage (374) is certainly italas 
not fua f , which cannot mean anything but “one night” 
not “ uniform, endless,” like the Latin una. 

It is when Jocasta thinks she can relieve her husband 
of all disquietude that she strikes the first note of alarm 
in his mind. She tells him how he cannot have slain Lafus, 
because Lafus was destined according to an oracle to be 
slain by his own son ; now his only son was exposed and 
destroyed in infancy, and Lafus was slain by robbers “ at 
the meeting of three roads.” These are the disquieting 
words. Oedipus remembers how on his journey from 
Corinth he slew an old man with whom he had a quarrel 
at the meeting of three roads, and subsequent questioning 
confirms his fears. But they are all set at rest by the 
arrival of a messenger from Corinth announcing to Jocasta 
the death of Polybus, the supposed father of Oedipus. She 
sends for Oedipus, who greets her with the words: 

Dearest wife Jocasta, why hast thou summoned me ? 

This is the last time he calls her by her name. When 
the terrible truth comes out and she hangs herself, Oedipus 
designates as “ her that is within "—a terribly true touch 
of nature. The scene of their triumph over the falsifica¬ 
tion of the oracle, just before the peripeteia, so justly 
praised by Aristotle, in which Oedipus discovers his true 
parentage, has another exquisite touch. Oedipus still fears 
the second predicted horror^ union with hi9 mother. Here 
is the scene in Jebb’s translation : 

Oe. All these bold words of thine would have been well, were not 
my mother living : but as it is I must needs fear. 

Jo. Howbeit thy father's death is a great sign to cheer us. 

Oe. Great, I know : but my fear is of her who lives. Loxias 
has said that I was doomed to espouse my own mother, and to 
shed with my own hands my father's blood. Wherefore my home 
in Corinth was long kept by me afar: with happy event ihdeed—yet 
still 'tis sweet to see the face of parents. 

Could anything be more graceful, more princely? When 
regretting his enforced absence from the home of his 
reputed parents, he is careful to advert to the happy lot 
which gave him his spouse and his throne in Thebes. 
And could there be a more terrible irony ? While he 
speaks of his long exile from the house of his parents in 
Corinth he is looking into his mother’s eyes in Thebes, 
There is a certain hardness in Jocasta’s exultation over 
the supposed father’s death, but such a feeling is very 
natura in a woman just relieved of a terrible apprehension. 

The language of Oedipus and J ocasta is princely through¬ 
out. When he asks her to describe Lalus her reply is: 

Tall, and with newly sable-silvered head. 

And this is (slightly abridged) the passage (in Jebb’s 
splendid version) wherein he justifies the act by which he 
blinded himself: 
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After baring such a stain upon me, was I to look with steady eyes 
on this folk ? No, verily: no, were there yet a way to choke the 
fount of hearing, I had not spared to make a fast prison of this 
wretched frame, that so I should have known nor sight nor sound. 
Alas, Cithaeron, why hadst thou a shelter for me ? Ah, Polybus, ah, 
Corinth, and thou that wast called the ancient house of my fathers, 
how seeming-fair was I your nurseling and what ills were festering 
beneath I O marriage rites, ye gave me birth, and when ye had 
brought me forth, again ye bore children to your child, ye created an 
incestuous kinship of fathers, brothers, sons, brides, wives, mothers, 
yea, all the foulest shame that is wrought among men! 

The edition before us has no explanatory notes, but it 
has a long introduction in German dealing with the origin 
of Tragedy, the hie and work of Sophocles, the metres and 
staging of the play, followed by an analysis of the same 
and some remarks on the characters of a rather sketchy 
and conventional kind. For instance, no note is taken of 
the fact that Creon is very much less truculent than the 
Creon of the Antigone. After the disclosure, he approaches 
Oedipus (1422) with the words: 

I have not come in mockery, Oedipus, nor to reproach thee with 
any bygone fault; 

but further on (1445) he cannot refrain from something 
like a taunt: 

Oe. Will ye then seek a response on behalf of such a wretch as 
I am ? 

Cr. Aye, for thou wilt surely now put faith in the god. 

And afterwards (1523): 

Crave not to be master in all things : for the mastery which thou 
didst win has not followed thee through life. 

The text is very conservative, and in that respect is 
much to be preferred to the Teubner (Dindorf-Mekler) 
t dition, which often corrects readings almost demonstrably 
sound, e.g., iKptTpovpeios (794)1 which is proved to be right 
by a passage in Aelian which says that aarptm •uperptiaHat 
was a proverb like our “ to shake off the dust ol one’s 
feet.” And there are many similar places in which per¬ 
fectly right readings are rejected and replaced by tasteless 
conjectures. Professor Hiiter’s book shows no knowledge 
of the monumental edition of Jebb nor of any British work 
on Sophocles. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 
LOCUS REFRIGERII 

Selected Poems. By Nora Chesson. In 5 vols. (Alston Riversi 
5s. net.) 

The publishers of these selected poems have followed the 
plan adopted by another firm in issuing Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s poems. The five volumes are little paper-covered 
booklets put together in a cardboard case, very dainty and 
chaste. We opened them with expectations of pleasure, 
and were not disappointed. Nora Hopper, or Nora Chesson, 
was a poet whose name was always appearing—and 
readers were always glad to see it. In the corner of some 
newspaper or magazine would nestle a little poem, and to 
read it was to be transported at once out of the world of 
newspapers and noise into a place of refreshment, a cool 
and shadowy place, of silence, gentle regret, faint beauty, 
above all of coolness. It was hard—impossible even—to 
imagine the poems of Nora Hopper being ‘‘set up” by 
live printers in real type, dabbed with ink, banged together 
in “ formes,” sent hurtling through roaring, rattling 
presses, distributed by carts and hawked with “ all the 
winners ” by newspaper boys. The Pixy-folk set them, 
and the ink was honey-dew. And so the name of Nora 
Hopper came to be a name one regarded with affection. 
It was the key to a peaceful, grey garden, a magic wand 
to waft one through leagues of air to a paradise that is not 
of this world. 

There are, by a rough division, two kinds of poetry. 
There is the poetry that is a staff, a weapon, a strong 
right arm ; and there is the poetry that is a rest, a refresh¬ 
ment, a means of escape. The one men take down into 


battle with them, and u^e : it is their strength in diffi¬ 
culty, their guide in uncertainty. And that, no doubt, is 
the greatest poetry. It is useful in life, because it has 
mastered life: the great imagination has expressed in a 
dozen lines all the troubles, the woes, the joys, the 
triumphs and the failures, of the men that live life. It 
transcends life because it embraces the whole of it. The 
other kind of poetry men take away with them into hiding. 
It is not a weapon of battle, but a means of escape; it 
helps only by wafting the mind away for a while to 
a place of rest and peace and dreams, whence it may 
return, if not invigorated, at least soothed. 

Such is the poetry of Nora Hopper, the Irish poet of 
whom death has robbed us all too soon. And those who 
turn to those five slim volumes will find themselves in that 
locus refrigcrii for which even the stoutest and the most 
eager crave now and then. The selections have been 
admirably made, and show her art and spirit at their best. 
This is not great poetry, the poetry of a great mind that 
has mastered life: it is the sweet, haunting, wistful 
poetry of one who lived apart, dreaming in a twilit world. 
It rarely excites. Only once, as we turned the pages, 
scanning old friends, did we find our blood flowing 
quicker, and that was when we came upon the poem called 
“June”: 

Dark red roses in a honeyed wind swinging, 

Silk-soft hollyhock, coloured like the moon ; 

Larks high overhead lost in light, and singing; 

That's the way of June. 

Dark red roses in the warm wind falling, 

Velvet leaf by velvet leaf, all the breathless noon ; 

Far-off sea-waves calling, calling, calling ; 

That's the way of June. 

Sweet as scarlet strawberry under wet leaves hidden, 

Honeyed as the damask rose, lavish as the moon, 

Shedding lovely light on things forgotten, hope forbidden— 
That’s the way of June. 

That has the true fire in it, the fire that burned too faintly 
in Nora Hopper to allow her greatness. But, that notwith¬ 
standing, she offers something t hat no one, even of her fellow 
“ Celts,” has to give, a special note, a special charm of her 
own ; a faint note, a subtle charm not always easily 
caught, but enough to mark her as an individual singer. 
Analysed, part of it will be found to lie in her use of accent, 
which is extraordinarily happy: 

Hear, Sleep, dear Sleep, ere my song be ended, 

Gather me thy fairest flowers a soft dream to make 
For my love —a dream of scent and of music blended. 

Ay, and let me kiss the dream for the dreamer’s sake. 

O Sleep, blow sleep-dust upon his pillow 

Till he dreams it is my breast, and to dream is fain ; 

Let him think it is my hair, not thy branch of willow, 

Dark against the little light through the rain-blurred pane. 

And that command of accent gave her a power over 
irregular metres which is none too common. Perhaps the 
best example is that “ Phaeacia ” which shows not only 
her power over metre and rhythm but much of the thought, 
or dream, that makes her poetry what it is: 

Let us go hence and find those islands fair, 

Go hence and lake no care 

For Lydian flutes that falter far away. 

Let us go hence and take no thought for all 
The Linus-songs whose long lamentings fall 
Like rain, like rain round our departing feet. 

These songs are oversweet 

And we are weary of the homespun day, 

And we are sick for shadows : let's away, 

Link hands and let us go, ere we grow old . . . 

Your hand is cold ; 

Loose hands and let us go, ere we grow old, 

To mistier meadows and a softer sky, 

There in Phseacia to live and die. 

So she dreamed, coming back to earth and its hard facts 
with a brave effort. Not that her dreaming robbed her of 
a power to see what was about her. She is often strik¬ 
ingly vivid, catching, as in her poems to the months, the 
very spirit of the thing, or painting a scene, as in “ A 
White Night,” so intensely that it can never be forgotten 
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White stand the houses out in the moonless midnight. 

Here and there a window lighted yet stands plain, 

Strange as a lifted eyelid in a face that slumbers. 

The wakefulness behind it, is it grief or sin or pain ? 

Cart on cart moves stealthily, feet on feet follow; 

Wheels plod on reluctantly, creaking as they go; 

A snatch of crazy song beats down a baby’s crying ; 

But over all and each the silence falls like snow. 

All sounds flower slowly from the heart of silence. 

Not as in the daylight, shrieked at ears a-strain : 

Harsh sounds come less harshly, and fade before they trouble 

Ears that hear them come and go, and peace grow whole again. 

One by one the fixed lights grow paler and grow fewer ; 

One by one man quenches what he lit; the stars remain. 

The gray sky whitens ; with a shudder it is daylight; 

Cocks are crowing sleep away, and day brings rain. 

But, throughout, her poetical attitude is that of one who 
bears with life rather than enjoys it. It will be noticed in 
reading the selections how many ofj the poems deal with 
death, tenderly and sweetly, rather as the reconciler, the 
reuniter, than the parter of loving hearts, the rest—lonely 
perhaps for a time, but only for a time—that shall prepare 
for a final fruition. 

The one false word of life is Ichabod, 

The glory is not departed ; 

They lie who say it, being heavy-hearted. 

The glory was here; the glory is hid with God. 

All glories that we lose, or we forego, 

Some day shall find us, this I surely know. 

All lost and lovely things of long ago, 

Whose living fire grew cold 
Upon the altars that we built of old, 

Shall come and warm again 

The gray and empty places of our pain, 

Visible gods and fair 

Breathing immortal promise in the air 

That, being past sunset, lets all colours go. 

Gladness and sadness that we put away. 

And every dim belief of yesterday 
For which we do not pray, 

Grown old and cold and tired with long desire, 

Grown stiff with kneeling in a winter's night 
In the ghost-ridden place of old delight, 

Blowing the ashes gray 
Of youth’s extinguished fire, 

Grace that we dare not hope for, 

Good that we blindly grope for— 

A sweet and piteous host 
Of lovelinesses lost. 

It only remains to add that Mr. Ford Madox Huefier 
has written a valuable and temperate little critical study 
of Nora Chesson’s work as an introduction to the selection, 
and that there is, for those who need it, a glossary of 
Irish words and allusions. Mr. Huefier puts the matter of 
these Irish words with amiable bluntness: Nora Chesson, 
he says, sometimes called a girl a “ colleen ” because “ the 
flesh is weak ... or more often because the line in which 
it occurred needed a dissyllable.” Taking a number of 
test cases, we find that ‘‘maiden" would usually have 
done just as well as “ colleen.” Mrs. Chesson chose the 
Irish word because she was an Irish woman, and her mind 
a peculiarly Irish mind. 


SALMON FISHING 

Salmon Fishing. By W. Earl Hodgson. (Black, 7 s. 6d. net.) 

In his Prefatory Note Mr. Hodgson deprecates the view 
that his book should be regarded as a compilation of 
writings already published; yet this is exactly the im¬ 
pression which it leaves upon the reader. It is a com¬ 
pilation, with the component parts very disconnected 
and very unequal in merit. It is a Fly Book, a Blue 
Book, a Treatise on Salmon Fishing and, we had almost 
added, a Novelette, all bound up together. Roughly 
speaking, it may be divided into four parts. First, and 
best, come the coloured illustrations of salmon flies; 


seventy-six patterns of flies specially tied for the pur * 
pose by Malloch of Perth. Then follow several discur¬ 
sive chapters on salmon and salmon fishing, full of 
speculations and controversy, in the course of which 
Mr. Hodgson asks innumerable questions and suggests 
various solutions for most of the problems touching upon 
the life history of the salmon and the methods of catching 
him. This leads us on to the third part of the book, 
where the author inquires into the state of our salmon 
rivers, and gives us a hundred and fifty pages of letters 
from authorities in all parts of the British Empire, in his 
endeavour to answer the question, “Are our salmon 
rivers declining?” Fourth, we have a very interesting 
and instructive chapter on ” Storage and Passes,” which 
concludes a somewhat pessimistic review of our rivers 
with the hopeful statement: “ Any river that is equipped 
with storage and passes will speedily recover.” Inter¬ 
spersed with this more solid material are lighter pages 
on river and loch fishing, and a discussion of the spirit 
of the chase ; whilst the book concludes with an amusing 
account, reproduced from the Cornhill, of an adventure 
at “ The Otter’s Stone Pool" on the Tay. 

** Salmon fishing, though an art, is scarcely a fine art,” 
wrote Mr. Senior, many years ago: be that as it may, 
Mr. Hodgson now deals with it as a science, and sets him¬ 
self to work out many of the problems that it suggests. 
Chiefly is he interested in the discussion of the questions: 
“ Do salmon in fresh water ever, before spawning, take a 
lure with intent to eat ? and, if they do, how often ? ” 
Mounted on a white butterfly, he rides full tilt against the 
serried ranks of the men of science, brushing lightly aside, 
though he will not “absolutely reject," the great mass of 
negative evidence which goes to prov«* “ the scientific 
dogma” that salmon do not feed in fresh water. He 
scoffs at Dr. Barton’s theory that salmon rise at the fly 
only when they have been running and are fatigued. 
Possibly they rise from curiosity, possibly from sheer 
playfulness; but plainly Mr. Hodgson inclines to the view 
that they rise with “gustatory intent," though he has to 
admit that this is not yet proven, and decides that “ the 
ultimate verdict of science will be a compromise.” 

His own contribution to the argument is based on the 
analogy between salmon and trout. Salmon rise, as a 
rule, particularly well at or about sundown: so do trout. 
It is agreed that trout rise then for the purpose of feed¬ 
ing : trout and salmon are near of kin: and therefore it 
is quite conceivable that salmon should have, like the 
trout, a regular hour for feeding, or trying to feed, their 
“evening rise.” Indeed it is not easy to believe that 
while the trout are rising to feed the salmon are only 
rising in frolic. But he feels bound to admit that this 
habit may take its rise “in racial reminiscence rather 
than in actual need.” It is interesting to compare this 
with the other side of the question in New Zealand and 
Tasmania, where the trout “ have acquired a sea-going 
habit precisely analogous to our salmon, and are taken in 
nets at sea of great size and with a silver marine livery.” 
From this Mr. Hodgson queries: “ Is it possible that 
salmon and trout are in reality fish of the same race, 
sprung from a uniform stock ? If this be so, we can 
readily understand why, when in river or lake, salmon 
rise during the daily feeding-times of the trout.” Many 
salmon fishers, however, would reply to this that salmon 
undoubtedly rise best in the morning; Mr. Hodgson 
himself admits that “ especially in spring, the heat of the 
day is good ”: and no sooner does one lay down any 
general rule for salmon than one is immmediately met by 
any number of exceptions. 

“ In all parts of the United Kingdom,” writes Mr. 
Hodgson, “ one finds a general belief that the salmon are 
not to be long in the land.” This is very pessimistic; 
truly “ the burden of Egypt ” seems to be come upon us, 
and we are reminded of the words of Isaiah: 

The fishes also shall mourn, and all they that cast angle into the 
brooks shall lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters shall 
languish. 
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But this is rot amw cry.ard Mr. Hcdgscn is by no means 
tfce first to attempt to grapple with the question. Aslong 
ago as July i860 a Royal Commission was appointed “to 
inquire into the Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales, 
with the view of increasing the supply of a valuable 
article of food for the public.” It reported the fisheries 
then “to be in a lamentable state of depression”; but 
ihey have since been raised into a valuable source of food- 
supply. The Report of the Royal Commission of 1902 is 
much more cheerful in tone: 

In Scotland the evidence brought before us does not seem to indicate 
that in that country there has been any serious diminution in the 
abundance cf salmcti, although in many rivers, especially in the less 
important rivers, the number of fish taken by rods seems to have 
decreased. 

As to the English and Welsh Salmon Fisheries : 

while the general tendency during the period of 16 years is, no 
doubt, downwards, the actual fallirg off. comparing jt>t>5 and 1900. is 
not so great as the representations cf many witnesses would have led 
ns to expect. 

Indeed, the three best years occur towards the end of the 
period under review, viz,, ’91, ’92, and ’95. We quote 
last from the annual report of proceedings under the 
Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts, 1905 : 

The evidence with regard to the salmon fishing season is somewhat 
conflicting. From the returns of the Hoards of Conservators it wou 
appear that it was not satisfactory. On the other hand, the return of 
the quantity of English and Welsh salmon sent to Billingsgate Market 
is greater than in any of the nine preceding years. 

Blue Boobs as a rule are not given <0 optimism, and we 
consider the reports of the salmon rivers distinctly hope¬ 
ful. Moreover, when we recollect that, beside the reports 
of Royal Commissitns and the rejxirts issued annually by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the Scottish 
Salmon Fisheries, we have the monumental work of 
Augustus Grimble on “ The Salmon Rivers of the British 
Isles,” it might seem a little unnecessary for Mr. Hodgson 
to have given himself so much trouble in collecting 
afresh conflicting expressions of opinion about our salmon 
rivers. 

After a collection of letters dealing with all our 
salmon rivets, we are left to draw our own conclu¬ 
sions. On the whole it seems probable that the actual 
quantity of salmon caught annually shows increase rather 
than diminution ; that the nets injuriously affect the rod 
fishing except in wet seasons; and that the Irish rivers 
are in a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition, owing to 
inveterate poaching, poisoning and pollution. Incidentally 
we gather that better results are obtained by protecting 
spawning salmon on the natural redds than by stripping 
them of their spawn and rearing it in hatcheries; that 
otters and crows, cormorants, herons and other birds 
which prey upon smolts and salmon eggs are greatly on 
the increase; and that many a pass has been erected at 
great expense, which has proved absolutely useless owing 
to the ignorance of the designer. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Hodgson that the root of 
the difficulty is the water-supply, improved methods of 
drainage having completely altered the conditions of our 
rivers. He gives a most favourable account of the 
experiments in artificial storage on the Helmsdale, in 
which he is supported by the last Report of the Scottish 
Salmon Fisheries. Something of the same kind was tried 
on a smaller scale in 1888 on the Grimersta river in the 
Island of Lewis, when Mr. Naylor and two friends caught 
with fly the remarkable bag of three hundred and thirty- 
three salmon and seventy-one sea trout in the last six 
days of August, as the result of making an artificial spate 
in the river from Loch Langabhat. 

Space would fail us to discuss the many other topics of 
interest which are touched upon by Mr. Hodgson, such as 
the eyesight of salmon, and the way in which they.are 
affected by the temperature of the water, by floods, and 
by violent disturbances in their neighbourhood, such as 


blasting or stoning the pool. It is too early yet-to say 
whether the Thames will again become an important 
salmon river; and we doubt whether salmon will ever 
again become so plentiful that the Act of King John’s 
reign, which imposed penalties for using the young salmon 
smolt for manure, will have to be put into force; nor are 
apprentices likely to complain again, if ever they did, that 
salmon figures too often in their bill of fare. But it is 
quite plain that the salmon of our irlands are not likely 
to die out now through any lack of interest: and 
Mr. Hodgson’s enthusiasm for the cause will do much to 
spread amongst the general public the interest in our 
salmon industry, scientific as well as practical, which has 
increased so much of late in angling quarters. 

He would be difficult to please who could quarrel with 
the Model Set of Flies for Scotland, Ireland, England and 
Wales, selected by Mr. Malloch and the author. The 
illustrations are admirable, presumably executed by 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes, the artist of “The Book of Flies” 
included in Mr. Hodgson’s former work on “Trout 
Fishing.” They are far in advance of any coloured 
illustrations of salmon flies yet given to the public, but 
we would suggest that in another edition a list of the flies 
might with advantage be appended, from which the 
reader could refer to the plates. The seventy-six flies do 
not, of course, pretend to be exhaustive: on the other 
hand many people will think the selection unnecessarily 
complete. 


“ CRICKET THE KING ” 

Great Batsmen : their Methods at a Glance. By G. W. Beldam 
ami C. B. Fry. Illustrated by tiOO Action-Photographs. 
(Macmillan, 21 s. net.) 

Great Bowlers and Fielders : their Methods at a Glance. By 
G. W. Beldam and C. 15 . Fnv. Illustrated by 40'4 Action- 
Photographs. (Mac millan, 21 s. net.) 

The Complete Cricketer. By A. E. Knight. With 50 illustra¬ 
tions. (.Methuen, 7 s. t d. net.) 

TheM.C.C. in • South Africa. By P. F. Warner. (Chapman & 
Hall, 6 s.) 

Of the four books before us two are obviously designed 
for the amateur cricketer’s shelves ; the third should find 
a place on every cricketer's table. The value of the first 
two—and we think their practical value very slight—lies 
in the illustrations; that of the third—and we think it 
considerable from every point of view save the pictorial— 
in the text. In the “ Key-notes ” which are prefixed tO' 
“ Great Batsmen ” the authors say : 

In short, the book is founded upon Action-Photography and Actua 
Experience [the capitals, we imagine, are Mr. C. B. Fry's], It is hoped! 
that the result will prove new and instructive not only to those who 
are interested in how ihe leading batsmen play, but also to those who- 
wish to learn the art of batting. 

And again: 

It is necessary to state with some emphasis that in the selection of 
the series of photographs of individual batsmen, and in the arrange¬ 
ment of them under " Individualities ” and “ Strokes Illustrated,” 
there is no differentiation on a basis of merit. That is to say, it must 
not be supposed that the batsmen included in “ Individualities " were 
picked out as more worthy of individual treatment than some who are 
distributed under the several divisions of “ Strokes Illustrated ; ” nor 
that those who are arranged under a particular stroke were selected as- 
being more skilful exponents of it than those who do not appear. Selec¬ 
tion and arrangement have been largely deteimined by the success- 
and completeness of the series of photographs of each player. 

We do not think that any one who understands cricket 
would consider that the authors’ hopes have been realised. 
Instruction in cricket—in batting or in bowling—cannot 
be conveyed in this way, and it is no exaggeration, 
to say that the unskilled player would learn more- 
from a hundred and fifty pages of Mr. Knight’s 
book than from the whole of the thousand and sixty- 
four photographs contained between the covers oi 
Messrs. Beldam and Fry’s beauliful volumes. If the 
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authors considered that their scheme mis likely to prove 
“ instructive ... to those who Wish to letirn the art of 
batting,” none but the best batsmen should have been 
included, and where particular strokes are illustrated none 
but the best exponents of those strokes should have been 
selected. To determine inclusion or exclusion by caprice, 
by the success or failure of photographs or sets of photo¬ 
graphs, is to destroy any practical value the books might 
have possessed and to render them nugatory in every 
respect save the photographic. If the negatives of the 
photographs of L. C. H. Palairet—there are only eight- 
had been unsatisfactory, we take it he would have been 
omitted entirely from Messrs. Beldam and Fry’s picture- 
gallery. Yet far more instruction might be derived from 
watching him play a single inniBgs than from watching 
Clem Kill, to whom nineteen plates are devoted, play 
fifteen. And R. E. Foster, to whom eighteen plates are 
assigned, would teach the spectator more of cricket in 
thirty minutes than Victor Trumper, who is given twenty 
plates, would in thirty years! Why are there only nine 
photographs of Tyldesley aDd thirteen of Hayward 
against twenty-four of C. B. Fry ? Perhaps because 
Mr. Fry is the more accomplished poseur. But did a 
faint sense of the fitness of things steal over him when he 
hid his face behind his arm in posing for the picture 
which ornaments the cover of “ Great Batsmen ” ? 
Mfr. Beldam, we note, figures seldom: his modesty is akin 
to that of Mr. Knight, who does not admit a single 
photograph of himself into his book. 

Again, the action-photographs, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, cannot be said to represent the players in 
their natural actions: they have stood to the photographer, 
always endeavouring to ‘‘look their best.” The result is 
not helpful to the man or youth who picks up the volumes 
for instruction. Sometimes—more often, we suspect, than 
the author themselves admit—the ball bowled to the 
batsman was not the one he would have countered writh 
the stroke he had been asked to illustrate: compelled to 
drive, he would have preferred to cut the ball received ; 
compelled to cut, he would have preferred to drive. The 
resulting photograph is not fair to the batsman. Nor is 
it quite fair to the purchaser. Cricket cannot be taught 
in this fashion. Messrs. Beldam and Fry may plead that 
time did not enable them to obtain natural photographs; 
if this were so, the defective negatives should never have 
been printed. You cannot teach a man how to ride by 
depicting another on a wooden horse. 

Substantially the same objection may be urged against 
the volume oh “ Great Bowlers and Fielders : their 
Methods at a Glance.” True, these methods are in most 
cases admirably shown, but of what use is this to the mhn 
who buys the book in order to obtain an insight into the 
real thing ? Will attempted imitation of W. G. Grace 
or Ranjitsinjhi, of Spofidrth or Hirst, make a great bats- 
ma» Or a great bowler? We think not. No two men 
can play the same kind of stroke or bowl the same kind of 
ball in the same Way. Careful tuition will do muteh : but 
a man’s style, in cricket as id most other things, is the 
expression of his individuality. 

We have left ourselves insufficient space to db justice 
to the third book on our list: “The Complete Cricketer.” 
Mr. Knight'—a young Leicestershire professional—is a 
delightful cricketer to watch, and his book affords as much 
entertainment as his play, though much of the humdur 
iB not intentional} for he is wholly serious when he tells us 
that W. G. Grace “ represents cricket as the Pope represents 
Christianity, not as St. Francis represents it,” and speaks 
of Victor TrUtUper’s play, with its “luxuriant masterful¬ 
ness, yet with the unlaboured easy naturalness of a falling 
tear, or rather showers from the sunny lips of summer ’ ! 
We expected to fihd a reference to “ Euripides the 
human ” in the near neighbourhood, but were disappointed. 
These, however, are minor defects, Mr. Knight is new to 
literature, bis education has been, we believe, largely self- 
acquired, and he is anxious, as most young authors are 
anxious* to display his learning, But he writes with 




enthusiasm and with the knowledge that comes of ex¬ 
perience in the best possible school: a county which in¬ 
variably figures near the bottom of the championship list. 

Starting with an excellent outline of the early history 
and development of the game, Mr. Knight gives ns 
chapters on batting, bowling, fielding, captaincy, ampin- 
ing, cricket on farther shores, players of the past and 
present, and modern cricket and its problems, writh two 
appendices: the rules as revised and amended by the 
M.C.C., and an invaluable glossary of cricket terms, froxc 
which the uninitiated may learn the meaning of “donkey- 
drops,” “goOglies,” “rabbits,” “sitters,” “ treaters," and 
so on, His remarks on the amateur v. professional ques¬ 
tion are interesting : the attitude taken up by a section of 
the public and by many of our leading newspapers too 
often approaches snobbishness, and the professional is 
seldom heard. The chapter on captaincy is the best wc 
have read, and those on batting and bowling are instructive. 
We have heard many good cricketers object to a batsman 
criticising bowling, but it cannot be denied that he is m the 
best position to judge of the merits and demerits of a 
particular ball. Mr. Knight is at one with us in our view 
that it is futile to attempt to teach a man to bowl by 
means of pictorial illustrations. The great bowler is born: 
by tuition you may improve his deliveries, make them 
more destructive of the batsman’s peace of mind, but yon 
cannot make a great, or even a good, bowler of a man who 
has no natural ability for the Work. We entirely agree 
with his protest against the view that fielding is a decay¬ 
ing art. To watch R. E. Foster in the slips, L. G. Wright 
at point, Rhodes at cover-point, or Denton in the long 
field, is to watch four of the finest fielders we have ever 
had. On the whole, we think the average level of fielding 
amongst the county teams remarkably high: we do not 
wish to see a better all round field than G. L. Jessop. 
Mr. Knight’s book is one which, put into the hands hf 
youth, will make cricketers of many who, but for its 
stimulus, mi^ht never have pursued their early triumphs. 
In its way It bids fair to become a cricket classic; we 
should like to see it in every school library. 

Of Mr. Warner’s “ The M.C.C. in South Africa ” little 
need be said. It is pretentious and dull, and we think 
the letters reprinted might well have been allowed a last 
resting-place in the columns of the paper in which they 
originally appeared. 


A WAIF 

A Poet dreamed me; but he woke. 

And with the slumber-thread 
Of Memory, the morning brok$, 

And, lo, the vision fled 1 

Henceforth a hortteless wanderer 
It is my fate to be. 

Till Memory df things that were 
R6 clothe and shelter me. 

John B. Tam. 


SOME OLD PROVERBS 

In the days before cheap editions, penny posts and daily 
newspapers, if a man wished his wisdom to be known and 
remembered, he had perforce to enshrine it briefly and 
pithily. Hence our rich proverbial lore, packed with 
philosophy abd knowledge of human nature, yet clear k 
the humblest understanding, as it had to be when its 
only means of propagation was the tongue «f pedlars 
and village folk. Nowadays, if a man has an idea half 
so rich and suggestive as some of these old saws, he 
makes a treatise on it, or at least a serious novel, and it 
is reviewed as “an earnest effort to grapple with the 
problem,” and is dead in half a year. The germjDf several 
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volumes of worthy Discourses can be seen in the vigorous 
terseness of: “ Ye wald do little for God an the Devil were 
dead.” 

To study a collection of proverbs is to take a bird’s-eye 
view of human nature; the unanimity on some points in 
different parts of the earth speaks of the touch of nature 
that makes us kin. This is specially true of food; Punch 
only topped the chorus with his: “ Feed the brute.” The 
old Hebrew had been before him with: “ Spread the table 
and contention will cease ”; the Englishman with : “ An 
hungry man is an angry man ” ; and the South American 
Indian with: “The dus’ shouldn’t settle onde meal-box,” 
and “ It’s a mighty deaf nigger dat don’t year de dinner- 
ho’n.” 

Physicians fare badly in proverbial lore. There is a 
mystery about the sayings applied to the medical profes¬ 
sion which lends them a dark fascination. “Do not,” 
says an Oriental maxim with much eaniestness but no 
explanation, “Do not dwell in a city whose governor is a 
Physician.” Equally libellous, and equally subtle is: 
“ Honour a Physician before thou hast need of him.” Or 
. . . what ? asks the mind. “ God healeth,” sighs a Cornish- 
man, with perhaps a fee to pay, “and the Physician hath 
the thanks.” 

The Law and the Church fare just as badly, for Truth 
must dispense with her crinoline if she is to fit into a 
proverb. “The Law is not the same at morning and 
night ” is the most kindly remark to be found applied to 
it; and the Church must not cavil (for fear of going fur¬ 
ther and faring worse) at: “ Take heed of an Ox before, 
an Ass behind, and a Monk on all sides.” Although the 
proverb-makers waste no praise on the law, they are not 
much inclined towards the quality of mercy. “He that 
gives honour to his enemy is like to an ass,” mildly ob¬ 
serves one, who evidently wishes to be as little rude as 
may be. Seven hundred years ago, Sa’adi sat in his Rose- 
Garden and wrote: “ Show no mercy to a foe in his weak¬ 
ness, since when he is strong he will show thee none,” 
quite the wrong sort of reflection for a Rose-Garden. He 
found an echo five hundred years later in England: 

When you are an Anvil, hold you still. 

When you are a Hammer, strike your fill. 

The descent to Avernus is easy in other languages than 
Latin. “ It’s easier to fall than to climb,” says an old 
proverb; and the further West has it: “ De top ob de 
hill is harder to find dan de bottom.” Virginian wisdom 
is delightful, and not always in accordance with tradition. 
For instance, it does not believe that the shorn lamb has 
the wind tempered for it, but rather that: “De hail¬ 
stones don’t pick de hard heads to drop on.” It would 
be interesting to know the real solution of this weird 
saying : “ Nigger wid a pocket-han’kcher better be looked 
atter,” but perhaps ignorance is bliss in this case. The 
conduct of life is not neglected in the darkie’s lore; he 
thinks that: “ Looks won’t do ter split rails wid ” ; and that: 
“ Youk’n hide de fier, but w’at you gwine do wid de 
smoke ? ” a question which criminals would do well to 
consider; but he goes deeper, and joins hands with Poly¬ 
crates of the emerald ring, when he counsels: “ Watch 
out w’en you’er gittin all you want. Fattenin’ hogs 
ain’t in luck." The last five words have the force of a 
sledge-hammer. 

Fools monopolise a great number of proverbs, but, as a 
rule, without much rancour. “ Twa fools in ane house is 
ower many,” plaintively remarks an unknown with whom 
most people will agree; there is a feeling tone about his 
exclamation, as of personal experience of such a household. 
An alarming suggestion of infection is contained in: “ One 
fool makes a hundred ”; but the antidote follows in: “ He 
is a fool who is not melancholy once a day.” 

“ Wheresoever you see your kindred, make much of 
your friends,” is a dark saying; but if family affection is 
not enjoined, neighbourly affection is to be qualified: 
“ Love thy neighbour—but pull not down thy hedge.” 
No one will deny that “ the best remedy against an ill 
man is much ground between both.” 


Children do not figure very prominently among the 
elder proverbs; but it is occasionally evident that they 
made their mark even in the days when they were brought 
up in suppression. Most people have experienced the 
desperate calm, the inward, frozen “ Kismet! ” with which 
one hears a small voice clearly proclaiming most private 
matters. 

Children pick up words as pigeons pease, 

And utter them again as God shall please. 

Some poor soul had passed through dreadful moments 
before arriving at the conclusion that earthly intervention 
was useless and only Heaven could help 1 
It is a crude way of mentioning poetical licence to say: 
“ Painters and poets have leave to lie," and shows a lack 
of sympathy for the sensitive artistic temperament. Yet 
without this bluntness these sayings would lose half their 
charm. They all bear the impress of life and experience 
upon them; they have been forged by sincere emotion, 
and are the outcome of many thousands of human lives. 
Who could resist the directness, the penetration, and the 
careless touch of honest democracy, in the simple sen¬ 
tence : “ Kings and Bares oft worries their keepers ” ? 

There are many books on the classes and the masses of 
all countries and ages ; but there has never been a truer 
solution of the surface difference which has always 
separated them, and must separate them to the end, than 
in the kindly tolerance of the unknown wise man, who, 
untrammelled by grammar, said (may his memory live for 
ever I): “ Courtesie is cumbersom to them that kens it not.’ 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

HAZLITT AND SAINTE-BEUVE 

It now seems to be an accepted idea that the English 
mind has ever been wanting in critical power. But, as a 
matter of history, the modern art of criticism is of English 
origin. It was one of the branches of portraiture founded 
in this country in that age of invention, the eighteenth 
century. Hogarth was the first painter, I believe, to de¬ 
pict natural gesture; Richardson was certainly the first 
novelist to portray the subtler lights and shadows of pas¬ 
sion, and Dr. Johnson was the first critic to delineate the 
complexion of genius, and to trace its substance and form in 
the lives and characters of authors, before studying in their 
works its manifestation and general value. By definitely 
connecting, in a manner adumbrated by Dryden, the art 
of biography with the art of appreciation, the writer of 
the “ Lives of the Poets ” did that which it has been 
given to few men in any era to accomplish: he elaborated 
a new literary form. Moreover, it is one which, as 
M. Anatole France has observed, may yet end in absorb¬ 
ing many of the older forms. This event is no doubt a 
remote one. The modem art of criticism supposes a greater 
general culture than all other kinds of literature: it needs, 
in order to prosper, a public with an unusual fineness of 
taste, catholicity of interests, and breadth and versatility 
of mind. Hence, it has never been a popular branch of 
letters. It has flourished only in circles of curious, polished, 
and well-informed readers : in the circle of Dr. Johnson,’ 
in the circle of Hazlitt, and in the circle of Sainte-Beuve! 
Happily, the circle of Hazlitt was larger than that of 
Dr. Johnson, and the circle of Sainte-Beuve larger still 
than that of Hazlitt; and this progress in popularity has 
been accompanied by a progress in the art itself. 

In the matter of invention Hazlitt equalled Dr. Johnson. 
The “Contemporary Portraits” were as authentic in 
design and as original in execution as the “ Lives of the 
Poets.” Dr. Johnson was a critic who had practised as a 
novelist: Hazlitt was a critic who had practised as a 
painter. Their points of view were, therefore, entirely 
different. Hazlitt was not concerned with character in its 
growth, but with character in its flower. He regarded 
the personality of an author, in the fashion of a painter, 
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as a fixed thing to be set forth in as vivid and brilliant a 
manner as possible. The Velasquez of literary critics, he 
depicted excellently that which he really saw. In the art 
of appreciation he may not have been pre-eminent: 
Coleridge’s depth of insight andLamb’sexquisitenessof taste 
were, perhaps, as remarkable as Hazlitt’s gusto, range and 
directness of vision : but in the art of character-writing in 
the manner of the seventeenth century, he was incompar¬ 
able. His picture of “ The Spirit of the Age ” is a master¬ 
piece. He seems to have been interested more in the cast 
of mind of his contemporaries than in the form of their 
ideas, and to have interpreted their works in the light of 
his study of their temperaments. The result is that his 
sketches have the glow, the colour and the movement of 
life. Affecting neither aloofness nor impartiality, he 
carries his readers with him into the arena, and inspires 
them with somewhat of the interest and the passion with 
which he mingled in the conflict of the personal forces of 
his period. 

One reader he inspired with an enthusiasm equal to his 
own. When the “Contemporary Portraits” became 
known in France, the future author of “ Portraits Con- 
temporains ” was a critic of the academic French school 
of the eighteenth century. Though Sainte-Beuve was 
well versed in English letters, he had failed to see the 
importance of the revolution effected by Dr. Johnson in 
the method of criticism, and it was not until Villemain 
applied the new method to the study of French literature 
that he recognised its great value. But, just when he 
appeared to have lost in the field of criticism the position 
of innovator which his comrades were acquiring in the 
field of lyrical and dramatic poetry, he found in the work 
of Hazlitt the example of an art more novel and attractive 
than that which Villemain had introduced. “ The Spirit 
of the Age,” with its bold and incisive delineation of the 
characters of living authors, its romantic and liberal point 
of view, and its impassioned discussion of the problems of 
the day, was to him a source of enlightenment and an 
object of emulation: 

There is another sort of criticism [he exclaimed with the joy of a 
discoverer] more alert and more engaged in the tumult of the hour and 
in its living issues : in this the critic, armed like a light horseman, 
rides in the van of the battle and there directs the movements of the 
spirits of his age. 

Then, to show clearly from whom he derived his inspira¬ 
tion, Sainte-Beuve published under the name of Hazlitt 
some verses on the new school of criticism. His “ Sonnet 
by Hazlitt" is of no great literary merit, but it is, perhaps, 
worth citing, as it certainly expresses something of the 
spirit of the English essayist: 

Oh, ne me blamez pas de ma critique active 1 
Tout Iendemain d’article emportg vail lam men t 
A pour moi son rlveil matinal et cbarmant, 

Tant la pensce afflue et tant l’image arrive 1 

Au clairon de la veille, k ce pressant qui vive, 

Maint beau reve lointain, et sans cela dormant, 

S’arme, accourt, mais trop tard, et voit l’endroit fumant, 

Et se met avec l’aube A chanter sur la rive. 

Apris les lents Merits, aprts les longs combats, 

A-t-on si fol essor, si joyeuses recrues, 

Tant d'oiseaux babillards panaches en soldats ? 

Le steam-boat a pass* : les vagues accrues 
Se dressant comme au bruit de flottes apparues, 

S’£battent i grand ’aise et rdvent d’ Armadas. 

Some serious men of letters [Sainte-Beuve continued with a 
glance at Villemain] are inclined to slight this sort of writing ; still, 
a gallery of contemporary portraits may present a lively idea of the 
spirit of a period. In the case of writers of past ages, it is not easy to 
trace the connection between tbeir books and their personality and 
circumstances. On the other hand, in the case of living authors, 
however incomplete and changeful their work may be, and in however 
constrained a manner a critic may have to write of them, yet, when 
he has found the key to their talent or genius, he can make his dis¬ 
covery known without proclaiming it from the house-tops. 

The last sentence is characteristic of Sainte-Beuve. 
There is something feminine in his carious mixture of 
timidity and subtlety, as there is something masculine in 


Hazlitt’s vehemence and outspokenness. The two critics 
had, however, much in common with each other. They 
were sentimental epicureans with a strain of morbid feeling 
which found expression in a similar manner in the “ Liber 
Amoris” and the “Livre d’Amour”—Sainte-Beuve was 
fond of Hazlitt’s titles 1—; and probably they both saved 
themselves from the fate of Amiel by giving an outward 
direction to their restless faculty of introspection, and 
transforming it into an unusual power of insight into the 
souls of their contemporaries. Hazlitt had the stronger 
character, Sainte-Beuve the more impressionable nature. 
The French writer’s interests in life were narrower than 
those of the English essayist, but his sympathies were 
more profound. Insensible to the influence of abstract 
ideas but keenly susceptible to the force of personality, 
he was dominated in turn by every leader of thought of 
his age. As his attachments were matters of sentiment 
rather than matters of reason, when the attachments were 
broken something of the sentiment remained to intimidate 
and weaken his judgment. Hence his “ Portraits Contem- 
porains” compare unfavourably with the “ Contemporary 
Portraits” of Hazlitt. The disciple lacked his master’s 
clarity of vision and his sureness and vivacity of touch. 
He did not then know his own mind well enough to 
understand fully the minds of the men who had subdued 
and misled him. Having failed to find in Hugo, Chateau¬ 
briand, Lamennais and the Saint-Simonians the strength 
and inspiration he needed, he was so vexed with them that 
he wished to indicate the element of unsoundness in their 
genius; but he was unable to do so as he had no settled 
ground of criticism. He still wavered between surrendering 
himself to his sense of the sweetness and beauty of religion, 
and cultivating his growing interest in life as a spectacle 
as meaningless as it was entertaining. He was a senti¬ 
mental sceptic in the making, the forerunner of Renan, 
but be had not succeeded in transforming his natural 
indecision and voluptuousness of character into an 
instrument of exquisite epicureanism. This, however, he 
at last did in his work on the greatest of his contem¬ 
poraries, Chateaubriand. He was then forty-five years of 
age. 

His genius, slower in growth than that of Hazlitt, 
produced, when it arrived at maturity, fruit of a stranger 
and more penetrating savour. His weaknesses gradually 
became a source of strength; his timidity was refined into 
subtlety; his vacillation into the hesitancy of a taste of 
extraordinary delicacy; his aversion from plain-speaking 
into a sort of Attic reticence in expression. Above all, 
the erratic adventures of his own frail and vagrant soul in 
a world of personal forces endued him with a singular 
versatility of sympathy and an uncommon power of 
insight, which enabled him to enter into the souls of all 
kinds of men and to study them dispassionately and yet 
intimately as examples of the frames of mind through 
which he had passed on his way to a profound and 
ultimate state of scepticism. In his hands, criticism 
became the art of living an infinity of lives and of living 
them, at times, more deeply, more intensely and more 
clearly than the persons who actually had lived them. In 
matters of taste he never displayed, in regard to the 
sublime things in literature, the gusto of Hazlitt; in 
matters of feeling he never exhibited, in regard to the 
heroic things in life, the fiery passion of Carlyle; neverthe¬ 
less, in the matter of portraiture Hazlitt, m comparison 
with him at his best, seems to be a painter of surfaces, and 
Carlyle a sculptor of figures of fantasy. Sainte-Beuve 
was, in fact, an incomparable student of the varieties of 
the human mind. Partly English in his origin and culture, 
but wholly French in the diverseness and undulancy of his 
nature, he infused into the form of art invented by 
Dr. Johnson something of the charm and the spirit of 
Montaigne. 

Edward Wright. 

[Next week's Causerie will be “ Dostoyevsky," by Edward 
Garnett.] 
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FICTION 

A Sovereign Remedy. By Flora Annie Steel. (Heineroann, 

6 s.) 

We have sometimes thought in reading Mrs. Steel’s 
Indian stories that they owed much, if not everything, to 
their Indian background. The author was able to throw 
the glamour of India like a golden veil over men and 
women who, if seen ^without the-veil, would have lacked 
life. In this novel Mrs. Steel has bravely thrown away 
the veil and given us what is in her without the aid of 
Eastern magic. The surroundings are British, the charac¬ 
ters are British and the moral is that Britons are in a bad 
way. Mrs. Steel has the most positive opinions about 
matters that other minds see from various sides and find 
puzzling. We will not say that the opinions are held con¬ 
sistently or even are consistent with each other; but 
consistency is a virtue requiring qualities of judgment and 
deliberation that are apt to put out the generous fire of 
enthusiasm. At any rate, Mrs. Steel is not in agreement 
with Pippa, who, after touching tragedy at various points, 
decided that all was right with the world. Mrs. Steel says 
that there are three nations in this country, the idle rich, 
the philanthropic rich and the poor; and that the people 
who do the most harm are the philanthropic rich. When 
Lord Blackborough is introduced to us he is the richest 
peer in England; when we part from him he is ruined. We 
knew from the beginning that he would be, and it made us 
uncomfortable, because we think that heroes who squander 
their money for no good reason are more silly than heroic. 
But in this story all the sordid, material people either have 
money or get it; and all the noble, spiritual people either 
have none or throw it away as soon as they can. The 
best thing in the book is the distinction between Ned and 
Ted: the little touches that show you one man made of 
fine clay, the other of coarse: one man so indifferent to 
money that his folly in lceing it provokes you: the other 
man so set on money that his wboleoutlook it vulgarised, 
his moral standard gradually lowered. The incredible 
thing is that a girl like Aura should have been happy in 
his neighbourhood. We believe that Mrs. Stfel is trying 
to express a high spiritual idea in Aura’s love-story, and 
we want to follow and understand her as well as we can. 
But we find now, as we have often found before in her 
novels, that she is content to leave her people and their 
motives half-explained, nebulous. The result is that we 
have no faith in Aura just when we want faith most. 
We can believe that an innocent unworldly girl might 
refuse at first to marry the man she loved because she was 
afraid of putting her love to the test of marriage. But 
the whole episode is too fine for us. We can just succeed 
in following Aura to the point where she refuses to marry 
Ned and we hope, as he did, that she will have changed 
her mind when he comes back in two months. It staggers 
us when she goes straight home from her interview with 
him and agrees quite cheerfully to marry Ted. Later in the 
story Ned visits her and finds that she actually is happy 
with Ted in -a hideous semi-detached villa, cooking his 
dinner tand wearing pink satin and pearls when Mr. Hiredi 
and Miss Hirsch dme with them. Ned, whobasbeen trying 
in vain to forget her at the other end of the world, is 
shocked; and so are we. “ The electric blue paper covered 
with gigantic poppies of a deeper hue ” jars on us, as do all 
her surroundings. If fate had driven her there we would 
have applauded her tor making the best of fate; but we 
never met a young woman who chose the lowest with 
more inexplicable determination : inexplicable, because 
Aura is a charming figure, innocent and beautiful. So 
her history becomes a baffling medley of the real and the 
ideal, and in spite of her charm she remains one of 
Mrs. Steel’s enigmas. There are many other people 
in the 1 book: the Jewish financier, Mr. Hirsch, is a character 
we often meet in fiction nowadays, but this one is likeable. 
He must have lived a long while in England however, for 
he seems to have forgotten his German. 


A Rogue’s Tragedy. By Bernard Cai-es. (Methuen, 6s.) 

There is no one like Mr. Capes for rogues; no one like 
him for showing us depths of roguery contrasted sharply 
against the whitest of innocence. The difficulty in h s 
new novel is to determine which was the rogue, whose 
tragedy gives the title. For there are many rogues in tb s 
story of old Savoy, and they all have tragedies: the aged, 
hideous libertine, the Marquis di San Rocco, who married 
the white lily of Savoy on the understanding that for 
a year he should not be her husband in more than name, 
and then met his death in at tempting to break that under¬ 
standing ; there is his natural son, Gaston, or Cartouche, 
or Mr. Trix, the macaroni, the dandy of iron will and a 
great capacity for affairs, who loved the white lily all his 
life and died to save her; there is Dr. Bonito, ex-physician 
to the Marquis and a prominent member of the Society of 
the Illuminati, who blackmailed the white lily and was 
killed by Cartouche for his pains. There is Monsieur de 
France, the lily’s father, a truer villain in his mean¬ 
ness and pride than anyj finally there is Louis- 
Marie de Saint-P6ray, the lily’s second husband, who 
murdered her first. He, however, was not so much 
villain as fool. Pious, hesitating, over-sensitive, he 
allows the lily to shoulder the whole burden of his life— 
murder and all—and bear it till in their middle age the 
French Revolution brings both to the guillotine, and t he 
lily, as she thinks, to Hell for her husband’s sin. And then, 
there is the lily herself. Now, some novelists have a gilt 
of pitching you head foremost into love with the heroine 
at first meeting—and that without a word of description. 
Mr. Capes is not one of these. We are never in love with 
Yolande of the white hands; we can but take it for granted 
—without sympathy—that she was as lovely and desirable 
as the Marquis, Mr. Trix, Louis-Marie, and others all found 
her. And the more we hear of her, the less we love her. 
We come, in fact, almost to dislike her. and for a simple 
reason. It is conceivable that the Latin races are able to 
discuss purity without feeling it soiled thereby: the 
English are not. Nine readers out of ten will feel that in 
so persistently dwelling on the parity, the maidenhood, of 
his heroine, in making it the point of his story and pre¬ 
serving no reticence on the subject, Mr, Capes has rubbed 
all the bloom off her freshness, has staled the very white¬ 
ness with which he intended to dazzle us. That gives a 
mawkish flavour to a book that is strong, with the elaborate 
strength of Mr. Capes, full of thought, of incident, of con¬ 
trast, of sharp characterisation and vigorous narrative. 
We read, spell-bound, fascinated; we shudder as we lay 
down the book, feeling that nothing is so hortibl.- as a 
clumsy hand. 

Our Lady of the Pillar. By EyA de Queiroz, Done into 
English by Edoar Prf.staoe. (Constable, 2s. fid. net) 
The Sweet Miracle. By E<ja de Queiroz. Done into 
English by Edgar Priwtagr. (Mosher.) 

The works of the Portuguese novelist, E^a de Queiroz, of 
whom we have two little translations by Mr. Edgar 
Prestage before us, should be translated entire by the same 
hand and published for the delectation of English readers. 
Queiroz was the founder of the modern realist school in 
Portugal, and, being born in 1843, he accomplished in the 
lifetime that closed in 1900a great work. “ Cousin Basil,” 
“The Correspondence of Fradique Mendes,” “The Relic ” 
and other books, show the extraordinary versa: ility of 
the man, the breadth of his sympathies, the exactness of 
his observation, his humour, the richness of his mind, 
his unique vividness of presentation. In the original his 
management of language recalls that of Flaubert, and we 
may say at once that Mr. Prestage has done very well in 
his translations. We have here not a little of the music of 
the original, the inevitable aptness and vividness of the 
words, the rigid rejection of the unfitting, and the harmony 
of style that breathes through the whole of each of these 
short stories. “ Our Lady of thePillar ” is a work that one 
cannot forget. In tone, sentiment, subject, it is tnedisevaL 
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It tells of a young Spanish knight and his love for a young 
Spanish lady married to a jealous old noble: of the 
horrible trap by which the lover, who had no idea of 
pressing his suit, was lured into visiting the old noble’s 
country castle, and of the strange means by which 
the Virgin of the Pillar saved him from being foully 
murdered. It is a weird, an enthralling story, of gibbets 
by lonely roadsides, of creaking chains, of a dead felon 
who came to life, and returned, when his mission was done, 
to his gibbet. Passionate love and hideous jealousy and 
lofty honour are in every line; there is deep mystery and 
thrilling horror; and over all the blare of the Spanish sun 
or the glowing depths of the Spanish night. But what 
makes the story especially remarkable is the manner of its 
telling; the extraordinary closeness and vividness of 
imagination, the sharpness of effect, the severe economy 
of words with which the desired impression is irresistibly 
conveyed. It shows workmanship of the highest order. 
So, in its very different way, does “The Sweet Miracle” 
(Suave Milagre). This is a little fantasy of the Holy Land 
in the days of our Lord. A rich man of Samaria sends his 
servants to seek Him, that He may remove the misfortunes 
that have befallen his estates: they cannot find Him. A 
Roman centurion sends his soldiers to seek Him, that He 
may cure his only daughter; they cannot find Him. A 
crippled boy, who has lain starving and groaning on the 
rags of a rotting mattress in a hovel wishes that He might 
come to cure him, and with a smile, He appears in the 
doorway. Once more the particular effect is gained by 
severe economy of means: it is perfect—a minute jewel, 
but flawless and of the first water and cut by a master 
hand. 

The Wickhamses. By W. Pett Ridoe. (Methuen, 6s.) 

The work of Mr. Pett Ridge commands attention and 
quite deservedly so: for, though it lacks distinction of 
thought and of expression, it is downright and amiable 
and sincere. He has the knack (and it is no inconsiderable 
one) of fitting friends as old as Dickens with fresh garmeB ts, 
so that the old friends appear amazingly well in their new 
guise. He makes no attempt to be modern, and herein 
precisely lies his quality and his limitation. There is 
something about his work that is strangely reminiscent 
of a German room, neatly arranged and very clean, with 
its warmth and comfort and the agreeable sweet smell of 
some old herb coming from the gTeat stove in the corner: 
and yet stay in that room too long and open goes the 
large window to its full extent, however biting the wind 
may be outside. Though the herb is at first fragrant, and 
the warmth and neatness are at first pleasant and home¬ 
like, the room suddenly and soon is apt to become stuffy 
and unbearable: its comfort is deceptive and so unduly 
exaggerates pique at its natural consequence. Mr. Pett 
Ridge never keeps you too long in his room. The visit is 
timed to a nicety and its effect is, therefore, all that is 
agreeable. “ The Wickhamses ” is no exception and is 
perfectly typical of his manner and mind in its old-fashioned 
fragrance of sentiment, its closeness and its extreme neat¬ 
ness of construction. The family come up to London 
from the country—their arrival in Islington in the first 
chapter is a capital opening—and Mr. Wickhams settles 
down to his work as a printer with Joseph his son, Mary, 
Sarah and Ruth, his three daughters. The children’s 
wits are sharpened by the air of London and they strike 
out lines of their own, leaving their father, who is an old 
tyrant, yet lovable for all his tyranny. Mary marries 
very well: Sarah becomes an illustrator and journalist: 
Jo makes his way in the City and Ruth teaches. In 
a word, the family breaks up, and Mr. Wickhams, who is 
too old to adapt himself to London, fails. Each member of 
the family is too interested in his or her own pursuits to care 
much for him or his future or each other, until they all 
meet at little Ruth's funeral in the country—she was the 
youngest and the gentlest—and then they make a compact 
to stand by each otherin the future and not to forget the 
compact until they have forgotten her. The best thing in 


the book (and that alone would make the book well worth 
reading) is Jo’s ini tiation as office-boy in the business house. 
Mr. Pett Ridge can describe a phase of life with extra- 
ordinary skill: the picture is vivid and convincing: if he 
possessed the same skill in presenting his persons as he 
does in presenting his actual background, his work would 
be of a very high order indeed. But he does not. His 
characters are no more than agreeable shadows, and bis 
work accordingly—good honest work though it undoubtedly 
is and full of charm—just misses excellence. 

A Pixy in Petticoats. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 

If “ A Pixy in Petticoats ” be a first essay in fiction, the 
author—or authors, for here and there we fancy we 
detected traces of a woman’s hand—shows considerable 
promise. That we found the opening chapters dull and 
both Burrough,and Beatricea little unconvincing at first, 
is a tribute rather than a reproach: the authors of the 
book have studied the varied elements which make up the 
sum of life, and they know that the gold seldom over¬ 
shadows the drab. Once launched on the story, our 
interest never flags: little by little, by subtle revelations 
of character, we come to understand the “ pixy in petti¬ 
coats ” and the man who is slowly winning his way back 
to health in the solitudes of Dartmoor, and our doubts 
clear. They are not the conventional hero and heroine: 
faultless, impossible. That is why they become convincing. 
We are shown their deficiencies—very real deficiencies 
they are—and as our understanding increases, we grow to 
love the wayward Beatrice whom the moor and the winds 
and the pixies call from the habitations of man, and to 
love also, in lesser degree, the lonely Burrough in his 
cottage at the edge of the gorge. They are living, 
breathing creatures, and we follow them in their mad 
escapades; enter into their swaling excursion and their 
adventures in the storm that breaks upon them on their 
way back from Cranmere; sit in the ruins of Tom-tit-tot's 
Palace and listen to Beatrice telling her Cornish folk-tale 
—the story of the famous Tregeagle; and gradually the 
spirit of the moors enters into our veins, and we live 
their lives. But we know that Beatrice is not for 
Burrough: is not, indeed, lor any man: we know that 
she is wedded to the moor and the winds and the flowers 
and the pixies, and when the bogs of Cranmere claim 
their toll, we turn the last page with a feeling of thank¬ 
fulness that the author has triumphed over an obvious 
temptation. With a little more power, and here and there 
a little more restraint, “A Pixy in Petticoats” might 
have been a great book. Dickens would have gloried in 
the characters Anne and Willum Cobbledick—but he 
would probably have spoilt them by exaggeration. 


FINE ART 

PAINT AND PERSONALITY 

Op the general belief that painters can be made though 
poets must be born, ample evidence is afforded by the 
innumerable art-schools in all civilised countries. The 
common habit of regarding pictures as imitations rather 
than creations, as representations rather than presentations, 
has betrayed us into attaching too great an importance to 
the painter’s manual dexterity, too little to his mental 
qualities. Criticism of recent years has devoted itself so 
exclusively to the analysis of the painter’s handiwork that 
we are in danger of losing sight of that “ fundamental 
brain-work ” which is, as Rossetti said, the ground 
foundation of every work of art; and in delating on the 
relative importance of subject and treatment our critics 
are apt to forget the supreme importance of the painter’s 
personality. 

Just as in the eighteenth century thestudent was taught 
that excellence in painting might be attained by imitating 
the performances of the old masters, so to-day ait-students 
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all the world over are being exhorted to copy nature as 
the best means to artistic grace, and few have the wit to 
perceive or the courage to declare that art proceedeth 
from within and not from without, that fidelity to nature 
is unavailing without a personal appreciation of the pic¬ 
torial beauties in a landscape. That beauty resides more 
in the seeing eye than in the object seen is now admitted 
to be a truism, but the belief is still prevalent that artistic 
mastery springs more from the painter’s hand than his 
brain. 

To combat this fashionable fallacy is the principal 
object of an article recently contributed by M. Maurice 
Denis to the Parisian review, L’Ermitage, an article so 
sound in theory and apt in expression that we make no 
apology for the following quotation: 

Parce que trop de critiques autrefois la confondaient avec 
la literature et ne jugeaient dans un tableau que les intentions 
du sujet £crit, ou le plus ou moins de ressemblance entre l'objet peint 
et l'objet repr^sene, on c’est insurg£ avec quelle raison! contre la 

S inture litUraire, contre la niaiserie naturaliste. 11 s’en faut qu'il 
lie cependant exalter uniquement les qualies matferielles de 
l'oeuvre d’art et m£priser les qualites de l'homme qui s’en sert pour 
s’exprimer. L’artiste est & lui-meme son veritable sujet Restreindre 
l'art i traduire une sensation d’un moment, c’est sous couleur de 
sinclrie, une forme d'abdication de soi, aussi fftcheuse que celle qui 
consiste a raconter froidement une anecdote ou k paraphraser un sujet 
littlraire. Mais ne chercher dans la peinture, comme on tend k le 
faire de plus en plus, que le plaisir sensuel des yeux, ne la vouloir que 
decorative, c’est ignorer la part que prend l ime humaine aux satis¬ 
factions esthetiques, c'est faire de la psychologic de primaire, c’est 
soumettre une des plus complexes operations de l'esprit k d'inexactes 
categories. Qu'importe dans une oeuvre d'art la verite ou la fantaisie, 
le sujet litteraire ou l'absence de su jetsi je n’y retrouve pas vivante 
une emotion d’homme ? II y a trop de peintures qui n'ont pas d'ame. 

A force de se vouloir personnels, originaux, liberes detoule influence, 
les jeunes artistes en sont arrives k s’enorgueillir des moindres singu¬ 
larities de leur technique improvisee. Leur ambition est de n’fitreque 
peintres et de ne devoir leur superiorite qu' aux tours de force de 
peinture qu'ils croient avoir reussi. C’est ce que M. Remy de Gour- 
mont appelle la superstition du talent. . . . 11 ne suffit pas de vouloir 
n'etre que peintre pour 1’etre superieurement. L’exemple d'un 
Cezanne ou d'un Vuillard n'infirme pas notre opinion. Car s'il est 
vrai qu’il ne tirent que des ressources memes de leur art les moyens 
par quoi ils nous emeuvent, il faut noter quel est l’apport de leur sen- 
sibilite : avec quelle passion ils s’efforcent de chercner aux spectacles 
de la nature des equivalents exquis ou somptueux; avec quels scrupules I 
ils s'attachent k ne rendre de la nature que l'admirable reflet qu'ils en 
trouvent en eux-mSmes. 

The warnings sounded by this French critic are more than 
ever needed during the present reign of the virtuoso. Our 
Royal Academy exhibitions prove that there are too many 
“ soulless pictures ” in England as well as in France, and 
in painting, as in music, the tendency of the day is to rate 
execution above expression. Yet we need go no further 
than the Tate Gallery to learn by comparing Rossetti’s 
Annunciation with Mr. Hacker’s treatment of the same 
subject which of these two is the more important. 
Technically Mr. Hacker is far better equipped than Rossetti 
was at the time he made this picture, his drawing of the 
figure is far more correct, his knowledge of perspective 
is doubtless more profound; yet with all his dexterity he 
fails to give the one thing Rossetti secures with his 
scantier technical ability, that living, human emotion 
without which, as M. Denis observes, all pictures are 
profitless. 

L’artiste est ct lui-mbne son veritable sujet. It is the 
painter who makes the picture, not his model, nor his 
master, though these, we willingly concede, may give him 
some assistance. If a painter have no poetry in himself, 
there will be no poetry in his painting. If he be a common¬ 
place man, his pictures will be commonplace, for all his 
knowledge of drawing, perspective and chiaroscuro. On 
the other hand, if a man be possessed of an artistic 
temperament, his paintings, howsoever faulty they may 
be in technique, will assuredly be neither uninteresting 
nor commonplace. Whatsoever there be in a man will 
come out in his picture, whether he be a trained draughts¬ 
man or no. “Whatever of dignity,’’ said Leighton, 
“ whatever of strength we have within us will dignify and 
make strong the labour of our hands; whatever littleness 
degrades our spirit will lessen and drag them down. 


Whatever noble fire is in our hearts will burn also in our 
work, whatever purity is ours will chasten and exalt it.” 
Can we not read in the over-polished surfaces of Leighton’s 
own works that excess of courtliness which sapped his 
strength ? 

No amount of training will make the student a great 
painter unless the artist soul be his already, and his first 
step towards becoming a great painter must be the 
cultivation and development of his own personality. And 
if training cannot save him, neither can truth. Mere 
attention to accuracy has never yet made a great artist. 
As Watts, arguing himself into a corner, was forced to 
concede that the subject of a painting was less important 
than the treatment, the “ character of utterance,” so one 
of the simplest and deepest of Nature-lovers, Jules Dupr6, 
was bound to admit: “Nature is only a pretext; art, 
passing through the individual, is the goal. Why,” he 
asked, “ does one speak of a Vandyck, a Rembrandt, with¬ 
out saying what the picture represents ? It is because 
the subject should disappear, so that the individual only, 
the creator, may exist. Another example: one says, 

‘ stupid as a cabbage.’ But who dares to say ‘ stupid as a 
cabbage painted by Chardin ? ’ It is that the human being 
has passed into it.” 

Let the painter go to nature by all means, but let him 
not come back seeking our praise solely because he has 
truthfully copied what he saw. If accuracy were all, then 
would painting be a science and not an art; but because 
the subjective qualities in a painting outweigh its objec¬ 
tive truth we demand of the artist that he should return, 
not with a topographical inventory, but with the reflection 
of an aspect of nature transfigured in his own soul. 


THE SEASON AT CHRISTIE’S 

If devoid of sensational transactions, the past season at 
Christie’s has not been without features of interest. 
Generally speaking, it has been a better year for buyers 
than sellers; for, whereas the works of a few painters— 
notably Sam Bough, P. Nasmyth and Fantin-Latour— 
have shown an increase in market value, those of a far 
greater number have shown a remarkable decrease. The 
reaction against Royal Academy pictures of an anecdotal 
and historical order has resulted in the severe depreciation 
of works not only by Messrs. Frith, Goodall, Egg and 
Marcus Stone, but practically all early Victorian paintings, 
including the works of Etty, Stothard, W. Muller and 
John Phillip. The sterling qualities, especially of colour, 
in the paintings of these four artists render it extremely 
probable that the depreciation of their work is only 
temporary. Consequently, it may be held that buyers 
have this year had the opportunity to secure good 
examples of these artists at low prices, while similar 
opportunities have been presented by the appearance in 
the sale-room of early works by New English and other 
non-Academic painters whose productions are likely to be 
more highly valued in the future. 

That prices have been uniformly low is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that only twenty-seven pictures 
this year exceeded 1400 guineas, as against 43 in 1905, 
37 in 1904 and 38 in 1903. No work reached five figures, 
the highest sum given for a single painting this year being 
6400 guineas for a late Turner, The Rape of Europa. 
Early English portraits by recognised masters continue in 
favour, but in the absence this year of any outstanding 
examples of Raeburn, Gainsborough and Reynolds prior 

S lace as regards price has been taken by Romney’s 
frs. Mingay (6200 guineas), and Hoppner’s Lady 
Waldegrave (6000 guineas). The last was bought by the 
late Mr. Woods for £23. Of the continental old masters 
few important examples have been seen. A doubtful 
Botticelli, The Virgin, sold for 5000 guineas, a more pro¬ 
bable Titian, Lorenzo di Medici, was bought by Mr. Hugh 
P. Lans for 2100 guineas, while an Extensive View over a 
Landscape by P. de Koninck realised 2100 guineas, the 
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highest sum yet given at auction tor an example of this 
master. 

New records have also been made by Sam Bough’s Loch 
Achray {£1029), and Cosway's drawing, The Fair Step-mother 
and Ladies of the Loftus Family (1150 guineas). Downman 
drawings, which have enormously increased in value during 
the last twenty years, again advanced in price, three 
averaging £300, while a fourth broke all records at 820 
guineas. Thirty years ago they could have been bought 
for a less number of shillings. 

At Sotheby’s Rembrandt’s famous etching, The Three 
Trees, advanced from £355 to £385, McArdell’s mezzotint 
after Reynolds’s portrait of Mary Duchess of Ancaster 
reached a maximum at £450, Burke’s Lady Rushout and 
Child, in brown, after Angelica Kauffman, rose from £70 
to £130, and several Whistler etchings, notably The 
Palaces, showed a slight increase in value. 

We may conclude this brief review of the season's art 
sales with the mention of two notable prices given at 
Christie’s for miniatures, £624 for Isaac Oliver’s Henry 
Prince of Wales eldest son of James I., and £1155 for two 
portraits by Nicholas Hilliard of himself and his father. 


MUSIC 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS—I 

Once more, while all who can are flying away from her, 
London is cheering her captives with the nightly Promenade 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall. At the first of these on Saturday 
night the whole floor of the hall was packed with a stand¬ 
ing audience, and a sea of upturned, eager faces gazed 
with devout attention at Mr. Wood and his orchestra and 
offered incense at the shrine in a cloud of tobacco smoke. 
The first concert was even longer than usual and included 
all the prime favourites of the more dramatic or sensa¬ 
tional kind, the prelude to Lohengrin, act iii., the overture 
to Tannhduser, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 2, the 
“ 1812 ” overture and the Peer Gynt Suite, so that the 
hundreds who had waited to get places and who stood 
through three hours or more of music, could not be dis¬ 
appointed ; they got all they came for and more besides. 
Yes, a good deal more, because some did not bargain for 
Mozart’s concerto for flute and orchestra in G,and though to 
many this must have been a most refreshing and delightful 
treat, like a breath of fresh air after the stifling heat of 
Wagner's footlights, a little movement among the tired 
ones who were standing all the time, showed that its 
quietness had given them time to remember the weakness 
ol the flesh. 

It was altogether the revival of an old scene. There 
was nothing new in this beginning of a new season, 
unless it was that Mr. Wood seemed to hold both his 
orchestra and his audience still better in hand than 
formerly, that he inspired his men with new fervour in 
playing the old music, that his audience were good chil¬ 
dren and stood more still than they used to, and never 
once struck matches in pianissimo passages. This discip¬ 
line of his audience is, by the way, one of the most 
remarkable features of Mr. Wood’s work, and he has now 
acquired an autocracy which is only paralleled in 
completeness by that of the policeman who controls 
the traffic of a crowded thoroughfare. To one who 
has the privilege of a seat in the balcony, and who 
knows the music well enough to listen rather lazily, 
the audience soon becomes the absorbing interest, and 
I must confess to just this amount of laziness on 
Saturday, that it was the impression of the music on the 
mass of the audience below rather than on myself which 
held my attention. Those little movements and fluctua¬ 
tions, contrasted with the perfect stillness of the intensely 
interesting moments, seem to show the common attitude 
towards the music, illuminating the individual element of 
the people who have, or think they have taste and 
knowledge. 


l0 3 


The old question crops up: What do people like and 
want?—the question, which, asked wrongly, has ruined 
the work of countless composers and retarded the ad¬ 
vance of public taste to a lamentable extent. In spite 
of that, however, it has eot to be asked and answered in 
some way by every one who puts his finger into the 
musical pie, whether as composer or interpreter, and it is 
probably because he has got nearer than any one to the 
answer to the question, that Mr. Wood is the strongest 
popular power in the musical life of London. At first 
sight the answer seems to be: Sensation and excitement 
with a good deal of noise; but that is only a very superficial 
one. It is true that a Queen’s Hall audience, like any other 
crowd, is easily excited by a noise, and then wants to make 
a noise too, which takes the form of tumultuous applause 
at the end, but that has not much to do with what 
music appeals most, and it is quite easy to look a little 
deeper. Next, two things seem to make the most direct 
and genuine appeal: one of them musical, the other not 
so, namely a tune and a story. The audience themselves 
do not know it; on the contrary, they rather think that 
they give themselves up to be swayed by the deep 
emotions of Wagner and Tschaikovsky, but a very slight 
experience in the art of listening through the ears of the 
crowd will reveal the fact that tune and story are the 
ruling powers. They are not very particular or far seeing 
as to whether the tune is a good one or the story well told: 
one or other they must have, and, at best, both. The 
“1812” overture has not much except ingenuity to 
recommend it musically, but it is a stirring story well told, 
and, allowing something for the mere excitation of the 
noise, it is that that inspires enthusiasm. On the other 
hand, Sullivan’s dreadfully silly song, “Thou art passing 
hence, my brother,” tells its story very badly, both in 
words and music, but it is the story of life and death in 
which every one is interested, and all its faults are forgiven 
it. So much for the love of a story. The question 
whether it helps to a musical appreciation brings us back 
to the much debated controversy about programme music. 
Sometimes, as in the case ot Sullivan’s song, it kills 
musical judgment, but that it plays an important part 
in making people come to hear music no one who 
frequents Queen’s Hall can deny. 

But the love of tune is no less strong and is the starting- 
point of real musical appreciation. Most of Saturday’s 
audience probably knew little enough about William Tell, 
except the apple-shooting story, and if they had known 
more they would have found some difficulty in hearing his 
story in Rossini’s overture, but they were, as usual, de¬ 
lighted by the tunes; and in the case of the Tannhduser 
overture, where a story is told by means of several con¬ 
trasted tunes, good long ones, not irritating scraps of leit 
motif, the delight rose higher still, and that is probably 
the most popular work in the repertoire of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra. 

New works are going to be performed at the Promenade 
Concerts. To his great powers as an interpreter Mr. Wood 
adds the virtue of unbounded resource, and he leaves no 
type of orchestral music untouched; but these new things 
generally fall rather flat and are rarely given a second 
time. It may be different this year, but on the whole 
that has been so in the past. Yet they have been clever 
works, full of emotion and local colour and all the things 
that critics praise and modern audiences are expected to 
admire. Why do not composers write tunes, long tunes 
that give people time to learn them, tunes that go on 
getting better and aspiring higher ? They are what the 
patient, standing audience at Queen's Hall really wants 
and craves for, though it does not always know it, and 
they, by meeting people on their own ground, could do 
more than by any other means to help to develop musical 
taste. What such forms of composition would do for the 
composers themselves I dare not suggest, but the 
possibilities for the development of new melodic rhythms 
seems almost endless and at present almost unexplored. 
The audience, however, can enjoy tunes and stories. 
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Give them a story by all means if it helps them to listen, 
and the composer to write; t ut lie is a musician, and tunes 
are his point of contact with his hearers, so he needs must 
•write tunes. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Messrs. Smith, Elder have in the press a new edition, in 
eight volumes, of the works of Mrs. Gaskell. “ The Knuts- 
ford Edition” will be edited, with introductions, by 
Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peterhouse, and each 
volume is to contain a frontispiece in photogravure. The 
works, which will • be issued at fortnightly intervals, 
beginning on September 3 next, will be arranged as far as 
possible in chronological order, and will include several 
hitherto unreprinted contributions to periodicals, together 
with two new poems, and some unpublished fragments of 
stories. It may be interesting to recall George Sand’s 
verdict on Mrs. Gaskell: “ Mrs. Gaskell,” she said, “ has 
done what neither I nor other female writers in France 
can accomplish. She has written novels which excite the 
deepest interest in men of the world, and yet which every 
girl will be the better for reading.” 

Professor Maitland’s biography of Sir Leslie Stephen 
will be published by Messrs. Duckworth early in the 
autumn. 

“The Best Plays of George Farquhar,” edited, with an 
introduction, by Mr. William Archer, are about to be 
added to Mr. Unwin’s Mermaid Series. The plays reprinted 
are: The Constant Couple, The Recruiting Officer, The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, and The Twin Rivals. Mr. Archer’s is the first 
■edition in which the various readings of the early quartos 
have been noted. The volume will be ready on August 27. 
Mr. Unwin will publish on the same date a volume by 
Mr. S. Parnell Kerr entitled “ From Charing Cross to Delhi.” 
The book is not a guide-book or an elaborate treatise on 
Indian problems, but a light, humorous and irresponsible 
chronicle of impressions received during a visit to India, 
with certain grave matter in appendices for those who 
desire it. It is illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author. 

Messrs. Methuen announce for publication next week, 
in their Antiquary’s Library, a book on “The Bells of 
England,” by Canon J. J. Raven. At the same time they 
will publish, in the Library of Devotion, “ Death and 
Immortality,” a little book of meditations written by the 
first Earl of Manchester early in the seventeenth 
century. 

Mrs. George Bernard Shaw’s translation of Brieux’s 
Maternite, performed before the Stage Society in the 
spring of this year, is to be issued, together with Mr. St. 
John Hankin’s translation of Les trois piles de M. Dupont 
and a hitherto unacted translation of Les Avaries by 
Mr. John Pollock, in the autumn. Mr. Bernard Shaw is 
at work on a preface to the volume, in which he will deal 
with the whole of the dramatic work of M. Brieux. 

Messrs. Longmans have several important biographies 
in the press. Dr. Edgar Sheppard is editing a Memoir 
of the Private Life of the late Duke of Cambridge which 
will appear in two volumes, and “ Letters Personal and 
Literary of Robert Earl of Lytton” will appear in the 
same form. Mr. J. Stuart Reid’s “Life and Letters of 
the first Earl of Durham” is announced for early pub¬ 
lication. Another book of interest promised by the 
same publishers is “The Correspondence of Two Brothers”: 
the eleventh Duke of Somerset and Lord Webb Seymour. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish early in September 
Mr. Robert Hichens’s new novel, “ The Call of the 
Blood.” It is a story of Sicilian life, although the scene 
of the first two chapters is laid in London. The three 
principal characters are an Englishwoman, a French¬ 
man, and a man of mixed blood, English and Sicilian. 
Almost the whole of the story passes in or near a 
lonely cottage on a mountain not far from Etna, 


between Messina and Catania. The subsidiary characters 
are Sicilians, one of whom, a peasant boy, is brought into 
intimate relation with the three already mentioned, and 
plays an important part in the development of the plot, 
which is concerned with the strange domination some¬ 
times exercised over a man by a strain of foreign blood 
inherited from an ancestor. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder will publish early next month, a 
new novel by “Q” — “Sir John Constantine,” an 
eighteenth-century story of a romantic adventure under¬ 
taken by a chivalrous Englishman to secure the crown of 
Corsica for his son, and to rescue a royal lady from durance. 
This involves the adventurers in the fierce strife of Corsican 
parties and Genoese invaders. 

Messrs. Jack will issue in October “ The Child’s Life of 
Jesus,” by the Rev. C. M. Steedman, uniform with their 
beautifully illustrated editions of “ Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare” and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” In 
a new “Shown to the Children” series—similar in de¬ 
sign to the “ Told to the Children ” series—they will 
publish three books on Birds, Beasts, and Flowers. 

Mr. Nutt will publish this autumn a new volume of 
verse by Mr. Kaufmann Spiers, entitled “ Durante and 
Selvaggia and other poems ”—a companion book to 
“ Guido and Veronica.” 

The third volume of “ The Arts in Early England," the 
work on which Professor Baldwin Brown, the occupant 
of the Watson Fine Art Chair in Edinburgh University, 
has been engaged for some time past, will be issued 
shortly. The new volume deals with the decorative arts 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

“From Carpathian to Pindus: Pictures of Roumanian 
Country Life,” by Tereza Stratilesco, will be published by 
Mr. Unwin shortly. Roumanian country life is dealt with 
under various aspects: history, religion, economics and 
social and political life; and the ideas and customs of the 
peasantry are illustrated by specimens of their folk-lore 
songs. These are given both in the original and in the 
English translation, and airs are also appended. Two 
other travel books promised by the same publisher are: 

“ Romantic Cities of Provence,” by Mona Caird, illustrated 
with sketches by J oseph Pennell and Edward M. Synge, 
and “ Uganda to Khartoum : Life and Adventure on the 
Upper Nile,” by Albert B. Lloyd. 

Mr. Eveleigh Nash has in the press and will publish 
early next month “A Twice-Crowned Queen, Anne of 
Brittany,” by Constance, Countess De La Warr. About 
the same date he promises “ The Red Burgee,” a new 
novel by Mr. Morley Roberts. 

The second volume of the “ Index to Book Prices Cur¬ 
rent ” covering the second ten years’ volumes, from 1897 
to 1906, is nearly ready for issue. It will present a key and 
epitome to the last decade of the book sales on the same 
plan as the first volume, but will contain several addi¬ 
tional features. The total number of entries will be 
greatly increased. To the anonyms and pseudonyms the 
real names of authors will be added. Sub-indexes of 
illustrators of books and of Americana are to be given, and 
editors' and translators’ names will also be indexed. 

Two volumes which Messrs. Skeffington are shortly to 
issue are “ Pribbles and Prabbles, or Rambling Reflections 
on varied Topics,” by the late Major-General Patrick 
Maxwell, LL.D.; and “ My Experiences of the Island 
of Cyprus,” by B. Stewart. 

Mrs. St, Leger Harrison (Lucas Malet) has a new novel, 
“The Far Horizon," in the press. It is not a sequel to her 
last work, “Sir Richard Calmady,” though several of 
the characters which figured there are re-introduced. It 
is almost a quarter of a century since Lucas Malet pub¬ 
lished her first novel, “ Mrs. Lorimer, a Sketch in Black 
and White.” 

So great was the popularity of Sir Frederick Treves’s 
account of his trip round the world, which Messrs. Cassell 
and Company published last year under the title of 
“ The Other Side of the Lantern ” that eight impressions 
were called for. With a view of bringing this work 
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under the notice of a much larger section of the public, 
the publishers have arranged to issued a cheap edition on 
August 31. 

A feature of the Bradford Meeting of the Library 
Association, September 3 to 7, 1906, will be the publica¬ 
tion of a “Class List of Best Books published 1905-6.” 
The work will comprise over two thousand entries of 
books classified according to the Deuey Decimal Classifica¬ 
tion, and will be published at one shilling net by the 
Library Supply Co., of 181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

The serial rights of Harry Vardon's book “ The Com¬ 
plete Golfer” have been secured by The World of Golf, 
and the opening chapter appears in the issueol August 23. 
The original photographs will also be published. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“LIKE” AS A CONJUNCTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—P rof. Tyrrell's calling the use of “ like ” for “ as ’' “a vulgar 
error,” and the correct phrase " like I did " an “ atrocity ” (Academy, 
August 18, p. 159, col. 1) illustrates anew the old complaint that 
classical scholars and many otherwise cultured men know nothing of 
the history of their own language. Had Prof. Tyrrell spared a 
little ol his time for that, he would have known that “ like " is just as 
good a conjunction as it is a preposition. The early forms were 
“ like as " and *■ like to.” Gradually the ns and *» dropt off, and the 
single ” like ” became both conjunction and preposition. The more 
frequent use of it as a preposition made some inattentive folk suppose 
that it couldn't be a conjunction. But if Prof. Tyrrell will turn 
to Sidney Walker's paper on the conjunctival use of “ like " in vol. ii. 
of his Works, and to Dr. Henry Bradley's article on "like” in our 
Oxford Dictionary, he will find that Shakespeare and his helper in 
Pericles used “ like ” as a conjunction, and that % chain of authors 
of good repute link our age to theirs in this legitimate use of the word. 
Shelley and William Morris were among them. Away from books, I 
cannot give other names. 

This is, I think, the fourth letter I hive written to literary journals 
on this " like " point during the last thirty years ; but vulgar errors 
are hard to uproot. I think Prof. Tyrrell owes us English students 
the atonement of attending Prof. Napier's lectures on Historical 
English Grammar. 

F. J. Fcrnivall. 

August 18. 

[Professor Tyrrell writes : More than half of the vulgarisms now 
■current in the speech of the uneducated are really archaisms. I am 
not surprised to hear that like was used as a conjunction three hun¬ 
dred years ago. It is news to me that Shelley and William Morris 
so used it, and I will take care to verify that statement when next 
I have access to the Oxford Dictionary. But even if this be so, the 
employment of like as a conjunction is now a vulgarism. The 
pleonastic for is to be found in the New Testament; but if 
Dr. Furnivall will venture to say (among strangers unacquainted 
with his position in literature) ” I went to Brighton for to see if I 
should enjoy it like I did last year," let me assure him that every 
educated person among his hearers will class him with the illiterate 
and vulgar. 

I do not think like was ever a preposition or any part of speech but 
an adjective, as in Milton's verse 

That liker thy Narcissus are. 

I repeat, the phrase “like I did " is an atrocity in modern speech, 
like “ I came for to see,” and many similar phrases which I cannot 
quote, being like Dr. Furnivall (not, like Dr. F. is) away from my 
books. Byron used lay as an intransitive verb instead of lie. Mr. Austin 
writes lay when he means laid . That does not justify the usage , 
neither would a lapse in grammar, if such there be, on the part of 
Shelley or Morris, “ trammel up the consequence " Cor one who should 
now make a like slip. 

August 22. 

ECCENTRICITIES OF PRONUNCIATION 
To the Editor of Thk Academy 

Sir,—A mong eccentricities of pronunciation no one, so far as I have 
observed, has noticed that Tennyson has not only “revenue and 
“retinue" but “response" : 

Then did my response clearer fall: 

No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all. 

The Dictt. give “subsidence" wrongly: cp. “residence"; the 
of the i in tesidco and snbsido is not the same ; but there was a 
subrtdeo as there was a resldo. 

It. X, 1. 

August 18. 


"THE ANTIQUARY AND THE SEAL” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —My friend Dr. Cox tells you that he does not agree with 
several of the strictures contained in my review of Mr. Harvey 
Bloom's book on English Seals, and thinks "in common with other 
critics, that the book will fill a niche in popular archaeology." 

I am glad to see that Dr. Cox separates me from those critics who 
are so ready to use that delectable phrase. 

Those who read Dr. Cox’s letter carelessly will gather that I 
assailed this book for its printer’s errors. It is true that it is full of 
such, and I regret to learn that the writer’s ill-health kept him from 
correcting his proofs. In such a case it would have been surely 
better to delay the issue. But some three lines only of my review 
deal with slips for which the printer can be held responsible. 

The contention which I must needs maintain against Mr. Bloom’s 
other critics is that one who describe seals shonld have some accurate 
knowledge of the costume, the armour and the heraldry which enter 
into every page of his book. And I am obstinate in my belief that 
such a writer should be able to transcribe and translate accurately the 
seal-inscriptions encountered by him. Assuredly it was not the 
printer who made Mr. Bloom translate "Radulpho sis pia tutrix” 
as “ to thy Ralph teach piety.” 

At the same time I am ready to acknowledge that Mr. Bloom's 
book is well bound, clearly printed and pleasantly illustrated. I 
have the plodding habit of reading books before reviewing them. 
Otherwise I could hardly have kept back the phrase that this hand¬ 
some book filled a niche in popular archaeology. 

Oswald Barron. 

Bruges, August 22 


AMANTIUM IRAE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Will you kindly allow me a word of explanation as to an 
editorial comment in your issue of August 18, on a remark in the pre¬ 
face of my Latin Grammar ? You considered it as “ hypercritical" to 
find fault with the presentation of Terence's line Amantismt irae amoris 
integratin'st as a model of Classical Prose. Now our model of Classical 
Prose is Cicero, who does not admit the idiom in question. There¬ 
fore, in my opinion, a Grammar ought to say so, and not lead a 
learner to suppose the contrary. Cicero may have been “ hyper¬ 
critical," hut that is quite another matter. 

A. Sloman. 

[We have p’easure in publishing Mr. Sloman's letter. Our objection 
was raised from the point of view of grammar as a whole, not from 
that of classical Latin. From the latter aspect he is, of course, per- 
fectly right in protesting against the inclusion in grammars of the 
Terentian tag : and the protest is on a par with the general level of his 
admirable and scholarly work.—E d.] 


THE ENGLISH TONGUE 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir, _Professor Otto Jespersen’s defence of “ the use of the split 

infinitive in moderation, and where necessary for rhythm or emphasis, 

as in Burns's line : 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride 
—I quote from Mr. Mayhew's review of " Growth and Structure of 
the English Tongue "—seems to me a little weak. The line as it 
stands is incorrect. 

Who nobly dared to stem tyrannic pride 
is indisputably better: it does away with the split infinitive and places 
the adverb in the right position for the sense. ^ D 

August 11. __,_ 


"DIEU ET MON DROIT” 

To the Editor of The Acabemy 

Sir —I find the following statement in a treatise entitled Anglia 
V ottiia , by Ed.v. Charaberlayae, Doctor of Laws (1687)- l6 > 

X ‘^The Motto, Dleu el man Droit, tint is, God and my Right, was 
irst given by Richard the First, to intimate. that the King of E n S l * nd 
loldeth his Empire not in Vassalage of any Mortal Man, but of God 
inly ; and afterwards taken up by Edward the Third, when he first 
claimed the Kingdom of France . * 

I wonder if any ol the readers of the Academy would be kind enough 
to tell me on what contemporary authority these two assertions ot 
Dr. Chamberlayne are based. They appear again and again in books 
of reference. But no one ever deigns to prave them by any historical 

evidence. A> L Mayhew. 

A PROTEST AGAINST “OG" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sul—I am encouraged by correspondence which I see in The 
Academy to ask permission to protest in your columns against the 
distortioa of sound and sense in the generally accepted pronunciation 
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of Photog'raphy, Geog'raphy, et hoc genus omne. In no other language 
is this solecism found, the Continental pronunciation being Geo'graphie, 
Photo'graphie, eta One bad result is that the mind does not readily 
grasp the real meaning and etymology of the words mispronounced 
in the really vulgar, illiterate manner mentioned above. Let us all 
do what in us lies to undermine " Og ’’ 1 

Lewis R. S. Tomalin. 

August 17. _ 


TOWARDS JOY 
To ths Editor of The Academy 

Monsieur, —J’ai lu avec beaucoup d’intirfit et de plaisir le bel 
article que, dans 1 ’Academy, vous avez bien voulu consacrer h mon 
dernier ouvrage. Merci millefois pour les delicats iloges que vous lui 
d6cernez. Votre philosophic differe de la mienne. Certes, je connais 
les beaux travaux de M. Metchnikoff, mais je ne pense pas qu’on 
puisse tirer de la seule biologie la philosophie totale de la vie humaine, 
et toute profane que je suis en pareille mati&re, je n’ignore pas que le 
Docteur Grasset, de Montpellier, un savant et un Chretien, ajustement 
intitule un livre: Les Limites de la Biologit. Cela, d’ailleurs, vous le 
savez sans doute mieux que moi. Quoi qu'il en soit, je ne veux pas. 
Monsieur, vous laisser douter de ma reconnaissance, et je vous prie de 
croire & mes sentiments les plus distinguls. 

Lucie Felix-Faure Goyau. 

Le Havre, August 19. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I regret that, owing to an accident, I have only to-day seen 
R.S.Y.’s answer to my letter. I thank him heartily for it, and I trust 
that in view of the deep interest which the subject must possess for all 
literary students you will do me the kindness to insert my lengthy and 
belated reply. 

I can assure R.S.Y. that I did not mistake his object, and that I, 
too, was thinking only of the "social fact” and not of "literary 
quality.” I contend that as a social fact there is found in many of the 
master minds of literature since the beginning of the Christian era a 
confident and exultant strain in the presence and contemplation of the 
solemn fact of death which it is absolutely impossible to parallel 
from the pre-Christian literatures of the world. 

How does my friendly critic meet this contention ? 

(1) Modern authors " could one and all be shown to contradict 
themselves ? " Does he really mean to say that Milton, Bnnyan, and 
Cowper contradicted themselves on this point ? I venture to ask for 
a proof of this. Can he show that Schiller ever contradicted the pas¬ 
sages which I quoted ? He cannot have done so, for the simple 
reason that be was a whole-hearted and devoted pupil of Kant, and it 
is well known that Kant made the belief in immortality one of the 
corner-stones of his philosophy. Let me quote a few words out of the 
lengthy passage in the " Critique of Pure Reason : ” ” God and a 
future life are two hypotheses which, according to the principles of 
pure reason, are inseparable from the obligation which this reason 
imposes upon us.” I can find nothing like this in the realm of 
ancient philosophy. Indeed, Kant's moral teaching (as Ritschl has 
admirably shown) was coloured throughout by the unavowed influence 
of Christianity. 

(2) I fail to see how Pascal’s words which R.S.Y. quotes can be 
held to cancel the sublime confidence of the passage to which I 
referred ; and if he thinks that the passage from Pindar rivals the 
closing lines from “ Lycidas,” or the magnificent passage in the 
Third iBook of the “ Paradise Lost,” or the final scene of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” I am constrained to say that I do not agree 
with him. As to Byron and Goethe, I quoted from them because they 
were avowed unbelievers, and' therefore any concession to Christian 
sentiment on their part is doubly significant. 

(3) But modern writers are inconsistent. Most certainly; we are 
all inconsistent; even Saint Paul can be shown to have been incon¬ 
sistent. But I submit that there are two kinds of inconsistency, an 
inconsistency which is fatal and an inconsistency which is venial. 

Let me add one more instance to those which I gave in my former 
letter. If there is one great man in European literature who united 
to the most unquestionable genius the consummate knowledge of a 
man of the world, it was the famous Due de St. Simon. Can we 
imagine Herodotus, or Thucydides, or Cicero, or Livy, or Tacitus 
writing a score of passages on the subject of death and the life beyond 
the grave which might be quoted from his “ Memoirs ” ? I trow not. 

A Student or Literature. 

August ai. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

BIOGRAPHY AND ME MO IBS. 

Moffat, Mary Maxwell. Queen Louisa of Prussia. With 30 illustrations. 
9x5!. Pp. 323. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 

EDUCATION. 

Collingwood, W. G. The Fisole Club Papers. Being Lessons in Sketching 
for Home-Learners. 8J x si- Pp. 144. W. Holmes, Ulverston, Lancs. 
3s. 6d. net. 

["These letters to beginners and amateurs in sketching," the author 


explains, "were written, from 1891 onwards, at the request of the Editor 
of The Parents' Review, in order to form a correspondence-class in con¬ 
nection with the work of the Parents' National Education Union.”] 

FICTION. 

Hill, Headon. Unmasked at Last. Illustrated. 7} x 5J. Pp. 314. Ward, 
Lock, 6s. 

Ridge, W. Pett. The Wickhamses. 7J x 5$. Pp. 343. Methuen, 6s. (See 
P• 183.) 

Albanesi, E. Maria. I Know a Maiden. 7jx$|. Pp. 356. Methuen, 6s. 
Mathers, Helen. Tally Ho! 7JX5J. Pp. 333. Methuen, 6s. 

Holmes, Gordon. The Arndiffie Puzsle. 7IX5. Pp. 308. Werner 
Laurie, 6s. 

Gay, Geraldine M. The Astrologer's Daughter. 7J x 5. Pp. 147. Drane, 
3s. 6d. 

Long, George. Two Lives in Parenthesis. 74x5. Pp. 286. Drane, 6s. 
Mills, John. Jack Cherton of Sydney. 8 x 54. Pp. 543. Drane, 6s. 

Hyne. C. J. Cutcliffe. The Trials of Commander Me Turk. 7^x5^. Pp. 348- 
Murray, 6s. 

Ohnet, Georges. The Path of Glory. Authorised translation by F.Rothwell. 
7i x 5. Pp. 328. Chatto & Windus, 6s. 

IilTBBATUBE. 

Hadow, G. E. and W. H. The Oxford Treasury of English Literature. 
Vol. i. Old English to Jacobean. 8 x jJ. Pp. xii + 356. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. (See p. 174.) 

Vietor, Wilhelm. A Shakespeare Phonology. With a Rime-Index to the 
Poems as a Pronouncing Vocabulary. 8 x sf. Pp. 290. Nutt, 6s. net. 
[A companion volume, a Shakespeare Reader, is in the press.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Report of the Proceedings of the National Conference on Infantile Mortality 
held in the Caxton Hall, West minster, on the ijth and 14th June, /900. 
8 J x 5 4 - Pp. 314. R. S. King, is. 6d. net 

POETRY. 

Chesson, Nora. Selected Poems. 8x54. AlstonRivers.ss.net. (See p. 176. 
[Five volumes in a cardboard case: (1) "Dirge for Aoine and other 
poems " ; (2) “A Dead Girl to her Lover, and other poems " ; (3) “ Jack 
OLanthorn and other poems”; (4) "The Happy Maid and other 
poems"; (5) ”The Waiting Widow and other poems.” The proceeds 
ot the sale are to go to the fund for the support of Mrs. Chessor.’s 
children.] • 

BE PRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Dodd, J. Theodore. Administrative Reform and the Local Government 
Board. Second edition. 7J x 5. Pp. 105. P. S. King, is. 6d. net 
Clark, John Willis. A Concise Guide to the Town and University of 
Cambridge, in an Introduction and Four Walks. 6f X4j. Pp. 191. 
Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes, is. 

[This little book is intended for visitors, and all matter requiring special 
knowledge or special examination has been excluded. The Scientific 
Museums and Laboratories, however, are described in detail.] 

The Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments: a translation of the 
First Book of the Rationale Divinorum Of cjorum written by William 
Durandus. With an introductory essay and notes by the Rev. John 
Mason Neale and the Rev. Benjamin Webb. Third edition. 9 x 5$. 
Pp. 195. Gibbings, 6s. net. 

Merriman, H. Seton. Flotsam. Newnes' Sixpenny Novels Illustrated. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Sir Henry Irving and Frank 
A. Marshall. With many hundred illustrations. Vols. v. and vi.— King 
John-, The Merchant of Venice-, King Henry / V .; King Henry V. ; 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. The Henry Irving Shakespeare. 94x64. 
Gresham Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. net. per vol. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich. Thus Spahe /.arathustra. A Book for All and None. 
Second (revised) edition. Part i. 64x4$. Pp. 62. Edinburgh: 
Common, is. 

theology. 

Selected Metrical Psalms and Paraphrases for Congregational Worship. 
Edited by Lauchlan Maclean Watt. 54 x 4. Pp. 86. Paisley: 
Gardner, n.p. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

The Tourmaline Expedition. Bv Major A. Gibbon Spilsbury. (Dent 
5s. net.)—Some ten years ago tne proverbial man in the street would 
nave been quite prepared to argue the rights and wrongs of the Tour¬ 
maline expedition; but, as his memory is short, the affair has by now 
been forgotten, and Major Spilsbury's book appears as a welcome re¬ 
minder. It is welcome because the author was the protagonist in one 
of the most extraordinary adventures of the nineteenth century; an 
adventure which reminds us more of Captain Cook than of any one 
else. The story, which Mr. Spilsbury tells in a very straightforward way, 
is of how he went to the Court of Morocco with a view to inducing 
the Sultan to sanction the working of a concession, which purported 
to grant, on behalf o> the tribes of Sus—the mysterious land south of 
the Atlas Mountains—the sole right to trade in their country. This 
is the least interesting part of the narrative: the fun begins when the 
steam yacht Tourmaline is bought and sails with a cargo, chiefly of 
arms and ammunition, to trade with the Susi on behalf of the Globe 
Venture Syndicate, Ltd. The encounter with the Sultan's man-of-war 
Hassanie, the offer by the Sultan of fifteen hundred dollars for Major 
Spilsbury’s head, and the failure of the expedition make a tale of grea 
interest, after which as an anti-climax, there is the account of the 
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trial on the charge of *' riotously and routously assaulting the soldiers 
of the Sultan of Morocco.” It was that trial which made the Tour, 
malini famous, and the account of the trial as told in these pages is 
indeed remarkable. There is one point prominent throughout the 
book, and certainly borne out by facts: namely, that our Consular 
authorities do not look after our interests as well as the Consuls of 
other nationalities attend to their duty. And the remark is not only 
applicable to Morocco. The book is rather poorly illustrated with 
holographs, and contains an appendix on " South-West Barbary as a 
eld for Colonisation,” by Mr. W. B. Stewart. 

Tales from the Talmud. By E. R. Montague. (Blackwood, 6s.)— 
The Mishna, the first half of the Talmud or oral law of the Jews, was 
committed to writing by the Rabbi Jehudah in the year 190 a.d. 
Tradition tells us that the unwritten law was given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, was taught by him to Joshua, and so passed down by word of 
mouth until the second century b.c. Of the Mishna alone there have 
been many translations, notably that of Surenhusious into Latin 
(1697-1703), that of Abraham Ruben into Spanish (1606), and of Rabe 
into German (1760). The Gemara, or second half of the Talmud, was 
completed at Jerusalem about 400 a.d. ; a larger Gemara being pro¬ 
duced at Babylon about a hundred years later. Mr. Montague does 
not aspire to the translation of this rambling and voluminous code. 
He gives his work the modest title Tales from the Talmud, but the 
book is more than this, if only by virtue of the admirable introduction 
with which he prefaces the stories. The latter are taken chiefly from 
the Talmud, though a few come from the Targums, the Pirke Rabbi 
Eliezer, and other works more or less contemporaneous with the 
Talmud. Mr. Montague sets down these legends in very much the 
same rambling fashion in which they are to be found in the original, 
including much of the quaint and homely wisdom of the ancient 
Rabbis. Nothing was too great for their consideration, nothing too 
little. “ In every action, in every conceivable circumstance ... for 
food, dress, habit, language, devotion, relaxation ... it prescribes 
almost every word and almost every thought to be conceived,” said 
Deutsch in the Quarterly Review, July 1873. From a deep and learned 
dissertation on criminal law we pass suddenly to an intricate and con¬ 
flicting discussion as to whether it constitutes "work” for a man to 
use a wooden leg or wear a false tooth on the Sabbath. To blow out 
a candle on the Sabbath, from motives of economy, is a sin, coming 
under the heading of " work,” but to blow it out for fear of an evil 
spirit or a robber is not a sin. As in many old legends, we come 
continually on cases where a man is saved from execution by his 
ability to answer a conundrum or give a satisfactory solution to some 
abstruse problem. Many of the tales are wonderfully beautiful in 
naive wisdom. 

It is no easy matter to produce a work on British Birds, which shall 
be of moderate price, and yet contain accurate and artistic illustrations 
of each species. Mrs. Grant Richards has now brought out the first 
part of a book entitled The Birds of the British Islands, by Charles 
Stonham, C.M.G., F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., in which the chief feature will be 
the photogravure illustrations by Mr. L. M. Medland. These pictures 
are extremely beautiful and true to life, while the fine gradations of 
tone so well reproduce the markings of the plumage that for purposes 
of identification they are hardly at all inferior to the finest coloured 
illustrations. The work will be complete in twenty parts, each costing 
7s. 6d. net. Mr. Stonham supplies descriptions of the birds, their 
plumage, food, habits, etc., which are briet in scope, but extremely 
accurate and observant. Owing to the essential character of most of 
the information which he supplies, the effect of their comparatively 
brief accounts is often more vivid, and of greater assistance for pur¬ 
poses of identification, than very much longer descriptions in standard 
works. Particular stress is laid upon the attempt which has been 
made to elucidate the derivation of the accepted scientific titles—often 
a darkly obscure matter ; but it cannot be said that the author is always 
happy in his conclusions, and the way he expresses them. Rubeus, for 
instance, is not “ a bramble," nor is rubeta accurately translated " a 
bramble-bush ” ; while in the former Latin word the quantity of the 
first syllable is given wrongly, and in the latter it is not given at all. 
'RpvObs, again, is not the Greek for red, as it is said to be under the 
heading of Redbreast. In cases of greater obscurity it is an inadequate 
treatment of the difficulty boldly to adopt one, extremely disputable, 
theory, such, for instance, as to derive ruticilla, the generic name of 
the redstart, thus : “ from rutilus, red, and cilia, meaning the tail, but 
the etymology of the second element is not known.” This solution is 
certainly not more probable or convincing than the alternative which 
is named only to be refuted. It would also have been better to have 
avoided the split infinitive with more consistency; while by one care¬ 
lessly framed sentence the impression is given that the thrush feeds in 
autumn on turnips and potatoes, instead of in fields devoted to their 
cultivation. 

A Varied Life: a record of military and civil service, of sport and of travel 
in India, Central Asia and Persia, 1840-1902. By Gen. Sir Thomas E. 
Gordon. (Murray, 15s.)—Sport ana military service take up a large 
part of this book,' but it differs from the biographies of many soldiers 
in the fact that the author’s long life in the East brought him into 
personal contact with five Central Asian sovereigns. Sir Thomas 
Gordon is, moreover, an accomplished Persian scholar with a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of Persia, so that what he has to say about that 
part of the world will be read with interest and respect. He tells us 
that in 1866 he began a prose translation of Omar Khayyam which 
remains unpublished to this day: be took it with him to Tehran in 
’89 and read it over amid Persian surroundings, but was forced to the 
conclusion, at which others also have arrived, that the mystic poet is 
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not nearly so well known or so popular in his own land as is Hafiz. 
This attention to Persian literature, however, was only the recreation 
of a busy soldier, who has many soldier tales to relate. The story of 
the guard which always saluted cats, under the impression that the 
soul of a Governor of Bombay had transmigrated into the body of a 
cat, is in particular to be commended, and the remarkable resem¬ 
blance which Sir Thomas Gordon bore to his twin brother, also a 
general, is the cause of many amnsing stories. The author is inclined 
to be somewhat diffuse, but the fault is not uncommon and can be 
forgiven in a book which does not pretend to be “history,” and 
which gives a fine example of the useful life of a soldier. 

British Flowering Plants. By W. F. Kirkby, F.L.S., F.E.S., with one 
hundred and twenty coloured plates showing the most important 
characters of each plant figured and one hundred and nineteen illus¬ 
trations in the text. (Sidney Appleton, 5s. net.)—It is always a difficult 
thing to get the exact information required out of a work on flowers; 
generally it results in obtaining a sonorous Latin name and some 
highly technical particulars which do not aid in any way to the 
recognition by the amateur of the flower in question the next 
time he sees it; or the book may be so " popular,” that a 
buttercup in its illustrations can hardly be distinguished from a 
ranunculus. Between these the author claims that this volume steers 
a happy medium course. It follows the classification of Babington’s 
ninth edition and also notes some of the insects which feed upon or 
frequent the various plants described, such as the nut-weevil, whose 
maggots are to be found inside the nuts, and the butterflies that haunt 
clumps of nettle. By the way the author repeats that old story as to 
the edibility of nettle tips in spring. We wonder if he himself has 
tried it; we hope not ; we have, and the conclusion come to was that 
it was specially intended for starving people. 

Essays upon the History of Meaux Abbey and\some principles of Medieval 
Land Tenure ; based upon a consideration of the Latin Chronicles of 
Meaux (a.d. 1150-1400), by the Rev. A Earle, M.A. (Brown & Sons.) 
The author starts with the fairly well-known fact that the people in 
the centuries under consideration were an unconsidered quantity, 
the great landowners, the Earl of Albemarle and the Religious Houses 
being the influencing factors around and in Holdemess. A list 
is given of the Abbots down to the Dissolution, and the amount of 
stock owned by these monastic farm-owners. The second part of the 
book, dealing with Land Tenure in the Middle Ages, is interesting in that 
it illustrates the strength of the "entail” principle, an heir being 
able to claim and recover all land that had ever been alienated in any 
way by any of his ancestors. The author gives chapter and verse for 
all his statements and this is especially valuable when he refers to the 
bondsman and the disabilities under which he lived. An impartial 
judgment is given on the effect of the presence of such religious bodies 
as the monks of Meaux on rural England, and of their absorption of the 
revenues of livings. This is a book full of interest and suggestion in 
which the reader is not offered any ill-digested theories, but left to draw 
his own conclusions. 

Augustine the Man (Lane, 5s. net) is the title of a charming little play 
by Amelie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy) or rather, perhaps, not so 
much a play as a dramatic poem in four scenes. The first shows us 
St. Augustine in Carthage, living happily enough with his mistress 
Melcara and his little son Adeodatus, to all appearances a sensible, 
gay and learned pater familias. But there is already stirring within 
him a spiritual restlessness. He finds his literary triumphs Dead Sea 
fruit, and pines for he knows not what; and in a long and very 
learned discussion with his friend Antonius, we hear the cry of his 
soul. In scene ii. he is at Milan ; here we have a very dramatic 
parting from Malcara, for the call has come and he is preparing for the 
religious life. In scene iii., Augustine is in his conventual estab¬ 
lishment, the Villa Verecundus at Cassiciacum. Here, too, is 
Adeodatus, a young novice, in whom the world is fighting against 
grace. The scourge cannot free him from the cravings of the flesh: 
Last night the nightingales . . . the nightingales . . . 

All night they sang ... I could not sleep for it. 

And something seemed to answer in my heart 
And drew me that I followed where they sang. 

And listened, praying not, but rapt away 
Into a paradise unknown to Christ, 

For I was there alone . . . 

And anon 

Came the young Roman poet through the night, 

Singing of mortal love in lovely words 
Set to the music of the nightingales . . . 

And then . . . Oh, then I took the little scourge 
I had made me, as a memory of my Lord, 

And scourged myself till He remembered me 
Who had forgotten Him . . . 

And in the last scene, 11 Augustine at Tagaste ” we see the death of 
Adeodatus and the agony of his father's grief—the grief of " the man ” 
Augustine, the father, the husband (in'effect) who is the subject of 
Princess Troubetzkoy’s poem. Her blank verse is often delightful and 
always melodious, and she reaches heights of passion which affect the 
reader with the sense of yet greater powers restrained. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP (Ltd.) are acknowledged to be 
Well qualified by experience and training to advise parents 
and guardians in the choice of a School or Tutor .— 
217 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE" LIBRARY 


MOW MEAOY 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of Jambs Edward, 
Second Earl of Malmesbury, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, The Fifth Earl. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 

Price XOfQ act.- By post, 10HI. 


FISHING 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Ready. Ia Two Volumes 

With Cofonred Plates of Salmon and Trent Piles. Over 150 Full-Paye 
Illustrations with various diagrams. 

2 Volt.. 25/- net. by post, 29/10. Vols. I aad 2, 12/6 each 
aet, by post 13/- each. 


NOW READY 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

la Two Volumes 

2 Vole., 29/- aet, by post 29/S. Vole. I aad 2, 12/6 eaeb aet, 
by post 12,'ll eseb. 

Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


POLO 

PAST AND PRESENT 

By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 act. by post. 13/- 

Field .—“'Polo Past and Present * deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and tire 
-took is filled .with useful hints and maxims. The style iu which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
•historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting ihe reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the trainiug of the Polo pony, each bat its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Pole and Tearn-play, certainly the most 
•instructive message the book contains and well worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed consideration to combination in match teams, mid explains the why and where¬ 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice art spoken to guide th« 
fulfilment of their duties. 

" a very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled' spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England aad India: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful information; and lost, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.** 


SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

Edited by Mr. HORACE 6. HUTCHINSON 

2 Volt., 29/- act, by post 29/8. Vol». I ul 2, 12/- each net, 
by poll 1211 emeb. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
ais.net. By post, a is. tod. 


Roses for English Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates, ias. 6<L net. By 
post, ias. 1 id. _ 

A HEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OP 

The Fruit Garden 

By OE 0 RGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price ias. 6d. net, by post 13&. 

Wall and Water Gardens 

By Miss OERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of •• Wood and Garden." 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 1 as. 6d. net. By post, ias. lid. 


Gardening for Beginners . 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. ias. 6d. net. By 
post, 13 s. _ 

NOW READY. 

My Garden 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. ias. 66. net. 

M . . . will attract no less for its literary charm than for the varied and Interesting experi¬ 
ences which it details. . . . Mr. Phillpotts is a gardener every inch of him, whatever else he may 
be, and bis book ia not only a sound contribution to the literature of gardens, bat withal a very 
captivating one.’*— Wettminster Gazette. 

“It is a thoroughly practical book, addressed especially 10 those who, like himself, have 
about an acre of flower garden, and are willing and competent to help a gardener to make it as 
rich, as harmonious, ana as enduring as possible. His chapters on irises are particularly good.” 

The World. 

“ A charming addition to a beautifu series, the ‘ Country Life ’ Library ."—Scotsman. 


The Book of British Ferns 

ByCHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 38. lOd. 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of "• The Garden." ias. 6d. net. By 
post, 13s. 

Lilies for English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Miss OERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 66 . net 
By post, 8s. lOd. 

Volumes I. and 11. 

Gardens Old and New 

(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 430 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 as. net each. 
By post, £a 3s. each._ 

Every Amateur Gardener should read 

Gardening Made Easy 

Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of “ The Garden.” 303 pages. 
33 illustrations. The most practical gardening book ever pub 
lished. Price is. net. Post free, is. 3d. 


Published at tli-e Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE," Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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PUBLISHERS’ MBDIA. 


Themi n***t InwrestingiBw. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

PoruLAC Features ark :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Pull Resume of the .Principal 
■osteal. Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fnilat Reports of all Currml Events and Special Tsicgrtsmi from ConnponimU 
Everywhere. 


THE SPHERE. 

M. IPeeMy. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appeals each Week. Alee Ust of .Books Received- 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS 1 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Qreat New Street, B.C. 


THE.BALL MALL GAZETTE. 10,12,14, and r6 Pages Daily 
XaattKwsuta Pees«,or thk bducaaso Mam and his Fa«i»t. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers' Announcements. 

Spyiil Column* for flew B#oks. N«x%to Literary Matter every Dafr. 

Cfrrtcss} Newton Street, Honour, Lowon, W.C. 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

The Horning Newspaper for Aberdeen and the Northern Half of Scotland. 

Reviews of Books appear •* Monday* and Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements an inset tod on Literary Page. 

MWN BOOKSJVfIK PROMPTLY REVIRMfRD. 

London Office: 149 FLfiTT STREET, E.C. 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 

PRICE THREEPENCE 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

Inland, 15s. post free. Foseign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 


This may be senl to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
The ACADEMY, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C 

To _ 


Messrs- Qfiatto & Witrdm take pleasure in announcing 

Tflfi ItEDTCI Series of Gokwiredi 1 b- 
pnodtNCftionfi after the (M Masters* 

These Plates are the product of a new method which easures absolute 
fidelity in the rendering of form, and a prtun‘.m;nt of th; colour of the originals 
sjich as has heretofore seemed impossible of r.alisalion. No “ screen,” regular or 
irregular, such as spoils the majority of modern reproductions ; no “ grain ’ 
from lithographic stones; no arbitrary engraver's •‘hatching.” “ line,” or 
•'stipple’'; and finally.no '‘glaze" or “coating” on the paper used, mar 
these prints. The publishers believe that what photography has done for the 
student of form, these prints will do for the student and lover of form and 
colour. The delicate adaptability of the medium employed is such that, for 
example, a reproduction of a fresco by Luini seems veritably a fresco in 
surface ; the plate after Leonardo s cartoon in the Brera almost appears an 
original water-colour. The publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note 
upon the Medici Prints post-free to all applicants They have arranged to 
facilitate personal inspection of the Prints by intending purchasers at any address 
within the United Kingdom. 

The First Issue will consist of Three Plates never before, 
to the Publishers' 1 knowledge, reproduced in Colour 

i. BERNARDINO LUTNI: 1475(?)-1533 

HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the Fresco now 
in the Brera Palace, Milan. 

(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 135 by ioj inches.) 

ii. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519 

HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon 
now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 

(Size of Plate, 27 by,19 inches; Colour Surface, t3Vby to} inches.) 

ill. ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called BOTTICELLI: 
1447-1510 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in tempera on 
wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi Pezzoli at Milan. 
(Size of plate. 24? by 17$ inches ; Colour Surface, 13! by 9$ inches.) 

STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 

FROM VASARI. 

Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 

The Binding and Title copies of XVth and Xltlth Century Originals. 
ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 8 J by 54 
inches, with 24 Half-tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates, 7s. 6d. net 

SPECIAL EDITION, about 9} by 6J inches, bound in full parchment, 
with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a Special Coloured Woodcut Fron¬ 
tispiece after Botticelli, 15s. net. - [I'rospectus post free. 

THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN 

THEATRE, 1732-1897. 

By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. With 46 Illustrations. [Sept. 6. 

It is impossible to imagine a subject more fraught with romance and 
anecdote than the history of a grest theatre, and in writing the history of 
Covent Garden, the author has had to pass under review a host of extra¬ 
ordinary people. There are few figures in theatrical or any other history, that 
are more eccentric than was that of John Rich, the founder of the theatre ; 
John Beard, George Colman, John and Charles Kemble, Macready, 
Chas. Mathews and Madame Vestkis are all striking personalities, and 
their history might almost be called a romance. The author has striven to 
omit nothing that is of importance in the century and three quarters over 
which the history of the theatre extends. Stories of the two fires, the O. P. 
riots, the first nights of The Rivals, She Stoops to Conquer. The Lady 
Of Lycns. London Assurance, etc., and other famous events are also 
told. _ 


Please send me the Academy for the next 
months. I enclose remittance value _ 

Name _ 

Description .... .— - 


Now 6m. Novela by well-known Authors. 


THE PATH OF GLORY GEORGES OHNET 

Author of ** Th* Monry-Miker." [Ready. 


THE OLD HOUSE! 
AT THE CORNER! 
THE TEA-PLANTER 


FLORENCE WARDEN 

Author of ** Love and Lordship[Sept. J. 

F. E. PENNY 

Author of " Dilys." [Sept. 6 . 


THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE ROB T. MA CHRA Y 

Author of M The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn[Sept. /J. 


ISRAEL RANK 
BURNT SPICES 
COVET CHAOS- 


ROY HORNIMAN 

Author of " Bellamy the Magnificent.” [Sept 30. 

L. S. GIBSON 

AvOwr •! " Th Fratmasom.” ISayt. 77 . 

CYRIL SEYMOUR 

A t i)—r ot •' TiwMsgu-v/ Tv-Marrow." [Ox 4. 


A ddress 


LoiiBOW: GHATXO WIN DUS, iii.St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 

INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 

FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 

THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply 

Head Office: 


to the SECRETARY, 

West End Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 


THE PAPER FOR A FRIEND ABROAD. 

Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 
U.S.A., a reader says : 

“I havejustfinishedyourissue 
of June 30th, and 1 want to say 
‘ Thanks ’ for it. My father 
sends it me each week, and I 
thought it would pleasure you 
to know how much it is appre¬ 
ciated, though it makes me 
very homesick at times. 

“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes 
quite a round as soon as I get 
through with it. The Ameri¬ 
cans—quite a good class up 
here—are amazed at the price 
considering the quality, and at 
the merit of the whole pro¬ 
duction.” _ 

The subscription rate for abroad is 8s. 8d. a year, post free. 

Shorter periods at proportionate rates. 

THE-SATURDAY WESTMINSTER,'- 

TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


29 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE BEST SELLERS 

The English Bible is our best selling 
book and Shakespoaro Is our best 
selling author. Who comes next in 
popularity? Dickens, according to a 
notably informing article, which ap¬ 
pears In the August BOOK MONTHLY, 
now ready, 6d. net. Write for a speci¬ 
men copy of tho magaxlnc to tho 
publishers, Simpkin Marshall & Co., 
Stationers Hall Court, London. 


THE ACADEMY 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


Whole Page.£8 8 o 

Half „ . 4 4 ° 

Quarter ,, io o 

Narrow Column. 300 

Per Inch, Narrow Column.076 


SERIAL RATES (for not less than 13 narrow columns) 

Whole Page ........ £7 to 0 

Half ,, . 3 15 o 

Quarter ,, .. 17 6 

Narrow Column ........ 2 10 o 


SPECIAL POSITIONS AS ARRANGED 

SMALL-TYPE ADVERTISEMENTS 
6d. per Line. Minimum, 2/6. The first line is counted as two. 

Copy for Advertisements must be sent in not later than 12 noon on Thursday. 

All Orders for Advertisements are received subject to the space being available, 
and the Proprietors reserve to themselves the right to decline or hold over any 


Advertisement. . _ _ 

All Communications respecting Advertisements must be addressed to 1 HE 
Advertisement Manager, 20 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 


"trialed for the Proprietors by Ballantyni 6 * Co Lro^SouthMKitM^tteet) SknunL*** Country Lies, Tavistock Street, Coveat Garden, 
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Price Threepence 


Education 


Books fop Sale 


HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
WORK. 


H ome and colonial school 

SOCIETY. — Incorporated with the 
National Froebel Union for the issue of Certificates. 
SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Students are now 
received to prepare for different exams, at 15 
HIGHBURY HILL, exactly opposite the College. 
There is a considerable demand for trained Students 
of the College.—Apply the Vice-Principal in 
Charge, Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM 
SEPT. 18. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


100 Sx. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


F ishing in Derbyshire & around 

FISHING IN WALES, both by W. M. 
Gallighan, post 8vo, cloth, new; published at 
3s. 6d. net, for is. gd. each, post free.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


N EUILLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


P RIVATE SECRETARIES. Specially 
TRAINED and INTRODUCED. McEwan's 
(Royal) Shorthand (imparted in one-fifth of the 
time usually required to master shorthand) in¬ 
creases a candidate’s chances of success a hundred¬ 
fold. See prospectus (free). The British School, 
97 New Bond Street, W. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 1802: Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, Z3 DiUwyn Street, Swansea. 


AfflSCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 

•I” HERALDIC A, Vol. ii. First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 
good price given.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 
Voi 1., 1869 for sale.) 


L LOYD’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

20 Vols., Roxburgh, with case, £4 10s. 
“Trial of Oscar Wilde," scarce 20s.; “Encyclo¬ 
paedia Medica,’’ 14 Vols., 1904, {7 7s. (cost /13 13s.); 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 35 Vols. £13 13s. 
Catalogues free. Books Bought or exchanged. List 
of Books Wanted free.— George T. Juckes & Co., 
85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 


To be Published on Auoust 30. 
Demy 8vo, 88 pages, and Illustrations. Price Is. 

Life of tbe Last 

Earl of Stirling 

With Four Facsimile Sketches, and his 
Notes during Imprisonment under 
Napoleon the Great 

BY 

JOSEPH BABIN GTON MACAULAY 

Printed and Pnblished by W. A. AXWORTHY 
26 Palace Avenue, Paignton, Devon. 

QUEEN’S HALL 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 
ai7 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


Appointments Vacant 


M essrs. Schofield & jessop, Ltd 

217 PICCADILLY, W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost 


B URLINGTON Fine Arts Club, Catalogue of Enamels. 4to, 
1897 

Burney (J.) Discovery of the South Seas, 5 vols 
Bums (R.) Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786 
Poems, 1787 

Letters addressed to Clariuda, 1802 
Burton (R. F.) El Medinah and Mecca 3 vols 
Any of his Works 
Busy Bee (The) Old Songs, 3 vols 
Byron (Lord) Hours of Idleness, 1807 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, first edition, 
n d (1809) 

English Bards, &c., fifth edition, 8vo, 181a 
The Island, 1823 
Any first editions, uncut 
Cabinet of Genius, 2 vols, 1787 
Caldecott’s Old Christmas, 1876 
Calliope (a Song Book), 2 vols, 1739 1 

Campbell (T.) Poem -, 1837 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen, 1833 
Carew (Thomas) Poems, 8vo, 1640 
Carey (D.) Life in Paris, 1822, or any odd parts 
Caricature Magazine (The), any vols 
Caricatures, any Collection of old 
Carmichael s Views of Sidney, 1829 
Cartwright’s Comedies and Poems, 1651 

Catch Club (The), or Merry Companions (Old Catches with 
Music) 

Catch that Catch Can (Songs with Music), 1667 


Every Evening at 8 

THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 

Conductor—M r. Hbnrv J. Wood. 

is.. 25., 3s., 5s., usual agents, Chappell's Box 
Office, Queen’s Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.),-320 Regent Street W. 

Robert Newman, Manager. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 

By the late 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels). —Address, Robert Sdtton, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Hotel 


Typewriting: 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly exeented. — M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


Edited by 

E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 

Oxford India paper, gilt edges, doth, 3s, 6d. net; bine leather 
(for presents), js. net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt top, 
as. 6d. net; bins leather, gift edges, 4s. net 

Loudon 1 J. CLARKE A CO. 


A BERY8TWYTH. — THE QUEEN’S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford 


The usual Autumn Education Supplement will 
be published with the Academy of September 15 . 
Publishers are requested to send to the Editor their 
most recent Educational and School-Books, and 
any announcements of forthcoming publications. 
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THE LITEKARY WEEK 


only to turn to a letter of Mr. Evacustes A. Phipson in 
our issue of August 4, or of Mr. H. Drummond in that 
of August ii t to find a score of instances. 

His and their orthography, writes Mr. Drummond, 
“ wo * ” not the same as at present. Now, do the letters 
“ woz ” at all adequately represent the sound of the word 
as uttered by any educated person in reading the sen¬ 
tence? Certainly not: “wuz’ f is much nearer. Mr. Phip¬ 
son, again, gives us “ laf ” and " cof ” for “ laugh ” and 
“cough.” The natural sounds of these words in the 
mouths of at least half the educated population of 
England is nearer to “larf” and “corf,” though these 
two latter forms are far from representing the true sound. 
And unless the greatest care is taken, we shall have, 
doubtless, “ lawn ” and “ lorn ” spelled in the same way, 
when every cultivated mouth and ear makes and notes the 
subtle difference between them. 


The question of spelling reform, which was revived 
lately in this country on the publication of Professor 
Skeat’s lecture delivered before the British Academy, has 
received a fillip from the characteristically impulsive 
action of Mr. Roosevelt. The President of the United 
States has decreed that all Presidential messages and 
other documents emanating from the White House shall 
be spelled according to a preliminary schedule of reforms 
drawn up by Professor Brander Matthews, the head of the 
Simplified Spelling Board which Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
finances. Later news is to the effect that this order is to 
be extended to all departments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

Our correspondence columns have, for weeks past, been 
giving evidences of tbe public interest in the question. 
The letters have ranged from the private expressions of 
desire for reform and simplification'to outrageous examples 
of the worst that may be expected; from sane counsel 
like that of Mr. Mayhew or of Mr. Robert Bridges, whose 
very interesting letter we publish to-day, to the wild, 
sometimes ungrammatical, sometimes vulgar extrava¬ 
gance of the thorough-going enthusiast on either side. 
For the justification of these epithets we need only refer 
our readers to two letters on pp. 210 and 211 of this issue. 
There can be no question that the leading philologists, at 
any rate in this country, are on the side of reform— 
Professor Skeat, Dr. Bradley, Dr. Murray, Professor Sweet. 

That, however, is not to say that they are one and all 
in agreement with the hot-headed plunge of President 
Roosevelt, who, in bis attempt to swim the Channel, 
takes no thought, as it appears, for wind, tide, or wave, 
but plunges in with a dive of which all must admire the 
courage while few accept the augury. Were the Home 
Secretary suddenly to declare that he would set aside the 
existing criminal law and follow a schedule prepared by a 
single adviser, he would be following no rasher or more 
clearly foredoomed a course. For the present, no doubt, it 
would be fairly easy to follow the prescriptions of 
Mr. Brander Matthews’s first schedule. Inevitable dis¬ 
agreements will arise — to take a simple instance — 
between those who say “spilled” and those who say 
“ spilt,” while the word “ killed,” as was pointed out by 
the Times, must certainly be either misspelled or mis¬ 
pronounced. But these matters are comparatively 
slight. The real difficulty will arise when Mr. Brander 
Matthews supplements bis first list by others. 

Simplified spelling, as every one is aware, is only a half¬ 
way house to phonetic spelling. So much is admitted by 
all. And the difficulties of phonetic spelling are, as it 
appears to us, quite as great as those of our present 
chaos, thoagh arising from an opposite reason. The pro¬ 
nunciation of words is almost infinitely various. We have 


To the argument raised by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd in his 
letter to the Times —that we should have henceforth to 
be bilingual, the reformers would obviously reply that it 
would be our own fault if we were. They would re-edit 
all our classics for us in phonetic spelling 1 The thought 
would be hideous, if it were not so funny. Imagine the 
“modern spelling” and the “original spelling” schools 
of editors laying their disagreements aside and putting 
their heads together to print, say, Beaumont and Fletcher 
thus: 

Cum lets be sad mi Gurls [? Gairls]; 

That down cast of thine i, Olimpias, 

Shos a fine soro; mark Antifila, 

Just such anuthr woz the nimf Enony, 

Wen Paris brort [!] hoam Helen; now a teer, 

And then thow art a pece expresing fuly 

The Carthidg Queen, wen from a cold see roc . . . 

and so forth. Those would be great diys for the old 
“ fogies ” who clung to the condemned system. “ Mid¬ 
night darlings” at half a crown apiece, and all the 
Kelmscott Press books at a penny the pound! We could 
almost wish the dream were true. 

It will not come true in our lifetime, and it seem3 
probable that the movement will receive, thanks to the 
action of Mr. Roosevelt, a serious set-back. There is no 
one so stubborn as your scholar; and light-hearted 
amateur attempts to rush in where he has been treading 
with caution and pains all his life will inevitably meet 
with his disapproval. Had a commission of scholars for 
both countries been convened to discuss the first steps 
of a sound and moderate reform, certain faults in 
English and American spelling might have been satis¬ 
factorily removed. Let us hope that it is not too 
late. _ 

There has been interesting news lately of excavations 
into Roman remains in two parts of the world. At Rome 
the indefatigable Coraraendatore Boni has been bnBy 
under the column of Trajan, making his way into this 
sepulchral chamber in the western side of the pedestal, 
which he has now opened and made accessible by its old 
doorway. It was discovered empty, thanks doubtless to 
the depredators of the Middle Ages. A hole made by 
mediaeval treasure - hunters has been filled up with 
cement; and several large fragments of the laurel wreaths 
forming the lower torus of the column have been taken 
out of it and will be restored to their old place. 

It is interesting to note that a discovery made by Com¬ 
mendatore Boni, as announced in the Times, seems to lend 
colour to his favourite theory that the height of the 
column marked not the altitude of the hill (which would 
have been higher than the Capitolipe) removed to make 
room for Trajan’s forum , but the depth of the depression 
filled up by the Ulpian forum. His recent excavations 
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have revealed an old paved road under the concrete pave¬ 
ment of the court of the Bibliothecae on either side of the 
column; a road which had evidently been buried beneath 
the Ulpian forum and was actually cut through by the 
foundations of Trajan’s column. If this road belongs to 
the same period as the Republican tomb of Bibulus hard 
by, it is impossible that the supposed hill can ever have 
existed. _ 

At Mont Auxois, between Paris and Dijon, the Archaeo¬ 
logical Society of Semur in Burgundy is excavating the 
Gallic town of Alesia, where Vercingetorix, chief of the 
Arveroi, made his last stand against Julius Caesar in B.c. 52. 
A forum of the Augustan period, a theatre, and many 
traces of other monuments have been discovered, besides 
statues, bas-reliefs and other things. Incidentally, the 
discoveries are said to support a view expressed by Napo¬ 
leon III. in his life of Caesar. 


A good many admirers of Stevenson may not be familiar 
with a characteristic and playful letter be wrote in his 
Samoan home in the summer of 1891. About that time 
R. L. S. wanted to adopt the little daughter of his friend 
and neighbour, Mr. Ide. Annie H. Ide spent a part of 
every day in the Stevensons’ bungalow, and on her com¬ 
plaining that, having been bom on Christmas, she was 
defrauded of the rights of a birthday, Stevenson without 
delay wrote to her father. The letter began: “ I, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, advocate of the Scots Bar, author of 
‘ The Master of Ballantrae ’ and ‘ Moral Emblems,’ civil 
engineer, the owner and patentee of the palace and 
lantation known as Vailima, in the island of Upola, 
amoa, a British subject, being in sound mind and pretty 
well, I thank you, in body. Considering that I,” the 
document in legal phraseology proceeds, “ have attained 
such an age that I have no further use of a birthday,” 
and that he had found the father of the said Annie H. 
Ide “ about as white a land commissioner ” as he required, 
“I have transferred to the said Annie H. Ide all and 
whole my rights and privileges in the thirteenth day 
of November, formerly my birthday, now, hereby and 
henceforth the birthday of the said Annie H. Ide, to have, 
hold, exercise, and enjoy the same in the customary 
manner by the sporting of fine raiment, eating of rich 
meats, and receipt of gifts, compliments and copies of 
verse, according to the manner of our ancestors. And I 
direct the said Annie H. Ide to add to the said name the 
name Louisa—at least in private—and I charge her to 
use my said birthday with moderation and humanity, the 
said birthday not being quite so young as it was, and 
having carried me in a very satisfactory manner since I 
can remember.” 


To this document Robert Louis Stevenson set his “ hand 
and seal on the nineteenth day of June in the year of 
grace eighteen hundred and ninety-one,” witnessed by 
Lloyd Osbourne and Harold Watts. 


It was stated in the Academy of July 28 that the 
Sunderland Public Library Committee had been compelled, 
by the protests of the readers, to reinstate in their 
Library the banished daily papers. We understand that 
this statement is incorrect. The Committee has not 
changed its policy, introduced in March 1905, of exclud¬ 
ing daily papers and fictional magazines; and it is found 
that since, in accordance with our suggestion, the better 
class of periodicals has been offered to readers, the 
numbers have been increased. 


A correspondent directs our attention to the fact that 
for some weeks pasf it has been impossible to obtain 
either the descriptive or abridged catalogue of the pic¬ 
tures of the foreign schools at the National Gallery. It is 
unfortunate that the supply should be exhausted at this 
holiday season when catalogues are so much in request, 
but we are by no means sorry to learn that a new edition 


is necessitated. It must be confessed that the catalogues 
of our principal galleries leave a great deal to be desired, 
and both as regards information and attractiveness are far 
behind those of continental museums, notably those of 
Berlin, Dresden, St. Petersburg, The Hague and Stock¬ 
holm. What is wanted in an official catalogue is a con¬ 
densed summary of the latest results obtained by the 
researches of modern critical authorities, a precise descrip¬ 
tion of the works exhibited, an indication of their date 
and pedigree and the conditions under which they were 
executed. Some account of the artists, classified into 
schools, must also be given, but the extended biographies 
and personal tittle-tattle dear to the British cataloguer 
are unnecessary and undesirable. If Sir Charles Holroyd 
can bring the National Gallery catalogue into line with the 
best continental publications he will increase that debt of 
gratitude which we owe him already. 


Mr. Thomas Brock’s marble statue of Thomas Gains¬ 
borough, R.A., which was exhibited at the Academy this 
year, has been placed in position in Room VIII. at Mill- 
bank, so that the President of the Society of British 
Sculptors is now represented at the Gallery by no less than 
four works. Without wishing in any way to disparage 
Mr. Brock’s art, we cannot help feeling that this represen¬ 
tation is disproportionate when we remember how many 
equally able British sculptors remain wholly unrepresented. 
Mr. J. M. Swan, our English Barye, has only paintings to 
show us in this gallery. Of Mr. Gilbert there is but a 
solitary and by no means adequate example, while our 
younger and non-academic sculptors are entirely ignored. 
Taken collectively the statuary at Millbank cannot fail to 
give the foreigner a feeble and false idea of the powers of 
British sculptors. _ 

At Bethnal Green Museum there is now on view a large 
portion of the Asiatic collection of Lord Curzon of Kedle- 
ston, made by him in the course of his travels in the East 
during the last twenty years, and notably during the seven 
years from 1898 to 1905, when he was Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. The collection illustrates 
chiefly the Art of India, Burma, Nepal and Tibet, but 
specimens are also included of the art productions of 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Siam and China. It thus 
embraces in a single survey the majority of the countries 
on the mainland of Asia and presents a comprehensive 
picture of some at least of the principal artistic manufac¬ 
tures of the East, as well as many interesting personal 
mementoes of Lord Curzon’s term of office in India. The 
collection will remain on view for some time and will be 
varied or added to as occasion arises. 


A limited company has been formed to give a four 
weeks' season of German opera at Covent Garden after 
Christmas, to begin on January 14. In addition to the 
evening performances, some mutinies wll be given, and 
moderate charges will be maintained throughout the 
house. The repertory includes Der Fliegende Hollander, 
Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Tristan, Die Meistersinger, Die 
Wdlkure,Fidelio, Der Freischiitz, and one complete novelty 
at Covent Garden—Smetana’s Die Verkau/te Braut. In 
mounting the Wagner works an earnest endeavour will be 
made to reproduce Bayreuth conditions, more especially 
as regards the instrumental music on the stage. The 
singers engaged for the leading roles are of European 
reputation, and in addition to these the list contains the 
names of several eminent English singers. The perform¬ 
ances will be under the direction of M. Ernest van Dyck; 
a competent German chorus and a well-known Wagnerian 
stage manager (from Germany) have been engaged, and the 
London Symphony Orchestra retained for the entire 
season, Herr Felix Mottl, of Munich and Bayreuth, and 
Dr. Kiotta, of Amsterdam, will be the conductors, assisted 
by Mr. Carl Armbruster, who undertakes the direction of 
the chorus. A full list of the performers engaged will 
shortly be issued. 
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The Three Choirs Festival is to hold its one hundred and 
eighty-third meeting this year at Hereford on Sunday, 
September 9, and Tuesday to Friday, September 11 to 14, 
inclusive. On the Sunday afternoon there will be a special 
musical service in the Cathedra!; Tuesday is given up to the 
Elijah , with a concert in the evening at which Dr. Elgar’s 
The Dream of Gerontius will be preceded by a new Sacred 
Symphony in F, Lift up your Hearts, composed for this 
festival by Dr. H. Walford Davies. On the Wednesday 
morning will be performed Sir Hubert Parry’s Psalm of 
the Poor, The Soul’s Ransom, for soprano and baritone 
solo, chorus and orchestra, a new work composed for this 
festival. The Wednesday evening concert includes two 
new works: Mr. Herbert Brewer’s Three Elizabethan 
Pastorals for solo and orchestra, and Mr. Josef 
Holbrooke's Orchestral suite No. 2, Childhood. On 
Thursday, The Apostles, and in the evening Berlioz’s Te 
Deum and the Hymn of Praise-, and on Friday The 
Messiah. 


LITERATURE 

THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 

The Dream and the Business. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

(Unwin, 6s.) 

It is not enough for a novelist to have imagination. That 
is a gift that most people have in a larger measure than 
is commonly supposed. It is easy to say—and it is said 
a thousand times a day: “ I can imagine what he thought 
of it; ” or: “ I can fancy what she felt.” For the novelist, 
a further step is necessary. Just as to the making of 
poetry there must go something more than a flight of 
fancy—the effort of brain and will which follows up that 
flight, striving, often painfully and laboriously, to grasp it, 
to absorb and master it—so to the making of good fiction 
there must go something more than the imagining of 
fictitious people in fictitious circumstances. It is not 
enough for the novelist to be able to imagine what this one 
thought of it or the other felt: he must go on to think 
with this and to feel with that; to put himself in the 
place of his characters, identify himself with them, not 
watch them from outside. There must be sympathy as 
well as the reflected observation which we call imagination. 

Of the strength and subtlety of Mrs. Craigie’s imagination 
there was never any doubt. Of all the functions of her 
brilliant mind, none was better performed than that. She 
had to a rare degree the power of picturing to herself 
subtle, complicated, people, products of an artificial 
society, of seeing them clearly, keeping all their apparent 
self-contradictions unified in one character, grasping their 
elusive aims, hopes, fears and sorrows. She watched the 
world about her with wise, keen eyes; she watched the 
world below her with equal wisdom and keenness. An 
incessantly active brain examined and judged; when she 
came to use the results of this observation on a work of 
imagination she constructed characters whom all could 
recognise, complex and elaborate as they were, for true 
types of human nature. 

And there she stopped. The further step she was 
unable to make. She could understand exactly what each 
of her characters would feel in given circumstances : she 
could not sympathise—feel with them (we are speaking, of 
course, of her literature only: that she had in a very high 
degree sympathy in the sense of a desire to alleviate 
suffering, the story of her life bears witness). And a fact 
at first sight strange is that this lack of sympathy is able 
to nullify the effects of her piercing understanding: it can 
upset " psychology ” and lead to an entirely false view of 
a character which readers entirely incompetent to have 
imagined such a character for themselves can easily discern 
to be misleading. Let us take an instance from "The 
Dream and the Business.” Lady Marlesford, a young 
married woman who has fallen in love with a man not her 


husband and believes that Lord Marlesford is deceiving 
her, comes for advice to her friend James Firmalden, a 
well-bred and cultivated dissenting minister, who is 
secretly in love with her himself: 

" I am not of the type that can live with half my nature perpetually 
on the rack and the other half drowsy. I must live all over in order 
to live at all. I cannot exist, on the present terms, with Basil. We 
must separate. ... I do not choose to wait until his life and mine 
are so wrecked that nothing can be made of either. He can do much 
with his: I can still work out mine.” 

“ That will never do. Nothing is worse than a formal separation_ 

except an informal one.” 

1 ‘ Ah ! Then you think that a divorce is the one course possible—in 
such a case as ours ?” . . , 

“ If you want me to defend divorce, I will defend it,” he said. 

” I myself am utterly opposed to it,” she answered ; "all I wish you 
to realise is this—that while I am determined to leave Basil, I am 
quite aware that to be legally separated but morally bound for life 
would be, to both of us, but to him especially, servitude in despair. 
Bad as it will be, it cannot be so bad as the wretchedness he must feel 
now in deceiving me, or my wretchedness in trying to act as though I 
suspected nothing. Own that I am talking reasonably.” 

" Too reasonably,” said Firmalden. ” But are you quite sure that 
he cares for somebody else ? 11 He wondered how much she knew. 

” I am certain,” she replied, “ that he no longer cares, as he once 
cared, for me. How much he loves—this other—I cannot say.” 

"Has he any idea that you have noticed any change in his 
manner?" 

“ No; he is too absorbed in himself to think about me all! ” 

” But isn’t it hard." he asked, “ to say what a man might or might 
not notice in a woman ? He’s often a dumb dog who cannot 
speak.” 

“ Then such dumb dogs should not marry 1 ” 

The discussion goes on ; and Firmalden, characteristic¬ 
ally, insists that there is no half-way house: either she 
must divorce her husband, or bear with him altogether. 
The other woman, whom Lady Marlesford is anxious to 
screen, must be either exposed altogether, or left altogether 
alone. And Lady Marlesford cries: 

“ You are unfair—too unfair. I am going to tell you something 
which I never meant to tell you. The woman you won’t let me spare, 
the woman you think I want to screen for paltry worldly reasons, is 
your own sister! It is Sophy! ” 

•■That’s a liel They have lied to you. It isn’t true!” he 
exclaimed, springing to his feet. 

It is perfectly true." 

" I wouldn't believe it if she herself confessed it. I wouldn't believe 
the evidence of my eyes if they denounced her I” . . . 

*• Is Sophy alone, out of the whole world of women, immune from 
temptation ? ” 

“ She is so little immune from it, that she would recognise it and 
thus avoid something which might prove too strong for her.” 

” When women love exceedingly, they do not recognise it as a temp¬ 
tation. They think it the supreme blessing of their lives. When they 
renounce it, they do so for the man’s sake—not for their own. This is 
the history of all women who have loved with any depth. It is 
perhaps the one sure test of their earnestness. Otherwise,” she added, 
shrugging her shoulders, " it may all be curiosity or caprice or mere 
viciousness. I am willing to give Sophy credit for as many struggles 
as you please.” 

" I can swear to her innocence.” 

" I myself do not believe the worst. But for no other reason than 
this—I am willing to judge of her conduct by my own. You, when 
you thought her estrange woman, bad no excuse for her—not one.” 

" I would not ask you to spare her— if she were guilty—though she 
were twenty times my sister. ’' 

” Every woman is some man’s daughter, and often some man's 
sister I ” 

“ But unhappily, every brother cannot feel so certain of his sister’s 
character as I ca.i cl Sophy's. She has many failings, but she is 
utterly incapable of dishonour. ” 

“Then perhaps you will admit, for argument's sake, that I too am 
incapable of dishonour, nrd that not we two only, whom you happen 
to know, are incapable < f it, but that numbers of women, whom yon 
do not know, are incapable of it. You ray you would not accept the 
evidence of your own eyes if they denounced her I ” 

" 1 would not.” 

“ Well,” said Tessa, giving him her band, “haveas much faith in 
me—no matter what happens I ” 

It cannot be denied that the whole long scene from which 
we have chosen these extracts is, intellectually, brilliant: 
the question of divorce (Lady Marlesford is a Catholic) is 
most ably discussed ; the thoughts of the disputants are 
as clear as daylight. But is that the way in which they 
would have talked P Is that the way they would have 
behaved under such conditions ? Lady Marlesford’s 
brain we see : where is her heart, her passions ? Where 
are the spretae iniuria formae , and the sickness of desolation 
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that no woman, however “refined,” however sophisti¬ 
cated, could escape in such circumstances ? Would any 
man, however strongly sell-controlled, hear his sister 
called a wanton and proceed to discuss the likelihood of 
the charge being true ? The author, with that keen 
intellect, that eager interest in moral and religious ques¬ 
tions and the relation to them of men and women, has 
forgotten that no amount of culture, thought and 
sophistication will eradicate certain deep-rooted emotions. 
She has held her characters under the glass, watching their 
brains at work : to their hearts she has not penetrated. I 
And so we get the old impression of unreality—or, rather, 
of partial reality, of lack of sympathy, of inability to be 
really dramatic, really one with the characters of the 
story. 

Nevertheless, the book is of absorbing interest—not so 
much for the fortunes of the people as for the elucidation 
of or comment on topics of great moment, religious, moral 
and social, round which the thoughts and difficulties of 
the characters are grouped. As is not uncommon in 
Mrs. Craigie’s later novels, the story follows the course, 
not of one or two protagonists, but of a group of people. 
There Is Dr. Firmalden, of the old school of Protestantism, 
his son James, of the new; James's sister Sophy, a woman 
who clings of choice to the old law though her tastes have 
much in them of the Pagan; Lady Marlesford, the devout 
but semi-Pagan Catholic, and her husband—a pair of 
devoted lovers whom a strange incompatibility of mind 
prevents from being friends; Lessard, the utterly Pagan 
musician, whom Sophy refused to marry because of his 
“atheism,” and with whom Lady Marlesford later falls in 
love ; and Nannie Cloots, otherwise Rosanette de Verney, 
actress, formerly betrothed to James Firmalden. Nannie 
is one of the most striking pictures of underbred vul¬ 
garity, meanness and folly we have met in fiction. The 
portrait may not be fair on actresses as a whole; by 
itself it is masterly. And it is the loves and religious 
difficulties, and the two combined, of this group which 
we follow. Of all, the story of Tessa Marlesford moves 
us most. She is so good in intention, so feeble in per¬ 
formance ; so completely a prey to her yearnings for a per¬ 
fect love, and her striving after utility and interest in life, 
so pathetic in her vain wanderings hither and thither—to 
Firmalden, to her confessor, to her husband—for satisfac¬ 
tions of these longings, that we ftel for her a deeper 
sympathy than we can find to bestow on any of the 
others. All people know such marriages as that of the 
Marlesfords: their sadness is all the greater for the 
apparent needlessness, the seemingly trivial but ineluct¬ 
able causes, of their failure. 

The book is full of wisdom, clear thinking, illumina¬ 
ting discussion of states of mind and soul. And, in (he 
earlier chapters, at any rate, we find much of the old 
epigramatic brilliance of the earlier novels. Its perusal 
leaves one cold. The sense of effort in construction, of 
labour in the working rarely leaves us : we close it with the 
feeling that here is a fine novel marred by the old lack of 
sympathetic interest in human nature. 


THE AENEID IN SPENSERIAN STANZAS 

Temple Greek and Latin Classics. The Aeneid of Virgil. 
Translated by E. Fairfax Tavlor, with an introduction 
and notes by E. M. Foster. Two vols. (Dent, 2s. 6d. 
net each.) 

The introduction is short, but bright and original. Here 
is a characteristic passage : 

Virgil has not travelled much, and he has never been introduced to 
a hero. The things he really understands are not heroic—the dancing 
reflection of water on a ceiling, the whizz of tops in the courtyard, the 
departure of colours at nightfall, sea that trembles under the moon, 
the poor woman who must rise early, obscure deaths, the sufferings of 
animals and flowers,—and these things contrast oddly with the con¬ 
scientious robustness of their setting. The art of Virgil seems the 
wrong way up—if we assume that the art of Homer is up the only 
right way. ... It has been given to him to shed the light that never 
was on sea or land, but he uses it, so to speak, as a search-light. 


illuminating objects that are often isolated and sometimes contra¬ 
dictory. . . . Let us not equip him with any scheme. Above all let 
us not make him too tearful or too mellow. For that is the direction 
in which modern eulogy, following the example of Tennyson, would 
seem to tend. 

Thus Mr. Foster, B.A:, who does not seem to think 
very much of the poet. He blames Virgil because he 
(Mr. Foster) sympathises more with Dido than Aeneas. 
But great poets have a way of arousing sympathy even 
for the person not primarily intended to evoke it. The 
late Sir Henry Irving had a feeling for Shylock, which the 
present writer confesses he largely shares. The notes are 
elementary, chiefly on geography and history. 

Mr. Taylor, the translator, seems to have formed a 
higher estimate of Virgil as a poet. He has chosen the 
Spenserian metre, the complexity of which, as well as its 
recurrent nine-lined stanza with the sledgehammer fall of 
the Alexandrine at the end of each, whether the meaning 
demands or repudiates it, obviously unfits it to represent 
the steady and even flow of the hexameter. But he has 
certainly shown great dexterity in the handling of the 
metre, and generally makes us believe that the Alexandrine 
is not out of place, that the narrative really does run in 
stanzas of nine lines. There have been of late so many 
versions of the Aeneid that nearly all has been said that 
may be said, no matter how charming the topic. Quite 
recently we reviewed Mr. Billson’s faithful and literal and 
often musical and powerful version in blank verse. We 
will now give some specimens of Mr. Tajlor’s art (Aen. 
i,i57-i73): 

Tired out the Trojans seek the nearest land 
And turn to Libya. In a far retreat 
There lies a haven ; towards the deep doth stand 
An island, on whose jutting headlands beat 
The broken billows, shivered into sleet. 

Two tow’ring crags, twin giants, guard the cove, 

And threat the skies. The waters at their feet 
Sleep hushed, and, like a curtain, frowns above, 

Mixt with the glancing green, the darkness of the grove. 

It needs not to be said that in a metre so elaborate 
there must often be an omission or an interpolation in the 
interests of the rhyme. Ascanius in the English : 

Longs to hear 

The tawny lion issuing with a roar 
Forth from the lofty hills, and front the foaming boar. 

But in the original there is no “ roar.” On the other 
hand, “one cave protects the pair ” hardly represents : 

Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem 
Deveniunt. 

And, in the same context (iv. 170-173) five lines are too 
many for two and a half in the Latin: 

No more she meditates to hide the stain, 

No longer chooses to conceal her flame. 

Marriage she calls it, but the fraud is plain, 

And pretexts weaves, and with a specious name 
Attempts to veil her guilt, and sanctify her shame. 

The rendering: 

Dear guest no longer as a husband known 

fails to convey the pathos which drew tears from Virgil 
when he recited the passage before the court of Augustus; 
and: 

Heu furiis incensa furor 

is far better rendered by Thornhill’s 

Ha! That way madness lies, 

than by Mr. Taylor’s: 

The Furies drive me to despair. 

Again: 

Changeful is woman’s mood, and varying with the t'ay 
is not half so poetical as Conington’s prose : 

A thing of moods and fancies is a woman. 
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The curse of Dido (iv. 621-629) > s ver y vigorously done, 
and so is the dying scene: 

Deep gurgles in -ker breast the deadly wound ; 

Thrice on her elbow she essays to rise, 

Thrice back she sinks. With wand’ring eyes all round 

She seeks the light of heaven, and moans when it is found. 

We must protest against Llsus with long penult 
(v.843),and against “Tell the stars that rise,” for surgentia 
sidera dicent in the famous imperialistic passage in Bk. vi., 
which is well rendered, but “tell the stars” could only 
mean “count the stars” and dicent must mean “name” 
not “count." In the simile (viii. 380) of the whipping- 
top, vacua atria, is not “empty courtyards" but “empty 
halls”; the words, as Conington saw, are meant to 
indicate that the boys were sons of nobles, and whipped 
their tops in the spacious halls of palaces. 

We do not find in any of the many versions which we 
have read the princely dignity of the words in which 
Evander welcomes Aeneas to his humble home (viii. 
364. 5) = 

Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. 

This is the passage of which Dryden wrote: “ I am lost 
in the admiration of it: I contemn the world when I 
think of it, and myself when I translate it." Cer¬ 
tainly a good deal of the kingliness has evaporated in 
Mr. Taylor’s: 

Dare thou to quit thee like a god, nor dread 
To scorn mere wealth, nor humble cheer disdain. 

Far better, though less smooth, is Mr. Billson’s: 

Thou too, O guest, scorn riches and put on 
A God’s great heart, not rough to poverty. 

The picture of Camilla in Bk. vii. and the episode of 
Nisus and Euryalus in Bk. ix. are excellent. We must 
give a short extract from the latter (435-440): 

So doth the purple floweret dying droop, 

Smit by the ploughshare. So the poppy frail 
On stricken stalk its languid head doth stoop. 

And bows o'erladen with the drenching hail. 

But onward now through thickest ranks of mail 
Rushed Nisus. Volscens only will he slay; 

He waits for none but Volscens. They assail 
From right and left, and crowd his steps to stay. 

He whirls his lightning brand, and presses to bis prey. 

The last words of the episode (446-449) compare 
favourably with Conington’s metrical version. 

O happy pair ! if aught my verse ensure, 

No length of time shall make your memory wane, 

While throned upon the Capitol secure 
The Aeneian house shall reign and Roman rule endure, 

Conington is less dignified and more diffuse: 

Blest pair! if aught my verse avail. 

No day shall make your memory fail 
Prom off the heart of time, 

While Capitol abides in place, 

The mansion of the Aeneian race. 

And throned upon that moveless base 
Rome's father sits sublime. 

We will conclude with Mr. Taylor’s very spirited 
rendering of the closing lines of the Aeneid : 

Wrathful in arms with rolling eyeballs stood 
Aeneas, and his lifted arm withdrew ; 

And more and more now melts his wavering mood, 

When lo! on Turnus' shoulder—known too true— 

The luckless sword-belt flashed upon bis view ; 

And bright with gold studs shone the glittering prey, 

Which ruthless Turnus, when the youth he slew, 

Stripped from the lifeless Pallas as he lay, 

And on his shoulder wore as token of the day. 

Then terribly Aeneas’ wrath upboils, 

His fierce eyes fixed upon the sign of woe. 

“ Shalt thou go hence and with the loved one's spoils ? 

’Tis Pallas, Pallas deals the deadly blow, 

And claims this victim ibr his ghost below. ” 
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He spake and mad with fury as he said 

Drove the keen falchion through his prostrate foe. 

The stalwart limbs grew stiff with cold and dead, 

And groaning to the shades the scornful spirit fled. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR 

The Mermaid Series. George Farquhar. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by William Archer. (Unwin, 
2 s. 6d. net.) 

Jeremy Collier's “Short View” was published in March 
1698; in the following December, Farquhar’s first play. 
Love and a Bottle, was produced at Drury Lane, containing, 
as the Biographica Dramatica holds, “the best drawn 
rake we have ever had on the stage.” In March 1707, 
while the author lay dying, was produced at the Haymarket 
his best play, The Beaux' Statagem, which contains the 
scene (Act v. sc. iii.) between (Francis) Archer and Mrs. 
Sullen in the latter’s bedroom. Between Roebuck and 
Archer come Sir Harry Wildair, Lady Lurewell. Richraore 
and Mrs. Mandrake, Kite and Plume. And yet Farqnhar 
is the author of whom Mr. (William) Archer, with all the 
seriousness but none of the fatuity of Dr. Schmid, main¬ 
tains that he marked an advance in the morality of out 
comedy. “ More clearly than any of his contemporaries, 
he was progressing towards a Sane and humane form of 
comedy.” It sounds paradoxical; but we believe Mr. 
Archer to be right in his pretty flat contradiction of 
Dr. Ward’s verdict on the Irish rogue who came to 
London, wrote six original plays, adapted another from 
Fletcher, and died destitute (but for Robert Wilks’s 
charity) in his thirtieth year. To put him in the worst 
light first: Roebuck is too hideously depraved to be>real; 
the business between Wildair and Angelica is detestable; 
Lady Lurewell (for all Hazlitt’s admiration of the develop¬ 
ment of that character in Sir Harry Wildair) is monstrous-; 
in all the comedy of the age there is only one person 
more horrible than Mrs. Mandrake, and the scene between 
Archer and Mrs. Sullen—a strange piece of work for a man 
on his death-bed—is unblushingly licentious. Moreover, 
Farquhar’s heroes are all rakes and adventurers, or both. 
Even Worthy, the mostseriousof them all, only changed his 
dishonourable designs on Melinda into honourable wooing 
when her inheritance put her virtue beyond his means to 
purchase. Intrigue and seduction are the common themea 
of his work, and his gentlemen talk of marriage as the 
extreme price to pay for the satisfaction of their desires. 
But it is useless to try to base the morality of a f>lay on 
its incidents. We must accept the manners and morals 
of the age for fact; the gentlemen and ladies of the day— 
we are forced to believe—did behave like that. Farquhar 
shows us, quite as clearly as the plays of Wycherley, 
Congreve, or Vanbrugh, a very corrupt state of society. 
It is often claimed for the England of that age that it is 
not fairly represented in its comedy; that the playhouse 
was the diversion of the Court and the aristocracy and 
gave a picture of their manners only, to the exclusion of the 
virtues and good sense of the mass of the people. In that 
aspect, Farquhar is a little disturbing. He left the Court 
and the aristocracy, the small circle of the “ little parish of 
Covent Garden,” and went for some of his people and scenes 
to the country. And there he shows us a Mr. J ustice 
Balance, who is in sentiment one of the most cynical and 
immoral old rogues in all literature; Worthy, of whom we 
have spoken before; Rose, a country girl whose innocence 
is an accident she deeply regrets—all seeming to imply 
that the country was no better than the town in matters 
of love and courtship. If it had been otherwise, could 
Silvia have talked as she did talk and would her farcical 
behaviour with Rose have been tolerable to an audience ? 
The other alternative appears to be Squire Sullen, who is 
an even lower specimen of a man than the jolly town- 
rakes who come to disturb bis household. Against these, 
indeed, we have to set Cherry Boniface, who atones for 
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the weakness which was regarded as inevitable in women 
by courage and fidelity, and Dorinda, who, lax enough 
in thought and admitting the weakness of women more 
freely than a modern view of her sex would permit, shows 
good sense, honour and generosity. 

But the morality or immorality of an author depends 
not so much on the types of character and the incident 
with which he deals as on the use he makes of his 
material; and Farquhar’s use of his material seems to us 
such as to justify, or very nearly to justify, the claim 
made for him by Mr. Archer. Where Steele avoided im¬ 
morality by achieving mawkish sentimentality at the 
expense of verisimilitude, Farquhar clung to life as he saw 
it about him, widened the bounds of comedy to embrace a 
great deal of life that had been excluded before, and yet 
succeeded in setting the sun a-shining on it in place of 
what Mr. Archer calls the “ black, bitter, cruel atmosphere ” 
of Wycherley, Congreve and Vanbrugh. They were, in 
their manner, gay; but their gaiety is often hideous—the 
gaiety of cynical, scoffing demons. The gaiety of Farquhar 
(which Dr. Ward so strangely denies him) is a material, 
spontaneons, sunny gaiety, the gaiety not only of a jolly 
dog of an Irishman but of a man of a simple, kindly and 
generous nature. There is more love of his fellow men 
and delight in their oddities and humours in George 
Farquhar than in any other writer of his day. His 
characters (though some of them, it is true, are but 
puppets) have a pliancy and a buoyancy about them which 
makes them very human. They are not merely fashion¬ 
able; even the fashionable ones among them are 
men and women too. His few plays present us with 
a whole gallery of oddities, jolly rogues, pert maids, 
fine ladies, villains and honest men, very different from 
the hide-bound wits of the “ smart ” comedy. The fact 
was, of course, that Farquhar was not by birth or acquire¬ 
ment a member of “ the coterie,” as Mr. Archer calls it. 
He was not a man of rank, wealth or fashion, but a literary 
adventurer who had the world to conquer and conquered 
it by entering it and enjoying its varied humours, classes 
and characters. It is that sunny gaiety, that delight in 
life, which is his distinguishing characteristic. It sweetens 
all his pages, even the worst, and wins forgiveness from 
modern readers for many violations of modern manners. 
For at his worst he is, strictly speaking, not so much 
immoral as non-moral (to use the old tag). He simply is 
not concerned with whether his people is good or bad. He 
knows that they are great fun, and insists on our sharing 
his boyish delight in them. Hence, he is to a great extent 
a farcical author, not a comic. When he ascends to the 
level of comedy, as in passages pointed out by Mr. Archer, 
he proves himself on the side of the angels, a man of good 
sense, independent thought and kindly feeling. And the 
older he grows, the wiser and the kindlier he grows. The 
gaiety of The Beaux' Stratagem is not a whit less sunny, 
less buoyant than that of The Trip to the Jubilee or Love 
and a Bottle . It is finer, too, and mellower; less wanton 
and irresponsible; more subordinated to the dramatic 
necessities of the play, more penetrated by the natural 
sweetness of the author's temper. Meanwhile the wisdom 
and kindly feeling have grown under his adversities. If 
Aimwell and Archer are no saints, neither are they repul¬ 
sive libertines nor grinning cynics. Aimwell proves him¬ 
self a gentleman. His sudden confession has been called 
improbable: it is no more sudden, and to our thinking 
far better founded, than that of the gay Lord Quex. And 
if Archer is a rogue, he is a lovable rogue, and one who 
shows some advance in morality on the standpoint of Sir 
Harry Wildair, still more of Roebuck. 

On another matter Mr. William Archer gives us as sound 
and valuable a piece of criticism as anything that has 
been yet written about Farquhar. He points out that 
Farquhar’s dramatic technique is an improvement on that 
of Congreve, Wycherley, or Vanbrugh, in more than one 
respect. It must be admitted, it is true, that most of his 
plots are far 4 cal, often badly put together—the sub-plot 
having little connection with the main plot—disjointed and 


clumsy. There are cases where he seems to have 
forgotten, as he went on, what he intended to do. For 
instance, we have always suspected that Cherry Boniface 
was meant to be proved no daughter of her supposed 
father—possibly with the intention of discovering her to 
be of gentle birth and of marrying her to Archer: we 
hear nothing of this later, and she is fobbed off as maid 
to Dorinda. But Farquhar’s technical advance on his 
contemporaries shows itself first of all in his treatment of 
his characters, whom he allows to explain and to reveal 
themselves, instead of describing them before they enter 
and then leaving them to represent the type described— 
a type easily recognisable to the audience as one of them¬ 
selves. The change is mainly due to this, that he is not 
content with types; he must have individuals. And, 
going outside the bounds of society for his characters, 
he found human nature to be so complex a thing 
that it could not be labelled and classified; it must 
be shown. The other important point in his technique 
is this: that, although the stage in his day was 
still a rhetorical stage, and still, to a great extent, 
the magazine and lending library, even the pulpit, of the 
town, he managed to do without the general remarks, the 
set disquisitions, the deliberate comment on life which so 
often held up the action in the plays of his contemporaries. 
Once more, he writes to show life, not to explain it; and 
his criticism of it—including the valuable criticism on 
marriage in The Beaux’ Stratagem, on which Mr. William 
Archer has wise words to say—is conducted by example, 
not by comment. The fact is, as Mr. Archer explains, 
that the essay was then beginning to be successful, and 
Farquhar knew what to leave to the essay and what to 
keep to the stage. It is quite possible that, had he lived 
till sixty instead of dying at thirty, the poor Irishman 
might have become, as Mr. Archer rather obscurely puts it, 
a Fielding of the theatre : that is, might have done for the 
drama what Fielding did for the novel, and raised it to a 
position in art and truth equal to that held by the novel. 
Looking back over the hundred and fifty years that 
followed him, we must cry : Would that he had ! 

It only remains to say that Mr. Archer’s edition is, as 
would be expected, scholarly and trustworthy. The four 
plays he gives are The Constant Couple, The Twin Rivals, 
The Recruiting Officer, and The Beaux’ Stratagem. Love and 
a Bottle we can well spare; Sir Harry Wildair we should 
have liked, and to omit The Inconstant is to omit one of 
the best of Farquhar’s plays. Still, if space had to be con¬ 
sidered, the four plays we are offered form the most repre¬ 
sentative part of Farquhar’s work. For the text of The 
Constant Couple Mr. Archer has gone to the second Quarto 
(1700). giving in an appendix the original (and preferable 
because shorter) version of the endins of Act v. sc. i., 
that between Wildair and Angelica. TheTwin Rivals and 
The Beaux’ Stratagem have been collated with the first 
Quartos, and in The Recruiting Officer the first and second 
Quartos have been used. Textual matters are clearly dealt 
with, and the stage history of each play, references to 
contemporary history and other matters are adequately 
explained in foot-notes, in which the editor acknowledges 
his indebtedness to another sound scholar, Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence. 


ANACREONTEA 

Anacreon. Translated by Thomas Stanley. With a Preface 
and Notes by A. H. Bullen, and Illustrations by J. B. 
Weguelin. (Bullen, 6s. net.) 

We are glad to see a new edition of Thomas Stanley’s 
delightful “ Anacreontea,” illustrated by so dainty and 
refined an artist as Mr. Weguelin. It is more than two 
hundred and fifty years since Stanley published his 
translations, and, though they came long after the 
Rebellion had all but stifled the flow of English song, 
they have the best qualities of the Elizabethan lyric out¬ 
burst. Stanley was a gentleman and a scholar, a pupil of 
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Thomas Fairfax, son of the Edward Fairfax who trans¬ 
lated the “ Gerusalemme Liberata.” Returning from the 
Continent in the midst of the Civil War, he shut himself 
up in the Middle Temple, where, according to the Life 
quoted by Mr. Bullen in a footnote: “ Neither the Cares 
nor Concerns for his Family, nor the Caresses and Endear¬ 
ments of a Young Wife could prevail with him to intermit 
his ordinary studies on which he was obstinately bent.” 
He published a learned edition of Aeschylus, composed 
love-songs for music, wrote a History of Philosophy after 
the manner of Diogenes Laertius, and translated the 
Anacreontea. A good all-round scholar, a great linguist, 
and no small poet, this Thomas Stanley. 

He was not the first in the field with the Anacreontea, 
and Mr. Bullen’s erudite introduction and notes give 
many details of earlier translations. The Anacreontea 
were first published in 1554 by Henri Estienne of Paris, 
who had shown them to Ronsard in manuscript, with what 
delightful results the readers of the poet know. The full 
story of the manuscript (now in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris, having formed part of Napoleon’s loot from the 
Vatican and never having been returned to its right owner) 
its purchase by John Clements, the friend of Sir Thomas 
More, and its subsequent adventures, may be read in 
Mr. Bullen’s introduction, and a very interesting piece of 
bibliography it is. The poems, of course, are not all of 
them, possibly none of them, the work of Anacreon; they 
are later poetry, the earliest probably dating from three 
centuries later than the poet of Teos. But that they are 
delightful in their facile elegance there can be no denying, 
and it was not long before English poets began to make 
use of the French discovery. The first to borrow from the 
volume was Greene, who in his “ Orpharion ” (1589) 
translates the ode Mctroyvicrior nor &pau, which tells how 
Cupid came knocking at the door on a wet night, and 
being admitted drew his bow on his host: 

He pierced the quick, and I began to start; 

A pleasing wound, but that it was too high: 

His shaft procured a sharp, yet sugar’d smart: 

And he flew, for now his wings were dry ; 

But left the arrow sticking in my breast, 

That sore I grieve I welcomed such a guest. 

Stanley’s translation is better than Greene’s; it is closer 
to the original and has more of the inimitable lightness 
and mischief of the Greek : 

When well warm’d he was, and dry, 

Now," saith he, “ ’tis time to try 
If my bow no hurt did get, 

For methinks the string is wet." 

With that, drawing it, a dart 
He let fly that pierc'd my heart; 

Leaping then, and laughing said, 

" Come, my friend, with me be glad ; 

For my bow thou seest is sound 
Since thy heart hath got a wound.’’ 

We prefer, indeed, Stanley’s version—which has, by the 
way a beautiful opening—even before that of the “ mys¬ 
terious ” poet, A. W., whom Mr. Bullen has done so much 
to introduce to modern English readers. A. W., whom no 
one has yet been able to identify, is one of the best poets 
among the Elizabethan song writers, and his songs include 
three odes from the Anacreontea: e«Xw Xry«» ‘Arpii&ae, 
4>i leu Ktpara raipois, and the ode quoted above. Another 
Elizabethan to draw from the same source was the author 
of the song “Cupid, in a bed of roses,” that occurs in 
Thome Bateson’s “Second Set of Madrigals,” 1618; and 
very many others have been indebted to the same collec¬ 
tion ; Herrick, Cowley, Rochester, Prior, Oldmixon, Amb¬ 
rose Philips, Tom Moore, Byron—these are some of the 
names given by Mr. Bullen, and the list could doubtless 
be increased. It is interesting, and may strike some as a 
little strange, that George Crab be heard John Wesley, 
preaching at Lowestoft in 1791 in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age, quote Cowley’s translation of a famous ode 
from the Anacreontea: “ Oft am I by women told, Poor 
Anacreon 1 thou grow’st old.” 


It is not surprising that poets, ancient and modem, 
should have been tempted by the Anacreontea. There is 
about the Greek a deceptive air of ease, which, when you 
come ^ analyse it, is not so easy to imitate as it appears. 
This little collection of songs of love and wine has the 
quality which the best of the Elizabethan song-books 
have, a perfect and apparently inevitable agreement 
between thought and language. Not a word could be 
moved or altered without injury. Their spontaneity, 
their gracility, to borrow a word from the Latin, is perfect. 
Their context is a mere nothing, a jest, a tiny tale, a 
praise of drinking, a praise or a flouting of love. 

‘H 77? nfKatva rfm, 
rlvei SiuSpe 1 a 5 yrjv, 
irlvei Od\aeraa 6 aCpus, 

6 5 ' OdXaaaav, 

rbv 5 ’ 1 j\tov (TcXtJvtj * 
rl po 4 fjidx €ff 0 » 
xat/ry OtXovri xbeiy ; 

The outburst is so fresh and free that one can well 
imagine it extemporised by some jolly toper with his 
wreath slipping down over one eye; and Stanley, good 
though his version is, seems lame beside it: 

Fruitful earth drinks up the rain ; 

Trees from earth drink that again ; 

The sea drinks the air, the sun 
Drinks the sea, and him the moon. 

Is it reason then, d’ye think, 

I should thirst when all else drink ? 

And Cowley’s paraphrase, delicious if we had not the 
Greek original, is very long-winded and heavy with those 
seven galloping lines before us. 

But to see the Anacreontea at their best we must turn 
to two odes in particular: “ Roses ” (the TX p6bo» r6 ri v 
tpdaruiv of the Greek) and the still more famous ode to the 
grasshopper. Of the first Stanley’s version is as follows: 

Hoses (Love’s delight) let’s join 
To the red-cheek'd God of Wine; 

Hoses crown us, while we laugh. 

And the juice of Autumn quaff ! 

Hoses ot all flowers the king, 

Roses the fresh pride o' th’ Spring, 

Joy of every deity. 

Love, when with the Graces he 
In the ball himself disposes, 

Crowns his golden hair with roses. 

Circling then with these our brow. 

We’ll to Bacchus temple go : 

Then some willing beauty lead, 

And a youthful measure tread. 

Best known of all, probably is the 

M aicapltoniii at, Hm(, 
irrt ttrSplur in' ixpom 
iXlynn Spioor TtrwK&n 
flturiXtiii OTutl itlSut. 

Stanley, Cowley, Lecontede Lisle, Goethe—the versions 
of all these may be found in Mr. Bullen’s volume; and 
though lor many reasons we like Cowley’s best, since this 
is Stanley’s book we select his translation to close our 

article. , . , . . 

Grasshopper thnce-happy I who 
Sipping the cool morning dew, 

Queen-like cbirpest all the day 
Seated in some verdant spray j 
Thine is ail wbate'er earth brings. 

Or the hours with laden wings ; 

Thee the ploughman calls his joy, 

’Cause thou nothing dost destroy : 

Thou by all art honoured; all 
Thee the spring’s sweet prophet call; 

By the Muses thou admired, 

By Apollo art inspired. 

Ageless, ever-singing, good, 

Without passion, flesh or blood; 

Oh how near thy happy state 
Comes the gods to imitate! 

Stanley’s Anacreontea, especially as edited by a scholar 
like Mr. Bullen, is a charming possession, a perpetual 
source of gaiety, pleasure and interest. 
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ISOLATION 

There is a dread I know by night. 

And sometimes in the sunlit day, 

When all around me slips away 
To lose me in the Infinite. 

The earth’s a veil—a veil the sky; 

I cannot touch, nor hear, nor see; 

What is, is just a part of me, 

There is naught else, but only I. 

Ethel Edwards. 


IN DARK WEATHER 

When I was very glad 
I wished the rain away; 

I would not be made sad 
On such a dear gold day. 

But now the years move slow, 

And life is full of pain. 

Ah ! how I feel and know 
The beauty of the rain. 

Ethel Edwards. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

DOSTOIEVSKY 

It is rather strange that it is impossible, apparently, to 
procure to-day any of the translations of Dostoievsky’s 
works that the late Mr. Vizetelly issued about twenty years 
ago. The selection then made was not a very good 
one, but at least two out of the five volumes published 
reached a third edition, and from the Press notices 
appended as an advertisement of Mr. Wishaw’s transla- 
lations, we gather that the critics who wrote in the 
Spectator, the Scotsman, the Morning Post, and the 
Athenceum were more delicately alive to their duties than 
are the majority of reviewers to-day. These translations, 
however, appear to have sunk out of sight, along with 
innumerable versions of “The House of the Dead,” that 
masterpiece of Dostoievsky's which narrates life in 
a Siberian convict prison; and now the only novel still 
procurable is Miss Milman’s version of “ Poor Folk,” 
published by Mr. John Lane. The present generation of 
English readers knows not Dostoievsky. So much the 
worse for the present generation ! 

No doubt the reason for our neglect of the great Russian 
author lies in the Englishman’s fear of morbidity. I was 
delighted to find in the Spectator some years back a 
criticism on Mr. W. D. Howells’s novels which defines our 
insular apprehensions in the nalvest fashion. “ Mr. 
Howells,” said the critic, “ is a standing proof that subtlety 
of analysis need not involve the slightest sacrifice of 
wholesomeness.” The sentence conjures up a comforting 
little picture of idyllic, wholesome surroundings, say a 
vicarage lawn, where the pleasant clatter of tea-things is 
punctuated by the vicar’s voice rising sonorously amid the 
cries of “deuce” and “vantage" from the sunk tennis- 
court. Dostoievsky would be a strange and ironical guest 
here, nor is he in place in a London club, hotel, in any 
well-to-do house or suburban villa residence. There is 
little “wholesomeness” to be sacrificed in most of 
Dostoievsky’s novels, but his analysis of the workings of 
the minds of his sick and suffering people, of the weak, 
the tormented, the criminal, and the possessed, show us 
just what value is to be placed on "wholesomeness,” and 
how the underworld of the suffering or thwarted conscious¬ 
ness yields us insight into deep, dark ranges of spiritual 
truths for ever denied to healthy, comfortable, normal folk. 
Yet Dostoievsky’s work demonstrates what every ex¬ 
perienced physician knows, that no hard dividing line can 


be drawn between the world of health and strength and the 
world of disease, weakness and insanity; and that all onr 
normal impulses and acts will shade, given the cruel 
pressure of circumstance, into the abnormal in an infinite, 
finely wrought net of deviations, all of which are, psycho¬ 
logically, of import. Dostoievsky’s peculiar and unique 
value is that of the great writers he is the one who stands 
furthest down the slope of that deep underworld of 
tortuous, diseased impulse, he is the one who has established 
best the relation the abnormal bears to the normal mind, 
and the one who has most fully explored the labyrinthine 
workings of the mind unhinged, impaired or thrown off its 
balance, while still mixing with and surrounded by the 
world of normal men. And Dostoievsky’s lifework may be 
likened to a long winding road, traversed by the subtlest 
and most deep-seeing of psychologists, who at every turn 
is seen questioning, listening to and commenting on the 
strange experiences and confessions of crowds of mental 
patients, some almost normal, and some insane. 

The immense power and underlying sanity of 
Dostoievsky’s own mind is best attested by the perfect 
clarity, calm, penetrating judgment, and classic objectivity 
of “ The House of the Dead ” (1862). There is not a line 
of exaggeration, not one word of sentimentality here. The 
whole life of the convict prison, the character of the 
prisoners, their relations one with another and with their 
jailors, the effect of their work, punishments and pleasures, 
the hopes that sustain and the fears that torture these 
chained human animals in their grim environment and 
the common bond of humanity between the inmates, 
whether dangerous murderers or ordinary normal folk, all 
are painted with the marvellous precision of touch and 
delicate truth of a master painter. The accompanying 
morbidity and erratic abnormality of Dostoievsky’s brain, 
on the other hand, is well attested by the fantastic 
confusion and startling divagations in the motives and 
impulses of his favourite characters, his sick and possessed 
heroes, suffering from hallucinations, with whom the author 
temporarily identifies himself and then suddenly parts 
company from just when the reader is beginning to get 
alarmed and wonder whether he himself has wandered 
into an asylum. In “The Idiot ” (1868) while Dostoievsky’s 
unrivalled intensity grips the reader with undiminished 
force, we are unpleasantly conscious of doubts as to 
whether the sane are insane or the insane are sane, so 
spasmodic and irregular is the development of the situa¬ 
tions. Visitors to asylums know well the peculiar 
suspicious and alert expression with which doctors and 
attendants sometimes lavour the sane as well as the sick, 
and Dostoievsky’s scenes are sometimes as startling as a 
conversation in which a stranger who has been talking 
with great intelligence is suddenly detected putting out 
his tongue at his neighbour and the next instant 
continuing the conversation as though nothing had 
happened. In “ Crime and Punishment ” (1866), however, 
though the subject is the analysis of the tortuous reason¬ 
ings of a mind on the borders of delirium, first trying to 
justify the right to murder and then struggling with 
the consciousness of its guilt, the author holds with a 
fairly steady hand the flickering lamp by whose light we 
follow the intricate mental processes of the criminal’s 
motives and acts. There is sentimentality here, and a 
certain love of melodramatic situation which, joined to 
confusion and complexity, are the defects of many of 
Dostoievsky’s pages; but these, though serious artistic 
blemishes, do not seriously impair the force ol his psycho¬ 
logical genius. In “ The Brothers Karamazov ” Dostoievsky 
has established his greatness beyond question. The book 
has a breadth and depth of vision, a temperamental 
richness and sustained intensity which characterise great 
tragedy. In his portraits of the corrupted, diseased and 
suffering Karamazov family, Dostoievsky has probed the 
human soul of all who are victims to their own vicious 
past and infirmity of will. The indissoluble relation 
between human vice and human suffering, and the thesis 
that the sinner is the man infected with mental, moral or 
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physical malady, are shown and maintained with a fertility 
of psychological insight drawn from the storehouse of 
national suffering. It is not surprising that Dostoievsky 
should be the author most beloved by his countrymen, for 
that broad human tolerance and fraternal feeling peculiar 
to the Russian soul is so strong m the atmosphere of 
“■The Brothers Karamazov ” as to destroy all desire in 
the reader to condemn the Karamazovs, when once he has 
penetrated to and understood the driving forcebehind their 
ations. 

It is much to be regretted that no English translation 
of this great novel 1 exists, though there are two versions 
m* French. But the most remarkable example of 
Dostoievsky's genius- contained in a comparatively short 
compass, that is accessible to the English reader, is the 
story entitled “The Permanent Husband,” translated by 
Mr. Wisbaw and published in 188.8. Dostoievsky bos 
written more powerful and more enthralling works^but as 
a piece of sustained psychological analysis of the passion 
of jealousy k is unique in literature. It is moreover such 
a good example of Dostoievsky’s method that I make no 
apologies for giving the reader a short analysis of the 
story, instead of passing hurriedly in review the sanest, 
most normal and most harmonious of all Dostoievsky’s 
works, the posthumous novel, “The Adolescent.” 

Tire hero of “The Permanent Husband” is a certain 
men of the world', Velchaninov, who, through financial 
difficulties of two years’ standing, has lost his gay, care¬ 
less, healthy pleasure in life, and has grown irritable, 
morose and mistrustful. Detained by a lawsuit in Peters¬ 
burg and feeling worried and ill in body, Velchaninov has 
met in the street four times in the last fortnight a certain 
gentleman with crape round his hat, who has stared at 
him in a peculiarly fixed way. Velchaninov feels that he 
certainly has met this person before somewhere, but 
he irritates himself to no purpose by racking his memory, 
and he feels puzzled and ill at ease that thrice he has got 
angry and agitated at the recollection of this man’s face. 
On the night of the last occasion on which he has been 
met and stared at by the man, Velchaninov awakes 
trembling from a very unpleasant dream of some crime of 
which he is accused by a continuous swarm of people who 
pour into the room without ceasing, and approaching the 
window he is staggered to see, in the light summer 
Petersburg night, that the man with the crape hatband 
is standing on the other side of the street carefully 
examining the house. The man then crosses the road 
and enters the gateway, and Velchaninov, trembling, runs 
to the front door, and, after waiting and hearing him 
trying the doorhandle to see if it is locked, suddenly 
flings the door wide open and confronts the midnight 
visitor. 

Both men stared in each other's eyes silent and motionless. So 
passed a few moments, and suddenly like a flash of lightning 
Velchaninov became aware of the identity of his guest. At the same 
moment the latter seemed to guess that Velchaninov had recognised 
him. In one instant the visitor's whole face was ail ablaze with its 
very sweetest of smiles. 

The midnight visitor turns out to be a certain 
Trutsotsky, ffie insignificant husband of a woman, 
Natalia Vasilievma, “one of those women who exist only 
to be unfaithful wives.” Velchaninov nine years ago has 
acted the part of her lover during a whole year in a little 
provincial town ; he had been the slave of his passion, and 
be had been suddenly “ thrown over like an old worn out 
shoe” by Natalia in favour of a new lover, a young 
artillery officer. The husband, Trutsotsky, had never 
discovered his wife^ infidelities. And now, after nine 
years, behold ! the husband turns np quite unexpectedly, 
a little drunken and maudlin, to announce bis wife’s death 
and “ to talk over that sweet mutual tie of which Natalia 
formed so treasured a link m our friendship.” The 
dialogues that ensue between the two “old friends” are 
masterpieces of psychological insight. Velchaninov is 
very much on his guard, but Trutsotsky is always spring¬ 
ing disconcerting surprises on him and taking strange 


liberties while narrowly scrutinising him. When Vel¬ 
chaninov pays Trutsotsky a return visit he discovers him 
in the act of : 

trying to persuade a little girl to do something or other, and usingcries 
and gestures, and what looked to Velchaninov very like kicks in order 
to effect his purpose. 

The girl, seven or eight years of age, is in a very hysterical 
condition. She runs away when Velchaninov appease, 
and the latter, on mentally comparing dates, discovers to 
his horror that she must be his child. She has his own 
eyes, his own hair and refined pallor of face and her 
mother’s lips. Trutsotsky has a disagreeable grin when 
he speaks of bis affection for his daughter,, and Vdchaninov 
surmises that he has long been playing on the child's 
nerves, bullying and ill-treating her. After a good deal of 
mental fencing between the two> men, the real father U 
great agitation succeeds, in carrying off Liza on a visit ta 
the house of some old friends, a charming family to whose 
care he confides her. One of the most terrible pages in 
literature is that in which the child, Liza, on her arrival, 
begs to implores Velchaninov to “ help ” her, because she 
knows that Trutsotsky will hang himself. The child 
cannot be appeased in her terror and anxiety, and 
Velchaninov goes back to find Trutsotsky, but the latter 
will not come, he has just heard of the death of his dear 
friend, Bagantov, who was also one of his late wife’s 
acquaintances. And now Trutsotsky, with a smile of 
detestable cunning and irony confides to the alarmed 
Velchaninov that: 

When Natalia died, she left behind her a little black desk, and there 
were about a hundred examples of Bagantov’s literary., genius in the 
desk, ranging over a period of five years. 

But Velchaninov remembers, to his relief, that he had 
never written a single letter to the dead woman. 

We have no space left in which to tell how Liza dies, 
and how Trutsotsky plays cat and mouse with his wile's 
lover, till the hour comes when he tries to murder him in 
his sleep. The final analysis of Trutsotsky’s motives is of 
extraordinary brilliancy, and indeed every page is a 
revelation of the depths of the human consciousness. 
Trutsotsky does not know that he wishes to murder 
Velchaninov, but the hatred is at the bottom, underlying 
his other feelings. The essence of Dostoievsky’s method 
here is surprise. We are first of all carefully prepared 
for something abnormal to happen, through the analysis 
of the hero’s neurosis, and then there is sprung on him 
and us a series of surprises, through the medium of un¬ 
expected arrivals, unforeseen revelations, bad dreams, 
and lightning-like divinations. Bit by bit the chain of 
cause and effect is unwound, and the reader has the 
uncanny feeling of the subconsciousness of the characters 
being made to yield up, piecemeal, curious hints of the 
revelations in store. Dostoievsky is par excellence a 
psychologist, unsurpassed in his knowledge of the workings 
of the human mind exposed to abnormal strain. It is 
small wonder that Nietzsche hailed him as his master, for 
many of the most brilliant ideas of the German philosopher 
are to be found, either crystallised, or in solution, in the 
pages of the great Russian. 

Edward Garnett. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “ The later poems of 
William Morris,” by Arthur Clutlon Brock.] 

FICTION 

Children of Far Cathay. By Charles Halcombe. (Hongkong 
Daily Press Office, Cs.) 

Experience has equipped Mr. Halcombe, more fully than 
most Englishmen, to write a novel of Chinese life and 
character. For in an extract from a literary journal, 
printed on a front page of his book, we read with interest: 
“ My life and adventures in China where my life was 
heroically saved by a young Chinese lady who is now my 
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wife wete recorded . . and the extract ends with the 
name of the book in which these absorbing details are 
recorded; its price too and publisher are generously added. 
This would assure him a unique opportunity of studying 
the domestic manners of the Chinese and of learning much 
which would escape the observation, however acute, of the 
ordinary Fang-qwai or foreign-devil. 

But, although he starts with this capitaladvantage, thus 
delicately advertised, he is handicapped partly by his in¬ 
ability to express himself grammatically or clearly, and 
partly by his ignorance of the form he has chosen. The 
construction is on a level with the style: and the style 
suggests nothing so vividly as a tract (writing which little 
boys are sometimes given to throw fluttering from railway 
carriage windows to improve the moral standpoint of the 
platelayers) and a tract which on occasions takes wing 
from chatty inconsequence to the lurid heights of a Penny 
Dreadful (writing which little boys have been known to 
treasure crumpled and coverless in their jacket pockets). 
Two passages will explain: 

A young girl, passingly fair, and I regret to say equally fickle, and a 
dark and somewhat tall young man, well set though slender and 
decidedly handsome, were standing together in an old-fashioned garden 
bordering upon the Lancashire coast. I may add that it was a 
pleasant spot, from which a glimpse of the sea was obtainable on that 
sultry July morning in the year 1896, of which I am speaking. 

This is taken from the introductory chapter: it tells 
how Montrose, the decidedly handsome young man, was 
jilted by the young girl and became an unattached mis¬ 
sionary. His broken heart is doubtless meant to lessen 
any shock that might be caused by his future marriage 
with Luh-Hwa, the charming daughter of Hung-Fong. 
But if, as they say, marriages are made in heaven, this one 
surely was. For only Fate could have worked the 
tremendous coincidences which bring the couple into each 
other’s arms. 

The other passage is taken from the scene where Hung- 
Fong is being tried by the iniquitous judge, Shun Ming, on 
a false charge of conspiracy. 

The claw-like hands of many hirelings who were accustomed to these 
scenes gripped the manly form of the merchant, and hissing curses in 
his ear they once more bended him forward and drew his lacerated 
hand down upon the blood-stained document. Another rude character 
was compulsively made and the signature was complete. 

But any book which throws a new light, however, 
smoky, upon a strange people must have some interest. 
And there is much that Mr. Halcombe knows about the 
Chinese. Though, of course, he does not interpret them 
as Lafcadio Hearn interpreted the J apanese, yet he can 
describe the interior of a Chinese house, and little isolated 
details of custom or points of etiquette in a way that holds 
the fancy. Facts nail him down to simplicity; and show 
what a fine background he has spoiled. He wastes too 
much energy in killing dead dogs. No one now thinks 
that the Chinese are all rat-devouring heathen: every one 
knows that there are many courteous Chinese gentlemen. 
Continued insistence on this point robs the book of virtue 
which it can ill spare. 

I know a Maid. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen, 6 s.) 

We wonder how often in real life a will has been destroyed 
by the person who would have been disinherited by it ? 
We suppose that, if no one but a dying man saw you do 
it, you would not be in much danger from the law, pro¬ 
vided the man died without speaking. The witnesses 
might or might not be alive, but they could not produce 
the will or prove that you had made away with it. In¬ 
deed, all the probabilities would be against a document 
so hostile to your interests ever reaching your hands. In 
real life the improbable often happens: the difficulty is to 
make it seem like fact in fiction. Lady Otterburne’s 
crimes do not suit her complexion: and one of them, which 
in some of its details recalls a cause cillbre, leads to 
nothing, and, we believe, could have led to nothing. A 
promise of marriage extorted from a minor by a clumsy 


subterfuge would not be worth the paper it was written 
on, and the promise of money made under the same con¬ 
ditions and with the same absence of formalities would 
not have bound Sara Lavington to pay a penny. Sara is 
a charming heroine, and, indeed, Madame Albanesi has 
written another pleasant story. But villainies are not in 
her atmosphere, and when she tells you of them she fails 
to convince you. She sees the world through kindly eyes, 
and she gets her best effect of reality in such a character 
as Natalie Benyon, whom some love and others hate, 
and who is a lifelike mixture of good and bad. Lady 
Otterburne, in spite of her crimes, is lovable too: in fact, 
her charm remains and her sins vanish into the limbo that 
must be full of sins half-imagined and never committed. 
Most novelists have helped at one time or the other to 
fill it. 

The Trials of Commander McTurk. By C, J. Cutcucte Hvne. 

(Murray, 6s.) 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has let loose another energetic and 
sinewy adventurer upon the high-seas of romance. His 
heroes are nothing if not strenuous, and it is no surprise 
to us to learn that Commander McTurk was placed upon 
the retired list of his country’s navy for excess of zeal 
rather than for inefficiency. The story of his struggles to 
regain his lost prestige is both pathetic and enthralling. 
Even the adamant hearts upon the Naval Board at Wash¬ 
ington are touched at last by the audacious exploits of the 
“ man in the flaxen wig,” and we leave him embarking 
upon a second career in the American Navy. As he has, 
by this time, been annexed by the most capable of all 
the amorous ladies who pursue him through his many 
and stirring adventures, we hope that his ardent spirit 
may be kept within bounds and his country may continue 
to smile upon him. The flaxen wig, which earns him the 
name of “ Wiggy McTurk” in the Navy, is as important 
an attribute as the concertina of that other ocean free¬ 
lance, Captain Kettle. Indeed, these irrepressible sea- 
dogs have much in common. The artistic vein, which finds 
vent in the poetic rhapsodies of Kettle, inspires McTurk 
to execute weird, impressionist sketches in oils. The 
description of the meeting between these kindred spirits, 
whose friendship is sealed for ever by their common Appre¬ 
ciation of the beauty of the sunset at Halifax—McTurk 

{ iressing his sketch of the harbour upon Kettle, while the 
atter melodiously warbles his “ Lines to the Sunset,” to 
the tune of “ Greenland’s Icy Mountains ”—is worthy of 
the subject. That, between them, they should succeed in 
kidnapping two prominent American millionaires, making 
them work their way to England before the mast, is not 
surprising. The quixotic commander is blessed with a 
sister, Bridget McTurk, whose golden transformation is as 
unruly as her brother’s flaxen wig. Her efforts to rescue 
him from his various matrimonial entanglements are untir¬ 
ing. We meet another old friend in these pages. Mr. Neil 
Angus McTodd, of Arctic fame, spends a portion of his 
thirsty existence as chief engineer to Commander McTurk, 
during which period he covers himself with glory by im¬ 
personating a submarine in mid-ocean, and frightening out 
of his Teutonic wits the captain of a German ironclad. 

Tally Ho/ By Helen Mathers. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Judged by comparison with certain of Miss Mathers’s 
earlier novels—“ Cherry Ripe," “ Cornin’ Thro’ the Rye,” 
and others—“ Tally Ho I ” is a sad disappointment. The 
school of writers to which she belonged is slowly dying 
out, and we opened her latest book with no little expecta¬ 
tion, sure that we should find at least good characterisa¬ 
tion, a healthy atmosphere, and mild and pleasant 
diversion. We find, instead, great possibilities and a 
failure to realise them. Tally Ho I was a famous steeple¬ 
chaser—in his way a very Katerfelto—disguised as a 
hunter. A good story well told, with a fine horse for a 
theme, would have excited and delighted us. Unfor¬ 
tunately, confident expectations notwithstanding, we find 
no cure for sore eyes in these pages, nothing to set the 
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hot blood racing madly to the pounding of galloping 
hoofs—who, of those who know, has not felt the thrill of 
it, and swept helter-skelter into the rush ? But this is 
not really the story of Tally Ho!; it is rather the story of 
San (a girl, by the way), and of a not incorruptible 
“ splendid brute,” one Blaise Blundell, Major, gentleman- 
jockey. Here we have a combination full of promise, 
particularly when coupled with a devouring passion on 
the part of the man to win the Blue Riband of the Chase; 
a famous steeplechaser, bequeathed to the lady, a Diana 
of the hunting-field who abhorred racing, with conditions 
which blocked the gallant Major’s way; and three girls 
who do their own stable work and perform impossible 
feats of horsemanship. In truth, there is good material 
enough and character enough to have made a fine novel, 
and Miss Mathers might have made it. But no gleam of 
merriment, no sparkling phrase, not a line of vivid 
description rewards the reader. Miss Mathers has failed 
in her construction, and she has failed in her characterisa¬ 
tion. We find Blaise—how much better was the original 
"Blaze”!—anything but a gentleman, and shall never 
believe that the San we are shown would have married 
him. Nor does Miss Mathers realise the possibilities, and 
the limitations, of her honest lad from Galway. He 
would not “negotiate” stone walls and water-jumps on 
or off a racecourse—he would lep them. He would not 
speak of a horse winning “ off his own bat—blindfold ”; 
he might say: “ Troth, an’ he’d win with his head in a 
bucket.” Miss Mathers should know, too, that the 
lowliest Irish peasant does not drop his h's. “ Tally 
Ho ! ” is not without its good points ; we are disappointed 
that it is no better, and we lay down the book to read 
Whyte-Melville again. 


DRAMA 

THOMAS WILLIAM ROBERTSON 

The success of the dramatic author (the artist, not the 
man of business) is complete only when his appeal proves 
universal and effectual—only when there is no member of 
his audience whom he has not succeeded in affecting, and 
in affecting to the full extent required. Universality of 
appeal is only possible, of course, in the case of plays of 
universal truth—in the case of plays which deal, that is to 
say, with what, in life and nature, is common to us all; but, 
the question is largely one of treatment too. For, though 
the subject of the dramatist is common, universal life and 
nature, it is local life and individual nature which consti¬ 
tute his medium of expression. He cannot deal directly 
with a given situation in the abstract. He must create a 
concrete instance of it, and can approach it in the abstract 
only through that instance. The instance, too, must be 
particular; it must consist, that is, of actual events 
peculiar to individual persons. For, were he to deal with 
characters which are merely the embodiment of traits and 
with events of general application, then although the 
extent of his appeal would be assured, the strength of it 
would not. His play would then be but an allegory, as much 
a disquisition as a story. The more particular his instance, 
the more effectual his appeal will prove. But, the more 
surely his appeal is strong, the less so is it, in itself, 
extended; for the more particular the instance, the less 
clear is its connection found with the abstract situation 
which it typifies. In order, therefore, that his appeal 
may be not only effectual but universal too he has to treat 
the concrete instance as if it were the abstract situation, 
tracing and establishing, as he proceeds, the connection 
between the two, supplementing and expanding by the 
certain appeal of the general the chance or partial appeal 
of the particular. In dealing with a character, for 
example, he must explain its relation to the type it repre¬ 
sents and, if necessary, the relation of the type to all the 
world- 

It is necessary to understand all this if the services to 


English drama of Thomas William Robertson are in any 
exact degree to be appreciated. By the middle of last 
century the law which governs extent of appeal had not, 
of course, been framed, though its existence was suspected. 
But, if the need was felt of some kind of elabora¬ 
tion, the exact kind needed was misjudged, and the 
investment of the unit with the significance of the type was 
practised as exaggeration only. Because even the expanded 
fact, unemphasised, is somewhat ineffective in the theatre ; 
what was thought, unemphasised, to be so was not the 
expanded but the literal fact. The necessity to expand 
had been confounded with the necessity to exaggerate. 
The faithful, either to nature or to life, was considered 
unsuitable for treatment. To this, no doubt, the un¬ 
productiveness of the time was largely due; for the 
theatre had become not only ridiculous but a thing of 
ridicule. To this must be assigned in full the caricatures 
—" stage types,” as they are called—and the false and 
highly-coloured views of life with which ” the play ” is still 
in part identified. To the work of Robertson is due to a 
great extent the credit of the fact that the theatre deals 
effectively to-day with life and men and women as they 
are. To him we very largely owe it that exaggeration is 
at length discredited. 

It is only, however, so far as Robertson replaced the 
existing method by the new that the whole and actual 
credit should be his, for it is only so far that his personal 
achievement was complete. The exaggerated undoubtedly 
possesses in the theatre a certain broad effectiveness of 
its own; and, had Robertson deprived his facts of this 
and yet not made them any reparation, his influence could 
not have been conclusive. What has made it in great 
measure so is that, at least as far as character is concerned, 
he replaced exaggeration by expansion. In this respect 
he not only substituted the faithful fact for the exag¬ 
gerated but justified his action by making it the more 
effective, of surer and more general interest than 
the exaggerated fact had ever been. As regards event, 
his achievement was but partial. In dealing with it he 
discarded exaggeration, but in a measure only. He sub¬ 
stituted the faithful fact for the exaggerated, but not 
entirely. His stories attempt to show life as it is: but 
what they really show is life idealised—life only less 
exaggerated than in the common practice of the time. 
They are but fairy-tales—tales only partly true to life— 
and neither were nor could have been expanded. Their 
interest, like that of every story which is of less than 
universal truth, depends upon the personal taste and 
passing mood of each spectator. 

It must not be assumed, however, that Robertson 
realised entirely the nature or the extent of his achieve¬ 
ment. The aim which he deliberately pursued was the 
substitution for exaggeration of fidelity. This, as it 
appeared to both himself and his contemporaries, cannot 
be more happily or vividly expressed than in the words of 
Ruskin. The critic had seen a performance of Ours and 
was writing a letter of thanks to Mr. Bancroft: 

I was disappointed [he said) with Mr. Hare's part (the Russian 
Prince Perovsky); not with his doing of it but with his having so 
little to do. However, that was partly my mistake, for I had a fixed 
impression on my mind that he was to wear a lovely costume of blue 
and silver, with ostrich feathers, and, when he was refused, to order 
all the company to be knouted and send the heroine to Siberia. 

What the Prince does actually, of course, is to wear the 
clothes that he would wear in life and to accept his defeat 
with dignity and grace. But, if Robertson was conscious 
of one part of his achievement, of the other—the rein¬ 
statement of expansion—he seems to have been entirely 
unaware. There is no evidence that he understood the 
fundamental law, to which he proved a friend, more 
clearly than had those who proved its enemies. His 
observance of it was almost certainly intuitive; for it is 
only in certain cases that he honours it—those which the 
conditions of his life enabled him to understand most 
fully—and, had he realised the need of it in character, he 
surely would have realised the need of it in story too. 
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In view o i this, it seems a fortunate chance which led 
him, in hie dealing with events, to discard exaggeration 
but in part, to replace it only partly by fidelity. For 
had his facts been altogether faithful his comedies could 
scarcely have succeeded and would not, perhaps, have 
even been produced. They would have lacked the ille¬ 
gitimate effect which is the product of exaggeration—the 
effect to which the public was accustomed—and also, in 
any case in plot, the legitimate effect arising from expan¬ 
sion and due emphasis which would have reconciled it to 
the less. If Robertson’s intention was entirely to discard 
the artificial, all that he accomplished was to blend it very 
subtly with the natural. Revolutionary as his comedies 
were thought—revolutionary as they were—they owed at 
least as much to the old as to the new; and it is, we may 
be sure, no leas the exaggerated than the faithful which 
gained the first of them a hearing. Pt is not Caste but 
School, not the most faithful but the most unfaithful, 
which proved the most successful of all. 

It was only, then,in character that Robertson substituted 
for the exaggerated the expanded. Now, the result of the 
employment of expansion and the proof of it as well is 
that character is generally understood, not merely recog¬ 
nised, and that event is generally accepted as true to 
probability and fact. Let ns take the case of Caste. 
Caste is not only the most faithful of the comedies, it is 
by far the best in all respects. The evidence suggests 
that, for reasons which need not be explained, it is the 
only one which does the author justice. What, then, do 
we find when we apply to it the test proposed ? Can we 
believe, in the first place, that what happens in the play 
would probably have happened in real life ? George 
D’Alroy is determined to marry Esther Eccles, a ballet- 
girl of poor extraction. Captain Hawtree is anxious to 
dissuade him. 

What should prevent me? [asks George] The inexorable law of 
caste [is the reply] ; the social law, so be:oming and so good, that 
commands like to mate with like. . . . Those marriages of people 
with common people atw all very well in novels and plays on the 
stage, because the real people don’t exist and have no relatives who 
exist and no connections; but in real life, with real relations and | 
real mothers and so forth, it’s absolute bosh; it’s worse, it's utter 
social and personal annihilation and damnation. 

The marriage tajces place, however, and George himself 
does not regret it. “ If I’d known I could have been so 
happy,” he murmurs, when leaving for the front, “I’d 
have sold out when I married.” Eventually even the 
Marquise, his mother, is reconciled; and, with the lines: 
“True hearts are more than coronets And simple faith 
than Norman blood,” the argument is clinched as 
follows: 

Caste is a good thing if it’s not carried too far. It shuts the 
door on the pretentious and the vulgar, but it should open the 
door very wide for exceptional merit. Let brains break through its 
barriers, and what brains can break through love may leap over. 

It is George’s return from the dead which reconciles his 
mother to his wife. All who can believe in the return can 
readily believe in the rapprochement —but can we all 
believe in the return ? Is it not, rather, less probable 
than possible—to be accepted or rejected, as we please ? 
And, supposing that we believe in the rapprochement as a 
fact, can we believe, as Robertson would have us. in its 
permanence ? “ We must take her abroad and make a lady 
of her.” "Can’t, mamma,” says George; and some of 
us, at least, agree with him—not adding, as does he, 
"she’s ready made.” Was lie, indeed, “so happy” with 
her before he went to India ? Did she never offend his 
sensibilities ? 

Then I was in the ballet. Then I was in the front rank—now I 
am of high rank—the Honourable Mrs. George D'Alroy. 

Did he always find her quite congenial ? Did he never 
feel ashamed of his father-in-law ? Did he never, even, 
resent his sister-in-law, with her “Bless you, my turtles,” 
and her “ George, kiss your mother ” ? Some of us, at 
least,, agree with Hawtree: 


Under ordinary circumetences she’s not a very eligible visitor. . . . 
This is rather a wild sort of. thing » sisters-ir.-law. . . . But in 
real life . . . it's utter social aod personal auaibiiatioaaud damnation 

Can we, on the other hand, understand the characters ? 
Is there any of them, rather, that is fully understood by 
all of U9 ? Take Eccles in any scene; he is always 
himself, yet always, too, the possible self of each of us. 
Take him when the Marquise calls and offers to rear and 
provide for her fatherless grandson. 

It's the marqnissy in her coach. Now, girls, do be civil to hat, 
and she may do something for us. . . . This way, ray iady-^up 
them tegs. They're rather awkward for the likes o’ you, but them 
as is poor and lowly must do a9 best they can with steps and 
circumstances. 

Esther discovers that he has written for help : " My Iovgy, 
I did it with the best intentions.” She declines it. 

Better do what the good lady asks you, my dear; she’s advisiag 
you for your own good and for the child's likewise. 

Reference is made to the discomfort of the home. 

It is a poor place, and we are poor people, sure enough. We 
ought not to fly in the faces of our pastors and masters, our pastre&see 
and mistresses. 

Esther shows her mother-in-law the door. 

Very sorry, my lady, as you should be tret in this way. which 
was not my wishes. 

The Marquise leaves. 

To go away and not to leave a sov behind her! Cat! Cat 
Stingy old cat ! 

And, reflecting on the behaviour of his daughters: 

Women is the obstinatest devils as never wore horse-shoes. 
Children? Beasts! Beasts! 

What is it but the baser mood, the lower nature upper¬ 
most, of us all ? 

E. F. A. 


FINE ART 

IIOPPNER AS CRITIC 

If an eminent painter’s seasoned opinions on the theory 
of his art and the performances of his brother-artists be 
worthy of respect, no apology is needed for directing 
attention to the little known essays on art by John 
Hoppner, R.A., essays which for nearly a hundred years 
have been undeservedly ignored by our critics and 
historians of art. As a painter Hoppner’s place is assured 
among those “ excellent artists ” who, in tlie words of Sir 
Walter Armstrong, “ made the English school of portraiture 
the greatest school of the eighteenth century,” and it may 
not be wholly impertinent to this inquiry to remind the 
reader of the increased value now set upon his work, and 
of the fact that a portrait by Hoppner has fetched a 
higher price in the auction-room than any portrait by any 
other eighteenth-century master. By other writers, how¬ 
ever, must the praises of Hoppner’s practice be song; 
here it is sufficient to indicate that his practice well 
qualified him to criticise the achievements of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

Although his now forgotten “Oriental Tales” and 
occasional poems prove Hoppner to have cherished from 
his early manhood some literary as well as aitistic 
ambitions, it was not till with’n three years of his death— 
which occurred in 1810 in his fifty-first year—that he 
made his appearance as a critic. A pamphlet depre¬ 
ciating British painting and British sculpture moved 
Hoppner to contribute his first, and in some respects his 
best, critical essay to The Artist, a periodical edited by 
Prince Hoare, one of our numerous forgotten Academicians, 
whose fame is hardly preserved by his portrait of himself 
in the Uffizi. In the congenial task of defending British 
art Hoppner shows a skill and wit in controversy which 
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entitle his essay to an honourable place in an anthology 
even o £ eighteenth-century criticism. His opening phrases 
ace, perhaps, a little stiff and formal, after the fashion 
of the time, but when he warms to his subject his deep 
and sincere feelings inspire him to language which is at 
once vigorous and convincing. To the insinuation— 
amusing to our ears—that painters were too highly paid 
for their services, Hoppner roundly replies that “the 
few among us who can boast a slight covering of flesh 
fatten on abuse and neglect, and wallow in all the. luxury 
of labour, anxiety and mortification.” 

With inspect to the Portrait-Painter [Hoppner continues] it may 
truly be affirmed tbat bis life is not one of idleness but of unremitting 
indnstry and care. His art, when carried to any high degree of 
excellence, challenges our admiration and praise, for, as Donne 
aoitb, 

“ A hand, an eye, 

By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 

By a worse painter made.” 

In administering to some of the best feelings of the human breast he 
sacrifices health and the inestimable blessings of air and sunshine, 
and, in return, he sometimes receives a market price for his labours 
that enables him perhaps, to fill with decency the station which 
prejudice has allotted to him. When more than this is obtained, it is 
to r transcendent talents that lay a debt on a nation to be repaid only 
in gratitude, and in a general sense of their benefit and estimation. 

A suggestion that the Italian sculptor Canova should be 
employed to raise the Nelson Memorial monument i9 
next indignantly repudiated, and some very pertinent 
comments are passed on the unnecessary and unpatriotic 
patronage of foreign artists when their British rivals are 
idle. 

There are [he writes] only two occasions, I conceive, on which a 
foreign artist could with propriety be invited to execute a great 
national work in this country, namely in default of our having any 
artist at all competent to such an undertaking, or for the purpose of 
introducing a superior style of art to correct a vicious taste prevalent 
in the nation. The consideration of the first part of this statement 
I leave to those who have witnessed with what ability Mr. Flaxman, 
Mr. Westmacott, and the other candidates have designed their models; 
and with respect to the style and good taste of the English school, 

I dare, and am proud, to assert its superiority over any that has 
appeared in Europe since the age of the Caracci. Our present 
sculptors, it is well known, studied in Italy the same remains of 
antiquity that furnished examples of excellence to the native artist, 
and if they were not to be improved by these, I fear they are past the 
power of being mended by Mr. Canova. 

Though he expressly refrains from ** discussing the 
merits of Mr. Canova,” Hoppner leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to his opinions, and though he doubtless over¬ 
rates both sculptors he would be supported by the 
majority of modern critics in contending that Flaxman 
was fully the equal, if not the superior, of Canova. 

Arduous though the task must ever be to assign to con¬ 
temporary artists their due place in the temple of fame, 
there are comparatively few of Hoppner’s judgments 
from which modern criticism would dissent. In his 
second contribution to The Artist Hoppner is less happy 
in dealing with abstractions which have ever escaped the 
critic’s analysis. He skilfully discriminates between 
Taste and Fashion, but though he inveighs against those 
who “deny the existence of beauty; or who refer the 
measure of it, at least, to every man’s rude or immatured 
opinion,” he does not provide us with any exact defini¬ 
tions or infallible canons of beauty. His connection, 
however, of “our notions of fitness and beauty,” may 
possibly be regarded as an unconscious anticipation of Sir 
Walter Armstrong’s definition of beauty as “fitness 
expressed.” 

For nearly two years after the publication of this essay 
Hoppner refrains from criticism, but in February 1809, 
he contributes to the first number of the Quarterly Review , 
edited by his intimate friend Gifford, a long review of 
Edward Edwards’s “Anecdotes of Painters,” an attempted 
continuation of Walpole’s work which provides Hoppner 
with many openings for appreciating the achievements of 
His contemporaries. In the annids of the House of 
Murray the authorship of this essay is attributed jointly 
tip Hoppner and Gifford, but it is unlikely that Giffords 
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share in its composition amounted to more than the 
ordinary editorial revision. In any case we may be 
certain that the opinions expressed are Hoppner’s own, 
and a comparison with his previous efforts throws doubt 
on any suggestion that Gifford has materially altered, the 
painter’s literary style. 

Although irrelevant tittle-tattle about great artists and 
extravagant laudation of the mediocre are as mnch to be 
condemned to-day as they were a hundred years ago, 
Hoppner’s strictures on the defects of the book under 
review are less interesting to us than his estimates of the 
greater among bis contemporaries. The two historical 

E ainters, Barry and Benjamin West, Hoppner rates more 
ighly than do modern critics who possibly underestimate 
their attainments. West, it must not be forgotten, was 
the first painter to abandon Greek and Roman for modern 
costumes in historical painting, and for this sensible 
innovation alone he cannot be ignored in the history of 
British art. Barry, again, was undoubtedly possessed of 
so remarkable a personality that the few who knew and 
understood the man must have been tempted to see in 
his work similar qualities. But if in these two cases 
Hoppner differs from present writers,, he triumphantly 
anticipated the verdict of posterity in his fervent 
admiration of Richard Wilson, the Father of British 
Landscape. 

It is not our intention [be writes] to offer an apology for the nn- 
popularity, admitting the fact, of Wilson’s character—it needs none. 
The man whose genius outstrips the age in which he lives, has the 
choice of two things—either to pander to the prevalent taste for 
present gain, or by the best exertion of his faculties, secure to him¬ 
self, as far as man may, the approbation of posterity. If this 
neglected artist, among his many privations could not reckon deaf¬ 
ness ; nor in his list of acquirements enumerate pliability, it was still 
most absurd in his more polished patrons, however they might lament 
the "unsuavity of his manners,” to forego, on that account, the 
pleasure of possessing his works, and encumber themselves with the 
vulgar art of Barret 

As a warm partisan of the Reynolds faction, Hoppner 
might be expected to hold a much lower opinion of 
Gainsborough than he does. But though he appears 
insufficiently to admire Gainsborough’s lightness of hand, 
his economy of means and the magically suggestive effects 
produced thereby, he is not unjust to Gainsborough’s 
genins, and even ventures to deprecate Sir Joshua’s faint 
praise of his great rival: 

Could we still be satisfied that this great artist had expressed his 
unprejudiced sentiments, we should correct our own, and bow to his 
superior judgment. But firmly as Sir Joshua appeared seated in the 
opinion of the public, his jealousy quickly took the alarm ; and of two 
evils, he chose rather to suffer in his own good opinion, than bear a 
brother near the throne. Of this feeling he has left sufficient evidence 
in his critique on the works of Wilson and Gainsborough, and par¬ 
ticularly the latter, whose power of giving a just resemblance he 
formally denies ; and as Gainsborough could boast of possessing little 
other merit in this department of art, he was thus annihilated as a 
rival. That his portraits could boar any competition with those of 
Reynolds, no one possessed of the least foeling for art would assert; 
but the aim, as well as the power of these distinguished painters, was 
different; and while the first was content to represent the body, it was 
the ambition of the latter to express the mind. 

No one who has read Sir Joshua’s penultimate discourse 
can have failed to read between the hoes a more profound 
reverence for Gainsborough’s genius than is openly 
expressed, and Hoppner is as right in divining the un¬ 
generous reticence of Reynolds as he is in distinguishing 
between the intellectual qualities of Sir Joshua’s and the 
emotional qualities of Gainsborough’s art. When we 
remember Hoppner’s own portraits it is surprising, not 
that he should rank Reynolds above Gainsborough, but 
that he should prove so appreciative of the latter, whose 
practice is widely different from Sir Joshua's and his own. 
Like many painter-critics he errs in condemning a paint¬ 
ing for the absence of qualities not sought by its creator, 
and ignoring other beauties which it actually possesses. 
That the pictures of 90 lyrical a painter 89 Gainsborough 
should be blamed for not possessing “ any just pretensions 
to be classed with the epic works of art” argues but a 
scanty recognition of his chief excellence. But though he 
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was unable to define that excellence Hoppner felt that it was 
there, and he qualifies his judgments by pointedly styling 
them “ the language of cold criticism," by warning the 
Academy students against speaking “ slightingly of what 
they should reverence,” and by concluding with the admir¬ 
able aphorism that “ no great expectations can be formed of 
that student who is a critic before he becomes a lover.” 

Hoppner’s fourth and last essay in criticism is a review 
of Hayley’s “ Life ” of Romney, published in the Quarterly 
only a few months before the writer’s death. To this 
wayward genius Hoppner finds it impossible to be 

f enerous, and difficult to be just. But then, as Mr. H. P. 

1 . Skipton says in his little biography of Hoppner—the 
only one published, by the way—Hayley’s " Late ” is " a 
provoking book,” and Hoppner’s dislike of the man does 
not help him to be fair to the artist. He cannot forgive 
Romney for deserting "a young and amiable wife and 
infant child, a few months after their marriage.” He 
seems to regard the unfortunate painter as a ruthless 
Don Juan, rather than as an amorous weakling, and 
righteously exclaims that “to marry an innocent and 
virtuous woman, with a determination to abandon her 
immediately after the gratification of his passion, argues 
a selfishness and hardness of heart of which we have, 
happily, few examples.” Selfish Romney may have been, 
but hardness was no more in his character than in his 
painting. A certain carelessness and captiousness there 
were in both, and it is no doubt these qualities, as mani¬ 
fested in his art, to which Hoppner alludes as “ meanness 
and vulgarity,” “ defect of taste and delicacy of feeling.” 
Hoppner is careful to state that he has “ respect for his 
abilities,’' and that he allots Romney “ a very distinguished 
rank among the painters of the English school ”; but his 
merits, as visible to Hoppner, are easily exhausted by the 
admission that the features of his men are ‘‘correctly 
drawn ” and ‘‘well put together,” that his men-portraits 
are “ marked in the manner of Sir Godfrey Kneller,” while 
11 his females remind us more of the languishing beauty of 
Lely,” and lastly that he ‘‘excelled in those points (un¬ 
specified) that are generally last attained even by the 
most diligent student.” 

More satisfactory as criticism is the following passage, 
provoked by Hayley’s injudicious comparison of Romney 
with Reynolds: 

In the marking of his heads, although he [Reynolds] indicated more 
knowledge than appeared in the portraits painted by Romney, yet it 
was not so ostentatiously displayed; while by a felicity of conception, 
to a superior elevation of character, he united a greater degree of 
identity. The graceful action of his figures, and the inexhaustible 
variety of his backgrounds, form a store of materials to future students, 
that must from its persuasive eloquence, in time become the language 
of every school in Europe. 

The truth seems to be that the extreme sensitiveness of 
Gainsborough and Romney was notunderstood by Hoppner, 
who in temperament was more akin to the phlegmatic 
Sir J oshua. It is to be regretted that Hoppner found no 
opportunity for a more exhaustive criticism of the great 
painter whose work he admired and emulated; but its 
absence is to some extent compensated for by the frequent 
allusions to Sir Joshua which occur in three of the essays. 
Little has been said of Hoppner’s literary style, nothing 
of his fondness for classical quotations and the wide know¬ 
ledge which his writings display: nevertheless, the few 
extracts from his essays already given may indicate their 
tenour and persuade the reader to make their better 
acquaintance. 

Frank Rutter. 


MUSIC 

SCHUBERT’S UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 

It has been said by one who has the right to speak that 
the scherzo of Beethoven’s C minor symphony is “ as near 
being miraculous as human work can be.” In a sense this 


is profoundly true, for scarcely anywhere in musical litera¬ 
ture is the alchemy which transmutes the common property 
of a musical phrase into a rare and precious substance 
more apparent than here. But the miracle of the fifth 
symphony has not the wonder of being wholly unexpected. 
The Erotca foretold it; even in the minuet of the first 
symphony there is a presage of greater things to come. 
Beethoven’s development was steady and certain, almost 
terribly logical, climbing step by step from his starting- 
point upon the shoulders of Mozart. A more captivating 
maker of miracles, not because his works were greater or 
as great, but because an element of uncertainty made his 
great achievements stand out as marvels unexplained, was 
Schubert. The two existing movements of his unfinished 
symphony in B minor are the great example of this. 
They were heard recently at Queen’s Hall and as I listened 
the wonder of them struck me anew. Take the first 
subject with its three component parts; first, the violon¬ 
cellos and basses groping in darkness, then the violins 
waking to activity with a semiquaver figure on which the 
oboes and clarinets superimpose a phrase of melody filled 
with the definite human pathos which makes the whole 
articulate. The whole scheme is masterly; as in the 
symphonies of Beethoven, the hearer knows from the first 
note that the composer knows everything that he is going 
to say, and that here is not a note which is superfluous, 
which has not its place in the scheme of the whole. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge on the lovely melody of which it is 
built. The mention of the unfinished symphony starts 
people singing the second subject, that phrase which we 
always think no instrument but the violoncello could play 
until the violins take it up and make it more beautiful 
still. And then the slow movement: when I hear it I can 
never make up my mind whether it is one tune or twenty. 

It has all Schubert’s own exuberance of musical idea, 
which both makes and mars all his work, but here every¬ 
thing fits, everything is relevant; there are no visible, or 
audible joins, but the whole sweeps on in unbroken 
majesty, and its dignity is the result of its perfect 
symmetry. The melody is perhaps not more beautiful 
than that to be found in the best hundred of Schubert’s 
songs, and certainly there are passages in his other great 
symphony, that in C major written six years later, if not 
in his earlier symphonic efforts, which wUl stand level with 
the most lovely moments in this one. The lover of the 
“ Unfinished ” will quote the four bars, in which horns and 
bassoons spread out, as though opening a door through 
which the light floods, and lead the way to the second 
subject, as an unsurpassed piece of beauty; but a defender 
of the C major may point to the passage which leads back 
to the reprise of the first movement, with its descending 
suspensions and little sighs of expressive melody, as equally 
inspired. But apart from the fact of its lovableness—and 
that is a quality which all Schubert’s music has even 
when it is faulty—the C major symphony has not this 
complete balance, which, within its dimensions, makes the 
“ Unfinished ” a perfect work of art. It is a bigger effort 
but a less perfect result. 

Herein, then, lies the miracle. Two movements written 
at the age of twenty-five show combined all the fresh¬ 
ness and spontaneity of his youthful nature with the 
collected mental attitude of mature manhood. He never 
completed the symphony: why, cannot be told. Perhaps 
he had not arrived at the power to write a finale which 
should transcend the early movements to form a climax to 
the whole, and death came too soon, before he had climbed 
the next mountain peak of life, while he was struggling 
with the problems of manhood and had not surmounted 
them. However that may be, this work shows what was 
in Schubert. When we reflect that he died at the age of 
thirty-one, and that at that age Beethoven had not 
written his second symphony, it gives some idea of what 
the world lost by his early death. The mass of his songs 
is so enormous that sometimes we are tempted to think 
of him as a youth endowed with a great melodic gift, tike 
best of whicn was probably recorded in his short life, sin&e 
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pure melody and song is the gift of youth. But the 
unfinished symphony shows more. It shows dearly that 
Schubert had that faculty for attaining perfect structural 
balance, not only without interfering with the course of 
his ideas, but as the completion, the crowning grace of 
those ideas; in fact, that more or less latent within him 
were all the qualities by which he might have becQme one 
of the greatest masters of symphonic form. It is, perhaps, 
useless to speculate as to what might have been, but it is 
impossible to resist the reflection of what a field lay before 
such a genius of the symphony at the time when Schubert 
died. His unbounded gift of melody, wielded with the 
colossal power which the unfinished symphony shows might 
have belonged to him in maturer years, would have given a 
living impulse to the development of the symphony after 
Beethoven, which must have carried it on upon a surer 
course, and affected beneficially the whole history of 
instrumental music through the nineteenth century to the 
present day. We know how the symphony wavered and 
huDg fire in the hands of such great men as Schumann 
and Mendelssohn, through the inability of the first to 
understand the voice of the orchestra, and the complai- 
santly academic standpoint of the latter. That moving 
first section of the “Unfinished,” which I began by 
describing, shows how Schubert could realise orchestral 
utterance and make the individuality of each instrument 
combine in a single speech; and from the pitfall of the 
latter his very nature saved him. 

Schumann’s unerring critical faculty made him the fore¬ 
most to appreciate the defects of himself and others in 
this direction, and led him to point out Brahms as the 
new prophet of the larger forms of instrumental music, 
and after much dissension practically every one has been 
forced to acknowledge him a master. Still he stands 
lonely and isolated. His admirers acclaim him as 
Beethoven’s successor, while the adherents of the ultra 
modern school look on him as an extraordinary exception, • 
a special case. It is as though Schubert should have been 
the link which joined Brahms with the rest of the great 
classics and showed his position in the chain of their 
achievements. The presence, too, of Schubert’s genial 
nature among the ranks of symphony composers, might 
have done something to modify the occasional severity of 
Brahms’s style, and so given him his place more readily in 
the hearts of music-lovers of to-day. This is largely con¬ 
jecture and may be condemned by some as mere fancy, by 
others as false on the grounds that no link in the artistic 
chain can be lost; what one cannot achieve another will, 
and so the progress of art is unbroken. I am not prepared 
to take a side in such a discussion, but, returning to the 
unfinished symphony, I find in it a promise of great things, 
which neither in Schubert’s own work nor in that of any 
of his successors has been entirely fulfilled. Here, if ever, 
is an autobiography in music. It is the story of an 
unfinished life. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

On October 15 Messrs. Chapman and Hall will commence 
the issue of their National Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
writings. The edition—which will consist of forty volumes 
at ios. 6d. net each—will include upwards of one hundred 
articles now collected for the first time, and his letters, 
speeches, plays, and poems, together with Forster’s Life. 
The pictures comprise all the original illustrations, 
with a complete series of portraits, additional illustra¬ 
tions, facsimiles and reproductions of handwriting, 
many of which have not been included in any collected 
edition of the novelist’s works. The text is that corrected 
by Dickens in the last two years of his life, and the 
additional articles are for the most part contributions 
to Household Words, which, the publishers tell us, “ have 
been identified for the first time by indisputable evidence.” 
In regard to the choice of illustrations, the publishers’ 


plan has been to include only those which were drawn for 
their editions during Dickens’s lifetime. The additional 
character-portraits by Phiz, Frank Stone, A.R.A., and 
others, as well as the frontispieces especially drawn for 
the first cheap edition, and a number of interesting 
title-pages, vignettes, and designs for the decoration of 
the different early editions are also reproduced, together 
with a complete set of the original wrappers, and of the 
covers to the “ People’s ” Edition, printed on paper of the 
same colour and quality as the originals. The whole 
edition will be completed in eighteen months, and will be 
issued at the rate of two volumes a month, with one or 
two exceptions, when three volumes will be issued 
together. 

Mr. George Allen will publish in October “ Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s Letter-Bag,” edited by Mr. George Somes 
Layard. “ Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Letter-bag ” is chiefly 
composed of selections from the hitherto unpublished 
letters of the artist and his friends: letters from 
Peel, Wellington, Scott, Cowper, Thomas Campbell, Miss 
Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, William Godwin, Canova, Mrs. Siddons, Lord 
Castlereagh, J. W. Croker, Elizabeth Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, Lord Ellenborough, Etty, B. R. Haydon, Jekyll, 
Mrs. Jordan, the Kembles, Mettemich, and almost every 
prominent person living at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century, and some 
hundreds of Lawrence’s own letters, copies of which he 
made and kept. In addition to these, the book will 
contain Miss Elizabeth Croft’s interesting recollections 
of the painter, covering a period of thirty years. It will 
be illustrated with reproductions of various portaits painted 
by Lawrence. 

One of the most important of Messrs. Constable’s autumn 
announcements is the “Life and Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn," to be issued in two volumes. Born in the Ionian 
Islands, of Greek and Irish parentage, with an added 
strain of gypsy blood, Lafcadio Hearn was all his life a 
wanderer. He lived at various times with a wealthy aunt 
in Wales, in the ascetic atmosphere of a Roman Catholic 
College, in extreme poverty on the east side of New York, 
in bohemian literary circles in Cincinnati and New 
Orleans, in many parts of the American tropics, and 
finally, during the fourteen years before his death, in 
Japan. His biographer, Mrs. Wetmore, enjoyed Hearn’s 
friendship for nearly thirty years, and had the advantage 
of seeing him in many different environments. The 
bulk of the book will consist of his letters to various 
correspondents, covering a period of thirty-five years, 
and will contain also some fragments of an autobiography, 
begun before his death, which brings the story of his life 
down to the point at which the correspondence begins. 
The volumes will be illustrated with portraits and repro¬ 
ductions of the pen-and-ink sketches with which he was 
wont to embellish his letters. 

Mr. Arthur Symons has completed a new anthology 
upon which he has been engaged for some time past, and 
the volume, which is to be entitled “A Pageant of 
Elizabethan Poetry,” will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Blackie ana Son. The range of the selection is 
exceptionally wide, the limits being Spenser and Herrick, 
Mr. Symons’s arrangement is not chronological but 
according to subject, the poems following one another 
“like the characters in a great pageant.” 

Mr. A. H. Bullen announces for immediate publication 
a volume of “Poems, 1899-1005” of W. B. Yeats, which 
contains the plays The Shadowy Waters, The King’s 
Threshold, and On Baile’s Strand, entirely revised and 
largely re-written, and the collection of lyrics “In the Seven 
Woods.” Mr. Bullen will also publish shortly a monograph 
on Thomas Stothard, R.A., illustrated with examples of his 
designs and book-illustrations. It has been written by 
the late Mr. A. C. Coxhead.and consists of a full biography 
of the artist, and a catalogue raisonne of his work. The 
play Prunella, or Love in a Dutch Garden, by Laurence 
Housman and Granville Barker, which was so successfully 
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revived this summer at the Court Theatre, will be issued 
in book-form by the same publisher. It will contain a 
frontispiece designed by Mr. Laurence Housman and cut 
on wood by Miss Housman. The third series of “ Popular 
Ballads of the Olden Time ” edited by Frank Sidgwick is 
promised in the autumn. This volume will consist chiefly 
of Scottish ballads of the Border, and will include many 
fine ballads not previously published in a popular form. 
An original feature will be a map of the Border country, 
showing as many of the localities mentioned in these 
ballads as can now be identified with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. Mr. Bullen will be the publisher. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish this autumn a work on 
11 English Literature from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer,” by Dr. William Henry Schofield, Professor of 
Comparative Literature in Harvard University. It is the 
first of two volumes on the Literary History of England 
from the Norman Conquest to Elizabeth which have been 
planned to complete the series to which Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, Professor Saintsbury, and Mr. Gosse have already 
contributed. It covers particularly the period down to 
the time of Chaucer, but deals also with such other works 
(romances, tales, legends, etc.) as are written in early 
mediaeval styles. Messrs. Macmillan hope to publish about 
the same time the fifth and concluding volume of Mr. Her¬ 
bert Paul's “ History of Modern England,” which covers 
the decade 1885 to 1895. 

We should have imagined that any demand for Trollope's 
Writings had been met by Mr. Lane’s reprints in the 
“ Pocket Classics ”; but Messrs. Bell, we learn, have yet 
another edition of the Barsetshire novels in the press. The 
first volume, “ The Warden,” will be issued next month 
with an introduction by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

A new volume by Mr. W. R. H. Trowbridge will be 
published by Mr. Unwin on September 3. It is entitled 
“ Court Beauties of Old Whitehall—Historiettes of the 
Restoration,” and contains biographical studies of eight 
famous women of the period : Hortense Mancini, Duchesse 
de Mazarin ; Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland ; “ La 
Belle StuaTt,” Duchess of Richmond; “ La Belle Hamil¬ 
ton,” Comtesse de Gramont; “The Lovely Jennings,” 
Duchess of Tyrconnel; Anna Maria, Countess of Shrews¬ 
bury; “Madame,” Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans; and 
Louise de Keroual, Duchess of Portsmouth. On the same 
day Mr. Unwin will publish a work on “The Psychology 
of Child Development,” by Mr. Irving King, Fellow in 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago, and instructor in 
Psychology and History of Education in Pratt Institute. 
The aim of the book is to present a consistent and intelli¬ 
gible outline of the development of the child from the 
standpoint of mental function. 

Messrs. Macmillan will begin this month the publica¬ 
tion, m fortnightly volumes, of a new pocket edition of 
the works of Mr. Thomas Hardy. “ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes ” will be the first. The books are printed on India 
paper, and are bound in both cloth and leather. In 
general appearance they resemble Messrs. Macmillan’s 
pocket editions of Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. The 
same publishers will issue, on the fourteenth of the month, 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s new novel, “ In the Days of the 
Comet.” 

A work on “ The Old Cornish Drama ’’ by Mr. Thurston 
C. Peter will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. It 
will show the divergences in text and tone between the 
Cornish and other Morality Plays, and give a special illus¬ 
tration from the unique play relating to the Life of 
St. Meriadoc into which are interwoven many Cornish 
legends. A notable instance of the development of some 
of the legends is given in that of St. George, where St. 
George and Henry V. are contemporaries and the latter i6 
represented as taking Quebec. 

A volume of collected papers of the late Henry Gray 
Graham, whose “ Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century,” is being re-issued in a cheap form, is now in 
preparation. It is to be prefaced by a short memoir by 
his son. 


Mr. W. D. Howells has in the press a volume entitled 
“Certain Beautiful English Cities.” Bath, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Exeter, Oxford and Wells are numbered 
among his “ beautiful cities.” 

Messrs. Ginn and Company will shortly publish 
“Mountain Wild Flowers of America” a new work by 
Julia W. Henshaw. The book will be illustrated with 
one hundred full-page illustrations from the original 
photographs taken by the author in the mountain 
regions. 

A French journalist recently complained to Tolstoy, 
that the American people were devoid of ideals, and 
devoted only to the passion of money-getting. Professor 
Brander Matthews, in an address given before two colleges, 
set himself to answer these and other sweeping charges 
made by foreign critics. His address is now being brought 
out under the title of “ American Character,” by Messrs. 
Crowell. 

Mr. John Long will publish during this month the fol¬ 
lowing Six-Shilling Novels : “ The Portals of Love," by 
Violet Tweedale; “A Beggar on Horseback,” by S. R. 
Keightley; “ The Girls of Inverbarns,” by Sarah Tytler; 
“ The Ingenious Captain Cobbs,” by G. W. Appleton; 
“The Horse and the Maid,” by Arthur Cowden; and 
“ Leone,” by Lady Dunbar of Mochrum. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —If earth-life, or that part of it which we call English, has bo 
a few hundred years to run (and I see by the Tours that Islam threatens 
to swallow us up quick) then we need not trouble to change our 
spelling ; but the notion that the English people will go on for ever 
with their present •• orthography” as we call it, is ridiculous. The 
sooner it is reformed the better will be the result; and those who most 
value our literature should be the most anxious to promote a move¬ 
ment which, well-condncted, may yet be conservative, but if opposed 
and deferred will be most probably revolutionary, and almost cut 
tradition away. 

If Professor Skeat's opinion Is of weight, it must be held entirely to 
invalidate the quasi-sclentific objection of genteel persons who stickle 
for the history of the language. The history of the language is in its 
sound, not in its misspellings; and it is possible that such a recognised 
etymological authority as Professor Skeat, speaking also with the 
authority of the British Academy, may serve to overrule the plausible 
squeamishness of our half-educated classes. But how can any reform 
be instituted ? 

I have for some time urged what I consider the only practical plan : 
and that is for the editors of newspapers, journals, and weeklies to 
form a committee who should decide to enforce a gradual change. If 
in all their printing offices there was a simultaneous weekly, or 
fortnightly, or even monthly order that in future certain words should 
be spelt in a certain way, the changes (if wisely chosen) would not 
really incommode or retard their producing business, and the interest 
which intelligent hands would take in the matter, would secure their 
attention and collaboration; nor would the public be offended or 
puzzled. 

Let the first order, for instance, be to omit all the final mute es from 
words ending with short ive, so that we should have giv for give, and 
effectiv for effective: as soon as this order was carried out, and had 
fallen into routine (which I think it would by the second printing), 
then, and not before, let another equally needed and sensible order be 
appended to the first. 

In two or three years the spelling of the language would have been 
sufficiently perfected on trial for a full scheme to be introduced by 
authority. But I think myself that the test of practical convenience, 
and the gradual introduction of change are all important. 

Robert Bridges. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Greevz Fysher takes a very sensibl vew ov the question 
erv speling by pleeding for liberty. At prezent much tiranny and 
cruelty iz exersized in teeching and in maintaining the orthodox 
fashon ov speling. Az an instans ov the stupidity and hide-bound 
mindz ov sum peopl regarding speling, may I relate the folloing which 
took place a few yeerz ago:—A clerk left with the Paymaster-Jeneral 
direeshonz for the sale ov about £1600 ov Consolz, which wer to be 
sold on the folloing Tuezday. On Monday morning hiz firm reseevd 
a leter to call at the Paymaster's offis with respect to the sale. On 
calling, the clerk woz informd that the order directing the sale did 
not accurately describe the account az it stood in the Paymaster'z 
books; the error consisted in speling konourabU without the "n’M 
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To carry oat the Paymaster's wishes the order had to pas thru four 
departments, and the sale woz delayd a week! 

Wei mlht Professor Earle ask in the Times a few yeerz ago: 
“Who iz benefited by rigor in speling? It wud be hard to find any 
material more unprofitabl or les educashonal than speling, for yung 
men to exersize their mindz upon during the most reseptiv timeov 
life. Iz it that in the offises wher theez yung men may hav to rite, 
a uniform speling iz ov such supreem importans ? Let us supoze 
any probabl amount ov diverjens which miht rezult from an entire 
omisnon ov orthografy in examinashonz, Whot harm cud it doo ? 
Cud it make any opening for substanshal mistakes in the conduct 
Ov biznes ? The meening ov wurdz iz determind on every occazhon, 
not by orthografy, but by their combinashonz and their place in the 
context. The proses ov compeling a uniform orthografy iz, in fact, 
a strife against nature.” 

Iz it not singular that the men who know more abont and ar 
most interested in orthografy, ar the men who care lit! about our 
current speling? Neerly every filologist ov note in England and 
America iz in favor ov it being modified, in the interests ov educa- 
shon and filology. 

* It iz with a yew to lessen the "strife against nature” that the 
Simplified Spelling Board iz seeking to introduce modificashons. The 
Scool Authoritiez ov New York ar about to second the Board'z efforts, 
acting in accordans with yeur Note on paje 51, by adopting in their 
primerz the 300 Wurd-formz, recommended by the Board. 

A further advans in the Board’z wurk iz reported to me by 
Dr. C. P. G. Scott. That Prof. Skeat, Prof. Joseph Wright and 
Dr. Bradley hav been elected memberz ov the Board, and bav acsepted. 
Dr. Murray and Dr. Sweet hav declined, on plea ov other wurk. The 
Board iz wiling to suply literature, free on aplicashon, at 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

H. Drummond. 

August 18. 


To the Editor 0/ Thb Academy 

Sir,—O ne is accustomed to receive outrageous and incredible news 
from the United States, the land of the " Yankees” ; but the latest 
intelligence emanating from that part of the world really •• takes the 
cake." We are told that a certain Professor Breeder Matthews, 
together with Mr. Andrew Carnegie, “ Mark Twain" (who ought to 
know better), and other men of supposed prominence, have formed a 
so-called " Spelling Reform Committee,” which proposesto revolutionise 
the spelling of the English language, thus altering the orthography 
of hundreds and hundreds of words, like the following: confest (instead 
of confessed); wash! (instead of washed); protest (instead of pro¬ 
fessed); thru (Instead of through); thoroly (instead of thoroughly); 
and so on. It is not very snrprising to learn that this abject tom¬ 
foolery has received the "official sanction" of the accidental and 
temporary American President with a Dutch name, Theodore 
Roosefelt, a man who is ever to the fore with some wild-goose scheme 
or other. The American people have already gone far to spoil our 
noble language, for they invariably take upon themselves to spell such 
words as traveller, rebellious, and marvellous with a single l, which 
looks absolutely hideous to English eyes. From a mushroom country 
like the United States we English are hardly likely to tolerate instruc¬ 
tions in the matter of spelling, and the British nation will laugh this 
latest piece of impertinence on the part of the Americans contemp- 
teously out of court. 

Algernon Ashton. 

August 28. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n answer to H. Drummond’s letter In the Academy, 
Angust xi, in the first place F. Mayhew is a lady, and in the second, 
she will consider his communication when he has learnt to spell I 

F. Mayhew. 


"LIKE" AS A CONJUNCTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— It Is holiday time ; and if it amuses Professor Tyrrell to lark 
with the functions of " like " and say that he does “not think that like 
was ever a proposition or any part of speech but an adjective,” and 
that its use as a conjunction is “anatrocity,” no one will object to his 
little joke. But if the matter is to be taken seriously, I ask Professor 
Tyrrell whether his entire ignorance of the historic use of the word 
“like" is not the cause of his confident assertions about it. He 
evidently did not know that Shakspere and his successors used " like ” 
as a conjunction till I told him they did; he hadn’t read Sidney 
Walker's authoritative paper on it; he had never lookt it up in 
F. S. Ellis’s Shelley Concordance or William Morris's prose or the 
Oxford Dictionary; and yet he didn't hesitate to lay down the law 
about it as if he had really a right to an opinion on the subject. No 
doubt the study of Greek does, as Gaisford is reported to have said, 
enable a man to despise bis neighbours, bat it really does not make him 
an authority on English words and phrases. 

Let os start with the Psalter's “ Like as the hart desireth the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God." Here like is an 
advert), like fust is in “Just as rain wets the cloth, so wind dries it." 
8tit the words tike as were lookt on as a joint conjunction, and when 
«s dropt off, like became a conjunction and produced the instances in 
SHuriitpeft, Ms helper in Porulee, and the other writers, quotations 


from whom are given by Walker, etc. These quotations show that 
sentences like the following, in which like is a conjunction, are good 
English: “ He has curly red hair like my brother had as a boy ” ; 
“ she rides astride her horse, like you and I do, on a man’s saddle ” : 
“he led the Hall eight in a wager-boat on the Cam, just like Hanlan 
used to lead the London eight on the Thames.” 

Similarly with regard to like as a preposition. The early compound 
was like-to. In looking thru some Lydgate proofs lately I saw only 
this : by Rol>ert Greene s time the to bad dropt off, and like was used 
alone as a preposition as we use it now : “ like him, the audience 
clapt loudly” icf., “except him, no one stird “), “she looks and talks 
like him.” In ” Menaphon’s Eclogue" (Plays and Poems, ed. 
Collins ii. 257) we find on the same page 

Ilir lockes are pleighted like the fleece of wooll . . . 

Hir cheekes like ripened lillies steept in wine . . , 

* * • • • 

Her eyes, faire eyes, like to the purest lights . . , 

Her necke like to an yvorie shining tower. . , , 

On ii. 135 we have 

Do>{othea\ How look I, Narno? like a man or no ? 

Namo. If not a man, yet like a manlie showe. 

And there are lots of similar examples. 

Wherever like stands for an earlier like to, it is a preposition, 
wherever it stands for an earber like as, it is a conjunction. That is 
my contention, and that it may be used in both ways still. To call 
"like 1 did ” “ an atrocity,” is just Professor Tyrrell's whim, and can 
only be defended by a plea like Shylock's when he justified his desire 
for Antonio's pound of fle3h. 

F. J. Furnivall. 


“ LIKE” (CONJ.)— "REVENUE ’ (PAROX.) 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May not Drs. Tyrrell and Furnivall be both right and both 
wrong? An illustration will make my meaning clear. "Absque me 
foret " is excellent Plautine, but beyond such expressions of this type 
as Plautus gives we cannot go. So, perhaps, beyond the instances of 
“like" (conj.) given by authors, Elizabethan or other, we cannot 
venture without slipping. In the Plautine example all depends prob¬ 
ably on the personal pronoun : so in the idioms "per te deos oro,” 
“naeille. . . .’’ " Like I did " is probably good, “ like St. Lonls did " 
is possibly bad, English. 

“Revenue” (in Tennyson). 

My father often told me that, when first this word was on all men's 
lips in Sir R. Peel's time, the accent was on the middle syllable 
(“ revenue "). Later, the accentuation was a moot point. 

H. H. Johnson, 

University of Rennes, August 23, 


ARISTOTLE AND THE MODERN READER 
To the Edtor of The Academy 

Sir, —There are one or two points In the candid and interesting 
review of my book in your issue of the 18th inst. under the above 
heading, on which, if you will kindly allow me, I should like to say a 
few words. 

As to Aristotle’s doctrine of the Mean : Your Reviewer misunder¬ 
stands me if he thinks that I criticise it unfavourably. He refers, no 
doubt, to my remarks on pp. 132 sqq. But whilst I accept Kant's 
opinion, that Aristotle makes the difference between Virtue and Vice 
quantitative, I reject his inference that this is any objection to the 
doctrine. For the practical purposes which Aristotle had in view it is 
more useful to be told that good conduct lies between opposite extremes 
than to learn that it involves matter and form—a material, and a 
principle in accordance with which that material is moulded ; the 
latter may be the more sympathetic interpretation, but I own to a dis¬ 
trust of sympathetic interpretations, especially in Aristotle. The 
doctrine of the mean itself is trite enough, being probably one of the 
earliest generalizations on conduct formulated by mankind, but 
Aristotle put such popular saws as "nothing too much," "you are 
safest in the middle " into precise scientific language ; be showed that 
the middle was a relative and variable point whose position was to be 
fixed by prudence ; moreover, he explained the doctrine by showing It 
to fall under the wider generalizations furnished by physiology and 
biology. This entitles Aristotle to be called its author and it contrasts 
strongly with the casual and supercilious references in Plato to modera¬ 
tion as a moral quality. In the passage in the Phaedo referred to 
(82 A-B) the habits of justice and moderation are treated, not as good 
but as the best of the bad, and the souls of those who possess them are 
relegated alter death to the bodies of bees and wasps, and at a new 
birth become “ moderate men.” If this be not contemptuous it is at 
all events not complimentary. 

Aristotle does not commit himself to (he Pythagorean conjecture 
that evil is of the nature of the unlimited (1106, b 29) beyond using It 
to exemplify bis own remark that there are many ways of being wrong 
but only one way of being right. 

As-to the PRadical Syllogism it is true as your Reviewer says that 
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it does little more than formulate facts. But the facts required to be 
formulated, or so acute a man as Sokrates would never have main¬ 
tained that it is only through ignorance that we act against our better 
judgment. The Sokratic paradox overlooks the truth that Aristotle 
brings out, that there are competing judgments and that the agent is 
determined to the one towards which his desires prompt him. And the 
question is, not whether this explanation goes to the root of things, but 
whether it is adequate. It seems simple enough when pointed out— 
but, like Columbus’s experiment with the egg, it required some one to 
show the way, and I still think that Aristotle rendered a great service 
in doing so. 

The Reviewer does not understand my remark that the account of 
the Practical Syllogism in the seventh book is improperly limited to 
the single case of certain selected pleasures. He says, "Aristotle with 
perfect propriety uses ixparla in the sense in which everybody else 
used it. It may be, as Mr. Marshall says, ' not the business of moral 
philosophers to spoil useful words by giving them a limited and 
accidental meaning,’but still less is it their business to breed mis¬ 
understanding by using common words in unfamiliar senses.” 

This criticism sacrifices accuracy to epigram, for Aristotle himself 
tells us that men are familiarly said to be wanting in self-control in 
respect of anger, honour and gain, as well as in the pleasures to which 
he would restrict the word (fr< A*parch Uyorrat sal dv/coh sal sal 
uipSovt : 1145,6 19). Even if he had not said so, we might have inferred 
it from his treatment of the subject, for he would scarcely have taken 
so much pains to prove the proper sense of the word if there was 
only one sense in which it was ever used. 

The Reviewer does not like my rendering of Anpacla by “ irresolu¬ 
tion,” nor do I like it, and I should be glad to be helped to a single 
English word which expresses the state of mind of a man who, owing 
to the conflict between reason and desire, is not master of himself. 
The makers of English have not given us half-sizes enough, and it is 
only writers of authority who can 

dower 

Their native language with a word 
Of power. 

Your Reviewer’s criticism of my note on p. 146 is quite just; it is very 
clumsily written and I am glad to have attention called to it. 

My observation that the law of the mean is not applied by Aristotle 
to the case of the senses, as it might well have been, referred of course 
to the Ethics alone, whose hearers were not supposed to be familiar 
with the De Anima and, in fact, probably knew nothing about it. Still 
I think I ought to have referred to the passage to which your Reviewer 
has directed me. 

There are other points, and especially that of natural Justice on 
which I should have liked to say something, but I must not trespass 
further on your space. I am sorry not to have the support of so in¬ 
structed an opinion as that of your Reviewer on the questions on which 
we differ, but I fear we should never come completely together. He 
approaches the Ethics from the Platonic side, and I consider that one 
of Aristotle’s main objects in all his principal works, his Ethics, his 
Logic, Metaphysic, Psychology and Politics was to correct what he thought 
to be the errors, to supplement the omissions and to express his dissent 
from the main principles of the philosophy of his great master. 

Your Reviewer, like many others, seeks a sympathetic interpretation, 
and there is something to be said for trying to embrace a wide field in 
one view. But the defect of such attempts is that they lose in defini¬ 
tion what they gain in comprehension; whether it is better to be 
more clear or more comprehensive is a matter of temperament. 

_ Thomas Marshall. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Would a Student of Literature kindly supply the title of 
Collins's Poem, from which he quoted a line, and also the further infor¬ 
mation in which edition of Collins’s Poems it appears ? 

Constant Reader. 


To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir, —Your readers may be expected to include not a few who think 
with Goethe that the future life may be taken for granted and time 
spent in improving one’s self in the present one. So, let me restrict 
myself to the remark that I think " A Student of Literature” has fairly 
given away his case by admitting the inconsistency of modern writers 
in their views of futurity. The inconsistency is easy of explanation, 
I know. Pagan philosophy and poetry have done more to shape the 
best of their works than Christian doctrine. But, the ancients were 
consistent. They had their sceptical ones. So had the schoolmen. 
Thomas Aquinas proposed twenty-one probable reasons for the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. Scotus refuted them one by one. Successive 
Christian centuries ought hardly to leave a Cowper saying, “ How 
little we know of a state to which we are all destined. And how does 
the obscurity that hangs over that undiscovered country increase the 
anxiety we sometimes feel as we are journeying towards it ” (Letter 
to the Rev. W. Unwin, June 23, 1784); or a Schiller in his little 
poem, Immortality, asking, 

Are you afraid of Death ? Do you long to live for ever ? Live 
then in the whole mass of humanity, and, when you are no more, it 
will continue." 

As for Kant’s bases, God and a Future Life, though note that he 


speaks of them as "hypotheses," they are the corner-stone, and needs 
must be, of all philosophy. So, to turn our little agreeable passage of 
arms to the best account, I trust my honourable opponent will let me 
say that, though we so differently interpret the matter in question 
betwixt us, I agree with him fully in deeming it of deep interest to all 
literary students. The following guide therefore to a few works, as 
interesting as they are fruitful, may. perhaps, render some a service: 

(1) The article” Lacroyance a 1 ’immortalite de l'ame"in Henry 
Weil’s " Etudessur l'antiquite grecque.” 

(2) "Les idees antiques sur la mort et la critique de ces id£es par 
Epicure” and "Le poeme de Lucrece" in vol. i. of E. Caro's 
“ Melanges et Portraits.” 

(3) The fifth chapter of Constant Marthe’s ” Le PoemedeLucrfece.” 

(4) Cicero’s first "Tusculan Disputation." 

{5) Histoire des thfories et des id£es morales," by J. Denis. 

(6) Papers of the Spectator, Nos. 210, 537, and 600. 

To wind up the whole affair on an amusing note, there is in Bayle's 
Dictionary, Article Bonfadius, the following story: “Marciiius 
Ficinus, a priest of Florence, a great platonic philosopher and a great 
divine, died, and immediately his ghost, in the form of a cavalier 
clothed in white, mounted on a horse of the same colour, ran full speed 
to the door of Michael Mercatus, who was his intimate friend and like¬ 
wise a great platonic philosopher, who was then studying by break of 
day in his closet, in a town at a good distance from Florence, and cried 
to him that the discourses which they had together concerning the life 
to come, were true; and. having said this, ran away towards the place 
whence it came, and quickly escaped its friend's sigh who called to him 
to stay for him. This happened by reason of the agreements made 
between them that he who died first should come to tell the survivor 
whether things passed in the other life as Plato had written in his book 
of the Immortality of the Soul." “ It was a pity," says Bayle in that 
piquant way of his, " that Mercatus did not leave a juridical attesta¬ 
tion on oath, and registered in the archives of Florence.” Canus 
Julius, whom [Caligula put to death and who designed, as he was 
dying, to observe well whether his soul would perceive its going out 
(as Montaigne tried to do when thrown off his horse, but he did not 
die, but only became a while unconscious), promised if he learned any¬ 
thing he would come and see his friends to declare his state to them. 
Sencea,|who tells us this, do'n't say whether any news was heard from 
Julius in consequence of this promise. 

I might remark that compared with the number of books which exist 
of modern writers and the very few that have survived of those of the 
ancients, passages relative to a future life might well be more 
frequently met with in the former than in the latter. Add to this that 
when a thing has been repeatedly said it naturally comes to be said 
with more emphasis ; but, for all that, I do not see any overwhelming 
evidence of Christianity having made the ideas of a future life more 
assured or more definite in modern than in ancient classic writings. 
As to whether Pindar or Milton shall take first place as painters of 
an ideal state of future bliss, let us enjoy both. Thanking you for so 
kindly finding room for my previous letters, and hoping the same 
privilege for this, 

R.S.Y. 


THE SWEET MIRACLE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the notice of Mr. Prestage’s translation of the Sweet Miracle 
which appears in your issue of to-day Mr. Mosher's name is given as 
that of the Publisher. This exquisite version was published by my 
firm in 1903 and is now in its third edition. I must be allowed to 
express my surprise and regret that a paper of your standing should 
give any countenance to the publications of Mr. Mosher. 

Alfred Nutt. 

57-59 Long Acre, 

August 24. 

[Mr. Nutt’s rebuke is deserved. All we can urge in our reviewer' 
defence is our effort and his to discover the original, so to speak, of the 
American edition we had before us.—E d.] 


POETRY A SUPPORT AND A SOLACE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n an interesting review of Mrs. Chesson's (Nora Hopper’s) 
poems in the current Academy the writer states that thereare, roughly 
speaking, two kinds of poetry. One kind is a support, a staff to help 
us on the journey of life. The other is a place of refreshing and a 
solace to the weary traveller. Readers of the Academy will surely 
appreciate this illuminating criticism. Your contributor has afforded 
us a test by which we may judge all poetry that comes under our 
notice. We take up a volume of poems and sit down to read. We 
are in the mood to appreciate and admire, if anything is presented to us 
that will call forth such feelings. We read from cover to cover, but 
find nothing which is calculated either to solace us in a weary hour or 
to strengthen us to bear up against the ills of life. If this is so, we 
may well in future leave the book alone ; for us, at any rate, it is worth¬ 
less. We have applied our test, and judged by our standard the book 
is a failure. We need not, however, be discouraged. Thereare many 
volumes of modern verse which will free us from the cares of life, by 
opening to our view the land of faery, and so doing, they will soothe 
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and refresh us. Such poetry may not, perhaps, be great poetry, but it is 
certainly a valuable possession for all who bear the burden and heat 
of the day. There is another class of poetry. It is rarer than that 
just referred to. This kind helps us to live our lives more nobly, by 
being, at once, an inspiration and a source of strength. It is of the 
utmost value, and will take rank as great poetry, provided that the 
poet is an artist, and can clothe his thoughts in verse as melodious as 
it is helpful. 

H. P. Wright. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

| [Sir, —I am ill-read or not read at all in the criticism on Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, so that I do not know if the following suggestion has been 
made before. If not, you may think it worth printing. It is, that the 
sonnets were written on commission for somebody else and in that 
individual's person. Shakespeare would have been paid a few pounds 
for the work, and this would explain why he never sought to publish 
them. Writing for him was a means of livelihood, ana he seems to 
have been rather anxious for the time when he should have enough to 
retire and write no more immortal master-pieces. He cared no more 
about fame than a Brahman saint cares about caste—he was above it 
all. Is it likely that he wrote the sonnets without being paid for 
them ? 

E. M. C. 

Spezia, August 17. 


A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT 
To thi Editor of The Academy 

Sir.—I notice in your issue of the nth inst. a review of my Digest 
of the Law of Copyright. The foolishness of a criticism which com¬ 
plains of my attempt to state the law when there is no decision 
precisely in point is obvious, but of that I do not complain because I 
have no doubt that it is fair in the legal sense of the word. I do com¬ 
plain however when you make an erroneous statement of fact which to 
my mind could not have been made by any careful reviewer. You 
say " He starts off for instance with a definition of 1 literary work ’ 
for which there is no authority, and ignores that of ' book' which is 
determined by the Copyright Act, 1842. This is not the fact. 
“ Literary work " and “ book ” are both defined in my digest in their 
proper places, the former on Page 1 where unpublished works are dealt 
with, the latter on Page 9 when published works are dealt with. My 
definition of • • book ” moreover is verbatim in the words of the Copyright 
Act, 1842. 

I cannot think how anybody could read my “pamphlet ” with any 
degree of care and then say that I ignore the statutory definition of 
“book.’’ A review which contains such an erroneous statement is 
clearly libellous, and very damaging when it appears in a paper with 
the reputation which the Academy enjoys. 

E. J. MacGillivray. 

August 26. 

[Mr. MacGillivray is perfectly correct in stating that on p. 9 of his 
digest he gives a definition of “book," and that that definition is 
verbatim in the words of the Copyright Act, 1842, which is printed in 
full in his Appendix. The sentence in our notice of which he complains 
is, we admit, somewhat obscurely expressed : it should have read: 
“ having given the statutory definition of ' book ' which is determined 
by the Copyright Act, 1842, he afterwards tends to ignore it, in favour 
of his definition of ‘ literary work,’ for which definition there is no 
authority in the Statute Book."—E d.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ABOHJBOLOGY AND ART. 

Archceologia Aeliana : or, Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to Antiquity. Pub¬ 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Third 
series. Vol. ii. 9x7. Pp. li, 216. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Reid, n.p. 
(See The Academy, August 25. p. 171.) 

Raven, J. J. The Bells of England. With sixty illustrations. The Anti¬ 
quary’s Library. 9X5J. Pp. 338. Methuen.7s.6d.net. 

(Traces the development of bells from the time when the clink from liis 
weapons and tools cheered the heart of palaeolithic man down to the 
present day.] 

DRAMA. 

George Farquhar. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by William 
Archer. The Mermaid Series. 74x44. Pp. 456. Unwin, as. 6d. net. 
(See p. 199) 

Hartland-Mahon, Richard. Love-, the Avenger. A Play in Four Acts. 
7x5. Pp. 143. Dublin : Sealy, Bryers & Walker, as. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Heath, Francis George. The Green Gateway. A Peep into the Plant 
World. 74 x 5$. Pp. 138. The Country Press, 3s. net. 

[The first volume of a new series entitled “ Nature's Doorstep : Studies of 
Earth, Air and Wa'er for Young People."] 


FICTION. 

Hobbes, John Oliver. The Dream and the Business. 74x5. Pp. 444. 
Unwin, 6s. (See p. 197.) 

Bowen, Marjorie. The Viper of Milan. 74 x 5. Pp. 348. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Dracott, Alice Elizabeth. Simla Village Tales, or Folk Tales from the 
Himalayas. 84x54. Pp. xvi, 337. Murray, 6s. 

Boothby, Guy. A Royal Affair, and other stories. 8x54. Pp. 248. 
White, 5s. 

Haggard, Lieut.-Col, Andrew. A Persian Roseleaf .. 74x54. Pp. 384. 
Long, 6s. 

Hume, Fergus. The Blach Patch. 74 x 54 Pp. 317. Long, 6s. 

Cleeve, Lucas. Love and the King. 7J x 54. Pp. 318. Long, 6s. 

Cooke, J.Y.F. Stories of Strange Women. x 54. Pp. 314. Long, 6s. 
[Eight short stories.] 

St. Aubyn, Alan. The Greenstone. 7% x 54. Pp. 515. Long, 6s. 

Yorke, Curtis. The Girl Behind the Counter. q\ x 54. Pp. 31a. Long, 6s. 

Moberly, L. G. Hope My Wife. Illustrations by Bertha Newcome. 7| x 54. 
Pp. 288. Ward, Lock, 6s. 

Chambers, Robert W. /ole. 8 x 54. Pp. 143- Constable, 5s. 

Croker, B. M. The Youngest Miss Mowbray. 8 Xs 4 - Pp. 316. Hurst 4 
Blackett, 6s. 

Wodehouse, P. G. Love Among the Chickens. 74x5. Pp. 312. Newnes, 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Medicine for the Million. By A Family Physician. " A medical handbook 
containing all the information required for ordinary purposes." 7| x 54. 
Pp. 228. News af the World office, is. net. 

Baker, George. Unhistoric Acts: Some Records of Early Friends in North- 
West Yorkshire. With an introduction by John Gilbert Baker. Illus¬ 
trated by Joseph Walter West and others; with photographs by the 
author and specially prepared maps. 84 x 54. Pp. xxii, 242. Headley, 
7s. 6d. net. 

[A series of pictures of the daily life and surroundings of Puritans in North 
Yorkshire, extending over a period of nearly two centuries.] 

NAVAL. 

Politovsky, the late Eugene S. From Libau to Tsushima. A Narrative of 
the Voyage of Admiral Rojdestvensky's Fleet to Eastern Seas, including 
a detailed account of the Dogger Bank Incident. Translated by Major 
F. R. Godfrey, R.M.L.I. 74x54. Pp. xvi, 307. Murray, 6s. 


POETRY. 

Wenborn, Major F. M. His Kingly Word, and other original poems. 
Illustrated by R. Nelson Moore. 74 x 5. Pp. 130. Love and Malcom- 
son, n.p. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Edited by R. Warwick Bond. The Arden 
Shakespeare. 8jfx6. Pp. 117. Metbuen.2s.6d.net. 


Critchley, George. The Legend of the Silver Cup. and other stories for 
children. With twelve illustrations. Second edition. 74 X S- Pp. 160. 
Allenson, as. 6d. net. 

Fraser, Mrs. Hugh. The Stolen Emperor. A Japanese Romance. New 
edition. 8| X 6. Pp. 126. Long, 6d. 

[Paper covers.] 

MacManus, Seumas. A Lad of the O'Friers. Fourth edition. *4 x 5. Pp. 318. 
Digby, Long, as. 

[Paper covers.] 

Cundall, J. W. London .- a Guide for the Visitor, Sportsman, and Naturalist. 
Re-written and enlarged. 74 x 4. Published by the author, 8 and 9 Essex 
Street, Strand, 6d. 


Allen, Grant. The Woman Who Did. 74 x 5. Pp. 216. E. Grant Richards, 
is. net. 


[Paper covers.] 


THEOLOGY. 


Dennis, Rev. James S. Christian Missions and Social Progress. A Socio¬ 
logical Study of Foreign Missions. In three volumes—vol. iii. 94 X64. 
Pp. xxxvi, 675. Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson 4 Ferrier, 10s. net. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. Explained by J. C. du Buisson. The 
Churchman’s Bible. 7x44. Pp.xxx.a20. Methuen, as. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Kerr, S. Parnell. From Charing Cross to Delhi. Illustrated from photographs 
by the author. 94x6. Pp. 306. Unwin, 10s. 6d. net. 

[•• A light and irresponsible chronicle of impressions : nothing more,” says 
the author.] 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOV (Ltd.) art acknowledged to be 
Well qualified bp experience and training to advise parents 
and guardians In the choice of a School or Tutor — 
217 Plccadlllp. W. 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 


NOW READY 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Edward, 
Second Earl of Malmesbury, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, The Fifth Earl. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 

Priee 10/6 act. By post, 10/11. 


FISHING 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Feady. Ia Two Volemes 

With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over sgo FoD-Paye 
Illustrations with various diagrams. 

2 Vole., 15/- act, by post, 25/10. Volt. I sad 2, 12'6 each 
act, by post IS/- each. 


NOW READY 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

2 Vole., 25/- aet, by post 25/8. Vols. I aad 2, 12/6 eaeb aet, 
by post I2/II eaeb. 

Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


POLO 

PAST AND PRESENT 

By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 set, by post, 13/- 

Fitld. —"*PoloPa»t tod Present * deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, arid practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the-niceties whichrsurrcmnd the modern circumstance. In this Hr. Dele is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has itachapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Pole and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the consideration of tne player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed consideration to combination In match teams, and explains the why and where¬ 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are Spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“ A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds win prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full-fledged 
appendix Of aseful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efiofoot index.** 


SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

X«te8-by-Mr. HORACES. H U T C H I NSO N 

2 Volt., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Volt. 1 am d 2,12/- each nt, 
by poet 12/n eaeb. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 
ais.net. Bypost,ais. lod. 


Roses for English Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates, tas. 6d. net. By 
post, 1 as. 1 id. _ 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OP 

The Fruit Garden 

By QEOROE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price las. 6d. net, by post 13*. 


Wall and Water Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, las. 6d. net. By post, las. I id. 


Gardening for Beginners. 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. I as. 6d. net. By 
post, 13s. _ 


NOW READY. 

My Garden 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 135 . 6 d. net 

**. . . will attract no less for its literary charm than for the varied and interesting experi¬ 
ences which it details. ... Mr. Phillpotts is a gardener every inch of him. whatever else he may 
be, and his book is not only a sound contribution to the literature of gardens, but-withal a very 
captivating one.“— Westminster Gazette. 7 

“It is a thoroughly practical book, addressed especially to those who, like himself have 
about an acre of flower garden, and are willing and competent to help a gardener to make it ma 
rich, as harmonious, and as enduring as possible. His chapters on irises are particularly good/* 

Thd liS/y* /{/ 

u A charming addition to a beautifu series, the * Country Life ’ Library.”— Scotsman ,. 


The Book of British Ferns 

ByCHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 35. 64 . net. By post, 30. :«d. 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of "The Garden." 13s. 6d. net. By 
post, 13s. __ 

Lilies for English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Mis* GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net 
By post, 8s. led. 


Volumes 1. and II. 

Gardens Old and New 

(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over Ago 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. jEa as. net —'•ly 
By post, j£a 3s. each._ 

Every Amateur Gardener should read 

Gardening Made Easy 

Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of “The Garden.” 302 pages. 
33 illustrations. Tbe most practical gardening book ever pub1 
lished. Price is. net. Post free, is. 3d. J 


Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE," Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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Bt a. CONAN DOYLE. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. 

With 25 Illustrations, 38. 6d. By post, 38. 10d. 

Athkn^um.—“ For those to whotn file good, breathless, detective story is dear 
Ur. Doyle s book will prove a veritable godsend.” 

THE MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

Illustrated, 38. 6d. By post, 38. 10d. 

Liverpool Mercury.—“ Should bacome a favourite gift-book.” 

THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

With 16 IDuttruldns. 503 pages. 8a. By post, 6a. tHk 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. 

With 16 Illustrations, 68. By post, 68. 4d. 

-•* There have bean few books duriae she taftt Stn years that has given 
•> “*>•»< of pleasure. . . . A singularly ingen out and entertaining s ory, in 
aSa?*.v* “ »'skill that does not tia e cariparison with Wilkie Collins 

r oKiwMi, 

THE SIGN OF FOUR. 

With 8 Illustrations, 38. 6H. By post, 6a Ml. 

THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. 

V T ith 24 Illustrations, 38. 6d. By post, 38. 10d. 

DAiLV»few5.—” Buoys nt.vtal, s:-ec(cd in the Mir and fre hne« of the open air, 
abound* g ia tragedy audgtiftiy. ... It is a fascinating book and one t. be read.” 

ADVENTURES OF GERARD. 

With 16 Illustrations, 6a By post, 6a '4d. 


By W. W. JACOBS. 

DIALSTONE LANE. 

By W. W. JACOBS. Illustrated by Will Owen. 68* By 
post, 88. 4d. 

Imily G aphic. —“He would be a dull dog whom Mr. W. W. Jacobs failed to 
amuse i i * DiaLtone Lan •/" 

AT SUNWICH FORT. 

With Illustrations by WILL OWEN. 38. 6d. - By post, 38.10d. 

Daily Chronicle. —“A rovel which has all the qu lities that gave him success as 
a writer of short storits. * At SunwiVi Port ’ is not only full of fun, it has the humour 
thit H drawn from tie tap* oot of the char cter.” 

ODD CRAFT. 

With 16 1 Hu at rations by WILL OWEN. 38. 6d. By post, 

* 8 . 494 . 

Vanitt Fair. —“ Lei it he Stfd hri#8y that (his new voluaie of stories contains some 
of hts most excellent work. 


THE SPOILERS. 

By EDWIN PUGH. Illustrated by C. E. Brock, 48 . Yost 
free, 6a 4 d. 

THE CHINESE AT HOME. 

Adapted from the French of Emick Bard. By fit. TWITCHELL. 
With numerous Illustrations, 7 a 64 . net. Post free, 8a 

HEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

CKWMiraS ILLUSTRATED. 

By G. W. BELDAM and J. H. TAYLOR. Large 8vo. Illus¬ 
trated. 88. ML By post, 8a U, The cheapest and most 
authoritative work upou this-popular gama. 


•SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


‘SELECTIONS FROM THE 

ADTOTYPE COMPANY’S Publications 

(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 

THE OLD MASTERS. 

From the Principal National Collections, including the National 
Gallery, London ; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, etc. etc. 

MODERN ART. 

A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
Luxembourg, etc. 

a F. WATTS TCA. 

The Chief Works of his Artist are copied in Permanent 
Autotype. 

ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 

A Representative Series of Works by these painters. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 

by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON, etc. etc. 


Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. Full 
particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Ei»i-argbt> Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs tad 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For-ctnuenience of refermte the 
pubtuattens are arranged alphabetically under Artistf Names. 

Post free, One Shilling. 

A Visit oflnspection is invited to 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


A NEW BOOK BY 
A NEW HUMORIST 


Love Among the Chickens 

By p. g. wodehouse 

Illustrated by H. M. BROCK 


THIS IS A DELIGHTFULLY HUMOROUS 
NOVEL. DEALING WITH THE ESCAPADES 
OP AN AMATEUR POULTRY FARMER, WHILE 
INCIDENTALLY PRESENTING A CHARMING 
LOVE STORY 


On Sale at all Booksellers', Cloth, 6s., or Post Free for 6s. td. from 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 

Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 

INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


Head Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 


West End Office: 

29 Pall Mall, S.W. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 


The Beet, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 1a Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Fall Resumd of the Principal 
■osteal, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

FuUsst RtporU of tUl Current Events mi Special Tdtpomt from CorruponimU 
Everywhere. 


THE SPHERE. 

6ft. Weekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATBS FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Qreat New Street, B.C. 


THE PALL MALL OAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Dally 

The Bvsnihg Paper of the educated Man and his Familt. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Omens: Newton Stebet, Holborn, London, W.C. 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

Is tho most widely circulating paper In the four Western Counties, 
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Telephone No.: 165 Holborn. 
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Prick Threepence 


Education 


HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
WORK. 


H ome and colonial school 

SOCIETY. — Incorporated with the 
National Froebel Union for the issue of Certificates. 
SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Students are now 
received to prepare for different exams, at 15 
HIGHBURY HILL, exactly opposite the College. 
There is a considerable demand for trained Students 
of the College.—Apply the Vice-Principal in 
Charge, Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM 
SEPT. 18. 


N EUILLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters. —Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


Books for Sale. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 

N EW LAND by Otto Sverdrup; being an 
account of 4 years in the Arctic Regions, 
containing 8 maps, 62 full-page, and 158 other 
illustrations; 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1904, 36s. net for 
9s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Established 

1854. 


J. POOLE & CO. 

104 Charing Cross Road, London. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


Typewriting: 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


'TYPEWRITING (all branches). 

A Reuorts Lectures. Essavs. Rermnn 


Notes, 

Reports Lectures, Essavs, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Snrbiton, S.W. 


T YPEWRITING (high class), clergyman’s 
daughter; testimonials; several years’ ex¬ 
perience, Higher Cambridge certificate, iod. 1000 
words. Miss Ada Moore, Duffield, Derby. 


P RIVATE SECRETARIES. Specially 
TRAINED and INTRODUCED. McEwan’s 
(Royal) Shorthand (imparted in one-fifth of the 
time usually required to master shorthand) in¬ 
creases a candidate’s chances of success a hundred¬ 
fold. See prospectus (free). The British School, 
97 New Bond Street, W. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


Appointments Vacant 


M essrs, schofield & jessop, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, Robert Sutton, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


All inquiries as to Prices of Books ill our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


L LOYD’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

20 Vols., Roxburgh, with case, £4 10s. 
“Trial of Oscar Wilde,” scarce 20s. ; “Encyclo¬ 
pedia Medica,” 14 Vols., 1904, £7 7s. (cost £13 13s.); 
“Encyclopedia Britannica," 35 Vols. £13 13s. 
Catalogues free. Books Bought or exchanged. List 
of Books Wanted free.— George T. Jbckbs & Co., 
85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplqa Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide. 1802; Mathew's Directory of Swansea. —Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swaneea. 


MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
I” HKRALDICA, VoL ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted; 
good price given.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 
Vol 1., 1869 for sale.) 


Art 


F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied In Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.— H. Gofpby, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


QUEEN’S HALL 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Every Evening at 8 

THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 

Conductor—M r. Hbnry J. Wood. 

is.. 2s., 3s.. 5s., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen's Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 

Robert Newman, Manager. 


*pHE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOU RTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
George Larnkr, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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The Daily Telegraph says : 

" With the ever-widening interest in art fostered bv 


modern methods of reproduction, such books as these, 


giving a kind of bound portfolio of representative 


works of the great masters, prefaced by brief intro¬ 


ductions written by competent critics, should prove 


acceptable to a large number of people. The books 


icture-books should be, and 


are designed with tasteful simplicity 


l)«u>n<$’ Art Cibrarp 

Small crown 4to. Quarter vellum. 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. rod. each, 

T HE object of this ‘erics is to illustrate bv adequate reproductions the Painting*, 
Drawings, and Sculpture < f the Great Masters. To this end the illustrations are 
all full-page, finely ininted upon one side only of the paper. Special care is being 
taken in every detail of the production th.tt the result maybe worthy of its great subj-ct. 
Bach volume contains fr> tn 5^ to 64 full-page plates. In addition there is a Frontis- 

£ iece in photogravure or two illustrations in colours. Tlie.se are in many cases made 
om works which have not previously been reproduced. 

List of Volumes ready : 

BOTTICELLI. By Richard Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Baldry. 

CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Liston, R.I. 
VELASQUBZ. By A. L. Baldry. 

OOZZOLI. By Hugh Stokes. 

RAPHAEL,. By Edgcumok Staley. 

VAN DYCK. By Hugh Stokes. 

O. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantim. 

TINTORETTO. Bv Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mr,. Arthur Bell. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm Bell. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konody. 

BURN E-JON FV- By Malcolm Bell. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Ars&n* Alexandre. 

ROSSETTI. By Ernest Radford. 

FRA ANGELICO. By Edgcumor Staley. 

LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Milks. 

GIOVANNI BELLINI By Everard Meynrll. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By J. E. Pkythian. 
DE LA CROIX. By Henri Frantz. 

In Preparation : 

INGRES. By Octave Uzannb. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton. 

BURNE-JONES (Socovd Scries).! 

THE LANDSCAPES OF G. F. WATTS. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Dr. George Gronau. 


Che national Gallerp 

T HESE seven volumes are the first of a new series dealing with the 
Great Galleries of Europe. The scheme of them is very similar 
to that of the popular Art Library, to which they form a companion 
series. They consist of 49 to 65 fine reproductions of important works, 
printed on superior plate paper. These are preceded by essays 
written by eminent authorities on the schools of painting represented. 
Complete catalogues of the works in the Galleries are included. Each > 
book has a photogravure frontispiece. The bindings, in'blue, gold, 
and warm grey, are uniform and charming 

316 net each; by post, 3tl0. 

List of Volumes ready: 

TH* DUTCH SCHOOL. By Guatave Grffroy. 

THH FLEMISH SCHOOL. By Frederick Wedmore. 

THW EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. dr la Sizeranne. 

THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. db la Sizeranre. 

In Preparation : 

THE, NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Charles Holroyd. 

THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Charles Holroyd. 

THE FRENCH. GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS. By 
Walt»r Bayes, 

GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 

3 -r* SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 1 


CHATTO & WIND US, Publishers. 

THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN 

THEATRE, 1732-1897. 

By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 

With 45 Illustrations. 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 21s. net. 

In writing the history of Covent Garden, the author has bad to 
pass under review a hou of extraordinary people. There are few figures in 
theatrical or any other history, that are more eccentiic than was that of John 
Rich, the founder of t lie theatre; John Heard, Grorge Colman, John 
and Charles Kemble, Macrf.adv, Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris 
are all striking personalities, and their history might almost be called a 
romance. The author has striven to omit nothing that is of importance in the 
century and three quarters over which the history of the theatre extends. 
Stories of the two fires, the O.P. riots, the first nights of The Rita's, She 
Sloops to Conquer, The Lady oj Lyons, London Aunt amt, etc, and other famous 
events are also told. 


The "Binding and Title are Copies of XV. and XIII- 
Century Originals. 

STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 

FROM VASARI. 

Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 

ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt top, about S£ by sj 
inches, with 24 Half-tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates, 7 s . dd.net. 

SPECIAL EDITION, about 9! by 6k inches, bound in full parchment, 
with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a Special Coloured Woodcut Fron¬ 
tispiece after Botticelli, 15 s- net. [In preparation: Prospectus pest- free. 

New 6s. Novel* 

THE OLD HOUSE AT THE CORNER 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


[ This weed-. 


THE TEA-PLANTER 


By F. E. PENNY 


[This weed-. 


THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE 


By ROBERT MACHRAY 


[eVeart weed-. 


ISRAEL RANK 
BURNT SPICES 
COMET CHAOS 

TO DEFEAT THE) 
ENDS OF JUSTICE] 


ROY HORN I MAW 

Author of “ Bellamy the Magnificent." [Srfit 20. 

L. S. GIBSON 

Author of ** The Freemasons[Sept. *7. 

CYRIL SEYMOUR 

Author of “ The Altaic of- To-Morrtm." [OcL. 4. 

HERBERT COMPTON 

. Author of “ The Inimitable Mrs. Massin^ham ** 

[Shortly. 


THE PATH OF GLORY 

By GEORGES OHNET 

“ A strong and finelv-conceived work; the artistry is delicate and subtle, yet there b r.o 
strain or over tenseness. —Morning Leader. 

Some Additions to the ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 

Pocket Volumes on fine paper, cloth, gilt ft p, as. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 

By.R. L. STEVENSON. COLLECTED POEMS: including 

Underwoods, Ballads, Songs of Travel. [Shortly. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIG¬ 
NETTES. First Series. With 3 Illustrations. [ Shortly. 

*.* To be followed by the Second and Third Series. 


Small Pocket Size. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 

THE POCKET THACKERAY. 

Favourite Passages Selected by ALFRED H. HYATT. [Short/y. 
Also, uniform in Sixe and Price: 

19IK POCKET R. L. STEVENSON. THE POCKET CHARLES SICKENS. 

THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFEBIKS. THE POCKET Ell HR SON. [Shorty 

THE POCKET SKOKOE MACDONALD. THE POCKET THOMAS HA ROT 

_ i Pt u ptri u g _ 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, in St. Martin’s Lank, W.C. 
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must absolutely be visited in certain circumstances by 
real scholars who are content with nothing less than the 
unique original. Mr. Pierpont Morgan, again, who 
bought the Bennett Collection, is the owner of not less 
than thirty Caxtons. And England, so we are informed 
by the highest authority, is not keeping her place in the 
ranks of the book-collectors. 


The New English History . as6 

The Sign.as6 j 

Landscape in the Bronte Novels ss6 1 
Books Received . 


Music : 

The Promenade Concerts—II. 13a 
Forthcoming Books . . 133 

Correspondence .... 234 
• • - »37 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

It is more than fifty years ago since Lord Amherst began 
to form the famous collection of books of which he now 
intends to sell the “ plums.” He began more than ten years 
before the Eshton Hall sale (1862) of the collection of Miss 
Richardson Currer, which has been described as “ a good 
all-round English library.” The famous Tite sale (1874), 
which included Sir William Tite’s Caxtons, was another of 
his earlier appearances as a book-buyer ‘‘to be reckoned 
with ” ; and then in the ’eighties—-that golden decade for 
book-collectors—he was a purchaser at the seven famous 
sales of the period: the Sunderland or Blenheim sale 
(1881-1883), the Bedford and Hamilton Palace sale (1882- 
1884), the Syston Park (Sir J. Thorold’s) sale (1884), the 
sale of Lord Jersey’s books from Osterley Park (1885), the 
Fuller Russell sale in the same year, which was remarkable 
for its Caxtons, the Woodhull sale in 1886, and finally the 
sale of Lord Crawford's books in 1887 and 1889, where 
Lord Amherst acquired a good many of his unique and 
priceless Bibles. _ 

Since then there have been the Ashburnham sale (1897- 
98) with the sale of the manuscripts in 1901, and the 
Mackellar sale in 1898, when again Lord Amherst 
added to his theological library. At all these—and at 
Mr. Quaritch’s where more important transactions go on 
even than sales by auction—Lord Amherst was an envied 
—and a pre-American—buyer. And now, for reasons into 
which we need not enter but which have aroused the 
sympathy of all good men and book-lovers, he finds 
himself advised to sell the best things in his library. 
Those best things—the “ plums ”—are, we are informed 
on the best authority, the Caxtons. There are seventeen 
of them. That sounds a small number. Eleven of these 
are perfect. That sounds smaller still. 


Now,Caxton printed something over one hundred books. 
Of these only thirty-eight exist in single copies or in frag¬ 
ments ; and the whole number of Caxtons in existence is 
estimated by Mr. Quaritch—roughly, for until Mr. Gordon 
Duff’s Census of Caxtons is complete and published only 
Mr. Gordon Duff knows the exact numbers—at nearly 
six hundred. But when we come to complete copies, 
the story is very different. It is in the eleven complete 
copies that the unique strength of Lord Amherst’s Collec¬ 
tion consists. 


What will become of them ? It would be possible at 
the expense of no small time and trouble to trace the fate 
of the books dispersed from the famous libraries we have 
mentioned; but it appears to be the case that, ever since 
the Sunderland sale, the first in which America took an 
interest, America, not England, has secured the best of 
what was to be had. Just at present the New York 
Public Library—to take a single instance—is preparing a 
new building, in which will be housed the Lennox Collec¬ 
tions and the Astor Collection, to say nothing of many 
other sources j and New York is henceforth a city that 


A suggestion originating with Mr. Quaritch is that tl e 
Amherst books should pass to Canada, where pictures 
have for some time been eagerly acquired, while books 
remained comparatively neglected. The idea is a good 
one. There are money, enthusiasm and taste in Canada, 
which might well be expended on the Amherst library. 
But the inhabitant of the old country will hope—selfishly 
perhaps, but inevitably—that certain things may remain 
in the island. Who could part—even to Canada—with a 
book bound with the very hand of Mary Ferrar of Little 
Gidding ? Thomas Wotton, again, is a name too little 
known, but one that all acquainted with book-binding 
must venerate, and the volumes that belonged to the 
English sovereigns, Henry VII., Edward VI., Henry VIII., 
and Charles I., have associations that link them inseparably 
to the mother country. 


We could, an if we would, give our readers—thanks to 
the courtesy of Mr. Quaritch—some particulars of the 
manner in which the delicate work of transporting the books 
from Didlington to London will be managed. But that 
would be like telling Captain Swift when the gold-convoy 
would reach Blue Gulch. 


There is a touch of pathos in the letter with which 
Professor Skeat takes farewell of a holiday in the northern 
capital and of those who have differed from him in the 
matter of spelling reform. ‘‘ I find that times have 
changed,” he writes to the Scotsman on August 31, “since 
the days when the University of Edinburgh honoured me 
with the degree of LL.D. for my services to English 
literature, and to Scottish literature in particular. Just 
because I know enough of the history of spelling, as 
regards our language, from the year 750 to the present 
day, to have the grace to perceive that our present spell¬ 
ing leaves much to be desired, I am treated to ignoble 
attacks ... I leave (with what regret!) this beautiful 
city of Edinburgh to-day, and expect to see no more 
Scotch newspapers for many days to come. Those who 
find their pleasure in abusing me can do so to their heart's 
content; I shall not know what they siy." 


If threatened structures, like threatened men, live long, 
then there is a fair hope for the survival of the Auld Brig 
of Ayr. £10,000 will have to be forthcoming if the Brig is 
to be preserved. The Town Council of Ayr, realising that so 
large an amount of money is not to be had all in a moment, 
has granted the Voluntary Committee, which has taken 
the matter in hand, an extension of time for the develop¬ 
ment of the scheme for raising the sum required. On or 
before October 1 the Committee is to call a public meeting 
and give an account of its procedure. Meanwhile it is 
announced, on the Committee's behalf, that subscriptions 
will be received and acknowledged by Mr. W. J. Pollock, 
Bank of Scotland, Ayr. Now is the time, evidently, for 
admirers of Burns to loose their purse-strings. 


The death of the grandson of a poet of European fame 
must not be passed over in silence. Ralph Gordon Noel 
Milbanke, Earl of Lovelace, who died at Ockham on 
August 28, was Byron’s grandson, his mother having been 
the poet’s only legitimate child. It is with an invocation 
to her that one of the cantos of *• Childe Harold ” 
begins; 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child, 

Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart ? 
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She died in 1852, after seventeen years of married life. 
And now her son has passed away, eighty-two years after 
his grandfather’s death at Missolonghi. 


“There are few associations whose work is of more 
value to this country, for its labours mould and shape the 
destinies of all classes of people, old and young, rich and 
poor. Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Defoe's ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,' Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ Rest,’ Paley’sJ* Evidences,’ Fox’s 

* Martyrs,’ and some ancient sermons, mitigated occasion¬ 
ally by Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,' Bailey’s 

• Dictionary,’ and a few other gentle stimulants, were all 
the literature the working classes of the manufacturing 
and agricultural districts possessed at the commencement 
of the reign of Queen Victoria,’’ said Sir William H. 
Bailey, the President of the Library Association, at the 
twenty-ninth Conference which took place at Bradford 
this week. And he went on to say that at the present time 
the Libraries Acts have been adopted in two hundred and 
three cities and boroughs which control about six hundred 
libraries, containing over five million books, and used last 
year by fifty million readers. 


Sir William Bailey was of opinion that the FomeyLibraries 
of Industrial Art, carried on under municipal control in 
the working-class districts of Paris, might well be imitated 
in this country. The special aim is to keep on the shelves 
all material of interest to the particular trade of the 
district. Patterns, prints, drawings and photographs, as 
well as books, are freely lent to workmen; models and 
illustrations may be copied in the building; and facilities 
are provided for drawing and photographing. He dwelt 
also on the advance in co-operative cataloguing in England 
and abroad, instancing the co-operative catalogue of 
all the books on architecture in the Manchester and 
Salford Public Libraries and the Libraries of all the 
learned societies and seats of learning of the City and 
Borough; and other papers contributed were “ Book¬ 
binding ” by Dr. J. Gordon Parker (Herold’s Institute, 
Bermondsey), and the Relation of Public Libraries to the 
present System of Education by Mr. Roberts (Bradford), 
who urged that committees should have the power 
to organise lectures and to formulate a new system of 
evening continuation school, both of which should be the 
means of earning grants from the Board of Education. 
The exhibition of the best books of 1905-6 was perhaps 
the finest that has yet been shown in connection with 
the Library Association. A complete list of the best 
books is published by the Library Supply Company. 


It is interesting to know from a letter that Mr. A. Steel 
has written to the Times that there is at least one man 
still living who has seen Sir Walter Scott in the flesh. 
We should imagine that this is almost a solitary survival, 
although it is true that until within a few years ago there 
were several persons living who remembered the appear¬ 
ance of the “ Wizard.” The present writer knew two or 
three of them, but the picture they had carried away was 
a pathetic one. They remembered Scott in his later days 
as a man prematurely old with scanty grey hair, a white, 
pained-locking face, and an infirmity in one of his legs. 


Mr. Steel tells us besides that Mr. Lundy, the man who 
had seen Scott, also has quite a vivid remembrance of 
Edward Irving, the founder of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church and one of the most interesting men of his time. 
He says that he received Irving’s blessing, and this is 
quite in accordance with what we know of the later years 
of Irving’s life, during which, when he entered a house, 
his first salutation was: “ Peace be to this house.” Some 
said that he had partially lost his reason, and perhaps 
that was a fair inference to be drawn from the well-known 
remark of Mrs. Carlyle: “There would have been no 
tongues if Irving had married me.” 


There may be doubts in some quarters as to whether or 
not Carlyle is holding his own—some of his disciples are 
assured that, if at present his fame is partially eclipsed 
his day will return—but one thing at any rate is certain, 
that, year after year, visitors from every region of the 
globe find their way to the Carlyle shrines at Chelsea 
and Ecclefechan. During the twelvemonths ending 
August 24, Cheyne Row, has had as many callers as in 
any corresponding period since- the house was publicly 
opened, and there has been a larger number of Americans 
than usual. Arch House, Ecclefechan, in which Thomas 
Carlyle was born, has been open to the public for a quarter 
of a century and for a long time past some one thousand 
three hundred strangers have each year found their 
way to the Dumfriesshire village. The latest addition to 
both houses—and the Carlyle relics are more numerous in 
the London house than in his birthplace—is a large framed 
photogravure of Whistler’s famous portrait, the property 
of the corporation of Glasgow; but the lettering on the 
tombstone of the Chelsea Sage, the centre one of three, is 
somewhat dimmed, from the circumstance that, unlike 
the two others, the stone, by Carlyle’s express desire, is 
plain and its face letters unpainted. It may not be 
known, by the way, that Ecclefechan kirkyard holds the 
dust of an ancestor of Sir Robert Peel. On a time- 
weathered stone not many yards from the tomb of the 
Carlyle family there can be read: “Here lyes Robert 
Peal, who died Aprile ye 2nd, 1749, aged 57.” Though a 
break of the northward journey is necessitated at 
Carlisle, one is amply repaid in “turning aside” to 
Ecclefechan. 


We have received so many inquiries about the design 
by Aubrey Beardsley which appears on the cover of 
Mrs. Craigie’s posthumous novel “ The Dream and the 
Business," that we imagine it may interest others besides 
the inquirers to know the story of it. The design was 
seen by Mr. Fisber Unwin in black and white at the New 
English Art Club some years ago; and it was he who 
suggested to Beardsley to re-draw it in colours. The 
coloured design was used as a poster to advertise “ The 
Pseudonym Library,” in which “John Oliver Hobbes” 
published her first four stories, “ Some Emotions and a 
Moral.” Its employment on the cover of the last work 
has, therefore, a pathetic interest. Mr. Unwin is the 
owner of both the originals and of the copyright. 


There seems to be every prospect that the Autumn art 
sales will atone in interest for the dulness of the past 
year. A Holy Family by Murillo, long lost sight of, has 
been re-discovered in Constantinople, and the curator of 
the Louvre after examining the canvas is stated not only 
to have estimated the value at £40,000 but also to have 
intimated that France is willing to negotiate for its 
purchase. The owner, however, thinks he can do better 
in London whither he is bringing the picture. Of still 
greater importance is the announcement from Vienna that 
Prince Klernens, guardian for the minor who is head of 
the Metternich-Winneburg family, has decided to sell the 
bulk of the family’s art treasures, which include examples 
of Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyck, Holbein and Diirer. 
The collection is valued at £300,000. 


Next week we hope to add a new feature to the 
Academy under the title of Nugae Scriptores. It will 
consist of the musings and world-wide observations of one 
who as scholar, traveller and writer has long occupied a 
foremost place in literature. 


With our next number will be published a special 
Education Supplement. In addition to reviews of all the 
recent school-books, it will contain authoritative articles 
on all the most pressing education problems of the 
hour. 
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LITERATURE 

MR. CHESTERTON’S “ DICKENS " 

Charles Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen, 7 s. 6d. 
net.) 

In this book it is to be feared that Mr. Chesterton has 
given us an object-lesson to show the very worst manner 
of writing a biography. In one of his final chapters he 
unconsciously touches his own weakness, when he declares 
that all criticism tends too much to become criticism of 
criticism. The phrase “ criticism of criticism ’’ would 
apply to some nine-tenths of the volume before us, and we 
cannot help thinking the fact very condemnatory. What 
we have a right to expect from a biographer is that he 
will first of all form an intelligible conception of the 
character he is going to study, and in the second place 
body it forth with all the skill and lucidity of which he is 
capable. He'is in the position of a sculptor who is asked 
to make a new statue of a great man. Suppose that before 
beginning to use his chisel he looked over all the other 
available statues and came to the conclusion that each 
had its own faults. In this the poise of the head was 
wrong, in that the figure was misshapen. This survey 
may be a necessary preliminary before he begins to 
mould the clay in accordance with his own idea. In the 
end, the criterion of his success would not lie in the truth¬ 
fulness or the falseness of his criticism of other artists, 
but in the beauty and fidelity of his own statue. 
In other words, the biographer is himself a creator. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that the figure 
he disentangled out of the past would commend 
itself to every other mind as the indisputable and 
inevitable personage who once had walked about. 
No reasonable reader would expect that either from 
Mr. Chesterton or from any one else. But to scatter 
abuse on the various writers who have tried to 
picture Dickens is no substitute for the quiet and self- 
effacing work of the artist intent on reproducing his own 
conception. Furthermore, it seems to us that Mr. Chester¬ 
ton has failed in the fulfilment of his own aim. The effect 
produced by his book is strikingly akin to that which 
often follows the mouthing of some one who does not 
understand what he is talking about and yet unconsciously 
throws out to the listener hints that lead to a conclusion 
the talker never dreamed of. Mr. Chesterton is very much 
addicted to superlatives. “ Dickens as the super-man,” 
“ the godlike in Dickens,” and other expressions of the 
same order seem to show that he was beggaring language 
to express his idolatry. A biographer possessed at once of 
greater power and greater modesty would have gone to 
work in a less ostentatious manner. 

We are the more sorry to say this because the biographer 
affords plenty of evidence that he possesses cleverness of a 
sort. He has even glimmerings of thought, though his 
survey never reaches to the far horizons. A sort of key¬ 
note to the book is that Dickens and his great con¬ 
temporaries, especially Carlyle, were children of the French 
Revolution. It does not seem to have dawned on him 
that there is another theory that is quite as plausible. 
It is that after a great war it very often happens that a 
period of striking intellectual activity follows. After all, 
the man who is most likely to stand out as the greatest 
figure of the nineteenth century is Charles Darwin, and if 
one of Mr. Chesterton’s tests of greatness be applied the 
title cannot be withheld. He says on page 296 that the 
fact of Dickens having done something universal “is 
attested by the fact that he and Byron are the men who, 
like pinnacles, strike the eye of the continent.” But 
surely Charles Darwin has exercised an influence on the 
continent compared with which that of either Dickens or 
Byron is immeasurably small. Darwin’s work, at all events, 
owed nothing to the French Revolution. The theory to 
which we have alluded is that during a great war a nation, 
as a rule, is excited and stimulated, and after the war is 


over it often happens that a generation of unusual intel¬ 
lectual activity follows. The battle of Waterloo was 
fought in 1815, and by the time of Queen Victoria’s 
accession to the throne the great men of her era 
had all produced some of their best or at least 
their most promising work. Carlyle had been 
writing his French Revolution, Tennyson some of his most 
enduring verse, Darwin was working at the task which 
was to result in “ The Descent of Man,” Gladstone and 
Disraeli were towering above the common herd of politi¬ 
cians, and even on the lines of mechanical invention and 
its application to life we find the same extraordinary 
activity prevalent. We do not say absolutely that this- 
was all due to a reaction after the war, but the theory 
that it was holds water just as well as Mr. Chesterton’s- 
theory that it was an after-effect of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. And a close study of Mr. Chesterton’s own work 
would go far to prove our thesis, for he recognises that 
Dickens himself was a man of very great ignorance about 
the past. His ideas about mediaeval England were simply 
grotesque, nor did his genius ever rise to a survey of the 
long pageant of human life. As Mr. Chesterton says, his 
figures were nearly all static. He looked into the London 
crowd with that "face of steel” which Mrs. Carlyle 
described in a sentence, and with absolute sureness of 
vision he picked out from it what was amusing and what 
was pathetic, what had tragedy and, to some extent, 
what had poetry. That was undoubtedly where his pre¬ 
eminence lay, and a fine contrast might be drawn in that 
respect between him and his model and exemplar, Henry 
Fielding. The latter was a scholar and an aristocrat, with 
a sense of humour at least as acute as that of Dickens or 
any one who has ever written in the English language, but 
he was able to sit apart and view the procession with 
twinkling eyes as the spectator without a personal interest 
in the figures that went by. In that way he became the 
master of long perspectives, whereas Dickens saw only the 
crowd beside him and cared nothing for the reasons that 
brought it together or for the object that it had in view. 
“I shall pass this way but once,” says an old religious 
writer; and who ever realises that fact on behalf, not 
only of himself, but of his fellow men, will get an under¬ 
standing of a pathos and a poetry of life which rather 
escaped Dickens. It comes to this, then, that taken as a 
whole Mr. Chesterton’s Life is a failure, yet in parts it is 
both clever and suggestive. Take this for example, con¬ 
cerning " Pickwick ”: 

But the strange and stirring discovery which Dickens made was this 

_that having chosen a fat old man of the middle classes as a good 

thing of which to make a butt, he found that a fat old man of the 
middle classes is the very best thing of which to make a romantic 
adventurer. “ Pickwick ”'is supremely original in that it is the adven¬ 
tures of an old man. It is a fairy tale in which the victor is not the 
youngest of three brothers, but one of the oldest of their uncles. The 
result is both noble and new and true. 

We feel somewhat sorry, all the same, that Mr. Chesterton 
should use the words "noble,” “ true,” and “god-like” 
so frequently. They are splendid words, and it is a pity 
that they should be hacked out of the freshness of their 
meaning. But we are afraid he has not the born writer’s 
reverence for words, or he would avoid such expressions 
as “ a weird contradiction.” What he means by “ weird ’’ 
here it is very difficult to guess. So, too, it would have 
been better if he had abated the terrific diction which he 
applies to our old friends Sam Weller, Dick Swiveller, and 
Sairey Gamp. Sam would have been very much astonished 
to hear himself described by a “ litery gent” as a wit, a 
diplomatist, and a great philosopher. Dick Swiveller, 
however, would have been delighted to know that the 
same authority considers his creation to be poetry. The 
style in which the book is written reminds us too closely of 
the smart political leader. It abounds in epigram and 
about once in a thousand times the epigram is really witty. 
It is very difficult to give a fair idea of Mr. Chesterton s 
style by means of extract or reference, but any one who 
will turn to page 107 of the book will find a good specimen 
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of it, in the paragraph beginning with the statement that 
the power of Dickens lay in the fact “that he expressed 
with an energy and brilliancy quite uncommon the things 
close to the common mind: ’’ whereupon our author goes 
off into an excursus upon the common mind and we are 
treated to a dissertation, in the course of which the in¬ 
formation is vouchsafed that Plato had the common mind, 
and Dante had the common mind, and that " in every¬ 
body there is a certain thing that loves babies, that fears 
death, that likes sunlight,” while “ everybody,” we are 
told, means Mrs. Meynell. This leads on, naturally or 
otherwise, to a discussion on humour and horror; and so, 
to be quite frank, we drift slowly and quietly into a thick 
fog where words seem to have lost their meaning and all 
the usual landmarks and signs are obliterated, William 
Le Queux and Napoleon Bonaparte, the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy—you never know when or where 
you will meet either or all of them. 


DIE LANDESMUTTER 

Queen Louisa of Prussia. By Mary Maxwell Moffat. 

(Methuen, 7 s. 6d. net.) 

The character of Queen Louisa, whose memory is cherished 
in Prussia with affection second only to that lavished upon 
Frederick the Great, is one of great interest—chiefly, 
perhaps, because the record of her life is one of consistent 
progress. The young princess who had an intense craving 
for culture and was imbued with a religion clearly to be 
recognised as the keynote of her life, ended by being 
not only an affectionate spouse and a tender parent— 
to use the expressive language of the epitaph-writer— 
but also a figure of considerable importance in the political 
arena. Had she teen a reigning sovereign and not merely 
her husband’s consort her character would in all proba¬ 
bility have appeared even stronger, though not of the type 
of Queen Elizabeth, or even of Queen Victoria. It is well, 
however, to start with the knowledge that she was no in¬ 
sipid paragon of domestic virtues. 

The early life of Princess Victoria was in no way pecu¬ 
liar, though it furnishes us with an interesting record of a 
case of what was apparently love at first sight on the part 
of the man whose wife she ultimately became. The Crown 
Prince Frederick William was a man who, in happier cir¬ 
cumstances, might have been worthy of his great-uncle 
Frederick the Great, who had proudly said: “ I shall 
reign in him again.” His education, however, during the 
early years of his life was entrusted to one named Behmisch, 
a hypochondriac tortured with misgivings about the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, so that it was no wonder that he 
developed into a dull and slow character, rather of the 
“ farmer George ” type, and ended his days a bitter oppo¬ 
nent of liberal ideas. The influence of his wife upon him 
was, as Miss Moffat shows, entirely for good, and upon her 
again there was always the restraining influence of the 
prim and delightful Mistress of the Household, Countess 
Voss, a most useful guide through all the delicate intri¬ 
cacies of a Court life. 

Until the gathering of the storm before the campaign of 
Jena the biographer has little to relate beyond the details 
of the queen’s domestic life and interests. She was a girl 
of great beauty, so that her patronage of the arts was all 
the more acceptable to those who were her favourites. 
Richter wrote of her as “ the crowned Aphrodite, the 
lovely queen who wrote and invited me to Sans Souci.” 
“ Novalis ” said that under her regime a court had become 
a home, a throne, a holy place, a royal alliance, a union 
of hearts, and these two examples will serve to show how 
much the royal praise was valued. Beyond these interests 
she gradually learnt what she could of the wider issues in 
politics, and shared the trials and troubles of her husband. 
That she had become by 1806 a factor to be reckoned 
with in politics is shown by the notorious series of 


bulletins which Napoleon intended for publication in a 
suborned Prussian newspaper rather than for the enlighten¬ 
ment of France. It is an episode to which considerable 
space is devoted in this new life of the Queen, and rightly 
so because it shows with wonderful clearness the reverse 
side of Bonaparte’s genius. A bulletin dated two days 
after the battle of Jena contains the statement that " the 
queen never ceased to uige the king and his generals to 
give battle. Blood she would have, and the best blood in 
the country has been poured out at her behest,” A later 
bulletin announced that 

Every one is saying what a singular thing it is that the Emperor 
Napoleon has come to Potsdam, and installed himself in the very 
apartments occupied by the Tsar when, in the course of his travels 
last year, he paid his fatal visit to Prussia. From the moment of his 
arrival the Queen neglected her domestic duties and the serious 
business of her toilet in order to mix herself up with affairs of State, 
to bring her adverse influence to bear on her husband's mind and to 
communicate to others the passion for war which had taken possession 
of her own breast. The more healthy-minded section of the nation 
look upon this visit of Alexander as one of the greatest misfortunes that 
ever befel Prussia. 

The influence of such scandals was naturally depressing 
upon the queen, and the king was exasperated at their 
publication and at being held up to ridicule as the puppet 
of his wife. Although she lound few defenders of any 
position or authority, the people never wavered in their 
devotion to the beautiful queen, and the intended effect 
was never achieved. 

The man who did not hesitate to make his professed 
religion, which he had selected as likely to be the most 
useful, subservient to his political and imperial ambitions, 
had naturally no scruples in using a woman’s reputation 
in a similar way : the brutality of the method, however, 
is not so remarkable as the fact that Napoleon should have 
adopted a device so little likely to succeed. It was not 
often that he so completely misjudged human nature, and 
his failure seems to have increased his regard for the 
woman whom he sought to traduce. At St. Helena he 
once said: “ I had a great opinion of the Queen of 
Prussia. She was graceful, witty and prodigiously 
insinuating. If the King had brought her to Tilsit at the 
outset, he would have obtained more favourable terms.” 
Reading at the present time the brief notes of the reported 
conversation at Tilsit, made by the Swedish Ambassador 
Brinckmann, one is not over-impressed by the line 
adopted by the queen, nor yet, for that matter, by 
Napoleon’s artless attempt to lead the conversation 
towards the feminine topic of frocks and frills. Her 
pleading was in vain : the army of the great Frederick had 
been dissolved for ever by Jena and Auerstadt, and 
Prussia was until 1813 a conquered State. The sufferings 
endured in the war were light compared with the humilia¬ 
tion inflicted by the treaty of Tilsit, but the ultimate 
result brought about by the reaction was one of which the 
leaders of the idealist revolt and of the patriotic league 
could never in their most sanguine moments have dreamed. 
The events of 1807 and 1870 are intimately related, and, 
as the writer of this book says, “no wonder the patriotic 
German takes pleasure in placing the two dates side by 
side and expatiating on the significance of the change in 
the order of the numerals. And the theme may be 
illustrated by a couple of prints—the one a picture of 
Louisa vainly interceding with Napoleon I.; the other a 
representation of Louisa’s son receiving the sword of 
Napoleon III. after Sedan." The name of the queen 
became in the mouths of the patriots a name with which 
to conjure, and one remembered even now in much the 
same spirit as that displayed in Komer’s hymn written in 
commemoration of the banishment to Elba. 

There is unhappily another legacy, to which Miss Moffat 
makes but the briefest allusion, but which is silently 
brought before us in pictures, reproduced in this volume, 
wherein the throat of the queen is shown swathed with a 
scarf. That the writer is so brief on a subject of such 
interest is a sign «f her German attitude towards her 
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heroine. She sees throughout with German glasses, and 
becomes as Prussian as Queen Louise herself. Napoleon, 
we venture to assert, is to Miss Moffat what he appeared 
to that queen who wrote that she “ found at Tilsit a great 
idol (of unknown and unnamed metal) set up for men to 
worship. And this idol was treading the other two 
crowned heads underfoot." Yet there were many thou¬ 
sands to whom this idol was a deity of surpassing virtue; 
and it is the conquered who is always the first to assert, 
as did Queen Louisa, that the victor is a being with 
no human heart in his breast. So it is that year by year 
new artillery is unmasked on either side in the eternal 
fight about the character of Bonaparte, as new letters and 
memoirs come to light, and these insidious litt'e side 
attacks are attractive, especially when conducted with 
such skill as that shown by Miss Moffat. This is by 
no means the first life of Queen Louisa, but it certainly is 
one which will be read with delight by many who will 
take it as a mere incident in the Napoleonic drama, and 
by many more perhaps who will regard it as a clear expo¬ 
sition of a good and capable woman’s life. 


FOR LIBRARIANS 

Subject Classification, By James Duff Brown. (Library 
Supply Co , 15s. net.) 

Any system of classification to be of value at the present 
time must compare favourably with the most important 
systems in use, chief of which are undoubtedly the 
“ Decimal ” and the “ Expansive.” There is perhaps no 
other librarian on this side of the Atlantic so qualified 
to write upon classification as Mr. Brown, but even now 
the last word has not been said upon the subject; in 
fact, the whole matter is rather opened up for further 
discussion. Where formerly the sub-division of subjects 
was found, to use symbols, in the relation of “ B ” and 
“ C” to “ A,” the classification before us finds it in the 
relation of “ A ” to “ B ’’ and “ C.” At the same time an 
all-British system is eminently satisfactory from a topo¬ 
graphical point of view. And a system so logical is a 
great advance in this branch of library science. Its 
actual permanent position cannot be determined with 
accuracy until the revised edition of the Decimal and the 
final sheet of the Expansive systems have been tested. 
But when it has undergone the revision which will result 
from practical use, it will, at all events, rank with the 
great schemes. Briefly the scheme is this : All knowledge 
as contained in books, is divided into eleven main 
classes, representing the logical progress from matter 
and force, through life and mind, to record. These classes 
are: 

A—Generalia I.—Social and Political Science 

B-D—Physical Science M—Language and Literature 

E-F—Biological Science N —Literary Forms, Fiction, 

G-H—Ethnology, Medicine Poetry 

I—Economic Biology, Domestic O-W—History and Geography 
Arts X—Biography 

J-K— Philosophy and Religion 

They are subdivided by means of numbers: 

B 000 is Physical Science. 

B 001 Physics. 

B zoo Civil Engineering, etc. etc., 

and similarly in the other classes the addition of numbers 
denotes sub division. 

Two of the most important features of the system are 
found in the categorical tables and the biographical com¬ 
bination tables. The former is a series of upwards of a 
thousand decimal numbers representing forms and sub¬ 
divisions, and applicable to all the classes, i.e., the decimal 

g Tints I to 9 represent Bibliography, Encyclopredias, Text- 
ooks (Systematic), Text-Books (Popular) and so on, and 
may be applied to any of the various classes and sub¬ 
divisions. 


The biographical combination tables really form part of 
the notation of the main classsification. An author’s 
name beginning with “ Aa ” would be numbered X 300, 
after the class number; although the same number used 
as a first place number would show that the book was a 
biography, the name of the subject of which began with 
those letters. “Ab” is represented by 301; “Aba "by 
3010, etc., and combinations of these numbers are used 
for third and fourth letters. The drawback, found in 
every system of close classification yet devised, of lengthy 
numbers, is prevalent in the present scheme. In fact, the 
chief difficulty in close classification in public libraries is 
not so much that of classifying the books but of devising 
an efficient terminology, and a concise and sufficiently 
expansive notation. Such numbers as these are by no 
means impossible, and are in fact taken from the intro¬ 
duction : 

_N_25o.9i£ Roberson. Titus Andronicus, 

7860 

K 740 685 Prayer-book [of the Unitarian Chapel at 
U 916 Highgate. 

It is scarcely fair to describe the system as an elabora¬ 
tion or an expansion of the old “ Adjustable." The main 
classes of the new scheme have already been given: if 
they are compared with those of the Adjustable (The 
Adjustable was Mr. Brown’s scheme of 1898, founded on 
the Quin-Brown system of 1894) it will be seen that the 
difficulties of grafting the new scheme on to the old would 
be almost as great as an entire re-arrangement. 

The main classes of the Adjustable are : 

A. Sciences. 

B. Useful Arts. 

C. Fine nncj Recreative Arts. 

D. Social and Political Science. 

E. Philosophy and Religion. 

F. History and Geography. 

G. Biography and Correspondence. 

H. Language and Literature. 

J. Poetry and Drama. 

K. Prose Fiction. 

L. Miscellaneous. 

In the various methods of denoting individual books (in 
past years commonly known as the “ call number ”) given 
in the introduction, no mention is made of the progressive 
number in classes. This method is much more convenient 
than the use of the accession number; and there cannot 
be duplicate numbers in the same class—two good points 
in an indicator library. 

The chief claim on behalf of the system is that it is a 
“ one place ” scheme. In theory this is excellent. But 
Mr. Brown, ultimately, has been obliged to allow for the 
influence of “opinion.” The place where a book will 
“be most constantly useful" wili differ with individual 
librarians and with the same librarian at different times; 
and, more important still, it will differ iu different 
localities. 

The treatment of Biography and Criticism opens up the 
question as to whether biography is better arranged in one 
class or divided into the particular classes of the subjects 
of the biographies. Mr. Brown’s plan is to place all 
biograjhies and criticism in “X,” but to place “com¬ 
mentaries and elucidations of single works" with such 
works. An alternative scheme for the arrangement of an 
author’s works, and for works dealing with Uie author, 
suggested by Mr. R. K. Dent (Aston Manor), is given in 
the introduction, but finds no place in the classification 
itself. A commendable point in the suggested plan is that 
works dealing with the man precede his own works. We 
do not agree at all that it is “a very inconvenient and 
frequently impossible task ” to distribute individual 
biography at subjects; and the plan is one much preferred 
by many of the users of public libraries. An absolutely 
uniform system of classification in all libraries is desirable ; 
but this work more than any other shows its impos¬ 
sibility. 
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The introduction contains an exact system of classifica¬ 
tion of Library Economy, Administration and Office 
Papers, by Mr. L. Stanley Jast (Croydon). 

There are several revolutionary proposals, which are 
nevertheless perfectly scientific when looked at without 
the prejudice engendered by current use of another 
method. Chief of these is, possibly, that already mentioned 
—the amalgamation of the theory and practice of science 
in one class. 

A misprint occurs on page 34: Burns 3462 should be 
3464. This occurs in three instances. An excellent index 
of nearly 18,000 concrete items accompanies the scheme. 
The Biographical Combination tables give “ nearly half a 
million places ”; and the Categorical ta,bles give practically 
unlimited subdivisions. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF COMMON SENSE 

Synthetica. Being Meditations Epistemological and Onto¬ 
logical. By S. S. Laurie, LL.D. 2 vols. (Longmans, 
21 s. net) 

“ Philosophy always will be hard,” writes Mr. Bradley : 
and the saying appears upon the title-page of Dr. Laurie’s 
book. It is, indeed, singularly appropriate there. As we 
read Dr. Laurie we cannot escape a sense of strangeness, 
amounting almost to despair. It all seems aloof and un¬ 
familiar. We are tempted, in our less patient moments, 
to ask ourselves whether metaphysics, on its epistemolo¬ 
gical side at any rate, is more than a logomachy, barely 
respectable in these days of exact science. Well, that is 
a temptation which besets us all: but one which it is our 
business to resist. And it is indeed something of an irony 
that Dr. Laurie, whose own soul is possessed with a 
passionate sense of the worth and significance of meta¬ 
physics, and whose philosophy proclaims itself the philo¬ 
sophy of common sense, should expose us to this tempta¬ 
tion in so special a manner. It is a far cry, we find 
ourselves exclaiming, from common sense to this philo¬ 
sophy I We do not seriously lay this to the door of 
Dr. Laurie. It is of course in one sense true of any 
metaphysic. For while the conceptions—or, if you prefer 
so to put it, the realities—with which metaphysics are 
concerned are essentially personal and homely, and, so 
far, close to common sense and every-day experience; 
they are at the same time just the elements in experience 
which we are least in the habit of subjecting to criticism. 
They are so much part of ourselves that we seldom stand 
far enough away from them to get a view of them: and 
in that sense any critique of them presents itself to us as 
unfamiliar and even unnatural. But this tendency, in¬ 
herent in any metaphysic, is intensified in Dr. Laurie’s 
book by the form under which his metaphysic comes to 
us. He has a language and a terminology of his own 
which we can only regard as gratuitously scholastic and 
unhomely. There can be no question but that his thought 
would have come to us more easily if he could have 
written more simply. Is it necessary to use terms so harsh 
upon our Anglo-Saxon ears as the following: orectivity, 
beent (the participle of the verb to be), entitative, hcec- 
ceity, ultroneously, quiddity, averment, prescinding ? And 
must metaphysics always talk a language as divorced from 
common speech as are the following two passages, selected 
entirely at random ? 

There is, for example, Universal Being differentiated, and there¬ 
upon, and eo actu, individuated in and through its negating and affirm¬ 
ing phenomenal characters. What then ? We have beforeus a com¬ 
plex presentate which contains entity, quiddity and individuation. 
But the entity is the quiddity, and the quiddity is, in the sense-world, 
the phenomenal individuation—the “ fulfilled determinate." 

The ultimate actual then (let us rather say) is the dialectic deter¬ 
mination itself,essence as individuated in the modal, and, eo actu 
or transitu, a " determinate." Ultimate actuals are in fact Being 
and the Dialectic in their primordial “ determinates." The cosmic act 


we might say, is Creative Percipience, and the result is a unit of that 
creative percipience. These are the primodial actuals out of which 
the world is built. 

We have thought it proper to draw attention to the 
somewhat unattractive form under which Dr. Laurie 
presents his metaphysic. We hasten to add that any one 
who will worry through the form to the substance of the 
thought in this book will be well repaid. The two 
volumes here published together approach the subject 
from different sides, and do, in fact, demand separate 
consideration. We shall confine ourselves in this article 
to the first volume. The point of view there is epistemo¬ 
logical. In it Dr. Laurie attempts to arrive at the out¬ 
lines, or schema, of a metaphysic by a critical analysis of 
knowledge. The second volume will apply the results of 
this analysis to some of the problems which vex as in 
regard to the relation of God to man. 

“The primary experience is Feeling and a ‘felt other’ 
in a synthesis.” This fact—the fact, namely, of an 
“other” as in some way given in all experience—is the 
point from which Dr. Laurie’s metaphysic starts, and to 
which, we may even say, it in the end returns. It is in 
the wholeheartedness with which he clings to this 
“ primal actualisation ” (the name is his) that he sounds 
wnat is perhaps the most characteristic note of his philo¬ 
sophy. The *• given,” the “ other,” the “ object ”—these 
are for him real and independent: independent at the 
least in the sense that they do not depend for their 
reality on the perception of a finite subject. There have 
been forms of Idealism which have wished to transfer all 
reality from the side of the object to the side of the 
subject. To a “ natural realist ” such as Dr. Laurie such 
a metaphysic is merely “ ludicrous.” 

Object and subject [he writes] at first and at last and all through, 
face each other as antagonists, as reciprocally negating energies. This 
is what I mean by Natural Realism. 

Plurality [he says again] is an undoubted empirical fact, and each 
thing must have its own centre of energy, or be merely the illusory 
many of a one life : and this is a fatalistic monism. 

Or once more: 

Natural Realism says that the reality and actuality of an object are 
in the consciousness of it for the subject that feels and knows; but 
that the object perse is as much a reality and actuality as the subject 
per se ; neither more nor less. 

This is a sound and healthy realism. It maintains that 
we must accept either the whole of what experience 
gives us, or none of it. Now experience, equally on the 
attuent plane and on the plane of dialectic—which we 
may perhaps render, for the enlightenment of the un¬ 
initiated, by “ equally on the plane of immediate appre¬ 
hension and on the p ane of reflective perception ”— 
experience gives us in each case an “ other ” as incontest¬ 
ably as it gives us a self: and philosophy can only be true 
to the experience of which it claims to be the interpreta¬ 
tion if it recognise from the start “ and all through ” that 
the self and the not-self rest upon the same foundation. 

This aspect, however, of Realism is not the whole truth. 
Possibly even it is not the more important side of the 
truth—though we do not feel sure that Dr. Laurie would 
accept this way of putting it. At any rate it is essential 
to remember that the other side of the independence, as 
against each other, of self and “ other " is the dependence 
of both on the Whole or Being within which they are. 

If the absolute objective idealist means merely to say that what I» 
a finite conscious subject, feel and know can ultimately be conceived 
of only as existing in an Infinite Absolute Consciousnes, in which I 
am in some way involved, although only as a finite consciousness, I 
shall not care to quarrel with him. 

Moreover, subject and object must be conceived of as 
having some community one with the other. “ To believe 
in the total disparateness of res cogitans and res extensa is 
in my opinion to give up ultimate philosophy.” In other 
words, the external world, just because we are capable of 
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understanding it, cannot be wholly alien from the thought 
which appropriates it. The mind—and this is but one 
point out of many in which we catch in Dr. Laurie’s 
metaphysic an echo of the metaphysic of Aristotle—must 
in some sense find itself in the'world which it knows. The 
“ dialectic ” (that is what Dr. Laurie prefers to call it) 
which is the essence of thought, and which is in a sense 
the “ formal ” element in experience, must not be con¬ 
ceived of as a form imposed by the subject upon a sense 
material which in itself is formless and unmeaning. On 
the contrary, it is nearer the truth to say that the dialectic 
only emerges in the mind of the subject because it is already 
in nature. The formal element in things which makes the 
world a cosmos is, for Dr. Laurie, “ a factual element in 
every object.” The dialectic activity of mind, showing 
itself in the categories of thought, is “ a mere continuing 
of Objective Dialectic into the subject.” "Subjective 
dialectic is only the Cosmic way whereby the dialectic of 
things reaches me.” " It is the Logic of the mind of man 
because it is the Logic of Things.” If it be necessary to 
Kantianism to regard the Categories as imposed upon an 
alien material through the operation of the understanding 
upon it, then Dr. Laurie certainly is no Kantian. While 
the mind is, in his view, essentially active in experience— 
does not merely *' receive ” the dialectic in things, but 
“ takes ” it—that is possible only because the Thought- 
principles which are operative in the subject are already 
built into the constitution of the objective world. 

Subjective mind, as self-conscious dialectic, is in continuity with the 
universal dialectic which forces itself into the individual empirical 
subject as a free initiating energy. 

Yes—a free initiating energy. We have here a cardinal 
point in Dr. Laurie’s metaphysic. On the one hand, the 
free activity of the subject, who has to be his own centre 
of energy : and on the other hand his dependence upon 
the Infinite Source of all Being. Dr. Laurie will have 
nothing to say to any metaphysic which does not do full 
justice to the independence and freedom of the individual. 
Epistemology—and it is from epistemology that he is in 
this first volume approaching metaphysics—reveals the 
individual to us as not merely passive in thought, but as 
exercising initiative. Reason is itself an exercise of Will. 
It is indeed just this spontaneity which distinguishes 
Reason from the animal consciousness. " On this primary 
fact of pure intelligence,” says Dr. Laurie, “ not of moral 
or pathological motive, I ultimately rest Will as free and 
autonomous.” 

How is this spontaneity of the individual to be recon¬ 
ciled with the omnipresence, in subject and in object alike, 
of the One ? We have already seen that the dialectic in 
nature, which makes it an intelligible system, is the 
manifestation of Mind as externalised; and that know¬ 
ledge results from the marriage of this external dialectic 
with the dialectic in the apprehending Subject. But what 
guarantee have we in this for the real spontaneity of the 
individual ? Dr. Laurie can himself write: “ the subjective 
dialectic is merely the dialectic of the system energising 
in him as Will-Reason.” What then is there to prevent 
us from interpreting the fact of "knowing” as the 
exercise in us of a dialectic of which we are no more than 
the automatic vehicle ? Against any objection of this 
sort Dr. Laurie can only set his own faith. And this he 
does in all confidence. He bases his idealism on a criticism 
of knowledge which " reveals a pure will movement whose 
form is a dialectic emerging out of the attuitional sub¬ 
ject.” And he boldly asserts that “within the vast orb 
of the Absolute there is freedom in the form of finite 
reason.” 

Metaphysically he finds the ground of this freedom, 
which is for him synonymous with individuality, in what 
he calls Negation. 

Negation in the cosmic process constitutes me •• myself,” and that 
tree ** itself." 


Negation, in other words, is just the principle of dif¬ 
ferentiation, whereby the One realises itself in the Many, 
without sacrifice of its oneness. We say “ realises itself ” 
advisedly: for the many are called into existence by the 
one in order to its own completion. 

The life or externalization of Absolute Being is as a matter of fact 
in and through Its own negation. 

Or again, 

Universal Being can live only in that which, as different and finite, 
is Its own negation. 

And this negation is not outside, and over against, the 
one, but within it. Not one and many, but one in many, 
is the true formula: or, as Dr. Laurie characteristically 
puts it, “ there is not Being and negation, but Being in 
its own negation.” “ The negation,” he says elsewhere, 
“ itself is beent.” It may be difficult to understand the 
how of this relation—and indeed the world-old problem of 
metaphysic would have melted away if we could see how 
the One maintains its oneness in and through difference— 
but we must cling to the fact of it, unless we are prepared 
to give up philosophy. Dr. Laurie certainly will not sacri¬ 
fice either term in the relation ; either the true oneness of 
the whole, or the true reality (which for him carries with 
it the independence) of the parts. And in consequence he 
is faced with apparent contradictions. On the one hand 
we find him saying, “ From a universal point of view even 
men and angels are adjectives, substantial adjectives,” in 
the sense that they live and move and have their being 
within the one Absolute Being “which holds all (so-called) 
realities as qualities of itself.” On the other hand each 
individual is, for him, so truly a “ for-itself working out 
its own existence ” that God himself “ does not hold the 
reality of a tree in the hollow of his hand.” 

But this contradictory aspect of the relation of the 
One and the Many is not one of which Dr. Laurie is afraid. 
Nor need we blame him for that. We may, however, be 
allowed to question whether it is really epistemological 
considerations which have led him to this doctrine of the 
independence of the individual. Epistemology, we have 
already agreed, reveals to us an activity in judgment: but 
can it be said to offer us any answer to the question how 
far in that activity the individual has it in his power to 
oppose, perhaps to thwart, the will of the Whole ? We 
are tempted to think that the answer to this question has 
been determined for Dr. Laurie by considerations not 
purely epistemological. 

One healthy result of Dr. Laurie’s realism is the re¬ 
habilitation of the phenomenal. We have heard much in 
recent years of the contrast between Appearance and 
Reality. Dr. Laurie brings us back to Common Sense 
when he insists that the quality or mode of a thing, its 
appearance, is; and that knowledge of it is, to that 
extent, knowledge of the real. “ The mode,” he tells us, 
“is just as real as essence is: more real, we may say, 
because it is essence fulfilled.” The essence of an indi¬ 
vidual, he more than once reminds us, is not concealed 
by its predicates, but revealed in them. And, consistently 
with this, knowledge of the phenomenal is not relative in 
the sense that it is knowledge of the unreal; but only in 
the sense that it is knowledge of the part. Within the 
system to which he is confined man’s knowledge is 
absolute. 

And here, for the present at any rate, we must leave 
Dr. Laurie. There are further points on which we could 
wish to have said something ; in particular on the part 
which the Undetermined plays in his metaphysic—whether 
as the source of determination, or as the goal to which the 
individual soul returns after and beyond knowledge. But 
we have exceeded our limits already. And it will be a 
pleasure to have some excuse for returning to Dr. Laurie 
again. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH HISTORY 

The Political History of England. In twelve volumes. Vol. xi. 

By the late Hon. George Bhodrick. Completed and 

revised by J. K. Fotheringham. (Longmans, 7 s. fid.) 

The survey of our English story which Messrs. Longman 
undertook in their “ Political History ” is now approach¬ 
ing its close; and the penultimate volume—the eleventh 
out of twelve—lies before us. This instalment carries the 
narrative from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
down to the Reform period, and leaves it to be finished by 
the very competent pen of Mr. Sidney Low. The present 
volume was written by Mr. George Brodrick, the late 
Warden of Merton, and reveals both the excellences and 
the limitations of that good man. Mr. Brodrick gloried 
in a style which hung about him like the folds of a Roman 
toga, and on one subject hecultiyated prejudices of aquite 
passionate kind. He hated Ireland : and perhaps a cer¬ 
tain memory of the Parnell Commission made him hate it 
more. With that single exception, he possessed the judicial 
jnind, and a type of mental patience which admirably 
qualified him for the kind of summary work which is 
required in these volumes. 

On the whole, Messrs. Longman have been justified by 
the results of this undertaking. For its best products, 
history must depend on the individual genius. The human 
story requires an interpreter. Even a wrong interpreta¬ 
tion is better than none at all. The only reason why 
man studies his past at all is to obtain some guide to the 
future. All the great historians—from Thucydides to 
Macaulay and Carlyle—have found meanings and lessons 
in the past: and it is for that very reason that they are 
great historians. But the whole of their work must depend 
ultimately on accurate research. The annalist must pre¬ 
cede the historian; and the more annalists there are to 
prepare the way, the greater will be our historians. Here 
is a sphere where “ spade-work ” is never wasted. 

Messrs. Longman have found the clue to the historical 
Works of the future in combination. The vastness of the 
materials will compel historians to this method. No man 
nowadays can be an expert in more than one period: and 
it is difficult enough to know all that is to be known about 
that. Much blame has been lavished on Froude for mis¬ 
takes of copying. Might not he have avoided most of 
those mistakes if he had trained a good copyist to do the 
work for him ? Professor Gardiner wore himself out with 
the labours of transcription. But surely every Professor 
of History ought to have at least one, if not two, clerks 
attached to his chair, whose work it would be to become 
familiar with mediaeval handwritings, and to copy old 
manuscripts with accuracy. 

Perhaps, after all, the most useful part of these volumes 
will be the appendices containing lists of authorities. It 
is impossible in so short a compass to supersede these 
authorities or to give any adequate digest of them. 
Mr. Brodrick labours at the oar: but too often his pages 
are little more than a summary of our old friend, the 
" Annual Register.” The plain fact is that the only really 
pleasant way of reading history is to get behind both the 
historians and the annalists and to read the living letters 
and lively memoirs of the day. The memoirs alone explain 
the French Revolution: the English Court of the late 
eighteenth century will become intelligible only to those 
who read Fanny Burney’s diary. Similarly, the Hutchinson 
memoirs and the Verney papers throw a flood of light on 
the Civil War times: and the Paston letters alone give 
you back the England of the Wars of the Roses. 

If, then, these volumes gave us only a summary of 
authorities, they would be immensely valuable. But they 
give us much more. They supply us with a set of invalu¬ 
able reference-books for our libraries: and they provide 
for students bocks which, in tone and temper, are admir¬ 
ably adapted for giving the first impressions of English 
history. 


THE SIGN 

“ As like as brother to brother 
Is Love to Lust 
How can I tell, my Mother, 

Love from Lust ? 

“ The eyes of each are as springs 
Clear and sweet; 

On the shoulders of each are wings— ” 
“Child on the feet, 

“ On the feet of Love are wings I 
On the feet of Lust 
For a sign and a warning clings 
A little dust.” 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


LANDSCAPE IN THE BRONTE 
NOVELS 

It is possible that no one will again convey within the 
pages of a single work the sense of atmosphere with which 
Emily Bronte informed “ Wuthering Heights.” These 
and a few poems are all that her genius has left to us; 
she died at the outset of her career, and her reputation 
would seem to be sustained less by her own literary 
efforts than by the magnificent success which her elder 
sister achieved. 

Upon examining the book in question we find that the 
descriptions of scenery are in all cases brief, though extra¬ 
ordinarily effective; they are used for no purposes of 
padding but simply because they are essential to the story 
itself, as inevitable as the unfolding of the plot. Swin¬ 
burne in his sympathetic note on the Brontes affirms that 
there was indeed “ a dark unconscious instinct of primitive 
nature-worship in the passionate great genius of Emily 
Bronte which found no corresponding quality in her 
sisters.” 

Hers was what he calls the “ tragic use of landscape ” ; 
her love for the moors, he says : 

exhales as a fresh wild odour from a bleak shrewd soil, from every 
storm-swept page of “Wuthering Heights.” Ail the heart of the 
league-long billowsof rolling and breathing and brightening heather is 
blown with the breath of it on our faces as we read ; and ail the wind 
and all the sound and all the fragrance and freedom and gloom and 
glory of the high north moorland. 

The Spirit of Place possessed her; she had tracked it to 
its inmost shrine. The love of the “ brown hills ” was in 
her blood recalling the passionate lines of her great con¬ 
temporary, Elizabeth Browning: 

My own hills 1 Are you ’ware of me my hills 

How I burn toward you ? Do you feel to-night 

The urgency and yearning of my soul 

As sleeping mothers feel the sucking babe 

And smile ? . . . Still ye go 

Your own determined, calm, indifferent way 

Toward sunrise, shade by shade, and light by light. 

And as that beloved prospect from Bellosguardo across 
the serene and shining Val D’Arno to the purple hills of 
Vallombrosa and the “silver spear-points” of the 
Carrara mountains, with the green length of the plain 
broken by the white City of Flowers, was dear to 
Elizabeth Browning, so were the bleak grey moorlands 
above Haworth dear to the heart of Emily Bronte. No 
one who has seen the beauty of those moors beyond 
Keighley in August when the pink flush of blossoming 
heather clothes them with a glory of colour can ever forget 
the sight. It is with a cry of sharpest nostalgia that 
Catherine Earnshaw recounts to Nellie Deans her dream 
of finding herself in Heaven. 

Heaven [she says] did not seem to be my home, and I broke my 
heart with weeping to come back to earth, and the angels were so 
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angry that they flung me out into the middle of the heath on the top o 
Wutnering Heights where I awoke sobbing for joy. 

In this poignant passage we obtain a glimpse of 
the feeling Emily Bronte had for those wind-swept spaces 
where her childhood had been spent—of her craving for 
them when for a time she was transplanted to the uncon¬ 
genial atmosphere of a foreign school. She writes of 
them always with an incontestable truth, as of things 
desperately dear and familiar and intimate, with the result 
that they become to the reader suggestive word-pictures 
that linger in the memory. 

Perhaps there is nothing more pathetic in the whole 
book than the scene where Catherine Linton, having torn 
her pillow in feverish frenzy, proceeds to pull out the 
feathers and arrange them one by one on the sheet. 

That’s a turkey’s [she murmured to herself], and this is a wild-duck’s, 
and this is a pigeon's. Ah, they put pigeon's feathers into the pillows 
—no wonder 1 couldn't die! And here is a moor-cock's, and this— 
I should know it among a thousand— it's a lapwing's, fionuy bird 
wheeling over our heads in the middle of the moor 1 It wanted to get 
to its nest, for the clouds had touched the swells and it felt rain 
coming. This feather was picked up from the heath. The bird was 
not shot; we saw its nest in the winter full of little skeletons. 

Always homesick for the Heights, she tells Linton, when 
he puts some golden crocuses on her piliow : “These are 
always the earliest flowers at the Heights—they remind 
me of soft thaw winds and nearly-melted snow.” 

The snow has quite gone down here, darling [Linton says in reply]’ 
and I only see two white spots on the whole range of moors j the sky 
is blue and the larks are singing, and the becks and brooks are brim 
full. 

Thus in a few words she gives us a picture delicately 
fashioned of the tardy Yorkshire spring, and we know that 
site must have watched these things happen until they 
had become a part of her life. 

Every word of description in “ Wutheriog Heights ” 
accentuates the tragic gloom of the story so that it seems 
to become incorporated with the remote, lonely moorland, 
wild, grey and desolate, that forms its background. 
And throughout with a consummate if half-uncon9cious 
art Emily Bronte voices her own passionate love for the 
grey solitudes around Haworth. She expresses it most 
definitely in the words of the elder Catherine in her 
moments of acute nostalgia for her childhood’s home. 
For Catherine is always an alien at the Grange; in her 
last illness she urges Nellie Deans to pull up the blinds 
that she may see the distant light shining at Wuthering 
Heights, and open the window that she may feel the wind 
as it “ comes straight from the moors.” One of the most 
perfect passages of description is given just before that 
last terrible meeting of Catherine and Heathcliff. It is 
full of quiet calm, as if to show in greater contrast the wild, 
passionate scene that follows it: 

Gimmerton chapel bells were still ringing and the full mellow flow 
of the beck came soothingly to the ear. It was a sweet substitute for 
the yet absent murmur of the summer foliage which drowned that 
music about the Grange when the trees were in leaf. At Wuthering 
Heights it always sounded ou quiet days following a great thaw or a 
season of steady rain. 

One is, perhaps, glad that this wild book has a peaceful 
and happy conclusion. It ends in the words of Mr. Lock- 
wood, as he stands beside the grave of the elder Catherine 
which had been “ dug on a green slope in the corner of 
the kirkyard where the wall is so low that heath and 
bilberry plants have climbed over it from the moor ”: 

I lingered [he says] round them under that benign sky; watched the 
moths fluttering among the heath and harebells, listened to the soft 
wind breathing through the grass and wondered how any one could 
ever imagine unqniet slumbers for the sleepers in that quiet earth. 

In her preface to " Wuthering Heights,” written after 
the death of her sister, Charlotte Bronte indignantly 
repudiates the idea that the book was by the author of 
“ J ane Eyre ”—“ an earlier and ruder attempt by the same 
pen." It is impossible r.ot to wonder now at this inspired 
suggestion of the critics. For it is certain that few Bronte 


lovers will readily admit the superiority of “Jane Eyre ” 
or “Villette” over “ Wuthering Heights.” “Wuthering 
Heights ” has not the sustained dramatic force, the thrilling 
interest, of “Jane Eyre,” nor the bitter humour, the 
perfect development that characterise “ Villette.” But as 
a work of art not a few have found it incontestably 
superior. There is scarcely a sentence one would wish to 
change. The fundamental fault o? its construction vanishes 
with the second reading. The reader may be a little con¬ 
fused at first—may find himself unable to discover who is 
who. The manner of its narration by an old housekeeper 
to the tenant, Mr. Lockwood, who at times intervenes with 
his own story, told also in the first person, is essentially 
awkward. These faults are the faults of inexperience, 
and ignorance of technical form; they cannot mar the 
book as a whole any more than the absurd scene of 
“ Baroness Ingram of Ingram Park ” can mar the immortal 
history of “Jane Eyre.” 

Chailotte Brrn’.c is never lavish of description. In 
“Jane Eyre,” indeed, there is little scope for it, the story 
rushes on at too great a pace, yet the scenes are engraved 
eternally upon the memory. It is in “ Shirley ”—probably 
the least read of her books—that Charlotte Bronte’s use 
of landscape is most prominent, yet even there she is 
always economical of her local colour. We feel at once 
that, like Emily’s, it is autobiographical, that when she 
writes of the moors it is of familiar things deeply engraved 
upon a receptive, observant mind. There is an unforget¬ 
table scene where Caroline Helston describes how she 
once watched the clouds come down from the mountains : 

I stood at the window an hour watching them. The hills seemed 
rolled in a sullen mist, and when the rain fell in whitening sheets they 
were blotted from the prospect, they were washed from the world. 

We know, too, that Haworth is in her mind when she 
writes of wandering across the “ boundless waste of deep 
heather, seeing nothing but wild sheep, hearing nothing 
bat the cries of wild birds.” Those desolate solitudes 
were as dear to her as to her sister, but she had not quite 
the same poignant gift of expressing them. I think the 
reason of this may be found in the fact that Emily Bronte 
was a poet in a sense that neither of her sisters were ; she 
had the delicate discrimination, the art of observing 
nature from the fine standpoint of the poet. Charlotte 
Bronte comes nearest to it when she describes St. John’s 
last look at the moors before he leaves for India : 

The breeze was from the west; it came over the hills sweet with 
scents of heath and rush ; the sky was of stainless blue. . . . We 
reached the first stragglers of a battalion of rocks guarding a sort of 
pass beyond which the beck rushed down a waterfall and where still, 
a little further on, the mountain shook off turf and flower, had only 
heath for raiment and crag for gem ; where it guarded the forlorn 
hope of solitude and a last refuge for silence. 

The ending of “ Villette” is ushered in with a strange 
force ; she seems to break through the Bronte restraint 
and reserve; she will not write of the tragedy in words, 
but we feel it, sinister and foreboding, in every line : 

The skies hang full and dark, a rack sails from the west; the clouds 
cast themselves into strange forms —arches and broad radiations; 
there rise resplendent mornings, glorious, royal, purple as monarch iu 
his state . . . the heavens are one flame. . . . 

That storm roared frenzied for seven days ; it did not cease till the 
Atlantic was strewn with wrecks. Not till the destroying angel of 
tempest had achieved his perfect work would he fold the wings whose 
waft was thunder—the tremor of whose plumes was storm. 

The story of the Prontes has been told too often. But 
we know in the words of Charlotte Bronte (in which she 
briefly alludes to the ever-present tragedy of their 
brother Bramwell)—that they had been called upon to 
“ contemplate near at hand and for a long time, the 
terrible effects of talents misused and faculties abused.” 
There can be little doubt that this sinister influence, 
obtruding upon the serenity of the lonely Yorkshire 
parsonage, exercised a strong effect upon the thoughts 
and the writings of all three sisters. It gave a certain 
morbidity to the work of both Charlotte and Anne; 
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they seemed unable to shake themselves free from it. 
But Emily Bronte may be said to have regarded it with a 
sense of detachment. In its wildest, most lawless, most 
passionate scenes, “Wuthering Heights” is never 
morbid; the incidents are related with a sang-froid, a 
ralrpnps<i that are the more surprising when we consider 
the source that inspired them. We detect in it the spirit 
which would not surrender—which made Emily Bronte 
desire to meet death “standing up”—a something dour 
and unquenchable in her nature, stubborn in its resist¬ 
ance to the worst onslaughts of fate. Of her Charlotte 
Bronte writes that “ day by day when I saw with what a 
front she met suffering I looked on her with an anguish of 
wonder and love ... I have never seen her parallel in 
anything.” 

Summer after summer the moors from Keighley to 
Haworth are clad in their garb of royal purple and one 
may still wander among those solitudes—hearing nothing 
but the cries of wild birds and the murmur of the swollen 
beck as it flows over the pebbles—and dream of the brave 
sisters who against such fearful odds gave these immortal 
works to the world. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE LATER POEMS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 

Hazlitt in one of the greatest passages of his prose made 
a kind of epic of the adventures of Coleridge’s mind among 
the arts and philosophies and religions of the world, and his 
epic concluded with the bitter reflection that all this mass 
of learning and eloquence had ended in swallowing doses 
of oblivion and in writing paragraphs for the Courier. 
If there were any living writer capable of making such an 
epic about William Morris he would not have to deal only 
with the adventures of a mind, with dreams and passive 
experiences, nor would there be any bitterness of disap¬ 
pointment in his close. For Morris, who began like Coleridge 
with a poetry of pure romance and who rivalled even 
•Coleridge in his curiosity and learning, was never even 
threatened by the dangers that overcame Coleridge and 
have weakened so many minds like his. He was not one 
of those who cannot find their way out of dreams into an 
inspiring reality. Romance for him was not an idle refuge 
from facts that he feared, nor did he lose his music with 
his youth. Having dreamt of a beautiful world, he was 
not satisfied with his dream but tried to make it come true. 
He acted as well as thought like a poet, and therefore he 
was able at last to make his poetry out of his own actions. 
The few poets who have done this are the heroes of their 
kind, and they die in a glory of victory like that which 
surrounded Nelson at Trafalgar. They are men whom no 
experience can rob of their hope and their passion, who 
love life and yet withstand it, who endure without falling 
into any habit of dull acquiescence, in whom the ardour 
of dawn persists through the burden and heat of the day 
until it is renewed in the flush of sunset. Many even 
of those who most admire Morris have regretted that, 
like Milton, he should have spent so much of his middle 
age upon the bitterness of controversy. They think that 
the great poet, the great artist, was wasted in declaiming 
to indifferent crowds at street corners. They forget what 
a terrible amount of living must go to the making of a few 
great verses ; and they, like the rest of the world, seem 
not to be aware that a few poems of Morris’s late life are 
of a different order of greatness from anything which he 
wrote while he was still content to be only a poet and an 
artist. Morris himself would have been angry at any 
attempt to justify his actions by the quality of his writings. 
So great was his desire to better the lives of the poor that 
he came to think of his poetry almost as a stolen amuse¬ 
ment, and he wrote but little of it in his later years. 
That little may do more at last to persuade the world 
than all his preaching; for poetry was his proper language 


and in poetry alone was he able to make men see the glory 
of what he desired and so to inflame them with his 
desire. Yet we may be sure that, unless his desire had 
been strong enough to move him to preach at street 
comers, it would never have moved him to write poetry 
like " The Message of the March Wind ” or “ Mother and 
Son.” 

These poems contain secrets of life that were hidden from 
all the other great poets of his time and from all the 
statesmen and philosophers; yet they are expressed in 
words so simple that an age which loves complexity for 
its own sake cannot understand their wisdom and power. 
Men read the “Defence of Guenevere,” and “Jason,” 
and “The Earthly Paradise.” But they seem to read 
“ Sigurd ” but little and “ Poems by the Way” scarcely 
at all. Very likely after “ The Earthly Paradise ” the 
world came to the conclusion that Morris had written 
enough poetry and took it for granted that “ Sigurd ” was 
only another long poem of the same kind. But the few 
who have read “ Sigurd ” know that it is a tale, not of 
things that never have been, but of things that are; that 
Morris chose to tell this story of heroes because life for 
him had become a heroic story full of wonder and beauty 
yet tainted by some malignant power that he, like Sigurd, 
went forth to discover and destroy. The evil things of 
the old Saga, the gold and the magic draught that bewil¬ 
dered Sigurd, seem in Morris’s poem to be symbols of all 
the evil of life; and when Sigurd, his mind clouded by 
the potion, rides blindly round the house of Brynhild, he 
seems to be an image of Morris himself ranging about the 
fires of industry and feeling that his strength too is bewil¬ 
dered by some spell that will not let him pierce them. 
Indeed the forces that make for the death of Sigurd and 
the end of the Nibelungs are vague and inexplicable in 
his telling of the story, as the forces that turn the labours 
of men to ugliness and squalor then seemed vague and 
inexplicable to Morris himself. 

“Sigurd” was published in 1876, and it was about this 
time that his mind began to be troubled with political 
questions. He had long wondered what ailed the modern 
world that it could produce nothing but ugliness. Now 
he saw that this ugliness was the symptom of a deep 
disease, and gradually all his passion and thought were 
gathered together into a desire to cure it. He learnt to 
pity the world with a compassion so great that it left him 
no energy to spare for any more long works of original 
poetry; but in 1885 a series of poems of his began to 
appear in the Commonweal, the paper of the newly founded 
Socialist League. The first of them was “ The Message of 
the March Wind.” Among others were “ Mother and Son,” 
and “ The Half of Life Gone.” All of them were published 
afterwards in “ Poems by the Way ” together with other 
poems new and old of varying merit. “Poems by the 
Way” appeared in 1891. Many volumes of minor poetry 
have had more notice and praise than it has ever had; and 
this is my excuse for speaking of it now. I do not know 
why it has been neglected; perhaps because some of the 
poems in it are full of socialism; perhaps because they 
are all very simple; and very likely because the world is 
rather tired of the Earthly Paradise. But whatever the 
reason may be, the world is losing a great deal through its 
neglect. Morris always wrote his poetry too quickly, and 
there are faults of haste even in some of the best of these 
poems; but they are very small faults, while their merits 
are of a kind not to be found in any other poetry of our 
time. Morris had written poetry of pure romance, and 
then he turned away from romance to face the evils of his 
own day. He had looked first into the past and then into 
the present. In these poems he seems to look through the 
present into a future growing out of it and yet flushed 
with all the glory of the past, as if he were watching the 
life of man from a great height at sunset and strai ning 
towards the distances that would be revealed at dawn. 
But with this breadth of vision he combines the simplicity 
and clearness and poignancy of a ballad written about 
particular men and women. When Shelley dreamed of a 
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golden age to be be could not connect it in any way with 
the present or with men and women as he knew them. 
Something wonderful was to happen, like the rising of 
Demogorgon in “Prometheus Unbound," and then the 
heart of man and of nature itself would be changed. The 
moon and the earth would sing songs of joy together and 
all harsher sounds would be lost in their music. Shelley 
could think of nothing for regenerated man to do in his 
Paradise except wander among the flowers and write 
poetry about his own happiness, and his regenerated man 
seems to have lost his humanity with his sorrows. But 
Morris thought of the men and women that he knew, not 
transformed by any miraculous change of nature, but 
freed by their own effort from the accidental evils of to¬ 
day. He imagined for them a life such as he had made 
for himself, full of delightful labours justly requited yet 
free from his own trouble of seeing all the world less 
fortunate than himself. His dream was not of a flowery 
wilderness of beautiful wild creatures, but of a common¬ 
wealth that should make a well-ordered garden of the 
world, subduing it with happy toil and adorning it with 
noble buildings. He knew by experience what are the 
pleasures that never weary the mind of healthy man, and 
he enumerates them in this passage of “The Day is 
Coming”: 

And what wealth then shall be left us 
When none shall gather gold 
To buy his friend in the market, 

And pinch and pine the sold ? 

Nay, what save the lovely city, 

And the little house on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty 
And the happy fields we till; 

And the homes of ancient stories, 

The tombs of the mighty dead ; 

And the wise men seeking out marvels, 

And the poet’s teeming head; 

And the painter’s hand of wonder ; 

And the marvellous fiddle-bow, 

And the banded choirs of music : 

All those that do and know. 

Morris is the only poet who could have written such a 
ballad of the hopes of man, for to him alone had those 
hopes become as real and as definite as any tale of real 
men and women was to a ballad-maker. 

But even more moving is the Message of the March Wind 
with its contrast between the delight of happy lovers in 
the beauty of the earth and of the past and the lot of the 
city poor who can never enjoy that beauty. 

From township to township, o'er down and by tillage 
Far far have we wandered and long was the day : 

But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 

Where over the grey wall the church riseth grey. 

There is the delight expressed as only Morris could have 
expressed it; and then the wind blowing from London 
calls to his mind those to whom he cannot communicate 
it even with his magic of words. 

This land we have loved in our hope and our leisure 
For them hangs in heaven, high out of their reach ; 

The wide hills o’er the sea-plain for them have no pleasure, 

The grey homes of their fathers no story to teach. 

The singers have sung and the builders have builded, 

The painters have fashioned their tales of delight; 

For what and for whom hath the world's book been gilded, 
When all is for these but the blackness of night ? 

But all the elements of his inspiration are most com¬ 
pletely gathered and fused together in the poem called 
“ Mother and Son.” In it a mother tells her baby of all 
the innermost secrets of her heart. The setting of the 
poem is so contrived that the poet too is able to speak in 
it of all the things that most deeply move him. The 
mother is a country woman now in London, who can 
contrast the joys of her past life with the miseries of the 
town. 


Now, to thee alone will I tell it 
That thy mother's body is fair, 

In the guise of the country maidens 
Who play with the sun and the air; 

Who nave stood in the row of the reapers 
In the August afternoon, 

Who have sat by the frozen water 
In the high day of the moon, 

When the lights of the Christmas feasting 
Were dead in the house on the hill. 

And the wild geese gone to the salt-marsh 
Had left the winter stilL 

In a most wonderful passage she fancies that she can 
whisper these joys into the mind of her child, so that he 
shall keep them through all the labours of his life. 

Ah, son, in the days of thy strife, 

If thy soul could but harbour a dream 
Of the blossom of my life. 

It would be as the sunlit meadows 
Beheld from a tossing sea, 

And thy soul should look on a vision 
Of the peace that is to be. 

For the son is to carry on the work of the father, who is 
such a one as Morris himself, and the mother dreams 
that her child, begotten unlike the children of the city in 
a great love and hope, shall grow to be the deliverer of the 
world. 

But sure from the wise and the simple 
Shall the mighty come to birth ; 

And fair were my fate, beloved, 

If I be yet on the earth 

When the world is awaken at last. 

And from mouth to mouth they tell 
Of thy love and thy deeds and thy valour, 

And thy hope that none can quell. 

So the poem ends. It is full, no doubt, of memories of 
Morris’s own youth, of his own hopes and fears and loves, 
but they are all adapted to the speaker with a divination 
of a woman’s heart such as no other writer except Tolstoy 
could have practised; and Tolstoy himself, with his oriental 
half despair of man’s efforts could not have practised it 
to so noble a purpose. As an instance of this divination 
I will give a passage in which the mother recognises that 
her child will never again be so much her own as he is 
now. 

Lo amidst London I lift thee. 

And how little and light thou art, 

And thou without hope or fear. 

Thou hope and fear of my heart! 

Lo here thy body beginning, 

O son, and thy soul and thy life ; 

But how will it be if thou Uvest 
And enterest into the strife, 

And in love we dwell together 
When the man is grown in thee, 

When thy sweet speech I shall hearken, 

And yet 'twixt thee and me 
Shall rise the wall of distance, 

That round each one doth grow, 

And maketh it hard and bitter 
Each other’s thoughts to know. 

There are many other beautiful things in “ Poems by the 
Way,” but this, I think, is the chief of them all. It is a 
poem that no youthful imagination could have produced; 
for it is full of the wisdom of years and pain, of hopes 
made real by labour and disappointment, of the love that 
only comes with knowledge. It is as simple as an old 
song because Morris was in no doubt about what he 
desired for himself and for the world; it has all the 
magical sound and imagery of romance because his dreams 
were fashioned out of real things and with them he 
laboured to make his dreams come true. It is not a kind 
of fairy gift, a charm to make us forget the world; but 
rather a charm to make us love it, for, like the great 
actions of heroes, it gives us a deeper sense of the beauty 
and promise of human life. 

A. Clutton Brock. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “ Verses for Children 
by A .] 
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DRAMA 

THE WINTER’S TALE 

It was in the nature of things that the talented and ver¬ 
satile author of Bootle’s Baby should be attracted by the 
stage. Vast though the public of a popular novelist, how 
much vaster that of even the unpopular playwright! A 
failure has to be witnessed by at least five hundred 
persons, a very much larger audience than is usually 
vouchsafed to a volume of poems or an unsuccessful 
volume of essays; but, when the dramatist is, as in the 
present case, a household word, a classic of heart, hearth 
and home, his or her sphere of influence is capable of 
immense development on the boards of a theatre. I 
admire the way in which Mr. Beerbohm Tree, always sure 
of his audience, has assumed that every one will know 
John Strange Winter. The play requires-no title, like a 
conjuring tiick at Maskelyne’s; following an idiom it is 
styled simply The Winter’s Tale. And indeed we have all 
come to talk about Pinero’s play and Sutro’s play, or, m 
cases when the management outshines the drama, we say 
“ Barker’s production,” “ Bourchier's latest.” Sooner or 
later all our great philosophic novelists—Hall Caine, 
Robert Hichens, Sir Gilbert Parker, Conan Doyle, 
A. E. W. Mason—become either members of Parliament 
or dramatists. We live in a transition age. It is due 
doubtless to what Ibsen calls somewhere “ The law of 
small change.” A great actor has recently become a 
dramatic critic. Dramatic critics are nearly always 
dramatists in petto. It is inevitable that these emigrants 
should carry some of the luggage of a former existence 
into the new countries of their adoption. 

I once knew' an auctioneer’s son who, becoming a lite¬ 
rary gent, objecied to the phrase ‘‘under the circum¬ 
stances” because the metaphor suggested the paternal 
hammer. Nothing so morbid has affected our dramatist. 
She is anxious to remind us of former triumphs as a story 
teller. Leontes, though fashionably tailored by Mr. Percy 
McQuoid and disguised for the King of Sicily, is merely 
Booties ; while the old seaside favourite is physically re¬ 
incarnated in the baby Perdita, left behind on the beach. 
There is always about this writer’s work a freshness, a 
breezy modernity which concentrates and counteracts for 
us at the same time the essence of the age. An old play¬ 
goer and an old newspaper reader may be excused, how¬ 
ever, for pointing out to the younger generation, in the 
spirit of Mr. Algernon Ashton, some of the materials 
which have contributed to this engaging production. 
Readers of a recent and too shortly lived correspondence 
in a contemporary will recognise in “ Are we too 
squeamish ? ” the germ of the Trinacrian monarch’s final 
decision and subsequent remorse. “ Should women vote ? ” 
contained, I believe, the chrysalis of Paulina; her too 
sanguine confidence, in a coup de Venfant or in the senti¬ 
mentality of Leontes, and especially the treatment she 
received, recall the disappointment of the suffragettes 
with Mr. Asquith. But from her magnanimous error she 
solved the puzzling question: “ Is marriage a failure ? ” 
“ Unjudicial separation by Statute for sixteen years ” 
should appeal to Sir Gorell Barnes and might pacify Sir 
Walter Phiilimore. You see what Paulina Tanqueray 
would have become in another sphere of life : the cham¬ 
pion of women’s rights, and apparently an art collector, a 
sort of Mrs. Jack Gardiner, with a partiality for Giulio 
Romano. Unnecessarily wilful and unpleasantly Nor¬ 
wegian is the character of Mopsa. Admirers of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will be delighted to renew acquaintance 
with Prince Fiorizel, “ the handsomest tobacconist in 
London,” played with great spirit by Mr. Basil Gill, who 
nevertheless requires a few dancing lessons from his 
charming partner, Miss Viola Tree. With some difficulty 
I obtained a book of the words and find that the censor 
has suppressed several topical allusions, which might have 
got a hand from an unfashionable audience. ‘‘The 


Emperor of Russia was my father ” did not reach me in the 
balcony, and the play has been considerably cut for stage 
purposes ; but all lovers of Wintereana will be glad to 
learn from Mr. Tree that the text is quite pure. It still 
seems a great deal too long; but of this it is unfair to 
speak until one has witnessed the sixth performance by 
the Gregorian or Garrick calendar. With a little ingenui ty, 
and editing of the first scene, the exposure of Perdita 
(quite a pure exposure) might have finished act one; and 
Time’s monologue, one of the lamest apologies for romantic 
drama which I have ever heard from Mr. Walkley, might 
be shortened with advantage. Many of the audience 
seemed to relish the reference to a recent controversy on 
criticism: 

There is no truth at all in the oracle. 

The season shall proceed. 

The very welcome thunder which immediately follows 
and the death of Cranquebille, 1 mean Mamilius, proved 
in the words of Zadkiel’s almanac ‘* that people at this 
time of the year should avoid making rash statements.” 
The dignity of Mr. Arthur Bourchier (I mean Leontes), 
however, did not suffer; I am of a jealous disposition 
myself, and my sympathy went out to him. This, I 
think, is the greatest praise I can humbly offer that admir¬ 
able actor Mr. Arthur Bourchier (l mean Mr. Charles 
Warner) in his interpretation of a dismal part, which is 
rightly compared (in the preface to the book of the words) 
with the dreary Admetus of Euripides. Mrs. Tree acted 
so well as Paulina that when she announced Hermione’s 
death I was entirely taken in. I felt somewhat indignant 
that we were going to be cheated out of Miss Ellen Terry 
for the rest of the evening. I thought of organising a 
riot; and then I suddeuly remembered that I had not 
paid for my seat. A policeman on duty however assured 
me that Hermione came to life again. Ke had witnessed 
the rehearsal as a representative of the LoTd Chamberlain 
who said he was unable to get through the play in manu¬ 
script without going to sleep. How fortunate we are in 
possessing an intelligent official who can depute to a man 
of letters, an officer of the most potent, if not the most 
intellectual, force in the country, the task of keeping out 
anything natural or human or probable from the stage: 
never intended I am sure for the presentation of common 
experiences or so-called artistic and psychological situa¬ 
tions. But for him (economical of my pronouns my com¬ 
pliments are intended for the Lord Chamberlain and the 
policeman) who knows what Mrs. Winter’s Tale might 
have been. All that horrid story about George IV. and 
Perdita might have been raked up. Unwholesome dis¬ 
cussions about morganatic bathing and mixed marriages 
would have filled the Press, especially at the present silly 
season. Morbid crowds would have flocked to the 
Wallace Collection to see the wretched woman’s picture. 
No! such stories axe all very well for the closet, for 
history, for the Royal Academy, or for Mrs. Winter's 
shilling seaside books, but not for our pure and noble 
stage. As a writer in a Scotch paper of August 29 said: 

The poor critic is puzzled to know how to treat them ; if he should 
denounce them be simply directs attention to them and draws those 
who seek to a place where it may be found. To familiarise minds 
with the seamy side of human life is to prepare the way for a race of 
degenerates. There are at present alarming symptoms of a recru¬ 
descence of the sex problem which it was fondly hoped had expired some 
ten years ago. 

I cannot be sufficiently grateful to that journal for striking 
this note of warning. 

Let us consider how The Winter's Tale would have been 
treated by Mr. Shaw or one of his parasites, keeping in 
perspective our Scotch critic. Hermione would have been 
guilty; Mamilius would have lived, a wreck of a child, 
inheriting all the bohemian tastes of his real father, 
Polixenes. The pulmonary trouble, derived from 
Hermione, of which Doctor Camomillo had warned the 
mother, would have manifested itself before the end ol 
Act ii., and the lad would have displayed no taste for the 
manly sports distinguishing the healthy public Sicilian 
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schoolboy. Paulina, an ex-sister of Charity, proprietress 
of a Palermo cafl chanlant, would have induced Hermione 
to pose as a living picture in one of the disgraoeful turns 
which stain the Sicilian variety stage. There, she would 
be recognised from the box by the neuropathic Leontes. 
We should have heard, we may be sure, more of the 
Scandinavian ladysmaid Mopsa, the one discordant note 
as it is in an otherwise fine play which brings the scent of 
Theocritean Vetch over the footlights. I can imagine 
even the title with which Mr. Shaw would have endowed 
his unpleasantly suggestive dramalet: Ask Mamilius or 
Draw it mild —some hideous double entente of that sort. 
But why dwell on what we have fortunately escaped ? 
Let us be thankful not for the small mercies but the great 
ones afforded us by Mr. Tree, though his absence from the 
caste makes one think of Elsinore without the ghost. Miss 
Ellen Terry, of whom Madam Bernhardt said: “She is 
not a great actress, but she is more a woman than all the 
women in the world,” belies and endorses the epigram; 
for here you see her a great actress, a great personality 
and, I may almost say, a great religion. Miss Viola Tree 
need not fear that we shall accuse her of superstition in 
that she should “ kneel and implore her blessing.” 
Mrs. Tree, is, of cotnse, admirable, as usual, in her gesture, 
and particularly in rendering the blank verse, never alas! 
a very high quality in the Tale. The irritating clipped 
words: the continual crasis, as it used to be called; the 
slovenly compression of three syllables into one in order 
to make the verses scan, evince great carelessness on the 
part of the smart set in looking after their language, let 
alone their morals. No wonder that Presydent Rusefelt 
and Father Vorn and the Scotch critic are advocating 
reformation, and except that I see a certain symbolisme 
vouhie I would chide Mrs. Winter, who writes all her novels 
in delightful and straightforward English. 

Robert Ross. 


FINE ART 

THE GARDEN STUDIO 

It is strange that many people, interested in art, are 
unaware of the existence of an exhibition of extreme 
interest, which is open to the public each Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon—the “Garden Studio” of that great 
painter of romance, Edward Burne-Jones. The studio is 
situated in the garden at the back of the “ Grange,” the 
house to which the artist moved in 1867, and where he 
chiefly lived until his death in 1898. It is entered from 
Liscar Terrace, the road which runs at the back of the 
garden, and a few yards from the door can still be seen the 
long narrow slit in the wall through which large canvases 
were passed. In the re-arranged interior will be found 
most of Burne-Jones’s unfinished pictures—indeed, all the 
paintings in the room, with the exception of the Fall of 
Lucifer, are unfinished—and many beautiful pencil draw¬ 
ings. To students this exhibition is of extreme value and 
interest, showing as it does the methods and technique, and 
—more than these—the unwearying patience and loving 
care which Burne-Jones so ungrudgingly gave to every¬ 
thing relating to his work. So that this studio contains not 
only the visible proofs of the master’s care and labour, but 
also that invisible virtue which is the essence of all art. 
Here among his canvases and drawings are many interesting 
examples of his untiring application to the smallest and 
most technical details. The unfinished Merlin and Vivien 
hangs here, a witness to his scrupulous honesty of work¬ 
manship, as it was abandoned, though well advanced, on 
account of the paint not holding firmly enough to the 
canvas, but showing a tendency to peel off. Here also, 
laid aside, possibly for some technical fault, are the 
beginnings of the Garden of Pan and the fair cymbal-beat¬ 
ing Aurora, clad in flame colour, and passing with lovely 
delicate feet along the cool-coloured waterway. Facing 
the door hangs the large picture of Love’s Wayfaring, 
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abandoned at the call of Death. This canvas was among 
the last of the large pictures on which the artist was 
engaged, and would have been, had he lived to finish it, 
one of his most important works. The first sketch for it 
was begun as far back as 1871, in pencil. On the right 
of the dcor on entering hangs a large study of it on brown 
paper; but the work on the large canvas has gone hardly 
further than the drawing and primary monochrome paint¬ 
ing, and is indeed in one place not yet drawn. It repre¬ 
sents Love standing in a chariot, which is being drawn 
down a narrow street by lovers. All who meet this Car of 
Love must turn and become a yoke-fellow with those 
already harnessed to it. Among the pencil drawings on 
the high stand which runs down the centre of the studio, 
will be noticed a charming study of the head of one of the 
girls harnessed to the chariot; a subtle curious face, in 
whose beauty there is “ some strangeness,” a little far from 
the Burne-Jones “type,” which is so clear in the beauti¬ 
ful beginning of the Venus Concordia, which hangs on the 
right on entering, and just under the Passing of Venus — 
a design in water-colour for tapestry, which was the last 
design worked on by the master. In Venus Concordia 
which is a lovely antithesis to Venus Discordia —in which 
Venus and the attendant Furies watch, sinister and bale¬ 
ful, a riot of discord aud murder—the peace of the still 
garden where she sits enthroned is walled in, and lovers 
wander here across the tender grass, or rest under Spring 
trees. Cupid—a little child—sleeps on the steps of the 
throne, at the feet of Venus, and the three Graces stand 
at her right hand. In her left she holds an apple, and 
delicate columbines blossom at her feet. This picture was 
begun by a pencil drawing in the same year as the great 
Love’s Wayfaring, and was, together with the Venus Dis¬ 
cordia, part of the design for the large triptych of the story 
of “Troy Town,” of which the Wheel of Fortune is the 
completed part. In this unfinished canvas of Venus 
Concordia the painting has just arrived at the stage when 
monochrome has begun to gleam into colour, and here the 
student can easily follow some of the rather elaborate 
methods which the master employed. First a pencil 
sketch was made, with studies in elaborate detail, this 
was generally followed by a small water colour from which 
was made a large coloured drawing, generally of the size 
of the intended picture, and from this the drawing on the 
final canvas was copied, and more studies made. Only 
then was the final painting commenced. As can be noted 
in this picture, the design was first painted in thick mono¬ 
chrome—-plainly visible in the sleeping Cupid at the foot 
of the throne—and was then left to dry, often for 
months. 

On this foundation was begun the last painting, visible 
in the face of Venus, which is beginning to gain the final 
finish of surface. 

To Burne-Jones the duty of an artist included the 
laborious training of a craftsman, and the careful study 
of the materials used in his art; the permanence of the 
colours, the quality of the canvas, and such details of a 
merely technical nature. 

He once told a student that his chief difficulty had 
been the arrangement of drapery, and that he considered 
this branch of art to be dying out. To what perfection 
be brought it, and with what labour, can be seen notably 
in the delicate pencil Studies of sleeves for The Annun¬ 
ciation and of draperies for The Days of Creation. These 
studies, together with many others, of hands, feet, 
heads, armour, and the lovely drawing of Madonna lilies, 
would in themselves form an exhibition of supreme 
interest. Among them are small studies for the large 
design of Fortitude, a small full-length nude figure study, 
a head with close helmet of plate and chain armour, 
and a little tinted sketch; while among those used as 
illustrations are to be found twelve designs for the tale of 
Pygmalion and the Image, and for the story of Perseus 
ten designs in water-colour on brown paper, with a broad 
and elabarately decorated border. 

The last years of the artist’s life were to have been 
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devoted to Arthur in Avalon and Love’s Wayfaring, and 
the designs which hang in the studio of the Hill Fairies 
were intended as a pendant to the former. One regrets 
that there are no studies here for the picture itself, those 
belonging to it having passed into the hands of the owner 
of the finished painting. There is said to be an oil design 
for this picture in the possession of Lady Burne-Jones, 
but it differs considerably from the larger canvas. 
Attention should be called, among other pictures, to the 
lovely, small unfinished oil of Cupid and Psyche, where the 
dull-robed Cupid catches in his arms the falling figure of 
his beloved, while, as a dark background, flows the Styx, 
under the sombre hills. Against the darkness float and 
fall roses of flame and paler flame. Here too can be seen 
the fine single figure design of Fortitude standing upon a 
rampart unmoved amid the arrows of the enemy, and the 
design of the Sirens, which was not completed: a ship 
entering a rocky harbour between two rows of sirens, who 
watch its approach with strange sidelong gaze. A small 
oil of The Ring given to Venus should not go unnoticed. 
It would require too much space to enumerate more of 
the works contained in this Gallery, which forms a fair 
and fitting monument to the unfailing labour for, and love 
of, Art, of the painter of A World of Dreams. 


ART IN AMERICA 

The tariff on works of art, a topic of perennial interest to 
Am erican dealers and collectors, is being hotly discussed 
again in the States owing to a curious case now pending in 
the Courts. Towards the end of July there arrived in New 
York Gainsborough’s portrait of the Countess of Bristol, 
invoiced by Messrs. Agnew as possessing a value of 
£3094. This figure appears to have excited the suspicions 
of the custom house authorities, and the picture was sent 
to one of the Government’s official valuers, "Appraiser" 
Fowler, who advanced the value to £4000. Subsequently 
inquiries were made in London, with the result that the 
painting was said to be worth “ at least” £6000. There¬ 
upon the case came before Judge Somerville for re¬ 
valuation, who, acting on the information received from 
London, advanced the value of the painting from £3094, 
the entered or invoice value, to £6000, approximately 
100 per cent. Now as by United States law the seizure 
limit is only 50 per cent, the Government is entitled to 
seize the Gainsborough and hold it for rate unless a full 
board of three general appraisers reduces the increase 
made by Judge Somerville. This case will be of special 
interest to dealers in England, for more than one old- 
established firm has failed to effect a sale with American 
customers by refusing to invoice works of art at less than 
their real value, a practice which the average American 
collector regards as an ordinary business procedure. 

Further light is shed on America’s attitude towards art 
by an action which has roused the greatest indignation 
among artists and connoisseurs. The Art - Students 
League, a prominent New York society, was preparing to 
send out its usual illustrated catalogue of students’ work, 
when the entire issue was seized by an agent of the 
“ Society for the Suppression of Vice,” who not merely 
alleged that the nude studies reproduced were “ immoral,” 
but'caused the young lady acting as publisher to be 
arrested and imprisoned. She has now been released on 
bail, and if the society’s case falls through her friends 
intend to take steps to punish the agent for her unjustifi¬ 
able arrest. The leading artists and connoisseurs in the 
States are determined to “ push the fight vigorously,” for 
such actions, if upheld by law, would not only make figure 
painting an impossible profession for an American, but 
degrade the inhabitants of the States in the eyes of all 
civilised peoples who recognise the importance and sanctity 
of the art. 

A few new acquisitions made by American galleries, if 
less sensational, are worthy to be mentioned. Of these 
the most important is the purchase for the Chicago Art 


Institute of El Greco’s Assumption of the Virgin, a fine 
example of the master, which was originally in the Church 
of S. Domingo El Antigo in Toledo, whence it found its 
way through the hands of the Bourbon Prince to Messrs. 
Durand-Ruel’s galleries in Paris, where it was on exhibi¬ 
tion about eighteen months ago. 

The Metropolitan Museum of New York has wisely 
decided to set aside a special room for new acquisitions— 
which may thus be seen without searching by regular 
visitors to the Museum—and among the works now on view 
there are Whistler’s Woman in Grey, and three pictures by 
Monet and one by Pissarro, which Mr. Wm. Church 
Osborne has lent to the Museum. These are the first 
examples of French impressionist painting to be hung in 
the Museum, and they are existing much attention. 


MUSIC 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS—II 

At the end of three weeks of Promenade Concerts a sum¬ 
mary of their events may be taken as indicative of the 
general scheme adopted for the ten weeks season, although 
there are many good things to come, both among new and 
old works. In writing of the first night I described it as 
an old scene re-enacted, but the weeks which followed it 
have shown a distinctly new character in the programmes, 
the performances and the audiences. First, to summarise 
the programmes: although the official labels have disap¬ 
peared, Monday night belongs, and will belong all through 
the season, to Wagner. We have had the usual popular 
selections, including on last Monday the Prelude to Parsifal 
and the "Charfreitagszauber” from the same. The only 
new one has been Miss Perceval Allen’s singing of Isolde’s 
“ Erzahlung an Brangane,” which had not been heard on 
a London concert platform before, and as a performance 
it was not particularly remarkable. The plan of grouping 
the Wagner excerpts into a programme by themselves, 
apart from the undeniable fact of their popularity, is pro¬ 
bably a wise one, because we then settle down to receive 
a series of incomplete impressions, and can do better 
justice to them than when they are sandwiched in between 
finished works of art. At the same time I must confess 
to finding the Monday nights most unsatisfying musical 
fare, and it must be supposed that the lovers of them are 
of two kinds chiefly; those who know Wagner’s works so 
well that a taste of his music lets them again into the 
enjoyment of whole scenes from his dramas, and those 
who know nothing about them whatsoever, but just take 
delight in the colour and glitter of the thing. To any one 
who has the rather old-fashioned habit of going to a con¬ 
cert simply to hear music, Monday night at the Promenades 
must be rather unsatisfactory. 

The only other devoted night is Friday, which has 
become more strictly sacred to Beethoven than it was last 
year. This is such an unalloyed delight that I should be 
the last to wish to quarrel with the plan, especially as it 
does not exclude the overtures of Beethoven from the 
other nights; moreover, the plan seems thoroughly 
popular with the audience, the gaps which used to be 
apparent on Friday nights are there no longer. The 
11 promenaders ” stand as closely packed as on other 
nights, the corners of the balconies are well filled. Oppo¬ 
sition to the reserved night principle, however, makes me 
doubt the wisdom of the Beethoven night, especially as 
personally I should so willingly think it a happy excep¬ 
tion. The great benefit of these concerts is that they 
feed all worthy forms of musical taste, and a whole 
programme of Beethoven may be more than some can 
stand, while such occasional interpolations as we have 
had do not create the needed variety. By the time 
this appears in print, three symphonies will have been 
given, that is as far as the Eroica, but as this is neces¬ 
sarily written before the third Friday night, I can only 
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remark on the good performances of the first two. They 
have, indeed, been good, though not perfect, the chief 
weakness being in the horns. The first was played better 
than the second, but the second was played in an atmo¬ 
sphere of such extreme heat that to listen was a severe 
physical difficulty, so what must it have been to play and 
to conduct 1 Two pianoforte Concertos have been given; 
the early “Mozartean” one in C major, gracefully played by 
Mr. Edward Isaacs, and the “ Emperor,” which Mr. York 
Bowen played very skilfully. These two placed in close con¬ 
junction are full of interest; the one is neat and carefully 
executed without any great utterance or even beauty that 
amounts to much more than classical elegance, while in 
the other, Beethoven wielded at the height of his manhood 
all the force gained in his student work, to express what 
was in him. The first movement seems to struggle for 
adequate expression, the second to attain it in its serene 
tenderness, while the last bursts into exulting triumph. 
These, with the two beautiful romances for violin and 
orchestra, the three “ Leonora ’’overtures and a good many 
songs and arias from Fidelio, all of which were sung only 
indifferently, have so far made up the Beethoven 
programmes, while the remainder of the symphonies, the 
concertos and overtures are all to come. 

The other four nights of the week are much less easily 
summed up, and this is the particular character of the 
present season. Years ago there was a definitely classical 
night, Tuesday, I think, which dealt with Mozart and 
Haydn, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Brahms; Wednesday 
was Tchaikovsky, while Thursday and Saturday were 
“ popular,” which then seemed to mean the same as 
second-rate. Then came the Strauss epidemic, and he 
seemed to invade almost every one’s territory. At any 
rate, that classical night was happily lost. For why tell 
people that beautiful music which they can enjoy is 
classical ? They naturally begin to think they cannot 
enjoy it. Now, instead, we have four nights filled with 
some form of interesting music, from Bach, whose suite 
in B minor for flute and strings and Brandenburg Con¬ 
certo No. 2 have already been heard, onwards through a 
long line too numerous to be mentioned individually. A 
few of them have been Mozart’s Concertante Symphony 
in E flat for violin and viola and his lovely symphony in E 
flat, No. 39; Mendelssohn’s favourite scherzo from the Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream, and his piano concerto in G minor; 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and Rosamunde Ballet; 
and Brahms’s first symphony and two Hungarian Dances. 
A number of other composers, Weber, Berlioz, Dvorak, 
Humperdinck, and others are all most happily repre¬ 
sented, not forgetting Strauss, whom, of course, no one 
could wish to be excluded. ‘‘Don Juan” and ‘‘Till 
Eulenspiegel ” are the only two tone-poems of his yet 
heard, though “Don Quixote” and “Tod und Verk- 
larung” are promised. Apparently “Ein Heldenleben” is 
not to be given. This cosmopolitan method of selecting 
the programmes is in reality the best way to help to form 
public taste. With the unnatural barriers between classic 
and modern removed, people have a better opportunity of 
comparing and learning to sift for themselves the wheat 
from the chaff. Of course it gives them plenty of chance 
for accepting chaff for wheat, but they very rarely fail to 
recognise the good grain when they get it, and the fact 
that now there are no half-empty nights is a good test of 
the success of the plan. 

A word should be said about the new works, or works 
new to England, which have been already produced, 
although nothing very striking has appeared. A symphony 
in E flat by the Russian composer, Gliere, was the most 
important; a clever piece of work showing more skill in 
using the material chosen than power of finding first-rate 
musical ideas. In other words Gli£re is no genius but a 
clever and enthusiastic composer. Next in interest stands 
Vaughan Williams’s “ Norfolk Rhapsody,” and here the 
composer cannot be criticised in the same way because his 
material is all frankly stolen from the songs of Norfolk 
peasantry. However, he has made a really charming piece 


of music out of these folk-songs, and ,so the rhapsody is 
worth having. In the same concert a pleasing, if rather 
monotonous suite for oboe and strings by Fini Henriques 
wasplayed. A programme piece,” Baba Jaga,” byA.Liadoff 
shows a good deal of cleverness, but is not particularly 
good music, and Busoni’s suite “ Turandot” hardly sounded 
like music at all. If the “ novelties ” have not been of 
much importance the general course of the concerts has 
been extremely interesting and should be increasingly so, 
and the orchestral playing has been almost uniformly 
good. The brass is the least good section of the orchestra, 
and Mr. Wood seems to have but little realisation of its 
relation to the rest of the players. It is not only in for¬ 
tissimo passages, but the defect is often more serious in 
delicate passages of orchestration, where a smudge of brass 
spoils the colouring. This is curious since Mr. Wood 
undoubtedly has a very nice sense for orchestral colour. 
In spite of this we have to thank him for many very fine 
performances of some of the most beautiful music ever 
written. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Messrs. George Harrap and Company will issue simul¬ 
taneously, in thirteen volumes, on or about October 15, 
the Complete Works of Shakespeare, reprinted from the 
First Folio and edited, with an introduction to each play, 
complete glossaries and variant readings, by Charlotte 
Porter and H. A. Clarke, with a general introduction by 
Professor Churton Collins. Omissions from the Folio of 
lines given in such single plays as were printed earlier, in 
quartos, are inserted between brackets. Words changed 
in the modem texts are given at the foot of the page, with 
the name of the first edition or editor making the change. 
Shakespeare's texts have been modernised to suit each 
succeeding epoch, and yet there is practically nothing in 
the form of the Folio which should cause the present-day 
reader any difficulty in reading it. Perhaps the only 
archaism which is not capable of giving pleasure to the 
ordinary reader is the old-fashioned form of the long s ; 
the interchangeable » and 7, u and v ; an occasional y for 
th ; and the for them (an expedient commonly adopted by 
the master-printers of the period to equalise the spacing 
of the lines), and in these unimportant particulars only 
have the present editors taken any liberty with their 
texts. In all other respects they have set before the 
general reader, just as it stands, the only text that can 
claim to be the author’s. 

The index to the collected works of William Hazlitt 
edited by A. R. Waller and Arnold Glover, which has been 
in preparation since the completion of the twelfth volume, 
will be published shortly. 

To the series of bibliographies of great American 
authors in special limited editions which Messrs. Constable 
commenced last year with the Bibliography of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, they will add shortly a Bibliography of the 
Writings of James Russell Lowell, compiled by George 
Willis Cooke. The printing, as in the case of the Biblio¬ 
graphy of Hawthorne, is on one side of the paper only, 
thus leaving each alternate page blank for any notes or 
comments which the owner may care to add. The edition 
will consist of five hundred and thirty numbered copies, 
of which five hundred will be for sale at twelve shillings 
net. 

“ King Arthur Pendragon ” is the title of Mr. Arthur 
Dillon’s forthcoming play, the tragic fable of which closely 
follows Malory. The book will be published early in the 
autumn by Mr. Elkin Matthews. 

Messrs. Constable have in the press three collections 
of biographical studies. Mr. John Fyvie’s “Comedy 
Queens of the Georgian Era” include Lavinia Fenton: 
Charlotte Clark; Catherine Clive; Margaret Woffington; 
George Anne Bellamy; Francis Abington; Sophia 
Baddeley; Elizabeth Farren; Mary Robinson; Mary 
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Sumbel; Dora Jordan and Harriet Mellar. Mr. Lewis 
Melville, in “Victorian Novelists,” devotes chapters to 
Bulwer Lytton ; Disraeli; Douglas Jerrold ; Samuel Lover; 
Thackeray; Charles Kingsley; Wilkie Collins; Charles 
Beade; Anthony Trollope; Whyte-Melville ; Mrs. Gaskell; 
J. Sheridan Le Fanu ; Henry Kingsley; Mrs. Oliphant; 
James Payn; Sir Walter Besant and William Black; and 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent, in “ American Literary Masters,” 
deals with Irving ; Prescott; Whittier; Motley; Bryant; 
Emerson; Hawthorne; Parkman; Poe; Thoreau; 
Taylor; Bancroft; Longfellow; Holmes; Curtis; 
Mitchell; Lowell and Whitman. 

Among the third fifty volumes of the “Everyman’s 
Library,” which Mr. Dent will publish on the 17th of this 
month we notice: Maurice’s “Kingdom of Christ,” 
complete in two volumes; Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio 
Medici”; the “Journal of John Wesley” in four volumes; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter”; Washington 
Irving’s “Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon”; Ford’s 
“ Gatherings from Spain ” and Borrow’s “ Bible in Spain.” 
A further twenty-one volumes of Scott’s writings will be 
included, and these, with the four volumes previously 
issued form one of the cheapest complete editions of Scott 
obtainable. 

Mr. John Lane will publish on September 11 a Portfolio 
of Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings illustrating Oscar Wilde’s 
“ Salome.” The artist’s designs are here reproduced for 
the first time in the actual size of the originals, and are 
printed upon Japanese vellum. Included atnorg them is 
a drawing originally executed as an illustration to 
“ Salome ” but not included in the volume when pub¬ 
lished. Mr. Lane promises two other volumes on the same 
day—“Stray Leaves,” by Mr. Herbert Paul, and “The 
Secret Life : being the Book of a Heretic.” 

Messrs. Bell are about to add to Bohn’s Standard 
Library a new edition of “The Arabian Nights Entertain¬ 
ments,” edited by Stanley Lane Poole. This edition con¬ 
tains “ Ali Baba” and “Aladdin,” which were not 
included in Lane’s translation, and have been supplied by 
the Editor. Lane’s voluminous notes have been omitted, 
only such shorter annotations being given as are necessary 
for the understanding of the text. The same publishers 
have in the press an edition of Coventry Patmore's poems 
in one volume, with an introduction by Basil Champneys, 
and an edition of his collected works—essays, etc.—in five 
volumes. One of the more important of their autumn 
announcements is “The Itinerary of JohnLeyland,” newly 
edited from the manuscripts by Lucy Toulmin Smith. The 
edition is to be complete in four volumes, the first of 
which is almost ready. Messrs Bell are adding to their 
series of “ Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture,” a 
volume on “ Van Dyck,” by Lionel Cust, and in the York 
Library they will reprint Burton’s “ Pilgrimage to al- 
Madinah and Meccah,” edited by Lady Burton (in two 
volumes); George Eliot's “ Adam Bede,” Fielding’s 
“ Joseph Andrews ” and “ Amelia,” and Trollope’s Barset- 
shire Novels. 

Mr. Albert B. Lloyd, whose book “ In Dwarf-land and 
Cannibal Country ” attracted some attention a few years 
ago, has now written a new work entitled “ Uganda to 
Khartoum—Life and Adventure on the Upper Nile.” It 
will be published by Mr. Unwin on September 20. The 
author gives a record of travel and adventure during five 
years spent in a little known region of Central Africa—the 
Northern Provinces of the Uganda Protectorate. “A 
Short History of Jewish Literature,” by Mr. Israel 
Abrahams, Reader in Rabbinic Literature in the University 
of Cambridge, will be published by Mr. Unwin on the 
same date. The volume gives a general survey of the 
literary products of the Jews from the fall of Jerusalem to 
the age of Moses Mendelssohn. It deals, in a general way, 
with the Talmud, the mediaeval pcetry, the mystical 
Kabbala and other great topics. Two chapters treat of 
the Diffusion of Science and the Diffusion of Folk-tales, 
and the function of the Jews as literary intermediaries 
between East and West is dealt with. 


A third book on “ Beauties ” is announced. Miss Mary 
Craven's “ Famous Beauties of Two Reigns” will be pub¬ 
lished next month by Mr. Eveleigh Nash. The work will 
contain a chapter on “ Fashion in Femininity,” by Major 
Martin Hume, and will be illustrated by twenty-one 
photogravure portraits of beautiful women : Maria and 
Elizabeth Gunning ; Jane, Duchess of Gordon; Louise de 
Keroualle ; the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire; Barbara 
Cleveland; Elizabeth Lindley, the Maid of Bath; Mary 
Robinson (“Perdita”); Mrs. Abington; Anne Darner; 
and Molly Leptll. We understand that Miss Craven’s 
book was to have been published last year, and that her 
title was chosen before the announcement of the other 
two books. 

Mr. Bram Stoker’s “ Personal Reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Irving,” will be published by Mr. Heinemann in two 
large volumes on October 13—the anniversary of Irving’s 
death. 

There is to be a new departure in the publication 
of The North American Review. It will in future be 
published twice a month, and the published price instead 
of being 2s. 6d. monthly will be is. fortnightly. The 
North American Review has been continuously pub¬ 
lished for ninety-one years. The first of the September 
numbers has a varied and interesting list of contents; 
among other articles will be found a chapter of “Mark 
Twain's Autobiography.” Mr. W. H. Mallock discusses 
“ Great Fortunes and the Community.” Professor Gold- 
win Smith writes on the “ British Empire in India,” and 
there is an article entitled “ Mr. Roosevelt’s Moral Right 
to be a Candidate for the Presidency,” the author of which 
writes under the pseudonym of “ Q.” 

In connection with the quater-centenary celebration of 
the University of Aberdeen this month four commemora¬ 
tive volumes will be issued immediately. All Universities 
or institutions of University rank that send delegates will 
be presented with one or more of these volumes. The 
four books are: “The Roll of Graduates of the University 
of Aberdeen i860 to 1900,” with brief biographical 
notices by Colonel William Johnston; “Studies in the 
History and Development of the University of Aberdeen,” 
edited by P. J. Anderson; “Studies in the History and 
Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire,” 
edited by Professor W. M. Ramsay; and “Studies in 
Pathology,” written by Alumni to celebrate the Quater- 
Centenary of the Chair of Pathology. There have also 
been officially prepared a “ Handbook to the City and 
University,” a “ Programme of the Celebrations,” and 
“Life at a Northern University,” by Neil N. Maclean, 
revised and annotated by Mr. W. Keith Leask. 

“ North Devon ” is the title of a new volume to be pub¬ 
lished in Messrs. Black’s smaller series of colour books. The 
book is written by Mr. F. J. Snell and is illustrated with 
reproductions of water-colour drawings. Mr. Walter Del 
Mar is about to publish with Messrs. Black another 
travel book entitled “The Romantic East.” It describes 
a tour in Burma, whose people are perhaps the least 
spoiled of all oriental races by contact with the West. 

A Carlyle letter hitherto unpublished has just come into 
the hands of Mr. Hay Hunter of John Knox’s house, 
Edinburgh, and will be issued very soon with elucidatory 
notes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

LIKE AS A CONJUNCTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I have consulted the Oxford Dictionary, and I grieve to say 
that several recent writers of repute have used “ like ” in the way I 
denounced as atrocious. These writers are Southey, Darwin, 
Maudesley, Bonamy-Price, W. Morris, J. C. Morison, J. K. Jerome. 
It is lamentable to see that such a slovenly expression is working its 
way into (perhaps I ah uld say, maintaining its place in) English 
literature. But it is c uiforting to me to find that the writer of the 
article in the Oxford t/.ctionary regards the phase just as I do. He 
describes "like" as ad/.,adv. (co»J.) and sb. (as ia "we ne'er 
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look upon his like again "); also as adv. [qaa.si-prep. u conj.). When 
he comes to the usage last mentioned, he proceeds thus : 

“ Used as conj. = ‘ likeas, as ': now generally considered as vulgar 
or slovenly, though examples may ,be found in many recent writers 
of standing. ’’ 

All the quotations made by Dr. Furnivall would be called by him 
adjectives or adverbs or apparent (but not real) conjunctions. " Like ” 
is used as a real conj. only in phases such as " like I did,” when the 
verb is expressed. There are undoubted instances in the writers 
mentioned above of this usage, which Dr. Henry Bradley agrees with 
me in describing as vulgar or slovenly. But I do not think that a 
lapse on the part of these writers avails to defend the use of “ like ” as 
a conj. It is to be regretted that they have been guilty of this solecism, 
which is as distasteful to Dr. Bradley as it is to me. As the epithet 
“atrocious” seems to offend Dr. Furnivall I will substitute for it 
“ deplorable,” 

I should be sorry to offend Dr. Furnivall, whose services to English 
literature I gladly acknowledge. I hope I have not been guilty of any 
want of respect for him. His tone towards me has not been concilia¬ 
tory, to describe it in the mildest fashion. However, I find on con¬ 
sulting “Who's Who" that Dr. Furnivall has been distinguished 
throughout his long life as a sculler and boat-builder—which may 
account for the vein of “ shiver-my-timbers ” (if I may so describe it) 
which runs through his correspondence. 

I still think with Dr. Bradley that “ like I did " is a vulgarism, but 
in deference to the weighty authority of Dr. Furnivall I am willing to 
speak of it as " deplorable,” and to withdraw the epithet “atrocious.'' 

The Oxford Dictionary does not quote any instance of " like ” as a 
conj. from Shelley, but I am ready to take Dr. Furnivall's word that 
he too has fallen from grace. Nothing could be easier than to prove 
by quotations from recent literature that such a phrase as “ whom he 
said was his brother " is legitimate. Many “ vile phrases " are creep¬ 
ing into our literature, and apparently if a goodly number of solecisms 
can be quoted, the solecism becomes an accepted usage, even though 
the sponsors for it be persons whose reputation does not rest on 
literary faculty, but on faculties quite disparate from literature. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


GRAMMAR AND SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 


official orthography ? Germany, or rather Prussia, has on One or two 
occasions at least reformed its spelling with a view to making it more 
nearly phonetic, and all German journalists and novelists have adopted 
the reforms. If Germans, in spite of their differences of dialect, can 
succeed in establishing a spelling that is largely phonetic, why cannot 
we whose differences of pronunciation are not greater than those in 
Germany, make at least a start towards arriving at a similar desirable 
state of things ? No one proposes to be able to form an absolutely 
perfect phonetic spelling, but the business and common-sense 
attitude seems to be that the nearer you can get to it without un¬ 
duly complicating your symbols, the better. You reduce propor¬ 
tionately the labours of the children. Moreover the easier the 
symbolism is, the quicker are they likely to arrive at the thought and 
spirit contained in print—which is the true end of reading. What 
seems so ridiculous is that these dogmatic spellers do not realise 
that the spelling they are so ardently defending is for the great par 
the crude philological product of ignorant seventeenth- and eighteenth 
century printers and printer’s devils. One might call the champion 
not inaptly advocate diaboli. 

One word in conclusion. The present attempt at spelling reform 
in America is not, as is apparently held over here, an ill-considered 
movement that has been suddenly sprung on the world. It is the 
result, or rather continuation, of the labours of a committee appointed 
several years ago by the National Education Association to consider 
and report on spelling reform. The Association contains many thou¬ 
sand members and embraces all degrees of education from the common 
school to the University. Its suggested reforms have long been 
adopted as the official spelling of the Educational Review, the leading 
educational paper in America. 

To those who care for the aesthetic and thought content of language, 
this rumpus over what Montaigne has happily called the ■ brussailles et 
Opines ” of language can only afford exquisite amusement. They will re- 
memberthat thorns and thistles are the pet pabulum of aclassof animals 
whose dura ilia are especially constructed to appreciate such forbidding 
delicacies. The scholar as scholar must doubtless have his manuscrip t 
and incunabula, but life is too short for the general multitude to serve 
an apprenticeship for this kind of thing. Moreover, I strongly suspect 
that it should come not at the beginning, but at the end of the 
training, after the novice has been initiated into the spirit of literature, 
for then only can he appreciate the beauty or quaintness of the 
setting. The study of pictures should precede the study of picture 
frames, or at least not be anticipated by it. 

C. B. 


Sir, —The controversy between Professor Tyrrell and Dr. Furnivall 
is an admirable instance of the controversy between the A prioti gram¬ 
marians of the Lindley Murray and Vaugelos type and the more 
scientific historical school. Whenever these “pure reason” gram¬ 
marians come across an instance they cannot explain (from imperfect 
historical training in their own tongue), they either declare it a 
monstrosity, or if it be too firmly imbedded in the language it is cata¬ 
logued as an idiom (or as the older French grammarians said a Galli¬ 
cism), one of those expressions which like the word mystery in 
theological language has apparently been given in the Talleyrand sense 
to conceal not thought but impotence of thought and really means that 
the logician has come to the end of his tether. The older grammars in 
English and French teem with explanations which historical research 
has proved to be futile and untrue. Nor are the modern ones free 
from faults. What could have been more funny for instance than the 
unhistorical description of the apparent absence of the “e ” in “grand ’ 
m&re,” and similar words, in which the apostrophe for which no doubt 
your dogmatic grammarian would fight to the death represents as a 
schoolboy once sagely wrote, " the omission of an ‘ e ’ mute which 
was never there.” “Like I did ” no doubt shocks the Latin scholar 
with his subconscious “ similis," only used as an adjective. He can't 
swallow the “as” understood. Yet a much more glaring “ A b/all ” 
from his beloved classical usages is theomission of the relative in such 
phrases as " the man I saw yesterday.” As he can't upset the usage 
he does his best to discredit it by insisting that the relative is inserted 
when " polite ’’ English is written. Another usage he has been able 
to curtail to a certain extent is the position of the preposition at the 
end of the clause or sentence, i.c., the man whom I gave it to has gone 
away. Apart from the question of rhythm and clearness, its position 
at the end seems to me quite justifiable on Teutonic lines. The truth 
iiyour rhetorician pure and simple adopts a sort of ignorant game- 
keeper attitude towards language. Any rare or to him unknown form 
he attempts to destroy like so much vermin, although it may be 
in keeping with the most ancient and enduring traditions of the 
language. How long shall we allow these ultramontane scholars to 
crucify our native tongue on the cross of classical idiom ? As long, I 
suppose, as we do not insist that our native tongue is and shall be the 
basic language for all linguistic study. 

Curiously enough the other controversy you are reviving, that on 
spelling reform, is also a struggle between the genteel dogmatist and 
the modern scientific school. To the dispassionate what can seem 
more ridiculous than sacrificing the claims of the young to the 
exigencies of the old ? Better that ten generations should be taught 
on wrong lines than that the present generation should have to go to 
school again ! The mere fact that reading is now largely taught 
phonetically and would be still more so if it were not for our prepos¬ 
terous spelling shows that the phonetic method is the natural 
method. The more serious difficulties of writing would be immensely 
reduced by the introduction of a phonetic spelling. I reckonise the 
difficulties connected with dialects, but 1 ask thesimpleqoestion : Are 
we more likely to improve defects in pronunciation in teachers aa well 
as in taught with our 'present chaotic spelling or with a definite 


ARISTOTLE AND THE MODERN READER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I do not know that Mr. Marshall’s letter in your issue of 
September 1 requires any answer from me. Perhaps, however, I may 
be allowed to say a word or two in acknowledgment of it. 

I accept his statement that he had no intention of criticising un¬ 
favourably the doctrine of the Mean: and I think he is right in his 
suggestion that it is over what constitutes a “sympathetic "interpreta¬ 
tion of Aristotle that we differ. Possibly also he is right in saying 
that that is a matter of temperament. For myself, certainly I canno 
isolate Aristotle's Ethical formulx from his general metaphysica 
teaching. Few thinkers, it seems to me, have more consistently put 
the whole of their thinking into their treatment of individual problems. 
As regards the passage from the Phado, I am not concerned to deny 
that a note of contempt pervades it. What I do maintain is that Mr. 
Marshall misinterprets the passage when he describes it as a “ protest 
against moderation.’’ The contempt connects with the words Srcv 
<pc\<xro<pias kclI rov, not with the word pcrploi. 

As for the doctrine of the Practical Syllogism, there is not perhaps 
any very serious difference between Mr. Marshall and myself. I value 
it chiefly as a psychological analysis which reveals reason in any 
action which can deserve the name of conduct: Mr. Marshall apparently 
values it mainly as giving some account of the phenomenon of iupaola. 
My contention, however, was that such value as the analysis has is not 
weakened, as Mr. Marshall holds it is, by the fact that the term inpaota 
is practically confined to cases in which a man’s better judgment is 
overpowered by desire. And to that I adhere. At the same time I 
am quite at one with Mr. Marshall when he says that it is no easy 
matter to find a single word which adequately renders irpaala. I 
only refuse to admit that that justifies him in using a word which is 
actually misleading —as ' • irresolution ’ ’ seems to me to be. For myself 
I should prefer even the conventional “ incontinence ” to that. In 
conclusion I would only say that it is incidental to criticism that points 
of difference should emerge, and catch the emphasis. They are, how¬ 
ever, in no way inconsistent with wide levels of general appreciation 
and agreement. 

Yodr Reviewer. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Many thanks for the " Notes ’’ on Speling, and for an open 
door into yeur correspondens colum. 

It apeerz that the formashon ov partisipl ov “ktl" presents sum 
difficulty- It Lz inferd that the speling wud be spelt “ kilt.” This 
iz not so. The obvius form ix “kild.” 

Exsepshon i* taken to" woz" for was; the implicashon that “ wua" 
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it much neerer to the sound. I have no objecsbons to “ wuz.” It iz 
not employd foneticaly in Nuttall'z, Chambers’, nor in the Century 
Dictionary; and adopt “ woz " ; and aul fonetishanz doo so. It iz 
interesting to lern that “ larf" and "corf” are truer fonetic formz 
than “laf” and "cof," lor laugh and cough. I can understand the 
use ov “r" in “larf,” the hard sound ov “aa” or “ah," being so 
much like “r”; but its sujested prezens in "cof” (corf) iz 
newz to me. It iz anuther proof ov the need for a fonetic aifabet 
for scientific purposes, which several eminent authorities in the 
University ov Boston ar dezirus ov establishing by meenz ov an 
Internashonal Conferens. The project has reseeved the aprooval ov 
over six hundred scolastic authorities thruoutthe wurld, and this fact 
further shoez that Boston culture iz not absolutely opozed to Simpli¬ 
fied Speling—az stated in the Pres. 

I am glad yeu ar disposed to poke fun and make us laf at ourselvz, 
even tho the foundashon iz scarsely justified. It iz questionable 
whether Beaumont or Fletcher wud object to yeur satirical 
orthografy. 

It iz pleezing to obzerv that yeu, along with the Times, Daily Chronicle, 
Westminster Gazet, etc., aproov of a commishon of scolarz ov both 
countries being conveend to discus the question. Let us hope that it 
iz not too late to hav the comon sens ov the best authoritiez. 

I hartily suport Mr. Robert Bridges’ practical propozishons. Had 
such a proposal been adopted yeerz ago yeu wud not hav had cauz to 
complain ov whot yeu term “ outrajeus examplz ov the wurst kind,” I 
prezume a picture ov my orthografy. Archbishop Whately warnd us 
yeerz ago ov the results ov a continued and stubborn conservatizm. 

I beg tosujestthatMr. Algernon Ashton reed the works ov Tennyson, 
Walter Savage Landor, Milton, and Shakespear (the too latter in the 
orijinal or Oxford reprints), and report whether or not theez poets uzed 
“ t ” insted ov “ ed ” to form the sharp preterits. Perhaps the vener- 
abl Prof. Furnivall (or to be more refined I shud hav said " a certain ” 
Prof. Furnivall) had beter look to hiz laurelz. 

It iz interesting to no the sex ov F. Mayhew, hensforth Mis (or Mrs. ?) 
Mayhew. I shud hav been further interested in lerning whether the 
etimology ov wurdz woz unasertainabl in Chaucer’z, Shakespear’s and 
Milton’s day. Evazhon iz not argument. I hav nodezire to lern, and 
privately never wil spel acording to the fashon implied by yeur lady 
correspondent’s note. It iz an outraje on reezon and comon sens. 

Iz it not a refleeshon upon us when we contrast our childish feerz 
conserning the modificashon ov thedres ov a few wurdz with the bold¬ 
ness ov the propozal ov sertain Japaneez to adopt the Roman aifabet ? 
It iz within the ranje ov practical orthografies that our alliez wil 
discard their cumbrus silabariez before we adopt adequate modifica- 
shonz in our speling. 

The Times truly remarks ‘‘that ther iz no sens and very litl sistem 
in the acsepted uzaje ov English orthografy ” ; and "the chanjes now 
propozed (to be adopted by Mr. Roosevelt) doo not seem for the most 
part to be very formidabl or very startling.” Prof. Skeat sayz: “ The 
objeeshonz to speling reform cum, not from thoze hoo ar wel aquainted 
with the history ov the languaje, but from the noizy and the ignorant.” 
And Dr. Sweet delivers this bio: “ The old fallasy that fonetic speling 
destroyz etimology and the history ov the langwaje . . . iz a monstrus 
absurdity both from a sientific and a practical point ov vew.” 

H. Drummond. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—L iberty in spelling like liberty in uther matters is possible to 
those willing to pay the cost. This may be anuther way of suggesting 
that liberty does not exist ; and that the term is of specious mintage. 

F. J. Furnivall has manifested (in his contribution on " like” as a 
conjunction) the possession by him of the curage and sense—please do 
not regard this as patronage—required to shake off the shackles of the 
Coward Majority. 

Robert Bridges preaches pleasingly; practice has a keener edge, 

No, please do not let us enforce change, gradual or uther; let us 
rather effect a change in our own spelling according to our own whim. 
—Don’t be in a too violent hurry,—yes, it wil probably lead to sum 
inconvenience; but that is a lesser evil from the point of vew of 
practical education than the [abject submission to arbitrarily consti¬ 
tuted authority which is so prominent a feature in modern educational 
institutions, more particularly of the elementary grade. 

It wil mark an epock in national education when children realise 
that “ give ” is not a sensible spelling even if " teacher says so," 

T. Talbot Lodge. 


" THE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I be allowed in your columns to make some observations 
on the article in the "English Dialect Dictionary,” which deals 
with the various words which are supposed to be identical 
with the northern word “rean.” This word generally has the 
meaning of a strip of uncultivated ground round an arable field, and 
is said in the dictionary to be of Icelandic origin, being identical 
with Old Norse rein a strip of land. In the same section (No. 1) which 
has this definition of a balk in a field we find cited on Irish form, 
namely, “raheen,” for which a passage in the “ Folk-Lore Record ’’ is 
given as the authority: “Trees in the raths, raheens, and such early 
structures cannot be cut without bring ill-luck to the occupier of the 
field.” Now it is quite certain that this Irish “raheen ” has no con¬ 
nection whatever with the North-country “rean” meaning a balk. 


For “ raheen ’’ is a genuine Irish word, being simply an English way 
of writing raithin the Irish diminutive of rath which means a mound, 
earthwork or fort, so that the “raheen ” of the ” Folk-Lore Record ” 
means a small fort. We may see from the ‘‘Postal Guide” that 
“ Raheen ” occurs as the name of a village in Co. Wexford, and that 
“ Rath ” is to be found as an element in many place-names in Ireland, 
as in Rathdrum, Ratbmore, Rathmoyle. It may be noted that the 
form “raheen ” appears in another article inE.D.D. (s.v. Rath) where 
the passage from the “ Folk-Lore Record ” had been previously 
cited. 

Under this article ’’rean’’ we also find a west-country “reen ” a 
small stream, also a Cornish “ reen ” a steep hillside. It would have 
been more in accordance with the plan of the dictionary to have treated 
the North-Country “rean” separately as the three other words have 
nothing whatever to do with it or with one another. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —We are at last getting forrarder with regard to the Sonnets. 

Boaden, Tyler, Dowden, Wyndham, Archer, and other critics will 
have it that the sonnets were addressed to the Earl of Pembroke; 
while Massey and Sidney Lee insist that the addressee was the Earl 
of Southampton. The last-named critic says: “ The Pembroke 
theory, whose adherents have dwindled of late, will henceforth be 
relegated, I trust, to the category of popular delusions.” [‘‘Life of 
Shakespeare,’’ p. 406.] 

Your correspondent “ E.M.C.” comes forward with what he con¬ 
siders a new theory that the Sonnets were written by Shakespeare “ on 
commission for somebody else,” Shakespeare receiving “ a few pounds 
for the work.” 

This theory rather fits in with Pope's couplet on the dramatist, that 
he 

For gain not glory winged his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite. 

But, again, was it not Wordsworth who wrote — 

Scorn not the Sonnet; critic, you have frowned, 

Mindless of its just honours. With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart. 

George Stronach. 

Edinburgh, Sept. 1. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Assuredly Saint Paul would have been greatly surprised to 
learn that he had “ fairly given away his case ” because such a passage 
as 2 Cor. i. 8-10 was superficially inconsistent with his confident and 
exultant faith in a future life. He might have replied as I should 
reply in the words of a great thinker; " Das Gefiihl richtet sich nicht 
hach der Logik.” Such an inconsistency differs tato carlo from the 
fatal inconsistency of Homer in the Odyssey or of Virgil in the Sixth 
Aeneid. The inconsistency admits of another explanation than 
R.S.Y.'s. The very confidence in the Christian Doctrine of a future 
life invests the fact of death with a more solemn and awful significance 
than it could have possessed for the classical or oriental authors to 
whom I have referred. The words of Ruskin about Greek and 
Christian Art seem to me to apply, mutatis mutandis, to the distinction 
between the two literatures : “All the nobleness, as well as the faults, 
of the Greek Art were dependent on its making the most of this present 
life: its dominion was in this world. Florentine Art was essentially . . . 
expectant of a better world, and antagonistic, therefore to the Greek 
temper.” For this reason no classical parallels can be adduced to the 
passages which I have quoted. For this reason it is inconceivable 
that any Greek or Latin poet should have written such poems as 
Dante’s Paradiso,” Milton’s "Paradise Lost,” Corneille's “ Poly- 
eucte,” Goethe’s “Faust,” Cowper’s “Winter's Walk at Noon,” 
Tennyson’s " In Memoriam,” and Browning’s “ Pope ' ’ in “ the Ring 
and the Book.” For this reason it is not a question of the number of 
assages, as R.S.Y. assumes, but the intensity of conviction that 
reathes through them. For this reason Kant’s assured belief in a 
future life differs not only in degree, but in kind from Plato's and 
Cicero’s. For this reason there is nothing in Saint Simon like Tacitus’s 
famous “Si quis piorum manibus locus.” What an unfathomable 
depth of pathos underlies that “ Si quis ” ! For this reason there is 
nothing in all the letters of Cicero like these words of a letter written 
by the celebrated author of “ T£lemaque ” : “ quoique je l’aie pleure 
amerement, je ne puis croire que je l'aie perdu. O qu’il y a de r^alite 
dans cette sociit£ intime 1 Encore un peu et il n’y aura plus de quoi 
pleurer. C’est nous qui mourons: ce que mous aimons vit, et ne 
mourraplus.” 

Having said this much, I am content to leave my case to the judg¬ 
ment of such of your readers as are interested in this question. 

A Student of Literature. 

P.S.—“ A Constant Reader " will find the lines which I quoted from 
Collins (John, not William) in the *• Golden Treasury ” near the end 
of Book 3. May Icommend to his notice Palgrave's note upon the 
poem? 
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“CHILDREN OF FAR CATHAY” 

To thi Editor of Tbb Academy 

Sis,—B eing assured of the generous spirit of the person who re¬ 
viewed my book, "Children of Far Cathay,” in your last issue ; and 
being at the same time painfully conscious of the many’ glaring imper¬ 
fections of my own writing, I will pass over his strictures without 
comment—regarding them as the righteous indignation of a superior 
intellect. But with regard to the " Extract from a literary journal 
printed on the front page of the book," against which the said reviewer 
brings to bear all the ponderous machinery of his wit, I should like to 
say that the paragraph was inserted without my consent or knowledge, 
and that directly its inclusion was no ticed by me, I wrote a letter of 
protest to my publisher. 

Trusting you will kindly endeavour to find space for these few lines 
in your esteemed columns, and thanking you in anticipation, 

Chas. J. H. Halcombs. 

Herne Bay, Kent, Sept. 3. 

[We sympathise with Mr. Halcombe ; and, the facts being as they 
are, regret that we should have called attention to an unfortunate error 
of taste for which he was not responsible.—E d.] 


NOT ALGY-BUT ANOTHER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —For some time past a weekly journal called London Opinion has 
been publishing articles, headed “The Letters of Algy," and it has 
since come to my knowledge that many people are imagining that 
these “ Letters ” are being written by me 1 I therefore think it neces¬ 
sary to declare, once and for all, that I have nothing whatever to do 
with these articles, but cannot at the same time withhold my surprise 
how it was possible for anybody to think that such meaningless and 
nonsensical stuff as these so-called " Letters" constitute could ever 
have emanated from my pen. 

Algernon Ashton. 

Sept. 2. 
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[An attempt to give in a concise and simple form, an account of the British 
system of taxation and the principles on which it is based, together with 
some of the leading historical facts in its evolution.] 

Bartholomew, J. G. Atlas of the World s Commerce. Part 9. Newnes, 6d. net. 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce: 
Canton Lectures on Modern Warships. By Sir William White. Lecture 1, 
delivered January 29,1906. 10x64. Pp-3 6 - Trounce, is. 

[Characteristic features of warships; materials of construction; structural 
arrangements ; operations of building and launching.] 

Griffin, Appleton Prentiss Clark. List of Works Relating to the American 
Occupation of the Philippine Islands , tSt)S-igoj. 104x74. Pp. 100. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 

[Reprinted from the Library of Congress “List of Books on the Philippine 
Islands," 1903, with some additions bringing the list up to 1905.] 

MUSIC. 

too Graded Exercises in focal Score Reading. By E. Beck-Slicn. Pp. 37, 
Weekes, 2s. net. 

[Designed principally to aid students preparing for the examinations of 
the Royal College of Organists and the Trinity College of Music.] 

A Pageant Dance. By Louis N. Parker. Pianoforte Solo. Pp. 6. 2s. net. 
Lovely Land: a Devon Song-Cycle for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and 
Bass (Baritone) and Pianoforte. Words by Cecil Deane; music by 
Charles A. Trew. Pp. 20. 2s. 6d. net. Mister Robin. Song. Words 
by George Stuart Elverton ; music by Josiah Booth. Pp. 4. as. net. 
In Dreamland. By Jean Stirling. For Pianoforte. Pp. 4. as. net. 
Sweet and Twenty. Words by George Stuart Elverton ; music by Josiah 
Booth. Pp. 5. 2S- net. Weekes & Co. 

Four Miniatures for fiolin and Pianoforte. By Bernhart Carroudus. Pp. 9. 
Weekes.1s.6d.net. 

[(1) Lullaby; (2) Graceful Dance; (3) Reine; (4) Mazurka (Harlequin).] 

POETBY. 

O'Hara, John Bernard. Odes and Lyrics. 8x5$. Pp. 160. Melbourne: 
Melville & Mullen, 5s. 

BE PRINTS AND NEW EDITION8. 

Benson, Arthur Christopher. The Upton Letters. 8] x 54. Pp. xiii, 331 
Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Mr. Benson—w hose name now appears on the title-page—has written a 
new preface to this, the second editon.] 

Burroughs, John. Bird and Bough. 7J x 5$. Pp. 70. Constable, 4s. 6d. net 
[Collected poems.] 

The Works of Mrs. Gaskell : Mary Barton and Other Titles. With illustra¬ 
tions. The Knutsford Edition. 7^x54. Pp 507. Smith, Elder, 4s. 6d. 
net. 

[Seethe Academy for August 25, p. 186. Vol. i. contains: "Mary 
Barton"; " Libbie Marsh's Three Eras" ; "The Sexton's Hero"; and 
" Clopton House. ’] 

The Treasury of Sacred Song, selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of 
Four Centuries. With notes explanatory and biographical, by Francis 
T. Pal grave. 7x4$. Pp. vii, 374. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2S.6d. net. 

The Works of Shakespeare : The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra. Editdd 
by R. H. Case. The Arden Shakespeare. 8jx6. Pp. lx, 211. Methuen, 
2s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Ecclesia: The Church of Christ. A Planned Series of Papers by Dom 
Gilbert Dolan, OS. B., Fr. Benedict Zimmermann, O.D.C.; Fr. R. H. 
Benson, M.A.; Dom John Chapman, O S.B.; Dom J. D. Breen, O.S.B. ; 
A. H. Mathew, and Fr. Peter Finlay, S.J. Edited by Arnold Harris 
Mathew. x 5J. Pp. xviii, 182. Burns & Oates. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Contents: " The Church in the Parables”; "The Visible Unity of the 
Catholic Church"; "The Sanctity of the Church,” “The Catholicity 
of the Church”; "The Apostolicity of the Church"; "The Idea of 
Infallibility"; "Infallibility"; “Extra Ecclesiam Saltus Nulla"; 
"Schism and Ignorance" ; Appendix—"England and the Holy See in 
the Middle Ages.”] 

Benson, Father Robert Hugh. The Religion of the Plain Man. 74x5 
Pp. ix, 164. Burns & O.ites, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Lectures delivered, "in more or less their present form," in the Church of 
Our Lady and the English Martyrs at Cambridge.] 

Whelpton, Urling. Simple Bible Teaching on the Rudiments of Christianity. 
Being expository addresses on Hebrews vi. 1, a. 64x4. Pp. 46. 
Mowbray, 6d. 

Smellie, Alexander. Give Me the Master. 3J x 24. Pp. 36. Melrose, 6d. net. 

Divall, Edith Hickman. A Believer's Thoughts. With a Preface by the 
Rev. G. Cambell Morgan. s}X4- Pp. 207. Sunday School Union, 
is. 6d. net. 

[Expressed in verse.] 


SCHOFIELD O JESSOP (Ltd.) are acknowledged to bo 
Volt qualified bp experience and training to advise parents 
and guardians in the choice of a Schoot or Tutor .— 
91T Piccadilly, W, 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE" LIBRARY 


MOW READY 

HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Edward, 
Second Earl of Malmesbury, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, The Fifth Earl. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 

Price 10/6 act. By poet, IO/II. 


FISHING 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Ready. Ia Two Volumes 

With Coloand Plates of Saimaa and Trout Flies. Over sgo Fall-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams. 

2 Volt., 23/- act, by post, 25/10. Volt. I sad 2, 12 6 each 
aet, by post 13/- each. 


NOW READY 

BIG GAME SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

2 Vote., 23/- aet, by post 25/8. Volt. I aad 2, 12/6 eaeb aet, 
by post I2/II eaeb. 

Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


POLO 

PAST AND PRE8ENT 

By T. F« DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, 13/- 

Field. —“ * Polo Past and Present' deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It Is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Pole and Team-play certainly the most 
instructive message the hook contains and well worthy the consideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed consideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their comer, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

14 A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of hard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a fall-fledged 
appendix of useful Information; and last, but not least* a thoroughly efficient index." 


SHOOTING 

In Two Volumes 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 

R Volt., 28 f- wet, by post SB/8. Volt. I atl t, 12/- cub aet, 
•br poet 12,11 eteb. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 

(SECOND EDITION) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations, 
ais. net. By post, 21s. tod. 


Roses for English Gardens 

By Miss OERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 1 id. _ 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

The Fruit Garden 

By GEORQE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price 12s. 6d. net, by post 13s. 


Wall and Water Gardens 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of "Wood, and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on tbe Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpoots, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins, With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 1S6 pp.. Buckram, ias. 6d. net. By post, 12s. 1 id. 


Gardening for Beginners . 

(THIRD EDITION) 

A Handbook to the Garden. By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 13s. _ 


NOW READY. 

My Garden 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. I as. 6d. net. 

"... will attract no less for its literary charm than for the varied and interesting experi¬ 
ences which it details. . . . Mr. Phillpotts is a gardener every inch of him, whatever else he mar 
be, and his book is not only a sound contribution to the literature of gardens, but withal a very 
captivating one .’*—Westminster Gazette. 

"It is a thoroughly practical book, addressed especially o those who, like himse lf, have 
about an acre of llowcr garden, and are wilii ig and co.npeteut to help a gardener to make it as 
rich, as harmonious, and as enduring as possible. His chapters on irises are particularly good." 

" A charming addition to a bcautifu series, the ‘Country Life ’ Library."_ 


The Book of British Ferns 

ByCHAS. T. DRUERY, F. L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. lod. 

Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of " The Garden." 12s. 6d. net. By 
post. 13s. _ 


Lilies for English Gardens 

Written and compiled by Miss OERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. lod. 


Volumes I. and II. 

Gardens Old and New 

(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 4 50 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 2«. net each. 
By post, £2.35. each. 

Every Anateor Gardener should read 

Gardening Made Easy 

Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of “ The Garden." 202 pages. 
23 illustrations. The most practical gardening book ever pub 
listed. Price is. net. Post free, is. 3d. 


Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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TH’E ACADEMY 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 


Thai B«al, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. IO or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumd of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Event* and Special Telegramt from Correspondent* 
Everywhere. 


THE SPHERE. 

6d. Weekly , 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR. PUBLISHERS' 

AN NOUNC E MENTS. 

Office: Oreat New Street, E.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10 , 12 , 14 , and 16 Pages Daily 

Thk Evening Papes or the educated Man and his Family. 

Famous fear its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the beet Bveaing Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers' Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every XMy. 

OrricEs: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


THP. ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

The Horning Newspaper for Aberdeen and the Northern Half or Scotland. 

Reviews of Books appear on Mondays and Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Aivtrltstmtnts art imstrltd on Littrary Page. 

NH* BOOMS AM PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 

London Office : 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE ACADEMY 


LOVE AMONG 
THE CHICKENS 




I 

L 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 

Illustrated by H. M. BROCK 

This is a Delightfully Humorous Novel dealing 
with the escapades of an Amateur Poultry 
Farmer, while incidentally presenting a charm¬ 
ing Love Story. 


The Scotsman says: 

“The story is so happy and refreshing that no 
holiday-making person upo Das time upon U1S 
handswill^begin^t^jivithou^huishing^it^t^a 
sitting.’ 1 

The Tribune says : 

" Mr. Wodehouse has written an entertaining 
story for the holiday moments , ■ . There is an 
exuber ance ol high spiriis in 1 Love Among the 
Chickens.’ ’’ 


On Balt at all Bookseller*’ Clotk 6 or Pott Free for 84 from 

GEORGE NEWNE8, Ltd., 

3 - 12 , Southampton 8trand, Strand, London, W.C. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 

PRICE THREEPENCE 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

i Island, 15». post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6 d. post free 


Should Drunkards haVe 
punishment or sympathy ? 

Have they free wills ? 

Do they sin, or are they afflicted ? 

Is it a question for doctors, magistrates, ministers, 
or—whose question is it ? 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
The ACADEMY, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C 


Read the Great New Novel 

DRINK 


HALL CAINE. 


Please send me the Academy for the next_ 
months. I enclose remittance value _ 


Description- 


Address 


It is a powerful Love Story, in which, man does not rival 
man in conquest for a woman; the struggle is with 
intemperance—a fight in which remarkable weapons 
are used. Read which wins. 


6 ° 


An Unprecedented Offer. 

A Complete New Novel by a 
Famous Author for Sixpence. 


6 ” 


Of ail Newsagents, c r by post, 8 J-, from 
GEO. MWNES, Ltd., 3-12 Souttaspton it, Lot don, W.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 

INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 

Head Office: West End Office: 

Royal Exchange, E.C. 29 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE PAPER FOR A FRIEND ABROAD. 

Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 
U.S.A., a reader says : 

“I havejustfinished your issue 
of June 30th, and I want to say 
‘ Thanks ’ for it. My father 
sends it me each week, and I 
thought it would pleasure you 
to know how much it is appre¬ 
ciated, though it makes me 
very homesick at times. 

“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes 
quite a round as soon as I get 
through with it. The Ameri¬ 
cans—quite a good class up 
here—are amazed at the price 
considering the quality, and at 
the merit of the whole pro¬ 
duction.” _ 

The subscription fate for abroad is 8s. 8d. a year, post free. 

Shorter periods at proportionate rates. 

THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, 

TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 

CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 

A Talk In Paragraphs about the Book Affairs of the Hour, with 
Illustrations that speak for themselves 

THE CHILD IN FICTION 

A Literary Asset whloh has been Neglected or Spoiled I Inter¬ 
view with Madame Albaneel 

AN HISTORIC STORY 

How “Uncle Tom's Cabin” Came Out In England.—By Or 
Oharlee M. Olarko 

“TRAMPING” IT 

Tho Salt-water Steamer and the Fleet Street Packet.—By J. I. 
Patterson 

A LONDON LETTER 

Mostly on a New Literary “ Kail-yard ” for Sootland.—By James 
Milne 

LIGHT AND LEADING 

New Pact and Ourrent Opinion Qathered from the Book World 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 

Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 
this Month - 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

A Classified Catalogue of tho Noteworthy Books, New Editions 
and Reprints of August 

OUR EXCHANQE AND MART of Books Wanted and For 
8ale 

•IHFKIK, HAHSHALL ft CO., STAT10KBKS* HALL COOK, LOMDHH 


SIXPENCE NET 


Printed for tho Proprietors by Ballantvne 6* Co. Li kited, Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
Prtnteo tor u» t» nna George Newnes, Ltd. Southampton Street, Straw' 

Digitized by VjOOQlC 



The Academy 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE ART 


No. 1793 


Education 


HIOH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
WORK. 


H ome and colonial school 

SOCIETY. — Incorporated with the 
National Froebel Union for the issue of Certificates. 
SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Students are now 
received to prepare for different exams, at 15 
HIGHBURY HILL, exactly opposite the College. 
There is a considerable demand for trained Students 
of the College.—Apply the Vice-Principal in 
Charge. Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM 
SEPT. 18. 


N EUILLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 13, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


E ASTBOURNE.— Half-fees for sake of Games 
for two GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
in first class School, where education, home 
advantages, and conditions of health are of the 
highest.—W. G. Box, c/o The Academy, 20 
Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


Appointments Vacant 


M essrs, schofield & jessop, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, Robert Sutton, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Apt 


F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffby, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W, H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1906 


Price Threepence 


Books fop Sale. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin's Lanb, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 

N EW LAND by Otto Sverdrup; being an 
account of 4 years in the Arctic Regions, 
containing 8 maps, 62 full-page, and 158 other 
illustrations; 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1904, 36s. net for 
9s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

With this number of 
the Academy is published 
an Education Supplement 
containing authoritative 
articles on the Education 
Problems of the Hour, by 
Dr. Macnamara, M.P., Mr. 

J. H. Yoxall, M.P., Mr. 
Norman Gale, Mr. Eustace 
Miles and others, to¬ 
gether with reviews of all 
recent school books. 

Typewriting: 

A UTHORS' MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care¬ 
fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. — M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 

YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
rod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mbssbr, The 
Orchard. Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

T YPEWRITING (high class), clergyman's 
daughter; testimonials ; several years’ ex¬ 
perience, Higher Cambridge certificate, rod. 1000 
words. Miss Ada Moore, Duffield, Derby. 


T O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors' MSS. 
tod. after 40,000 ; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 bigby Mansions. 
Hammersmith 


T ypewriting.—A uthors, mss., rod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu. 
rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi. 
monials.—Mrs. Michel, 23 Quarrendon Street 
Fulham, S W. 


Books Wanted 


B URLINGTON Fine Arts Club, Catalogue of Bnamels. «t 
1897 

Burney (J.)Discovery of the South Seas, 5 vols 
Bums (R.) Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786 
Poems, 1787 

Letters addressed to Qarinda, 1802 
Burton (R F.) El Medinah and Mecca 3 vols 
Any of his Works 
Busy Bee (The) Old Songs, 3 vols 
Byron (Lord) Hours of Idleness, 1807 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, first edition, 
n d(1809) 

English Bards, Ac., fifth edition, 8vo, 181a 
The Island, 1823 
Any first editions, uncut 
Cabinet of Genius, a vols, 1787 
Caldecott's Old Christmas, 1876 
Calliope (a Song Book), 2 vols, 1739 
Campbell (T.) Poems 1837 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen, 1835 
Carew (Thomas) Poems, 8vo, 1640 
Carey (D.) Life in Paris, 182a, or any odd parts 
Caricature Magazine (The), any vols 
Caricatures, any Collection of old 
Carmichael's Views of Sidney, 1829 
Cartwright’s Comedies and Poems, 1651 
Catch Club (The), or Merry Companions (Old Catches with 
Music) 

Catch that Catch Can (Songs with Music), 1667 
Catesby’s Natural. History of Carolina, 2 vols, x771 
Caxton, or Wynkyn de Worde. Anything from these 
presses, perfect ox imperfect. Or Early English Printers 
generally 

Celebrated Trials, 6 vols, 1825, or any vols 
Century Guild Hobby Horse, 6 vols, 1886-92 
Parts 17, 18, 19, 20 

Chaffers (W.) Keramic Gallery, a vols, 1872 
Chalkhill (J.) Tbealma and Clearclius, 8vo, 1683 
Chamberlayne (W.) Pharronnida, a Heroick Poem, 8vo, 1659 
Champlain (Sieur de) Voyages, Nouvelle France, 4to, 16x3 
Chants et Chansons Populates, 4 vols, 1848, etc. 

Chappell, Popular Music, 2 vols 
Charms of Cheerfulness (Songs), X789 
Chaucer (G.J Canterbury Tales, 1526 
Works, 1538, 1542, or 1561 
Poems, 6 vols, Pickering, 1846 or 1852 
Chauncey’s Antiquities of Hertfordshire, folio. 1700 
Chemical Society Journal, 1849 to 1878, or odd volumes 
Chesterfield’s Letters, 5 vols, 1845-53 
Children of the Chapel (The). X2mo, 1864 
Children of the New Forest, s n, 2 vols 
Children’s Books, any small curious ones, before 18x5 
Childs’ English and Scottish Popular Ballads, set 
Chippendale (T.) Cabinet Maker’s Directory 
Designs of Furniture 

Choice Collection of Soots Poems, 3 parts, 8vo, 1705-13, or any 

Walter T. Spencer, *7 New Oxford Street. W.O. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books ol 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


DHYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

rV Guide. 1802; Mathew's Directory ol Swansea.—Writs 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 DiBwyn Street. Swansea. _ 

MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 

All HERALDICA, VoLii, First Series (about 1870), wanted; 
good price given.—W. B. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury, 
Vol 1., 1869 for sale.) 


QUEEN’S HALL 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Every Evening at 8 ___ 

THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 

Conductor—M r. Henry J. Wood. 

is.. 2S., 3s.. 5s., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen’s Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street 


Robert Newman, Manager. 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS take pleasure in announcing 

THE MEDICI SERIES UF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 

AFTER THE OLD MASTERS 

These Plates are the product of a new method which ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering of form, and a presentment of the colour of the originals 
such as has heretofore seemed impossible of realisation. No “ screen,” regular or irregular, such as spoils the majority of modern reproductions ; no “ grain ' 
rom lithographic stones; no arbitrary engraver’s “hatching,” “line,” or “stipple"; and finally, no "glaze" or “coating” on the paper used, mar 
hese prints. The publishers believe that what photography has done for the student of form, these prints will do for the student and lover of form and 
colour. The delicate adaptability of the medium employed is such that, for example, a reproduction of a fresco by Luini seems veritably a fresco in 
surface; the plate after Leonardo’s cartoon in the Brera almost appears an original water-colour. The Publishers will send a full Prospectus and Sots upon the 
Mtdki Prints upon application. They have arranged to facilitate personal inspection auy where within the United Kingdom. Applications through your bookseller or print- 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

A long letter addressed to the Editor of the Times by 
Mr.Charles William Wallace, of the University of Nebraska, 
will whet the appetite of all students of our early drama. 
Mr. Wallace has spent some time digging in our muniment 
rooms for papers concerned with the Elizabethan stage, 
and last October he published three documents in a Chan¬ 
cery suit in which Shakespeare was one of the plaintiffs. 
Now he announces fresh discoveries which affect the 
Blackfriars Theatre. 


The Blackfriars Theatre stood in Play-house Yard, 
Blackfriars, and its entrance was almost exactly on the 
site of the entrance to the publishing office of the Times. 
Much of that quarter had been occupied, until the dissolu¬ 
tion of the monasteries, by the Dominicans or black friars, 
and out of their buildings the Blackfriars Theatre was 
made in 1596 by James Burbage, the actor-manager and 
builder of the first London playhouse, The Theatre, in 
Finsbury Fields. Previous to that, the building had been 
used for court revels and masques under Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, the first Master of the Revels, to whom 
Edward VI. presented in 1550 a great part of the precincts 
of the monastery. Sir Thomas turned his property into a 
fashionable residential quarter. Here lived Henry Lord 
Hunsdon, his son Sir George Carey, his successor in the 
title, in the office of Chamberlain, and in the patronage of 
the theatrical company known (among several other titles 
at different times) as the Lord Chamberlain’s, of which 
Shakespeare was a member, and Richard Burbage, the son 
of James, the chief. The gate of George Lord Hunsdon’s 
mansion adjoined one of the entrances to the theatre. 
Here, too, lived Lord Cobham, once Lord Chamberlain, 
the Blackwells, the Bacons and other great people. Here, 
too, were tennis-courts, as Mr. Greenstreet’s discoveries 
proved. 


There was the usual protest to the Privy Council against 
Burbage’s action, and the usual neglect of it. At any rate 
James Burbage constructed his theatre, only to die before 
he could use it. It was then leased to one Henry Evans, 
the master of the Children of the Chapel, the Company of 
boy-actors which included Nathaniel Field, Underwood, 
Ostler and others, and this company held it till 1608. 
when, business having fallen off, Evans induced Richard 
Burbage, the son of James, to take it off his hands. The 
agreement under which Evans held i t is among Mr. Wallace’s 
discoveries. 


M-Z 


During his tenancy, the Blackfriars became notorious. 
The passage in Hamlet in which Rosencrantz tells the 
prince about the “aery of children,” who were “most 
tyrannically clapped,” is familiar to all. The passage is 
only a part of a famous quarrel begun between Ben 
Jonson on one side and Dekker and Marston on the other. 
It was by the children at the Blackfriars that Jonson’s 
Cynthia's Revels and The Poetaster, both swashing blows in 
the battle, were produced; and it is not impossible that 
Shakespeare, wishing to strike a blow for his own 
company, attacked, either in Troilus and Cressida or else¬ 
where, Jonson, who wrote for the rival company under 
Henslowe and Alleyne. 


In 1608, when Henry Evans gave it up, the Blackfriar 
theatre was used with the Globe by the company of 
which Shakespeare was a member; here Shakespeare 
acted, and here, it is possible, were acted some of his 
plays written after that date. The Blackfriars was a 
“private” theatre; and though in practice that meant 
little difference from a public theatre,- there can be no doubt 
that James Burbage intended it to be a select house 
for the use of the rich people living round it. It 
had a lead roof (whereas the “public” theatres were 
open to the sky), and having purchased it at what 
his sons afterwards called “ extreame rates," he “ made 
it into a playhouse with great change and troble.” How 
fine a place it was, Mr. Wallace’s discoveries will 
help to show. <His documents give its exact dimen¬ 
sions (which were about half the size of the Globe) 
and the details of its construction and uses. It would be 
interesting if they also revealed exactly who held the 
theatre between its completion and its lease to Evans 
in 1600. So do scholars and students knock new nails 
into the coffin of Collier’s forgeries. 


In another column we notice the new English Hymnal, 
issued by the Oxford University Press. It is, as our re¬ 
viewer points out, a well-compiled work ; but when aie 
we to have an adequate Hymnal, constructed not for u-e 
in churches, but merely for reading, study and delight? 
It would need to be limited, with rigorous exactness, to the 
all-endurine products of the genius of the English-speak¬ 
ing race, at its highest level of religious insight, and also 
to be full of artistic beauty; a book which the broadest 
of broad-churchmen would value and even agnostics could 
appreciate, while the religious-minded of every sect might 
care for it. There is room for such an Anthology of Praise 
that would eclipse every “ golden treasury ” extant; but 
it would need to be so edited that all inferior work was 
rigorously excluded, and only the choicest products of the 
imagination included. It is an “ open secret ” that such 
an anthology exists, but has not yet seen the light. Pub¬ 
lishers seem to think that there is no market for it, while 
there is a large one for inferior and commonplace books. 


The proposed Public Library Omnibus Bill, although not 
finally presented to the Library Association Conference at 
Bradford, was circulated there in printed form and formally 
approved. The object of the Bill is the removal of the 
rate limitation, although the actual levying of the rate 
and the determination of the amount would necessarily 
rest with the local authority. There are thirty richer 
towns in which the limit of a penny in the pound has been 
removed at great cost by means of special acts. The 
poorer districts are unable to take this course (Mr. Abbott, 
Manchester). The extension of the Acts to Country Areas 
is another object of the Bill. Effect could be given to the 
Acts by means of travelling libraries, or the schools might 
be utilised. And no county library rate would be lev.ed 
on those districts already levying a rate for the support 
of a public library (Mr. H. W. Fovargue, Town Clerk, 
Eastbourne, Hon. Solicitor to the Association). It is 
difficult to understand why the inhabitants of one part of 
a county should have fewer means and opportunities ol 
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culture merely because they are less in number ffian those 
of a neighbouring area. An important feature is the pro¬ 
posal to establish collections of county literature in the 
county towns. _ 

The third item of the Bill provides for the exception 
of public libraries from local rates. As the preamble of 
the Bill states, there was always the impression, until 
the recent adverse decision, that in ordinary circum¬ 
stances a public library was exempted. We believe it has 
been stated that this last clause is unnecessary, if the 
removal of the “penny limit” is accepted. But it is 
obvious that it might be exceedingly difficult to obtain a 
higher rate than that already levied, in some districts; 
while all those smaller libraries, some of which were vin¬ 
dictively assessed at a high amount would be at once 
relieved. The full text of the Bill will be printed in the 
“ Library Association Record.” 


A Central London Lending Library is a pleasing picture 
conjured up by a paper on “the present position of 
London Municipal Libraries.” (Mr. J. McKillop, London.) 
There are striking inequalities in the product of the rate 
compared with the number of the inhabitants; as much 
as £120 per thousand might be raised in Westminster 
while Stepney can only raise £19 per thousand. Students 
are unable to obtain access to works too expensive for 
many libraries and ye* essential to study. And those who 
are able to study only in the early morning or the late 
evening are severely handicapped, as the greater libraries, 
such as the British Museum, are not then open. The 
suggested scheme provides for the formation of a central 
collection of more expensive and less used works which 
would be on loan to the various municipal and other 
libraries for lending out to their readers, and might be 
housed in the new buildings of the London County 
Council. The initial expenditure is estimated at £60,000 
spread over ten years; and the annual charge at about 
£5000 after the first four or five years. We understand 
that the paper will appear in an extended form in an 
early number of the Nineteenth Century. 


Some misconception appeared to exist at the Conference 
with regard to our remarks in a recent number on the 
establishment of a central authority. In the present state 
of opinion with regard to the government of London it 
would be rash to say that the London County Council will 
long remain the central authority for London. It was not 
to London alone that we referred but to the whole of the 
country. It would be the realisation of the dream of 
many librarians to see a governmental library depart¬ 
ment with powers at least equal to those possessed by the 
Board of Education. 


The co-operative code of rules for catalogue, which has 
been under the consideration of committees of the Library 
Association and of the American Library Association for 
upwards of three years, has now reached a satisfactory 
conclusion. The Library Association Committee was 
voted powers “ to go to press” at the Conference, and it 
is anticipated that the work will be published some time 
before the end of the year. The code is founded on the 
draft scheme submitted at the Newcastle Conference. 
Close classification of books was recommended as an aid 
to study in "The Development of Classification” (Mr.E. 
A. Savage, Wallasey). Form classification and alpha¬ 
betical classification are encroaching upon and under¬ 
mining rational classification. A close classification of 
poetry, the drama, and fiction in periods in the various 
languages would show the development of the literature 
of the different countries. 


A history of the educational work of the Library Asso¬ 
ciation was given in the first paper on “ The Education of 
the Librarian” (Mr. H. D. Roberts, Brighton, late Hon. 
Secretary of the Education Committee). A good general 


education was recommended as a sine qua non of admis¬ 
sion to a public library staff, and promotion should only 
proceed as the various sections of the profession examina¬ 
tion were passed. The enormous increase in the number 
of assistants presenting themselves for examination shows 
that there is a steady tendency on their part to keep pace. 
The technical classes at the London School of Economics 
and the correspondence classes of the Association are in¬ 
valuable to those assistants entering for statistics and the 
diploma. An examination syllabus of three grades was 
suggested in the second paper on the subject (Mr. E. A. 
Baker, Woolwich, Secretary of the Education Committee). 
This syllabus embraced most of the subjects of the ex¬ 
amination for the degree of B.A. in addition to the purely 
technical subjects. The grades were elementary, advanced, 
and the examination for the diploma, instead of the single 
grade at present in force. 


We have received—from what source it is not stated—a 
leaflet protesting against the exclusion of newspapers 
from the new Public Libraries at Islington. It is a protest 
with which we have no sympathy. After personally 
inspecting the new North Branch Library at Islington— 
which is to be opened this month—we are in a position to 
state that the magazine room is remarkably well equipped 
with weekly and monthly papers; and we believe that 
advertisements of situations vacant, etc., are to be posted 
somewhere in the building. It appears to us that the 
purposes of a public library are misunderstood when the 
ratepayers’ money is expended on penny and halfpenny 
papers which every reader can afford to buy for himself 
and read at home; and the liberal provision of weekly 
and monthly papers can leave no cause of complaint open 
to those who wish to use the institution as a club. 


The educational plans of Toynbee Hall for the session 
1906-7, which opens on October 1, have just been issued. 
The University Extension Courses include lectures by 
Dr. Rickett on English Social Reformers from William 
Langland and John Ball to Ruskin and Morris, and by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson on The Making and Sharing of Wealth. 
Another course of lectures will be delivered by Mr. C. W. 
A. Tait on The Development of British Rule in India. 
There are also classes in Nature Study, Physiology, 
English and Foreign Literature, and many other subjects. 
The syllabus also contains details of the Public Debates, 
Concerts and Popular Lectures which are held at Toynbee 
Hall, and to which admission is free. The Annual Con¬ 
versazione will be held on Saturday, September 29, and 
new students may obtain a card of admission on applica¬ 
tion to Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, the Secretary of Toynbee 
Hall. 


LITERATURE 

THE BONDS OF FATE 
Prisoners. By Mary Cholmondeley. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 

Sorrow, passion, remorse and regret are the materials out 
of which Miss Cholmondeley has woven her new romance. 
She calls it “ Prisoners,” no doubt having in her mind a 
liturgical reference to the fact that we are all in a way 
prisoners and captives. As though to give warning that 
her book is not to be a joyful one, it begins with the mar¬ 
riage bells that usually sound at the end of a novel, and 
these marriage bells are themselves the emblem of a cap¬ 
tivity. They signalise the marriage of a young English 
lady to an Italian duke. He is considerably older than 
his bride, and, although on both sides there is plenty of 
goodwill and admiration, love in the usual sense does not 
exist. It speedily comes to the young wife, however, when 
in Italy she meets with one who had been a sweetheart of 
her youthful days. He is a man of the most absolute 
honour, and no sooner discovers what their mutual feelings 
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are than he resolves to leave her for ever. But the 
weak, selfish and sentimental young wife will not allow 
this to take place without a farewell meeting, and makes 
an assignation with him. In the midst of their tender, 
fond farewells a great alarm is raised, and to save her 
reputation he hides behind a screen. However, they have 
mistaken the cause of the outburst. A murder has been 
committed in the garden, and the hunt is for the person who 
has done it. In these circumstances the lover is found 
dishevelled and bleeding, having tried in vain to make his 
way out over the garden walls, and he is instantly con¬ 
fronted with the choice of either allowing himself to be 
arrested as a murderer or of declaring his innocence and 
thereby ruining the reputation of the lady. Like the noble 
English gentleman he is, he does not hesitate, and is ready 
to save the lady at any price. In this he has the co-opera¬ 
tion of the duke, who with his clear elderly eyes has been 
perfectly aware of what had taken place. Yet he, too, is 
a finely conceived character, and is not without an excuse 
for allowing an innocent man to suffer. He is under no 
illusion as to the character of his wife, as may be seen from 
the following passage: 

'•I knew it," said the duke. "She also, the duchess, is in love 
with you." 

Michael drew back perceptibly. His manner changed. 

“A little—not much,” continued the duke. “ I watched her, when 
yon gave up yourself. She could have saved you. She could save 
you still—by a word. But she will not speak it. She appeared to 
love me a little once. I was not deceived. I knew. She loves you a 
little now. Why do you deceive yourself, my friend ? There is only 
one person for whom she has a permanent and deep affection—for her 
very charming self." 

The words fell into the silence of the bare room. Michael’s thin 
hands, tightly clenched, shook a little. 

The duke bent towards him. 

“ Is she worth it ? ” he said, with sudden passion. 

No answer. Michael hid his face in his hands. 

" Is she worth it ? ” said the duke again. 

Michael looked up suddenly at the duke, and the elder man winced 
at the expression in his face. He looked through the duke, through his 
veiled despair and disillusion, beyond him. 

"Yes, she is worth it,” he said. “You do not understand her 
because you only love her in part. I meant to serve her by leaving 
Rome, but now I can’t leave it. What I can do for hdr I will. It is 
no sacrifice—I am glad to do it, to have the chance. I have always 
wished—to serve her—to put my hands under her feet." 

The truth is that the duke knows he has but a short 
time to live, one little year at most, and he too has a 
past. He had loved a woman and had induced her to 
leave husband and family for him, and she died of a 
broken heart. Miss Cholmondeley’s chief study is of 
Fay, the woman who had selfishly and ignobly allowed the 
man to suffer for her sake. There is no capital punish¬ 
ment in Italy, and he was sentenced to fifteen years im¬ 
prisonment. During the early days he is buoyed up with 
the belief that she will come to his rescue, but this the 
small selfish heart refuses to do. Even the dying words of 
her husband, who passes away as he foretold, do not induce 
her to take the step to which she should have been 
prompted by honour: 

"It is spring," he said, looking full at her with tender fixity, and 
for a moment she thought his mind was wandering. “ Spring once 
more. The sun shines. He does not see them, the spring and the 
sunshine. Since a year he does not see them. Francesca, how much 
longer will you keep your cousin Michael in prison ? ” 

And thereupon the duke closed his eyes on this world, and went 
upon his way. 

Thus Fay returns to her English home weighted with 
the knowledge that her true and devoted lover is under¬ 
going the horrors of an Italian prison, just because she is 
too mean and too cowardly to set him free. Her very 
weakness is the cause of her torture. A person of a 
stronger mind and a more robust selfishness would have 
heartlessly dismissed the subject, but it weighs upon her 
until her days and her nights become an endless misery, 
and step by step she is driven by the remorseless action of 
her own mind to confess first to her sister and then to the 
Bishop. At this point Miss Cholmondeley has one of her 
weak moments and has to invoke the long arm of coin¬ 
cidence. At the very moment when Fay had confessed, 
the true murderer had been discovered. 


The bishop came back, and sat down opposite them. 

" Fay.” he said, “as long as you live you will be thankful that you 
came to me to-day, that you were willing to make atonement by this 
great act of reparation. The comfort of that remembrance will sink 
deep into your troubled heart, and will heal its wounds. But the 
sacrifice is not to be exacted of you. I had to ask if you were willing 
to make it. But there is no longer any necessity for you to make it. 
Do you understand ? " 

The bishop spoke slowly. The two women looked at him with 
dilated eyes. 

“ Is Michael dead ? ” said Magdalen. 

” No. Michael is, I believe, well. The murderer of the Marchese 
di Maltagliala has confessed. It is in to-day’s papers. The Marchese 
was murdered by his wife. It was quite sudden and unpremeditated, 
the work of an instant of terror. She has made a full confession on 
her deathbed. It exonerates Michael entirely. She implores forgive¬ 
ness for her long silence.” 

But by this time fresh complications have arisen. Like 
other weak characters, the girl has come to hate those who 
know what she has done, and even the lover in his prison 
has lost the place he once held in her heart. She has found 
a certain peace and comfort in the company of his brother 
Wentworth, a well-drawn character who plays a con¬ 
siderable part on the boards. It may be as well to say 
here that, fine as is Miss Cholmondeley’s analysis of the 
feminine mind and feminine frailty, her men, admirable 
as they undoubtedly are in other respects, lack the final 
merit of masculinity. The good duke who dies with 
forgiveness on his lips is, after all, only a very fine and 
delicately minded woman. Michael in his martyrdom 
shows far more of the heroic woman’s long-suffering and 
endurance than of the man’s dominating energy: Went¬ 
worth, his brother, is furiously offended because one of his 
friends calls him an old maid, but that is really what he is. 
He wears a coat and trousers, but the novelist must have 
studied his model in petticoats. Even Colonel Bellairs, 
despite the expletives put into his mouth occasionally, 
is little more than a tempestuous virago. It would be 
unfair to pass any severe condemnation on Miss 
Cholmondeley on account of this, because it is a fact 
which nothing can get over, that no woman novelist has 
ever yet been able to paint a man. Even George Eliot’s 
heroes and villains were either old maids, or, as in the case 
of Tito Melema, improper women in trousers. Except for 
this final characteristic, the men are, however, as well 
drawn as the women, and the author seems to unveil the 
inmost sanctuaries of their hearts. It is greatly to her 
credit that she deals in no very extraordinary characters. 
The people who pass over these pages are the ordinary 
men and women that one meets in the world. Not one 
is particularly gifted, not one approaches being anything 
like a genius, yet they have the passions, ambitions and 
foibles common to all humanity, and it is in their humanity 
that the merit of the writer lies. We have seldom read 
a book that is more suggestive, in the best sense of the 
word, and conveys to us more of the romance and pain of 
life which the old minstrels wove into their ballads, and 
which gives value to the great epics of the past. 

The previous work of Miss Cholmondeley was full of 
promise, but this is more than promise : it is performance. 
In no modern novel has the female mind been analysed 
with a more delicate sense. The history of Fay is one to 
make us wonder that men should ever have sacrificed 
their lives for a reward so little to be desired as the love 
of a woman of this kind. Yet it has been so in the past, 
and we suppose will continue to be so until the end of the 
world. 


THE ENGLISH HYMNAL 

The English Hymnal. With Tunes. (Oxford : University 
Press, 3s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. all net.) 

The publication of this book is an event of more than 
ordinary interest, in that it marks a distinct advance on 
all previous attempts to supply the Church of England 
with a manual of sacred song. It is an open secret that 
the volume owed its origin to the widespread feeling of 
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disappointment that followed the issue of the revised 
editions of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern ” and of “Church 
Hymns” a few years ago. A great opportunity was then 
missed. But the compilers of the new hymnal, with their 
literary taste and width of sympathy and instinct for 
liturgical fitness, bid fair to redeem the loss by having 
provided a book which for strength and variety is un¬ 
matched by any other collection. They are to be con¬ 
gratulated, not only on the richness and originality of 
their venture, but on the extraordinarily high level which 
they have maintained throughout. Though their collection 
contains some six hundred and fifty hymns, hardly any¬ 
thing has been admitted which fails to stand the test 
of literary force, or is unsuited to be the vehicle of 
devout and rational aspiration. The compilers have 
gone back as far as possible to original phraseology, 
giving the author’s name and date. Among the two 
hundred translations which they have included, they 
are themselves responsible for some of the most : 
felicitous examples. They have ranged far afield in 
modern as well as ancient pastures, and it is refreshing to 
encounter lines by Lowell and Whittier, Spenser, Blake, 
Stott, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling by the side of all 
the well-known hymn-writers of the last half-century. 

A volume that is offerer! “for use in the Church of 
Eng'and as a companion to the Book of Common Prayer,” 
has a definitely ecclesiastical purpose, the object of the 
promoters being to make provision for the liturgical needs 
of English Churchmen. Such an aim might easily have 
spelt disaster in less capable hands, and it is safe to say 
that it could not have been so successfully accomplished 
twenty or thirty years ago. Much progress has recently 
been made in ecclesiological studies, and we have come to 
understand more fully tire principles of liturgical develop¬ 
ment, the structure and meaning of corporate forms of 1 
wo rship, and the devotional significance of the rites of the 
Christian Church. And, as we learn to appreciate the work¬ 
manship of the Prayer Book, so we are being led to respect 
its genius, and to cherish its witness to the 4 * National¬ 
ism ” of our religion, as opposed oil the‘one side to a 
spurious Catholicism which speaks of ail things English as 
‘■insular,” and on the other to the irreverence that dates 
the birth of Christianity at the Reformation. By the 
corjoiht labour of a body of ecclesiological experts we are 
now feeling our way towards a ritual which shall be neither 
that of Rome nor of Geneva, nor a hybrid combination 
of the two, but shall definitely express the English 
tradition of worship in the English way. This move¬ 
ment has been criticised as a piece of ecclesiastical 
pedantry ; but it is a movement on the right lines. And 
if some of the experts are not free from archaeological 
fads, their work as a whole is receiving a generous 
welcome from all who value the national individuality of 
our religion no less than the continuity of its historic 
growth* 

The new hymnal has sprung out of the heart of this 
moderh tendency, and reflects its excellences as well as 
its delects. The compilers have interpreted “ the use of 
the Church of England ” in the light of modern investiga¬ 
tion and with a genuine sympathy for the historical 
antecedents of the Book ol Common Prayer and its 
liturgical framework. They have made indeed a brilliant 
and learned effort to enrich the public worship of the 
Church. A splendid array of Office Hymns; trans¬ 
lated from the ancient service-books of the Church, 
and retaining the crisp and nervous power of the 
Latin, form a valuable and effective supplement to the 
rendering of our Morning and Evening Prayer. Again, 
the sections devoted to Processionals and Litanies are 
admirable, alike in their contents and their arrangement. A 
“Procession” is not a straggling walk by the rtien and 
boys ot the choir from the Vestry into the Church, but a 
definite act of worship for the whole congregation, the 
choir starting always f rom the Chancel, with regular pauses 
for devotion. In the new hymnal,- therefore,, the pro¬ 
cessions for the greater feasts have the versicle and response 


printed in full, and the collect suggested: while in the 
Litanies these are introduced by the Kyrie, and the Pater¬ 
noster. Beside the usefulness of this printed scheme, 
a word of praise is due to the skilful manner in which 
the original metre of several of the hymns translated 
from English processionals has been preserved, the sonorous- 
roll of hexameter and pentameter having been reproduced 
with marked success. 

The last part of the book contains Introits and other 
anthems for use at Holy Communion. Here the hand of 
the liturgical expert is rather too apparent. Grails, tracts, 
commons, etc., are among the excrescences of worship 
which our reformers explicitly rejected; and such interpo¬ 
lations, though prepared with accurate research and a 
thorough respect lor Scripture, are too intricate and 
elaborate for the present form of our English rite. It 
would have been well if the compilers had limited this 
section to Introits, with the Benedictus and the Agnus 
Dei, all of which wereallowed to remain in the first edition 
of our Reformed Liturgy, 

There are other places also in which the daim of the 
hymnal to be “not a party-book ” may be called .in ques¬ 
tion. Keble’s “ Ave Maria I ” and, in particular, a hymn 
in honour of the Virgin by the Rev. V. S. S. Coles 
obviously presuppose a doctrine considered by many to be 
foreign to the Church of England. To insert a metrical 
paraphrase also of the “ Anima Christi ” is to court dog¬ 
matic objection. And microscopic analysis might detect 
in the Eucharistic hymns several affirmations which go 
beyond the language of the Catechism and the Liturgy. 
Yet these are of trifling import; and save for the verses and 
anthems suggested for the Holy Communion, the contents 
of the book may be said at once to lie within the broad 
and comprehensive limits that are characteristic of our 
National Church. To all but zealous partisans inclusion 
rather than exclusion is the note of a true Catholicity. 

Ample space is assigned, as is natural, to the Fasts'and 
Festivals of the Church. But a new note is struck in the 
provision of special hymns for the seasons, among which 
two sonnets by Samuel Longfellow on Summer and Winter 
deserve special recognition. Another direction in which 
the compilers have attained a real success is in their treat¬ 
ment of the the theme of the departed. Not only have 
they avoided giving any occasion of dogmatic offence, bat 
they have recovered for us the sense of joy and triumph 
which was universal in the early ages of Christianity, 
when the Gospel was felt indeed to have robbed death of 
itssting and terror. There is nothing “ funereal ” in the 
new hymn-book. A requiem, beautiful in its simplicity, 
comes from Central Africa, where it was written in Swahili 
for the members of the Universities Mission. Other 
selections have been taken from Isaac Watts and R. F, 
Littledale, and Canon Rawnsley contributes an excellent 
hymn ; while Mr. Percy Dearmer, one of the promoters', is 
responsible for another, beginning: 

God, we thank Thee; not in vain, 

Lived our friend on Thee believing: 

Not for him can we be grieving. 

Ours the loss, but his the gain. 

Ours the vanity of sorrow, 

His the vision from the height. 

His to-day—and ours to-morrow— 

Change and awe and love and light. 

A welcome feature' of the book is the inclusion of a 
number of social hymns. As an alternative to the 
national anthem we can sing “ God bless our native laud,” 
and also the magnificent hymn by Ebenezer Elliot, with 
its intensity of passion and chastened eloquence: 

When wilt Thou save the people? 

O God of Mercy, when ? 

The people, Lord, the people— 

Not thrones and crowns, but men ! 

Flowers ofThy heart, O God, arts they; 

Let them not pass, like weeds, away; 

Their heritage a suaiess day— 

God save the people! 
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Mr. G. JC>. Chesterton lias .penned a characteristic utter¬ 
ance.; and with Kipling’s “Recessional,’’ and part. of. 
Russell Lowell’s .poemonthe Crisis,” this.section of the 
hymnal is one of. its most original and praiseworthy.efforts. 
Elsewhere too we meet with some notable expressions of 
social hope and feeling, among which we may quote the. 
opening verse of a fine contribution by Canon, H. Scott 
Holland; 

Judge Eternal, throned in splendour, 

Lord of lords and King of kings. 

With Thy living fire of judgement ■ 

Purge this realm of bitter things 5 
Solace all its wide dominion. 

With, the healing ,of Thy wings. 

Of the hymns ftir childten and mission services little 
need be said. The latter are almost all familiar, “ Tell 
me the old, old story,” “Safe in the arms of Jesus," 
and “ Hold .the fort.l ” reappearing among other.favourites. 
The compilers, have wisely given opportunity for stirring 
appeal and. fervid emotion, although enthusiasm is never 
allowed to degenerate into a wild and irreverent rhap¬ 
sody, of feeling. Hymns for the young are confessedly 
difficult to find. Mrs. Alexanderwas, as a rule, successful; 
but it is doubtful how far the young care to sing “ We are 
but little children poor,” or can join in Charles Wesley’s 
“Pity my simplicity,” or the evening prayer,, “Jfesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear, me. Bless thy little lamb to-night.” 
Adult sentimentalism is out of place on the lips of small 
folk, who throw it off with disdain at the time when 
their dolls and toys and other playthings fall away. More 
useful are those hymns which take the form of‘ a metrical 
catechism, or a song about Nature, or a versified picture 
from the Bible. This division of the hymnal might have 
been shortened with advantage; for children ought to be 
made familiar from the start only with such hymns as they 
will be able to sing at any age. 

The “English Hymnal," however, must be judged as a 
whole. It would be unreasonable to expect that no flaws 
are to be discovered within its pages. Yet the more this 
book is studied, the more do its general excellences appear. 
Its liturgical accuracy could not. be surpassed; its literary 
work is always strong, and its scope is broad and sympa¬ 
thetic alike to " things old and new.” The ecclesiastical 
world is apt to be conservative, and the process of public 
judgment on the new hymnal is sure to be slow. Yet it is 
to be hoped that the book will be studied with the care 
which it deserves: for as a collection of Sacred Poetry for 
the use of English Churchmen it stands easily without a 
rival in the field. 

H. Theodore Knight. 


NUGiE SCRIPTORIS 

[Under the above general title a Series of Brief Papers will appear 
in successive numbers of the Academy. They will be “ short 
studies on great subjects ” ; jottings by the way, rather than essays by 
an expert. Some will be mere suggestions on miscellaneous topics, 
from varied points of view; others will contain a more ample 
discussion of oae or two questions of contemporary interest.] 

I. THE POWERS OF MEMORY 

The Scottish philosopher Sir William Hamilton used to 
throw emphasis on a distinction of much importance 
between the conservative and the reproductive faculty; 
or the power of accumulating and retaining past experience 
in the storehouses of memory, and the power of recalling 
it again, bringing it back to consciousness from latency, 
to live a second time when thus reproduced. One of 
these may be at a maximum, while the other is at a 
minimum; and, what is much more important; the 
former may work as accurately as a printing-machine 
in its. automatic action, while the other is inaccurate, 
broken,, fitful, and even chaotic. It is a fascinating 
psychological problem, but it may also be dealt with as 
a historical, one,, in. reference to the capacity of giving 


accurate reports of occurrences, or of speeches, con¬ 
versations; addresses; etc., which have comedown to-u* 
from a distant age. 

It cannot be wondered at that many entertain doubts- 
as to the authenticity of these recorded speeches, conver¬ 
sations and addresses, when we remember that there 
were no printing-presses in the ancient world, or reporters 
who took dftwn each.word of. the sentences when spoken; 
and yet we have volumes recording the dialogues of sages 
such as Socrates and his companions, the addresses of 1 
orators, the speeches of barristers, the manifestoes of' 
kings, the discourses of prophets, and the parables and 
other sayings of Christ. 

It is to the latter that reference will be made in this 
short paper, because a real difficulty is felt by many 
as to the reproductions in the four Gospels, in literal 
detail, of the discourses and casual sayings' of Christ; 
Many thousands have asked themselves, and have ques¬ 
tioned others in vain,—how can we be sure that'these 
are the very sayings that were spoken two thousand' 
years ago—the ipsissima verba of the speaker—since there 
were no short-hand reporters in those days, and steno¬ 
graphy was unknown ? The question is a very natural 
one. It must be remembered, however, that the powers 
of memory were then probably much greater than they 
are now with us. The ability to reproduce, with almost' 
literal accuracy, addresses, conversations, speeches, by 
the aid oJ memory alone may be a power which the world' 
has, to a great extent, lost. It is possible that the very 
multiplication of aids to memory, the artificial means- of ; 
recording words and phrases, has diminished for the 
modem world the ability to hand them on by the old 
and very natural method,of oral reproduction and trans¬ 
mission. It was probably the same in the case of' the 
conversations of Socrates, as recorded by Plato and' 
Xenophon. The attendant pupil-friends were not literal 
reporters. They were probably much better, perpetuating 
their Master’s words—or at least his ideas—by a divining 
tact which conserved their essence for all time. 

In illustration, the present writer records a fact which 
he lately learned in Galilee, which was new to hi.n then 
and there, and which seems to prove that the power of 
accurately reporting, and perpetuating by oral means, still 
exists in the Eastern World, however much it may have 
vanished from the Western, and to a certain extent from 
Christendom. A trustworthy witness-bearer assured him 
that he had read an address of some length to a miscd-i 
laneous audience and that some months afterwards it was 
all given back to him, verbatim et literatim, by one of the 
listeners who heard it. It had impressed itself so indelibly 
on the “sensitive plate” of that auditor’s consciousDess- 
that he was able to reproduce it word for word with ease; 
the interval of time being apparently a matter of no 
consequence. It is well known that if the interval be one 
of a few minutes only, authentic and exact reproduction 
is possible. But it may surely be that, to the sympathetic 
listener, this latent power may remain unaffected by 
successive intervening incidents; and that we have 
thus the data of authentic history guaranteed to us, and 
the means of its reproduction supplied. I had no oppor¬ 
tunity of verifying this by living instances, while in the 
East; but there can be no doubt as to the fact itself'; 
although its extent may be unknown and its range dis¬ 
putable. Doubtless the power of authentic reproduction 
will vary with the general capacity and temperament of ‘ 
the individuals who possess it; and it is worth noting 
that it would be much easier to record and chronicle short 
sayings, proverbs, apothegms, parables, etc., than lengthy 
orations and discourses. A dialogue is more easily re¬ 
membered and reported than a lecture is, a drama than an- 
epic narrative; as the characters supply so many pegs on 
which the incidents hang, the remarks of the dramatis 
■persona —the questions put, and the answers given—may 
render even the details of the conversation permanent, and 
make them easier to reproduce. 

Spectator ah extra. 
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THE USELESSNESS OF KNOWLEDGE 

There is a delightful scene in “ Mansfield Park,” where 
Maria and Julia Bertram discover the depths of Fanny 
Price’s ignorance, and report the result of their investi¬ 
gation to Mrs. Norris. 

“ But, aunt, she really is so very ignorant,” says Maria. 
" I cannot remember the time when I did not know a great 
deal that she has not the least notion of yet. How long 
ago is it, aunt, since we used to repeat the chronological 
order of the kings of England with the dates of their acces¬ 
sion, and most of the principal events of their reigns ? ” 

" Yes,” added Julia, “ and of the Roman emperors as 
low as Severus; besides a great deal of the heathen 
mythology, and all the metals, semi-metals, planets, and 
distinguished philosophers.” 

“ Very true indeed, my dears,” says Mrs. Norris, “ but 
you are blessed with wonderful memories, and your poor 
cousin has probably none at all. There is a vast deal of 
difference in memories, as well as in everything else, and 
therefore you must make allowance for your cousin, and 
pity her deficiency. And remember that if you are ever 
so forward and clever yourselves, you should always be 
modest; for much as you know already, there is a great 
deal more for you to learn.” 

“ Yes, I know there is,” says Julia, " till I am 
seventeen.” 

With such delicate strokes of satire does Miss Austen 
dispose of the fallacy of the value of correct information, 
and of its emollient effect upon the character. The fact, 
of course, is that knowledge, in itself, is one of the most 
useless things in the world, when it is possessed by persons 
who wear it simply as an isolated ornament. The only 
use it can have in the case of ordinary people is to enlarge 
the mental horizon and quicken sympathy. Of course, it 
is a valuable instrument enough in the hands of a special¬ 
ist; but that is the worst of our educational schemes, 
that they are all made by specialists and theorists, as if 
the design were to turn out specialists by the score. 

To the ordinary person, for instance, the study of 
history is valuable, not that he may learn the movement 
of political forces and the development of constitutional 
theories; but that he may realise that there was a time 
when people looked, thought, and talked differently; and 
further that he may learn, however dimly, the benefits of 
liberty and civilisation. It is a fruitless quest, with the 
majority of minds, to hope to train them to have a grip of 
conflicting tendencies, or to enable them to form a sound 
and catholic judgment on historical problems. In the first 
place, their knowledge can never be wide and sound enough 
for that, nor sufficiently at their command. What ought 
really to be aimed at is to kindle the imagination, to 
awaken generous admiration, to set people aglow with the 
idea that it is worth while to make personal sacrifices in 
order to achieve some public-spirited end, in order to make 
others wiser, stronger, and happier. The best part of 
history for ordinary minds is that which deals with the 
lives and characters and efforts of noble-minded and 
ardent personalities, which quickens the sense of the 
largeness and the romance of the world. Yet these are 
two things that are hurried over by the conscientious 
teacher as being sentimental and dilettante, in favour of 
a knowledge of the events of a campaign, or the pro¬ 
visions of an Act. 

Science is similarly misused. The value of science is to 
teach the ordinary man to look with an intelligent eye at 
the natural phenomena which surround him, dews and 
winds, fire and frost, birds and beasts, flowers and trees, 
pebbles and hills. Which is better, the child who can 
enter into the agreeable romantic effect of the line, ” J,” 
said the fly, “ with my little eye," or the child that knows 
that the description is inadequate, and that the fly’s eye 
is an agglutination of dioptric lenses ? It is all right that 
he should know the latter, if he realises the marvellous 
fact that, all the world over, there are millions and millions 
of these tiny creatures, restless, busy, tiresome things, 


provided by some inscrutable provision of a central law 
with these amazing instruments of vision. That might 
perhaps touch the sense of poetical mystery, the incredible 
vastness and antiquity of the scheme of things in which 
we have a part. Of course, for practical purposes, there 
must be some attempt to develop accuracy in immature 
minds, but the aim of education seems too often to be to 
try to give people a false conceit of knowledge, instead 
of trying to initiate them into the sense of how grotesquely 
little is in reality known on any subject at all. 

The fact that seems to be lost sight of in our schemes of 
education is that most of the people who are educated are 
destined to do the necessary drudgery of the world; and 
an educator's object ought therefore to be to develop 
mental curiosity, to touch the imagination, to create in¬ 
terest in simple intellectual pleasures. To enable people 
to do their work contentedly, and to fill their unoccupied 
hours rationally, ought to be the end of ordinary education. 
But as long as it is thought that education is the amassing 
of correct and accurate information so long will all our 
educational schemes be a failure. 

Perhaps it is as well to get the machinery first; but the 
next thing to do is to make it worth the while of generous, 
intelligent, sympathetic and enthusiastic people to devote 
themselves to the profession of teaching, and to leave 
them as unfettered as possible as to the method with which 
they will deal with their subjects. Examination ought 
not to test how much knowledge has been acquired, but 
how far observation and general intelligence have been 
developed. The pathetic thing is that we have developed 
a sense of the importance of education ; we have somehow 
or other got into our heads that every one has an inalien¬ 
able right to be educated; but we are still in the dark as 
to the objects of education; instead of thinking that it is 
a process which ought to end in making men and women 
more simple, more content, more happy, we have a vague 
idea that it will enable us to retain our commercial 
superiority and to keep ahead of America and Germany. 
The success, in my belief, of German education is attested 
not by their commercial prosperity, but by the fact that 
Germans are genuinely devoted to intellectual and 
artis'ic pleasures. In England we fall between two 
stools; we despise the things of the mind, and though we 
worship commercial success we do not know how to 
attain it. Yet we dare not make experiments; we cling 
dully and mournfully to outworn systems. 

Of course, the worst of making experiments on indi¬ 
viduals, and educating a child on unconventional lines, is 
that the child may eventually turn out to be a conven¬ 
tional person, who may in later life only feel that he has 
been made the victim of an eccentric theory. For the most 
potent and deadly force, that we have to deal with in 
England, is the force of conventionality, the fact that to 
most of us the one impossible thing is to have an opinion 
of our own. It is not exactly timidity that causes this ; 
it is rather a strong instinct to prefer at all costs 
being normal. The most refreshing person that it is 
possible to meet in England is the man or woman who has 
a theory of life, who knows what he or she desires, and 
regulates life accordingly. Unfortunately this is too often 
combined with a deep-seated selfishness, but when it is 
found in combination with sympathy, and amiability, and 
a sense of the rights of others it is an entirely admirable 
and delightful character. 

The melancholy thing is that, however clearly one may 
see this, it is impossible to persuade people, by judicious 
argument, to be simple, sincere and unconventional. The 
most that any one can do who admires and desires such 
qualities, is to pursue them with all his might, without 
minding being misunderstood or misinterpreted. Not to 
do this stridently or officiously or offensively; but humbly, 
quietly and modestly; not quenching the smoking flax, 
but fanning it into flame; not breaking the bruised reed, 
but drawing out such faint music as may be saved from 
its shattered stops. 

Arthur C. Benson. 
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F Dr. Johnson said: 

| “ There are two kinds of knowledge. There is the knowledge you 

^ carry about with you, and there is the knowledge of where to go in 
| search of the knowledge you have not pot.” 

F Do you know where to go for that knowledge “ you have not 

| got ” ? You would have no doubt at all, if you had on your shelves 

1 THE MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 

S Edited by CHAS. ANNANDALE, MA„ LL.D., 
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SHILLINGS. 
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3 living encyclopedists. 

j 4. It is the most concise, compact, evelopedla obtainable. Frequent, indeed, 

| , are the complaints we hear of the "morass of detail" other cyclo¬ 
id pedias contain, cumbersome nature of the volumes, amount of shelf 

tfij space required. 

Wq 5. It is the only up-to-date cyclopedia you can get for a cash payment of a 

few shillings a mouth and not on tie instalment plan. 

8 beautifully illustrated volumes—both black and white and colour 
—make up the work. Each volume measures 8J by 6 and costs 

1 only 6s. net 1 

1 Send for Prospectus—or better, send 6s. with signed order 

j form, for first volume at once. Delay adds to initial cost 1 We 

pay carriage in U K. 

L THE SRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 34 Saiithamptan Street, Strand, W.C. 

tS Please add my name to your List of Subscribers for “The Modern Cyclopedia" 

1 and seud me, carriage paid, the lirst volume. 1 enclose 6s. and agree to remit a 
| similar sum for remaining 7 vols. as published. 

| Same . 

|| Address .... 
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SPELLING REFORM AS IT AFFECTS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By Dr. Macnahaka, M.P. 

It is significant of much that though the most conserva¬ 
tive class in the community and acutely conscious of the 
thousand difficulties in the way, teachers as a body are 
cordially with the Spelling Reformers. And why ? They, 
above all other persons interested, know the misery and 
travail involved in the attempt to teach the bewildering 
collocation of contradictions and conundrums mis-called 
our system of spelling. There is that classic pitfall " i 
before e except after c ”; and there is skein, seize, heir, 
deign, and feign. Imagine the mental condition of the 
pupil who has got thus far. Rational instincts and an 
accurate attitude of mind are killed at the outset. Then 
—not to multiply instances—there is the sound value 
of the letter-combination gh. The unhappy pupil is 
taught that r-o-u-g-h is ruff; he applies the spelling to 
stuff or muff ox cuff and—there is trouble. He is taught 
l-a-u-g-k is laff; he tries on the same letter-combination 
for staff j calf, chaff and half and is full of perplexity, if not 
indeed of pain, as a sequel. 

I need not pursue the matter. But I will add to my 
comment on the waste of precious time and the hopeless 
irritation of spirit caused by English spelling the fact that 
to all this we add the monstrosities of our System of 
Weights and Measures. Deliberately I say that these 
alone are responsible for the waste of more than a good 
year of the average child’s school life. Look at the 
matter for a moment. The child is taught that sixteen 
drams make an ounce and sixteen ounces a pound. Then 
they go on to insist that twenty pennyweights make an 
ounce and twelve ounces make a pound. And then finally, 
to break his simple faith in everything, they assure him 
that eight drams make an ounce and twelve ounces a 
pound. It is all very well to add the proviso that one of 
the aforesaid pounds is a pound " avoirdupois,” another 
a pound “troy,” and the third a pound “apothecaries’”. 

I wish we could really get to know what the hapless 
scholar really thinks of it all. It is because of all this 
and a good deal more that the teachers—knowing as they 
do full well the new labours for them which change in¬ 
volves—are not only Spelling Reformers but ardent 
advocates of a Decimal System of Weights and Measures 
and Coinage. 

Very welt. The question is, what is to be done ? Of 
course you can simplify spelling, as we have been slowly 
and tediously doing for generations and as the Americans 
have been doing much more rapidly during the last twenty 
or thirty years. You can give up spelling music m-u-s-l-ck, 

C iblic p-u-b-l-i-c-k, governor g-o-u-r-v-e-n-or, lion l-y-o-n, his 
y-s, and clothes c-l-o-a-t-h-es. You can write catalog, 
p r og r am , pedagog, tho, thru, thoroly, altho, labor, honor, 
candor, demagog, domicil, esthetic, goodby, licorice, 
odor, omelet,, phenix—as the Americans have been doing 
long before Mr. Carnegie's thousands, Professor Brander 
Matthews’s and President Roosevelt’s 300 words. But 
you cannot get much further. And why? Because 
your alphabet is hopelessly faulty. You have six-and- 
twenty symbols. Three—c, q, and x —may be strode out 
as being redundant. Therefore you are left with twenty- 
three symbols to represent roughly about twice as many 
everyday human articulations. What is the consequence ? 
Some of these twenty-three effective symbols have to do 
duty for more than one sound-value. Take the vowel a. 
This one little letter does duty for any number of different 
sound-values. It has one sound-value in fat, another in 


father, a third in fate, a fourth in fall, a fifth in senate, aid 
so on. 

So with the other vowels. So again with letters here 
pronounced hard, there pronounced soft. 

Then again in many words letters are stuck in for no 
obvious purpose whatever. Take the silent letters in heir, 
lamb, doubt, and so on. 

Again, there is the curious and bewildering circumstance 
that many words are pronounced alike but spelt differently. 
I may instance die and ail ; air, ere, e'er, heir, and Ayr ; 
aisle, isle, and i’ll; all and awl ; assent and ascent; aught 
and ought ; aunt and ant. 

Finally—not to do more than touch the fringe of a 
most amazing study—there is the even more mentally 
paralysing fact that a number of words are spelt alike but 
pronounced differently. For instance : 

minU and mi-nut. 
pro-sedz and pro-sedz. 
reb-el and rc-bel. 
wind and wind, 
kdn-trakt and kon-trakt 
de-zert and dez-ert. 

Uv and llv. 
proj-ekt and pro-jekl. 
horn and houz. 
kldz and kies, 
pro-duce and prod-uce. 

Now it is patent that no amount of mere simplification 
along the Roosevelt lines can come anywhere near the root 
of the matter. That can only be tackled by the setting up 
of an entirely new alphabet, the foundation of which shall 
be one symbol and one symbol only for every articulate 
sound—in a word, a brand new and purely phonetic 
alphabet. That has been in vogue for years with the 
more advanced of the reformers; but it is clear that the 
day] of its general adoption is a very long way off indeed. 
All we can do just now is to follow slowly and patiently 
the line of simplification marked out by the Brander 
Matthews Board, taking care, of course, not to obliterate 
the authentic pedigree of any word in our painfully slow 
step towards simplicity. And, as has been most properly 
pointed out several times already since the issue of the 
now famous Roosevelt edict, it is imperative that any 
Simplification Board that is going to carry weight with the 
Anglo-Saxon speaking people all the world over must be 
representative of those people north, south, east and west. 
It will never do for a purely American Board to try to set 
the pace. If this is attempted, the very conservative 
Anglo-Saxon people of the Western Hemisphere will get 
"huffy”—to put the matter colloquially—and the result 
will simply be a Yankee-ised form of English spelling for 
use in America only. This will be a pity. You cannot 
apply the Monroe Doctrine in this case. Therefore all I 
can suggest is the creation of a Simplified Spelling Board 
constituted of philologists representative of all parts of 
the Anglo-Saxon spelling community. Such a Board might 
advance the cause of simplification enormously; and 
some day, several centuries ahead, might even tackle the 
matter at its root. Who knows ? 


By J. H. Yoxaix, M.P* 

I confess myself an anarchist in the matter of 
spelling. I would have no conventional rules or penal 
laws about It at all. I would let everybody spell as they 
pleased, sure that the most would spell well. But if 


minute is pronounced 
proceeds „ 

rebel „ 

wind , t 

contract „ 

desert „ 

live „ 

project „ 

house „ 

close n 

produce „ 
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there is to be a recognised standard I would keep the We should have exchanged a famous, historical and 

English Dictionary unchanged, except by gradual and literature-sanctioned dictionary for a brand-new one, little 

natural modification. A language is a tree. easier—that would be all. For, if wholly left to the ear, 

I think it a mistake to suppose that what is now spelling would vary much more and be less often correct 

being called Spelling Reform matters greatly to the than now. A “ dunce ” in this matter in an East London 

elementary schools. To many of the children—perhaps in school, told to write "coffee” and “lady” according to 

more or less degree to most—reading and writing do come the sound of the words, would be likely to write " korfey ” 

by nature, as Dogberry said : and in learning to read and and “ lydy.” It would take as long to get him to write 

write they learn to spell. To most of the other children " koffe” and “ layde” (if those be the proper phonetical 

the toil and exercise of amending their spelling habit is a forms) as it does to get him to write " coffee ” and “ lady” 

useful discipline; we must not remove every pebble from now. “ Cow, plough, rough, through,” are absurd enough, 

the path, nor leave the learner nothing limy in his diet to no doubt; but what would be the phonetical spelling of 

build up his mental teeth on. Remain the incorrigible “ bound down town ” in South Yorkshire ? *• Baan’ daan 

dunces at spelling, who never learn—not even in the pro- taan” is what Hallamshire children would write. And 

longed school-days of adult life—to spell according to the again—the correct phonetical spelling of " vase ” ? ' Vays 

dictionary ; the case for change, as it affects the elementary vahs, and vaws would be variously written for it by 

schools, depends on whether or not a simplified and educated people: for you hear educated people 'pro- 

regularised dictionary-spelling would make the matter nounce the word with those three variations in the 

easier for these. I am afraid I cannot think that it vowel. 

would. Enthusiasts for spelling reform assert that a year of a 

My own proposal is that the “ dunces ” should be per- child’s school-life could be economised for other studies bv 

mitted in after life to spell as they please and be un- it. I very much doubt the computation. I think it a 

orthodox in that without shame. Orthodox spelling at mere guess, and a bad one. I know very well that 

present is considered a proof of education, just as sounding practice in spelling—the dictation lesson, the “word- 

the aspirate is made a social test. I would rather the building ” lesson—takes up a good deal of time in school 

minority should be free to spell as best they can than But the arithmetical lessons take up much more A 

the dictionary be transmogrified to convenience them. I careful calculation has shown that if we could decimalise 

would keep the old standard for the many and relax it for our money, weights and measures, we might use a year of a 

the few. If what I think to be the comparative few be child’s life for him in teaching him other subjects during 

really the comparative many—a question for experience hours now spent on the intricacies of arithmetic which 

and opinion—spelling reform on natural lines would arise from anachronistic notation. In this respect spelling 

come about of itself. is the gnat and arithmetical notation the camel. The 

So far as legibility is concerned, ways of spelling matter elementary schools and school-time generally would be 

very little. In certain examinations papers are set in vastly benefited by an arithmetical change: a spelling 

which long screeds of most erratic spelling are introduced change is much less important to scholars and teachers 

expressly, to be corrected by the pupils. Cast the eye I remember Sir William Harcourt, when Chancellor of the” 

over one of these papers and you will find that you can Exchequer, telling a deputation that no nation had ever 

read the stuff just as easily as if it were conventional good adopted a Decimal system except during or soon after 

English, If everybody spelled as they pleased we should a Revolution. I should like to see an arithmetical 

still be able to understand each other’s books, articles and revolution precede the one which spelling reformers 

letters. By a perverse fatality, If there be a boy in an advocate. 

elementary school who is constitutionally unable to spell, But all this is not to say that we might not do some- 
he usually becomes apprentice to a sign-writer or a printer, thing of what the French Academy has done for French 

When he paints a sign-board he will letter on it the word grammar and spelling—proceed to prune the most redun- 

“buisness.” That is no less and no more legible than dant and abandon the most practically archaic. It would 

"business.” Neither would “ biznis ” be. be good for the schools to remove the distinction between 

Under go-as-you-please rules most people would continue " blessed ” and “ blest," and their congeners, for example 

to spell according to the orthodox traditions; certainly Where there are two dictionary forms^or the same word 

those of us would who have an eye that winces at Josh- as with "edile” and "aedile,” the simpler might be kept 

Billingsgate. One result of the American copyright laws and the other discarded. " Fantasy ’’ instead of “ phan- 

is to bring into this country stereoplates for books spelt tasy ” is justified by “fantastic.” And so on. * 
in American. Such of the new spellings thus introduced But adz, armor, ax, blusht, claspt, cutlas decalog 
as justify themselves to general opinion will come to be dike, and so on, are no easier fora child’s eye to’recognise 
adopted here, and, I think, no other. Let the English and remember than are adze, armour axe blushed 
dictionary modify as the language does, by survival of the clasped, cutlass, decalogue, dyke, and so on.' And’where the 

fittest. But in the meantime the preachers of spelling argument from utility is a weak one, the argument from 

reform must not overdo the argument from the schools. literature and language-history must remain strong 

Does a child learn to spell as a separate act from learning Many pieces of classical English literature have been 
to read ? I think he usually learns reading and spelling printed in phonography for years, but the fertilising flood 
together, and mainly by the remembered look of the of cheap reprints in recognised English still flows on- 
words with which his eye becomes familiar. In this longhand lasts, though shorthand is the better Convinced 

matter memory is optical. A child does not reason about that the utilitarian gain to the elementary schools would 
spelling. Logical forms are no easier for him to remember be small, I dread the literary, lingual, and disciplinary loss 
and reproduce than are the exceptions which reformers to them which anything wholesale in the way of spelling 

condemn; indeed,’ they are perhaps less so. I am not at reform would cause. Because we might very well wri t * 

all sure that either logical spelling or phonetical spelling "blessed” blest, there is no reason to go on to write 

would give ease to the work in schools. A sophistry lies " blushed ” blusht. To gain a letter the less mav mean to 
in the argument for phonetical spelling, unless my proposal lose an idea, a picture, an association a rich past ° 
for legalised anarchy i»-tbe_matter is allowed. For there Perhaps the chief fault of the elementary school lies in 
would have to be, I suppose, a standard and recognised coldness towards literature; though it is theex-elementarv 
phonetic form for each word ? Based on whose pronun- scholars who purchase the millions of shilling and six 
ciatien? On whose accent and inflection ? The accent of penny reprints of famous books which an* aba,,", 

Oxford or of Stratford-atte-Bow ? year. I should be jealous of any change in word-form 

:.The standard and recognised phoneticisms would have which would uglify literature to the cultivated eve More 

to be taught by the teachers and studied by the scholars, cultivation, not more simplification, is perhaps the trn 
just as the present standards are in the elementary schools, aim. And as I am not convinced that simplification is so 
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necessary for the elementary schools, or would be so help¬ 
ful, as the advocates of great change suppose, I cannot 
but feel lukewarm (to say the least of it) towards their 
pleas for spelling reform. 

Let “ dunces ” spell as they please, let advertisements 
be written in the shortest and boldest orthography, let the 
language of the United States modify as it will; but here 
let us keep, so long as we can, for the Council school as 
well as for Harrow and Christ Church, a “ well of English 
undefiled." 


CO-EDUCATION (IN PRACTICE) 

By John Russell 

I have been a believer in co-education ever since I have 
been a true believer in education, and no argument or fact 
that I have ever heard has shaken my view that general 
and efficient co-education will some day be found to be 
the most powerful preventive of the grave social evils that 
have their roots in the misunderstanding and misuse of 
men by women, and especially of women by men. 

But it is only during the last five years that I have had 
personal experience of a mixed school, and even that 
experience has been practically confined to the ages of 
seven to fourteen. 

In spite, however, of my limited experience, I feel that 
I can best serve the Editor's purpose by contributing not 
theories but facts—the facts revealed by that experience, 
or rather the facts as my colleagues and I have seen them. 

Our school is a day-school for children of what it is 
customary to call the “ upper middle class.” It is small, 
seldom numbering more than fifty. Boys and girls are 
about equally divided, but—for reasons I need not stop to 
state, though I may stop to deplore them—there has 
always been a preponderance of girls in the top-class 
(average age fourteen to sixteen) and in consequence an 
undue and unfortunate preponderance of girl-prefects. We 
are a mixed staff of men and women, and our co-education 
is about as complete as we can make it, everything except 
lavatories being in common. In other words, in the 
organisation of all school-activities sex is entirely dis¬ 
regarded, though in the general treatment of individuals, 
it is of course allowed its full personal value. 

Under these not unfavourable conditions, I have observed 
many things, to the most significant of which I shall now 
refer. 

My first general observation is this: that the fusion in 
the minds of the staff of the boy and girl into the child 
has been so complete, that except of deliberate purpose we 
never differentiate between the sexes but only between 
individuals. I do not mean that sex is not felt to be at 
the bottom of individuality; I only mean that in our 
every-day feeling, thinking and acting this fact does not 
persistently obtrude itself. 

And even when I do of set purpose differentiate, I can 
only arrive at the following lame generalisations : That (as 
every schoolboy knows) the general behaviour of girls is 
better than that of boys—by which I mean that girls have 
more personal self-respect, more innate sense of orderliness, 
more regard for constituted authority, more consideration 
for the feelings of others, more power of steady application, 
and, though by no means tongue-tied, more tongue-control. 

I have found that boys, on the other hand, have much 
more initiative, much more inventiveness. We have new 
play-ground activities every term, new societies (secret and 
other) every term, new illustrated magazines nearly every 
term. Most of these things have a glorious hour and cease 
to be, but they are nearly all the work of boys. The con¬ 
spicuous exception was a “ Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Teachers" founded by a girl with a future. 

And boys certainly have more natural aptitude for 
games, and age for age, would always beat girls at cricket, 
and, I think, at hockey. 

Except in these respects, I do not find it easy to distin¬ 
guish between them. In the class-room, age for age, they 
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work with apparently equal zest (or its opposite), and 
with apparently equal success (or its opposite). And so in 
all the other school-activities, including workshop, gym¬ 
nastics and gardening. Many and great differences of 
course there are, but they seem to result from the ordinary 
differences of personal equipment, rather than from the 
special differences of sex. 

In my short experience of co-education then, I have 
seen quite clearly at least this: that boys and girls can 
work and play together in a spirit of perfect good com¬ 
radeship, with no more cliqueism than in a boys’ or a 
girls’ school, and that they can do this to their great 
mutual benefit. The benefits we have especially observed 
are that sentimentality and timorousness and other lacka¬ 
daisical girlish qualities tend to wither away in the robust 
physical atmo-phere created by the boys, and that rough 
rude boyish manners, including the use of ugly language, 
are considerably softened by the refining influence of girls. 
I do not of course hear one-hundredth part of what ray 
boys say, but I keep untiring watch and have never heard 
or suspected a foul word. Can any master of any boys’ 
school say the same ? 

Of conscious—or even unconscious—emulation between 
boys and girls we have seen very little. And of growth in 
mutual understanding and respect-supreme objective of 
co-education—we can hardly in the nature of things see 
many visible signs while they remain boys and girls. But 
it is something that we have seen scarcely a trace of the 
old-fashioned boyish contempt for a girl, and still less of the 
old-fashioned girlish airs with a boy. 


That, in a very rough and ready calculation, is the credit 
of the account. Is there anything on the other side ? 
There is, and if this paper is to be an honest paper, that 
other side must be put. 

The first item is not serious, but it is well that it should 
be stated. A few boys have resented the girls, a few girls 
the boys. The chief reasons for this, I think, have been 
on the one hand the tradition of girl-inferiority, and on 
the other the tradition of boy-roughness, both most unfor- 
nately fostered at home by elder brothers and sisters. As 
co-education becomes more and more general, those tradi¬ 
tions will become more and more impotent. 

The second item is more serious and touches at last what 
many opponents of co-education regard as the root of the 
matter. I can imagine such an opponent asking me this 
question: Have you ever in your school seen any cases of 
conscious, or unconscious, sex-attraction ? If so, did they 
lead to mischief ? And if so, does not co-education stand 
self-condemned ? 

I will answer those questions,first by saying that I have 
■een such cases, then by briefly characterising them, and 
then by saying why I do not think that co-education 
thereby stands self-condemned. 

Of unconscious sex-attraction I have seen in all four 
cases: two in boys of seven and eight whose behaviour 
(even though in one case the attraction was signed with a 
kiss) was as natural and beautiful as that of the child- 
lovers in Whittier’s familiar poem; and two in boys of 
eleven, both of perfectly good character, in whom there 
was evident at one time a distinct special pleasure in the 
companionship and contact of elder girls. 

Of cases of conscious attraction I have known only 
two: 

The first was a case among the elder children of a 
special boy and girl friendship, so restrained as to have 
been almost unnoticed, yet so true as to have influenced 
them both profoundly—and, I must add, so right as to 
make me ashamed to seem to be suggesting that it was 
wrong. 

The second was very different, and is the one case that 
has given me anxiety. 

Two little boys of eight, both of whom I afterwards 
fonnd had similarly offended before coming to us, tried 
upon one occasion to induce two other little boys and one 


little girl to join them in a game—as they called it— 
which, though not of a really grave nature, depended for 
its point upon sex-attributes. That the attempt met 
with no success does not lessen its significance. 

That is the sum of the cases that have come to my notice 
in five years. We are as vigilant as we know bow to be, 
but I cannot prove—or even assert—that nothing else of 
the sort has ever taken place. And even if I now found 
out that it had, I could not admit that co-education 
stood condemned—only that I did, as its guardian. 

For I should hold that every boys’ school and not a 
few girls’ schools—if the truth were known—would show 
a far more serious record, and I should hold further that 
the poison—if poison it may be called—would work more 
immediate and more ultimate mischief among children of 
one sex, partly because the need for vigilance in this 
matter would not generally be so strongly felt, and partly 
because, whatever influence boys may exercise upon 
girls, there can be no doubt whatever that girls exercise 
an immense restraining influence upon boys, no less than 
women upon men. 

I would further emphasise the fact that my only case of 
real trouble occurred among children nnder ten—the age 
up to which there is almost a unanimity of opinion in 
favour of co-education. 

To my mind the real sex-danger in all schools—and I 
do not deny that it exists—is greatest before twelve. If 
pernicious habits—even of thought—are formed then, the 
whole life will bear the mark. Afterwards when the 
passions are stronger, the antidotes are stronger too. 
Among those antidotes three things, in my opinion, 
share the chief place: the frank, fearless teaching by 
parents of the mystery of fatherhood and motherhood; 
the provision of school-occupations calculated to promote 
a happy, healthy activity of body and mind; and the 
establishment, under the most carefully chosen mixed 
staff, of schools in all grades of genuine co-education. 


IS ATHLETICISM OVERDONE AT PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ? 

By Norman Gale 

The question that is printed at the head of this article is 
one that has divided parents into two camps, though 
assuredly it should not have brought about so marked 
an effect, especially at a time when it is a commonplace 
for most of us to talk with an air of wisdom about the 
many advantages to be gained by feeding ourselves at 
every possible chance upon fresh air. Many parents seem 
to think that a Public School is nothing if it is not a 
machine for polishing the brains of the young; and that 
when it is unengaged in this work it is idle, not because 
managers feel it their duty to see that fair play is done 
to the muscle as well as to the mind, but because the 
machinery would suffer were it to be run for more hours 
at a time than at present it is allowed to run. Surely it 
would be better to look upon a Public School as an insti¬ 
tution nicely arranged for the two purposes of educating 
the sense and the sinew. For my part, were I a parent, 
I should be properly anxious, of course, about my boy's 
progress in subjects likely to help him at the earning 
stage of his life. I should, holiday after holiday, bundle 
him into my scales to see whether he was putting oa 
mental flesh, so to speak ; and, within fair limits, I should 
judge his teachers by the verdict of the scales. But even 
if the result should prove favourable to his masters, there 
would still be matters of importance to be tested between 
them and me. Suppose I found my boy to be admirably 
equipped in respect of ut with the conjunctive; to have a 
large Latin or Greek vocabulary stored in his head; to 
possess an almost Ciceronian knack of Latin prose. Well, 
all this would be much, but it would not be all for which 
I should look with keen anxiety; for I should soon be at 
his chest with a tape measure. Moreover, I should want 
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to see the lad with shoulders in fine trim; with his head 
carried as if it were a thing of price, not a sloven’s over¬ 
burden ; and with a manner of walking that should not be 
an insult to the road. If I found him to disappoint me 
in all these particulars, I should feel it my right to con¬ 
sider the authorities at his school somewhat to blame, 
because, in my opinion, no Public School is in keeping 
with the true spirit of education unless it works by the 
golden rule that the average boy is to be shaped not only 
in the class-room, but also in the playing-fields. When he is 
growing fast, it is best to look upon a boy as half-mind, 
half-muscle, and to teach these halves with judicious care. 
There is, unfortunately, a tendency among parents, and 
even, though in a smaller measure, among schoolmasters, 
to forget that the life of the class-room is nourished by 
the stores of sunshine and fresh air that have soaked into 
the boys while playing at their various games. A para¬ 
graph of Livy is sweetened for the scholar by the recol¬ 
lection that yesterday he got fifty runs in a House match ; 
Virgil’s web is unwound by him the more easily for no 
weightier reason than the remembrance thatnot many hours 
before the lesson he had brought down a flying three-quarter 
back when he was within a couple of yards of scoring a try. 
Few masters stop to think how greatly their work is 
lightened for them by the play that has preceded the 
hours to be spent at the desk and the blackboard. The 
spirits of play and work are closer companions than it 
is usual for many of us to remember. 

After what has been said it will not come as a surprise 
to my readers to learn that, in my opinion, athleticism, in 
the general sense, is far from being overdone at Public 
Schools. I will go still further, and say that athleticism 
(this time the word is to carry the meaning of sport finely 
managed) does not receive the right amount of right atten¬ 
tion. In the summer term a boy at Rugby School, if he is 
a performer of average merit, plays cricket for about 
twelve hours a week. Can it be seriously pretended that 
a growing lad ought to have fewer hours than these as 
relaxations from work, as benefits for muscles and lungs, 
and as chances for aiming at the honour of getting into 
the School Eleven ? Cricket is a teacher on the honorary 
staff; but if it could receive a salary, how large that 
salary ought to be in return for its delightful mingling of 
health and eagerness, friendship and discipline, logic and 
adventure 1 Whether the official game of a term be cricket 
or football or running, I do not think i t can be said by the 
thoughtful and fair-minded that a boy is pampered by the 
amount of vigorous exercise he is allowed to have at a 
Public School. I grant, of course, that such a system 
must be galling to such lads as are not to be measured by 
the measure used in the case of the normal English boy. 
But the general must be considered before the particular. 
Even sunshine vexes some of the creatures of the world, 
so we need not wonder that to a handful in every 
large assembly of boys the cricket ball stands for a symbol 
of purgatory. If parents want their sons to be all head 
and no chest, let them not cease to grumble till they have 
persuaded Head Masters to filch what has always been the 
cub’s birthright—a season for frolic—from the youngsters 
in their charge. What I noticed in the days when I was a 
schoolmaster has led me to be more in favour of extend¬ 
ing the playtime than of shortening it, because I am 
certain that play is to .work what the bead is to the wine. 
The playing fields march, so to speak, into the classroom 
with the boys. I shall always believe that cricket and 
football are partial solvents of dead languages. Of two 
boys with equal powers of brain and equal times for study, 
the one a joyful athlete, the other nothing more notable 
than a collector of stamps or postcards, the lad in the sun¬ 
shine, with his chances to learn a discipline while adding 
to his chest measurement, will keep in front of the picture- 
postcard boy in the race of life. 

In an article so short as this it is not possible for me 
to say all I should like to say in defence of those who 
have allotted a generous amount of time for the pursuit 
ol games at our Public Schools. I wish to be emphatic 
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in counselling parents to be less anxious about the hours 
given up to play and more anxious about the manner in 
which the various games are organised. The wish to 
move in this respect will come to them as soon as they 
have made up their minds to value at its proper worth a 
system of athletics that, so far from being only an arrange¬ 
ment to relieve the masters and to keep the boys out of 
the tuckshops, is in reality a noble part of education. 
Parents might do worse than ask many of our Headmasters 
how it is that running (the official sport of the Easter 
term) should be treated not less unkindly than Cinderella 
was treated by her sisters. There is the cricket “ Blue ”; 
there is the football “Blue”: but where is the running 
“Blue”? Parents might ask whether it is becoming 
that hundreds of boys should go lurching flat-footed over 
the landscape, untaught how to manage each and every 
part of the body, and burlesquing at large in English 
counties the sport that flourished so handsomely when 
Greece was Greece indeed. They will be better occupied 
in asking a question such as this than in grumbling 
because their sons play cricket or football twelve hours 
a week. Good health is a base of success; and it is on a 
few acres of level turf that boys should as often as 
possible be allowed insensibly to fill themselves with the 
treasure of good health. Wherever else athleticism may 
be overdone, I am convinced that it is not at our Public 
Schools. Hands off the cub’s birthright, if you please! 


THE FOOD AND SLEEP OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
By Eustace Miles 

“The first shall be last” is a saying especially true of 
domestic and national necessities. The first, the most 
important problems, are the last to be dealt with. The 
best foods, the best exercises, the best subjects for 
children, the best ways of teaching them—such matters 
are being discussed now, in the twentieth century, after 
millions of children have been at once over-fed and starved 
and poisoned, and otherwise injured physically, intel¬ 
lectually, and morally. 

While it has been usual to teach children to obey 
implicitly, to kill their precious instincts, to memorise 
thousands of fruitless things; scarcely any effort has been 
made to teach children how to eat and how to rest. 

The “food” of a child—what should it be? Appro¬ 
priate edibles, eaten rightly at the right times; appropriate 
drinkables, drunk rightly at the right times; good air; 
healthy thoughts and conversation. All these things feed 
a child : they enter into it and build it. 

But in this article I must confine myself to foods in the 
ordinary sense of the word, after a few remarks on a very 
essential point. 

Just as it is not enough to give the child information: 
the child must also assimilate the information, and there- 
fere must have the right conditions for assimilation ; so it 
is not enough to give the child food: the child must also 
assimilate the food, and therefore must have the right 
conditions for assimilation. 

One of these conditions is sleep. Sleep gives the active 
body a chance of resting with its limbs and allowing its 
organs to make up its arrears. 

Sleep is necessary for normal digestion and assimilation 
of the very best foods. It is equally or more necessary 
when the very best foods have not been taken: it is 
necessary in order that the bad effects may be got rid of 
by extra work on the part of the scavengers of the body. 
In fact, I would lay it down as a law that, the worse the 
child’s food, the greater the child’s need of sleep. 

As to the number of hours needed by the child, it is 
ridiculous to lay down a law at all. I do not doubt that, 
if a child were sensibly fed and trained and dressed and so 
forth, quite a few hours would not be too little. For 
sleep—like work—must be reckoned not by hours but by 
intensity. Nearly every one reckons work and sleep by 
the number of hours—a silly calculation. Work and sleep 


should be judged not by their size (as soldiers and plate¬ 
fuls of foods and fortunes generally are), but by their 
merits—their results. 

As an example, a Hindu runner who knows how to feed, 
and how to relax the muscles and nerves of his body, can 
get more repose in a few minutes than a badly fed and 
tense European can in as many hours. 

But, as children are fed and trained at present, they 
need so much time to finish their digestion and assimila¬ 
tion and their internal remedial work, during sleep, that 
perhaps ten or even twelve hours would be a fair allowance 
for many of them. 

As to the food, I have not words in which to condemn 
the carelessness and callousness of those who have hitherto 
allowed children to be—as I said above—at once overfed 
and starved and poisoned. The responsibility cannot be 
placed with the children. Every reader can decide easily 
where it can and must be placed. And an impartial- 
minded posterity will lay to the charge of the managers 
the crime of murder. For there is successful experience to 
be had at a low price; the mistakes are definite and by no 
means inevitable. I will prove this by one example. 

We know the rate of infant mortality. It is not lowest 
in the slums of a large city when the hot weather turns 
food bad so quickly that unscrupulous tradesmen adul¬ 
terate it with preservatives. Well, in New York, not 
many years ago, hundreds of children of various ages, 
taken from the tenements, were for many months fed in 
a certain way, involving no great expense for the raw 
materials; during these months there was not a single 
death among them. The experiment was conducted under 
impartial supervision. The secret of its success was that 
the feeding was scientific. 

How many English parents and schoolmasters and mis¬ 
tresses have profited by the statistics ? I suppose about 
one in a thousand—perhaps less than one 1 

Parents and schoolmasters and mistresses who read this 
will naturally ask for positive advice. I cannot cram into 
a small space what requires a long book. But I will give 
an instance of a principle almost universally neglected. 

It will not come as a new idea to most people that it is 
especially the starchy foods that need to be well masti¬ 
cated, so that first of all these foods may be broken up, 
and then they may be mixed with the digesting saliva 
which is aroused by the act of mastication. 

But apply the general rule in an obvious direction. 
Consider porridges and wet puddings. How do children 
eat them ? They seldom eat them; they usually swill 
them down, unmasticated ; they almost drink them. 

Some digestions are abnormally strong. But the average 
digestion of a child is upset by the heavy weight of starchy 
and sugary food, which soon begins to ferment. Perhaps 
the child looks “ fat,” but the cause of this is not healthy 
flesh : it is puffy matter. 

Of course some children are taught to masticate even wet 
starchy foods well. But these are exceptions. As a rule 
the boy or girl does as the elders do—gobbles. 

How can this be prevented ? 

Easily enough, if starchy food be served dry. As an 
extreme case, think of the cracknel biscuit. You cannot 
drink it. You must masticate it; you must break it up 
and mix it with saliva. You are forced to be physically 
virtuous. 

So, instead of what Dr. Harry Campbell calls the 
“pappy” foods, that so often ruin the teeth and the 
digestion, there should, as a rule, be given the dry and 
crisp starchy foods, such as very thin toast, rusks, and 
crusts of bread. This class of foods trains the child to 
masticate, so that, later on, the child will very likely 
masticate even the wet starchy foods. 

And why should not the child be told some of the 
reasons of things ? There is no need to mention diseases. 
It is enough to point out what is normal and healthy, and 
the way to this state. 

As it is, however, most parents and masters and mis¬ 
tresses come to the most vitally important national 
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work—the training of healthy children, the making of 
the next generation—utterly ignorant, and, as is the way 
of elders, as unwilling to receive new truths as they are 
ignorant. 

The knowledge that they need is simple and accessible 
and cheap. Until they seek and master this knowledge, 
and put it into practice, I am reluctantly compelled to 
submit that they are among the most unpatriotic of living 
animals, and that, from the point of view of personal 
morality, they are breakers of the Sixth Commandment. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 

GREEK AND LATIN 

Mr. Murray has issued a new edition of Sir William Smith’s 
Initia Graeca (Part I. 3s. 6d.), a book which needs no recom¬ 
mendation. The revision contains little new matter and the 
exercises are practically unaltered, but the Accidence has been 
simplified by cutting out unnecessary forms, and few correc¬ 
tions have been made. To the Rules of Syntax introduced at 
the last revision a few practical additions have been made; 
and student and master are provided with a singularly com¬ 
plete, lucid and accurate guide to the grammar and syntax of 
the best Attic Greek. 

Such a work as Dr. Florian Weigel’s abbreviated edition of 
the famous Curtius and von Hartel Griechische Schulgrammatik 
(Vienna, Tempsky: Leipzig, Freytag), comes rather outside 
the province of this supplement, as it is unlikely to be used in 
English schools. But those who know the sterling merits of 
the original which Dr. Weigel has compressed for common use 
will be glad to know of the existence of the book, which 
appears to us to be admirably edited. Mr. Tempsky sends us 
also the twentieth edition of Karl Schenkl’s Griechisches 
Elementarbuch, a supplement to the twenty-fifth edition of 
Curtius and von Hartel, edited by Heinrich Schenkl and 
Florian Weigel (2k. 85I1.); and both the firms of publishers 
named join in the second, enlarged and improved edition of 
Christian Harder’s Angewdhlte Abschnitte from Thucydides for 
the use of schools, of which volume ii., containing the com¬ 
mentary, is before us (M 1). 

From the Cambridge University Press we have received an 
edition of Herodotos IV., Melpomene, by Dr. E. S. Shuckburgh 
(4s.), a new volume in the Pitt Press Series. In this book 
Dr. Shuckburgh has followed the plan he adopted in the pre¬ 
vious books of Herodotus he published some fifteen years ago. 
First comes the introduction which deals historically, geo¬ 
graphically, ethnographically with the subject of the book. 
Then come the notes on the text; then the text; then the 
notes, grammatical, exegetical, etc., and finally the geographi¬ 
cal Index, which is a mine of information. Book IV. we have 
never thought an especially interesting book, but its treatment 
by Dr. Shuckburgha wide learning, old and new, gives it a 
charm of its own, and he is careful to bring Herodotus into 
touch with modem knowledge of the Scythians and of Libya. 

Of the textof Bacchylides, edited by Sir Richard Jebb(is.6d.), 
we need say no more, the subject having been fully treated by 
Professor Tyrrell in an earlier number of the Academy. Dr. 
Shuckburgh's edition of the Philocletes, with a commentary 
abridged from that of Jebb (4s.), is more distinctively a school¬ 
book. In it he follows the s:heme of his previous Antigone 
and Oedipus Coloneus. We have first the introduction, which 
compares (with the help of Dion Chrysostom) the Philocletes 
of the three great dramatists, analyses that of Sophocles, and 
touches on the legend in art and many other pertinent topics ; 
then comes the list of the manuscripts and editions, and the 
metrical analysis; then Jebb’s notes, shortened by about 
one-third, occupy more than a hundred and sixty pages, and 
two Indices end the book. It is good that Sir Richard Jebb’s 
monumental la! ours should be put within reach of schoolboys 
by so sound a scholar as Dr. Shuckburgh. 

We have two other Greek plays before us, Mr. Gilbert Nor¬ 
wood’s Andromache( Murray, 2s. 6d.) and Mr. Harold William¬ 
son’s Medea (Blackie’s Illustrated Greek Series, edited by 
Professor Tyrrell, 2s.). Mr. Norwood’s book is intended for the 
higher forms in schools and of younger students at the Uni¬ 
versities, and he aids them by being careful not to refer to any¬ 
thing outside the play itself without translating or quoting the 
passage intended. His commentary aims at making the play a 
living thing, and the introduction is full, sound and interesting. 
Notes, Appendix on the particles and Vocabulary. Mr. Wil¬ 
li am arm also gives an Appendix on the particles in his play and 
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other main features of the same load as Mr. Norwood. Both 
books are intended for about the same class of students. 

The Scriptoram Cbessioorum Bibliotheca Oxoaiensis text of 
Longinus (2s. 6d.), with extracts from Cassius Longinus, is 
edited by Mr. A. O. Prickard who gives variae lectiones in foot¬ 
notes, and a textual introduction. Other publications of the 
same Press are Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus (as.); text with a 
-short introduction and good, solid notes; selections from 
Plutarch’s Life of Caesar (2s.), by R. L. A. du Pontet, of 
Winchester, who has put the work together for the use of 
middle forms as the result of the stimulating effect which he 
found it had on backward and intelligent boys alike, and has 
added a few brief notes ; and a second volume (2s.) of Mr. E. 
C. Marchanfs Greek Reader, selected and adapted with 
English notes from Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf’s 
" Griechisches Lesebuch.’’ This book does not confine itself 
to pure Attic Greek, but embraces later writers ; but those who 
know the masterly original on which Mr. Marchant has drawn 
will know that there is no cause for alarm on that score. The 
Greek War of Independence. 1821-1827, by Mr. Charles D. 
Chambers (Swan Sonncnschein, 3s.), is a Greek text for begin¬ 
ners, with notes, exercises, vocabularies and maps, being an 
attempt to apply to Greek the principles expounded by Pro¬ 
fessor Sonneaschetm in his “ Ora Maritima ’' and ‘ ‘ Pro Patria.” 
The text is the work of Mr. Chambers, who admits having 
plagiarised largely from Thucydides, whose vocabulary he has 
followed as closely as possible. 

It is possible that Mr. R. H. Carr’s edition of North’s trans¬ 
lation of Plutarch’s Lives of Coriolanus, Caesar, Brutus and 
Antonius (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.) should come under the 
head of English Readers, since it was with an eye on 
Shakespeare that the work was completed, and the Introduction 
and Notes are written for students of Shakespeare. The text 
has been modernised—an excusable, indeed a necessary, 
measure in a school-book. Another translation before us is 
Canon Kyuaston’s Alcestis, in verse (is. net), with introduction 
and notes by Professor Churton Collins, which is intended not 
only to give school-boys and girls some closer and swifter 
acquaintance with the Greek spirit than their class lessons in the 
Gree k language can do, but also to appeal to older students— 
of the University Extension Lectures and so forth. The intro¬ 
duction gives a life and critical study of Euripides besides de¬ 
tails about the play, and the notes, if brief, are interesting. 
Messrs. Brown, Langham send us an “absolutely literal trans¬ 
lation ” of Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book I., by Mr. J. H. Elstob 
(is. 6d.). The book is a good “ crib,” but bo more. 

We have referred in a previous number to Mr. Arthur 
Sloman’s admirable Grammar of Classical Latin for use in 
schools and colleges (Cambridge University, Pitt Press Series, 
6s.), and have pleasure in returning to abook that will aid the 
simplification of its subject. Classical Latin, to Mr. Skrman, 
means Cicero, Caesar, Virgil, Horace and Ovid, and to these 
only do his statements on Svntax apply. For his Accidence he 
slightly enlarges the field, including Cornelius Nepos, Tacitus, 
Catullus, Juvenal and other writers. A most valuable part of 
Mr. Skyman's work consists in the pruning of other people's 
errors, and the whole tendency of this book is to simplify and 
elucidate a subject which a multitude of grammarians have 
helped to obscure. He divides his book into five parts, 
Phonology, Accidence, Syntax, Prosody and Etymology, each 
-of which has its own section. While we have not space to 
dwell in detail on the merits of a very scholarly work, we may 
remark that it is the best grammar of its size we know, and 
that Mr. Sloman’s innovations, while not so radical as to be 
disturbing, are all improvements. The book is so printed as to 
aid the student very much by the use of various types, and we 
recommend it with confidence to masters who desire thorough¬ 
ness and simplicity combined. While we are on this subject 
we may mention also two recent publications of Mr. Tempsky 
of Vienna: a sixth edition, revised by Dr. Robert Kauer, of 
Scheindler’s Lateinische Schulgrammatik (2 k. 60 h.), and a 
ScMUwortenbuck to Sedimayer’s selected poems of Ovid com¬ 
piled by Hugo Jurenka (2 k. 40 h.) now in its third revised and 
-improved edition. This book is illustrated with fifty-two 
plates illustrative of the works treated. 

An excellent book for boys learning to appreciate and to 
write Latin verse is Mr. S. E. Winboirs little Latin Hexameter 
(Blackie, 2s.). It does not profess to teach a sense of rhythm, 
or to enable boys to be an Virgils; but such profit as can be 

f ained by a scientific study of Virgil’s rhythms, his phrasing, 
is vocabulary, his technique in general, can be admirably 
aoquirad from this volume, which is arranged for continuous 
study during six terms. The instructions on setting about to 
translate a passage into Latin verse are good, and the 
whole book should be valuable, especially if used as the author 
directs. Alternate blank leaves for the students’ use. 

The University Tutorial Series has been increased by a 


Matriculation Latin Construing Book (as.), by Messrs, A. F. 
Watt and B. J. Hayes. The book makes an attempt to 
formulate rules to guide the learner ia translations from the 
Latin. The authors point out that the reduced time available 
for classics under the modernising of education makes it 
necessary that construing should be most systematically 
taught. The thirty-four sections of this book are so arranged 
(with copious exercises) as to lead the learner on until he baa 
acquired a fair power of reading at sight; and the book also 
contains a number of passages set at the London University 
Matriculation Examination, and a lexicon. For its purpose it 
is admirably adapted. Those who are learning to translate 
from English into Latin will find Mr. W. Horton Spragge’s Easy 
Latin Prose (Arnold, is. 6d.) a useful book. The hundred and 
two English passages are all translated from the Latin as 
literally as is consistent with English style. They are of 
progressive difficulty, and the footnotes suggest the right word 
m many cases. A sound book for small boys and girls is 
Mr. J. A. Stevens’s Junior Latin Syntax (Blackie, 8d.) 

To the Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis there 
has recently been added Stati Thebats et A chilleis (Clarendon 
Press, 6s.), edited with brief critical notes by Mr. H. W. 
Garrod, another valuable addition to a very valuable library 
of classical texts. The same Press have issued Mr. F. P. Long’s 
translation of Caesar’s Civil War (3s. 6d. net.), which has a 
long and interesting introduction. Caesar, again, is the 
material of Mr. W. J. Lowe’s little book for beginners m Latin; 
Tales of the Civil War from the third book, with historical 
introduction, notes, maps, vocabularies and exercises (is. 6d.). 
It will be sufficient to say that the plan of the book is that of 
Mr. Allen's “ Lives from Cornelius Nepos ” and “Tales of the 
Roman Republic ” and that the work nas been well done. To 
the second edition of Mr. W. Y. Fausset’s Cicero: Orationes 
Caesarianae. with introduction and notes, Part I. Text (2s. 6d.), 
which the Clarendon Press has recently published, has been 
added an Appendix of the chief variants in the text edited by 
Mr. A. C Clark (Oxford, 1900). Each of the three speeches 
has its separate introduction and notes, and the text is broken 
into the divisions of the argument by brief analytic notes. 

A new volume in the Pitt Press Series is Mr. J. D. Duff’s 
C. Plini Caecili Secundi Epistularum Lib. VI. (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s. 6d.) It is intended for young students, 
and has full explanatory notes with plenty of translation in 
them, and indications of the difference between Plirry’s syntax 
and Cicero’s. The introduction deals with Pliny’s Lite, and 
Pliny's Letters. 

The success of Messrs. Watt and Hayes’s Matriculation 
Selections from Latin Authors (University Tutorial Press, 
2s. 6d.) is sufficiently shown by the fact that it has now 
reached its second edition (third impression). A very valuable 
feature for the purpose of this book is the introduction, which 
is packed with information on Roman Literature, history, 
government and antiquities. 

We have before us two editions of Cicero’s Pro Lege 
Manilla: one edited for the University Tutorial Series by 
Mr. A. Waugh Young and Mr. A. F. Watt (2s. 6d.), the other 
by Professor W. J Woodhouse of Sydney for Blaclrie’s Illus¬ 
trated Latin Series {2s.). Both follow very much the same 
plan: Introduction, dealing with Cicero, Rome in the East, 
Mithridates, Pompey and the Pirates; text (analysed in 
Mr. Woodhouse’s book, by paragraphs) and notes. The 
University Tutorial Series edition has an analysis of the speech 
in the introduction. Mr. Woodhouse’s book has a vocabulary 
and is the fuller of the two, and it has the advantage also of 
a number of illustrations. So, too, has Messrs. Hemsley and 
Aston’s edition in Messrs. Blackie’s series of The Second 
Macedonian War, being extracts from Livy, Books 31, 32 and 
33. The introduction here is very brief; the notes contain 
much translation and there is a full vocabulary. 

To Messrs. Blackie’s very useful series of Latin texts, the 
following additions have been made: The Aeneid, edited by 
Mr. S. E. Winbolt, each Book in a separate little volume 
(6d. net each) containing each the same textual, biographical 
and critical introduction and textual footnotes; Caesar’s 
De Bello Gatlico, I.-VI., edited by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse (each 
6d. net), in which again the same introduction occurs in each 
volume; Livy VI. edited by E. Seymer Thomson (6d. net); 
and the Ilias Latina edited by W. H. S. Jones (6d. net) in 
which the in troduct ion is briefer than is usual in this admirable 
little series, the cheapness of which puts good texts within 
the reach of all. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 

Already the English adaptation of Rossmann and Schmidt's 
French by the Direct Method (Jack’s Language Series) has 
reached its second edition, a proof of the instant popularity of 
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this improved method of teaching French. The system is too 
well known now to need more than a word of description. It 
begins by teaching the simple names of things, always employ¬ 
ing at the same time either gesture or picture to bring them 
home to the student: oral exercises before writing begins: no 
translation from French into English: grammar—and that as 
little as possible—only when the pupil knows enough of the 
foreign tongue to be able to piece the rules together bit by bit. 
Actuality, in fact, is the keynote of the method, which Is 
surely destined to supersede those now in general use. The 
volumes are as follows: I. First Year’s Course (is. 6d.); Second 
Year’s Course (is. 8d.); Third Year’s Course (*s. 6d.); Fourth 
Year’s Course; Livte d’Exercises (2s.). These are all edited 
by Mr. Thomas Cartwright, illustrated, and provided with 

? honetic script, the use of which is advised but not essential. 

'o the Fourtn Year’s Course also belongs the Livre de Lecture 
(2S.), which is an illustrated History of France, French Litera¬ 
ture and Geography, and the Grammaire Franpaise en Franpais 
(iod.), which has the phonetic script. The last two are pre¬ 
pared by Hdline Vivier. 

Much on the same principle is a useful little illustrated First 
Year's French on the Oral Method, by A. H. Smith (Blackie, 
is. 6d.). Phonetic script: chansons, and glossary. Messrs. 
A. and C. Black also send us a phonetic book—Mr. D. L. Savory’s 
transcription of Kirkman’s Premilre Annie de Franpais, Part 
I. (Cours E16mentaire, 6d.). 

The direct method, again, is employed in Albert Thouaille’s 
First Steps in Colloquial French (Blackie, ss.), an illustrated 
book of sixty-three lessons with a short grammar and glossary. 
Mr. Gauchez Anderson’s Nouvelle Grammaire Franpaise for use 
in English schools (Methuen, 2s.) is intended for pupils who 
have reached a certain stage in the “ reform ’’ method, and 
devotes itself principally to the difference between English and 
French idioms. A very useful and sound book, which pays 
full attention to phonetics and gives diagrams of the organs 
of speech. The irregular verbs are much simplified by the 
use of phonetics; and diagrams and tables are frequent. 
Messrs. Siepmann and Peliissier have compiled their Public 
School French Primer, comprising reader, grammar and 
exercises with a chapter on French sounds and lists of words 
for practice in pronunciation and spelling (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.), 
for pupils of about thirteen taught by the reformed or the old 
method. It preserves some of the features which the more 
ardent reformers are perhaps over-anxious to abolish j e.g., 
translations into French, and grammar. The grammar is, 
however, rendered as simple as possible, and the system of 
“Drill,” “Exercise” and “Reproduction” is thoroughly 
sound and should result in accuracy and clearness of thought 
in the pupil. 

The main object of Miss F. M. S. Batchelor's First 
Exercises in French Grammar (Dent's Modem Language Series, 
is. net) is to prevent the pupil’s mind being confused by too 
many questions at a time. Each exercise deals with one point 
of grammar only. And English is carefully kept out of the 
work. 

Arnold’s Modern French Book, Book I., edited by H. L. 
Hutton (is. 6d.) is meant for pupils who have done a year’s 
French by any method. Passages are given of increasing 
difficulty and to each a number of questions (in French) are 
appended, the pupil being intended both to ask and answer 
them. 

Extracts for Composition in French for middle and senior 
classes, with reference to Heath’s “ Practical French 
Grammar,” edited by Mr. J. E. Mansion (Harrap) is a 
book that the reformers will not like. Nevertheless it is a 
sound piece of work, passing from translations from very 
easy French to difficult passages of English prose. 

Among the Readers we welcome heartily the new Oxford 
Higher French Series, edited by Leon Delbos, which is intended 
for upper forms and University students. The texts are as 
complete as possible, the notes advanced, the introductions, 
when written by Frenchmen, are in their native language ; and 
the volumes are so pleasant to bold and read that they should 
be popular among others than students. We have before us 
Lamartine’s Jocelyn (3s. net), Mme. de Stael’s De V Allemagne 
(28. 6d. net). Memo*res de Mme. Campan (2s. 6d. net), and 
Gautier’s Trois Grotesques (as. net) Each volume has a 
portrait of its author. 

To Blackie’s Modern Language Series have been added 
(GaDand’s) Histoire d’Aladdin (is.6d.) with notes and vocabu¬ 
lary; Un petit voyage d Paris, by Marguerite Ninet (is. ';d.); 
and Le Livre des Jeux, twelve French games for English chil¬ 
dren^ by A. C. W. Tillyard (is.). In Dent’s Modern Language 
Saries we have Mrs. Boyd’s Les Pilerins de la Tamise, or the 
wanderings of Pierre and Maurice in England, with notes and 
exercises (is. net), and Fables de la Fontaine, with notes, exer¬ 
cises and lessons in versification by Thomas Keen (is. 6d. net) 


NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Aristides, Marcus Cato, 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Lyeurgus, and Numa. Trans¬ 
lated by W. B. Frazer. 

The following have been already published; 

1. The Theaetetus and Philebus of Plato. 

Translated by H. F. Carlill. 

2. Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander, Pericles, 
Calus Caesar and Aemlilus Paulus. Translated by 
W. B. Frazer. 

3. The Annals of Tacitus (Books L-Vf.) Trans¬ 

lated by A. V. Symonds. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 

Others to follow shortly. 


The Growth of tho English Manor. By Prof. 

P. Vinogradofp. Demy 8vo, ios. 6d. 

_ " Prof. Vinogradoff’s method and mastery of the details of his subject com¬ 
bine to produce a notable book.”—A cademy. 

“ Seems likely at once to take rank as a leading authority upoo the subject.” 

_ Scotsman. 

The Girls’ School Year Book. (Public Schools.) The 

First Annual Issue, under the direction of the Editors of the “ Public 
Schools Year Book,” is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, zs. 6d. net. 


New and Important Work on Education. 

National Education and National Life, with a 

chapter 00 the Evolution of the Religious Question. By T. E. G. 
de Montmorency. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

"Well informed, thonghtful, and temperately reasoned, the papers cannot 
but prove interesting and suggestive to-those to whom they are particularly 

addressed.”— Scotsman. _ 

New Volume of the ‘‘ Special Campaign ’ ’ Series. 

The Fredericksburg: Campaigns, 1862. By Major 

G. \V. Redway, With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Thought and Things, Voi. I. : or, Genetic Logie. 

By James Mark Baldwin, Ph D., Hon. D.Sc., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 275 
pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fibroid Tumour. A New Treatment for Fibroid Tumour, 
and some other Diseases of Women, without Operation. By Joun Shaw, 
M.D. Lond., M.RC.P., Physician for Diseases of Women, N.W.London 
Hospital; Fellow (late Vice-Presideat) British Gynecological Society. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


New Work by the lute James Thomas. 

Genesis and Exodus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Old Maids’ Children. By Edith Escombe. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" No parent can read this really charming book without being Impressed 
by the profound knowledge of child life manifested by the authoress.” 

Western Mail. 


A New Volume of “ Standard Plays for Amateur Performance In 
a iris’ Schools.” 

Scenes from the Great Novelists. By Elsie 

Fogkrty. Imperial i6mo, with Costume Illustrations, 23 . 6d.net. Paper 
Edition, without Plates, 6d. net. 


Insect Pests. Being VoL I. of the Naturalist’s library. By 
F. Martin-Duncan. Illustrated with Original Drawings and Photo¬ 
graphs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 


Anthology of French Poetry. By Frederic 

Lawton, M. A Pott 8vo, is. 6d. aet, cloth ; 28 . net, leather. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, LTD, 

26 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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Messrs. Macmillan have added to Siepmann’s Classical French 
Texts Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes, adapted by E. Pellissier, 
with introduction, notes and exercises; and to Siepmann’s 
Primary French Series de la B6dolli6re’s Histoire de la Mire 
Michel et de son Chat, with notes, vocabulary, questionnaire 
and other appendices, including passages for translation (is. 
net). Mr. H. N. Adair’s French Historical Reader (Bell, is. 6d.) 
is an admirable book, presenting a series of interesting and 
exciting readings in French history, with illustrations, notes 
and vocabulary ; and the same publishers send us a good First 
French Reader (intermediary between the First and Second 
Parts of Bell’s French Course) in which the extracts are rather 
literary than conversational. Footnotes in French, and exer¬ 
cises. No vocabulary, as Mr. R. P. Atherton, the author, does 
not hold with vocabularies. Illustrated by French artists. 
Messrs. Blackie’s long series of Little French Classics has 
been enriched byDaudet’s La Dernilre Classe and other stories 
(8d.) ; Polsies Choisies de Ronsard et la Pleiade (4d.); a prose 
version of the Histoire des Quatre Fils Aymon (4d.); Bouilly’s 
L’Abhe de VEpee (8d.); Stahl’s Les Aventures de Tom Police 
(4d.); de Vigny’s Histoire de t Adjutant (4d.), and Choix de 
Potsies pour les Enfants (4d.) All but the last of these 
capital little books have introductions, and most have notes: 
the Daudet has also a vocabulary. New volumes in Dent’s 
Short French Readers are La Revolution Franfaise, extracts 
from Mignet, Thiers, Michelet, etc. (Fourth Year Readers, 
6d.), and Perrault’s Contes du Temps Passi, vol. ii. (Second 
Year Readers, 4d.). 

The First German Course for Science Students by H. G. 
Fiedlen and F. E. Sandbach (Moring, 2s. 6d. net) is a book 
which will be hailed with delight by many people anxious to 
be able to read German scientific works. It comprises a 
Reader and an outline of Grammar with diagrams and a 
vocabulary, and it assumes no previous knowledge of German. 
Chemistry and physics are the sciences chiefly dealt with in 
the Reader, and rightly; other volumes may follow dealing 
with botany, engineering, etc. The printing of the book aids 
the study considerably. 

Mr. D. L. Savory’s First German Reader (Arnold, is. 6d.) in¬ 
cludes also questions for conversation, grammatical exercises, 
vocabulary and sentences for re-translation. The grammatical 
exercises are based on the reading of each piece, and the 
manner of using the black board as an aid to composition is 
explained in the preface. 

Among other modern-language educational works to which 
we might call attention are Graham and Oliver’s very valuable 
Foreign Trader’s Dictionary of Terms and Phrases in English 
German, French and Spanish, which is a vocabulary of com¬ 
mercial, financial and special phrases in trade and accountancy 
work generally for the use of British firms and commercial 
students (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.); Dent’s First Spanish Booh, a 
Spanish learning-book on the reform method by F. R. Robert 
(2S. net) and Messrs. Marlborough’s Italian Self-Taught (3rd 
ed., is. 6d.)and Turkish Self-Taught (4th ed., 2s.). 

Despite the multitude of similarly entitled works already in 
existence there is room for A Grammar of the German Lan- 

f uage by G. H. Clarke and C. J. Murray (Cambridge Uuiversity 
'ress, 6s.), which is primarily intended for examination can¬ 
didates. For such mere is no escape from a certain amount 
of memory work; but the authors of this grammar have fully 
realised how much interest can be imparted to the study of 
their subject by appealing chiefly to the reasoning faculty 
aided by the imagination. In the hands of a capable teacher 
this grammar should facilitate recognition of the component 
parts of lengthy German words and sentences. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the study of modern literature, it should do much 
to enable the intelligent pupil to think in German ; but the 
authors should have indicated the sources of those “ modern 
usages to be found in the works of the best writers ” which 
they have substituted for the stereotyped rules of gram¬ 
marians. They do not dissociate the teaching of accidence 
from the teaching of syntax, but deal with both simul¬ 
taneously. The expediency of dividing verbs into objective 
and subjective is questionable; the beginner in German has 
probably made some headway in the grammar of other 
languages and learned to call these same verbs transitive 
and intransitive. The picturesque quality of German words 
is well brought out. And it is certainly an aid to the memory 
to have troublesome distinctions of gender associated with 
the romantic element in the character of the Teutonic people, 
and to realise that it is patriotism that makes the German 
willing to substitute Fahrkarte for the convenient Billet, or to 
say Ein noch nicht angesteUter Hochschullehrer instead of 
Privatdozent. The inclusion of these examples of recent 
changes in the German language is one evidence of the care 
which has been exercised in bringing this handbook up to 
date. Another commendable feature is the clearness of the type. 


Der Backfischkasten, edited by Gustav Hein (Arnold, 2s.), 
may be recommended as a means of inducing schoolgirls to 
take an interest in German lessons. Backfisch is literally a 
small fish for frying, colloquially m half-grown girl, while 
kasten— box. Hence Backfischkasten, the box to which the 
small fry are consigned, or the girls’ boarding school. For the 
beginner especially, these scenes of everyday life, described in 
the short, idiomatic sentences of everyday speech are not only 
more attractive, but likely to be more permanently useful 
than a premature plunge into classic literature. The conversa¬ 
tions are calculated to arouse interest, to be almost uncon¬ 
sciously committed to memory and thus to prove a stepping- 
stone to proficiency in colloquial German. The notes on the 
idioms are good, and the complete vocabulary is a further 
encouragement to the beginner, who, as a rule, does not take 
kindly to dictionaries. Less concern has been given to the 
conscientious teacher, who, in addition to the text-book, must 
needs purchase the novel by Feodor von Zobeltitz, from which 
this amusing description of boarding-school life has been 
extracted. For lack of a summary of the preceding events of 
the story, the reader is often puzzled to understand the 
relationship of the characters one to another. Moreover the 
interested reader will certainly want to know about the 
provisions of the codicil of a will on which the plot 
apparently turns. But the answer is not to be found in the 
text-book. 

Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary (Dent’s Modern Language 
Series, is. 6d.) is designed as an auxiliary to more formal 
methods of teaching German. It consists of what may be 
described as a succession of ocular demonstrations of the 
Gouin Method. The little pictures are wonderfully interest¬ 
ing, but we are of opinion that thsy would have gained in 
value by being produced on a somewhat larger scale. The 
average child can hardly fail to be confused by the multitude 
of letters and lines of indication in some of these illustrations. 


MATHEMATICS 

A Junior Arithmetic (G. Bell and Sons, is. 6d. without answers). 
A New Shilling Arithmetic (G. Bell and Sons). The former of 
these contains 204 pages, the latter 176 pages, the difference 
arising from the Shilling Arithmetic containing no treatment 
of the first four Rules. The authors of both are Messrs. Pen- 
dlebury and Robinson, whose New School Arithmetic is so 
highly esteemed. The books must not, however, be regarded 
as compendia of the larger work, but as treatises specially and 
skilfully put together for the use of the middle and lower 
forms of secondary schools, even the examples being for the 
most part new. 

The Teacher’s Black-Board Arithmetic, Part II. (Blackie and 
Son, is. 6d.). This is a useful manual for teaching the subject to 
children, and includes a number of questions in mental arith¬ 
metic. 

Westminster Arithmetic. . Loder (National Society’s Reposi¬ 
tory). Standards 1 to 4 are 2d. each net Standards 5 and 6 
are 3d. each. Answers for each set, 4d. net They are collec¬ 
tions of examples satisfying the Code requirements. 

Westminster Test Caras. Loder (National Society’s Deposi¬ 
tory, is. net per packet). There are seven packets, each con¬ 
taining thirty-two cards and forming sixty-four sets of tests. 
With each packet is included two copies of the answers. This 
is a very convenient arrangement for class purposes, and de¬ 
serves to be popular with teachers. 

Arnold's Shilling Arithmetic. Kirkman and Little (E. Ar¬ 
nold). Quite up to date, dealing with approximations and 
contracted methods, and including a chapter on graphs, this 
little book contains a number of interesting examples. No 
answers are given, but we presume they can be obtained from 
the publishers. 

The Three Term Algebra (T. C. and E. C. Jack). The book 
before us, price 6d., forms the fourth and concluding part of 
the series, starting with Evolution and ending with the Ex¬ 
ponential Theorem and the Theory of Quadratics, the object 
being to supply a course of preparation for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals. The work is well done, but answers consti¬ 
tute the chief value of such class manuals to the practical 
teacher, and none are given. 

Algebraic Geometry. W. M. Baker (G. Bell and Sons, 6s.), 
To meet the requirements of the average boy, one-third of this 
book is devoted to the straight line and circle. Most of the 
important properties of the Conic Sections, however, are 
proved either by Algebra or Geometry. The diagrams are 
numerous and clear, and the use of squared paper is 
encouraged. 

The Elements of Solid Geometry. Davison (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2S. 6d. net). Contains the matter of Euclid 
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Book XI. together with the chief properties of Polyhedra and of 
Spherical Triangles. 

A Manual of Geometry. Eggar (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.), is an ex¬ 
tension of the same author’s Practical Exercises in Geometry in 
accordance with the Cambridge Schedule. Together with the 
practical instructions, proofs are indicated which pupils are 
expected to fill out for themselves. 

Elementary Geometry. Purser (Hodges, Figgis and Co.). 
This little book would probably be found hard by schoolboys. 
Mr. Purser is Professor of Natural Philosophy at Dublin. He 
aims, not at furnishing a new edition of Euclid, but at “ pre¬ 
senting his subject-matter as a coherent system of geometrical 
truth.” A thoughtful student would no doubt find the work 
useful. 

Geometry Theoretical and Practical. Workman and Cracknell. 
Part I. (University Tutorial Press). The names of the authors 
are a sufficient guarantee of sound and clear exposition. There 
is an excellent chapter also on the topic of the subject, intended 
to be omitted on a firat reading, but which will be appreciated 
subsequently. 

Matriculation Graphs. French and Osborn (University 
Tutorial Press). This is a selection and expansion of the more 
elementary portions of the work on Graphs by the same 
authors. It contains all that is required on this subject for the 
London University Matriculation. 

Mr. Edward Arnold i9 the publisher of A Second Geometry 
Book, by J. G. Hamilton and F. Kettle (3s. 6d.), whose First 
Geometry Book is already widely used. The principle of this 
second Book is the same. “ The practice of springing a demon¬ 
stration upon the learner before he feels that he is in need of it 
is psychologically indefensible ’’; and how many boys have felt 
in need of the demonstrations of Euclid ? The present authors’ 
plan is to teach from experiment up to conclusion, through 
guesses, experiments, tentative demonstrations and verifica¬ 
tions. The problems set are all practical, involving measure¬ 
ment, ruling, etc., and the errors necessarily attaching to all 
experimental work are made the means of further instruction. 
Ratio and proportion are approached through arithmetic, and 
sufficient trigonometry is given to enable a student to solve 
problems on heights and distance by calculation. 


SCIENCE 

Elementary Chemistry. Part II. Wilson and Hedley 
(Clarendon Press, 5s.). This work consists of a series of pro¬ 
gressive lessons in Experiment and Theory. The practical 
instructions are very full and clear, while much pains are taken 
to explain the conclusions logically deducible from the experi¬ 
ments. It is undoubtedly a book of high educative value and 
contains besides some useful suggestions for dealing with large 
classes of boys. 

Practical Exercises in Chemistry (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Donington, the author of this book, is senior science 
master of Leeds Grammar School. It is on much the same 
lines as the preceding with less detail, though ample for in¬ 
telligent pupils. 

Chemistry Lecture Notes. G. E. Welch, B.Sc. (Blackie and 
Son, is. 6d.). These brief notes are published to save time 
which, the author thinks, could be more profitably spent In 
writing essays on the different subjects. Blank pages are 
introduced for sketches and additional notes. 

Systematic Inorganic Chemistry. Caven and Lauder (Blackie 
and Son, 6s. net). This is a textbook for advanced students 
from the standpoint of the Periodic Law. The authors are 
both D.Sc. of London. There is an interesting appendix on 
the Problem of the Origin of the Elements. 

First Year’s Course in Practical Physics. Sinclair (G. Bell 
and Sons, is. 6d.). Mr. Sinclair suggests that all theory should 
be given by the teacher, and therefore confines himself to 
describing experiments. Numerous exercises, however, are 
added after each experiment for the purpose of illustrating and 
enforcing the principles involved. 

A First Course in Practical Botany. Scott Elliot (Blackie 
and Son, 3s. 6d.). This is a good book on an interesting sub¬ 
ject. Common flowers have been selected for study, and the 
author claims that the practical work he describes can be 
carried out without much expense. A microscope is essential, 
but it need not cost more than three or four pounds. 

Light for Intermediate Students. Rees (Dentand Co., is. 6d. 
net). This is an excellent little treatise, well written, illus¬ 
trated and printed. It presupposes some knowledge of the 
subject, and proceeds to treat with the laws of reflection and 
refraction, etc., in an interesting way. There is also a chapter 
on Photometry, serving as an introduction to this important 
branch of the subject. 

Junior Experimental Science. Hootoa (University Tutorial 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


A SCIENTIFIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

By ELLIS W. HEATON, B.Sc., F.G.S., Principal of North Shields 
Secondary School and Pupil Teachers’ Centre. A text-book of Geography, 
showing on entirely new and original lines the relation between 
Geographical Conditions and Industry and Commerce. Specially 
written for the use of Matriculation Students and those preparing for 
Teachers’ Examinations. Crown 8vo, 137 pp. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, with 49 maps and diagrams. Prloe la. 6d. net. 

[N.B.—The Geography of Europe, of North America, of the British 
Empire, and of the World (Physical) will be published in separate volumes, 
which will be announced as issued ] 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

By J. H. NANCARROW, late Head Master of Kingston Public School 
of Science and Lecturer in Physiography at the Richmond School of 
Science. Author of “Elementary Physiography" and “Advanced 
Physiography,” etc. etc. Crown 8vo, 354 pp., cloth. Prloe 3a. 64. 

A new and enlarged edition specially prepared for candidates preparing 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, and the Examinations 
of the Board of Education. Containing additional sections on Electricity 
and Chemistry. 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 

By AVARY II. FORBES, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Gold Medallist in 
English Literature and Senior Moderator, Dublin University. Author 
of ” Essays and How to Write Them," etc. etc. Being a Short Survey of 
the Main Landmarks of European History, especially as they directly 
Affect British History. With eleven Maps, five Genealogical 
Tables, a Chronology, and a full index. Crown 8vo, 203 pp., cloth. 

Prloe 2a. net. 

BRITISH CITIZENSHIP: ITS RIGHTS 


By FREDK. PEAKER. Former Member of Leeds School Board, 
Leeds City Council, Executive of N. U. T., Lecturer to the Co-operative 
Union on “ Citizenship," Editor of The School Manager. With a Prefac 
by Sir J. LAWSON WALTON, K.C. (Attorney-General). Crown 8vo, 
160 pp., cloth. Prloe 2s. 

ESSAYS AND HOW TO WRITE THEM. 

By AVARY H. FORBES, M.A., Gold Medallist in English Literature 
and Senior Moderator, Dublin University. Containing: Part I„ The 
Theory of Essay Writing ; Part II., Outline Essays ; Part III., Specimen 
Essays, with Outlines; and an Appendix, containing a large number of 
suggested Subjects for Essays, grouped under nine main headings. 
Crown 8vo, 154 pp., cloth. Prloe 2a. 

THE TRANSLATION OF FRENCH 
UNSEENS. 

By EUGENE 1 ’ERROT, B.-es.-L., Lecturer in French to the London 
County Council and at the City of London School. Containing a valu¬ 
able Introduction dealing with “Method in French Translation’’and 
” Difficulties in French Syntax,” followed by a carefully graduated col¬ 
lection of 147 extracts for translation collated from French classical 
authors and examination papers and a full vocabulary. Invaluable 
to candidates sitting for the University Local Examinations and the 
Examinations of the Board of Education, Crown 8vo, 187 pp., cloth. 

Prloe 2a. net. 

SHAKESPEA RE’S » MACBETH.” 

Edited by C. W. CROOK, B.A., B.Sc., Editor of Shakespeare’s “ Henry 
V.,” Shakespeare's "A Midsummer Night's Dream,” "Milton's “Areo- 
pagitica,” and Milton’s “Sonnets,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, interleaved, 
185 pp. Prloe 2e. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM.” 

Edited by C. W. CROOK, B.A. B.Sc., Editor of Shakespeare's " Richard 
II.,” etc. Interleaved. Prioa Is. 9d. 

MILTON’S M PARADISE LOST.” 

(Book I. and II.) Edited by A. L. CANN, B. A., Editorof Shakespeare's 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” ate. etc. Interleaved. Prloe 2e. 


RALPH, HOLLAND & CO., Educational Publishers, 
68 and 69 Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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Press, 2a. 6cL). This book contains laboratory sod claas-rcem 
work for the first two years of Science study. It is neant to 
supersede the necessity of copious note-taking. 


GEOGRAPHY 

A Historical Geography of the British Colonies, by C. Lucas. 
Vol. I. (Clarendon Press, 5s.). This is a second edition of a 
well-known work, revised and brought up to date by R. E. 
Stubbs of the Colonial Office. The volume before us treats of 
the Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies which, though not the 
most important, are perhaps historically the most interesting. 
Mr. Stubbs has evidently taken great pains to ensure accuracy, 
and the text has in every case been submitted lor revision to 
officers having special local knowledge of the dependencies 
described. The result is a thoroughly readable book, contain¬ 
ing much information which could not readily be obtained 
elsewhere. 

A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography on the Con¬ 
centric System (G. Philip and Son). This book, of atlas sire, is 
by Mr. L'Estrange, a master at Malvern College. It contains 
sixty-nine full-page plates of maps illustrating the political, 
geographical and physical facts of the world. Each chapter is 
divided into three sections, A, B and C, thus forming courses 
adapted to pupils of different ages, and the names on the maps 
are printed in corresponding colours. A series of photographs 
of cities, scenery and racial types form a special feature of this 
carefully devised system. 

Our Planet (T. C. and E. C. Jack, is. 6d.). Belonging to 
the “ Round the World ” series, this text-book is put together 
on the lines of the Board of Education’s “ Suggestions to 
Teachers.” There are good coloured plates of the chief 
animals and plants, and a chapter on map-projection and map ¬ 
reading. 

A Scientific Geography , by E. W. Heaton. Book II. (Ralph 
Holland and Co., is. 6d. net). This book deals with the 
British Isles. Its object is to associate facts which are supposed 
to te already known, and to supply the materials for drawing 
sketch-maps now generally required lor examinations. 


HISTORY 

Dr. J. Holland Rose’s “ A Century of Continental History, 
1780-1880,” has now reached its filth edition (Stanford, 6s.), 
which has been revised and corrected throughout. Three 
chapters have been added on the chief events in the history of 
France, Germany and Russia, 1880-1900. Intended for the 
upper forms of schools, the book has by now won the high place 
it deserves. In A Brief Survey of European History (Blackie, 
4s. 6d.), Mr. Arthur Hassall embraces the period from the Coro¬ 
nation of Charles the Great to the present day, with special 
attention to the causes and results of the great movements in 
History. The results of recent historical investigations have 
been embodied, so that antiquated opinions and accounts will 
not be found. Good maps, and an Index, with useful short 
lists of authorities for eac h chapter. A good book for higher 
forms in schools. 

In Jack’s Concentric Histories we have The Making of 
Europe (is. 8d.), compiled in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Board of Education, which advises that one year 
be given entirely to European history. The story starts with 
Europe before the Aryan invasions and comes down to the 
Franco-German War and the Eastern question. Illustrations 
and good clear type. Messrs. Ralph, Holland, have published 
A Concise History of Europe, by Avary H. Forbes (as.), which 
is intended primarily for the candidates for Teacher’s Certifi¬ 
cates under the Board of Education. The book begins from 
the fall of Rome and comes down to the present century. Maps 
and tables. 

To Black's School History has been added Mr. Norman L. 
Frazer's Survey of English History (2s.), in which, the author 
regards his subject as the continual development of the whole 
national life. His book is intended as a vade mecum for the 
young student of history. The subject is taken by its chief 
events, and opposite each brief account of the event comes the 
year in chronological order, while cat tain important topics axe 
reserved for special treatment in the continuous summary at 
file end of the book. Many illustrations, maps, tables. 

The University Tutorial Series History of Rome, by 
Allcroft and Masom, has now reached its third edition, revised 
and in part rewritten by J. F. Stout. (University Tutorial 
Press, 3s. 6d.) 

There is no need to point out the merits and qualities of the 
late Edmund Backhouse’s Early Church History (Headly Bros.). 
It is now in its sixth edition, and the publishers are selling it 


for educational purposes at the nominal price of is. net. 
Written by a Friend, from the point of view of Friends, it ban 
distinctive qualities of its own, which have recomioeiritd it 
far and wide. This cheap edition contains five of the illostm- 
tions, and is strongly and handsomely produced. 


READERS 

Thb first of Mr. Nicklin’s excellent little series of books on Oid 
Testament History [tor sixth form boys) is now before us (Black, 
3s). It covers the period “ From the Call of Abraham to tbs 
Death of Joshua.” The third book—“From the Death of 
Jehosaphat’’ was published last year, and the second has yet 
to appear. Mr. Nicklin’s name on the title-page is a sufficient 
guarantee of the accuracy, justness and scholarliness which 
distinguish his book; indeed we know of none better adapted 
to the needs of fairly advanced students of Old Testament 
history. 

From the Oxford Clarendon Press comes Kingsley’s Water- 
Babies (2S. 6d.), slightly abridged and edited, with introduction, 
notes and illustrations, by Janet Horace-Smith and Marion 
L. Milford, with five full-page illustrations by Janet Robertson. 
The passages omitted—particularly those introducing Aunt 
Agitate and Cousin Cramchild and the discussions in chapter vi. 
over the Professor’s illness—can very well be dispensed with, 
and the editors’ work has been performed in a spirit of rever¬ 
ence which disarms criticism. We took up the book prepared 
to resent revision of any sort; we lay it down with a filing 
that the youthful reader will appreciate the changes even more 
than do we. In many respects the book has gained by what 
has obviously been a labour of love. 

One of the best and most thorough readers which have come 
into our hands for some considerable time is Mr. Walter 
Raymond’s School History of Somerset (Methuen, is. 6d.). It 
is intended primarily for Somerset children, and the author has 
endeavoured to stimulate local interest in the county, its 
geography, history, legends and so on—a laudable intention 
which in no way prescribes its sphere of usefulness. A better 
short and at the same time comprehensive history of Somerset 
the schoolmaster will seek in vain. The illustrations are 
numerous and helpful. 

From Messrs. Ralph, Holland, we have received the best 
school editions of Macbeth (2s.); A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(is. 9«1.), and Books I. and II. of Paradise Lost (2s.), we have 
seen so far. Mr. C. W. Crook has edited the Shakespeares ; 
Mr. A. L. Cann the Milton. In the space at our disposal it is 
impossible to do more than illustrate the method adopted in 
one volume— A Midsummer Night's Dream —where Mr. Crook 
divides his introduction into twelve sections: Hints to the 
Student; The Life of Shakespeare; The Theatre before and 
during the Time of Shakespeare; Sources of the Play; Date 
of the Play ; General Remarks ; Story ot the Play ; Peculiaritiea 
of the Play ; Characters in the Play; The Language of the 
Play ; The Metre of the Play ; and Figuresof Speech. It is in 
every respect a thorough anil praiseworthy piece of work. 

Mr. J. C. Stobart’s The Age of Chaucer (is. 6d.)—the first 
volume of anew series, Epochs of English Literature, published 
by Mr. Edward Arnold—sets a high standard which we trust 
will be maintained by the volumes which are to follow. Hi« 
selection is admirable, and he has exercised a wise restraint in 
modernising spelling. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has done well to publish a book of 
Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold (is. 6d.), for pupils in middle 
and upper fauns of secondary schools. There is a good intro¬ 
duction by the editor, Mr. Richard Wilson, and the few neces¬ 
sary notes are given at the end. 

Messrs. Coliins’s Graphic Story Reader, Book VI., consists of 
selected extracts, prose and verse, of very unequal merit. A 
few are good, but it is difficult to see why many were chosen. 
The coloured illustrations are very crude. 

Another reader sent us by Messrs. Collins—Book VL of the 
Prince Edward Readers —merits a word of praise and a word 
of condemnation. The selections are quite up to the average 
of such books, but again the illustrations offend us. That 
of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza differs very much from, 
our conception of the two redoubtable heroes. 

The fourth of Messrs. Blackie’s Model Readers (is. 4d. each) 
in no way falls short of its predecessors. As in the “ Graphic 
Story Reader," there are selections in prose and verse, but they 
are uniformly good, and the illustrations without exception are 
dainty and pleasing. 

A little volume on wild flowers, as unpretentious as it is 
useful, is welcome. Mr. Thomas Fox’s How to Find and 
Name Wild Flowers (Cassell) should prove valuable not only 
to a certain class of “ grown-ups,” but also to the many 
thousands of children who need only some alight quickening 
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of interest and a little guidance to become real nature-lovers. 
The book is divided into twoparts, of which the first is devoted 
to the wild flowers to be found each month from February 
to September, the second to arrangement: natural orders, 
genera and species. Within the last few years we have had 
many similar books, some better and many a good deal worse; 
and the only serious fault we have to find with Mr. Fox’s work 
is one for which he is probably not responsible. We refer to 
the illustrations. They are thoroughly bad and useless; we 
should never have recognised groundsel (senecio vulgaris) from 
the reproduced photograph on page 17. 

Messrs. Melrose send us a book which, in spite of a certain 
pretentiousness which is apt to jar on the reader, we can 
heartily recommend to the parent anxious to provide a school¬ 
boy with thoroughly healthy reading: The Book of the V.C. 
(3s. 6d). It is a record, of the deeds of heroism for which the 
Victoria Cross has been bestowed from its institution in 1857 
to the present day, and has been compiled from official papers 
and other authoritative sources by Mr. A. L. Haydon to cele¬ 
brate the Jubilee of its subject. Mr. Haydon found it impos¬ 
sible within the prescribed limits to carry out his original 
intention to give an account of all V.C. exploits, but a good 
selection has been made. 

The Imperial Reader (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net), 
edited by the Hon.William Pember Reeves and Mr. E.E. Speight 
has this to recommend it, that practically all the informa¬ 
tion contained between the covers comes from the best possible 
—who is often the only real—authority on each subject. The 
book, in the words of the sub-title, is “ a descriptive account 
of the territories forming the British Empire,” and the plan 
pursued has been to give extracts relating to the country under 
discussion from famous speeches or articles or books written 
by a recognised expert. The obvious disadvantage of the 
method is that the language used is often beyond the com¬ 
prehension of the schoolboy for whom the book is intended. 
•'Like a virgin Goddess in a primaeval world, Canada still 
walks in unconscious beauty among her golden woods and 
by the margin of her trackless streams, catching but broken 
glances of her radiant majesty as mirrored on their surface, 
and scarcely recks as yet of the glories awaiting her in the 
Olympus of nations ” will add little to the schoolboy’s know¬ 
ledge of Canada , and to-day the words are not true. Thirty 
odd years ago they were; but the book bears the date of 
1906. 

To the series of English School Texts, edited by Dr. Rouse 
and published by Messrs. Blackie at sixpence per volume, there 
have been added: Izaak Walton's Compleat Angler (abridged); 
Kingsley’s Water Babies (abridged) ; The Age of the Antonines 
(reprinted, almost unabridged, from Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire”); Speeches on America (Burke's 
Speeches on American Taxation and on Conciliation with 
America, the latter abridged); Macaulay’s Third Chapter (“ The 
State of England in 1685,” without the original footnotes); 
the second part of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (abridged); and 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (Raphe Robinson’s emended trans¬ 
lation of 1556, with some omissions). A commendably brief 
introduction dealing with the author and his work is pre¬ 
fixed to each volume of an excellent little series at a very 
modest price. 

Messrs. Macmillan’s similar series—English Literature for 
Secondary Schooto—-is intended for students rather more 
advanced. To The Boy's Odyssey (is. 6d.), by Walter Copland 
Perry, Mr. T. S. Peppin has written a capital introduction; 
other additions are: Part II. of A Book of Golden Deeds of All 
Times and All Lands (is.), gathered and narrated by Charlotte 
Mary Yonge (a selection, edited by Helen H. Watson); Select 
Scenes and Passages from the English Historical Plays of Shake¬ 
speare (iod.), edited by C. H. Spence ; Kingsley’s Andromeda, 
with the Story of Perseus Prefixed (is.), edited by George Yeld ; 
A Mi summer Night’s Dream (is.), edited by P. T. Creewell; 
and Narratives from Macaulay (is.): “The Trial of the 
Bishops " ; “ The Siege of Londonderry ” ; and " The Massacre 
of Glencoe.” The type and printing are much above the average 
of school-books. 

The Cambridge University Press issue a seeond selection of 
the Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare (is. 6d.), edited by J. H. 
Fletcher: A Midsummer Night's Dream; The Winter’s Tale ; 
Much Ado about Nothing; Macbeth-, A Comedy of Errors-, 
and Othello. A short introduction and a glossary are given, 
and in an appendix there are one or more simple passages from 
each of the plays from which the selected tales are taken. 

Messrs. Black publish, in their series of Sir Walter Scott 
Continuous Readers, a much abridged edition of The Abbot 
(is. 6d.) with an introduction and notes by H. Corstorphme. 
We do not think there was any need for the book, and neither 
the introduction nor the collection of notes contains anything 
very new or illuminating. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN 

Meditating the other night in mine own apartment on 
the subject of inspiring a love of reading in little 
children, I tried to think how I myself acquired the habit. 
The set teaching of literature is a thing I have never 
admired. It is necessary, perhaps, that there should be a 
certain amount of drilling and instruction, but the effect 
seems to me to be vulgarising to the point of desecration. 
At least, it is my personal opinion, which I would not for 
worlds try to impose upon anybody else, that of all books 
the most dismal are text-books on literature. There may 
be some object not apparent to my mind in learning the 
names of authors and their works and learning the 
opinions that other readers have passed upon their books, 
but it never bore any fruit in my own case. Yet on 
looking back it seems to me that the happiest hours of 
life, and the purest and most innocent pleasures, were 
those derived from reading. To inculcate a taste for it, 
then, in children, is to bestow a very precious gift. Yet 
it is most difficult to say how one attained it. It was 
certainly not from school. As a child, I possessed a 
memory out of the common, and there was no reading* 
book which came into my hands of which I could not 
have repeated the whole of the prose and the verse from 
one cover to the other. Even at the present moment, 
when one does not like to say how distant school-days 
have become, great screeds of them are still remembered. 
Yet all that was purely mechanical. To this very moment 
the mere fact of having got those verses by rote is an 
obstruction to an understanding of them. There was a 
poem beginning: 

Stay, lady, stay, for mercy’s sake, 

And hear a piteous orphan's tale, 

Ah, 'tis sure my looks must pity wake, 

'Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 

The words seem to be absolutely simple to-day, and yet 
the very first of them was associated in my mind with an 
article of female attire, and the association has still 
lingered in my mind. There were scores of other school 
pieces that were got by heart with an equal lack of in¬ 
telligence. It happened, however, that both my father 
and my mother had a natural love of poetry, and it was 
considered a treat to hear either of them read it. Prob¬ 
ably the mere fact that they were not by any means 
eager to do so, and had to be asked and urged, enhanced 
the pleasure. At any rate, pieces of Wordsworth, Tenny¬ 
son, Longfellow, Bums, much more difficult than the 
school verse, were fully understood and treasured when 
heard at home. One reason, as it seems to me now, was 
that this was regarded as amusement pure and simple. 
T:. ere was no attempt made either to teach or explain. 
If one understood it was all very well, and if one did not 
understand it was equally well. Nobody asked any ques¬ 
tions, and the consequence was that good fruit came of it. 
A love of poetry came through another avenue. This 
was the mouth of an old nurse, one of the very few people 
whom it has been my luck to encounter in the flesh who 
actually knew old ballads from oral tradition. In her case 
it could only be from the lips, since she died without ever 
having acquired the arts of reading or writing. But at her 
work and sometimes when she was hushing a baby to 
sleep, she, unconsciously to herself as one would think, 
was in the habit of crooning old ballads. Our present 
squeamish generation might perhaps object to some of 
them on account of a certain breadth both of language 
and subject. But they conveyed no evil sense to the mind 
of a child. Even now I can almost hear her murmuring: 

•• Weel may ye save an’ see, bonny lass. 

An' weel may ye save an' see."— 

" An’ sae wi’ you, ye weel-bred knight, 

And wbat's your will wi’ me ? ”— 


And another of her great favourites was: 

I dined wi’ my true-love; mother make my bed soon, 

For I'm weary wi’ hunting, and fain wald lie doun. 

Probably one had heard these and perhaps a dozen 
ballads of a similar nature from the very moment of 
coming into the world, and yet it is easy to remember 
the day and hour on which it struck me that some 
intelligible story was being conveyed by the old woman's 
monotonous hum, and from that time an interest in 
ballad literature was awakened that has gone on increasing 
ever since. 

The difficulty about all this, however, is that it is 
impracticable. It would be of little use, for instance, 
to advertise for a nurse guaranteed to sing Border ballads, 
and if the said nurse acquired some knowledge of them 
for the purpose its virtue would certainly disappear in the 
process. There was an old schoolmaster whose constant 
injunction about everything was: “Search for the 
principle,” and the principle here seems to be that those 
who would teach children to love literature ought first to 
learn to love it themselves. Such love, like a fever, is 
infectious. But it is not enough to like verses. A 
time comes when it is necessary to exercise some critical 
faculty in order to select and reject. The formation of a 
fine and sound taste is one of the most difficult tasks con¬ 
ceivable. Yet here, too, there ought to be a principle 
running through the entire treatment of children, and 
touching upon their physical as well as their mental 
culture. A somewhat whimsical friend of the writer some¬ 
times inveighs with great bitterness against what he calls 
the vicious taste of the age, but he generally ends by ask¬ 
ing with a kind of triumph in his voice how it is possible 
to expect anything else. He points out that we have a 
population clothed with machine-made garments, fed to a 
large extent with tinned meats and shop-eggs, surrounded 
and encircled with machine-made goods of every descrip¬ 
tion, and his counsel of perfection is that children should 
from infancy be taught to reject all this. They should 
eat the produce of the earth as it is obtained from field 
and garden, they should be simply clothed with clothing 
woven by hand, they should be accustomed to furniture 
that is also man’s handiwork, not machine-made. In that 
way, he argues, you would implant in the juvenile mind a 
fine sense of naturalness that would soon extend to art 
and literature. The next step is to go to the amusements, 
and his indignation is hot indeed when he comes to speak 
of the iniquity of taking children to see caged animals. 

Though he is one of the gentlest of men I know, he 
would willingly consign to an early grave all the per¬ 
forming dogs of the music-halls, as well as the elephants, 
bears, seals and other zoological wonders so dear to the 
general rabble. But he would in every way encourage 
the observation of wild and tame life as it exists under 
natural conditions. He thinks it inevitable that the 
mental distortion thus encouraged should be carried 
into art, and rails against monstrosities in the picture- 
books offered to children, such as animals with men’s 
heads, and men with animals’ heads. The human figure 
and countenance he declares to be of such infinite variety 
that without distortion it will serve any purpose either 
of amusement or instruction. The principles underlying 
these objections he would bring to bear upon literature. 
The first demand made upon poetry is that it should 
be simple and natural. To say so sounds almost like a 
truism, but whoever will take up an anthology of children’s 
verses will find that it is a truism systematically disre¬ 
garded. As far as I know, there never yet has been pub¬ 
lished a garland of verse for children that would even at 
a great distance compare, for instance, with the Golden 
Treasury. And in many of the latest attempts to make 
this kind of anthology poetry has been inserted which not 
every grown man could understand, and which must be 
worse than Greek to the little ones. 

There must be a good deal of truth in the objections 
made by my whimsical friend, since it is certain that 
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general taste is very far indeed from showing that advance 
which is being made in various other directions. The 
manners and general behaviour of the younger genera¬ 
tion, for example, show a very marked improvement 
upon those of their elders, and it is a great pity that it 
cannot- be accompanied by greater discernment and 
more fastidiousness in regard to the things of the spirit. 

A'. 

[Next week’s Caustrie will be “ The Spell of Faery," by 
R. G. r. Coventry .] 


FICTION 

The Call of the Blood. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen, 6s.) 

It is not given to many writers to be always at their best; 
and the “Call of the Blood” has not the greatness of 
“ The Garden of Allah.” Nevertheless, it is a fine, moving 
story, worked out with 1 all'the care, the excessive care, 
that Mr. Hichens always spends on his tales. The scene is 
Sicily, and the spirit odE Sicily is in every page. The blood 
is Sicilian blood+—a drop or two in the veins of a.young 
Englishman; and the drop or two is enough to call him 
away from his duty to his newly married wife, away from 
his English ways of thought and actions—to make a Pagan 
of him, and leave him to be touched after all by the post- 
Pagan remorse for broken faith and ruined honour—his 
own and a woman’s.- It is a full-blooded, stirring story— 
a work which, if Mr. Hichens had not written “ The Garden 
of Allah/.’ we might 1 hail as the greatest novel of. passion 
of the century. 

The Pillar of Cloud. By Francis Gribble. (Chapman & 
Hall, 6s.) 

Mr. Richard Whiteing, " Dolf Wyllarde,” and others, 
have lately told us in works of fiction the stories of 1 
gentlewomen who have to work for their living: Mf. 
Francis Gribbk goes more unflinchingly than any into the 
same question. Given a temperament that longs for love, 
for joy, even for comfort and ease, in a girl who has to face 
a life of drudgery and poverty; and given the offer, oh 
escape, though it belli rough thedoorof dishonour; if the 
temperament is strong enough, it will take the opportunity. 
Thereafter the path is- inevitably downward; and we 
follow Bella L’Estrange on her downward path until late- 
waken shame arrests her almost at 1 the last moment and 
she returns to face drudgery and poverty once more. That 
is the story Mr. Gribble has to tell; no polite romance for 
the drawing-room, but a tale of'hard truths and bitter 
facts; a tale for grown men and women who realise how 
beauty can be made even of the seamy side of life. 

In the Days of the Comet. By H. G. W exes. (Macmillan, 6s.). 

In this new book Mr. Wells shows himself again some¬ 
thing more than the scientific romancer. As in “The 
Food of the Gods ” and other books, his real object 
is to express the enthusiasm for humanity, the ardent 
belief in its potentialities for strength, beauty and sense, 
the fierce impatience with the insincerity, injustice and 
stupidity of. the present order of things, which are his 
genuine passions. His book falls into two parts: the 
first tells what happened before the comet struck the 
earth and changed our atmosphere; the other what 
happened after that event, and the contrast is great. 
There is an end of the needless suffering bom of ignorance 
and.folly, an end of class jealousies and injustice, an end 
of war. Mankind is reformed, from its clothes to its- 
character; and if the beautiful dream is not altogether 
convincing—if, for instance, we, on this side of the comet, 
cannot yet understand how our fortunate successors are 
going to manage their, free-love-affairs—that does nothing 
to mar the beauty and sanity of an earnest.and. exceed? 
ingly interesting book. 


Benita. An African Romance. By H. Rider Haooard. 

(Cassell, 6s.) • 

The Rider Haggard of “Jess” and “ Dawn ” is a very 
able novelist; the-Rider Haggard of “Rural England” 
and “The Farmer’s Year” is a writer of standing and 
social importance; the Rider Haggard the world has a 
tenderness for is the author of “ King Solomon’s Mines ” 
and “She.” That is the Rider Haggard of “ Benita,” a 
delightful, naive story of'a ruined Phoenician city and 
fortress, the degenerate remnants of a once great- race, 
treasure buried by Portuguese centuries ago below a 
temple, while they starved to death within a few feet of 
their useless wealth, European adventurers- who come to 
seek that wealth, and find it after sufferings many and 
strange, a girl in whom dwells the spirit of her long d*ad 
namesake, romance, mystery, adventure. Here is the old' 
touch, the old fascination ; and the tale—a constant stream 
of excitement—ends as such tales should end, happily. 


MUSIC 

SCHOOL SONGS 

“ English Folk-Songs for Schools ” is one out of very 
many volumes attempting to deal with the vexed‘question 
of what songs shall be taught to school children and how 
they shall be taught. The Rev. S. Baring Gould- and 
Mr. Cecil Sharp, the editors, make their answer to the 
question sufficiently clear. It is: English tunes only, and 
of them such as are not only by English composers, but 
are unaffected by foreign influence. Such a stipulation 
practically eliminates all modem music, and for greater 
security the editors fallback upon traditional folksongs, 
and have issued a school selection from their own collec¬ 
tions of these under, tbe above title. Whether their 
answer is to be accepted or not, there is probably no one 
who will not agree that tbe beautiful melodies of English 
folk-song should find an important place in the musical 
curriculum of our schools, and that it would be a benefit 
to make them supplant the rubbish which is turned out 
in quantities and accepted by school teachers ignorant, of 
the first principles of beautiful melody, who accept these 
things because they have a strong rhythm or an occasional 
sugary harmony in the accompaniment, or most of all 
because they are printed in tonic solfa notation, and only 
cost a penny. The Editors have the weighty utterance of 
the Board of Education on their side as well as the opinion 
of all the well-informed musical people who take an un¬ 
practical interest in school music, but since the ultimate 
choice of songs still rests with the teachers they would 
have been wise to consider more some small practical 
points which influence, at any rate, elementary school 
teachers in their choice. This book costs half a crown, 
and is minted only in staff notation. The accompaniments 
as a.ruTe are not.attractive, and in no way embellish the 
melody except by supporting it with a few bare chords. In 
nine cases out of every ten three or four bars of character¬ 
less music, vaguely suggesting the first line of the tune 
and ending with a pause mark, thereby entirely suspend¬ 
ing, the rhythm which has been set, precede the song itself. 
This is bad. It. connects with the old free-rhythmed 
melodies the conventions which belong to the third-rate 
type of song, against which the editors are protesting so 
manfully, and it is not to be wondered at, if in some cases 
the school teacher, whose musical judgment it must be 
remembered is very unformed, fails to see the difference 
between the good and bad tunes when similarly surrounded. 
More than this, we have wandered so far away from.our 
own folk-song, and the ears of even the most unsophisti¬ 
cated country child are now so thoroughly attuned to the 
commonplace tonic and dominant of harmonised music, 
as well as the plain rhythms of three or four in a bar, that 
it requires some coaxing to make our ears enjoy the beauty 
of tunes which originally had no reference to any such 
harmony or rhythm. In reducing them to modern notation 
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and. giving them an accompaniment, some sort of 
compromise with conventional rhythms and • harmonies 
had to be made, of course, but it is difficult to 
believe that the accompaniments could not have been 
made to minister to the original rhythm and tonality 
of the tune to some extent, without involving a more 
elaborate technique. In some cases it is necessary 
to take the tune out of its stiff surroundings to discover 
any distinctive beauty in it at all. "The Merry Hay¬ 
makers/’ No. 26, is such a one. It is not one of the best 
of tunes, but its third line redeems it and gives it point; 
yet as it appears here it might easily be passed over as a 
dull song. On the other hand, “ Strawberry Fair,” which 
cornea next to it, has in a very simple way that touch 
of art in the setting, which would at once commend it to 
both children and teachers. 

Apart from these faults in the manner of presenting 
their work, the editors’ selection and arrangement calls 
for little comment other than praise. The classification 
under the headings: “Ballads,” “Songs,” and “Infant’s 
Songs,” is a good one, and in each set most delightful 
specimens are included. "Lord' Randal,” “The Two 
Magicians,” “ The Golden Vanity,” " Henry Martin,” are 
some of the best known of the first" section. The words 
are the most interesting part of many of these. The 
editors have not been afraid to print twelve, fourteen or 
sixteen verses where the original authors took as many to 
tell their tale, thongh they tell us that they have been 
“constrained to curtail them to some extent,”and thewords 
have needed editing in one or two other ways. Of the 
songs “ The Seed of Love,” “Dabbling in the Dew,” “The 
Fox,” “Let'Bucks a-hunting go,” and several others,.are 
pretty- well known in one form or another, but there are a 
good many which will certainly be new to the majority of 
children, and are no less delightful both in words and 
music than these. So with the nursery rhymes, there is a 
happy mixture of those which most children know, with 
those that few do, though some who have been nurtured 
on the new-fangled forms of “Simple Simon” and the one 
beginning “ My father died; and I cannot tell how” may 
resent as innovations the older forms here given. 

There are one or two instances where an inferior form of 
a tune has been chosen. “ Henry Martin ” is a case in 
point. In Mr. Sharp’s “Folk-songs from Somerset,” 
second series, he gives a far more vigorous, though rather 
more elaborate tune than the one here used, and the 
children would certainly enjoy singing it more than this 
one. The same may be said of “ Dabbling in the Dew.” 
Of the many forms in which this song is known, the one 
here given is certainly among the less happy. 

These are little exceptions in a very well selected book, 
the general merit of which makes us notice the faults. 
It may fail as a book for class singing in elementary 
schools, while as a collection of folk-songs it is admirable. 
If we close the book unconvinced that English folk-song 
is the one and only type of song to be taught in our 
schools, it is partly because this book is not quite well 
enough compiled to be “the very thing.” There have 
been a good many admirable books of children’s songs, 
national songs and others, but there is a- real need for 
something which shall be better than any of them. A 
book is wanted which shall be not only, like this one, the 
result of a refined taste in words and tunes, but arranged 
with the practical knowledge of one who has taught 
children. Such a book would appeal to unmusical 
teachers of music (of which there are a great many both 
in elementary and secondary schools) because of its prac¬ 
tical utility, just as does the bad music which has these 
qualities. Well chosen and set, these simple expressions 
of healthy country life must be able again to make their 
way into the hearts of the children, whether town or 
country bred; and, besides raising the level of taste in 
poetry and music, how far their influence might go to 
restore something of the lost natural beauty of life it i9 
possible to hope rather than to calculate. 

Ht Cr C, 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Mr. Francis Griffiths has almost ready for publication a 
volume by Mr. W. S. Williams on “ Newman, Pasoal, Loisy 
and the Catholic Church." The purpose of the book is to 
give, in outline, the philosophic basis of the Liberal 
Catholic Movement: It attempts to show that Liberal 
Catholicism is founded on the best" traditions of Catholic 
thought, and that, in the Catholic Church, those writers 
who have the widest influence and the most enduring 
reputation were as Liberal as they were Catholic, and 
found in an authoritative religion a reason the more' for 
freedom in religious thinking, and in this freedom a reason 
the more for authority in religion. 

Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith, M,A.,has just completed a book, 
entitled “ The Elements of Greek Worship,” which will be 
published by Mr. Francis Griffiths in: a few days. The- 
object of the book is to present in a small compass the 
spirit of the ancient Greek religion, in a form which may 
be acceptable to those who, while wishing to obtain some 
insight into ancient Greek culture, have neither the time, 
nor the means for an exhaustive study of the subject. 

Messrs. Black have in the press “ The Education of an 
Artist,” by Mr. C. Lewis Hind. The book tells how Claude 
Williamson Shaw, casting about for a way to express his 
temperament, decided, upon painting; studied art in 
Cornwall and the Paris, studios,.and travelled all over the. 
Continent studying, the pictures; of the world in pursuit oi 
his art education. The volume is profosely illustrated by 
photographs of the pictures and sculptures that stirred, 
stimulated, pleased, or annoyed him in the different cities 
he visited. 

Mr. John Lane will publish,, on September 18, a.book 
entitled “ Memoirs of the Count de Cartrie,” described as- 
“ a record of the extraordinary events in the life of at 
French Royalist during the war* in La Vendee, and of his 
flight to Southampton, where he followed the humble 
occupation ot gardener.” These memoirs are printed from 
a contemporary manuscript English translation which only 
came to light last year. An Introduction is furnished by 
Frederic Masson. Three other works will be issued by the 
same publisher on the same date: “From Fox’s Earth 
to Mountain Tam: Days among the Wild Animals : of 
Scotland,” by J. H. Crawford; an ddition-de-luxe of 
Oscar Wilde’s “ Salome,” containing Beardsley’s illustra¬ 
tions and an introduction by Robert Ross; and “ Ledgers 
and Literature : Being the Recreations of a Book-keeper,” 
by George Knollys. Mr. Crawford’s book deals, of course,, 
with the natural history of Scotland. It is illustrated 
with a carefully selected series of photographs from life. 

A book by Commander J. W. Gambier, R.N., entitled 
“ Links in My Life on Land and Sea ” will be published by 
Mr. Unwin on September 17. Captain Gambier made his 
mark as a writer when Times correspondent in the Russo- 
Turkish War, and has subsequently contributed articles to 
the Fortnightly and Nineteenth Century. His book pictures 
the old Navy, as it was in early Victorian days, practically 
as Nelson left it, with the scent of tar and the rattle of sails 
and- cordage, instead of the thump of the screw and the 
smell of oil of the modern fleet; and he describes incidents 
in the Crimean, Baltic and New Zealand wars, and fights 
with savages in the Pacific Islands. 

Mr. James Bryce and Mr. Herbert Pkul are contributing 
introductions essays to the “ Literary and Critical Essays 
of Sir Leslie Stephen,” which Messrs. Smith, Eider are 
preparing to publish in ten volumes. 


FORTHCOMING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

Cambridge University Prf.ss.— The Cambridge School 
History of England. By Arthur D. Innes; The Teaching of 
Modern Languages and the Training of Teachers. By Karl 
Bretd. Third edition. Revised and enlarged. Student's Hand* 
booh to the Universty and Colleges of Cambridge. Corrected to 
June 30, 1906. 3s.net; Trigonometry for Beginners. ByJ, W, 
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Mercer. Cambridge Tracts on Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics, General Editors: J. G. Leathern, and E. T. Whittaker, 
No. 3, Quadratic Forms and their Classification by means of 
Invariant Factors. By T. I’A. Bromwich. The Cambridge 
Physical Series: Conduction of Electricity through Gases. By 
J. J. Thomson. New edition. A Treatise on the Theory of 
Alternating Currents. By A. Russell. Vol. iL Pitt Press Series: 
Goldsmith: The Traveller and The Deserted Village. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by William Murison; Scott: 
The Talisman. Edited by A. S. Gay e ; Comeile: Le Cid. Edited 
by H. W. Eve. Contributions to the History of Education in 
Mediaeval and Modem Europe: General Editor, Professor 
W. H. Woodward ; Education in the Age of the Renaissance, 
1400 - 1600 . By Professor W. H. Woodward. 

Mr. Murray.— Word Pictures in Rhyme and Prose (Causeries 
Rim^es). By Mrs. S. C. Boyd. A collection of simple stories 
in French for young children, illustrated by specially drawn 
illustrations. The text, both in ordinary and in phonetic type, 
supplement for the use of teachers ; A Philological Study of the 
English Language. By Henry Cecil Wyld. Exercises in Physics, 
For Homework. By J. H. Leonards and W. H. Salmon. 
Geometry. By S. O. Andrew, Headmaster of the Whitgift 
Grammar School, Croydon. A new edition, revised through¬ 
out. Colonization and Empire. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. Empire 
Builders. By the Rev. W. K. Stride. 

Messrs. Rivingtom, —Rivington’s Text-books of English 
History, for the use of schools in which special subjects in 
English History are being taught. With maps, plans, genea¬ 
logies, analyses, lists of dates, etc. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
In nine volumes. It is hoped that these text-books will prove 
suitable for the Middle and Upper Forms of schools, for Local 
Examination purposes, and for other Examinations in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, etc.: Vol. i., Early Britain, 449-1066; 
voL ii.. The Normans and Angevins, 1066-1307 ; vol. iii., The 
Later Plantagenets and the French War, 1307-1399; vol. iv.. 
The Wars of the Roses, 1399-1485 ; vol. vi., The Great Rebellion, 
1603-1660; vol. vii., The Restoration and the Revolution, 1660- 
1715; vol. viii.. The Expansion of Great Britain, 1715-1789. 
An Illustrated History of England, for Upper and Middle 
Forms of Schools, and lor students working for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local and other Examinations. By W. S. 
Robinson. 3s. 6d. With numerous illustrations and maps. 
Rivingtons’ New Intermediate French Texts. On the direct 
method. With notes and oral exercises both in French, passages 
for retranslation, and questionnaire. With illustrations. Edited 
by W. G. Hartog. Each is.: Les Jumeaux de I’Hdtel Corneille 
(E. About); Tamango and Le Coup de Pistolet (Prosper M6ri- 
m6e); Les quatre Talismans (Nodiet); Un Episode de Guerre 
(Henri Beyle - Stendhal). Rivingtons’ Illustrated French 
Comedies for Schools. Edited with notes and oral exercises 
both in French, questionnaire, exercises, and passages for re¬ 
translation based on the text. With illustrations. Edited by 
W. G. Hartog. Each is.: La Joie fait peur (Mme. de Girardin); 
Valirie (E. Scribe); Le Major Cravachon (Labiche, Lefranc, 
and Jessd); Le Diplomats (Scribe). Rivingtons’ Handbooks 
to the Bible and Prayer Book, for the use of teachers and 
students. With introduction, map, text, notes, schemes of 
lessons, and blackboard summaries. General Editor, the Rev. 
Bernard Reynolds, M.A.: The First Volume of the Captivity: 
Daniel and Ezra, by Canon G. W. Garrod ; The Second Volume 
of the Captivity: Nehemiah and Esther, by Canon G. W. 
Garrod ; The Gospel According to St. John, by Canon W. C E. 
Newbolt; The Acts of the Apostles, by the Rev. Bernard 
Reynolds, and the Rev. G. H. L. Walpole, D.D. Scripture 
Text-books for Children. Written by the Rev. G. P. Trevelyan, 
M.A. With a preface by the Rev. Canon Brooke. No. 2: The 
Beginnings of the Church of Christ. This book is the second of 
a series published under the auspices of the Society of the 
Catechism. 

Messrs. Dent announce their new scries of Mathematical 
and Scientific Text Books for Schools, edited by W. J. Green- 
street: A First Statics. By C. S. Jackson and R. M. Milne, 
with upwards of 200 diagrams and numerous examples (4s. net); 
Trigonometry. By Cecil Hawkins, M .A. Dent’s Modem Lan¬ 
guage Series : A new and revised edition of Hints on Teaching 
French, with a running commentary to Dent’s First New French 
Book and Second French Book. By Walter Rippmann (is. 6d. 
net). Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary : French, Second Series; 
German, Second Series (per vol. is. net). 

Messrs. George Philip and Son.— A set of School Gar¬ 
dening Diagrams for class use in connection with the manual 
on School Gardening published by the same firm. A Rhythmic 
Approach to Mathematics. By E, L. Somervell, with a preface 
by Mary Everest; for Infant Schools, Kindergartens and 


Nurseries. Rafia Work. By Miss Swannell. Sixty illustrations 
by the author; Child Life in our Schools. By Miss M. A. Brown. 
A Manual of Method for teachers of Infants’ Schools. Preface 
by Miss Hughes, late Principal of the Training College for 
Secondary Teachers, Cambr.dge. A Course of Comparative 
Geography on the Concentric System. By P. H. L’Estrange. 
With 170 coloured maps, also numerous illustrations and 
diagrams in the text. Lectures on Compass Adjustment. By 
Captain W. R. Martin, R.N. As given to Navigating Officers 
of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. With numerous 
illustrations and charts. How to learn on shore the rule of the 
road at sea. By Captain E. W. Owens. Illustrated with 
numerous diagrams. A new series of Geographical Readers. By 
H. A. Mackinder. Book i., “ Our Island Home,” with numer¬ 
ous illustrations and coloured maps. Model Duplex Maps. A 
series of maps for scholars’ use, showing a photo-relief model 
and a political map opposite one another, with Summaries 
of Geographical inf irmation. Sixteen varieties. Geographical 
Gleanings. By Rev. Frank R. Burrows. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —There is an amusing paper in The World (No. 101 of date 
December 5. 1754). contributed by Lord Chesterfield, in which he is 
very humorous over the “ orthography of our language, which is at 
present,” he writes, "very various and unsettled. We have at 
present two very different orthographies, the pedantic and the polite ; 
the one founded upon certain dry, crabbed rules of etymology and 
grammar, the other, singly upon the justness and delicacy of the 
ear.” The latter he calls " auricular orthography." *' I have really 
known very fatal consequences attend that loose and uncertain prac¬ 
tice ; of which I shall produce two instances as a sufficient 
warning.” 

He proceeds to give the following couple of stories which present 
the matter now agitating a good many minds in a light I have not 
seen it anywhere considered in. 

" A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmless innocent letter to a 
very fine lady, giving her an account of some very trifling Commis¬ 
sions which he had executed according to her orders. This letter, 
though directed to the lady, was, by the mistake of a servant, 
delivered to, and opened by the husband; who finding all his 
attempts to understand it unsuccessful, took it for granted that it was 
a concerted cipher, under which a Criminal Correspondence, not 
much to his own honour and advantage, was secretly carried on. 
With the letter in his hand, and rage in his heart, he went immediately 
to his wife, and reproached her in the most injurious terms with her 
supposed infidelity. The lady conscious of her own innocence, calmly 
requested to see the grounds of so unjust an accusation ; and, being 
accustomed to the auricular orthography, made shift to read to her 
incensed husband the most inoffensive letter that ever was written." 

(Perhaps some modern dramatist may see the materials here for a 
short Curtain-raiser,” which would have the merit anyhow of being 
" topical.”) 

Lord Chesterfield’s other story runs thus : " The other accident had 
much worse consequences. Matters were happily brought between » 
fine gentleman and a fine lady, to the decisive period of an appoint¬ 
ment at a third place. The place where is always the lover's business, 
the time when the lady’s. Accordingly an impatient and rapturous 
letter from the lover signified to the lady the house and street where ; 
to which a tender answer from the lady assented, and appointed the 
time when. But unfortunately, from the uncertainty of the lover's 
auricular orthography, the lady mistook both house and street, was 
conveyed in a hackney chair to a wrong one, and in the hurry and 
agitation which ladies are sometimes in upon those occasions, rushed 
into a house where she happened to be known, and her intentions 
consequently discovered. In the meantime the lover passed three or 
four hours at the right place, in the alternate agonies of impatient and 
disappointed love, tender fear, and anxious jealousy. 

“ Such examples really make one tremble; and will, I am con¬ 
vinced, determine my fair fellow-subjects and their adherents, to 
adopt, and scrupulously conform to, Mr. Johnson's rules of true ortho¬ 
graphy by book." 

So, here is evidence that phonetic spelling was over one hundred 
and fifty years ago followed by force mafeure by fashionable but 
illiterate men and women, who couldn't help themselves. Now we 
have educated ones pleading for it, which is strange, to say the 
least. There were a sort of ancestors of theirs in Shakespeare's 
time ; for does not Holofernes in Love’s Labour's Lost twit all those of 
Don Adriano de Armado’s fashion of speech : •' I abhor such fanatical 
fantasms, such insociable and point-devise companions; such rackers 
of orthography as to speak dout, fine, when he should say doubt ; det, 
when he should pronounce debt, d, e, b, t; not d, e, f, he clepeth a calf, 
eauf ; half, hauf; neighbour vocatur ntbour ; neigh, abbreviated ne ; this 
is abhominable (which he would call abominable): it insinuateth me of 
insanie.” 

Some suppose that Armado is meant for Lyly. Anyhow it is the 
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enphaists whom Holofernes has in mind, so that oar modern form of 
pronunciation was that of the courtiers of Shakespeare’s days who 
were all admirers of " Enphues and his England, 1 ' and as we have got 
along so well for so long a time without bothering ourselves about 
phonetic spelling I for one hope that its enthusiastic advocates will 
nave all their work to do for nothing—that their ardour will be in 
theirs a case of Love's labour lost. 

R. S. Y. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Away with the machine-made language with which fanatical 
phoneticians would afflict us 1 Away with it, or farewell to all 
possibility of expressing noble thoughts in noble words. 

It would place the F t e on a plane with the Biglow Papers, and 
lower Shakespeare to the level of Artemus Ward. Who dares try to 
imagine the solemn philosophy of Job embodied in this buffoonery of 
orthography 1 It would read like, the illiterate work of a servant- 
girl. 

Language was born, not made; it grows, and is cot built. Its 
present orthography is a living thing: that which phonetic folly 
would substitute is a soulless automaton—not half so lovable in its 
way as the monster created by Frankenstein. 

J. B. Wallis. 

Sept. 8. _ 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Dr. Wm. Hand Browne of Johns Hopkins University 
strongly protests against the President's Spelling-Edict. Hence ; 
Bookmen. 


August 27, 


Of books tho’ Dr. Brown may know 
Whate'er a mortal can, 

Yet Roosevelt the world can show 
He is a Booker Man. 

John B. Tabb. 


AGAINST CERTAIN OF OUR POETS 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,— I read in the Academy of August 8 an article by Miss Jane 
Barlow under the heading “ Against Certain of our Poets." While 
heartily endorsing the feeling indicated, I should like to show reason 
why the analyses are by no means deep and thorough enough. That 
there is cause for the first feelings of resentment in the case of all writers 
who write in the spirit of rebuke and complaint, even in the case of 
such a writer as Marie Corelli, whose entire basis depends upon 
reproach and clamour, is true enough ; but what is lacking is that it 
does not go deep and thorough enough. It is a common human trait 
that it is easy to gain partisans to cry down and to hate others. Thus, 
to gain the feeling of English people against Germans, or poor against 
rich is easy enough; but to get people to calmly examine and see that, 
word for word, Germans are as just and as worthful as English, and 
quite as helpless, and in no way different from an independent stand¬ 
point, as for instance in the case of a Divine Just Judge ; and the same 
argument in respect to rich and poor; is very difficult. In short, 
thoroughness is the thing that is nowhere in evidence. I have no 
objection to making a scape-goat of Wordsworth, nor would he him¬ 
self, I believe, object but it is not to be done by taking off the wheels 
of his vehicles of speech. It is plain that Wordsworth sought to stand 
as a champion of the idea that first-place beauties, simple nature as it 
first affects the conscious individual, are what is the really true and 
beautiful and worthful. Thus in “We Are Seven,'' he would seek to 
show that in the pure, unsophisticated mind the idea of continuity, 
the idea of the unbreakable stability of what the pure mind has decided 
is " a whole,” and without the whole of which it can have no idea of 
happiness, will never be yielded up. In all " first hopes,” the idea is 
that all happiness and joy must be shared equally by all those we 
love, and none must be excluded. In the visible, practical life, this 
is always broken and more and more broken. But Wordsworth means 
that the idea, the hope, or thought of no satisfaction without it, is 
never abandoned. Thus Keats has his “ A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever.” And Shelley, in his “ Beautiful garden and beautiful lady ” 
argues that the beautiful garden and the beautiful _ lady have not 
altered or gone; they are the same, but we have lost sight of them for 
a time. Plato does the same thing in an infinitely higher manner. 
Thus the whole secret of the Plato-Socratic attitude, and the vitality 
of the arguments (it is all attitude) is that he will not yield a jot of the 
idea of original beauty and worth. Thus he cannot have a beautiful 
person or thing that is, at the same time, wicked : he cannot have a 
brave person, who is other than good ; he cannot have a holiness that 
does not contain all that is beauty ; he cannot have a virtue that is 
barterable. His power is that he avoids all summaries and stands 
resolute that all order and beauty shall be preserved. He will not let 
any of it go. Few persons understand him because they look for 
summaries instead of attitude, The difference between Wordsworth 
and Plato is that Plato honours first the soul as understood in the idea 
of honour, bravery, justice, intelligence and perfect utterance, adminis¬ 
trative modesty ; whereas Wordsworth honours first things visible to 
the eye and ear; and the freedom of retirement and solitude ; against 
Plato's freedom in action and advance. 

Mere symbols of language never need be separated from the spirit 
of the writing. Thus In " Little Nell,” death and thegrave should not 
be examined at all in connection with the " mystery of death.” Only 


the worth of the intensity of the pathos, or the opportunity for fixing a 
figure of beauty should be examined. Thus: 

With tottering steps he had wandered there, 

Where lay the lovely child . . . 

Hush, hush, he cried, she only sleeps, 

She’ll wake again to-morrow ; 

“ Lovely child,” “ Where lay the lovely child," becomes beautifully 
set The words “ Lovely child " are made to live vividly. Death 
not here at all; its subject is not touched; only the power of t 
sentiment surrounding it is used. 


Sept. 3. 


J. M. A. 


"LIKE” AS A CONJUNCTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Before you close the discussion on " Like ” (conj.), may I say 
I have, in accordance with Dr. Furnivall’s assurance that “ like" 
(conj.) is found in Pericles and in Shelley, read all the former and much 
of the latter, without finding this “Uke.” Pericles, however, has a 
rather strange ellipse after like " : 

“Thou speak'st like him's untutor'd to repeat” (I, iv.), cf. ; 
” Tuppence for them's learns manners." 

H. H. Johnson. 

Sept. 8. _ 


THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is a matter which causes me great regret to see in your 
paper this week that Edward Irving is reported as founder of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. The Catholic Apostolic Church was 
founded many years before Irving's time as all Churchmen know. If 
not, the Nicene Creed is only seventy years old. 

Eric F. Smith (E.F.S.) 

Sept. 6. 

[The sect generally known as Irvingites designate themselves as the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and, as they disclaim the name of 
Irvingites, we courteously used their own nomenclature.—E d.] 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S LAMENESS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —"They remember Scott in his later days . . . and an 
infirmity in one of his legs '' (Academy, p. 220). 

Have you not the fear before your eyes of Mr. Andrew Lang ? He 
swoops down on any, even the slightest, inaccuracy (so-thoughi) 
regarding the Queen of Scots or Scott. The latter was presumably 
bom ‘‘pied-bot,” as was Byron undoubtedly ; and this calamity was 
certainly common to the two in 1827, when were published the two 
volumes of “Les poMes anglais vivans" (Paris: Baudry, 1827). 
Here the notes prefatory to Scott’s poetry refer to the coincidence of 
the two foot-maimed poets. Thus Scott was not pied-bot only in old 
age, like the scriptural king of valour and prowess; “ howbeit, when 
he was old, he was diseased in his feet.” 

H. H. Johnson, 

Sept. 9. 

[Scott was not born lame, but became so in infancy. His lameness 
seems to have been very apparent in old age, as all who remember him 
can testify.—E d.] 

TITLES WHICH DO NOT DISTINGUISH 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir,— The communication of F. Mayhew (September 1) is a striking 
justification for a practice which I hav now sumtime adopted of 
addressing persons and firms without any complimentary title. Who 
is the gainer from the use of such terms as—more especially—Mr., 
Mrs., Miss, Messrs, or even as Professor, Dr. ? 

Can we, by Dr'ing and Sir'ing ad one cubit to our intellectual 
stature ? 

T. Talbot Lodge. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ARCXLSOLOaT AND ART. 

Lutr, Jules. Les Verriires de tancienne iglise Saint-Etienne A Mulhouse. 
Avec 6 planches en phototypie. Supplement au Bulletin du Mus6e 
historique de Mulhouse, tome xxix. 104 x 6f. Pp. 127. Leipzig : Carl 
Reck. M. 3. 

(The old church at Mulhouse or MUlhausen, in Alsace, was pulled down in 
1858 and the famous glass-paintings—some of which date from the four¬ 
teenth century—have been put up in the new (reformed) church. 
M. Lutz describes them, then gives an account of the sources from which 
the designers took their subjects, the Biblia Pauperum and the Speculum 
humanae salvationis : then gives the history of the windows, and 
attempts, with the aid of former descriptions, to reconstitute the whole 
series as it was. The illustrations are full of quaint beauty and 
interest.] 

Meehan, J. F. Hotting House, now used as the Abbey Church House : being 
some account of its ancient history and modern uses. With Notes by the 
Rector, the Rev. Prebendary S. A. Boyd. Illustrated. 84 x 54. Pp. 3a. 
Bath: Meehan, 6d. 
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[Holtin? House, Bath, is a composite Tudor-Elizabethan-Jaeobean building 
of so ne beauty, standing on early Norman foundations. It has 
mrm tries ol the Hungerfords. the Lexingtoas, Pope, George Ill.'s 
daughter Mary and others, and a history closely connected with that of 
the city. It is now used as a Church House for the Abbey, and 
Mr. M-ehan's well-illustrated pamphlet is published partly with the 
object of raising funds for the continuance of the parochial and social 
work carried on there.] 

BIOGRAPHY. AND MJBMOIBB. 

Harrison, James A. George Washington. Patriot, Soldier, Statesman,,First 
President oi the United States. 7jf x si- Pp. xxiv, 481. Putnams, 5s. 
{Prof issor Harrison's book is the latest addition to the excellent series of 
Heroes of the Nations. It is illustrated wuh 32 plates, has an appendix 
01 the ped gree of the Washingtons, tracing it from Lancashire temp. 
Henry VI., and an Index.] 

DU Schweiserische Amatone. Abentener, Reisen und Kriegruge der Frau 
Oberst Kegula Engel von .Langwies, Von ihr selbst beschrieben : 
Herausgegeoer. von Fritz Bar. Dritte Aufluge. 7J x 5. Pp. 164. 

. Leipzig. Carl Beck. M. t. 60 and M. 2 40. 

[Frau Engel was a remarkable worn tn, born at Langwies in Grisons in 
1761. She followed Napoleon’s cainpiigns in Italy, Egypt, the 
‘Netherlands, Spain, Prussia, etc., and lost her husband and-two sons and 
was hers-df severely wounded at Waterloo, bhe formed part of the guard 
of honour sent by Napoleon to escort Marie Louise from Vienna to 
Paris. She was also tne mother of twenty-one children. Her record 
. here published was composed by herself from memory.] 

DRAMA. 

Browne, Manriee. Job : a Dramatic Poem. Part I. 94x74. Pp- 18. Not 
for sale. 

(Mr. Browne, not unknown as a port, has taken up—in no spirit of emula¬ 
tion—a task which Shelley once ho;**d t> carry out. We shall .have 
■snore to say of his poem later. The Part before us contaias the Prologue 
.in ti raven. ] 

ototion. 

Wells, H. G. In the Days of the Comet. 8x34. Pp. 305. Macmillan, 6s. 
(See p. 266.) 

Cholmondeley. Mary. Prisoners (fast bound in misery and iron). 7^x5. 
. Pp. 342. Hutuhinson, 6s. (See p. 244 ) 

Haggard, 11 . Rider. Benita : an African Romance. 'With 16 illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. 8x54. Pp. 344. Cassell, 6s. (See p. ao6.) 

Bacheller, Irving. Silas Strong. 7J x 5. Pp. 339. Unwin, 6s. 

Penny, F. E. The Tea Planter. 7jj x 5. Pp. 374. Chat to St Windus, 65. 
Gribble, Francis. The Pillar of Claud. 7^x5. Pp. 365. Chapman ft 
Hall, 6s. (Seep. a66.) 

Boyd, Mary Stuart. .Back-waters: A MjxUry. ' 7 j x.5. Pp. 312. Chapman 
ft Hall, 6s. 

i Whitby, Beatrice. The Whirligig of Time. 8x5. Pp. 335. Hurst & 
Blackett, 6s. 

Drummond, Hamilton. The Cuckoo. 7JX5. Pp. 303. While, 6s. 
BloundeUe-Buiton, John. Knighthood's plotter: A Romance. 8x5}. Pp. 
.354. : Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

Vance, Louis J. The Private War : Being the truth about Gordon Traill, 
his personal statement. With four illustrations by George W. Lambart. 
• 7IX54. Pp. 369 E. Grant Richards, 6s. 

Noble, Edward. 'Fisherman's Gat. A story of the Thames Estuary. 7J X 
Pp. 355. Blackwood, 6s, 

. [illustrated from wash-drawings by the author.] 

McAulay, Allan. The Safety of the Honours. 7|xsi- Pp- X, 3JI. 
Blackwood, 6s. 

[A historical novel of the "1 Honours of Scotland," founded partly on a 
private manuscript in the possession of Sir Patrick Keith. Murray of 
Ochtertyre.] 

Williamson, C.N.,and A.M. The Car of Destiny, and its Errand in Sp ain 
With 17 illustrations. y\ x 5. Pp, 430. Methuen, 6s. 

HISTORY. 

, Ji/les Gaseous, transerits et publids par Charles B6munt. Tome III., 1390- 
1307. 11 x 8i- Pp. cc, 792. Paris : Imprimerie Nationale n.p. 

[This is another volume in the first series (Political History) of the magni¬ 
ficent Collection de Documents Inddits en 1 'historie de France pnb- 
ltshed under the direction of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
M. Bdmont's introduction occupies 200 pages, and the remainder of the 
-volume consists of transcriptions of Gascon Rolls, with notes, and index 
to vols. ii. and iii.] 

Leyds, W. J. The Pint Annexation of the Transvaal. 9x6. Pp. xxii, 
378. Unwin, ais. net. 

[The annexation of 1877, with a sketch of the early relations of the Boers 
with the British Government Another volume, in continuation of this, 
is. Dr. Leyds states, in Bourse of completion,] 

.Wyndham, Henry Saxe. The Annals of Covent Garden Theatre from 1JJ1 
toeSe/j. With 45 illustrations. In two volumes. 9x6. Pp. x«i, 383, 
368. Chattoft Windas.3is.net. 

[A handsome illustrated volume, which makes no claim to giye new 
master,: butieollectt existing knowledge. We shall return to it later.] 

LITERATURE. 

.Cawein, .Madison. Nature-Metes and Impressions in .prose and verse. 
7^x5. Pp. 311. New.York : Dutton. $1.50 net. 

[Mr. Cawein is a man of letters of strong individuality. The present 
volume is composed mainly of a series of. short notes on nature made 
during many years, with some poems and a strange little story at the end. 
Striking i m a gi n at ion and vivid use.of words are its characteristics.] 
Grierson, Herbert J. C. The First Half Of the Seventeenth Century. Periods 
of English Literature Series. 7J x si. Bp. xiv, 388. Blackwood, 
S*. net 


Abrahams, Israel. A Short History of Jewish Literature from the Pall’of 
the Temple (70 C.R) to the Era of Emancipation (1780 C.E.). 7jx j 4 - 
Pp. 176. Unwin, as. 6d. net. 

[See the Academy of Septembers, p, 334. A bibliography is appended to 
each chapter,.and there is a full index. Mr. Abrahams has in prepaia- 
. tion a larger work which will deal with the, whole of the literary history 
of the Jews.] 

Vincent, Leon H. American Literary Masters. 7?x5J. Pp. xiv, 518. 
Constable, 8s. 6d. net. 

{Mr. Vincent's studies start at 1809, the date of the publication of 
Washington Irving's •* Knickerbocker's, History,’’ and include no one 
who had not published a notable book before i860. His names are 
Irving, Bryant, Fenimore Cooper, Bancroft, Prescott, Emerson, Poe, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Holmes. Motley, Parkman, 
Bayard Taylor, G. W. Curtis, Donald Grant Mitchell,. Lowell, and 
Whitman. Index. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Junk, Wilhelm. Internationales Adressbuch der Antiquar-Boahhandier 
( International Directory of Second-hand Booksellers). 9$ X 6{. Pp_8l. 
Berlin : Junk, n.p. 

(Compiled by a famous German bookseller and publisher. Contains a 
nonce of Mr. Bernard Quaritch, a directory of all the second-hand book¬ 
sellers in the world, an index ol specialities and an index of names.] 

Sadi's Scroti of Wisdom. With an introduction by Arthur N. Wollaston. 
Wisdom of the East Series. 6 j x 5. Pp. 63. Murray, is. net. 

[The works by which Shaikh Sadi—"the nightingale of a thousand songs ” 
—is best known are, says Mr. Wollaston in his preface, the " Bustan," the 
■' Guiistan." possibly the most widely read book in Persian literature, and 
the '• Parid Namah. " or "Scroll of Wisdom.'' No translation of “The 
Scroll of Wisdom " has been published, in this country during the last 
hundred years, though some twentyyearsago an Indian scholar rendered 
it into English. This, as well as Gladwin'stext—issued with an appended 
translation in tSot—is out of print.] 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. My Dog. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattox. 
Illustrated by G. Vernon Stokes. 78x54. Pp. 60. Allen.3s.6d.net. 

[In memory of PcIU-as, M. Maeterlinck's bull-dog, who died at the age of six 
months : an essay on the dog in general—man's only friend in the animal 
creation—and Pelleas in particular. Six illustrations in colour.] 

POETRY. 

Cawein. Madison, J. The Vale of Tempe : Poems, X Pp, 374 New 
York: Dutton.$1.50 net. 

[This volume of p enis should help tomake Mr. Cawem'i'peat ability, as 
well as his wilfulness, belter known to English readers.] 

Dabbs, George H. R. Charlotte Corday in Prison. 54x44. Deacon, 
2*. 6d. 

[A poem in six-line stanzas, giving Charlotte Corday’s aausings just before 
her trial, and then before her execution. It is full of high .thought.and 
of no small poetic accomplishment.] 

Dodds, James. Primitiae. Miscellaneous Poems. 74 X 44 - Pp. x, 73- 
Walter Scott, is. net. 

[Poems in blank verse, the sonnet (Shakespearean) and other forms, which 
show refined and tender thought and religious feeling. But Mr. Dodds's 
mastery of words and metres is not yet complete, and he is apt to give 
way to false rhymes.] 

Alston, John. Odds and Ends in Rhyme, Old and New. 74x5. Pp. 123. 
Peebles: Anderson, 3s. 

[Straightforward, often eloquent and sometimes musical poems, many of 
them in the Scots dialect and of local interest.] 

REPRINTS AND NSW EDITIONS. 

Purchas, Samuel, B. D. Hailuylus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes : 
Contayning a History of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells 
by Englishmen and Others. In twenty volumes. Vols. xv. and xvi. 
94x6. Pp. 568 and 579. Glasgow : Mac Lebose, ias.6d. net per vol. 

Everyman's Library. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Biography. The Journal of 
the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. Introduction by F. W. Macdonald. Four 
vols. Pp. xiii, 576; 508 ; 516; 598. Children’s Books. The Girlhood 
of Shakespeare's Heroines, by Mary Cowden Clarke. Three vols. Pp. 
xii, 43a; 416; 468. Classical. The Dramas of Sophocles in English 
Verse, by Sir George Young, Bart. Pp. xix, 396. ' Essays. Reynolds's 

Discourses. Introduction by L. March-Phillipps. Pp. xvi, 264. . Rah and 
His Friends, and other papers and essays by John Browne. Pp. 390. 
Fiction. RedgauntUt, by .Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Pp. xi, 458. Oratory. 

Orations on the French War, by William Pit, Pp. xii, 433. Poetry. 

Legends and Lyrics and other Poems, by Adelaide Anne Procter. Pp. 
xii, 332. Science. The Old Red Sandstone, or new walks in an old 
field, by Hugh Miller. Pp. 363. Theology and Philosophy. The 
Religio Medici, and other writingsofSirThomas Browne. Introduction 
by Professor C. H. Herford. Pp. xvii, 396. Travel and Topography. 
Gatherings from Spain, by Richard Ford. • Introduction by Thomas 
Okey. Pp. xvi, 370. Each volume 7 x44. is. net cloth, as. net leather. 
Dent 

(A selection from a further instalment of this library, which: now numbers 
150 volumes. Its features are too well known to need repetition. The 
various series are distinguished by bindings of various colours ; but we 
tbink the effort to make all the volumes as neatly as possible of equal 
thickness by the use of different paper is unnecessary. It is often easy 
to recognise a book on a shelf by its thickness, and that would be 
especially the case in large series.] 


SCHOFIELD O JESSOP (Ltd.) are acknowledged to be 
Well qualified bp experience and training to advise parents 
and guardians in the choice of a School or Tutor .— 
217 Piccadiltp, W 
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T<H/E AGADEMT 


PUBLISHERS’ 1VLEDIA. 

TTHEiSRHERE. 

’<6dWeekly. 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Oreat New Street. E.C. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10,12,14, and 16 Pages Daily 

' ThWEvkning Peru er m educated Mam. anvHiSlsam.r. 

. Taxioms ter . its brilliant Reviews >6fce«rrent Literature,1 and wfthoutddoabt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publisher^’'Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Omens: Newton Stbeet, Holsork .1 London, W.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are:— 

The Reviews of Books and* Literary Notes, Full 11060106 6f the°PPlnetpal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

FuUast Reports of all Guarani Eva^ and Spatial Talagrams from ■ Ca r a g aponda m i a 
cEverywhma. 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

is the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties, 
London Private Wire Opficx: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address : “ Plysouthbm, JLondon. 

Telephone No.: 165 Holborn. 

THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


‘ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 

Whole Page .. 

Half „ . 

Quarter „ . 

Narrow Column.. 

Per Inch, Narrow Column .... 
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SERIAL RATES (for not last than 13 narrow columns) 
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The Library of 
Useful Stories 


A SERIES OF POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MANUALS ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, 
WRITTEBN BY SPECIALISTS. P.QTT iSvp, 
CLOTH, Is. EACH ;POST FREE, Is. 2d. EACH. 


"The LlverpoorCourler ” is a' flpSt-class newspaper having a very large 
'sfa-enlatlon baLanaaahlrea Cheshire, and-North Wales. 

SPECIAL? PUBLISHERS' PAGE EVERY FRIDA Y. 

EMICMIOML m SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 

THUS LABGFX1ST STOCK IlT. E OWIDNdf BECOWD^HANDflCHOOL, 
CIMSSICAL, BUeEUBKTULRYds ADVANCEUX8CISNT1FIOBOOKS, 
ISSATHBMATICAL, THEOLOGICAL AND FOHB1QN BOOKS . 

BOOKS FOR ALL EXAUSNTATIONS. 

VII Inqiririecasto Prices of Books*nswered. 

REVS & TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 

J. POOLE & CO., 

(BSTABLISHBD 1854) 

104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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JHhu atory of 

A Grain of Wheat. 

£ By WILLIAM C. EDGAR. 191 Pag«, 
with 39 Illustrations. 

Alchemy: or. The Beginnings of 
Ghent iatry. 

”By M. M. P ATT ISON’ MUIR. , 185 
Pages, with 19 illustration*. 

Alpine Climbing. 

. By FRANCIS CRIBBLE. 180 Page*, 
'With20 IUustntioos. 

*AAimu 1 "Life. 

By B. LINDSAY. ao8 Pages, wi th 94 
Illustrations. 

A Pieoo of Coal. 

By A. E. MARTIN. 179 Pages, with 
38 Illustrations. 

. Architecture. 

By P.-L. WATERHOUSE, r an Pages, 
with numerous Illustrations. 

-Artin the British Isles. 

By J.E.PHYTHIAN. at,Pages, with 
27 Illustrations. 

Bird Life. 

By W. P. PYCRAFT' 244 Pages, with 
7 Illustrations. 

Books. 

By G. B. RAWLINGS. 171 Pages, 
with x7 Illustrations. 

British Coinage. 

By -G. A RAWLINGS. . as. Pages, 
with 108 Illustrations from Coins in the 
British Museum. 

British Trade and Industry. 

By JAMES BURNLEY. *24 Pages. 
IBCUpees. 

'With ■ special reference to the'Solar; 
Eclipse of 1900. ByG. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.S. - 251 Pages, with 19 Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Lost England. 

ByBECKLES WILLSON. 290 Pages, 
with 23 Illustrations. 

Music. 

By F. J. CROWEST. aoj Pages, with 
72 Illustrations. 

Photography. 

By A. T. STORY. 19a Page*, with S8 
Illustrations. 

Primitive Man. 

By EDWARD CLODD. 206 Pages, 

with 88 Illustrations. 

Bapld Transit. 

Tty BECKLES. WILLSON. 197 Pages, 
with 37 Illustrations. 

Religions. > 

By E. D. PRICE, F.G.S. 227 Pages. 
Reptile Life. 

By W. P. PYCRAFT. aia Pages, with 
29 Illustrations. 

The Alphabet. 

By EDWARD CLODD. 234 Pages, 
with 90 Illustrations. 

The Army. 

By Captain OWEN WHEELER. 192 
Page), with 7 Illustrations. 

The Atlantic Gable. 

By CHARLES BRIGHT. FJL&E. 220 
Pages, with 33 lUostratleas. 


The Atmosphere. 

By DOUGLAS A RCHIB ALDpM. A no 
Pages, with 44 Illustrations. 

The British Riser. 

By J. MUNR0. sjo Pages, with 4 
Maps. 

The Cotton Plant. 

By F. WILKINSON, F4J.S. 199 
Pages, with 38 Illustrations. 


The Story of 
Electricity. 

By J. MUNRO. 200 Pages, with 100 
Illustrations. 

Euclid. 

By W. B. FRANKLAND. 175 Pages 
with 4 Illustrations. 

Extinct Civilisations of the East. 
By R. E. ANDERSON, M A 229 
Pages,.with 9 Maps. 

ExtiuotrOiyiiieaMansiOtthe West. 
By R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 20t 
Pages, with 16 Illustrations. 

Pish Life. 

By W. P. PYCRAFT. 210 Pages, with 
> 18 Illustrations. 

Eereet and Stream. 

By JAMES ROD WAY, H.L.S. «02 
’Pages, with a/ Illustrations. 


Geographical Discovery. 

By JOSEPH JACOBS. 224 Pages, 
with 24 Maps, etc. 

Germ Life : Baoteria. 

By H. W. CONN. 21a Pages, with 34 
Illustrations. 

Ioe, in the Present and Past. 

By W. A BREND, B.A. 228 Pages, 

- with 37 Illustrations. 

aKing Alfred. 

By SIR WALTER BB3ANT. *07 
Pages, with 8 illustrations. 

Life in the Seas. 

. By SYDNEY J. HICKSON, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 282'Rages, with 42 Illustrations. 
! Ufa's Mechanism. 

' Bv W. U. CONN. 219 P a ges , with 30 
. Illustrations. 

' -TheGhemical Elements. 

By M. M., PATTISON MUIR, M.A 
196 Pages, with 2 Illustrations. 

The Earth In Past Ages. 

■ By<R G.:SBELF.Y, F. R.S. 196 Pages, 
with 40 Illustrations. 

'Th&Emnire. 

By EDWARD SALMON. 172 Pages, 
with 7 Illustrations. 

The Mind. 

By Professor J. M. BALDWIN. 263 
Pages, with 13 Illustrations. 

'.’The Plants. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 23* Pages, with 
149 Illustrations. 

The Potter. 

By C. F. BiNNS. 248 Pages, with 37 
Illustrations. 

.The Solar System. 

ByG. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 20a 
Pages, with 28 Illustrations. 

-The Stars. 

ByG. F. CHAMBERS. F.R.A.S. 19s 
.-Pages,.with 24 Illustrations. 

The Wanderings of Atoms. 

Organic Chemistry. By M. M. PATTI- 
SON MUIR, M.A. 192 Pages. 

1 The-Weather. 

By G. F. CHAMBERS. F.R.A 3 . 234 
Page*, with 30 Illustrations. 

Thought and Peeling. 

iBy F. RYLAND; M.A. 219 Pages, with 
3 Illustrations. 

•Wild Plowers. 

By th* Rev. Professor HEN SLOW. 249 
I Pages, with >5 Illustrations. 

Wireless Teleg-ephy. 

. By A T. STORY. 186 Pages, with 6 j 
I llustrations. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 

INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 

FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 


Head Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 


West End Office: 

29 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Hifppii 

auuHiuii. 


Home for Books. 

Tre*t your books as your best friends. They will 
^ be true to you when all others fail. They will look 
well and always be handy if you treat yourself to a 

** 1 _ _** uttj 11 li ± 

Gunn 

Sectional Bookcase 

Its specially made doors will keep them free from damage. Built 01 
k in sections of any required size, the whole looking like a solid 
handsome piece of furniture. Always complete yet always . 
growing. Full particulars, prices and name of nearest 
Agent, post free. Write for " Booklet No. 30." 
to WM. ANGUS A CO. Ltd.. 

44 Paul Bt., London, E.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


THE PAPER FOR A FRIEND ABROAD. 

Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 

U.S.A., a reader says : 

“I havejustfinished your issue 
of June 30th, and I want to say 
‘ Thanks ’ for it. My father 
sends it me each week, and I 
thought it would pleasure you 
to know how much it is appre¬ 
ciated, though it makes me 
very homesick at times. 

“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes 
quite a round as soon as I get 
through with it. The Ameri¬ 
cans—quite a good class up 
here—are amazed at the price 
considering the quality, and at 
the merit of the whole pro¬ 
duction. - I OEUC)OUS for breakfast Bfel IIEf 

The subscription rate for abroad is 8s. 8d. a year, post free. I AND AFTER DINNER. fiW |w 

THE SATORDAY WESTMINSTER, | 

TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

P;lated Is; the Proprietors by Baiaan'TYN* if Zo. Limited, Tarstork Street. London, and Publish'd at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 

and Gkorce Nkwn*s, LTB.Soutjarrptin Strert, Siran^ 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE ART 


No. 1794 
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Price Threepence 


Education 


Books fop Sale. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
WORK. 


H ome and colonial school 

SOCIETY. — Incorporated with the 
National Froebel Union for the issue of Certificates. 
SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Students are now 
received to prepare for different exams, at 15 
HIGHBURY HILL, exactly opposite the College. 
There is a considerable demand for trained Students 
of the College.—Apply the Vice-Principal in 
Charge, Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM 
SEPT. 18. 


N EUILLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


E ASTBOURNE.—Half-fees for sake of Games 
for two GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
in first class School, where education, home 
advantages, and conditions of health are of the 
highest.—W. G., Box 16, c/o The Academy, 20 
Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 


T HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


N EW LAND by Otto Sverdrup; being an 
account of 4 years in the Arctic Regions, 
containing 8 maps, 62 full-page, and 158 other 
illustrations; 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1904, 36s. net for 
9s.—W alker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


J- 


POOLE & CO. 


Established 

1854. 


104 Charing Cross Road, London. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 

BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

All inquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


ai7 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 


Appointments Vacant 


M essrs, schofield & jessop,L td. 

217 PICCADILLY. W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rabidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of conrse a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost 


G ood copy of archasologia can- 

TIANA, vols. 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 
£10. Complete set of “The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 
as published, 35s.—W. E. Gobldkn, 5 St. Paul's, 
Canterbury._ 


Typewriting: 


r T"*YPE WRITING (all branches). Notes, 
-l Reports, Lectures, Essavs, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford) 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, Robert Sutton, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Art 


F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffby, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.— W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references —Address, Miss Mes.-br, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


T YPEWRITING (high class), clergyman’s 
daughter; testimonials; several years' ex¬ 
perience, Higher Cambridge certificate, rod. 1000 
words. Miss Ada Moor.::, Duffield, Derby. 


T O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) nnder 
takes TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. 
iod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions. 
Hammersmith 


T ypewriting.—A uthors, mss., rod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu¬ 
rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi¬ 
monials.—Mrs. Michel, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S W. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 1802; Mathew's Directory o' Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd ft Townsend, n DiUwyn Street. Swm 


'HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 

Founded 1837. 


Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 

annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
v hen it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


QUEEN’S HALL 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Every Evening at 8 

THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 

Conductor—M r. Henry J. Wood, 
is.. 2s., 3s.. 5s., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen's Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 

Robert Newman, Manager. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 

By the late 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by 

E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 

Oxford India paper, (0t edges, doth, 31 , fid. net; blue leather 
Gor praeents), js. net Ordinary paper, doth, (ttt top, 
si. fid. net; Una leather, gilt edgen, 4*- net. 

Lomxmi J. CLARKS ft CO. 
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THE FAMOUS THIN PAPER CLASSICS are steadily covering 
the whole available ground of English literature In spite 
of the numerous reprints now ©n the market they maintain 
their unique character for perfection, for purity of text, 
soundness and artistic charm of production, and cheapness. 
Some of these dainty and portable volumes, which cost 
3s. 6d. each, bound in leather, contain within a small 
compass five or six times as much matter as the leather- 
bound volumes in other series which are sold at 2s. The 
type is very legible, the paper opaque, the binding durable, 
and the decorative details exceedingly artistic. The 
volumes are really uniform typographically as well as in 
outward appearance. The various colours of the bindings 
serve only to mark the different classes into which the 
series is divided. New volumes are constantly being added, 
not so fast but that the reader of moderate means may find 
himself able to acquire the whole series. All of these works 
are printed from new type and never from old plates. 

WFWWES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS 

Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque 
paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, 
printed on Japanese vellum, from drawings by Edmund J. Sullivan, 
Alfred Garth Jones, & Herbert Cole 

Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. net. 

By post, 3d. extra. 


SHAKESPEARE. 3 Vols. 

MILTON'S POEMS. 

BURKS’ POEMS. 

BON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 

KEATS’ POEMS. 

POE'S TALES. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

LAMB’S WORKS. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, a Vols. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, 1830-59. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

LANDOR’S SHORTER WORKS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. *Vois. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

THE POEMS OF COLERIDGE. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

CHAPMAN’S HOMER’S ILIADS. 

CHAPMAN’S HOMER’S ODYSSEYS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 

THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN J0NS0N. 
STERNE'S NOVELS. 

GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
MARLOWE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. a Voi*. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

THE ESSAYS OF ADDISON. 

BYRON. 3 V 0 H, 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 


Three independent reasons 
for the great demand for 
Mrs* Craigie’s (John Oliver 
Hobbes) last novel, the 
second impression of which 
is nearly sold out. 

“The Dream and the Business 

holds one with its intense inter e s t and 
its mastery of art.”— The Tribune . 

“The Dream and the Business 

is the most fascinating and most human 
of Mrs. Craigie’s stories.”— The Standard. 

“The Dream and the Business 

is a very perfect presentment of the author's 
genius.”— Vanity Fair. 

" No nobler monument eat* 
ever be raised to the memory 
of Mrs. Craigie than her 
own last work of fiction.” 

—The World. 

THE DREAM AJTD T. FISHER UNWIN 

THE BUSINESS and mil 

By Mrs. Crmifm, ■ I. Bom k mtllmn. 


A Literary History of Persia, from 
Firdawst until Sa’di (A.D. 1000- 
1290 ). By Edward G. Browne,M.A.. 
M.B., F.B.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Sir Thomas Adams Professor 
of Arabic, and sometime Lecturer in 
Persian in the University of Cambridge. 
With photogravure frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net (Library of Literary 
History). 

A Short History of Jewish Litera¬ 
ture, from the fall of the Temple (70 
C-E.) to the Era of Emancipation (1706 
C.E.). By Israel Abrahams, M.A., 
Reader in Rabbinic Literature ia the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of American 
Literature. By Henry A. Burs. 
Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of Wales. By 

Owen Edwards. With Maps. Goth, 
as. net. A simple outline account of 
the history of Wales. 

Send for a copy of Mr. Unwin's New Autumn Liu 
(,post free). 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Londoa. 


PUNCH says:— 

" Lo, Messrs. Newnes have published at the price' 

Of three-and-six apiece these volumes three 
(Their print is pleasant and their binding nice) 

Of Byron’s varied mass of poetry. 

Thin-paper classics ire they, but to me 

What most appeals 13 thisthat they are bound 

In lambskin, like the wolf who fain would be 

Mistaken for a sheep, and scheming found 

Sheep's clothing best to help him as he prowled around." 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 3-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, ’ 
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of the Cromwells, Isaac Watts, Horne Tooke, William 
Blake, Thomas Stothard. In St. John’s Church lies 
‘‘Scratching Fanny” of Cock Lane fame. In Bunhill 
Row Milton died; in Finsbury Pavement Keats was born 
at the Swan and Harp, where his father was a livery 
stableman; in Old Street Samuel Daniel died in x6ig. 
Over St. John’s Gate Edward Cave had his printing presses, 
which turned out the first Gentleman’s Magazine, edited 
from the first by “ Sylvanus Urban,” and Johnson’s 
Rambler, “ London,” Irene and “ The Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” And turning over Miss Mitton’s pages we come on 
such names as George Cruikshank, Johnson, Evelyn, Jack 
Sheppard, Dick Turpin, Isaac Walton, Thackeray, James 
Thomson, George Pinchbeck; a delightful medley of all 
kinds of memories. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

There are few pleasanter books for those who love 
associations and love London than the little series of 
‘‘The Fascination of London” (Black), planned by Sir 
Walter Besant and carried out very largely by Miss G. E. 
Mitton. With their aid we have been wandering through 
“Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s, comprising the Borough of 
Finsbury,” and have found on every page and in every 
street something of interest. The very name of Clerken¬ 
well enshrines a memory, for the well of the clerks was 
the holy well, near which—continuing, though they pro¬ 
bably knew it not, a pagan custom—the London parish 
clerks gave their annual performance of Miracles. 


Indeed, the wells of the district were its most famous 
possession, and the reason, doubtless, of its historical 
importance as the home of the Priory of St. John. Sadler’s 
Wells—whether or not it was the same as the Priory Well 
or the Clerkenwell—means a great deal of interesting 
theatrical and social history. At one time a fashionable 
resort, it sank to a low haunt, to be raised again by 
Edmund Phelps into a sort of temple of Shakespeare. 
There is no need now to station prizefighters on the road 
to guard the visitors from foot pads, nor to print on 
the play-bills the comforting assurance that “ There is a 
moon this week.” But security has not revived the 
ancient glories. Sadler’s Wells Theatre—once associated 
with Macklin, with Grimaldi, with the Dibdins, and with 
Phelps—is now, Miss Mitton tells us, a music-hall, with 
prices ranging from twopence to one shilling. 


Then there was Bagnigge Wells, a name Mr. Pinero 
resuscitated in his Trelawney of the Wells, Holy Well, 
Skinner’s Well—another scene of the Miracles, where 
Richard II. and his Court saw the clerks play “ The Passion 
of Our Lord and the Creation of the World ” in 1390— St. 
Clement’s Well and many others. And the wells are not 
the only sources of theatrical association. In -Golden 
Lane is the site of the Fortune Theatre, built by Henslowe 
and the actor Alleyne in 1599 > aud the almshouses erected 
by Alleyne—who was also founder of Dulwich College— 
stand in Bath Street hard by. Finsbury Fields was the 
site of two still older theatres, The Theatre and The 
Curtain, the earliest in London of which we have any 
knowledge. Hockley-in-the-Hole, that place of evil repu¬ 
tation, where bears and bulls were baited, lay where Ray 
Street now runs its respectable course. 


Quite other memories than these hang round the district. 
Here Wesley built his chapel and here is his tomb; here 
“near Windmill Hill” he and Whitefield joined in taking 
a foundry; and here Whitefield’s followers built him a 
tabernacle after his rupture with the Wesleys. In Bunhill 
Fields lie a host of famous men: Bunyan, Defoe, several 


A very different outlook on London is that of 
Mr. William Platt, the author of “ London and Londoners.” 
Mr. Platt has plunged into modern London, and it is the 
humours and tragedies of the living people in the streets 
that have attracted him. For him London lives. “ No 
one can write of London," he says, ‘‘ unless he loves her— 
loves her and hates her both at once ”; and that is the 
attitude that many come to adopt. But one thing that 
strikes Mr. Platt is the indifference of most Lqndoners to 
the beauty or the pathos or the interest of the town they 
inhabit; and whether it is a question of antiquities or 
modern sights so much it is true that the general indiffer¬ 
ence is amazing. We are all, of course, very busy. The 
people who journey up to town in the morning read the 
morning papers; as they go home they read the evening 
papers; or perhaps they stare at nothing with a frown 
which means worry about past or future troubles. Not 
one man in ten looks up to see the house where a great 
poet was born, or some historic building looming above 
the roofs or the trees, or a sunset, or a team of noble 
dray-horses, or children playing in a garden. 


Miss Mitton’s book should stir people up to look out for 
interesting associations — if only the County Council 
tablets, they will have gained something; while Mr. 
Platt’s, which contains no end of good stories and betrays 
a keen eye and a ready delight in the ceaseless pageant of 
our streets, should teach them to look about for the 
beauties which they wait for a Whistler or a Herbert 
Marshall to discover, and the insistent, vivid life which 
they study as a rule in pictures and police reports. Much 
good work is being done in training the observation of 
country children. Has any one ever tried—as Mr. Platt 
appears to have tried unofficially—to waken that of town 
children ? The harvest of the alert town eye should be as 
rich as that of the quiet country eye, were it properly 
directed. 


The town eye of Mr. E. V. Lucas, at any rate, has 
reaped a rich harvest, of which he offers the pick in “ A 
Wanderer in London ” (Methuen). The book combines 
the best of Miss Mitton’s with the best of Mr. Platt’s, and 
a great deal that is pure and delightful Lucas. The tablets 
and the memories are not forgotten; the modern life of 
London is closely studied and surely described. Mr. Lucas 
is not, we believe, a real cockney, a Londoner by birth : 
the people who know London well seldom are; and he has 
not that blind devotion to her which her children of the 
blood often feel. But on that account, probably, his 
sight is clear; he sees for himself things that others take 
for granted. 


London humour, for instance, he has no good word for. 
“ It rejoices never, and is merry only when some one has 
met with a reverse, from Death itself to the theft of a 
glass of bitter. It is joyless. It never laughs at nothing, 
out of a clear sky.” And, again, he speaks of “ the 
Londoner’s faculty of bearing with equanimity the trials 
of others.” Are these charges quite fair ? He is right. 
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no doubt, about London street humour as concentrated in 
the music-halls, which Mr. Lucas chooses as the scene of 
his study of it; but is provincial or country humour any 
more joyful, any kinder ? Looking back to a childhood 
spent in the country, we remember more musical but no 
more joyful laughter from young people at play in the 
fields than may be heard in London streets: and quite as 
much sardonic, cruel gibing at misfortune. Who was it 
that said—erroneously no doubt—that the cause of 
laughter was the feeling of superiority ? Such humour is 
common to all men, educated or uneducated, in country 
or town. 


It is almost a pleasure to disagree with Mr. Lucas, 
because he is almost invariably right. He is right in his 
choice of pictures in the National Gallery and of music-hall 
artistes, in his dislike of the Strand, his love of May in 
London, of Highgate and the streets by the river, his 
regret for destroyed historic slums, his refusal to loiter in 
any streets built since Georgian days—and, of course, his 
constant references to the great Londoners, Pepys, John¬ 
son, Lamb. He is absolutely right, and individual, in the 
manner in which he writes of these things, the vividness of 
his impressions, the catholicity of his interests, the sense 
of vitality and joy which his work exhales. 


One or two more corrigenda may, therefore, be noticed, 
without detracting from our high opinion of this book. 
Mr. Lucas has not yet mastered the difference between the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours (the “Old 
Society") and the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours. He uses the words “ Diocletian repose ” : if 
there is an adjective of that Emperor’s name, it must be 
(horribile dictu) “ Diocletianian." 


“Covent Garden,” he writes (meaning the porters), 
“ dearly loves a fight with or without the gloves.” It 
loves reading about, or seeing, professional matches, no 
doubt; but, on the rare occasions when there is time to 
look out of the window of this office, we have sometimes 
seen encounters that do not bear out the last words of the 
statement. A great deal of display, of shouting, of skip¬ 
ping about; the old women peeling walnuts turn round to 
look, the other porters collect and watch in cynical 
amusement. No blows are struck, no claret tapped ; the 
bloodthirsty combatants are merely waiting till the police¬ 
man shall come and separate them. Bad language, not 
fists, is the real weapon. 


Mr. Lucas omits all mention of the statue of Robert 
Raikes in Embankment Gardens—a dull affair, but inter¬ 
esting for this reason, that its nearest neighbour is that 
of Robert Burns. When the band has ceased to play and 
the gardens are locked at night, do the two Roberts con¬ 
verse together ? What have they to say to each other ? 
We have often wondered. Let Mr. Lucas write the dia¬ 
logue : no one could do it better than he. 


For clearing up one of the present writer’s misconcep¬ 
tions, he is half grateful to Mr. Lucas and half resentful. 
He had always imagined—and so had several friends of 
whom he inquired—that the unnamed equestrian statue 
outside the House of Lords is that of Edward I. It is 
really Richard Coeur-de-Lion, as the bas-reliefs on the 
pedestal and a special interview with the policeman on 
duty have convinced him. But, being proved wrong, he 
takes refuge in saying that if that noble figure is not 
Edward I., it ought to be. Richard did nothing for us or 
our constitution: Edward called the first really repre¬ 
sentative Parliament; and we hereby suggest to the 
authorities that one of the bas-reliefs be altered to the 
Peace of Amiens (the capture of Acre scene might perhaps 
be re-christened), and the statue known henceforth as 
Edward I. 


When will publishers learn that to scatter illustrations 
haphazard through a book is to make them not only 
useless but mischievous ? We have several times suggested 
that in the case of miscellaneous illustrations all the 
pictures should be put at the end, and no better recom¬ 
mendation of this idea could be found than this book by 
Mr. Lucas. We take three examples. Opposite to a 
description of Paul Cinquevalli, the juggler, we find the 
Peter de Hoogh Interior in the National Gallery; an 
account of Marceline at the Hippodrome is illustrated by 
Moroni’s Tailor ; and, by an irony too subtle to be con¬ 
sidered intentional, a rough list of London statues faces 
Andrea del Sarto’s portrait of a young sculptor. 


Historically interesting is a communication (to the 
Paris Academy of Inscriptions) which shows how Henry II. 
was rex Anglorum till absolved of complicity in Becket’s 
murder; Dei gratia rex Anglorum afterwards (from the 
spring of 1173). M. L. Delisle has collected some five 
hundred and seventy of Henry’s papers on his French 
possessions. Admirable as were the pigeon-holes in his 
chancery, this Plantagenet was a very woman in his 
hatred of inscribing dates. Thus the discovery of a change 
in title at a fixed epoch will assist historians considerably. 
Henceforth we can rigidly fix the majority of Henry’s 
instruments to the first eighteen, or to the last seventeen, 
years of his reign. Hitherto we had been obliged tenta¬ 
tively to refer to persons mentioned in the royal acts, and 
so grope after approximate dates. M. Delisle has enabled 
us with certainty to put down to the first or to the second 
half of the reign the majority of the Anglo-French 
documents. 


A propos, how provokingly silent our historians still are 
as to the great defeat of Henry II., in 1157, * n the 
Flintshire woods, at the hands of the Welsh; and what 
admirable self-restraint the latter people, even in these 
days of Eisteddfodan (when patriotism runs high), have 
shown in not casting that repulse in our Saxon teeth 1 
Compare St. Louis’s “doubtful victory” at Damietta, 
resulting in the capture and imprisonment at Mansourah 
of himself, his gentlemen and nobles, together with the 
annihilation of his troops, by the Arabs. Vix hiscit 
Joinville. 


Messrs. Leroux, Paris, have published two goodly 
volumes on the French Revolution, being the first-fruits 
of M. Jean Jaur^s’s parliamentary commission on the 
economic history of that period. M. Jaures is known, not 
only as the anti-Clemenceau of Socialism and the editor of 
the Humanite, but also as an ex-professor at Toulouse 
University. There volumes prove the excellence of his 
choice as president of the commission. The first deals, 
inter alia, with the 1789 Inventories, according to which 
the Church was robbed—or, like Fletcher’s Page, to speak 
prettily —“ mise A la disposition de la nation.” 


Parenthetically one may remark how history repeats 
itself, as everywhere, so in this matter of Inventories. 
France has had, and is still having, her twentieth-century 
Inventories this year. The present writer saw how brutally 
these could be carried out in one of the quietest and 
dullest towns of France, that precisely which holds 
the record for idiocy! Very different, according to 
Tacitus, were the Inventories of the temples drawn up 
by Agricola, who showed a grateful pagan people that 
a warrior could be gentle in politics, or in economics. 
Inventories were then managed, under Galba’s orders, 
with such care that only Nero’s sacrilege was remem¬ 
bered by the people (Tac. Agr., vi.) 


The second volume is still more interesting in the light 
of events, ancient and all too burningly modern. It treats 
of the Revolution sales. The goods of ecclesiastics were 
then sold, as a rule, at twice or thrice their valuation. 
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The other day a French church, which had cost “ four 
figures ” sterling, was knocked down at £80! “No serious 
opposition,” we are assured, “ was made by the clergy to 
the sale of its domains.” It is not so to-day. Then, as 
now, many churches were bought in by their expropriated 
owners. Then expropriation extended to the imigres, 
as well as to clergymen, up to 1825, the date of the 
indemnities allowed the former class. 


The great economic result of the French Revolution, the 
disappearance of huge properties —latifundia qtue per - 
didere [Gallium ]—is here well illustrated. There is a long 
list of buyers, following the short catalogue of former 
proprietors, which is most eloquent as an explanation of 
the actual division and subdivision of property in France. 
In that country to-day there is, practically, little desti¬ 
tution. The Gallic “ three acres and a cow ” system, 
dating largely from the Revolution, is the cause, or a part 
of the cause. Has the mantle of The Man from Birming¬ 
ham fallen on the shoulders of General Booth and of his 
captains ? and will their efforts, by a bloodless, unsec¬ 
tarian revolution in our isles, yet save our Unemployed ? 
Politico-economic problems can only be touched mollissimo 
bracchio in a literary weekly, and, like the Parables treated 
by Public School Headmasters on sultry Sunday after¬ 
noons, “ must hot be pressed.” What is allowed, perhaps, 
is a recommendation to read, in the light, the fierce light, 
of modern events, these most instructive documents of 
M. Jean Jaurtis’s commission. 


“ Drink,” as dispensed by Mr. Hall Caine, has had an 
unexampled sale. The little novel was published on 
August 20, and has already reached a sale of one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand copies. It has been the occa¬ 
sion of lectures on the Drink problem in many parts of 
the kingdom and brought the necessity for fresh temper¬ 
ance legislation prominently before the public. In the 
interval of seventeen years since the story was written the 
author has had many tempting proposals for it from 
publishers, the last of them offering a thousand pounds on 
account of royalties if he would agree to its publication as 
an ordinary novel. But not regarding it as an essay in 
fiction to be placed by the side of his other novels, 
Mr. Hall Caine declined, and finally agreed to take no 
advance payment at all on condition that the book should 
be first published at a price (6d.) which would bring it 
within the reach of all classes and especially the humblest 
class, to which he wished particularly to speak. That 
being his object, he has certainly had his reward. There 
is every probability that the sale of " Drink ” will go up 
to a quarter of a million. 


We have received from the League of the Empire 
a statement concerning a scheme for scattering over 
all the schools in the Empire a number of text-books 
on the history and resources of the Empire and the 
duties, rights, and privileges of its citizenship, to be 
prepared with the co-operation of the different countries 
of which the Empire is composed. The text-books are 
to be graduated to the requirements of schools of dif¬ 
ferent grades, and the League, to which the late 
Mr. Louis Spitzel gave ,£5000 for the furtherance of the 
scheme, will make no profit on the transaction, the cost 
price charged in certain circumstances being all devoted 
to education in the various countries. This is the first 
step towards educational co-operation, and has an interest 
on that account. The editorial committee includes such 
names as those of Professor Bury, Professor Egerton, Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. John Murray, and Professor 
Pollard is the general editor. 

The beginning of term is the right moment for noticing 
a new schoolboy’s paper —The Scholar’s Own (Newnes), 
which is full of good and original features. We like 
ABC’s “Talks out of school, ,r which convey valuable 
lessons with no air of preaching; the jokes are funnier 


than most printed jokes; the “ News of the Month ” is an 
excellent page for boys, who are always too apt to forget 
that there is anything in the world but school and sports. 
The magazine is intended for girls as well as boys, and 
the competitions, poems, stories, natural history articles, 
etc., are such as will appeal to both sexes. 

The Burlington Magazine proposes this autumn to make 
an interesting development. A fortnight after the publi¬ 
cation of each number an abridged edition will be issued 
at the price of one shilling, lor those who, while wishing to 
be up-to-date in their art knowledge, have not leisure for 
more than a general survey. The first number of the 
Shilling Burlington will be published on October 15. It 
will contain a selection from the articles of the greatest 
popular interest in the current Burlington Magazine, and, 
like it, will be amply illustrated with photogravure, collo¬ 
type and other full-page plates in colour and half-tone. 
These features, combined with the sound scholarship of 
the parent magazine, should make the Shilling Burlington 
a publication of real value to collectors and lovers of 
beautiful things. 

Mr. Theodore A. Cook has written in the October Fort- 
nightly a reply to the article by Mr. Robert Dell entitled 
“ France, England, and Mr. Bodley,” which appeared in 
the September number of that review. The friendly re¬ 
lations between France and England and the large 
amount of attention given to Catholic questions by the • 
debates on the Education Bill lend a special interest to • 
the subject discussed. 

An interesting exhibition of portraits is now open 
at the gallery of The British Journal of Photography, 
24 Wellington Street, W.C. It comprises the photo¬ 
graphs taken by the late Mrs. Cameron, of Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Sir John Herschel, Longfellow, Joachim, 
Darwin, G. F. Watts, Browning, and Miss Ellen Terry, as 
well as of a few head studies of great beauty. Some of 
these portraits have become classics, and largely by their 
means the public mind has become familiar with the faces 
of their great originals. Mrs. Cameron first exhibited 
forty years ago, and her first achievements were the out¬ 
come of slow, laborious and difficult methods long since 
passed out of use in photography. Notwithstanding this, 
her work is remarkably modern in spirit, even when 
judged by the latest standards. She came, by her own 
choice, to use a slight diffusion of focus, for the avoidance 
of over-hardness of detail, at that time so much prized. 
For this pioneer work she only received the opprobrium 
of the critics of her day. But the whirligig of time brought 
in his revenges at Paris recently, when her works were 
displayed as desirable examples at a meeting for the 
discussion of this laxity of- focus by lenses specially- 
designed with that end in view. 

An exhibition of a collection from the life-work of 
W. Holman Hunt, organised by Messrs. Ernest Brown and 
Phillips with the co-operation of the artist, will take place 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, in October. 
Many of the works to be exhibited (most of which have 
not been seen for over twenty years and some never 
before) are owned by various municipal bodies and private 
collectors who are lending them for this occasion. The 
public will have the unique opportunity of seeing a collec 
tion of Mr. Holman Hunt's work under one roof, and of 
tracing his career from the year 1848 to the painting of 
The Lady of Shalott —his last picture. 

By selling his entire collection of modem pictures to 
Messrs. Agnew for half a million, Mr. Alexander Young, a 
rival to Staats Forbes, has cheated Christie’s of a sensa¬ 
tional sale. It is rumoured that several works in this 
collection have already been secured by American citizens 
but we hope Messrs. Agnew will decide to exhibit the 
fine Corots, Daubignys, and Modern Dutch pictures 
before their dispersal. 
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Stray Leaves. By Herbert Paul, M.P. (Lane, 5 s. net.) 

The main reason why Mr. Herbert Paol is not a great 
critic is that he is not fundamental. An agreeable, witty 
and learned writer, he still lacks the patient analytical 
power and penetration required for any true illumina¬ 
tion of his subject. His criticism might be summar¬ 
ised in the phrases “ I like it,’’ or “ I like it not.” He 
seems to have very little of the artist’s desire to create a 
visible figure and place it before his readers. To illustrate 
this shortcoming, it is only necessary to turn to the essay 
on George Eliot. In writing of her he approaches rhapsody 
as nearly as it is possible for him to do, and yet the sum 
total of the impression left by reading his essay is a vague 
and indistinct vision of the novelist. He does not help us to 
realise what the woman was when she still walked to and 
fro upon the earth, and still less to know her truly as an 
artist No lover of literature can help making personal 
acquaintance with Sir Walter Scott, Fielding, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. Whatever he may think of their work, 
he is bound to have some clear vision of them as indi¬ 
viduals. We might take one or two pages to show our 
meaning more in detail, Mr. Paul tells us that, with 
all her admiration for George Sand and Rousseau: 
“ George Eliot never caught the magical charm of their 
style.” In passing it may be observed that George Eliot 
herself, if we are to judge from a well-known passage in 
her works, thought much more of the magical style of 
Henry Fielding. But Mr. Paul goes on to describe, very 
justly, her own style as hard and metallic, and we ask 
why this was so. George Eliot herself once described 
style as “a manifestation of mental attributes,” If there 
was something hard and metallic in her manner of writing, 
it corresponded to something bard and metallic in her own 
mind, the existence of wwch would be proved, if by 
nothing else, by her failure in her ambition to become a 
poet But Mr. Paul produces discord, not harmony, out 
of his observations. If she had “ a deep feeling for the 
inexhaustible pathos of human life,” would it not have 
come out in that softness of colour which poetry lends to 
the finest prose ? Perhaps he would reply that her 
learning proved an obstacle to the free expression of her 
simplest and finest feelings. But allowing for all that, we 
still see Mr. Herbert Paul as a mere commentator, not 
as a builder. Again, when dealing with Leslie Stephen’s 
well-founded opinion that George Eliot’s men are not so 
real as her women, all that he gives is a personal opinion 
which does not seem to have very much behind it: 

It is impossible for the most acute reader always to determine an 
author's sex. Sometimes, of course, t h ere can be no doubt. Nobody 
ever attributed “ Rob Roy " to a woman, or “ Nortbanger Abbey ” to 
a man. Fielding is irredeemably masculine. So is Thackeray. So is 
Dickens. But a woman might have written " Robinson Crusoe," or 
‘‘Clarissa,’’ or “Far from the Madding Crowd.” Miss Martinean 
was as masculine as Mrs. Gaskell was feminine, and Miss Edgeworth 
was as well acquainted with a fine gentleman as she was with a fine 
lady. Miss Austen, with singular self-control, abstains from an 
attempt to reproduce the conversation of men among themselves. 
But very few writers in the world's history have understood so weH 
the limitations of their own genius, even when they had any, as Miss 
Austen felt rather than understood the limits of hers. George Eliot 
had a man’s education, and the course of her life brought her into 
contact with more men than women. 

All this, we believe, misses the essential point in 
Leslie Stephen’s criticism. We may put it in this way, 
that both men and women possess a certain amount of 
human nature in common, and, as far as this common 
factor went, George Eliot had an equal understanding of 
both sexes. The point of difference really lies in the 
dominant energy 01 the man, and this she was never quite 
so successful in portraying as Charlotte Bronte was in 
“Jane Eyre.” There is a philosophic cause for it, and 
this Mr. Herbert Paul does not touch, for the simple 


reason that, as we have already said, he is not funda¬ 
mental. To take a third instance, he writes in the meat 
glowing way of “ Middlemarch.” He says: 

“ Middlemarch ’’ is George Eliot's climax, and those who depreciate 
it are really depreciating the author as well as the book. " Middle- 
march ” is her “ Vanity Fair,” her " David Copperfield,” her •* Heart 
of Midlothian.*' If you do not like the 11 Heart of Midlothian," yott 
do not like Scott. If you do not like “David Copperfield,” you do 
not like Dickens. If you do not like " Vanity Fair,” you do not like 
Thackeray. If you do not like “ Middlemarch,” you do not like 
George Eliot. “Adam Bede” may be more amusing, “The Mill on 
the Floss" may be more pathetic, “Silas Marner” may be more 
poetical. But "Middlemarch" is George Eliot herself, with her 
large, grave, earnest, tolerant view of human nature and human life. 
It is pervaded by the melancholy of a reverent, regretful scepticism 
which surrenders with reluctance a store of cherished beliefs. It is 
impressed with the value of a scientific education and the futility of 
mere antiquarianism. It brings out more than any ostensibly political 
novel that I know the rooted and ingrained conservatism of the 
English character. It exposes, or endeavours to expose, the in¬ 
adequacy of political reforms, being in that respect a completion of 
“Felix Holt." But these are its superficial aspects, like Mr. Par¬ 
tridge’s contempt for Garrick, or the French proclivities of Squire 
Western. 

Now, It will be observed that this eulogy is not creative 
in its character. It is merely a statement of personal 
opinion and is not buttressed by reference to any of those 
tests which have universal application. In other words, 
we learn from the passage how much Mr. Paul thinks of 
“ Middlemarch,” but he gives no reason why those who 
have neglected or underestimated this novel should go 
back to it and possibly revise their judgment. 

In dealing with the author of “ Ionica ” we had hoped 
that he would have been more satisfactory, because he 
had peculiar advantages for the performance of this task. 

I think I must have known William Cory. I was his pupil for six 
years. After he left Eton, I stayed with him at his house in Devon¬ 
shire. During the last years of his life, which he spent at Hampstead, 

I was his constant visitor and guest 

This paper is, we think, the best in the volume, and 
ought to be read by all who keep William Cory in remem¬ 
brance. But the essay is more noteworthy for its collection 
of data than for its insight. The following passage, for 
instance, is fall of interest to those who know Cory only 
by his poems: 

I have only space to describe him as he was at Eton. There he 
became notorious for his rudeness, being extremely shy, extremely 
irritable, and versed in the vocabulary of contempt. In teaching he 
never aimed at effect. " We are not learned enough to show off," he 
said sharply to Halford Vaughan, when that eccentric scholar 
examined him before the Commission. No human being I have ever 
known was more free from vanity. He had extraordinary terseness of 
expression, and never wasted a word. His comments upon a difficult 
passage, ora passage which would have been difficult to others, seemed 
to come of themselves in the form most easily remembered ; his trans¬ 
lation was always idiomatic and pointed. 

Mr. Herbert Paul makes him out to have been methodi¬ 
cal, but a bundle of prejudices. He disliked Shelley, 
Carlyle and Thackeray, could not read Jane Austen, cared 
little for Dickens. Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot and 
Sir Walter Scott appear to have been his favourite novel¬ 
ists. Tennyson, Swinburne and Arnold he fervently 
admired. These are interesting facts, but we see no 
answer to the little tytery “ why ” that we are almost com¬ 
pelled to ask. Of his clever methods as a teacher we get 
the following fine example: 

Perhaps the most characteristic of them all was to rouse a boy’s 
combative instincts by flouting his prejudices, questioning his befiefs, 
treading, no to speak, on his corns. Suddenly pat on the defensive^ 
the dullest fellow, if he bod any spirit in him. would try to say some¬ 
thing for himself. If he talked nonsense, no pity was shown, him. 
But if he made any sort of case, he received an encouragement which 
was pecnliarly flattering, because it had the appearance of a reluctant 
concession. The one thing impossible in that pupil room was intel¬ 
lectual torpor. Acquiescence weald not do. You were allowed to 
disagree if you bad a reason. 

Altogether the paper teems with very interesting mate¬ 
rial. ft only wanted the light of genius to make it really 
fine and illuminating. 
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THE EPIC OF BRITAIN 

The Dawn in Britain. By Charles M. Douohty, Vols. iii. 

and iv. (Duckworth, 4s. net. each.) 

When we reviewed the first two volumes of this work 
(Academy, May 6, 1906) we came somewhat hastily to the 
conclusion that, as the story had been brought down to 
the landing of Joseph of Arimatbea and his companions in 
England and their reception by the inhabitants, the 
remaining books would deal with their adventures in 
preaching the new religion. But Mr. Doughty had a much 
longer road to travel than we imagined, before fulfilling 
the promise contained in his first lines. Two more volumes 
now appear, and the word “Finis” is not to be found. 
The Conquest of Britain by the Romans has still to be 
related. Six out of the eight new books are taken up 
with this, but do not come near to finishing it. At the 
end, the Britons have been thrice defeated but not entirely 
broken up: the armies are lying in sight of each other, 
the Britons have been joined by a large contingent from 
Erinn, and the Roman general, Aulus, has written for 
reinforcements. 

Enough has already been said on every hand about 
those linguistic peculiarities which make the poem unique 
in this or any other age. The style must now be granted, 
and readers are already familiar with it. Besides, the 
verbal style and the other features of the poem, its 
subject, its development, its rugged and telling imagery, 
are all not only of equal originality, but seem so perfectly 
adapted one to another, that it would be hard to imagine 
the language used in any other connection or the subject 
treated in any other manner. Those readers who liked 
the first two volumes will be still more delighted with this 
fresh instalment. It is marked by historical and poetical 
imagination of a very high order. The first few pages lead 
to one of those episodes which are now recognisable as 
highly characteristic of the author. It is introduced, as 
usual, in the form of a lay sung by a bard in the king’s 
hall,and describes how Cloten, Prince of Kent, was ship¬ 
wrecked on a sacred island and won the heart of a maiden 
priestess, whom he carried off to be his queen. This 
passage is a very happy link between the two parts of the 
work already published, as it assures the reader at the 
outset that the expectations raised by the earlier books 
will be realised in these. We knew that Mr. Doughty 
could tell a story of this nature with lightness of touch 
and charm. We knew too that he could describe savage 
warfare, banquetings, journeys, the meetings of kings in 
counsel, the joys and griefs of primitive peoples. But 
there are two qualities in this second part of the poem 
which make it more attractive than the first. In the earlier 
part there was necessarily a great want of connection: 
three different sets of people were in turn the heroes, 
separated from each other by considerable distances of 
time; while the scene, passing from Britain in the first 
book, can only be described as shifting over the whole of 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean, and returning to 
Britain somewhat miraculously in the end. Here, on the 
contrary, the scene lies mostly in our own island, and the 
story is almost entirely of Britons and Romans. The 
result is beneficial in more ways than one: there is a 
splendid unity in the narrative, which is an obvious gain; 
and the localisation of the scene in Britain affects the poet 
and his hearers perhaps in an equal degree. For as, from 
the reader’s point of view, the interest in the story, though 
remote enough from our own life, is bound to be greater 
than in the history of the Gaulish and German tribesmen; 
so having to write of his own land must have stirred the 
author to that strange manifestation of patriotic feeling,of 
which we only caught glimpses before. He writes in such 
sincere and intimate sympathy with the islanders and the 
island—as if conscious of a personal relation with every 
man and woman, every hill and river, every bough of 
the forests within it—that no reader, be he never so 
Saxon and averse from Celtic revivals, could escape from 
a sense of kinship with the ancient Britons while the book 
fr in his hands. 
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The other quality, to which we would point as being 
especially characteristic of Mr. Doughty’s latter books, is 
hard to describe in language which will not convey wrong 
suggestions. But let us hazard the words, and say that 
the author is more of a visionary and more of a mystic 
than he had shown himself to be before. The first and 
most arresting appearance of this element in the poem 
(barring the “Vision of Hell” in the second volume, 
which always seemed to us one of the least successful 
passages) is in Book XII., where there are three pages 
describing a conclave of the demon-gods of Britain and 
their meeting with Abaddon, the dem in of sedition, who 
had already been at work among the Roman legions 
waiting, before the invasion, on the mainland: 

Now dies the evening red, on those cold waves, 

Which compass in, Isle, crowned with long white cliffs, 

Our foster-Britain. Glooming soon the skies, 

I (quoth the Muse) saw in vast gore-swart cloud ; 

Whose cliffs of pearl, and towers of shining gold ; 

On thrones that seemed of crystal, azure, made, 

Sit demon shapes. . . . 

• • • • • 

. . . Gods, without voice ! discourse, 

(Save wind-gods murmured, on that murky floor,) 

With looking only of their glowing eyes. 

They reason of the war toward, with Romans; 

Wherein they shall contend, with Latin gods. 

• • • • • 

Then I beheld, towards Head of white-cliffed Kent; 

And saw, dark effigied, in dim twilight cloud, 

Great flying shadow ! Comes, manslaying demon, 

Now dread Abaddon, from the Gaulish main : 

(Was he which breathed sedition, in the legions !) 

Would slay our island-Gauls, this homicide fiend. 

And as, ofttimes, we bleak-sheen, in the sun, 

Some crow see shine ; at first blench, this might seem 
Angel of light! Lighted on cliff; to him, 

(Falls, in whose shadow, blight and extreme curse !) 

Resort the Isle's dark gods. Erst horrid Math, 

Britons’ tremendous, impious god of death : 

(Can all gods not hold back his dread iron hand I) 

The Morrigu, then, crowned with a waning moon ; 

(Is she night-riding queen of murderers :) 

With Clothru and horrible Ethne, in her train ; 

Whom follow, hag-born, burden of the night, 

Dim. bat-like, flittering brood of aery spirits ; 

Whose power increaseth, in the evening mists, 

As day’s light wanes. Abaddon, demon, shines. 

With peacock’s feathers, full of glorious eyes. 

Mongst them a moment; that incline their heads. 

• • • • • 

He. from whose fearful eyes, hell-pangs look forth, 
Prepared beholds destruction of our Isle ! 

Well pleased, then, casting backward baleful looks, 

Lifting his spotted wings, the immane fiend. 

Returns, towards Gaul. Under his heavy flight, 

Is ferment of the sea, that roars for dread. 

Here the theme is treated at length for the only time. 
But from this moment onward the brooding sense of 
disaster to come is never absent. A touch here and there 
throughout the remaining four books keeps it constantly 
before us, and the cumulative effect is haunting. Now it 
is found in the sight of something of evil omen, now in a 
Druidical pronouncement, now in the aspect of the sky, 
now in the troubled sleep of the island chiefs. One of the 
most effective of these ominous suggestions is contained 
in a few lines describing how a Briton warrior dreams of 
two of his heroic Gaulish ancestors, and but half under¬ 
stands their speech. In conclusion we will give one short 
extract, which is a good example of Mr. Doughty’s 
restrained, imaginative writing. The Romans have 
defeated and scattered the Britons outside Camulo- 
dunum: 

Loud wailing, and the city-gates are shut I 
Weeping of wives, which stand roundion the walls. 

The gods of Britons seem to mourn aloft, 

Which veil that welling passing radiance, 

Of the unweariable sun, with skies, 

As rusty gore : in whose now waning beams, 

See Druids, from lukewarm blood of fallen warriors 
In battle-plain, to rise disbodied spirits. 

And still, toward house of heaven, they upward mount; 

Like evening dance of silver-wingdd flies, 

O'er crystal water-brooks, in harvest month. 
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HOW SHAKESPEARE PRONOUNCED 

A Shakespeare Phonology and A Shakespeare Reader. By 
Wilhelm Victor, M.A., Ph.D. (Nutt, 6 s. and 3 s. 6 d. net.) 

All things are flowing, everything is passing away 
rrihra pit, nivra x w P' 1 - Language cannot escape the 
inevitable law of constant, unceasing change. Not only 
do words decay and die, and fresh words flourish in their 
stead, but no generation pronounces the same word pre¬ 
cisely with the same sound as the generation that preceded 
it. Many generations have lived and talked since 
Shakespeare's time. There have been so many changes in 
the spoken language in the meanwhile that it is quite' 
certain that we would not be able to enjoy or understand 
a play of Shakespeare’s if produced on the stage with 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation, and that, if he were to re¬ 
visit the scene of his triumphs, he would be very disagree¬ 
ably impressed with the uncouth, unintelligible way in 
which present actors mouth his glorious lines. 

The purpose of Dr, Vietor in this admirable contribution 
to English philology is to ascertain as accurately as 
possible the exact pronunciation of Elizabethan English, 
as it is exemplified in the poems and plays of Shakespeare. 
Our author is admirably equipped for his difficult task. 
The professor of English Philology in the University of 
Marburg, and President of the Association Phonetique 
Internationale, is a ripe English scholar, and at the same 
time an expert in the science of Phonetics. His book is 
absolutely indispensable to the student of the history of 
the English language and to the serious student of our 
greatest poet. The facts are well marshalled, a strictly 
scientific method is pursued, and the results are drawn 
from the carefully sifted facts with logical consistency. 
The book will not be found difficult by any one who has 
any experience in philological and phonetic studies, and 
with some little trouble in mastering the strange phonetic 
symbols which pervade the treatise, even the inexperienced 
student, if a lover of Shakespeare, will find much to 
interest him and to reward his pains. 

What are our sources of information on the pronuncia¬ 
tion of Shakespeare ? They are twofold, external and 
internal. The external sources comprise the contemporary 
authorities on English pronunciation, such as Palsgrave 
(1530), Salesbury (1547 and 1567), Smith (1568), Hart 
(1569), Bullokar (1580), and especially Gill (1621). Of 
these Bullokar represents a more archaic form of language, 
whereas Hart favours “ the thinness of utterance affected 
by the ladies.” Smith sometimes gives the utterance of 
fine ladies, who are termed by him “ mulierculae quaedam 
delicatiores.” Effeminate forms are cited by Gill as 
“ Mopsarum ficlitiae." The evidence of English dialects 
may also be mentioned as illustrating an obsolete 
Shakespearean pronunciation. A rime, for instance, may 
be justified by reference to the utterance of a Warwick¬ 
shire peasant. As internal sources of information we have 
puns, metre, and rime. Ellis seems to have thought the 
rime to be of doubtful assistance. With Dr. Vietor 
Shakespeare’s rimes form the most important, in fact the 
main internal source of information. By means of his 
more accurate knowledge of the earlier stages of the English 
language, and ol his careful study of the Quarto and Folio 
texts he shows that Shakespeare was a better rimer than 
he has hitherto been supposed to be. We may add that 
some inferences as to pronunciation may be drawn from 
peculiarities of spelling in the early printed texts. 

Much light has been thrown on Elizabethan phonetics 
by Henry Sweet, F. Kluge, and K. Luick, and our author’s 
investigations have received important assistance from 
three lexicographical works, Schmidt’s Shakespeare 
Lexicon, the Oxford English Dictionary, and the English 
Dialect Dictionary. 

Before giving some of Dr. Victor’s results it will be con¬ 
venient to print the Shakespearean system of vowel-sounds 
in the notation used in the book. In order to understand 
the symbols it may be sufficient to say that each one has 


its usual continental value. The colon [:] added to the 
letter denotes length. The vowels and diphthongs are as 
follow: 

Front—i:, i, ii, iu; e:, e, eu; ae:, ae, aei. 

Back—a:; 0:, o, oi, ou; u - , u, uw. 

The symbol [ou] has the value of the vowel-sound in E. 
own. 

We will now give some of Dr. Victor's conclusions, 
taking them in the order of the vowel-sounds set 
forth above. The colon [:] between two words denotes 
rimes. Rimes in [i:]. Such are deed: bleed; believe-, 
give; evil: devil; build: shield ; held: field ; in famy: be, 
me ; deeds: sheds (Quarto slteeds); indeed: read ; sleeve: 
believe; speech: eche (vb.). Rimes in [i]. Such are 
lip: slip ; hild (pp.): kill'd ; been: sin; pretty (Folio 
prilty): ditty ; achieve (Quarto atchiue): live; wit: yet (yit 
Warwick dialect); theft: shift ; parasites (Q. parasits): wits. 
Rimes in [ii]. Eye: die; dry: high; nigh: eye; night: white ; 
wind (sb.): find, mind ; unlived: deprived ; memory: die. 
Rimes in [iu]. Adieu: you; due: review; knew: flew ; truth: 
youth. Rimes in [e:]. Sea: plea ; leech (F. leach): each ; 
extreme: dream ; scene: unclean ; these: please ; deer: here, 
fear ; fear: bear; fever: never (?); even: heaven. Rimes 
in [e]. Bed: head ; set: counterfeit; pen: again ; whether: 
feather, thither ; weather: thither ; confess: decease (Q. decesse) ; 
bless: cesse (cease); herd: beard ; enter: venture. Rimes in 
[eu]. Dew: few. Rimes in [ae:]. Name: blame; grave: slave; 
gave: have; Kate: halt ; care: share ; are: snare. 

Rimes in [ae]. Glad: sad; hand: command ; glass: pass ; 
glass: was; match: watch ; scar: afar ; bar: war ; harm: 
warm ; matter: water; hath: wrath ; heard: regard ; heart: 
convert; vaunt: want; haunted: granted. Rimes in [aei]. 
Day: prey ; may: key; survey: key ; bait: conceit; bait: 
straight; afraid: said. Rimes in [a:]. Straw: saw; palm: 
balm; laud: bawd; daughter: slaughter ; wall: fall; fault: 
halt ; walks: stalks. Rimes in [o:]. Boar : more ; door (Q. 
dore): more; groan: throne ; moan: none; bone: one; gone: 
moan. Rimes in [ou]. Soul: control (Q. conlroule ); own r 
shown; bought: thought ; four: door. Rimes in [u:]. Groom: 
doom ; tomb: womb; room: Rome ; prove: love ; root: foot; 
cool’d: should; choose: lose. Rimes in [u]. Cup: up; sum: 
come; good: blood; worth: forth; bushes: rushes. Rimes in 
[uw]. How: now ; hound: wound; hour: flower. 

It will be seen from this brief summary of Shake¬ 
speare's rimes that the late Elizabethan vowel system 
differs in many important particulars from the late 
Victorian. This will be still more clearly shown if we set 
forth in order some modern English sounds, indicating 
with Dr. Vietor’s notation the Shakespearean sound in 
each case. 

(1) Sea, dream, fever, deceive [e:]; Key, conceit [aei]. 

(2) Car, star, heart, command, glass [ae]; are [ae:]. 

(3) Die, eye, nigh, mind [ii]. (4) Learn, discern [e]; fir, 

first [i]; fur, curst, worst [u]; convert [ae]. (5) Cup, 

rush, lust, son, dove, blood, touch, enough [u]; none [o:]. 
(6) How, hound, hour, flower [uw]. (7) Watch, was, 

want, war, wrath [ae]. (8) Alone, groan [o:] distinct 

from known [ou]; Rome[u:]. (9) Straw, laud, fall, fault, 
walk [a:]; vaunt, haunt [ae]; bought, thought [ou]. 
(10) Due, truth, you, youth [iu]; dew [ew]. Shakespeare 
pronounced wind, “ venius,” [ii]; heaven [e:]; said [aei]; 
have [ae:]; should [u:]. 

It remains to say a word or two on the consonants. 
Initial w before r, as in wrong, was still sounded. This is 
a point on which all contemporary authorities agree. 
The inorganic w in whole is recognised by Bullokar and 
Gill, who both pronounce [hwo: 1 ] After is often [a: ter] 
as in some dialects. Balk, talk, fatilt, are [ba: k], [ta: k], 
[fa: t] The l is sounded in could, would, should [u:] 
Daughter was probably [daixter] (x = ch in German 
dock). Bristle is in the Folio brissle. Ache sb. has the 
sound of the letter h. Pleasure is [pie: ziur], nature 
[nee: tiur] and passion [peesion]. The k in know is pro¬ 
nounced. The gh in light was probably pronounced faintly, 
as the ch in G. dich. 

In order to illustrate what Dr. Vietor believes to be the 
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pronunciation of Shakespeare he has compiled “ A Shake¬ 
speare Reader ” in which some extracts have been selected 
from “ Venus and Adonis/’ the “ Rape of Lucrece,” and 
the Sonnets, and from some of the Plays in the first Folio, 
and have been presented in a phonetic form. Among 
these extracts we find included the amusing French scene 
in Henry V. We have had many Shakespeare Revivals; 
I wonder if we shall ever have a manager courageous 
enough to put upon the stage Hamlet or The Tempest 
spoken in such a way that an Elizabethan actor would be 
able to pronounce the delivery almost faultless [fa: ties]. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


MIXED FEEDING 

Pribbles and Prabbles, or Rambling Reflections on Varied Topics. 

By the late Major-General Patrick Maxwell, LL.D. 

(Skeffington, 10 s. net.) 

The reviewer might well despair of giving any satisfactory 
account of this delightful medley. The late Major-General 
Patrick Maxwell had a mind stored with millions of out- 
of-the-way scraps of knowledge, and note-books in which, 
apparently, he had jotted down anything that struck him 
as curious in a very wide course of reading. Our readers 
will best be able to judge of the character of the work by 
sampling a page or two. We open the book at random 
and find the page begun with a quotation from a letter 
written by Sir Walter Scott to Miss Seward, then at Lich¬ 
field, to the effect that he would be much more interested 
by hearing of a hut being on fire at Lichfield than at the 
occurrence of a conflagration at Constantinople. He 
follows this up with a quotation from a speech made by 
Macaulay in 1832 in which the historian said that “ a 
broken head in Coldbath Fields produces a greater sensa¬ 
tion than three pitched battles in India.” Without any 
link of reason that we can discover he jumps from this 
theme to the pitiable condition of a millionaire. “ We 
can see what God thinks of wealth by observing the kind 
of people on whom He sometimes bestows it,” he quotes, 
and after more comment of the same kind he goes on to 
make the following whimsical speculation: 

An ingenious American lately computed that in the United States 
alone, half a ton of pure gold, equivalent to half a million of dollars, 
■was annually put, as stuffing, into the teeth of the living, or otherwise 
employed by the dentist on people’s food-grinding apparatus; and 
inasmuch as none of this precious metal is ever extracted after death, 
our shrewd calculator “ reckoned ” that, at this rate, a quantity of gold 
equal to all that now in circulation would, in the course of three 
centuries, be lying buried in the earth. It is strange to think that one 
digger, the sexton to wit, is constantly returning to mother earth nearly 
as much gold as the other digger is constantly extracting from her 
bosom. Well, well, this perhaps does not matter much, in view of the 
constantly increasing supply of the yellow dross. 

He remarks with truth that it is perhaps no great jump 
from money to champagne, and goes on to relate that one 
of the monthly magazines tells how: 

Vin mcusscux, or sparkling wine, was accidently discovered in 1688 by 
a monk named Dom Perignon, who was cellarer of a Benedictine 
monastery at Hautvilliers on the Marne, near Epernay. It appears 
that the bursting of a closely-corked bottle led him to the apprehension 
of the principle involved. It is also said that the same excellent man 
was the first to introduce the use of corks, in lieu of plugs of flax 
saturated with oil; which latter method, as most people know, is still 
employed in Italy for the stopping of flasks of wine. But ob, if all this 
be true, surely dear, good Perignon has been but scurvily treated by 
man. Such a benefactor to his species assuredly deserved a monument 

ore enduring than brass. 

From champagne to beer is an easy descent. To us the 
most interesting part of this disquisition is the hunt lor 
the origin of the phrase : “ Come, my lad, and drink some 
beer.” The writer must confess that he only remembered 
it as having been quoted by Scott in “The Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian,” but Major-General Maxwell refers us to Boswell. 
Perhaps there is some connection which we do not quite 
understand between drink and obscure writers; at any 
rate that is the next theme to engage the writer’s atten¬ 
tion. He quotes with great gusto Browning's remark to 
an admirer who asked the meaning of a passage in one of 
his poems: “ Well, only two people ever knew the mean¬ 
ing of this passage—myself, and God Almighty; now God 


Almighty only knows its meaning.” Here, too, is a very 
delightful passage about George Meredith. 

Before leaving obscure writers. I have only this much more to say. 
Of course Mr. George Meredith is a delightful and entrancing novelist. 
To deny that would, I suppose, be to write oneself down an ass ; but I 
am free to confess that I do not always understand him. I wonder if 
he understands himself. For myself, I am a plain man. and when I 
read fiction I do so for the sake of amusement and diversion, not that 
I may be compelled to wrestle with the sentences in the book as if I 
were wrestling with Thucydides. And if any man will lay his hand 
upon his heart, and declare on his word of honour that he can make 
head or tail of, say, the first, or introductory chapter, of The Egoist, 
then all I can say is that, something like Mr. Grimwig in Oliver 
Twist, I shall be happy to eat my walking-stick, or my umbrella, if so 
preferred. 

Major-General Maxwell’s note-books must be veritable 
stores-houses of quaint odds and ends. Turning over his 
pages, we come upon a collection of some thirty-four 
examples of rhymed verse from the classics, seventeen of 
them from Homer, who sometimes rhymed two consecu¬ 
tive lines, sometimes the two parts of the same line; six 
from Horace, and nine from Virgil. He does not forget, 
of course, Cicero’s famous jingle: 

O fortunatam natam me Consule Romam ! 
though we can hardly accept his suggestion : 

O fortunatam Romam me consule natam I 

as any improvement on the original. He gives also a very 
ingenious couplet quoted by Dean Hole in his “ Memories”: 

" Cane Decane canis, sed ne cane, cane Decane, 

De cane, sed canis, cane Decane, cane.” 

Now no man living can tell who wrote these lines. They have been 
ascribed to Porson, but there is nothing to connect Porson with them. 
They are supposed to have been intended as a reproof to some elderly 
dean—probably of the name of Hoare, or Grey—who was attached to 
venery, and given to the singing of hunting ditties. In Notes and 
Queries, 1st S. v. 64, they were translated as follows by " W. H. K.” : 

*• Good Dean Grey, the sportsman's lay 
Ill becomes thy tresses grey ; 

Grey-haired Grey, thy theme be, then. 

Not greyhounds, but grey-haired men.” 

The only parallel we can think of are the lines on Tate 
who dined tete-d-IHe at 8.8. 

Our examples, it may be mentioned, have been culled 
from some fifty pages. The reader whose interest is 
stimulated will find in the book two hundred and 
seventy-nine like unto them. 


LECTURES ON MUSIC 

English Music, 160Jf to 190 4 . Music Story Series. (The 
Walter Scott Publishing Co., 3s. 6d.) 

English music! The phrase is a red rag to the present- 
day John Bull. It arouses in him a curious mixture of 
enthusiasm, half musical, half militant, a sort of artistic 
jingoism, which must be an amusing spectacle to a nation 
that has always loved and honoured its own art and so 
can afford to be appreciative of the art of others. The 
fact is that he has just waked up to realise that there 
has been a good deal of musical effort going on un¬ 
obtrusively in his own country for some hundreds of years, 
so he is determined to find out all about it and to publish 
it abroad, if by any means he may persuade the incredu¬ 
lous foreigner that in this he is, and has always been, his 
equal, as in every other department of civilisation. But 
it will not quite do; the foreigner knows better, the 
Englishman in his heart knows better too. All honour 
to that modest and unobtrusive effort 1 We would be 
the last to slight it for a moment, but the fact remains, 
that, except for a few limited types of music and for 
limited periods of time, English music has never risen to 
anything like supremacy, and we shall be the truer artists 
for accepting this fact and for allowing no self-deception 
in the matter. 

It is just this tone which spoils part of the book 
before us, and makes it a little ludicrous. We shall 
show this as we describe the matter of the individual 
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lectures; but apart from this defect be it said that most of 
the lectures are made up of sound history and tell their 
story in an intelligible fashion, in fact in the most approved 
manner of popular instruction. Most musical people will 
remember the exhibition of musical instruments, books 
and manuscripts, which in the year 1904 was brought 
together to celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the granting of the charter to the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians. The lectures here reprinted were given in 
illustration of the exhibition, and were designed to cover 
as far as possible the development of music in those three 
hundred years. Of course they do not make a book. 
Even, the large-hearted definition of Charles Lamb might 
scarcely include them. They were spoken to illustrate 
the exhibits, and here they are printed with pictures of 
the exhibits to illustrate them. A very different matter. 
In that respect, however, the best has been done by 
making the illustrations as numerous and as good as 
possible; but since the lecturers frequently refer to the 
musical peiformances which went with Ihe lectures, and 
ot these only occasional fragments could be printed in 
music type (and even that is not hearing), here is a far 
more serious gap in the completeness of the work. Last, 
and this most of all makes it not a book, the lectures are 
printed apparently just as they were spoken. We all 
know how a popular lecturer does speak, especially some 
musical lecturers, and we get all the colloquialisms and 
slipshod English, nay and all the little jokes too, which 
may have enlivened a hot lecture-room in the summer of 
1904, but which rather annoy the earnest reader of two 
years later. 

Now for the matter of the work itself. Mr. T. Lea 
Southgate begins with a lecture on “ The Evolution of the 
Pianoforte.” His intimate knowledge of ancient instru¬ 
ments, the predecessors of the pianoforte—dulcimer, clavi¬ 
chord, harpsichord and so forth—is beyond question, and 
both this and his later lecture on “ The Regal and its suc¬ 
cessors ” show the merits which belong to a man who 
knows his subject and makes a first-hand contribution to 
it. One statement of his surprised os, however. He 
says: 

In this little instrument (the clavichord) the makers had not yet 
discovered a way to graduate the blow of the tangent, athough some 
fondly believe otherwise. Really there is no dynamic expression 
obtainable in any of the mechanically-struck keyboard instruments 
until we come to the pianoforte, though the clavichord was amenable 
to the vibrato. 

Now we were among those of the fond belief just to 
this extent, that we have often played on a clavichord and 
enjoyed the delicate gradations of loud and soft that we 
were able to produce; but perhaps our ear deceived us. 

To pass on, Dr. W. H. Cummings on “ Our English 
Songs” is not very interesting. He beats the British 
drum rather hard without managing to show us the real 
beauty which has always characterised English song 
melody, and after eulogising ‘‘God save the King,” 
“ Rule Britannia ” and a few other songs, he says that he 
bas “ briefly traced the story of our English songs ” to the 
reign of James I. ‘‘Rule Britannia ” came in for its 
share of enthusiasm rather too early, because some silly 
critic on an evening paper seems to have thought that 
\Vagner composed it, and so the lecturer could not wait 
to disclaim the heresy in chronological order. There 
follows a summary of representative songs and song¬ 
writers down to the present day, but the evil of this 
fetish of English music appears to the full in the following 
passage on Arthur Sullivan. 

As a composer of detached songs he was particularly successful. I 
need only mention “The Lost Chord," and the names of many others 
will recur to you ; but some of his happiest efforts are already 
forgotten. 

We all love Sullivan’s delightful tunes and songs, especially 
those of his light operas, but, in the “ Lost Chord ” the 
lecturer has chosen to extol his least worthy moment, the 
side of his music which his best admirers most regret. 

Dr. Henry Watson’s lecture on “ Early English Viols ” 
is rather vague on paper probably it was very much 


better with the instruments present for actual illustration 
of their music. For reading purposes it would have been 
improved if it could have been more definitely connected 
with Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s clever summary of the history 
of “ The Violin Family and its Music,” which comes later 
on. We next come to a lecture on a subject in which no 
patriotism is needed to discover the worth of English 
workmanship, namely, “ Madrigals, rounds, catches, glees, 
and part-songs.” Dr. Markham Lee, to whose fortunate 
lot this subject fell, was perhaps right at the time to place 
his principal reliance on the vocal illustrations. The 
Eluabethan madrigals are music which speaks for itself; 
its beauty is indescribable, and why should it be de¬ 
scribed when it can be heard ? So Dr. Markham Lee 
does little more than describe the various forms enume¬ 
rated in the title, and the reader has now to be content 
with the sight of the programme printed at the beginning, 
which included works from Edwards’s early madrigal, 

“ In going to my lonely bed” down to Stanford's “ Cory- 
don arise.” 

Mr. John Finn’s paper on “ The Recorder, flute, fife, 
and piccolo” is interesting and sound. It is quite among 
the best as printed lectures, since it traces the history of 
this type of instrument consistently and methodically 
from the ancient Egyptian pipe, of the “Nay’’type, to 
the modern concert flute. We are grateful to him for 
forgetting all about the Worshipful Company of Musi¬ 
cians, its three-hundred years charter, English music and 
all the rest of it, and treating us to a solid chapter of 
history. “ The single and double reed instruments,” by 
D. J. Blaikley and “The Brass Instruments,” by 
J. E. Borland, may be named with this as work of the 
same kind. The last-named enters into a spirited diatribe 
against the use of the transposing system for wind in¬ 
struments, an interesting question of practical Teform 
which is gradually getting ventilated and may have 
important results in the notation of orchestral music. 
But two other important branches of distinctively 
English music have to be mentioned: “ Our Cathedral 
Composers,” by Dr. G. F. Huntley, and the opera. In 
the first of these the reader, as in the case of Dr. Mark¬ 
ham Lee on Madrigals, is disappointed, for he finds a big 
subject barely more than catalogued; the latter is divided 
into two parts, and so treated more fully in “Masques 
and early opera,” by A. H. D. Prendergast, and in 
“ English Opera after Purcell,” by Dr. Sawyer. The 
first traces the story well and simply down to Purcell, 
the one Englishman who had a genius for dramatic music, 
and thence Dr. Sawyer carries it on and appears to make 
more of his subject, than history justifies, by extolling 
the works of Arne, Dibdin and Bishop, and later Balfe 
and Benedict, though he has to acknowledge that the 
latter was a German born and bred. 

One more lecture deserves special mention for the learn¬ 
ing and research it displays, that by the Rev. F. W. 
Galpin on “ The Water Organ of the Ancients and the 
Organ of to-day.” The others “ Our dances of bygone 
days” by Algernon Rose, “ Music in England in the year 
1604 ” by Sir Frederick Bridge, “ Some Notes on Early 
Printed Music” by A. H. Littleton, and the last, “Music 
of the Country Side ” by Sir Ernest Clarke, are all rather 
the personal work of the moment, and with the possible 
exception of the first named, do not leave us with the 
feeling that we know much more of the subject after 
reading them than before. 

If we have laughed a little at the rather childish admira¬ 
tion of all things English of some of the authors, it is, 
from no wish to belittle the real importance of the work 
done. The organisation of the exhibition and the lectures 
to explain it have done a splendid work in spreading 
knowledge on a great and neglected subject, and the re¬ 
publishing of these lectures should do more. We close the 
book with but one regret; that it possessed so kindly and 
lenient an editor as Mr. Crowest seems to have been. A 
little more severity might have turned out a work better 
fitted to bear the hardships of an unsympathetic world. 
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NU GJE SCRIPTORIS 

[{Jnd«r the above general title a Series of Brief Papers will appear 
in successive numbers of the Academy. They will be short 
studies on great subjects ” ; jottings by the way, rather than essays by 
an expert. Some will be mere suggestions on miscellaneous topics, 
from varied points of view; others will contain a more ample 
discussion of one or two questions of contemporary interest.] 

II. FINAL SETTLEMENTS 

How often one bears the remark made in reference to a 
problem, a controversy, or a policy: “Bat this ... is 
not a final settlement.” It is perhaps added: “The 
time has not yet come for snch a settlement.” But can 
it ever come ? Is there such a thing as the final settle¬ 
ment of any problem, controversy, or policy ? If it may 
be safely affirmed that there is not, and that there never 
ca® be one, it is surely worth while inquiring why it 
is so. 

Amidst the turmoil of discussion, with a vast number 
of contrary opinions diametrically opposed, and reached 
from opposite points of view, surrounded by beliefs which 
lead to antagonism, it is natural that all who dislike conflict 
should wish the problems settled, the discussions closed, and 
a fixed policy carried out. But ever since human contro¬ 
versy began, the settlement of dispute by the closure of 
debate has been found impossible. Even a temporary 
adjustment of difference is a compromise more or less. 
In other words the cessation of strife is more apparent 
than real. The antagonism is closed for a time ; but it 
not only re-emerges, it is developed out of the very 
agreements that are come to. These are due to the 
fsedamental contrarieties which exist in Human Nature, 
aBd which gave rise to the primitive differences of belief and 
action. 

But how often do we meet with those who say: “I 
cannot agree with yon 00 that matter; because it is 
fundamental, settled, axiomatic, with me ? ” It may be 
asked in reply: “ What do you mean by fundamental ? 
Were not many things considered axiomatic centuries 
ago, which are now known to be illusory ? And may not 
the fundamentals of to-day become as garments worn out, 
if not impedimenta., to-morrow ? And if this be true in 
reference to articles of belief, is it not much more so with 
regard to the so-called ultimata of a nation’s policy ? 
What was once thought would lead to the dismemberment 
of an Empire is seen to be means towards its consolidation, 
its unity, and its strength.” 

But what is the lesson of History? It is that there is 
no snch thing as finality in opinion, or in policy. Nothing 
that is vital can be stereo typed; although types survive, and 
species are renewed. So soon as any seems established, 
and is fixed in a groove, it begins to change; that is to 
say, if it is vital. Change is a sign of life, and a necessary 
element in alt progress. 

The desire for finali ty, or the fixed settlement of things— 
which seems a chronic diseasewithmany persons—assumes, 
however, a vast variety of forms. Take the desire for 
peace, for a durable, and a world-wide peace. It is a 
common, and, from one point of view, a natural longing. 
But one of the sayings of the divine Teacher of mankind 
was this: “I came not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword.” And is not universal peace a sheer impossibility, 
not only so long as evil exists in the world, but so long as 
the differences which separate are radical and racial ? No 
doubt, with the growth of social and international virtue, 
the hatred of party and the bitterness of faction may be 
expected to lessen; but the differences which gave rise to 
past conflict will continue to exist. Suppose there is a cessa¬ 
tion of hostility between two nations that have been at 
war, a treatyis drawn up, and articles of peace are signed. 
But does any one, not a political novice or tyro, imagine 
that the conflict is over ? Does he think that it is now more 
than latent, and has begun to work in new directions ? 
If anything becomes axiomatic to a student ef human 
nature, who has also read History to profit, it is that the 


forces which sway that nature are not extinguished when 
they lie latent. They are only changed in their mode of 
working. They are invisible for a time, while they are 
re-combining for a fresh effort. And it is wise to ask, 
would a universal peace be a blessing to the world at 
large ? If 

No wax or battle's sound 

Were beard the world around' 

would the personal and social virtues be all increased ? 
Would individual and family life be higher nobler and 
better, if all external strife had ceased ? Might not stagna¬ 
tion and the love of ease, a passion for luxury and the grati¬ 
fication of the senses increase ? As industrial competition 
and the strife of bargaining are the very life of trade; 
surely the antipathies, as well as the sympathies, of man¬ 
kind have been the means of their development. 

It is the same with the individual as with the 
nation. You meet one who says: “I hate fluidity of 
ideas, I cannot abide the nebulous haze of opinion, I must 
have settled convictions.” But if his are settled one way, 
others are adjusted differently; and so, conflict must 
result, and strife is inevitable. It need not be bitter war¬ 
fare, but opposition must exist, and the combatants may 
say with Clough 

Oh that the armies indeed were arrayed ! O joy of the onset 

Sound thou trumpet of God, come forth great Cause to array us. 

Here again, as in the political arena, or the strife of 
nations, a world without difference, and in which conflict 
was unknown, would surely be the most unnatural unin¬ 
teresting and unprogressive of all worlds to live in. 

No two minds ever have their opinions “ settled ” in 
precisely the same way, however strong their affinities may 
be, because they never look from precisely the same point 
of view. The problems they deal with are never the same, 
because each has received a different inheritance, compli¬ 
cated by tradition, and varied by the education undergone. 
Those to whom they present the results of that inheritance, 
and with whom they discuss it, have all received a 
dissimilar one, and have a different capacity of dealing with 
it. So that the net result of the “ conflict of opinion ” may 
be described as difference coming into the midst of differences, 
and colliding with them; although doubtless there is also 
some unity, or there could be no discussion and no possible 
intercourse. But perhaps the most important point to be 
noted is that all conversational discussion amongst those 
who have received a different inheritance, gives rise to fresh 
diversity and that the anlikeness resulting is oi necessity 
quite as great as the resemblance. 

Spectator ab extra. 


THE LIBRARY OF LORD AMHERST 

The announcement that the library of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney has been placed for sale in the hands of 
Mr. Quaritch has aroused in the daily press all the plaintive 
comments which have now become customary whenever 
an English collection of any kind is dispersed. Sincere 
sympathy will everywhere be felt with Lord Amherst in 
the heavy pecuniary loss he has suffered through a mis¬ 
placed confidence. That it should entail the sacrifice of a 
personal bobby of fifty years growth illustrates afresh how 
small nowadays is the margin of income over expenditure 
in the case of owners ot great English estates, more 
especially since the institution of the Death-Duties. As to 
the fears which have been so freely expressed that the 
collection will go to America, they may easily prove well 
founded ; but so long as it is well cared for, there seems 
no particular necessity to put on sackcloth, wherever it 
finds a home. This equanimity assuredly does not pro¬ 
ceed from any failure to appreciate Lord Amherst’s success 
as a collector. To affect to think little of such fine books 
would, indeed, be absurd. Of not a lew of them it may 
well be doubted whether another copy will ever come into 
the market—in some cases because Lord Amherst’s copies 
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are believed to be unique; in others, because almost every 
known copy is either already in a public library or in the 
hands of owners who intend to bequeath it for public 
use. Neither the forty-two-line Bible, usually attributed 
to Gutenberg, nor the “ Catholicon ” of 1460, which is at 
least as likely to have proceeded from his press, can be 
called a rare book (at least thirty-eight copies are known 
to exist of the first, and forty-one of the second); but the 
enormous majority of both are definitely locked up, and 
only a rash man would prophesy with any assurance that 
a copy of either the one or the other will come into the 
market within the next ten years. Besides these two 
books there are other of Lord Amherst’s incunables almost 
equally difficult to procure, notably the two Mainz editions 
of Cicero “ De Officiis,” printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 
1465 and 1466, the editions of the “ De Arte Prsedicandi ” 
issued respectively by Fust and Schoeffer and by Mentelin, 
a blockbook of the Apocalypse, Veldener’s “ Spieghel onser 
behoudenisse,” and the Subiaco Lactantius, which has a 
good claim to the honour of being the earliest book printed 
in Italy, now extant. To these must be added the rich col¬ 
lection of Caxtons, most of them perfect and in unusually 
fine condition—the “Recuyell of the Histories of Troy,” the 
first English printed book; the first edition of the “ Game 
and Pleye of the Chesse,” which used to be awarded this 
proud position; the “ Dictes and Sayengis of the Philo- 
sophres,” the first dated book printed in England; a fine 
copy of “ Godfrey of Boloyne ” in Caxton’s own binding, 
and several others. To possess these books, or even half 
of them, would give any collector a wonderful security in 
following his own tastes, with the assurance that any 
library with such a nucleus must be ranked as of the first 
class. Even Lord Amherst of Hackney, long as he has 
been at the game, did not start quite early enough to 
secure all the old fashioned prizes. Every book-loving 
antiquary would like to own a copy of the first book 
printed at Venice, but Lord Amherst has had to be content 
with the fourth, the “ De ciuitate Dei,” begun, indeed, by 
John of Speier, but finished after his death by his brother 
Wendelin. All that time had spared of the hundred 
copies printed of the Cicero’s Epistles of 1469 (1st ed.) 
were snapped up by collectors before Lord Amherst set to 
work, and by gifts and bequests the British Museum has 
come into possession of no fewer than four of them, as it 
has also in the case of the Pliny printed a year later. 

According to a theory which has considerable reason to 
show for itself, it was the rapid absorption of books of 
this class which led to the bibliophobia of the second 
quarter of the last century, of which Dibdin so bitterly 
complained. It has taken Lord Amherst fifty years to 
collect his books. An American collector wants to be at 
the top of the tree in a tenth of this time. Hence he has 
found a fresh field in Shakespeareana, and when, a few 
years hence, all the Shakespeare folios and quartos have 
been absorbed, and only reappear in the market at rare 
intervals, Americans will have to find a new hobby, just 
as our English peers had to turn to other amusements 
seventy years ago, leaving poor Dr. Dibdin stranded. 

Pending the issue of a complete list of the thousand or so 
volumes of which the collection is said to consist, we 
cannot trace in detail the secondary treasures with which 
Lord Amherst has flanked and surrounded his great 
prizes. But the list of incunables printed a few months 
ago by his librarian in order to obtain information as to 
other copies, shows that the earliest foreign masterpieces 
are well backed up by such books as the Cologne and 
Nuremberg chronicles, the Latin and German editions of 
Breydenbach’s “ Peregrinatio in terram sanctam,” the 
edition of the “ De Proprietatibus Rerum,” which Caxton 
may have helped to print, the Lubeck “ Rudimentum 
Novitiorum,” Bettini’s “Monte Sante di Dio,” and the 
Dante of 1481 (both illustrated with copper-plates), and 
many other fine books, while keeping company with the 
Caxtons is a nice little handful of English fifteeners from 
the presses of Machlinia, Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde and 
Julyan Notary. 


After 1500 information is only available as to groups of 
books. We hear of a notable collection of English Bibles, 
including a fine example of the edition of 1535 (the earliest 
complete Bible), Queen Elizabeth’s copy of the Bishops’ 
version of 1568, and a copy of the Authorised Version, 
embroidered for Charles I. with his arms and cyphers. 
The series of English prayer-books is equally fine, and the 
collection is also rich in the English controversial theology 
of the sixteenth century. Those who know Miss Alicia 
Amherst’s History of English Gardening will not be 
surprised to hear that old gardening books are well repre¬ 
sented, while the presence of five out of the six very rare 
tracts printed about 1570 by Anthony de Solemne at 
Norwich illustrates Lord Amherst’s interest in the anti¬ 
quities of the county in which he has for so long had his 
country seat. 

After this rapid summary it seems hardly necessary to 
repeat that the fate of so splendid a collection can 
assuredly not be a matter of indifference to any book- 
lover. We should be profoundly sorry to hear that it had 
been bought for San Francisco, because in San Francisco 
they have earthquakes. Its transference to New York 
would give us no pleasure, for in New York they already 
have many fine books and so many copies of the forty- 
two-line Bible (five, if we remember rightly) that to add 
another to them would be almost a vulgarity. But the 
outcry against the books being “ allowed to go to 
America,” the exhortations to British millionaires to 
purchase them for Liverpool, for Birmingham, for Toronto, 
for anywhere under the Union Jack, is vulgar also, and 
not a little absurd. Book have many uses, but the worst 
to which they can be put is to be made a matter of 
boasting. Lord Amherst of Hackney has been a liberal 
owner. He has lent his books when he has been asked to 
do so. He has facilitated and subsidised reprints. But it 
is the inevitable tendency of books like these to drift into 
public ownership. If any one traces the history of book¬ 
collecting in England, more especially in the eighteenth 
century, he will note how one great library after another 
went to Oxford, to Cambridge, to Dublin, to the British 
Museum, and it is quite safe to predict that the collections 
now being formed by rich Americans will gradually find 
homes in American Universities, libraries and museums, 
where excellent use will be made of them. The lesser 
English books which have drifted to the United States 
during recent years have been well paid for by the admir¬ 
able “ Contributions towards a bibliography of English 
Literature" issued by the Grolier Club of New York. The 
best research-work in English literature is now being done 
in American Universities. If rare books were only play¬ 
things, we might remember that if we want our friends to 
join in the game we must let them share also in the means 
of playing it. But books are more than playthings. 
They are for use and study, and it is discourteous and 
unscholarly that this silly outcry against American 
bidders should be raised every time a collection is thrown 
on the market. 

Alfred W. Pollard. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE SPELL OF FAERY 

Of all the faces of Beauty which pass before the eyes of 
those who traffic in dreams and in the fine fabric of vision 
there is none of such appealing grace and perilous pur¬ 
suit as that of Faery. For this charm, which is an instinct, 
a consciousness, and no result of experience nor possession 
of the outward eye, has all the diviner attributes of 
Beauty—those touches of mystery, those subtle hints of 
delight and peril which make her the enchantress that 
she is. And they who have fallen under this spell, who in 
some enchanted twilightof theheart’simagininghave passed 
out of theworld of reality into the still places of dreams, who 
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have walked through thegreen gloomof the forests of Faery, 
looked across her ghostly waters, or stood in the shadow 
of her haunted castles—these are like the hapless knight 
of ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci”—for ever doomed to 
wander in solitary places, through withered pastures and 
under songless boughs. And in some it is a dear belief 
that this world of phantasy and illusion is no creature of 
the imagination, but the memory of a previous existence, 
an actual experience of that imperishable part of us which 
is not of to-day, nor of yesterday, nor of to-morrow, but 
from and for all time. And they believe, and care not 
who shares their conviction, that this glamour of an evil 
and cruel loveliness is the shadow which man’s fallen 
nature has thrown upon the face of the Beauty which is 
for ever. There is no place for such a vague and specula¬ 
tive theory in a world so unimaginative and matter-of- 
fact—in a word, so scientific—as that in which we live, 
and like all speculative philosophy this theory has no 
deeper soil than the minds in which it originates. And 
surely there is no need to conjure up a shadowy and 
phantom past in other worlds to explain the illusive yet 
compelling charm of the Beauty of Faery. For that 
which we call memory is only the breath of the sleeping 
centuries blown to us on the wind, across dividing oceans, 
from the wilderness, from the jungle, from the far snow 
mountains. In simpler words, that which some would call 
memory peculiar, and individual, is only legend, tradition, 
an echo—far-off indeed, and so of a subtler appeal—but 
an echo only of a real past of things that have really 
happened. For it is of the East that the Spell of Faery 
breathes, of that home of mysteries and dwelling-place of 
enchantment, which seems to be of an older birth than the 
rest of the world, of a sadder wisdom. And it is worthy 
of remark that, whether we turn to the mystic East or to 
the Gloomy North, the last stronghold of Faery, it is from 
the rites of a heathen religion, from the cruel fires of human 
sacrifice that this spell has spread its unholy glamour 
across the world. We are led into the tangled ]ungle, and 
impenetrable forest, where built of murderous hands rise 
the temples of idolatry and lust. Like enchanted castles 
they rise athwart the gloom, though from their sightless 
walls leans no long-haired enchantress, and no music wakes 
the unholy silence. But within is an image of Beauty 
carven in stone. Of stone too is the heart that has never 
melted to the cries of those who were first her lovers and 
then her human sacrifice. Lewd eyes have gazed upon her 
naked loveliness, and dreamed their desire upon her 
bosom's frozen grace, but the touch of passion has never 
warmed her, nor the blood of her victims splashed upon 
her feet. She is of immemorial years, and the knowledge 
of centuries sleeps upon her lips. A conscious cruelty 
looks from her sightless eyes, as though she rejoiced to 
awaken the desire she cannot satisfy. She is the symbol 
of the beauty of woman as imagined of the Eastern mind, 
cruel, repellent, alluring. She is the visible image of 
the unseen spirit of evil, which in so many heathen 
religions is the controlling power of the world, and 
holds dominion over the angels of light. And if we 
turn to the north, to the history of our own islands, it is the 
Druids, the Celtic hierarchy, who by the practice of the 
mysterious and the occult in their religious rites have 
bequeathed to the son and daughter of imagination a 
legacy of troubling vision and disturbing dreams. Can 
the dreamer walking the twilight of some ancient forest 
escape the thought that once its silence awakened to the 
cries of death, that maybe where he stands once stood the 
lovely form of some high priestess, her beauty a lure 
to torture and destruction. And is it not strange that out 
of thoughts so wild and perilous should have been evolved 
a face of Beauty, and a world of such arresting charm and 
hat: 1.1 in g delight ? For i t i s 1 he evil eye which looks from 
this i see of dreams, and the voice of peril which calls to 
this world of enchantment. And yet out of all this lurk¬ 
ing cruelty, from the ashes of lust and murder, the poets 
have woven a spell of words of such haunting music, have 
kindled a light of such fair sweet melancholy, as in some 


hearts is sweeter than the songs of spring, and to some 
eyes fairer than the beams of morning. And here, as is 
the case in all true and abiding poetry, the poets have 
gone to Nature for aid in their creation of this Faery 
spell. For Nature, greatest of enchantresses, makes of 
things substantial a place of phantasy, where the dreamer 
may dream his dreams. It is she that with her wizard 
twilights spreads a veil of enchantment over the earth, 
giving to the forests their air of mystery, their loneliness 
to the hills, their cruelty to great waters. And she is 
the glass of memory, the remembrancer of love and joy and 
sorrow, and looking in that glass we see dimly the faces of 
immemorial dreams, and listening in her solitude hear 
voices that have long been silent, inarticulate now, and 
fugitive as the sighing of the wind. Is it a belief alto¬ 
gether shadowy that Nature does reflect in some way 
the joys and sorrows, the delight and despair, the beauty 
and grace of faces no longer visible, but whose presence is 
still felt in her lonely places ? If it be, why is it that by 
a few words drawn directly from Nature the poet can 
translate us to a world of phantasy and illusion ? For it 
is by those words which create a sense of weird and eerie 
beauty in the scene they bring before our eyes that the 
poet gets his effect, his atmosphere of Faery. And there 
is no mere beauty of words; they must stir some sleeping 
memory, touch some actual experience. And the 
subtlest art is that which lays the scene alone, and merely 
creates an atmosphere of mystic and disturbing beauty. 
It is remarkable that the finest poems of Faery are 
inconclusive and reach no definite end, as though the poet 
were pursuing vague and half-forgotten dreams. But they 
all have this in common: they go to Nature for the 
material necessary for the creation of this atmosphere of 
pleasing fear and peril; for it is only by an imagery drawn 
from Nature and familiar to the mind’s eve that they can 
give to unreality a semblance of the real, and produce a 
vivid and enduring effect. The figures that appear in the 
picture derive their repellent charm and fascination from 
the surroundings amid which they move. In some in¬ 
stances the imagination has to supply the appropriate 
figure from the imagery given. “The magic casements 
opening on the foam of perilous seas ” suggest a face as 
false and perilous. “ Kubla Khan ” owes its sustained 
note of fearful suggestion and haunting mystery almost 
entirely to its imagery. 

But ah! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place I as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice. 

Than this last line I know none more suggestive in the 
whole range of English poetry. We need not to be told 
the nature of those who wrought this miracle; we know 
instinctively that it is evil. And it is this thought, the 
thought that dwells upon the making of the dome and the 
nature of its inmates, and not the image of the dome itself 
that gives to the line its pregnant horror and sinister 
significance. It seems to hide the all of terror under a 
fair and glittering exterior. No detailed description of 
cell or dungeon could hint more subtly or more surely the 
presence of torture and despair. Again, it is the environ¬ 
ment of its actors that gives “Christabel" much of its 
ghostly beauty, suggesting as it does a fell and evil pres¬ 
ence. 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

And—to quote another poem which possesses to the full 
the glamour of Faery—“ La Belle Dame Sans Merci ” 
opens with a prelude of withered herbage and songless 
boughs. It is one of the most surprising things in litera¬ 
ture that Coleridge and Keats—Anglo-Saxons bom and 
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bred—should have ventured into the grey twilight of 
dreams—that charmed circle supposed to hie the peculiar 
and exclusive property of the Celt—and beaten him on 
his own ground. For Celtic poetry, or rather the poetry 
written by Celts, is too carelessly wrought and lacking 
in finish to satisfy the taste of those who love “the best 
words in the best order." And surely Keats, as Professor 
Palgrave well points out, deserved the title “marvellous 
boy” in a much higher sense than did Chatterton, seeing 
that to the remoteness and suggestiveness of the Celt 
he united the artistic severity and finish of the Greek. 
TheCeltic school has been divided into two classes—the 
remote, and the ornate; but, though Keats went to the 
Celt for his spell of Faery, he learned his ornateness from 
the Greeks. And this without being able to read a word 
of the language 1 Genius 1 We use the word carelessly 
nowadays, but if ever man deserved that royal title it was 
the son of the Moorfields mews owner, who dreamed his 
dreams in the surgery, and walked with Beauty in the 
valley of the shadow of death. For though his poems 
breathe the very grace and beauty of his own fair native 
land, the intoxication of spring, the riot of summer, the 
grace of autumn, yet they can waken too the glamour of 
an older, forlorner world, a world of still twilights and 
melancholy winds, a world of unquiet silences and haunted 
loneliness, of ancient sorrows and unhappy dreams. 

R. G. T. Coventry. 

[Next week's Causerie will be “ English Translation in 
Modern Editions of the Classics,” by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell .] 


FICTION 

Listener’s Lure. An Oblique Narration. By E. V. Lucas. 

(Methuen, 6 s.) 

Mr. Lucas is at his best when he has a free hand; and 
though a kind of plot runs through the collection of letters 
from several people which composes this work, there is 
always room for digression from the story into reflections 
on topics not connected with it. The result is a very 
delightful book, a kind of lucky-bag. Once you have 
mastered the simple plot—how Lynn Harberton was in 
love with his ward and secretary, Edith Graham, but 
thought he was too old and dry for her; how he sent her 
to London as companion to a charming old lady sur¬ 
rounded with cranks; how every man she met proposed to 
her, and how in the end she married her guardian—you 
can turn back again and open where you will, sure of 
finding something amusing or interesting, some clever 
touch of character or some shrewd piece of wisdom. No 
strain is put on the intellect, but the heart and the 
temper are all the better for such books as these. 

Fisherman’s Gat. By Edward Noble. (Blackwood, 6 s.) 

The sea is Mr. Noble’s element. He writes of the sea and 
ships and men in the ships with the same instinctive grace 
and grip that are apparent in a sailor’s movements on a 
rolling vessel. His gait is less graceful on shore: the 
strength is there, the charm is there, but the unmoving 
land lends to the strength and charm a tinge of awkward¬ 
ness and exaggeration. We notice that in parts of 
Mr. Noble’s book. The whole story is full of life and 
vigour. We feel the mystery and power and fascination 
of the sea, from the first chapter, in which Saunderson 
falls under the curse of the Fisherman’s Gat, to the last 
chapter, in which the ourse fulfils itself and he dies alone 
and dreadfully upon his ship. But horror is piled upon 
horror a little clumsily, so that strength gives way at times 
to brute force, and brute force is never convincing. But 
the book is essentially one to read. It grips, and its grip 
is rough as a sailor’s grip may be. 

Gossips Green. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Cassell, 6s.) 

Lovers of Susan—and who did not love heT after reading 
her Story told by Mrs. Dudeney ?—will turn eagerly to 


“Gossips Green/' and they will not be disappointed. 
Once more we have a picture of a joy-loving nature that 
cannot, for all its brave effort, submit to conformity with 
the strict conventions of a puritanical order; and in the 
same village as Lucy Vernon dwelt a strange and passionate 
nature, of foreign extraction, who made no attempt to 
conform, but was a rebel from birth. A romantic love 
springs up between them, and Lucy’s puritanical husband, 
a man of fierce, dark passions hidden under a stiff cloak of 
decorum, must, in the end, go to the wall. But not before 
both the lovers have struggled their hardest against then: 
love. And when Richard Vernon at last takes himself off, 
he shows a late-born nobility of soul which reconciles ns 
to him, and makes us all the gladder that the lovers’ 
passion had never found expression in act. The scene—a 
village near thesea—and the period—1810 and thereabouts 
-—give Mrs. Dudeney an opportunity for the rustic, old- 
world charm Bhe knows so well how to employ. 

dole. By R. W . Chambers. (Constable, 5s.) 

This is the prettiest and gayest bit of satire that we have 
seen in print for many a day; daintily good-humoured, 
but none the less piercing and effective- As many English 
readers are aware, the author of it isan American, and his 
“ lole ” should have a sympathetic welcome in England 
because, if America has been overrun by “Art-Nouveau ” 
affectation and extravagances, it is from these shores that 
the contagion was conveyed. The United States have, it 
seems, a poet Guilford, svho is also a priestly expositor of 
“ l’Arr Noovo ” in all its inwardness. He has also eight 
lovely daughters, all brought up in the simplicity of wood 
nymphs. When two young Wall Street gentlemen find 
their way into this paradise of innocence and culture, the 
tale begins : a tale that abounds in meaning humour, yet 
with many a touch of idyllic beauty. Four pictures truly 
illustrative and of high artistic merit adorn the book. 

Lucy of the Stars. By Frederic Palmer. (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

“Let not hope prevail, lest disappointment follow,” is the 
philosophy of this story. Brightly and sympathetically 
written, entirely free from any morbid element, dealing 
with the sunny side of fife generally, it should be a very 
pleasant romance; and we wade serenely enough through 
the usual misunderstandings and entanglements, secure in 
the certainty that all is to end well. It is, literally, upon 
the last page that the fact is brought home to ns that, 
instead of a gracefully written comedy we are assisting at 
a very bitter tragedy. On looking back over the pages 
we realise that we have been led into this trap continu¬ 
ally all through the book. Not once but several times 
have we seen difficulties surmounted, misunderstandings 
made clear, everything apparently on the high road to 
success, only to torn over the page and find ourselves con¬ 
fronted by an untimely death or a lost fortune. The story 
opens with the betrothal of two young people well suited 
to each other in every way; they are separated at the 
end of the fifth chapter, joyfully re-united in the thirty- 
second, only to be tom ruthlessly asunder and parted for 
ever on the last page of the book, the hero having sud¬ 
denly, under pressure, married a heart-broken heiress from 
America, whose own love-affair with one of the most bril¬ 
liant and successful politicians of the day has been 
abruptly terminated by a fatal railway accident. The 
old German savant, after a lifetime spent in secretly 
amassing a fortune for the daughter he worships, discloses 
the fact of his wealth to her, to find that it comes too late 
and that he is only in time to see her die of despair, 
asking himself: “ What is the good of all my money 
now?" Even the decadent peer, Lord Carniston, is 
disappointed in his attempt to commit suicide. He dies 
suddenly of heart failure, holding in his hand the laudanum 
he has not had time to drink. It is a pity that such good 
material should be used on so persistently pessimistic a 
theme. The characters are clearly and consistently 
drawn, the story is well, and in places wittily told, and 
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Lucy of the Stars is a charming heroine. There are four 
unusually good illustrations by Mr. A. Kimball. 

Silas Strong. By Irvino Bacheller. (Unwin, 6s.) 

The story of men of quiet hearts and strong muscles, 
lmng simply, from day to day, in the green twilight and 
s J ence . °* .'he Adirondack forests. Mighty hunters, 
with the child-like faith that comes to those who eschew 
cities and touch hands daily with nature. “Just folks of 
a very old pattern,” we are told in the preface; but it is a 
pattern that is vanishing at the touch of civilisation as 
surely as the great forests which moulded it are falling 
before the hungry steel of the contractor. The author’s 
ambition is to bring home to us the tragedy of the woods, 
from the woodman’s point of view, and he has not failed, 
bilas Strong, guide and “ contriver ” ; his sister Sinth ; 
Annette Roice, strong, comely and patient; Dunmore and 
his daughter, Edith ; they are all of the type Walt Whit¬ 
man loved and sang, and their message, if sad, is a true 
one. 


FINE ART 

THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
AND THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 

The increasing number of people to whom photography 
is an absorbing hobby, if not “a means of artistic 
expression, as some of them claim it to be, is shown by 
the corresponding increase of popularity that these two 
exhibitions win year by year. The fact that they are 
deadly rivals is advantageous ; for it keeps their efforts 
at a strenuous pitch. The Salon is purely a pictorial 
rfiow, whilst the “Royal” fills the whole of the New 
Gallery with exhibits amateur, professional, technical and 
commercial. It is the alma mater of photography, from 
which a few supporters, who had a grievance, seceded 
fourteen years ago; they started on their own account, 
and have never contributed to the mother society’s 
exhibitions since. Their temple they called the Photo¬ 
graphic Salon, and. for their offerings they claimed a 
superiority of artistic spirit at the deliberate expense of 
the mere letter of technical worthiness. This naturally 
led them into licence, upon the reputation for which they 
have thrived, winning to their ranks many clever folk who 
dislike restrictions. But theparent society has grown with 
the times, and between the two there is now little, if any, 
difference in the style of their work. 

At the Salon, held at 5a Pall Mall East, fond admirers 
of Mr. G. B. Shaw may gloat upon his anatomy; may 
quiz at the size of his feet, and remark upon his adiposity; 
for there he sits, naked and unashamed, in native worth, 
an example to all public characters who put too high a 
price upon the proprieties. The posture of Rodin’s 
“ Penseur ” gives a title to this epoch-making photograph; 
but it is difficult to understand how mere admiration of a 
piece of statuary could find such a curious manifestation. 
To those in search of something truly artistic, Herr 
Herzog’s decorative works are to be recommended. They 
possess the style, the design, and the treatment that is 
only possible from a highly cultivated artist. One repre¬ 
sents Ophelia with the skull of Yorick in her lap, a waiting- 
woman standing on either side. The other has a slighter 
motive, showing a figure that reaches towards Barye’s 
lion. The camera has never had a greater triumph in this 
*ort of work, and it is hard to think it can ever do better. 
Typical of the kind of thing one sees at the Salon is a 
•Child and Nurse, the muse being shown only from the 
waist downwards. Some beautiful landscapes, well com¬ 
posed, and full of light and air, atone for these vagaries, 
however, and the visitor will find food for both delight 
-and disapproval. 

At the exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, 
there are no sensations, and the visitor will foel that the 
pictures are earnest efforts to carry photography as far as 


possible upon an artistic road. The strength of tbe exhi¬ 
bition is due not a little to some excellent work both in 
landscape and in figure-subjects sent by contributors from 
abroad. Chief among these is the San Vigilio of M. Paul 
Pichier. In this the buildings and the cypresses amongst 
them recall vividly Boecklin’s Die Todleninsel. Another 
work, Der Wach'er, a mounted sentinel on a romantic 
headland, is similarly impressive. 

The commonplaces of city life receive very artistic 
treatment, as they usually do in the hands of capable 
photographers. Mist and light are used to transfigure a 
street and omnibuses in one case, and a crane in another, 
and the results are very charming. The landscapes show 
that photographers have not yet exhausted all the possi¬ 
bilities of their art. In the matter of true tone-values, 
same are still careless or uninitiated; but as a general thing 
the effects of plein air are honestly sought and creditably 
captured. The selection of subject likewise is growing 
more and more traditional in its aspect, the “snap-shot” 
awkwardness of composition being gradually eliminated. 

In figure-work the progress has not been so marked, 
perhaps because it had already gone so far. Some good 
portraits will, nevertheless, delight the visitor whose 
ideas of likeness-taking are still founded upon commercial 
show-case productions. The stern head of Professor 
Brander Matthews is among them. Mr. Furley Lewis is, 
perhaps, the only exhibitor who is at the same time a 
leading amateur amd a professional in this branch. In 
studies from the nude the “ Royal ” exhibition is not 
extremely rich ; but what it has is characterised by great 
taste and skill. In one case, a pair of nymphs disport 
in a charming landscape, one upon the ground and the 
other erect playing upon a classic double-pipe. This 
happy accessory has given just the touch to throw the 
mind into a fitting mood for its proper enjoyment. It is 
by Miss B. J ohnson. 

Some attempts at colour are only moderately successful. 
They appear to be done by a “ gum-bichromate ” process. 
Colour in photography is yet too much in its infancy to 
warrant its display in any but a technical exhibition. As 
a rule, its addition is no help pictorially. It must be 
added, however, that Mr. Cavendish Morton has amongst 
other capital and sprightly figure-studies a splendid head 
of a girl in colours, called Chil l of Egypt. The decoration 
of these galleries deserves a special word of praise. 

F. C. T. 


MUSIC 

THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL 

Londoners who frequent the Three Choir and other 
festivals are apt to think that these are undertaken 
chiefly for their benefit. They regard them as occasions 
on which new works are tried, which may, if good enough, 
be performed in the metropolis afterwards, and since 
better choral singing is to be heard than can generally be 
got in London, they are anxious that the programmes 
should be filled with unhackneyed works, and are a little 
inclined to resent the days spent on Elijah and Messiah. 
The fact, however, that festival authorities pay little 
attention to this point of view, shows that it is not for the 
Londoners that they cater. Country people, to whom tbe 
Three Choir festival is the great musical event of the year, 
or perhaps of three years, cling tenaciously to Messiah, 
Elijah, and the Hymn of Praise ; and, more than that, the 
three towns have now got a composer of their own, and it 
seems to have become a necessity to have his two longest 
oratorios annually performed. The space available lor 
“novelties” or little heard works has, therefore, become 
very restricted, and, taking all this into account, it is a 
matter for congratulation that the committee for the 
recent Hereford festival was able to produce at least two 
important new works, together with Beilioz’s Te Deum, 
and half of Bach’s great Mass in B minor, beginning at 
the Credo and going to the end. It is with regard to the 
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Mass, if anywhere, that we have a right to resent the 
crowding of the festival with hackneyed works, since this, 
the one great masterpiece attempted, which probably was 
new to many hearers, had to be given in a mangled form. 
The chorus was unequal to beginning at the Credo, and the 
result was some pages of dreadfully flat singing. Evidently 
Dr. Sinclair had worked his forces hard, however, and, 
though it cannot be said that it was well sung, there were 
moments where the music was overpowering in effect, 
especially at the beginning of the Sanctus. Of the per¬ 
formance of Berlioz’s Te Deum I cannot speak, as I was 
unfortunately unable to be present, but what I heard of 
the chorus singing was not of a striking kind. In each 
work in which I heard them, they seemed to have studied 
their notes carefully and to have acquired a certain 
number of expressive effects, which suggested either strong 
memories or marked copies, but on the whole the result 
was tame and without inspiration. 

Of The Dream of Geronlius and The Apostles there is not 
much to be said, save that each performance reveals new 
beauties and new faults, and intensifies the pleasure and 
disappointment already experienced in them. They had 
the benefit of a whole-hearted enthusiasm on the part of 
the performers, which in The Dream of Geronlius was not 
damped even by the abnormally slow tempi which Dr. 
Sinclair adopted. Why the most beautiful theme in the 
whole work, that with which the prelude opens, should be 
so drawled out that it became disintegrated into a series 
of almost disconnected notes, it is difficult to imagine. It 
cannot gain in expression by such treatment. Dr. Sinclair’s 
sentimentalism over this particular work is curiously con¬ 
tradictory, since in other things his readings are straight¬ 
forward, manly and without deep insight: in fact, good 
British workmanship. 

New works have become too much a necessity to 
provincial festivals. It is a good thing that the authori¬ 
ties should be willing and anxious to produce new com¬ 
positions, but the custom which makes it essential that 
the programme should contain at least two new cantatas 
or one oratorio is apt to influence composers unduly and 
to mould their work into conventional patterns. Every¬ 
thing from Sir Hubert Parry’s pen is at once recognisable 
as the product of a mind which looks largely upon life. 
In his best moments the clear light of genius illumines his 
music and places it among the greatest; where this is 
absent, his keen perception and the fact that he has 
evolved a characteristic and personal technique never 
allow his music to sink below a high level. Though there 
is great beauty in The Soul’s Ransom, the work produced 
at Hereford, it does not rise to the highest that is in him, 
and it is difficult to resist the impression that it would 
not have appeared in its present shape had a work not 
been wanted for a cathedral festival. Though, on looking 
through the vocal score preparatory to hearing it, the 
scheme seemed perfectly simple, yet in actual performance 
the progress was clouded and uncertain; indeed, the final 
chorus is less a solution of problems than the compara¬ 
tively early one—‘‘The word of the Lord most high is a 
fountain of wisdom.” To name one or two points of 
great beauty, however, the writing of the opening chorus, 
“ Who can number the sands of the sea, the drops of 
rain, and the days of eternity ? ’’ is a striking instance of 
his insight into the mysteries of vocal colour, and in the 
chorus “ We look for the light,” there is a theme, played 
first by the orchestra, which is as sustained and lovely a 
melody as any which has been bora since Brahms died. 

A very different work in all but name is the other new 
production, Dr. Walford Davies’s Lift up your Hearts. It 
is called a sacred symphony, and Sir Hubert Parry’s is 
called sinfonia sacra, a sub-title which he has used before 
for works which can be more exactly, if more clumsily, 
described as sacred meditations in music. Dr. Davies’s 
title has been misleading to some people, who have got so 
used to works of one kind being called something else that 
they were quite unable to believe that when he said his 
work was a symphony it really was one ; and some critics 


have stated that there is a certain amount of symphonic 
treatment in Dr. Davies’s work, and then gone on to 
criticise it as a cantata or oratorio, and as such to find it 
“ incomplete and incoherent,” and other words to the 
same effect. The composer has certainly complicated— 
some may say confused—the issue by the introduction of 
voices in the midst of purely instrumental music, and the 
finale is frankly choral music, an attempt such as Beethoven 
made to transcend the powers of instruments alone. 
Nevertheless, the whole plan and structure, together with 
the fact that the work makes its strongest emotional 
appeal through purely instrumental means, mark it clearly 
as symphonic, and it is as a symphony, a piece of music 
with a few indications as to what passed through the com¬ 
poser’s mind in writing it, that it must be judged. Viewed 
in this fight, the earlier movements become linked together 
in a perfectly intelligible musical scheme, and the outburst 
of the Anglican form of the Sursum corda is a powerful 
climax. From this point onwards the work can hardly be 
said to have been heard at Hereford. Rehearsal time, no 
doubt, was short; it is generally insufficient for a good 
performance of a new work, and probably no one was to 
blame that the chorus fastened their eyes upon their 
copies and were evidently thankful to come through with¬ 
out serious mishap. But on looking at the score it is 
evident that many fine effects of tone were planned where 
nothing but a rather feverish excitement was discernible 
in performance. On the whole, perhaps, it is better to 
leave further discussion of Lift up your Hearts till it 
receives more adequate performance, and then to listen to 
it as a symphony, not as an oratorio. 

In a general survey of a festival the omission of any 
mention of the fine performances of solo singers may be 
forgiven. They are all well known and their efforts have 
received ample comment elsewhere. It is the local atti¬ 
tude towards music which is of importance, and this is 
expressed only in the chorus and the audience. In both 
there can be no doubt that the festival is the result of 
genuine enthusiasm and not merely an old-established 
institution worthy of support. The constitution of the 
Three Choir Festival must always make complete unity a 
difficulty, but in spite of all shortcomings there is life 
and the possibility of infinite artistic growth in this 
year’s choir. The small size of Hereford Cathedral may 
partially account for the fact that each service was 
crowded, but not for the eager and silent attention given 
to all the music to the very end. If the talent is less 
great, the musical fife of the west of England is scarcely 
less keen than that of the north, and these are hopeful 
signs for the future. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton will issue this autumn an 
edition of ‘ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens,” with fifty 
illustrations in colour, from the drawings which Mr. 
Rackham has specially undertaken for this work. We 
understand that the originals of these drawings are to be 
exhibited shortly at the Leicester Galleries. The same 
publishers have arranged to issue translations of two 
other novels by Antonio Fogazzaro. The first of these 
will appear this autumn under the title of “ The Patriot.” 
It deals with the Italian revolution of 1848, and, they 
add, “ more particularly with the triumph of the believing 
husband over the unbelieving wife.” 

Messrs. Harper and Brothers are about to add a new 
work to their Technical list—a “ German Scientific and 
Technological Reader,” in two books, by E. Classen and 
J. Lustgarten, of the Manchester School of Technology. 
To enable students to become familiar with Gtrman 
scientific terms it gives brief articles in German on 
Chemistry, Physics, Engineering, etc., and an adequate 
vocabulary. 

Mr. H. J. Glaisher, of Wigmore street, will publish in 
October ‘‘The Ambrose Calendar.” The borders and 
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pages have been expressly designed by Mr. John Phillips 
from the decorations of old manuscripts—among others 
the magnificent manuscript copy of the “ Book of Kells.” 

Next week Mr. Eveleigh Nash will publish an historical 
work entitled “The Chateaux of Touraine,” by M. H. 
Lansdale. The volume will be lavishly illustrated by 
sixty full-page pictures, including a number of reproduc¬ 
tions in colour by Jules Guerin. 

Under the title of “The Desert and the Sown” 
Mr. Heinemann will publish a book of travel by Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell. It is a description of her journey through 
unfrequented parts of Syria, by Damascus, Baalbek and 
Aleppo on to Antioch. It will be illustrated from the 
author’s photographs. 

M. Edouard Herriot’s book, “ Madame Recamier,” which 
was given the Bordin prize, and which supersedes all pre¬ 
vious lives of the great Frenchwoman, is to be published 
by Mr. Heinemann. It is founded on documents which 
have never before been accessible. 

Mr. Heinemann announces, under the name of “Medical 
Hygiene,” a reprint of the “ Harben Lectures,” by Elie 
Metchnikoff, prefaced by an introduction by Professor 
Ray Lankester. At the same time there is to appear a 
cheaper edition of Elie Metchnikoff’s famous book, “ The 
Nature of Man.” 

In “ The Children’s Odyssey ” Professor A. J. Church 
will re-tell for children, in simple language, the Story 
of Ulysses. The book/wiil be published by Messrs. Seeley. 

On September 24 Mr. George Allen will publish “ Lord 
Acton and his Circle,” edited, with an introduction, by 
Abbot Gasquet. The “Letters of Lord Acton to Mary 
Gladstone” dealt with politics and literature; the present 
book relates primarily to the period of the Roman Catholic 
Revival of the nineteenth century, throwing strong light 
on its inner history. 

Among Mrs. E. Grant Richards’s autumn announce¬ 
ments are “ Echoes from Kottabos,” edited by Professor 
R. Y. Tyrrell and Sir Edward Sullivan; “ Heidelberg: its 
Princes and Palaces,” by Elizabeth Godfrey ; “ Queens of 
Old Spain,” by Martin Hume; and “ The Voyages of 
Captain William Dampier,” edited by John Masefield. 
“Poems of Robert Herrick” and “The Lyrics of Ben 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher” are promised in the 
Chap Books series. 

“ Race Culture ; or, Race Suicide ? ” is the title of a 
work by Dr. Robert R. Rentoul (Liverpool) which the 
Walter Scott Publishing Co. is issuing in October. 
The author states that the work is “ a plea lor the unborn, 
and the giving of more attention to the begetting of a 
healthy race.” It is written for medical and non-medical 
thinkers. 

Messrs. Putnams announce a fourth novel by Mr. 
Randall Parrish, entitled “ Bob Hampton of Placer.” 
The hero is an officer, dishonourably discharged from the 
army through a miscarriage of justice, who for years 
led the life of adventurer and gambler in Western trading 
posts and mining camps. The same firm announce for 
immediate publication “The Shock of Battle," a story of 
an imaginary war between England and Germany shortly 
after the opening of the Panama Canal. It is written by 
Mr. Patrick Vaux. “ Science and a Future Life,” by 
Professor James H. Hyslop, is also in the Autumn List 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In this work Professor Hyslop 
discusses the problems of life after bodily death from the 
data accumulated by the Society of Psychical Research. 
He bases his argument upon experiments conducted by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the late Henry Sidgwick, Professor J ames 
of Harvard, Frederick Myers, Dr. Richard Hodgson, and 
others, including much experimental work of his own. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

"LIKE" AS A CONJUNCTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sib,—I fear your readers must be tired of this controversy about 
the use of like ; but some of them have no doubt learnt something 


from it, like Professor Tyrrell has. He now knows that like can be 
some other part of speech than the adjective he thought it always was. 
I hope he will soon admit that, as adverbs don't govern the objective 
case, like is a preposition in phrases such as '• like him, like me," and 
that it is also a conjunction when it stands for its dropt as, in Shake¬ 
speare, Sir Philip Sidney (" Like dropsy folk still drink to be athirst,” 
etc. etc.), Drayton, Daniel, Massinger, Middleton, Henry More, etc. 
etc. to Shelley (" Hellas," 1086), Southey, Wm. Morris and others. 
He will then acknowledge that sentences like "He is on the river 
every Sunday, like I am,” "Unluckily they haven't a large Library, 
like we have at the Working Men’s College,” « He turned teetotaller 
at 15, like I did,” are neither atrocities, nor deplorable, but good 
English. 

It will be noted that Professor Tyrrell gives no reason why like = 
like as, is not just as good a conjunction, as like = like to, is a pre¬ 
position. He steps from his Greek department into our English one, 
and without inquiry denounces the conjunctival use of like as “an 
atrocity." Can he wonder that a student of English who has some 
regard lor the history of his language and for Sidney, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Morris, urges the historic facts of the case against him ? He 
now thinks it "deplorable" that Darwin, Cotter-Morison, Wm. 
Morris and others have continued the legitimate and age-sanctioned 
use of like as a conjunction. I think it " deplorable" that he should 
seek to deprive us of the freedom of speech and idiom which like gives 
us in the instances I have cited. I think also that he presses my friend 
Henry Bradley’s words in the Oxford Dictionary into a meaning that 
they hardly bear, and I wish that that scholar would give the Academy 
the opinion he is so well entitled to give, on this like question, and tell 
us whether he had any other quotations from modern writers than 
those he used in his article on like as a conjunction. 

I am sorry that Professor Tyrrell thinks my tone towards him has 
not been “conciliatory." I hoped that my chaff about his " larking 
with the functions of like " was at least good-humoured ; I really have 
the highest respect for Professor Tyrrell as a scholar when he doesn’t 
abuse like, conjunction. I am only a worker, but the worm will turn, 
when trodden on, and I’ve had to stick up for the historic use of 
" like." 

May I wind up with two anecdotes about it ? In 1864 I sent 
Tennyson my edition of the French Queste del Saint Graal. Next 
summer when he came to town he called on me; and as I was out I 
went to his hired London house for a chat. In the course of it he 
rebuked me for having used like as a conjunction in my Foreword to 
the Queste. Having been one of the Secretaries of the Philological 
Society since 1854, and also taken the English Grammar Class at the 
Working Men’s College for the same time, I said : “ But it’s good 
historic English.” “No, it isn’t,” answered he; "it’s a modern 
vulgarism that I’ve seen grow up within the last thirty years; and 
when Prince Albert used it in my drawing-room, I pulled him up for 
it, in the presence of the Queen, and told him he never ought to use it 
again.” “That's all very well,” said I, “but I’ve no doubt that the 
use is Elizabethan, and that I can send it you from Shakespeare.” 
"No, you can’t," said he; “it’s not thirty years old.” “Well, wait 
till I send it you," rejoined I, which I did, as soon as 1 got home ; and 
I think I afterwards referred him to the paper on like by Sidney 
Walker, a Fellow of his own College. Many years after, when I'd had 
my usual scull in a wager-boat on Sunday morning, I turned into 
Wm. Morris's on the Upper Mall at Hammersmith, and having had 
to answer some ignorant in a weekly about the use of like, I said to 
Morris: “ Have you ever used like as a conjunction ? ” " Certainly I 
have," answered Morris, " constantly.” " But you know there’s a set 
of prigs who declare it's vulgar and unhistorical ? ’’ " Yes, I know. 
They’re a lot of damn’d fools. Don’t mind them. It’s perfectly good 
English.” 

I hope this won’t offend Professor Tyrrell. But Morris always 
spoke out what he thought; and he once said to me, “ Don’t be a 
damn’d fool,” because I objected to the ground colours on a case he 
was painting at Bexley Heath. He also used the plainest language to 
Sir Wm. (then Mr.) Richmond, when he let the rush of water through 
a weir-gap drive his boat into the wall near Lechlade. But he was a 
dear, fine fellow, true as steel, and every one who knew him loved him. 
They will all thank Mr. Brock for his admirable paper on Morris’s 
Later Poems in the last number of the Academy. 

F. J. Fubnivall. 

P.S.—Mr. H. H. Johnson must have read Pericles very carelessly, as 
there are two clear instances of the conjunction like in it: 

like an arrow shot 

From a well-experienced archer hits the mark 

His eye doth level at, so thou ne’er return. 

I. i. 163-5 (Globe, 979/1). 

Like goodly buildings left without a roof 

Soon fall to ruin. 

II. iv. 36 (Globe, 985/2) 

See also Midsummer Night's Dream, IV. i. 170: 

But, like in sickness, did I loathe this food. 

(Globe, 175/1). 

Mr. Johnson should use Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon, and not 
publish the results of his carelessness so hastily. One clear Shelley 
instance of like, conj. is in Hellas, 1086: 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset [doesj to the skies 
The splendour of its prime. 
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Another is in the Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, A 
Fragment, 1 . 19, Works 1880, iv. 348: 

I met a maniac, like he was to me. 

From Shelley's prose, take this, from his Six Weeks' Tour, June 28-30, 
i8r6, Works 1S80, vi. 183 : 

«The sudden departure of his cherished and accustomed toil must 
have left him, like the death of a dear friend [would have done], sad and 
solitary.” 

Though perhaps some folk would say that this like stands for like to, 
not like as : which I think it represents. 

[Note. —In answer to my note on this point. Dr. Bradley has sent 
me the following postcard: 

" 13 Sep. 1906.—I have just seen Tyrrell’s note, but am really too busy 
just now to write about it. Of course he hns no right to infer from my 
remark anything about my own personal preferences, which I try to 
keep out of the Dictionary. I don’t know that I either "like” or 
“ dislike'' the idiom : as a matter of taste and fitness. I believe there 
are occasions when I should use it, and those when I should avoid it. 
The superfluous matter for I. is screwed up in boxes in the cellar of 
the Clarendon Press : if it were more easily accessible I would gladly 
send you the quotations for like conj. But I do not think there were 
very many besides those that I printed, which are sufficient to dispose 
of tire assertion that good writers do not use it. I should like, if I had 
time and energy, to discuss the question, together with some cognate 
ones, but I must leave it at present.”] F. J. F. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —There are two instances n Pericles, as Mr. H. H. Johnson will 
see by consulting Schmidt’s Shakespeare-Lexicon. (How comes it, by 
the way, that neither appears in Bartlett’s Concordance ?) I. i. 163: 

“ and like an arrow shot From alwell-experienced archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at ” (where the folio reads " as ”); and II. iv. 36 : 

“ Like goodly buildings left without a roof Soon fall to ruin.’’ With 
all respect for Dr. Furnivall, I cannot help thinking that in both these 
cases the author intended an adverb (quasi-preposition) and mixed his 
construction as he went on, for in both an adjectival phrase intervenes 
between the "like” and the verb. Another instance occurs in 
Henry V. , I. ii. 149: “the Scot on his unfurnish'd kingdom Came 
ouring, like the tide into a breach, With ample and brim fulness of 
is force” (also omitted by Bartlett), which rather confirms me in my 
view since it is so nearly equivalent to " Came pouring, like the tide, 
into a breach ” or “like the tide in a breach,” in either of which cases 
“like” would, of course, again be an adverb. Other instances in 
Shakespeare seem doubtful, but see Franz (Shakespcare-Grammatik, 

§ 431, b). Numerous examples are quoted in the New English 
Dictionary (s. v. B. 6, a), most of which, however, are easily explained 
by supposing the writer to have intended an adverb, and then 
expanded the phrase into a clause by the addition of a verb as an 
afterthought. Thus Southey: "He talks like Brunswick [did] ” and 
Darwin: “Unfortunately few have observed like you [have done]." 
But there is no getting over Morris : “ Dreading the model day like I 
■used to dread Sunday ’’ (a colloquial sentence from a private letter, if 
I remember right). 

The two phrases, one from Pericles (I. iv. 74),quoted by Mr. Johnson, 

-can hardly be parallel; " Thou speak’st like him’s [i.r., • him that is ’_ 

a very common Elizabethan ellipsis] untutor’d to repeat," and “ Tup¬ 
pence for them’s [hr., them as] learns manners." 

W. W. Greo. 

September 15 

THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Librarians should be indebted to you for the interesting notes 
on libraries and library work which you insert in your paper. As the 
notes are unsigned and therefore appear with editorial authority 
definite statements should be accurate. In your issue of this date a 
statement is repeated the accuracy of which I unhesitatingly challenge. 
I refer to the statement (p. 244, col. 1, par. 4) that the establishment 
of a national central authority for library administration would be 
“ the realisation of the dream of many librarians.’' What authority is there 
for such a statement, I should like to know ? What does the writer 
mean by “ many librarians ? ” 

I am not now writing as either a supporter or an opponent of 
“centralisation." That question is an important one and when it 
comes into the arena of practical politics will be keenly discussed, but 
meanwhile, as a librarian, I protest against it being prejudiced by a 
misleading statement in such an influential journal as tne Academy. 

George T. Shaw. 

The Athenaeum, 

Liverpool, Sept. ig. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES WITHOUT NEWSROOMS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n a recent number of the Academy, containing an editorial 
note on the exclusion of newspapers from public libraries, you appear 
to favour such exclusion and state that every reader can afford to buy 
a penny or halfpenny paper to read at home, and that those who wish 


to use the institution as a club will find a liberal supply of weekly and 
monthly papers in the magazine room. You are not alone in holding 
these views, but as they carry especial weight when published by the 
Academy, I trust you will allow me, as one who, after organising 
several public libraries, holds a contrary opinion, to give some reasons 
for doing so. , 

In the first place, among the large number of persons in search of 
employment there are many who cannot afford to buy even one news¬ 
paper each day, let alone several, such as they have the ran of in a 
public newsroom, nor have they the advantage of seeing papers 
especially representing their own trades, which will be found in all up- 
to-date newsrooms, so that although, as you state, the advertisements 
of a ft u> selected situations vacant may be provided somewhere in the 
building, the advantages of the newsroom are not by any means 
adequately met Then again as regards the ordinary reader, how 
many are there among the poorer classes whose homes consist of one 
or two small dark rooms, shared by noisy children and others, where 
reading a newspaper or anything else is a difficult, almost an impossible 
task, and to whom therefore a spacious, comfortable, and well lighted 
newsroom, to which they have free admission is a great boon ? In the 
second place those who may use the institution as a club will also find 
it wanting, as all clubs of any pretensions are supplied with several 
daily newspapers, although the members are much better able to pay 
for them to read in their own comfortable studies at home than are the 
majority of the visitors to a public newsroom. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favour of this department will be 
found in the annual reports of most of our public libraries, which give 
the newsroom attendance as double that of all the other departments 
put together. I have to-day visited a public library which possesses 
both a magazine and weekly periodical room and a newspaper room, 
and counted the readers with the following result: 



Magazine-room 


News-room 

IO A.M. 

8 

• •• 

26 

3 p.m. 

2 

... 

26 

7 P.M. 

12 

... 

25 

8 P.M, 

15 

... 

38 

9 P.M. 

9 


23 


To quote Sir J. Crichton-Browne’s recent presidential address a 
the Congress of Sanitary Inspectors. “ With all its faults the news 
paper was one of the bulwarks of society at the present time. It gave 
a world-wide horizon to the purblind and short-sighted; it was real 
and earnest in its tragedy and oomedy, while the novel was only 
make-believe. Suppress your newspaper and enlarge your lunatic 
asylums." If there is anything in this eminent physician's conten¬ 
tion, those who would suppress the public news-room incur a heavy 
responsibility. 

A. Cotgrravb. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir.—T he editorial remarks under the heading of The Literary 
Week on p. 195 of the Academy of 1st inst. are very interesting and 
suggestive. President Roosevelt's “impulsive action” must un¬ 
doubtedly give a great deal of assistance in bringing the subject more 
urgently before the notice of the public. 

It may be taken as axiomatic, that as Mr. Robert Bridges puts it, 
"The notion that the English people will go on for ever with their 
present ‘ orthography,’ as we call it, is ridiculous ’’ 

The fundamental and essential difference between spelling and 
ideography or hieroglyphic writing is that the former analyses and 
denotes the sounds of vocable, audible words, while the latter indicates 
an idea which is audibly expressed by various readers in wholly 
different language. Thus, for instance, 99 is read by an Englishman 
as ninety-nine, while a Frenchman calls it in his own language Four 
twenties Nineteen, etc. 

Now in so far as alleged spelling is unphonetic, to this extent it is 
not true spelling at all. 

To the silent reader it may be a grievous outrage that a long- 
honoured classic of Beaumont and Fletcher should be written more 
nearly as it would be read aloud instead of being presented in its 
familiar and therefore hallowed garb as traditionally spelled. But if 
our alphabet as customarily used admitted of its transcription in an 
unmistakable and easily legible representation of the grand diction of 
the authors as it formed itself in their minds and ears before it was 
committed to paper this would really be the most magnificent as well 
as the most natural and the most accurate way of preparing it for 
delivery to an audience, and they would be wholly unaware of and 
therefore unaffected by its altered dress to the reader. 

Th* whole tendency of the Academy’s editorial is but a fresh 
testimony to the fact that those who have acquired and grown familiar 
with the traditional spelling cannot reasonably be expected except in 
very rare instances to contemplate with equanimity a turmoil, an up¬ 
set, and a desecration of cherished ideals which to them has not the 
slightest utility. They may without the least necessity for shame or 
discredit own themselves very strongly prejudiced against any 
tampering with their sanctified literature. 

But is this a sufficient reason for demanding that the young and all 
succeeding generations must inherit the spelling with all its heavy 
initiatory burdens and also all the prejudice and aversion to reform 
and-progress? Assuredly not. 
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It may be granted that President Roosevelt has made a " hot¬ 
headed plunge" of which few will "accept the augury,” but this is 
not quite the same as saying that it were better left undone, and 
further that nothing of much magnitude can be accomplished in the 
near future. 

There is another and a widely different alternative. It is really 
useful and desirable so to unsettle spelling as to give it some elasticity 
and to introduce a large toleration both for reformed and also for 
imperfectly memorised spelling. The air of freedom in spelling would 
very rapidly though almost imperceptibly purify and refine it, if 
the idea that all free spelling is intolerably vulgar were once 
surmounted. But after all very little can be done with the customs of 
the learned. They can and ought to be let very much alone. 

It is quite a different thing with the unsullied minds of children. 
Here are no prejudices. Here is native logic. Here is a virgin page 
for the inscription of truth. 

Let the children be taught phonetic spelling and allowed to read an 
educational literature printed with a suitable alphabet. No doubt the 
day would rapidly come when these children would be men and 
women who would prefer new spelled books though they would have 
no difficulty with the old. Then would arrive the disturbance of the 
antiquated. This ought however to be welcomed rather than 
dreaded. It will no doubt set a task to many of those who may 
survive to see it, but on the whole it will be so great a benefit to 
literature and learning that it ought to be anticipated with delight by 
those who desire the improvement of the intelligence of the speakers 
of English and the progress of the language. 

Greevz Fvsher. 

Sept. 6. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T his is an age in which we make it a boast that we are prac¬ 
tical. Yet the more circumspect amongst us can readily see that the 
practical man is very often the man who is being borne helplessly 
along that current of materialism which seems to be developing with 
an alarming force. The reforms which sometimes sweep down upon 
us are not altogether desirable or edifying, and we are in danger of 
losing much that is valuable and beautiful because we do not wish tor 
be called unpractical, or else, because we do not readily see what is 
being sacrificed to satisfy the desire for expediency. We are told that 
a reform in spelling is necessary because we do not spell words as we 
pronounce them. Neither do we altogether repeat the Decalogue as 
we obey it. The spelling of a word is of greater importance than the 
pronunciation, for in the spelling lies the essence, and much as is the 
origin obscured, we should further cast it into oblivion if we altered 
the spelling according to phonetic rendering. In many cases, it is 
the pronunciation which has become defective. Take the word 
«• night," from German " niht." How could we think of spelling it 
“nyt," just to serve a so-called practical purpose, whilst denuding the 
word of atl its old associations, its meaning, and its poetry, to say 
nothing of essential accuracy. “ Nyt" bears no relation to the ante¬ 
cedents of “night.” In the spelling of a word, reformers seem to 
attach no importance to its poetry, its history, or its intrinsic mean¬ 
ing. So much lies in the ordinary spelling of words, that we are 
giving them more study now than ever, finding much hidden 
treasure. 

Then again arises the difficulty of words of similar pronunciation. 
“You,” and "yew” and "ewe.” Each have a different history 
which the eye more readily understands at present than if they were 
altered. We would increase the difficulties of tracing the ancestry of 
words, whilst the study of Philology would lose some of its charm. 

Lastly, in what county, or in what town or rural district of this 
country is the spelling of a word to be decided ? How am I to know 
if the Devonian’s " leddee,” and the Cockney’s “ lydee " are the same 
word. The etymological dictionary would not be able to help me, 
any more than an acquaintance with ancient languages. 

7 C. W. B. 

Sept. 5. _ 


To the Editor of The Academy 
Sir, — I am sending you some other Teddy-bus lines: 

Thb Next Stroke. 

As Teddy forces us to spell 
According to his view of spelling, 

He ought the negroes to compel 
Tor change their antiquated smelling. 

Spelling Expansion. 

Were Teddy Roosevelt the Czar, 
He’d do what Russia wants— 

Retain the vowels as they are, 

But clip the consonants. 

Then, with the strenuosity 
That prompts his every plan. 

He’d propagate his Spelling-Bee 
Thro’ China and Japan, 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Si*,—I f I might make a portmanteau proverb, I should say : a 
multitude of counsellors spoil the broth; for I find that the suggestions 
of ^Messrs. Phipson, Drummond and others confound my confusion in 


this matter. In the same letter I note fusileer, nurish, and acustic; also 
fild (field) and tipe. Another gives reform ash on and fashon in the same 
sentence. Word and wurdz also occur in the same letter, and both 
long and short vowels come before single consonants. It is not, so 
far, a promising outlook for the “scientific,” “logical,” “simplified ” 
spelling. Will it ever be any better ? Will not personal taste still 
cause dissent and variation in spite of all academic rulings ? 

I should like to see some attempts at an improved spelling of: " the 
solemn soldier sought a sort of solder." They would all be 
different. 

If I were to read, “ He had been soing all day," I should not know 
whether an agriculturist or a tailor were referred to, without help from 
the context; but surely we do not strengthen a language when we 
make it rely more than before upon context People who read much 
do so by the sight of words, not by the sound of them. Where is the 
great call for phonetics in symbols ? Reading aloud is akin to con¬ 
versation, where spelling does not come in. 

Again I am sure my joy would be alloyed at reading: 

Kum liv widh me and be mih lav 
And we will all dhe plezhers proov. 


My eye would be defrauded of its sight-rhyme—one of the subtle 
delights of poetry. 

It seems to me that the gentlemen who are so keen upon this 
upheaval are just the very ones who might have been expected to rub 
along without it. If any one felt a dire need for it, surely it would be 
the man in the street, and the poor bothered folk lacking etymological 
lore; those who waste their lives writing duplicate consonants and 
final e's. But do these folk have any difficulty in life, or in the enjoy¬ 
ment of literature, from these causes ? They are alive to the most 
delicate shades of meaning in their language, reading and writing books 
and newspapers with astonishing facility. They seem content and 
are a prosperous nation of shopkeepers. Only the few scholarly 
agitators —the real pedants after all—are for disturbing a pleasant and 
efficient state of things by an upheaval that must result in chaos and 
consternation for years to come. 

As to the poor infant at school, Mr. Yoxall has, I think, said the 
real truth. The recollections of my own infancy confirm him abso¬ 
lutely, for my part. Yet the imagined trials of the infant constitute 
the chief plea and argument of the reformers. 

One point more. Supposing a phonetic system could be established 
to suit all, would not the inevitable changes in pronunciation soon 
render it obsolete ? On the whole, is the game worth the candle ? 

F. C. Tilney. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS 
To the Editor of The Acaobmv 

Sir,— With reference to the letters by Mr. Stronach and " E. M. C.” 
will you permit me to point out that, as suggested by the late 
Mr. Samuel Butler, it is quite possible that some of the sonnets were 
written by a "concealed poet” for somebody else to use. That, 
however, could hardly have been the case as regards the first seven¬ 
teen sonnets which were manifestly addressed to William Herbert in 
1597, when he was seventeen years of age, and was being urged by his 
relations and friends to marry Bridget Vere, who was Lord Burghley's 
granddaughter and Francis Bacon’s cousin. (See William. Herbert in 
" Dictionary of National Biography.”) 

Ambrose T. Peyton. 


CO-EDUCATION 
To the Editor of the Academy 

g IK| _Mr. Russell, writing as a co-educationist, says ha has never 

heard or suspected a foul word in his school. “Can any master of 
any boys’ school say the same ? ” he asks. Yes, certainly, Mr. Russell 
and the co-educationists have not the monopoly of morality. I have 
the good fortune to work in a small private boarding school, with only 
twenty boys in it and I know that the tone is pure. I say this after a 
good deal of experience of impurity amongst boys, and without any 
arrogant presumption that I should never fail. 

To secure purity there must be individual sympathy, perfect frank¬ 
ness and a pretty strenuous life. Certainly it is good for boys and 
girls to be friends; it is wholly unnecessary for them to come 
together in school. Boy and girl friendships, when they become at 
all specialised, are apt, under the most natural conditions, to become 
either silly or disturbing. It is just as well to keep these risks out of 
the school. There are plenty of other difficulties. 

Swiss friends have told me that in their schools the boys and girls 
do not play together much. At college the “mixed" classes are 
possible because the mixing does not occur. A Swiss teacher who 
was a strong co-educationist came to my school. I did not argue 
with him, but he became an advocate of separate schools. He saw 
that we could here be on terms with the boys that would have been 
impossible if girls had been with them. We could not do our best for 
the boys, if the girls were there too. . ,. 

Surely this is natural. Boy and girl natures are different, they 
should be different, the same methods do not apply to both and mixed 
are not desirable in dealing with a class. A boy from an 
elementary school drew my attention to this. Besides, in training a 
boy we should aim at producing a mam, in training a girl at producing 
a vnenem. It fa serious it 1 class and in school to have twe esaantially 
different aims, aad to try to follow both. Fee my own part 1 know 
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how to deal with a boy and how to win him, I should be quite at a 
loss with girls, for the same methods would not apply. 

Of course co-education is possible , but my conviction is that in the 
long run its results will prove unsatisfactory. Said a Headmaster in 
the States to a friend of mine, “ If you had asked me about co¬ 
education five years ago I should have been strongly in favour of it, 
but now I am not so sure." We cannot in fact expect the most whole¬ 
some results by ignoring sex-differences and differences of aim. 

Magister. 

Sept. 18. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND AJBT. 

Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Report, 1903-4. 138 x ioj - 

Pp. x, 314. Calcutta : Government Printing Office. 

[Contains a great many beautiful half-tone and other illustrations.] 

ART. 

Hind, C. Lewis. The Education of an Artist. With 91 full-page illustra¬ 
tions. 9 + 5}. Pp. 258. Btack.7s.6d.net. 

[See the ACADEMY of September 15, p. 267.] 

The Connoisseur's Library. Cunynghame, Henry H. F.uropean Enamels. 
ioJ x 74 - Pp- * y i. 188. Methuen, 25s. net. 

[From early Gaulish enamelling to the modern revival, with a chapter on 
enamelling in ancient times. Frontispiece in colour and over sixty other 
illustrations. Index.] 

Surrey. Painted by Sutton Palmer; described by A. R. Hope Moncrieff- 
9 x 6i. Pp. 252. Black. 20s. net. 

[The illustrations—there are seventy-five—maintain a higher level than 
several other volumes in the same series ; sketch-map at end.] 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Letters and Recollections of George Washington : being letters to Tobias Lear 
and others between 1790 and 1799, showing the First American in the 
management of his estate and domestic affairs. With a diary of 
Washington's last days kept by Mr. Lear. Illustrated from rare old 
portraits, photographs and engravings. 9^x6}. Pp. xiv. 289. Constable, 
X2S. 6d. net. 

[The title-page, as above, sufficiently explains the scope of the book. 
Tobias Lear, as we learn from the intioduction by his grand daughter, 
Mrs. Louisa Lear Eyre, was tutor to Washington's children and after¬ 
wards his private secretary till Washington’s death, besides being his 
military aide. To him Washington entrusted the management of his 
household and estates, and the letters show that the First American had 
a capital head for the small details of business. Excellent illustrations. 
No index.] 

Memoirs of the Count de Catrie: a Record of the Extraordinary Events in the 
Life of a French Royalist during the War in La Vend be and of his Flight 
to Southampton, where he followed the humble occupation of a Gardener. 
With an introduction by FrAdAric Masson, and appendices and notes by 
Pierre ArmAdAe Pichot and others. Photogravure portrait of the author 
and other illustrations. Lane, 6si 

Jewish Worthies Series. Vol. II. Liber, Maurice. Rashi, translated from 
the French by Adele Siold. 7X4J. Pp. 278. Published for the Jewish 
Historical Society of England by Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

[Rashi was a Rabbi who died at Troyes in 1105. M. Liber regards him as 
the best exponent of French Judaism in the middle ages, and adds “ His 
name is most prominently connected with Rabbinical literature—and it is 
always Rashi who was referred to." Notes and index.] 

Gambier, Captain J. W. Links in my Life on Land and Sea. 9 x 5J. 
Pp. 452. Unwin, 15s. net. 

[See the Academy of September 15, p. 267.] 

CHILDREN'S BOOHS. 

Stables, Gordon. The City at the Pole. 7J x $j. Pp. 35a. Nisbet, 3s. 6d. 

[A story of mystery and adventure, for boys and girls.] 

Layard, Arthur. Billy Mouse. 5J x 4}. Pp. 88. Nisbet, is. net. and 
is. 6d. net. 

[The story of kind-hearted Timothy Titus, the Mouse, the Monkey, the 
Bear and the Lucky Stone. Large print. Twenty illustrations in colour 
by the author.] 

The Story of the Teasing Monkey. By the author of " Little Black Mingo,” 
etc., 5x34. Pp. 143. Nisbet, is. net. and is. 6d. net. 

[The troubles and final escape of Jacko. An ingenious and amusing little 
story with 35 coloured pictures.] 

Coupin, H.; and Lea, John. The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts. 
With 27 illustrations. 8 x 5I. Pp. 356. Seeley, 5s. 

Elliot, G. F. Scott. The Romance of Plant Life. With 34 illustrations. 
8 x sJ. Pp. 380. Seeley, jjs. 

[Two additions to Messrs. Seeley's Library of Romance: a good series 
of books for boys. We must protest against the advertisement printed 
on the back of the title-page.] 

Scott, G. Firth. The Romance of the Polar Exploration. With 94 illustra¬ 
tions. 8 xsj. Pp. 351. Pearson, ss. 

[An addition to a series similar in scope to Messrs. Seeley’s.] 

Hyrst, H. W. G. Adventures in the Great Deserts. With 16 illustrations- 
8 x 5J. Pp. 341. Seeley, 5s. 

[Uniform with “ Adventures on the Great Rivers.’’] 

Wood, iWalter. Survivors’ Tales of Great Events. 8x54. Pp. 263- 
Cassell, 3s. 6d. 

[’’Each of these stories," the author states, "is based on one or more 
personal interviews with the survivor of the event described." The 
"events" include such historic incidents as the holding of Rorke's 
Drift, the storming of the redan at Sebastopol, and the wreck of the 
Birkenhead. An admirable gift-book for boys of, say, fourteen and 
upwards.] 


DRAMA. 

Dillon, Arthur; Ring Arthur Pendragon. 6| x sj. Pp. 203. Mathews, 
4s. 6d. net. 

[Mr. Dillon is making his name as a writer of poetic dramas. The present 
tragedy is founded on Malory and on the verse of Dr. Sebastian Evans.] 

EDUCATION. 

Universidad Central de Espafla. Memoria del Curso de 1904 a 1903 y 
Anuario del de 1905 A 1906 de su distrito universitario que publica la 
Sceretaria General. 124 x 9. Pp. 56. Madrid : Imprenta Colonial, n.p. 
[The year book of the Central University of Madrid. Tl:e figures seem to 
show that the three most popular courses are science, medicine, and 
social science. ] 

Hill, Caroline Southwood. Notes on Education, for Mothers and Teachers. 
74x5. Pp. 122. Seeley, rs. 6d. net. S " . tE 11 ' 

[Essays on education: "General Principles"; “The Will"; “The 
Intellect”; "On Certain Faculties"; "On Some Faults and Habits": 

“ Memoranda of Observations and Experiments in Education."] 

Government of Madras : Educational Department. Report on the Adminis 
tration of the Government Museum and Connemara Public Library for 
the year 1903-1906. 134x84. Pp. 13. n.f.s. 

Extracts for Composition in French for Middle and Senior Classes. With 
references to Heath's •' Practical French Grammar." Edited byJ.E. 
Mansion. 74 x 5. Pp. in. Harrap, n.p. 

The “ Andromache" of Euripides. Edited, with introduction, notes, voca* 
bulary, and appendix, by Gilbert Norwood. 74x5. Pp. 151. Murray. 
2s. 6d. 

Smith, the late Sir William. A First Greek Course. Containing Accidence, 
Syntax, and Exercises for the Use of ithe Lower Forms in Schools and 
for Private Students. Initia Graeca. Part 1 . New and Revised edition. 
74x5. Pp. 208. Murray, 3s. 6d. 

Boyd, Christine. Les PC terms de la Tamise. The Wanderings of Pierre 
and Maurice in England. With notes and exercises. Modem Language 
Series. 68x44. Pp. 120. Dent, n.p. 

Heaton, Ellis W. A Scientific Geography. Book II .— The British Isles. 
74x5. Pp. 137. Ralph. Holland, 1s.6d.net. 

Robert, Frank R. Dent's First Spanish Book (Primer Libro de Lengua 
Castellano). 68x44. Pp. 184. Dent, n.p. 

Bygott, John; and Jones, A. J. Law-ford. The King’s English and How to 
Write It. Ninth Edition, revised. 74x5. Pp, 253. Jarrold, is. 6d. 
net. 

Bygott, John ; and Jones, A. J. Lawford. Points in Punctuation, or How to 
Punctuate the King's English. 74 x 5- Pp. 105. Jariold, is. net. 

FICTION. 

Penrose, Mrs. H. H. Rachel the Outsider. 74x5. Pp. 311. Chapman A 
Hall, 6s. 

Meade, L. T. In the Flower of Her Youth. 7J x 54. Pp. 308. Nesbit, 6s. 

Clarke, Marion Cosmo. An Anglo-French Maid. 74x5. Pp- 256 
Drane, 6s. 

[Shows little originality or literary skill. "‘Not worthy! My own, my 
darling.' Her arms were round her and he wasstraining her to his breast, 
and then the conversation became incoherent so we will leave them to 
their newly-found bliss." We fancy we have read a similar ending 
before, though we should hesitate to accuse the author of conscious 
plagiarism. 

F'itchett, W. M. Ithuriels Spear. 8x54. Pp. 436. Charles H. Kelly. 6s. 
[A novel of adventure intended presumably for the young, with a strong 
nonconformist bias and plenty of good morals, but very little truth to 
life.] 

Biggs, A. H. Ivy. 74 * 54 - Pp-176. Drane, 3s. 6d. 

[The author seems very much in earnest, but we think he has missed his 
vocation. The writing is crude in the extreme. In the opening chapter 
the man who tells the story, seeing a little child in tears, addresses her 
thus : " Pardon me, my little lady, but, having experienced in my halcyon 
days some small portion of that injustice from which you are now 
apparently suffering, perhaps I may be allowed to offer you the sympathy 
ol an old but true beart.”J 

Dudeney, Mrs. Henry. Gossips Green. With 8 illustrations by Paul Hardy. 

8 x s 4 - Pp. 37a. Cassell, 6s. (See p. 286.) 

Whadcoat, Gordon Cuming. The Balance. 74 x 5. Pp. 320. Greening, 6s. 

d’Anethan, Baroness Albert. It Happened in Japan. With coloured frontis¬ 
piece by Willard Straight. 7 Sxj 4. Pp. 323. Brown, Langham, 6s. 
[Published last year in Japan. The Baroness Albert d'Anethan is the sister 
of Mr. Rider Haggard and the wife of the Belgian Minister at Tokyo.] 

Lucas, E, V. Listener's Lure. 78x54. Pp. 286. Methuen, 6s. (See p. 286.) 

Frensser., Gustav. Holy/and. Translated from the German by Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. 78 x 5. Pp. 376. Constable, 6s. 

Watson, Kathleen. The Gaiety of Raima. 7IX54. Pp. 360. Brown, 
Langham, 6s. 

[Fatma is a girl of mixed Arab and French blood, who marries an English 
nobleman wintering in Algeria, just before his death. The greater part 
of the book is devoted to her introduction to, and experiences in, English 
society.] 

Reynolds, Mrs. Fred. Hotel of Hateldean. 8x54. Pp. 333. Hurst A 
Blackett, 6s. 

Yardley, Maud H. Sinless. 7S x 54. Pp. 252. Sisley, 6s. 

HISTORY. 

Acton, John Edward Emerich, first Baron. Lectures on Modern History. 

' Edited with an introduction by John Neville Figgis, and Reginald Vere 
Laurence. 9jx6. Pp. xix, 362. Macmillan.ios.net. 

[Lord Acton's nineteen professorial lectures for 1899-1901, with his 
Inaugural Lecture on the study of history delivered in June 1895. The 
Introduction deals with his University work exclusively. Inan Appendix 
is the letter to the contributors to the Cambridge Modern History, 
setting forth Lord Acton's ideals and aims. Index.] 
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LITBBATURE. 

Cestrc, Charles. La Revolution franfaise et Us poltes anglais (1789-1809). 
9J X 5$. Pp. 576. Paris : Hachette, 7s. 6d. 

[Whereas, Mr. Cestre observes, the French Revolution scarcely affected 
French literature at the time—the classical poetry remaining intact during 
the social upheaval—in England not a few young poets were inspired by 
the events and developments in France. His book is devoted to a learned 
and philosophical examination of Wordsworth, Coleridge and the others, 
and of the whole movement in English letters, j 

Wiilker, Geh. Hofrat Professor Dr. Richard. Geschichte der Englischen 
Literatur von den iiltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. Zweite, neubear- 
beitet und verruehrte Auflage, Hand I. 104x74, Pp. viii, 433. 
Leipzig and Vienna : Verlag des Bibtiographischen Instituts. m. 10. 

[This volume goes from Anglo-Saxon to the Revolution. Its main value to 
English readers lies in its fine and plentiful illustrations, portraits, 
facsimiles, etc.] 

Visitor, William. Shakespeare’s Pronunciation. A Shaktspeare Reader in 
the old spelling and with a phonetic transcription. 7$ x 5$. Pp. xii, 179. 
Nutt, 3s. 6d. net. (See p. 280 ) 

Boraston, J. Maclair. Professor Steal and Spelling Reform. A Criticism. 
84 x 5 i- Sherratt & Hughes, 6 d. net. 

[Mr. Boraston's point is that, whereas the first inventors of a written 
language had only the spoken language to guide them, we have to 
consider whether the phonetics we propose to adopt conform as well as 
the older spelling to the etymological elements preserved in that older 
spelling, so that in (seeing the new written formula: we shall recognise 
as readily their historical (i.e., their fundamental) meaning. The answer 
is, of course, no; and his conclusion is that where etymology is wrong 
we must put it right, and thus conform our speech to our spelling, not our 
spelling to our speech.] 

Stephens, Walter. Don Quixote : a literary study. 9 x 6J. Pp. 19. Cassells, 
6d. net. 

[A commonplace and hackneyed essay.] 

MATHEMATICS 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. xxviii, No. 3. 12x9}. Pp. 104. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, n.p. 

[Contents: The Geometry of Differential Elements of the Second Order 
with respect to the group of all Point Transformations, by Edward 
Kasner; Gyroscopes and Cyclones, by F. G. B. Cordeiro; On the 
Primitive Groups of Class Ten, by W. A. Manning ; On Certain unicursal 
twisted Curves, by Virgil Snyder ; and part of Functions of Three Real 
Independent Variables, by H. L. Coar.j 

MILITARY. 

Gaskell, H. S. With Lord Methuen in South Africa. February 1900 to 
June 1901. Being some Notes on the War, with Extracts from Letters 
and Diaries. 7$ x si- Pp- 349- Drane, 6s. 

[The author, after having been certified as “ medically unfit" and twice 
rejected, went to South Africa with the Yeomanry. Most of the book 
consists of extracts from his diary: for the most part unexciting records 
of the sort of incidents which befall the soldier in war. Mr. Gaskell's 
book comes a few years loo late. ] 

Maitland, Major H. R. S. Sponsors or Conscription: an attempt to solve 
the recruiting problem. 7J x 4j. Pp. 5a. Printed by Wyman and 
Sons, is. 

[Put briefly, Major Maitland's scheme is that Government should guarantee 
post-service careers for both long-service and short-service men; that 
each recruit should then be vouched for by a sponsor, who should receive 
an allowance of one shilling a day during the service of his or her 
nominee. The result would be, in his opinion, a great increase in the 
number of recruits, and recruits of the right sort, with a minimum of 
wastage and much economy. His plan is thoroughly and statistically 
worked out.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Paul, Herbert. Stray Leaves. 7$ x 5J. Pp. 308. Lane, 5s. net. 

[Ten essays which have appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After and 
the Independent Review. The subjects are: " Bishop Creighton " ; 
"George Eliot” ; “The Study of Greek”; “The Novels of Peacock " ; 
"The Religion of the Greeks"; "Bishops and Historians"; "Horae 
Subsectivae" ; "Charles Lamb”; "The Author of ’lonica"’; and 
"Winston’s Churchill's ‘Life of Lord Randolph Churchill.'"] 
(See p. 378.) 

The Secret Life t being The Book of an Heretic. 78x5$. Pp.313. Lane, 6s. 

[A series of papers—fifty-six in all—on widely-different subjects, from “The 
Pleasures of Pessimism,”** Moral Pauperism” or " The Value of a Soul," 
to “The Modern Woman and Marriage," “The Ideal Husband," or 
" Concerning Elbows on the Table.”] 

Warden, S. Kathleen. Hnmorous Sidelights on a Scotch Tour. 74x5. 
Pp. 339. Drane, 6s. 

[The '* sidelights ” can scarcely be described as humorous. The jests are 
of a very " cheap ” order ; the author has not yet learned how to construct 
sentences ; and the printing is the worst we have seen for some consider¬ 
able time.] 

POETBY. 

Apotheosis : A Poem. Pp. 44. as. net. Wild Oats. Pp. 63. as. 6d. net. 
Each 7 x 4j|. Mathews, The Woodlands Press. 

[Religious and philosophical poems by an anonymous author. "Apothe¬ 
osis" is a sort of drama of Heaven and Hell, which aims at showing 
that the sects have lost the original message of Christianity, and that man 
for his redemption needs *' a simpler faith. “ Wild Oats " is apparently 
an earlier work, in which the writer seeks to build up a "tolerable 
house of life." The poems show high accomplishment and a true 
lyrical gift. The drama suffers from inexact thought and a theme too 
large for its treatment.] 

Nott, Vernon. Summer Days and other Verses. 78x54. Pp.96. Greening, 
as. 6d. net. 

[Verses in many metres, and recalling many masters. They are sincere 
and not unmusical, but entirely undistinguished.] 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

The Gentleman's Magazine. New series. Vol. ccc. February to June 1906. 
8J x 58. Pp. 571. 45 Great Russell Street, W.C. 

[The first volume under the editorship of Mr. A. H. Bullen. For good 
miscellaneous reading, biographical, antiquarian, literary and so forth, 
there is nothing like the older volumes of Sylvanus Urban's magazine : 
it looks as if the new editor were going to equal the success of his not 
immediate predecessors. This volume is packed with good things. 
Index.] 

Watson, E. H. Lacon. Hints to young authors. 74x5. Pp. 17a. Brown, 
Langham, as. net. 

(A dainty little reprint of Mr. Watson's amusing and instructive papers.] 

The Works of Mrs. Gaskell: Cranford, and other Tales. The Knutsford 
edition. In eight volumes—vol. ii. 7$ x 54. Pp. xxxiii, 550. Smith, 
Elder, 4s. 6d. net. 

[See the Academy of August 25, p. 186. Vol. ii. contains : “ Cranford " ; 
"Christmas Storms and Sunshine"; "Lizzie Leigh"; “The Well of 
Pen Morfa " ; “ The Moorland Cottage" ; “ The Heart of John Middle- 
ton " ; "Disappearances"; "The Old Nurse's Story" ;“ Morton Hall " ; 

" Trails and Stories of the Huguenots” ; " My French Master " ; " The 
Squire's Story."] 

Dumas's Memoirs of a Physician (3 vols).; and Aseanio. Illustrated. 
7^x5. Dent.2S.6d.net. 

[Reprinted from American Plates.] 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm. Translated bY Edward FitzGerald. 54 x 3 $. 
Pp -75 ( = » 5 °)- E. Grant Richards, 6 d. net and is. net. 

(The 1859 text. Alternate blank pages.] 

Haggard, H. Rider. The People of the Mist. Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 
8J x 58. Pp. 218. Newnes’s Sixpenny Novels Illustrated. 

[Eight illustrations.] 

Worboise, Emma Jane. The Wife's Trials or Lilian Grey. A novel. 
Popular Edition. 84 x 58. Pp. 124. Allenson, 6d. 

[First published in 1858.] 

Hobbes, John Oliver. The .Flute of Pan. New edition. 88 x 6. Pp. 126. 
Long, 6d. 

[Paper covers ] 

SCIENCE. 

Thurston, Edgar. Ethnographic Notes on Southern India. With 40 plates. 
8^x64. Pp. viii, 580. Madras: Government Press, 6s. 

[Mr. Thurston is the Superintendent of Ethnography, Madras, and of the 
Madras Government Museum. He is compiling a large work on this 
subject; meanwhile he sends out this "farrago,” as he calls it, in the hope 
of arousing interest.i His chapters deal with marriage and death 
customs and ceremonies, omens, evil eye, torture, slavery, Infanticide, 
dress, names and many other interesting things; and the illustrations, 
from photographs, are useful.] 

Turner, W. Pickett, M.D. Tuberculosis : its origin and extinction. 74 x 5. 
Pp. xii, 96. Black. 

[Dr. Turner’s contention is that tuberculosis comes only of eating tuber¬ 
culous meat and drinking tuberculous milk, and that the best way to 
prevent the disease is to give our cattle plenty of light and sunshine 
which kill the bacillus. For this same reason he considers the "open- 
air" treatment might be replaced by treatment in a conservatory of 
properly devised glass.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Smith, S. C. Kaines. The Elements of Greek Worship. 78x5. Pp. 154. 
Griffiths, 2S. 6d. net. 

[See the Academy of September 15, p. 267.] 

Westcott, the late Brooke Foss. St. Paul’s Apostles to the Ephesians. The 
Greek Text with notes and addenda. 9x58. Pp. lxviii, 212, Macmillan 
10s. 6d. 

[Completed by the Rev. J. M. Schulof from the notes and the manuscripts 
left by the Bishop of Durham. Exactly how much is Westcott and how 
much Mr. Schulof, the readerwill discover from the Preface ; but evidently 
the Bishop's executors entrusted the editor'with a very difficult task.] 

The International Critical Commentary. A Critical and Exegetical Com¬ 
mentary on the Book of Psalms, by Charles Augustus Briggs and Emilie 
Grace Briggs. In two volumes. Vol i. 84x6. Pp. no, 433. Edin¬ 
burgh : Clarke, 10s. 6d. 

[Dr. Briggs, who is a Professor at the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, has been at work on the Psalms for forty years. A long introduc¬ 
tion on Text, Higher Criticism, Canonicity, and Interpretation ; then 
the commentary, the Psalms being arranged in measured lines, and most 
of them in equal strophes. Translations based on English official 
versions.] 

Swete, Henry Barclay. The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek text with 
introduction, notes and indices. 9x58- Pp. ccxv, 335. Macmillan, 15s. 

[A sequel to Dr. Swete's Commentary on Mark. His aim has been to 
provide the English student, and especially the clergy, with a book taking 
account of the large accession to knowledge made in recent years, which 
may help them to approach the Apocalypse “with an assurance of its 
prophetic character, chastened by a frank acceptance of the light which 
the growth of knowledge has cast and will continue to cast-upon it." The 
text is independently studied, and the interpretations offered are those 
which seemed to arise out of the writer's own words viewed in connection 
with his circumstances and general purpose. Index of Greek words, and 
Index. Maps and illustrations.] 

The Interlinear Bible: The Authorised Version and the Revised Version, 
together with the marginal notes of both versions and central references. 
9x6. Pp. xxxv, 1552. Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Shows the Authorised and Revised Versions at a glance. The method 
adopted is to print in large type such words as are common to both 
Versions. Where there is a difference between the Versions, however 
minute, the one line of large type divides into two parallel lines of smaller 
type, of which the upper gives the separate reading of the Revised and the 
lower that of the Authorised Version.] 
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Schnedermann, Dr. Georg. Das Wort von /Create : religions geschichtlicb 
und dogmatich beleuchtet. Ein Beitrag lUr Versliindigung liber die 
Grundlagen des christlichen Glaubers. 8J x 5J. Pp. 74. GUtersloh : 
Bertelsmann. 

Taylor, John W. The Coming of the Saints. Imaginations and Studies in 
Early Church History and Tradition. With 26 illustrations. 9 x 5J. 
Pp 326. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 

[•• The main theory that I propose to consider and develop in the following 
pages,” says Mr. Taylor, “is one of Hebrew or Hebrew-Phcenician 
missions extending from Palestine to all the old Phoenician colonies in 
the very earliest years of Christendom. It is based on the records of Holy 
Scripture; it is supported by many old writings and traditions. But it 
is more than this. It is a theory of missions conducted by the inner circle 
of disciples who were brought into immediate contact with Jesus at 
Capernaum and Jerusalem."] 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Lloyd, Albert B. Uganda to Khartoum. Life and adventure on the Upper 
Nile. With a preface by Victor Buxton. 80 illustrations. 9x6. Pp. 
xii, 312. Unwin, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Experiences during five years’ residence in the Northern Provinces of the 
Uganda Protectorate. Deals briefly with missionary efforts amongst the 
Pagan tribes of the Dark Continent. Maps and index.] 

Cooper, A. N. With Knapsack and Note Book. 74 x 5. Pp. 303. A. Brown 
& Sons, 3s. 6d. 

[Describes walking tours in some of the northern countries of Europe— 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Scotland. Mr. Cooper—the author of 
*' The Tramps of a Walking Parson" and similar books—is the Vicar of 
Filey, Yorks, and an enthusiastic pedestrian. The book before us is 
written in the fresh, breezy style which marked his former works.] 

Steggall, J. E. A. Picturesque Perthshire. The Shire Series. 7jx5j. 
Pp. 174. Valentine, 25 . 6d. net. 

[Mr. Steggall's book is mainly topographical. He explains in a commend¬ 
able modest preface that the limits of the series precluded a detailed 
consideration of many subjects which might otherwise have found a place 
in his volume; and he has followed the plan of dividing the country into 
five districts and describes what he terms “a rough itinerary.” Forty 
illustrations and a map.] 

Stewart, B. My Experiences of the Island of Cyprus. Illustrated from photo¬ 
graphs by the author. 74x5. Pp. 260. Skeffington, 6s. 

[The material from which this book has been compiled was collected on 
two occasions : first, when the author was engaged on railway work in 
the island of Cyprus, and had therefore unusual opportunities to observe 
the life of the natives ; and second, when—two years later—being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean he visited Cyprus again, and gave up his time 
childly to sight-seeing.] 

Lucas, E. V. A Wanderer in London. With 16 illustrations in Colour by 
Nelson Dawson, and thirty-six other illustrations. 7|X5j. Pp. 305. 
Methuen, 6s. 

[A companion book to Mr. Lucas's “ Wanderer in Holland." See p. 275.] 

Prance in Eighteen Hundred and Two. Described in a Series of Contem¬ 
porary Letters by Henry Redhead Yorke. Edited and revised, with a 
biographical appendix by J. A. C. Sykes and Richard Davey. 7f x 5$. 
Pp. 361. Heinemann, 6s. 

[These letters were written during a visit to France in 1802, after Henry 
Redhead had adopted the name of Yorke, says Mr. Davey in his Preface, 
with the object of “ exposing the fruits of a tyrannical and corrupt form 
of government, whose wires were pulled by unscrupulous miscreants in the 
oft-blasphemed names of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.’' A limited 
edition was printed after the author's death; the reprint before us has 
been pruned by Lady Sykes to a third of its original size.] 


EDUCATION BOOKS 

[The following were received too late for insertion in last 
week’s Education Supplement.] 

Dr. T. G. Tucker’s Frogs of Aristophanes is a new volume in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s Classical Series (3s. 6d. net). The editor 
aims at giving, besides critical and linguistic commentary, an 
exegesis of the play as “ a true creation of wit and humour 
presented in an actual theatre before an actual audience." 
This aim he fulfils well in his introduction (69 pages); then 
come text, notes, and indices Greek and English. Certain new 
readings and interpretations, into which weTiave not space to 
enter, besides the spirit and vigour of the whole book make it 
valuable for undergraduates and upper forms of schools. 
Mr. Tempsky, of Vienna, sends us the second edition of Dr. G. 
Schreider’s Schulenkommentar zu Platons A pologie des Sokratcs 
und Kriton (ik.), which contains also the commentary on the 
closing chapters of the Phaedo and Alcibiades’s eulogy of 
Socrates from the Symposium. 

German Commercial Practice connected with the export and 
import trade to and from Germany, the German colonies and 
the countries where German is the recognised language of 
commerce, by Graham and Oliver (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.), has 
reached its Part II., which concerns model letters, conversa¬ 
tional exercises, exercises for translation into German and 
abbreviations, all commercial in subject-matter. It is a book 
of great value to all who wish to carry on business in German. 


Theoretical and Practical Physics, by A. H. Mackenzie (Mac¬ 
millan, is.), is a little book adapted to meet the mechanics and 
physics course proposed by ihe Board of Education, or the 
requirements of the mechanics and physics course in the Day 
Preparatory Grade Schools and the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Its method is wholly experiinental. Diagrams in 
the text. 

Elementary Arithmetical Graphs, by W. Mudie (6d.), is a new 
volume in Messrs. Jack’s Mathematical Series, explaining 
simply the use of Graphs as applied to the representation of 
statistics and the solution of problems in arithmetic. 

Book IV. of the Look-about-You Nature Study Books of Messrs. 
Jack, by Mr. Thomas W. Hoare, deals with objects in Nature 
of several kinds, in the form of conversations, by which the 
child is taught to observe for himself. Illustrations in colour 
and line. 

Geographical Gleanings, by the Rev. F. R. Burrows (Philip, 
is. 6d. net), is a book we should like to see in the hands of 
every teacher of geography—and in the hands of every teacher 
who neglects the subject. To an excellent series of readers— 
The English Counties—Messrs. Blackie have now added Middle¬ 
sex (8d.) A brief historical and geographical account of the 
county is given, only the more salient features being dwelt on. 
The same firm publish a good historical sketch of London 
from early times to the present day: London: historical and 
descriptive, by Ben Jonson (is. 6d.); and Our English Towns and 
Villages, by H. R. Wilton Hall (is. 6d.)—an excellent reader 
which makes no pretence to be anything other than an intro¬ 
duction to the study of the history of the customs, manners 
and so on of our ancestors. The book is written in plain and 
simple language and should fill a distinct want. 

School and Garden : a gardening story with practical hints on 
school gardening, by Walter P. Wright (Cassell) is a book 
which will appeal to few children and fewer masters or 
mistresses. The “practical hints" are well enough in their 
way, but the story is of a goody-goody type which we regard 
as unhealthy and pernicious. 

An edition of The Simpler Poems of William Wordsworth, 
edited by Edward Hutton, with an introduction and a glossary 
which explains the meaning of such words as “ pains ’* have 
been issued by Messrs. Deut (3d.) We do not fancy that the 
child who requires that sort of appendix needs an introduction 
containing facts about Wordsworth’s father and mother or his 
school-days. 

Standard Plays for Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools : 
Scenes from the Great Novelists, by Elsie Fogerty (Sonnen- 
schein, 6d.) should prove useful to mistresses tf gttl’s schools 
who are constantly perplexed by the ever recurring question 
of what to act at term ends. The adaptations are from “ The 
Abb At” ; “The Mill on the Floss’’; “ Adam Bede” ; and “ A 
Christmas Carol"; and there are costume plates by Isabel 
Bonus. 

Messrs. Jarrold send us a third edition of Messrs. Bygott 
and Jones’s Points in Pronunciation (is. net) and a ninth 
edition of their The King’s English (is. 6d.), but we see no 
reason to alter our former verdict. Neither Mr. John Bygott 
nor Mr. A. J. Lawford Jones possesses the qualifications 
essential in those who would instruct youth in punctuation or 
literature. 

Exercises in Spelling, Dictation, and Composition for Middle 
Forms (Relfe, 6d.), is a cheap and useful little book; our only 
objection is to the attempts to explain words such as “ deign ’’ 
by the still more difficult “synonym for condescend 1 “ What 
child who did not understand "deign” would understand 
"synonym” ? 

Literature as an Aid to Teaching, by Alan Northman 
(Sunday School Union, is. net), at almost every page invites 
the criticism we cannot find space for; but it is in some 
respects interesting, and pupil-teachers might do worse than 
glance through it, carefully rejecting the list provided at the 
end of the book. We read that “ there is not one [book] that 
is not worthy of a permanent place in any library,” yet Mr. 
Hall Caine is there I Paradise Lost has been omitted from the 
list “because it has not been [the author’s] fortune to know 
any one who had a familiar acquaintance with that poem 
beyond the connecting of it (sic) with a certain drudgery in 
schooldays ” I 


SCHOFIELD O JESSOP (Ltd.) art acknowledged to be 
Welt qualified by experience and training to advise parents 
and guardians In the choice of a School or Tutor. - 
217 PtocadlUf, W 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO. S UST. 

THE NEW PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY: 

A StR'ESOF POPULAR ESSAYS ONPHYsicALANO 

CmMMLSUWmBrW. A. SHENSTONE, F.K S . Senior 
Master in Clifton College; Author of “The Life and Work of 
Justus von Liebig, etc. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [fn the Press . 

THE UPTON LETTERS. 

By MTHUH CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
FoUow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. With a New Preface. 73.6d. net. 

8 SVEMTE IMPRESSION (Second Edition) SEIUNC RAPIDLY. 

IICHTH IMPRESSION (Seoond Edition) IN THE PRESS. 

„J^ BDNE T T , :„\ b °. 0k that ?° e does not exhaust at the first, or even second 
reading. It will be treasured by aU who seek for beauty in quiet places.” 

By the Same Author. 

FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 

FIFTH IMPRE88I0N (Third Edition) SOLO OUT. 

SIXTH IMPRESSION (Fourth Ed Woo) READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 

Morihng Post.—“ Hardly since -In Memoriam ’ was published has any 
fc-ngUshman, in a book not avowedly religious, written so intimately of his 
own soul face to face with the mysteries which surround us all.” 

THE DICTIONARY OF VATIONAL BIO¬ 
GRAPHY, INDEX AND EPITOME. Edited by SIDNEY LEE 
In one volume of 1464 pages, Royal 8vo. Price 25s. net in cloth : or 32s 
net in half-morocco. ** 1 

^ Vo can conceivs no volume of reference more indispensable 
to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist. ” P 

Prospectus , with Spec imen Pages , p ost free on application. 

A rH FE ? F M W,L f L,AM SHAKESPEARE. 

r/u SlD jTi L “' 1 f d !. IOr Dlctl0nar y of National Biography.” 

Fifth and Thoroughly Revised Edition. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known signatures. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

.„ Aiao . th , e L,b,a, y Edition, in one vol.. medium 8vo, profusely 

ilhistrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, etc., i6s.f and the 
stndenei1 Edition .with a Photogravure Plate, and 4 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Times.-‘‘A marvel of research. . . . Never before has learning been 
force ” t0 beaf UP ° n Shake3peare s bi °8raphy with anything like the same 

QUEEN VICTORIA: A Biography. By Sidney 

Lbh, Editor of the " Dictionary of National Biography,” New, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition. With Portraits, Map. and Facsimile Letter. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. ° 

Also the FonrtA Impression {Second Edition) of the Original Edition. With 
Portraits, Maps, ana Facsimile Letter, Large crown 8vo, xos. 6d. 

„„Hl ARTBRLY t. R \ V ‘ 1 W -'‘ - Sidne y Lee bas performed with marked 
success, a work which required, in no common measure, a combination of 
assiduous labour, skilful arrangement, and unfailing tact ... Our interest 
is sustained from the first page to the last.” 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: Its People. His¬ 
tory Product* By Sir W. W. HUNTER, KC.S.L, C.I.E., 
LL.D. Third and Standard Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo 28s 

SF 1 A J CESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 

Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the 
Author s superintendence by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface b* 
F. J. FURNIVALL. Seventh Edition. 8vo, i 4 s T 

THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 

fISP^NKhI^Nd’eTO 0 ”' CHAELES FOSTER KE ™ 

Volumes I. and II —HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE Bv 
Prof. CHARLES FOSTER KENT. With Maps and Charts. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Voiume HI-HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE: The Babylonian, 
Persian and Greek Periods. By Prop. CHARLES FOSTER KENT. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume IV—HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE, The Maccabean 
and RontanPeriods^By Prop. J. S. RIGGS, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“FE ? F ;F US OF NAZARETH. By’ Prop. 
RUSH REES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume VL-CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By 
„ , PROP. GEORGE T. PURVES. Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo. 6e 7 

Volume Vl I—HIST ORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND 
ASSYRIANS. By Prop. GEORGE 3. GOODSPEED, Ph.D. Crows 
8vo, 6s. Other Volumes to follow. 

**• Messrs. SMITH, ELDER St CO. will be happy to send a 
CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS Poet Free 
on Application. 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Pucr, S.W. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 

THE KING OF COURT POETS. 

A Study or the Life, Work and Times of Lodovleo Ariosto 

* .v B Y EDMU ND GARDNER, 

Author of "Dukes and Poets in Ferrara." etc. 

__ With Illustrations. Demy 8v o. IBs. net. 

LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Being: Hie Correspondence with Tobias Lear anal 
the Latter’s Diary. 

_ _ Illustrated with Rare Portraits. D emy 8vo. 12a 6d. net. 

VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 

Biographical and Critical Studies. 
a , BY LEWIS MELVILLE, 

Author of " The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” 

_ Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12a 6d. net. 

WILLIAM STUBBS Bishop of Oxford. 1825-1901 

From the Letters of William 8tubba 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE TREASURE OF HEAVBN. 

By MARIE OORELLI. 

With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Second Large E dittos. 


HOLYLAND. 

By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of " Jorn Uhl.” 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 

By E. NESBIT, Author of " The Red House.” [Monday. 


OF MISTRESS EVE. 

By HOWARD PEASE, Author of “Magnus Sinclair,” etc. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 

A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 

Being the Extraordinary History of Wflhelmina Vbn 
Qravnitz, Landhofmeisterln of Wurtemberg. 

By MARIE HAY. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 12a 6d. net, 

“ Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable historical importance,” 
_____ Westmin ster Gazette. 

POCKET EDITIONS OF MARY JOHNSTON’S ROMANCES. 

Cloth, 2a 8d. net each. Leather. 3a 3d. net. Frontispiece to each vol 

OLD DOMINION 

BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 


American Men of Letters 

A Series of Biographies of Eminent American Authors. Foolscap 8vo 
gil top, 4s. 6d. net per volume. * 

American Commonwealths 

A Series of Histories of the Representative Commonwealths of the 
United States. With Maps and Indexes, foolscap 8vo, gilt top, 4a 6d. 
net per volume. 

American Statesmen 

A Series of Biographies of Men famous in the Political History of the 
United States. Foolscap 8vo, gilt top, 4a 3d. net per volume. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

Devoted to LitBratura Art, Science, and Politics 
PUBLISHED ON THE 16th OF EACH MONTH. Price Is! net 

Miss MAY SINCLAIR | [Author of“ The Divine 
Fire) and EDEN PHILLPOTTS contribute to 
the SEPTEMBER Number. 

Compute Catalogue of Boo he published be Archibald Constable O Co. 
arranged tn et+mes wm mjSftlcat here* tend m*f returns nr note roodb t also a 
List of Announcements of 9ooks to be Issued during the autumn. 

Constable’s Monthly Book List will be s ent regularly, post free, if desired. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE; Sc CO., LimitSd. 
t6 James Street, Hay market, S.W. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 

INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 

FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply 
Head Office: 


to the SECRETARY, 

West End Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 29 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE PAPER FOR A FRIEND ABROAD. 


Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 
U.S.A., a reader says : 

“I havejustfinished your issue 
of June 30th, and I want to say 
«Thanks ’ for it. My father 
sends it me each week, and I 
thought it would pleasure you 
to know how much it is appre¬ 
ciated, though it makes me 
very homesick at times. 

“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes 
quite a round as soon as I get 
through with it. The Ameri¬ 
cans—quite a good class up 
here—are amazed at the price 
considering the quality, and at 
the merit of the whole pro¬ 
duction.” 


With the October number, ready on 
Monday, “ The Book Monthly " begins 
its fourth annual volume. If you are 
not already a subscriber now is the 
time to begin. You will get for six¬ 
pence, all the news of the hook world 
from month to month—gossip, articles, 
particulars of new hooks, illustrations. 
The “ Book Monthly " is now the most 
quoted of magazines, which shows that 
it is interesting and useful. 

Writ el for a specimen copp to tie] publishers SIMPKIN. 
MARSHALL, AND CO.,Statloners ' Hall Court. London. 


The subscription rate for abroad is 8s. 8d. a year, post free. 


Shorter periods at proportionate rates. 

THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietor* by Ballahtyne &• Co. Limited, Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
* and George Nkwnes, Limited, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Prick Threepence 


Education 


N EUILLY, PARIS.—Mile. SASSISSON and 
Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches; excellent visiting masters.—Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cochran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


Appointments Vacant 


M essrs, schofield a jessop,L td. 

217 PICCADILLY. W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost 

T O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, Robert Sutton 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.e| 

APt 

T?AMILY PORTRAITS. PICTURES, and 
■T MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 

HOLMAN HUNT’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. 

E XHIBITION of the Collected Works of 
W. Holman Hunt, O.M., D.C.L. Now 
open, 10 till 6. 

THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square. 


QUEEN’S HALL 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Every Evening at 8 

THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 

Conductor— Mr. Henry J. Wood. 

is.. 28., 3s., 5s., usual agents, Chappell's Box 
Office, Queen's Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the Queen's Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street w. 

_Robert Newman, Manager. 


Hotel 


A BERY8TWYTH. — THE QUEEN’S 
•a"V HOTEL.—First class, facing me sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor, 


Booka fop Sale. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


MEW LAND by Otto Sverdrup; being an 
La account of 4 years in the Arctic Regions, 
Containing 8 maps, 62 full-page, and 158 other 
illustrations; 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1904, 36s. net for 
9s.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Established 

t» 54 . 


J. POOLE CO. 

104 Charing Cross Road, London. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 

All inquiries as to Price* of Books iH our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 

F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth : 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

G ood copy of arch^sologia can- 

TIANA, vols. 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 
£ 10 . Complete set of “The Ancestor.” 12 vols., 
as published, 35a—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 

Typewriting 

'TYPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
I Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
xod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 

'TO AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under 
•1 takes TYPEWRITING.—Authors' MSS. 
xod. after 40,000 j INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions. 
Hammersmith 


T YPEWRITING (high class), clergyman's 
daughter; testimonials; several years' ex¬ 
perience, Higher Cambridge certificate, iod. 1000 
words. Miss Ada Moore, Duffield, Derby. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. iod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


T ypewriting.—A uthors, mss., iod. per 

1000; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu¬ 
rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi¬ 
monials.—Mrs. Michel, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, SW. 


Books Wanted 


URRENT Literature and Snrplns Books of 
^ every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, 0? Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 

JJHYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

., Guide, 1803; Mathew'* Directory of Swamea.—Writ* 
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T HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
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Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital ^30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. ACottagein the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
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Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
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SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
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EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For furthar information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MR. ROBERT SUTTON, 
Publisher, 

H AVING Special Facilities for the Production 
of Scientific, Educational, Theological, 
Technical, Biographical, and Art Works 
Is prepared to arrange for the Issue of same, in 
a tasteful style, and at most reasonable cost. 

Books illustrated by the “ Suttonelle” Glas 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants. 
MSS. carefully read. Estimates of costs supplied. 
Accounts verified ;by a Chartered Accountant s 
Certificate. 
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dictating, unknown, to his fellows on all subjects, from 
Ecclesiastical Patronage and the Rival Claims of Literature 
and Science (to take two of our author’s instances) to the 
right position of the cap on the head or the need of better 
fielding in the Eleven ? One of the greatest joys ever 
experienced by the present writer came to him on the day 
after he had published in his school paper a brief epigram 
: n verse (which he still believes to hive been rather clever) 
o 1 certain exalted personages who had given up wearing 
tail-coats on Sundays:—he heard one of his victims 
inquiring angrily for the author of the gibe. The con¬ 
sciousness of power glowed within him. No Dumasian 
General of the Jesuits “ was in it” ! And in telling the 
story he is not sacrificing his anonymity, for he is prob¬ 
ably the only person alive who remembers the epigram 
or the incident. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

“ A Nonconformist minister, who’ renounced his 
ministry and took to journalism, told me that ths motive 
of his change was that he desired to 1 preach to a wider 
congregation.’ ” We take the sentence from a book that 
has plenty of stories as good and many better, Mr. George 
W. fe. Russell’s “ Social Silhouettes ” (Smith, Elder), s.v. 
“ The J ournalist.” That minister had the genuine love of 
power. He gave up, we do not doubt it, a great deal of 
personal adulation, a constant opportunity for display in 
the public eye, many tea-parties, slippers and presents of 
game, and the comforting monstrari digito in the streets 
of his cure, and took instead the nameless, retired, imper¬ 
sonal influence of the journalist—the reality of power for 
its shadow. Congregations love their preacher and care 
nothing for what he says: the world cares nothing for the 
journalist, but hangs upon his message. 


It is the love of power, not, as Mr. Russell says, the 
“ cacoethes praedicandi —that earnest desire to exhort, 
reprove, instruct and edify—” which leads eight journal¬ 
ists out of ten into their uncomfortable, august profession. 
The ninth is attracted by what he thinks an easy way of 
making an income (and perhaps there are few easier ways 
than being an average art-critic, reviewer, or—but for 
the hours and the atmosphere—drama tic critic); the tenth 
by curiosity and the love of variety. But, among the 
higher rank of journalists, the love of power is the secret. 
He knows that what he says or allows to be said will have 
immense weight with the public; and that is true of all 
journalists, from the novel-reviewer on a provincial weekly 
to the Editor of the Times. Few of the public know his 
name; fewer still know him by sight; the meanest has, to 
quote Mr. Russell again, his “ position as opinion-former 
in the neighbourhood of-” 


Power, of course, for a purpose, not merely for self¬ 
gratification—the power of speaking the truth in the most 
effective manner possible. We have always found that the 
genuine journalist, the man of experience and weight, has 
an objection to signing his name to an article. Young 
or inexperienced men are not unnaturally eager to sign. 
The genuine journalist, the lover of real power, knows 
that to sign his name is to lessen the weight of his opinion. 
The man who signs his article ceases to be the voice of 
Truth and Judgment and becomes an individual author, 
with eccentricities and prejudices to be allowed for, and 
possibly some affectation of omniscience to be sneered at 
by a fickle and easily bored public. 


That love of power is often tasted for the first time at 
school, as Mr. Russell observes. Who that edited or con¬ 
tributed to his school-paper but thrilled at the power of 


The writer of an interesting article on “ The Sea 
Shanty,” in The Yachting Monthly is of opinion that the 
name is rightly so spelt, not “chanty.” The French 
sailor, he says, was never very great at singing ; it is from 
negro and American and Canadian sailor-men that the 
“ shanty ” comes ; and the derivation of its name is from 
the “ shanty ” in which the lumber-men—even great 
singers—lived, not from “ chantez.” The author declares 
that the word was always spelt with an “ s ” until twenty 

f ears ago, when the “ shanty ” was already nearly gone, 
t is a curious thing that the word “ shanty ” does not 
occur in the New English Dictionary. The nearest thing 
to it is “Chantier,” described as “Canadian French” 
from F. chantier, the slip on which ships are built, a dock¬ 
yard, or wood-yard, a “ place where one sleeps, place 
where one puts certain things to store them or to work 
them,” a log-hut, a shanty. But if chantier and “ shanty ” 
are the same, the “ c ” is as correct as the “ s.” 


Be it as it may, chanties are very old, as old, the 
writer believes, as sailing-ships. The earliest known 
British chanty occurs in “ The Complaynt of Scotland ” 
(circ. 1450) where we find: “ Hou, hou, pulpela, pulpela, 
boulena, boulena”—in other words “ Haul the bowline.” 
It does not seem to mean much ; and it really means very 
little less than later chanties. They must be distinguished, 
of course, from naval ballads: the chanty is merely the 
song sung in pulling at a rope, and the object of it is to 
provide a pleasanter way of setting the time than merely : 
“ One, two, three! ” The words that fill up the intervals 
scarcely matter. 


Here is an ancient British chanty, in which it will be 
noticed that the singer cries “Cheer’ly man” just as the 
bo’sun in The Tempest cried “ Cheerly my hearts! ” 

O Nancy Dawson, hi oh 1 
Cheer'ly, man! 

She’s got a notion, hi oh I 
Cheer’ly, man! 

For onr old bo’sun, hi oh ! 

Cheer’ly, man, oh ! 

Hanley hi oh ! 

Cheer'ly man! 

The next verse deals with Sally Rackett who " pawned 
my old jacket, She’s got the ticket “ and so on,” says 
the author of the article, “ through a number of ladies.” 


A large number of sea-shanties originated in Yankee 
sailing-packets, especially those of the famous Black Ball 
Line. Where did Stevenson get his “ Sixteen men on the 
dead man’s chest, Heave-ho and a bottle of rum! ” ? 
That is a chanty in form, and a better one than most. 
But this negro chanty is amusing: 

O, de worl’ was made in six days and ended on de seven, 
Ah-Hel Ah-Ho I are you mos' done ? 

But accordin' to de contrac’ it orter been eleven; 

So clear de track, let de bulgine run. 
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To my hie-rlg-a-jig and a low back ca 
Ah-He ! Ah-Ho I etc. 

With Liza Lee all on my knee ; 

O, clear de track, etc. 

Then follow some more Biblical verses, such as these : 

Lil’ David was the boss when he finis’ up Goliah, 

But he play it pooty low down on ole man Uriah. 

Daniel in de den done sleep all de night, 

Never mind de lions nor de tiger not a mite. 

i onah was a hungry man 'cos he eat de whale, 
le manage very well till he come to de tail. 


York House, Twickenham, which is to be sold this 
month, once belonged to Lord Clarendon, who lived there 
when the king was at Hampton Court, and tradition says 
that he used to write in the garden. Later, it passed into 
the possession of the Mrs. Darner whose name appears 
frequently in Horace Walpole’s letters. She thought him 
** the most amiable man in the world and the most agree¬ 
able,” while be loved her as his own child. Mrs. Damer 
wrote Latin like Pliny and studied Greek, but she is best 
known for her talent for sculpture. Two marble kittens 
that she carved had such a lifelike air that Horace 
Walpole used to talk to them. One of the wings of York 
House was turned into a museum for her busts and her 
mother’s worsted work. 


Another interesting person whose name is associated 
with York House is Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who created 
much excitement in his day. A Hindoo in search of a 
creed, he travelled to “ the country of three hundred 
religions and one sauce,” and soon became the lion of 
London drawing-rooms. Sir Alexander Johnston, who 
then lived at Twickenham, often invited him to York 
House; and here it was that he planned a book in which 
two Brahmins, standing on the garden-terrace, were 
supposed to be discussing the relative merits of British 
and Hindoo civilisation. Their conclusion was that owing 
to the great facilities for intercourse that existed between 
the two countries the Hindoo would soon be the equal of 
the Britisher in science and art and the knowledge of 
government. The book was not published, owing to the 
Rajah’s death in 1833. 

While the modern compilers of collections of verse have 
often the courage to include contemporary poets, the 
school anthologist is not infrequently too much of an 
archaeologist. He trusts to time rather than to taste to 
guide him in his relations, with the result that his flori- 
legium is really a herbarium. This is not the fault of 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett’s “ Golden Numbers ” (Longmans) for 
boys and girls in their teens. A bare third of the book is 
composed of what we may call “ immortelles,” poems by 
Byron, Gray, Shakespeare and the like. The rest of her 
garland is formed of fresh-fathered flowers from living 
poets such as Newbolt, Kipling, Bridges, Yeats, or from 
those who are still with us in spirit, Arnold, Browning 
and Tennyson. This is only as it should be. Why rob 
the young generation of a knowledge of those poets who 
are nearest to them in thought and feeling ? There 
appears to be an unwritten law of the school that a poet 
must wait a certain number of years for due canonisation. 
Thus Tennyson and Browning may be described as being 
at the beatification stage, while Byron and Shakespeare 
have attained the full rights of sainthood. 


The French Government, after publishing a large num¬ 
ber of bulky tomes on the contents of the Exhibition of 
1900, has now issued the first volume of a new series 
entitled “ The balance-sheet of the century,” which enu¬ 
merates the principal achievements of most of the civilised 
countries of the world in education, science, art, literature, 
and music. In the literature section the first entry under 
England is Godwin, the author of the "loveless novel,” 
"Caleb Williams,” and the last is poor " Mrs. Ward,” who 
is described as “ a popular success.” The lives of great 


writers in half a dozen lines are never very inspiring or 
suggestive, and some, like Keats, come off with only one 
line. On the other hand, Thomas Moore, the banjo poet, 
and Mr. Gosse are allotted as many as nine. Mr. Alfred 
Austin has six; while Macaulay, a prime favourite 
with the French, is limited to five. Mr. Hardy is sum¬ 
marily disposed of in three words; Mr. Meredith, with six 
lines to his credit, is more liberally treated. No mention 
is made of Oscar Wilde, whose Salome is very well known 
in Paris, nor of Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. H. G. Wells, or 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. _ 

In art the section is inevitably affected and cramped by 
the “ policy of grab” adopted by the official party, who 
appropriated the lion’s share of the space allotted to 
English exhibitors. Among contemporary artists Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Sir George Reid, and Messrs. 
Davis, Forbes, Lorrimer and Orchardson are singled out 
Then follows a curious list of orthodox painters, Leader, 
East, Wyllie, Cameron, Aumonier, North, Clausen. The 
list in scu'pture is more comprehensive. So is that in 
etching, except that the name of Strang is omitted. No 
name is cited in the paragraph devoted to architecture. 
England’s contribution to the theatre is dealt with in less 
than two lines. Says the author: “ I have only spoken 
incidentally of the theatre (when dealing with English 
literature). It is, in fact, a weak point with our neigh¬ 
bours.” He has not spoken at all of English music, 
though even Belgium, Denmark, and Finland are noticed. 
This is rather surprising, for, though Sir Edward Elgar 
was unknown abroad before 1900, the same can hardly be 
said of Sir Hubert Parry, at least so far as Germany is 
concerned. 


Conspicuous on the principal table in the news-room of 
the well-equipped Public Library of Inverness is a huge 
Family Bible, “ presented,” according to an inscription on 
its opening page, “by Councillor W. Gunn, 18th July, 
1891.” The library is probably unique in the possession 
of such a volume; and the twelve-page life of Rev. Dr. 
John Brown of Haddington, with which it opens, followed 
by that divine’s eighty pages of introduction, with blank 
pages, too, for family records and portraits, do not bear 
marks of frequent handling. “ Brown of Haddington,” as 
the once famous commentator was termed, was the 
ancestor of the beloved physician to whom we are 
indebted for “Rab and his Friends” and “Marjorie 
Fleming,” and in the early decades of last century his 
Bible was a treasured possession in many Scottish house¬ 
holds. 


Though we have closed the correspondence on the word 
“ like ” as a conjunction, we may be permitted to refer to 
the quotation from Burns: 

Or like the snow falls in the river 
A moment white—then melts for ever, 

which has been brought forward as an instance of that 
use of “ like.” The author of an article on Burns in the 
Academy of January 20, 1906, quoted the verse, and 
printed the words “ snow-falls ” with the hyphen, follow¬ 
ing the Globe edition. This roused a protest from a corre¬ 
spondent, who declared that either the “ like *’= “ as,” or 
the relative “ that ” had dropped out. Another corre¬ 
spondent now writes to protest that the words ought to 
have the hyphen, and that they make a compound sub¬ 
stantive. The structure of the whole stanza would be 
more perfect were it so: on the other hand, “ melts ’’ in 
the singular will not tally with “ snow-falls ” in the plural. 
The authority of Bums on a point of grammar, is not, in 
any case, of much weight. 

All members of the Classical Association will regret that 
the President, Lord Curzon, is unable to address the 
General Meeting of the Association in Manchester on the 
12th of this month. As it is, the meeting will be presided 
over by the Master of the Rolls, who was the first 
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President of the Association; and Mr. Justice Kennedy 
(Vice-President) will deliver an address. Amongst other 
interesting matters to be discussed is the Report of the 
Committee on the Pronunciation of Latin and Greek, and 
the following Resolution will be moved: “That the 
Classical Association recommends for adoption the changes 
of Latin Pronunciation approved by the Pronunciation 
Committee and by the Philological Societies of Oxford 
and Cambridge.” There is great hope that, as the result 
of the energetic action of the Classical Association, 
uniformity of pronunciation may soon be secured, for 
Latin at least, in our schools and Universities. 

The Book sales are on us again. Messrs. Hodgson and 
Co. announce their first sale for October^ and three follow- 
ingdays. The principal lots to be disposed of are a fine 
copy of the engravings from the works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, all Proofs or Proofs before Letters , Claude’s 
Liber Veritatis, original edition, Proof Plates, Goupil’s 
Historical Monographs, 9 vols., Gould’s Monograph of the 
Trochilidae or Humming Birds, 5 vols. imperial folio. The 
Folk Lore Society’s Publications, 51 vols., Zoological 
Society’s Proceedings, 1868-92. First editions of Scott’s 
“ Waverley” and “ Tales of My Landlord,” Cussans’ “ His¬ 
tory of Hertfordshire ” and many other important books 
on Art, Natural History, topography and travel. 

The following are among forthcoming events : 

The Classical Association: Manchester Meeting, October 11-13. 

Medical Society of London, October 8. Annual Meeting and Intro¬ 
ductory Address by the President. 

University of London: October 9, 11 a.m. Professor Priebsch’s 
first lecture on “German Religious Poetry of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries.” October 8, 4 p.m. Professor Robertson's first 
lecture on “German Literary Criticism from Opitz to Schiller.'’ 
October 8 at 5 p.m. Professor Carveth Read's first lecture on “ The 
History of Modern Philosophy.” 

Leicester Galleries: Saturday, October 6. The Holman Hunt 
Exhibition opens. 

Queen's Hall. First Symphony Concert, November 3. To be fol¬ 
lowed by Concerts on November 17, December 1 and 15, January 19, 
February 2 and 16, and March 2. 

The Society of Artists At Work are now holding an Exhibition 
of Arts and Handicrafts at the Grafton Galleries, which will close on 
October 13. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson : October 5. Sale of the Bartlett 
and other collections of Pottery and Porcelain, and other works 
of art. 

Messrs. Hodgson : Sale of Books, as above. 


LITERATURE 

ENGLISH SACRED POETRY 

The Treasury of Sacred Song. Selections from the English 

Lyrical poets of four centuries. By F. T. Palgrave. 

(Frowtle, 2s. fid. net.) 

Palgrave’s " Treasury of Sacred Song,” a new edition of 
which has just been published, contains some faults of 
detail which it is useless to mention now, since the author 
is dead and cannot mend them; but, on the whole, it is a 
good selection and gives a just idea of the quality of our 
sacred poetry. That sacred poetry may be roughly divided 
into two classes, the poetry of private devotion and the 
poetry of public worship. In both these classes our sacred 
poetry is inferior to our secular; but in the second class, 
which mainly consists of hymns, the inferiority is extreme. 
Some poems of private devotion have been written by 
Herbert and Vaughan and Crashaw and Christina Rossetti 
which are of the highest excellence; but of our hymns 
very few have been written by great poets, and still fewer 
have any pretensions to be called great poetry. We 
might have expected that the nineteenth century, with its 
great secular poetry, and with its revival of religion and 
particularly of the ceremonial of worship, would have 
produced finer hymns than the eighteenth ; but on the 
contrary its hymns have been as inferior to those of the 
eighteenth century as its secular poetry has been superior. 
The most famous of all its hymns, 11 Lead, Kindly Light,” 
is not really a hymn at all, but an expression of private 


devotion and of the experience of one particular mind; 
and this is true also of most of the better poems of our 
time which are used as hymns. In fact, the art of hymn- 
writing, never very flourishing in our literature, seems to 
be dying out; and it is worth while to inquire why this 
should be. 

Palgrave in his introduction quotes from Dr. Johnson a 
passage to the effect that religion is not a proper theme 
for poetry. “The ideas of Christian theology,” said 
Johnson, “are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for 
fiction, and too majestic for ornament.” Palgrave does 
not agree with this opinion, and the facts are against it, 
even if we suppose Johnson to have meant only that the 
dogmas of religion cannot be expressed in poetry. Here, 
for instance, are two verses from Crashaw on the dogma 
of the Incarnation, verses which are not quoted in Pal¬ 
grave’s work, but which prove that a poet can make the 
most splendid poetry out of a dogma when it stirs his 
imagination and his emotions: 

That the great Angel-blinding Light should shrink 
His blaze, to shine in a poor shepherd’s eye ; 

That the unmeasured God so low should sink, 

As prisoner in a few poor rags to lie ; 

That from His mother’s breast He milk should drink, 

Who feeds with nectar Heaven's fair family ; 

That a vile manger His low bed should prove 
Who thunders on a throne of stars above. 

That He, Whom the Sun serves, should faintly peep 
Through clouds of infant flesh : that He, the old 
Eternal Word, should be a child, and weep : 

That He Who made the fire should fear the cold : 

That Heaven's high Majesty His Court should keep 
In a clay-cottage by each blast controll'd. 

That Glory’s self should serve our griefs and fears, 

And free Eternity submit to years. 

It would be a strange thing indeed if the dogmas and 
events of our religion made no appeal to our imagination ; 
and that idea of Johnson’s, that there is something im¬ 
pious in the use of art as a means of expressing devotion, 
was never heard of when men were most devout and had 
most joy in their devotion. If we are told to hold it about 
poetry, we must hold it about all the other arts. We must 
say that the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, the paintings 
of Fra Angelico, the sacred music of Palestrina and 
Handel and Bach and Mozart are all presumptuous and 
misconceived. But there is, or ought to be, no need to 
argue the point now. Johnson’s aesthetics are not ours, 
and his opinions are more likely to be despised when right 
than accepted when wrong. But it may be said that great 
hymns are not written because poets cannot write for a 
congregation of worshippers, cannot give their powers to the 
expression of common thoughts or common emotions. Yet 
the facts again are against this theory. There are noble 
Latin hymns. There are a few noble English ones, such as 
Cowper’s “ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.” Also, the 
greatest poetry of all is usually an expression of thoughts 
and emotions common to all men; and if we look to the 
other arts, we shall see that they have all been able to 
express a devotion not private but congregational. In 
fact all the noble art of the Middle Ages was of this 
character; and the art of that time which dominated and 
controlled all the other arts, the art of architecture, 
reached the greatest height to which it has ever attained 
in the expression of a congregational devotion. We may 
be sure that it never could have reached this height unless 
the builders had been lifted above themselves by a faith 
and a joy “in widest commonalty spread.” Nor yet could 
the great Italian Primitives have painted as they did 
unless they had been exalted by the same joy and faith. 
Are we to suppose, then, that poetry is a narrower and 
more individual art in its essence than architecture or 
painting ? That it is, in fact, an inferior art to be practised 
in secrecy by men who fear lest the delicacy of 
their fancies should be contaminated by communication 
with their fellows ? Is poetry alone of all the arts of a 
virtue too “fugitive and cloistered” to be enriched by 
the common life of man ? We know that it is not. We 
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know that the Odyssey and the Iliad, the Drama of 
Athens and our own Elizabethan Drama, our ancient 
ballads and, indeed, all primitive ballads and epics, were 
made in the same conditions and for the same wide public 
as the mediaeval cathedrals and the frescoes of the Italian 
Primitives. Therefore, if we cannot now produce poetry 
of that kind, we are not to suppose that such poetry 
cannot be produced but rather that there is some disease 
of the modern mind which prevents us from producing it. 

All our art, ever since the Renaissance, has been growing 
more fugitive and cloistered ; and therefore the arts, such 
as architecture, which live by expressing a great common 
faith and great common emotions, have been failing for 
three hundred years at least. Poetry has not failed, be¬ 
cause it can be practised by men sharing no common life 
with their fellows; but it has ceased more and more to 
be an art of the people, and more and more it has come 
to be practised in secret and for an initiate few. Our 
popular poetry died out in the seventeenth century. 
Ballads then began to be doggerel, and now instead of 
ballads we have imreic-haU songs and the verses of the 
cricket poet hawked at Lord's and the Oval. We have 
also hymns, and in them the popular poetry ought to 
survive if anywhere. But it has not survived in them. 
The hymns of the revivalists which are written in popular 
language have adopted the language of the'bus conductor 
not of the poet, a language which is admirable for its 
own uses; which has grown to be what it is in the expres¬ 
sion of a certain cheerful, brave and cynical philosophy 
of life; but which is quite unfitted for the expression of 
any simple and exalted emotion. These revivalist hymns 
are afraid to be poetical because they are written for a 
people ashamed of expressing its deeper feelings ; and, even 
when this people is gathered together to worship, that 
shame clings to them, so that they must express their 
devotion in prosaic metaphors and in sophisticated 
phrases. 

Pulgrave’s selection contains none of these revivalist 
hymns, nothing from Moody and Sankey or the Salvation 
Army, and the reason is that he has tried to choose only 
poetry. Yet most of the modem hymns which he in¬ 
cludes, hymns by eminent divines and men of sincere 
piety and sometimes of considerable poetic power,, are 
not much nearer to real poetry than the revivalist doggerel. 
They avoid incongruous metaphors, but they have nothing 
to put in their place. Sometimes they affect the beauties 
of modem secular poetry, but they cannot make these 
beauties their own, for modern secular poetry is not 
popular or congregational, It is seldom written to be 
sung, and never to be sung by crowds of people. At 
other times they try to be simple, and' when they do this 
they are nearly always bald ; for there is no modern con¬ 
vention of. simple popular poetry; and the hymn-writers 
are not, nor can we expect them to be, strong enough to 
make such a convention. It could only arise if the poets 
again began to write for the people; if ballads once more 
were recited' in inn parlours and songs were sung at har¬ 
vest like the old songs and the old ballads. Then we 
should recover the old simple music of verse, the dancing 
tune of: 

Ewe bleateth after Lamb 

Loweth after G&lve Cu; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 

Marry sing Cucu. 

or the solemn tune of: 

He came all so still 

To-his-mother's bower 

Lite dew in Aprill 

That faileth on the- flower. 

And then this music would sound m our hymns;. and they 
would be content with their own proper kind of beauty, 
and not attempt to imitate the beauty-of poems made to 
be read. For, after all, the great technical defect of the 
modem hymn fa that the writer of it never seems to have 
a tune in his head when he makes it. He is like the 
abstract designer who draws a pattern without thinking 


of the material in which it is to be carried out, without 
knowing anything of the technical processes of that 
material. Division of labour goes too far in hymn¬ 
making as in all modem arts. Just as the modern archi¬ 
tect sitting in his office too often thinks little of the stones 
of which his building is to be made; so the hymn-writer 
sitting in his study thinks little of the voices that are to 
sing his hymn. He writes a hymn as he might write a 
sonnet; and it turns out to be not a hymn at all but 
merely a poem hampered by certain conventions. And 
then some composer has to make a tune for it as best he 
can ; and he, too, probably thinks only of his tune and very 
little of the words that are to be sung to it. Thus the 
hymn in the end reminds one somehow of the stained 
glass window of commerce, conceived in an office and 
made in a factory. Neither hymn nor window is inspired 
by any thought of its purpose. Both are melancholy 
examples of our modern incapacity to work together in 
the production of beautiful things, to express our deeper 
feelings in any simple congregational way. 

It fa only in the last generation or so that we have 
become aware of this defect in ourselves, and. even now 
only a lew feel it deeply. The great mas6 of. the people 
seem not to be aware " that there hath passed away a 
glory from the earth,” and that is small wonder since 
they have no means or time to discover what that glory 
once was. Yet the instinct, which in so- many different 
ages and countries has. drawn men together to- express in 
some, simple and beautiful form their delight in life and 
their awe of the forces behind life, must still persist, and 
sooner or Ihter will demand again to be satisfied. The 
civilised peoples are tongue-tied now in all the things that 
are most worth saving s ball they mnstlassea: their tongues 
again, or they will grew weary of life and rise against it 
in a blind revolt. If ever that happens the survivors will, 
no doubt, sing fierce hymns among the ruins and- the 
corpses, hymns quite unlike any of those contained in the 
’‘Treasury of Sacred Song” and much nearer to poetry. But 
that wouLd be a heavy price to pay for the return of art; 
and now that we are beginning to know what we have lost, 
it is to be hoped that we shall find some gentle and 
gradual means of recovering it. We have discovered that 
the arts are all bound up together, that we cannot paint 
great pictures or make great hymns, for the same reason 
that we cannot build great cathedrals; and we know, too, 
that even those arts which do survive are slowly dying 
and will continue to die so long as they are practised 
in secrecy and for the elect We have great poets 
still, but they are unknown to the multitude. They are 
lonely sw&llaws that will not make a summer of art: not 
if ten; poets, each as great as- Mr. Swinburne, appeared 
next year, could we say that poetry was thriving among 
ua But when our hymns begin again to say what all men 
feel and to say it with beauty and simplicity, then we shall 
know that poetry is alive again and that aill the arts are 
alive with it, and then there will be no fear lest men 
should grow weary of life and turn Anarchists or 
Eremites. 

BACK TO THE LANI> 

The Return to the Laud. By Senator Jdlbs MiuNB. (Chapman 

& Hall, 5 s. net) 

Land Reform. By the Bight Hon. Jesse Collinos, M.P. 

(Longmans, 12s. 6d. neb) 

These two books may very opportunely be noticed 
together, since both deal with the same problem as it 
occurs respectively in England and France. The two 
writers approach it from opposite points of view. What¬ 
ever may be the present position of Mr. Jesse Cofiings, he 
fa by his own declaration proud of having been bom a 
peasant, and his book is a consideration of the land 
question from the peasant's point of view. M. Mfiline, on 
the other hand, is a statesman of the highest rank, who 
approaches the question in a manner that is at once widely 
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philosophic and highly pr ct al. A vast number of 
things come within his view v hich escape the attention 
of Mr. Collings. The fire of the latter burns with a 
j arrow andintense heat. His claim is for the re-establish¬ 
ment of small holdings. He would regard this act, not as 
a concession, but as a piece of elementary justice, and we 
do not know how the most prejudiced Lory can rebut the 
argument. The story of the vast number of Enclosure 
Acts, by which, the poor of England were robbed of their 
commons, is now an old one, but it will be retold in books 
such as the one before us as long as the effects remain. 
Taking the most reasonable view of agricultural policy, 
viz., that enclosed land is much more economical than 
unenclosed, it still remains a fact that the peasants were 
dispossessed of the rights of common grazing without 
receiving adequate compensation. As it happens, the 
writer ot the present article has before him a letter written 
by a correspondent <1 profios of a book he published some 
years ago dealing with this question,, and ex uno disce 
omnes : 

My Great Grandfather, my Grandfather and my Father alt'possessed’ 
sc freehold cottage and eight acres on a certain Common: They had. 
also the privilege of gracing on about: 1700 acres of common land, And 
I can well remember the time when the old people used to consider 
that their privileges on the common were at least as valuable as the 
freehold itself. All this is now changed, and F who now own the 
cottage and eight! acres am '“crib'd, cabined, and confined " in that, 
freehold, and all. that was allotted to. my father (against hia will) 
in: 1866 was 1 rd. 8 perches, which was never worth enclosing, 
and has never been enclosed. Two results have followed from the 

Enclosure: The first is that the Earl of T-has carved a large 

stock farm out of it, and the second is that ont of seven cottages 
extending in a line about two miles in length, five are in ruins and 
only two (one of them mine) are inhabited. Here was an opportunity 
for the very best kind of Co-operation, namely grazing on common 
land, and where you can have individuality and co-operation com¬ 
bined. All this has been brought about by an Act passed and put in 
operation by Landlord Parliaments. Surely the time has- now come 
when the more sensible of our labour members should see to it that 
we have a “ Commons Restoration Act ’’ as soon as possible. You 
can see it was clear confiscation to offer 1 rd. 8 perches as compensa¬ 
tion for the use of 1700 acres as grazing ground. And X think you 
will agree with me, that although this is to me a personal question, it 
is in a larger sense a local and also a national one. 

But after the contention of Mr. Jesse Callings is granted 
there still remains a wide tract of country to survey. 
Any one who will take the trouble to study the very useful 
volume written by the ex-Minister of Agriculture for 
France will readily see how the issue has been shifted. 
Mr. Collings tells of a war between the peasant and 1 the 
manor, in which in France the peasant won, in England 
the manor, and in Germany there was a drawn battle. 
But a still greater contest has been going on for the last 
hundred years, and that is between commerce and 
agriculture. Commerce has opened up new and strange 
El Dorados to those who previously were contented to live 
out a quiet existence on steading and garth. It is the call 
of the towns, the call of business, the call of new lands 
that, like the fabled song of Orpheus, have set the heads of 
the peasant on fire in every country of the world ; and, if 
the proposal of Mr. Collings were carried out, it is doubtful 
what answer there would, be to the invitation it is meant 
to extendi Here in 1 town, the siren’s voice declares, “ are 
life, pleasure, amusement, adventure, potentialities un¬ 
told. There in the country you can have, it is true, 
health of body, but lethargy of mind will go with it and 
poverty and long labour and painful days.” At the most 
favourable computation all the land can offer is a poor 
competence; what, in fact,, would be regarded as a 

S ittance by those who toil in the wider fields of industry. 

[. Mdline’s argument is that this period of intoxication is 
past. England has had her turn at being the world’s 
mistress of industry. When the dynasty passed from her 
grasp it fell into the hands of the United States of 
America, and now in the far East a long-sleeping pagan 
youth has awakened with a giant strength in the name 
of Japan and threatens to do to the United States in 
the world of commerce what she did to Russia on the 
battlefield. But it seems to us that M. M 61 ine leaves 


out of consideration one great factor. It is that the 
wants of the world go on increasing, because the more 
the individual possesses the higher his aspirations rise,, 
so that the peasant of to-day lives more generously 
than the bourgeois of the eighteenth century, and the- 
bourgeois in his turn enjoys more luxuries than the 
noble did then. It is true that England is no longer the 1 
workshop of the world, that Germany, France, Belgium, 
the United-States, and nearly all the other countries have- 
set up their own factories and 1 passed protective laws-, 
saying they would produce what previously was sent to 
them from England; yet the bulk of our manufacturing 
trade goes on increasing. Even our exports increase in- 
spite of the work that every country is doing at home, 
just because the wants and ideals of the individual are 
ever expanding in accordance with what you supply to 
him. The peasant who was comfortable in Bis little 
holding a hundred years ago, wore the clothes that his 
womenkiad spun, and ate the food that was produced in 
j the garth, byre and pasture, tex-day wants much more, 

| and therefore calls upon machinery to supply it. He 
i has luxuries of which his forefathers were ignorant, 

| and will not abide on the steading., ThiB we believe to 
I be the truth of the matter laid down irr general prra- 
1 ciples. At the same time, those who recognise- it most 
■ fully will feel the warmest sympathy with the project 
explained by Mr. Jesse Ceilings. It is quite true 
! that in the long battle the manor won, and that the 
; risings, rick-burnings, and labour associations of 
peasants- were the inarticulate rebellious cry ol an- 
oppressed people who had got the worst of it at every 
turn. Those who are in the possession of small holdings 
at the present moment are notable for the dreerfulnss, 
health, and energy with which they go about their tasks,, 
and^ what is of even more consequence, for the vigour of 
the children they are breeding to man the armies* of 
peace and war in the next generation. We do not 
believe that the great mass of working men either in 
town or in the country will ever again settle tranquilly 
in small holdings; but in a huge population: like ours there 
must always be a remnant who prefer the field to* the 
street, and in this precious remnant may reside the; 
elements of ultimate salvation. Let us, therefore, en¬ 
courage it and afford it every facility in our power to- 
enable it to increase and prosper. 


OUT OP THE BARROW 

Puck ofPook’s Hill. By Ruoy.vkd Kipling. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

It has just struck us that at a first glance the title of this 
article may be misleading in so far as it might seem to 
suggest that the author of “The Light that Failed” has 
again taken to the East End and the costermonger. The 
barrow we refer to is not that which “ the moke ” draws. 
It is the grave that holds the ancient inhabitants ol this* 
Empire. It is evident that Mr. Kipling, while residing 
on the South coast, has mused' long and deeply on the 
various historic races that have trampled over this green 
island of ours, and he has here attempted the not un¬ 
worthy task of bringing them out of their graves in a series 
of Midsummer Nights’Dreams intended for the delectation 
of a group of merry, intelligent, modern children. Every¬ 
thing in England begins at the battle of Hastings, and the 
first fytte of this epic is a vision of stalwart and kindly 
Norman knights taking possession of an English manor 
after William’s great battle had been fought and won.. 
The machinery by which they are brought to life is quite 
English, as the enchantment is that of childhood's old 
friend, Puck, who still remains one of the People of the 
Hills, far as we have banished the others. Of course, 
although everything really begins at the battle of Hastings, 
there was an earlier beginning, and no surprise is felt 
when by a turn of magic Puck whips up backward to a 
time when the legions of Rome still guarded the great 
wail which they had built to arrest the progress of the 
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active and pillaging Piet. Danes and Romans form a 
capital hunting-ground for Mr. Kipling’s adventurous 
genius, and we can easily fancy how on winter nights, the 
children will gather to hear these lively tales told, tales 
which at one and the same time are calculated to provide 
am usement and stimulate historic interest. But the 
serious reader may be warned that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
is here not quite at his very best. The tales that concern 
the Roman Centurion are ill-constructed and want 
cohesion, and those connected with smuggling in later 
times have been better told before. Moreover, the verse 
with which Mr. Kipling sprinkles his prose is distinguished 
onlybya wholesome mediocrity, except in one lyric, “Watch 
the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by.” There 
is nothing quite up to the standard that Mr. Kipling has 
taught us to expect. The most ambitious of the poems is 
the “ Song to Mithras,” of which we quote the first two 
verses. 

Mithras, God of the Morning, our trumpets waken the Wall 1 
“ Rome is above the Nations, but Thou art over all 1 ” 

Now as the names are answered, and the guards are marched away, 
Mithras, also a soldier, give us strength for the day 1 

Mithras, God of the Noontide, the heather swims in the heat. 

Our helmets scorch our foreheads ; our sandals burn our feet. 

Now in the ungirt hour; now ere we blink and drowse, 

Mithras, also a soldier, keep us true to our vows ! 


THE PATH OF THE HOLY THORN 

The Coming of the Saints. By John W. Taylor. (Methuen, 
7 s. 6d. net.) 

This is a notable book. It may not satisfy the technical 
critics of the writings of the sub-Apostolic age; but all 
will admit that it is a well-written, interesting and dis¬ 
criminating narrative of the journeyings of the early 
missionaries from Palestine to the West in the first days 
of the Christian era. The sub-title is a bold one, for 
Professor Taylor styles his work "Imaginations and 
Studies in Early Church History and Tradition.” This 
linking together of ascertained fact with possible fiction 
may not commend itself to some; but in this writer’s 
hands the interweaving of these stories is done after so 
pleasant and enticing a fashion that the record seems to 
live, and the result is, in places, of almost fascinating 
attraction. 

It would be well, perhaps, for the too credulous reader 
to peruse Duchesne’s “ Fastes Episcopaux ” published in 
1900, which is cited amongst the works of reference pre¬ 
fixed to this volume, for it traverses some of the same 
ground on sceptical lines. But, to understand the posi¬ 
tion of the writer, the words of Mr. Taylor in his brief 
introduction must be carefully weighed: 

How much is true and how much is false in the old legends it is 
impossible to say. Those who have altogether rejected them have 
done so, I am convinced, at the expense of much that is worthy of 
preservation; for there is a certain harmony not only connecting the 
various narratives themselves, but connecting these with the voices 
and the silences of history, that decidedly points to some substratum 
of fact. ... I may have but little that is new to bring to a well-worn 
controversy. Indeed, I come to no controversy at all. “The bloom 
of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller,’’ and I 
will not risk its beauty and fragrance in the handling and appraising 
necessary for controversy. I simply take you half-way back—to the 
ages of faith, to the belief of a thousand year* ago—as I try to tell the 
happenings of two thousand years ago, and re-imagine the remoter 
past in the light of the traditions of our forefathers. ... I have not 
taken upon myself to disentangle history from legend. The modern 
critic is by no means infallible, and in rooting out the tares is apt 
to destroy the wheat also. “ Let both grow together until the 
harvest.” 

It is well to remember that in these pages there are two 
comings of the saints to the west. The first is that of 
the Hebrew missionaries, whose coming may fairly be 
described as probable though problematical ; their journey¬ 
ings and stations are based upon tradition or legend, sup¬ 
ported by not a few reasonable inferences. The second 
coming is of a rather later date, namely the coming of the 


Greeks; the chief example being that of Trophimus, the 
Pauline disciple,“whose identity as the first missionary 
priest of Arles is fairly well established.” His coming is 
supported by documentary evidence of the beginning of 
the fifth century, and is therefore partly historical and 
partly traditional. . 

Some of the earlier chapters deal in a singularly vivid 
way with scriptural incidents, such as the account of the 
family at Bethany, or all that is told us of such characters 
as Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. There-writing, 
in other phraseology, of the simple Gospel stories, or the 
attempt to harmonise the fourfold evangelistic narrative 
is seldom successful; whether attempted in the interests 
of scepticism by a Strauss or a Renan, or in the interests 
of orthodoxy by a Farrar or an Edersheim. It is, there¬ 
fore, no small praise to say that Mr. Taylor succeeds 
where others have failed. In reading this part of his 
pages, we are almost unconsciously impressed with the 
homelike reality and truth of the old familiar tales. The 
more interesting and original part of the volume begins 
when the calling and the making of the saints at Caper¬ 
naum and Jerusalem and the first missionary journeys 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles are left behind. We 
are then introduced to the life of St. Mary Magdalene, as 
compiled by Rabanus, Archbishop of Mayence, who died 
in 856. From this and other legendary sources, we learn 
of the travels into Europe in the south of Gaul of the 
Magdalene, her sister Martha and her brother Lazarus; of 
various other traditions of the three Marys and their 
companions: of Zacchaeus at Rocamadour; and more par¬ 
ticularly of St. Trophimus at Arles and of St. Joseph at 
Glastonbury. 

There is a good deal of sound scholarship displayed in 
connecting the traditional sites of the earliest missions 
from east to west—extending from Cesaraea in Palestine 
to Glastonbury in England—with the lines of the com¬ 
mercial traffic of the period. The chief of these tradi¬ 
tional sites where certain early missionaries halted, whilst 
the rest of the ever-thinning band of saints went on in 
lessened numbers, were Marseilles and Ste. Baume, where 
there are cave churches immemorially identified with the 
names of St. Lazarus and St. Mary; Limoges and Roca¬ 
madour, where similar cave-shelters are identified with 
St. Zacchaeus and St. Martial: Morlaix, where St. Dren- 
nalus was left behind by St. Joseph; and Cornwall and 
Glastonbury, so closely interwoven with traditions of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea. 

The last chapter, entitled “ On Pilgrimage,” is full of 
charm and admirably written. Herein are described, 
after an original fashion, the various caves, churches 
and shrines, very rarely visited by the ordinary tourist, 
which are scattered throughout France, and are closely 
associated with the fragrant memories of those who are 
believed to have been the first to dispel paganism from 
their midst. It is a chapter that lends itself most readily 
to quotation. A single example must suffice, being part 
of the description of the old subterranean church of 
St. Victor at Marseilles: 

All this vast fourth-century church has been visibly built around a 
still older natural cave or grotto known as the original first-century 
church or refuge of St. Lazarus. . . . No explanation that I know of, 
has been or can be offered other than that offered by tradition—that 
here was the place where Lazarus of Bethany lived and preached and 
ministered and died, and that therefore within some two hundred or 
three hundred years afterwards this church was built in honour of his 
memory and to enshrine his body which was then present here. And 
all through the ages ever since this faith has been firmly held, and 
lives as strong to-day as ever. If we come back from the crypt or 
subterranean church into the upper church of St. Victor, at the west 
end ot the nave, under the organ-loft, we find a life-sized statue of 
St. Lazarus, his left hand holding the crazier, his face upturned to 
heaven, and underneath the statue two pieces of stone removed 
from the old sepulchre at Bethany out of which Our Saviour raised 
him. 

The value of the book is much enhanced by twenty-six 
photographic plates of sites and churches which are for 
the most part but little known. 

J. Charles Cox. 
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DE PROFUN DIS 

I have been down with sorrow in the deep, 

Where never ray of light can pierce the gloom, 
Where is no respite, and where falls no sleep— 

Where is Life’s tomb. 

There lie the buried hopes of all the years, 

Lost lives, and broken hearts and loves laid low; 
There falls a long monotony of tears— 

Falls swift and slow. 

I have been long with sorrow ... If the day 
Should ever dawn when I am free from pain, 

And love lead gently back to life again, 

Can I forget that I have passed this way ? 

Ethel Edwards. 


NUGJE SCRIPTORIS 

[Under the above general title a Series of Brief Papers will appear 
in successive numbers of the Academy. They will be “ short 
studies on great subjects " ; jottings by the way, rather than essays by 
an expert. Some will be mere suggestions on miscellaneous topics, 
from varied points of view; others will contain a more ample 
discussion of one or two questions of contemporary interest.] 

IV. THE MOTOR-MANIA AND ITS POSSIBLE 
RESULTS 

The introduction, and rapid spread, of this new means of 
locomotion is destined to have far-reaching results. Those 
who dislike it most, now fear it has come to stay. Patron¬ 
ised by royalty, and by the rich almost everywhere, taken 
up as a pastime, or indulged in as a form of sport, the 
courted luxury of many, the daily necessity of a few, and 
now the source of supply to a vast and almost world-wide 
industry, it is surely worth while for its advocates and 
champions to consider its possible (or probable) effects on 
those who make use of it, as well as on the country at 
large, and on the national character. 

It is almost needless to point out that the loss of life, 
the number of accidents and the destruction of property 
by motors is much greater than it has ever been by rail¬ 
way trains, or horse and carriage conveyance. That fact 
is undoubted; but it is said that the movement is in its 
infancy, that danger will be reduced, and accidents elimi¬ 
nated, by new contrivances. But other evils of equal 
magnitude attend it, and make its development a serious 
outlook. Many have called attention to the injury in¬ 
flicted on those who do not motor by the noise, and the 
dust-nuisance; the destruction of our roadways by driving 
other traffic off them, and the deterioration of house- 
property all along the lines of transit of the motors; the 
injury to the trees, the grass, the flowers, the hedgerows, 
as well as the health of pedestrians. They contend that, 
if this mode of travelling is to be encouraged and de¬ 
veloped, special roadways should be constructed for it, as 
special tracks are cut, and paths laid down, for railway- 
service. That the old footpaths of England open to 
pedestrians, and roadways adjoining them for cart and 
carriage traffic, should be invaded by an army of dust¬ 
raising and eye-blinding machines, and that those who 
used to use them for business or for health should be 
driven from them ruthlessly, is surely an evil which cries 
aloud for remedy. 

But it is not the inconvenience, or the physical injury, 
that are the worst results. There is a large amount of 
selfishness fostered by this motor-mania; admittedly 


fostered, as its advocates say that the weaker must go to 
the wall, and pedestrians must get out of the way. They 
have no business to protest against the Jehus who ride 
furiously, and do what they like on the King’s highway, 
regardless of any but themselves. Motor-driving, as at 
present practised, is an incentive to selfishness. Many of 
the motorists do not care for the results entailed. They 
wish to scour the country, and are wholly indifferent to 
the effects on others which their mode of locomotion 
involves. But worse than this remains. 

We are to’.d of the luxury of rapid movement, the poetry 
of motion, the advantage of being carried so swiftly from 
place to place through an exquisite district. But what of 
the real appreciation of scenery during these scurrying 
raids ? It used to be thought by many, and felt by more, 
that rapid railway-t ravelling in express trains dulled by 
degrees the aesthetic sense of travellers; that they got 
only glimpses of the landscape, which was bturred, and even 
blotted out from memory, by the tantalising spectacle of 
beauty vanishing as soon as seen. But now the dread is 
that the genuine love of Nature may be imperilled by this 
excessive speed in locomotion. The scenery itself may be 
injured; but much worse than that, its refined appreciation 
maybe gradually extinguished. The result of ourtwentieth- 
century haste and high pressure may be the development 
of unrest, the banishment of the ancestral peace which 
used to give such a charm to the holidays of the past, and 
the uprooting of that sense of tranquillity which made the 
country so dear to the toilers in our towns and cities. 

There is little doubt that the development of this new 
method of being carried from place to place will bring 
about a change m the desires, the tastes, the sympathies, 
nay in the very ideals of the nation. As the Duke of 
Wellington used to say in reference to military opera¬ 
tions, and political tactics: “But what is to be the next 
step ? What is to follow from this which you adopt and 
carry out ? ” Certainly it behoves the advocates of motor¬ 
cars to consider well the effect of their introduction, and 
the extent of area which their adoption will gradually 
cover; whether their use will help, or whether it will 
hinder, the development of what is of more importance to 
a nation than a rapid change of place could ever be. Means 
have been contrived by which letters in mail-bags can be 
automatically shot through tubes to almost any distance. 
Would it be any advantage if human beings could be 
similarly sent, through subterranean ways from north to 
south, or east to west, if only their travelling carriages 
were luxurious enough ? Surely not. 

It comes to this. The race toward culture is not to 
the swiftest in locomotion. Life is more than speed, 
and travelling at leisure is surely quite as desirable 
as trying to break the record in rushing to and fro. 
To be whisked along a highway at racing speed, in 
self-made dust, with confused noise and garments 
soiled to win a prize, is fatal to all true apprecia¬ 
tion of scenery. Besides, there are times, as every 
poet knows—and all poetically-souled human beings feel 
—when Nature is giving to man an apocalypse of her 
glory. At such times it is the instinct of every worshipper 
of Nature to be silent, metaphorically to *’ take the shoes 
from his feet, for the place is holy ground,” to listen and 
be still. But if on a motor I it is impossible to do so. 

I know a man who never passes Oxford in an express 
train, or any cathedral town, without reverently lifting 
his travelling skull-cap. That could not naturally be 
done, when driving on a motor. If rapid movement 
from place to place is desired, why not make use of the 
ever-improving express railway service, and leave our old 
historic English roads to carriage, cart, and pedestrian 
traffic ? It would add to the sum total of human enjoy¬ 
ment. It would diminish the death-rate. It would lessen 
disease. It would protect, or at least not invade, the 
natural sanctuaries of our island-home. It would con¬ 
serve the charms of Nature, and would add to the service 
of man. 

Spectator ab extra. 
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ABBEY THOUGHTS 

Shall Herbert Spencer lie—in the Abbey, or rather shall 
some memorial of him be erected in what journalists love 
to'call the “National Valhalla," “TheEnglish Pantheon,” 
or* the “ venerable edifice,” where, as Macaulay says, the 
dust of the illustrious accusers, et cetera— ? The question 
has been recently agitated in a daily contemporary. It 
seems that the Dean, when approached on the subject, 
made a “ gran rifuto,” as his predecessor did in the case 
of Byron. The Dean is in a very difficult position, because 
any decision of his must be severely criticised from one 
quarter or another. The Abbey retains, I understand, 
some of its pre-Reformation privileges and is not under 
the jurisdiction of Bishop or Archbishop. Yet no one who 
has ever visited the Chapel of St. Edward the Confessor ; 
on October 13, the festival of his translation, can accuse 
the Abbey authorities of bigotry or narrowmindedness. 
Only a few years ago I fought my way with other Popish 
pilgrims to the shrine of our patron Saint (as he was, until 
superseded by Saint George in the thirteenth century), 
and there I indulged in overt acts violating Article 22 of 
the Church of England by law established. A verger with 
some colonial tourists arrived during our devotions, but 
his voice was lowered out of regard for our feelings. 
Indeed, both he and the tourists adopted towards us an 
attitude of respectful curiosity (not altogether unpleasant), 
which was in striking contrast to the methods of the 
continental Suisse routing out worshippers from a side 
chapel of a Catholic Church in order to show Baedeker- 
ridden sightseers an altar-piece by Rotto Rotinclli.* 

Thoughts of Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley irresistibly 
mingled with my d> votions. What had the poor fellows 
burnt for, after all ? Here we all were ostentatiously 
ignoring English History and the adjacent Houses of 
Parliament, outraging the rubrics by ritual observations 
for which poor curates in the East End are often 
suspended, and before now have been imprisoned. I 
could not help thinking that the Archbishop of West¬ 
minster would hardly care to return these hospitalities, , 
•by permitting on August 24 a memorial service for 
Admiral Coligny in the Pro-Cathedral. ... I rose from 
xny knees a new Luther, with something like a Protestant 
feeling, and scrutinised severely the tombs in Poet’s 
Comer. Even there I found myself confronted with an 
almost irritating liberalism. Here was Alexander Pope, , 
who rejected all the overtures of Swift and Atterbury to 
embrace the Protestant faith. And there was Dryaen, 
not perhaps a great ornament to my persuasion, but still 
a Catholic at the last. Dean Panther had not grudged 
poet Hind his niche in the National Valhalla (I knew I 
should be reduced to that periphrasis). And here was the 
mighty Charles Darwin, about whose reception into the 
English Pantheon (I have fallen again) I remember there 
was some trouble. Well, if precedent embalms a principle, 

I venture to raise a thin small voice, and plead for 
Herbert Spencer. “ The English people, ’said a friendly 
French critic, “do not admire their great men because 
they were great but because they reflect credit on them¬ 
selves,” so on the score of national vanity I claim space 
(for Herbert Spencer. Very few Englishmen have exercised 
such extraordinary influence on continental opinion, which 
Beaconsfield said was the verdict of posterity. On the 
news of his death, the Italian Chamber passed a vote of 
condolence with the English people. I suppose that does 
not seem a great honour to Englishmen, but to me, an 
enemy of United Italy, it seemed a great honour, not only 
(to the dead but to the English people. Can you imagine 
the Swiss Federal Council sending us a vote of condolence 
on the death of Mr. Hall Caine or Mr. Robert Hichens ? 

Again, though it is ungrateful of me to mention the 
fact after my experiences of October 13, the Abbey was 
was not built nor endowed by people who anticipated the 
Anglican form of worship being celebrated within its walls, 

* We are indebted to the Editor of the Burlington Magazine for the 
suggestion that this painter’s name was really Tomaso Rotto.—E d. 


though I admit it has been restored by the adherents of 
that communion. The image of Milton, to take only one 
instance, would have been quite as objectionable to 
Henry III. or Abbot Islip as those of Darwin or Spencer. 
The emoluments bequeathed by Henry VII. and others 
for requiem masses are now devoted to the education of 
Deans’ daughters and Canons’ sons ; where incense-laden 
altars used to stand, hideous monuments of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wound the Gothic 
air with their monstrous ornaments and inapposite 
epitaphs. St. Paul’s may fairly be held sacred to Angli¬ 
canism, and I do not think any one would claim sepulture 
within its precincts for one who was avowedly hostile to 
Christian or Anglican sentiment, but I think the Abbey 
has now passed into the category of museums and might 
well be declared a national monument under control of 
the State. The choir, and possibly the nave, should, of 
course, be severely preserved for whatever the State 
religion might be at the time. Catholics need not mourn 
the secularisation of the transepts and chapels, because 
the late Pope renounced officially all claims on the ancient 
shrines of the Catholic faith, and High Churchmen might 
console themselves by recalling the fact that Abbots were 
originally laymen. My whole scheme would be a return 
to the practice of the Primitive Church, when priests were 
only allowed on sufferance inside abbeys at all. The Low 
Church party need not be considered, because they can have 
no sentiment about what they regard as relics of super¬ 
stition, and Broad Churchmen could hardly complain at 
the logical development of their own principle. The 
Nonconformists, the backbone of the nation, could not 
be otherwise than gratified. The decision about admit¬ 
ting busts, statues or bodies into the national and 
sacred “ mus6e des morts ” (as 1 he awti-clencal French 
might call it under the new constitution) would rest with 
the Home Secretary. This wonld be an added interest to 
the duties of a painstaking official, forming pleasant inter¬ 
ludes between considering the remission of sentences on 
popular criminals : it would relieve the Dean and -Chapter 
from a grave responsibility. The Home Secretary would 
always be called the Abbot of Westminster. How 
picturesque at the formation of a new Cabinet —Home 
Secretary and Abbot Westminster, the “ Right Hon. Mr. So- 
and-So ” ! The first duty of the Abbot will be to appoint 
a Royal Commission to consider the removal of hideous 
monuments which disfigure the edifice: nothing prior to 
1700 coming under its consideration. A small tablet 
would recall what has been taken away. Herbert Spencer’s 
claim to a statue would be duly considered, and, I hope, 
by a unanimous vote some of the other glaring gaps would 
be filled up. If the Abbey is full of obscurities, very dim 
religious lights, many of the illustrious names in onr 
literature have been omitted; Byron, Shelley, Keats—to 
mention only these. There is no monument to Chatterton, 
one of the more powerful influences in the romantic 
movement, nor to William Blake, whose boyish inspira¬ 
tion was actually nourished amid that “ Gothic supine¬ 
ness,” as Mr. MacColl bas finely said of him. Of all our 
poets and painters he surely deserves a monument in the 
grey Church which became to him what St. Mary Redclifie 
was to Chatterton. A window adapted from the book of 
Job (with the marvellous design of the Morning Stars) 
was, I am told, actually offered to, and rejected by, the 
late Dean. To Dante Gabriel Rossetti and the wonderful 
movement of which he was the dynamic force there should 
also be a worthy memorial, to Walter Pater, the superb 
aside of English prose, to Cardinal Manning, the Eccle¬ 
siastic of the nineteenth century, and Professor Huxley, 
that master of dialectics. 

A young actor of my acquaintance, who bore the 
honoured name of Siddons, was invited to take part in 
the funeral service of the late Sir Henry Irving. His 
step-father was connected by marriage with the great 
actress, and he was very proud of his physical resem¬ 
blance to her portrait by Reynolds. He had played with 
great success the part of Fortinbras in the provinces, aDd 
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Mr. Alexander has assured me that he was the ideal im¬ 
personator of Rosencrantz. It was an open secret that 
he had refused Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s offer of that 
rdle in a proposed revival of Hamlet at the Garrick. 
Since the burial of Sir Henry Irving in the Abbey, he 
has never been seen : though I saw him myself in the 
funeral cortlge. All his friends remember the curious 
exaltation in his manner a few days before the ceremony, 
and I cannot help thinking that- in a moment of enthu¬ 
siasm, realising this was his only chance of burial in the 
Abbey, he took advantage of the bowed, unobservant 
heads during the prayer of Committal and crept beneath 
the pall into the great actors tomb. What his feelings 
were at the time, or afterwards when the vault was 
bricked up, would require the introspective pen of 
Mr. Henry James and the curious imagination of Mr. H. 
G. Wells to describe. I have been assured by the vergers 
that mysterious sounds were heard for some days after 
this historical occasion. Distressed by the loss of my 
friend, I applied to the Dean of Westminster and finally to 
Scotland Yard. I need not say that I was met with 
sacerdotal indifference on the one hand and with callous 
officialism on the other, but I hope that under the Royal 
Commission which l have appointed the mystery will be 
cleared up. Not that I begrudge poor Siddons a niche 
with Garrick and Irving. 

Robert Ross. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

CREATIVE CRITICISM 

Between Henry Fielding and Mr. A. C. Benson there is 
at least one point of resemblance—both of them dislike 
the critic. To the former he was a reptile, and the latter 
has just been calling him a tradesman. It was the latter 
statement that started the present meditation. For the 
reproach seemed a droll example of the pot and kettle. 
The retort springs to the lips that never in the history of 
the world was imaginative literature so grossly commer¬ 
cialised as it is at the present moment. How mechanical 
has the production of books become 1 There are several 
hundreds of writers who with the utmost regularity 

i mblish from one to four books per annum. In the 
anguage of the day these constitute “ the output.” 

With the aid of certain middle-men called literary 
agents the “ price per thou ” is raised to its maximum. 
To obtain even a few months’ life and hearing for the 
individual book the author has to employ a claque. Even 
then, like flocks of black birds winging to roost, the crowd of 
books passes swiftly to darkness and oblivion. And the 
author of to-day finds no refuge in the pathetic appeal to 
posterity’sverdict that comforted the failure of last century. 
The following perfectly true story illustrates a state of 
mind that the majority try to emulate. A lucky author on 
the night when he received a cheque that made up his total 
receipts {dramatic and literary) to £ 60,000 for a popular 
success, took out the manuscript and kicked it round his 
study like a football, crying in a hilarious way as he did 
so: ” You have nobly served my turn just now, and what 
the devil does it matter how you are regarded a hundred 
years hence 1 ” No; the modern author like every other 
merchant asks for motor-cars and houses and land while 
he is alive, and is under no illusion in regard to fame, which 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe said ” gilds our sepulchres and embalms 
our names.” I am neither praising nor condemning this. 
At times I think it a pity, at other times it seems an act 
of courage. We are all rushing to obscurity, Lord Tenny¬ 
son said once, “ only some are going a little more slowly 
than the others.” But it breeds egoism in the author. He 
thinks the critic’s function is simply to register an opinion 
on his work as appreciative and favourable as is possible. 
Naturally enough, he is chiefly anxious for the increase 
and strengthening of his own reputation. But the critic 


and the Editor—the best critic and the best Editor—take 
a different view. They recognise fully the insignificance 
of the individual, whether he judge or be judged. It is 
not the verdict but the theme that matters. 

Within the last few years I have noticed a very great 
improvement in the character and tone of criticism. A 
decade ago it seemed to be merging into puffery. I 
remember in the ’nineties one whom the majority would 
call a distinguished man of letters boasted to me that 
before the appearance of a certain book he had arranged 
to obtain no fewer than thirty-two favourable notices in 
London and provincial journals. Puffery was rampant, 
and, as a consequence, reviews ceased to exercise the 
slightest influence. Nor have they yet recovered. The 
fortunes of a book are only to a very small extent governed 
by what appears about it in the newspapers. But so far 
as the reviewer is regaining part of his old power it is due 
to his sincerity and creativeness. Let me try to dis¬ 
engage the features of a fine critic from the cloud of 
smoke raised about him by outsiders. And first, it is not 
the calling but the man that makes the tradesman or the 
artist. The difference, I opine, lies in this—that the 
former works for gain and the latter for love of his craft. 
For his task he needs to have a rare and full equipment, 
knowledge of life, knowledge of literature, sympathy to 
recognise what is fine and true, generosity to acknowledge 
it, courage to expose the unworthy and unnatural devices 
by which the baser sort of author seeks to win the readers 
for whom he has no legitimate attraction. Even then 
the critic is as liable to make mistakes as is, say, a 
popular novelist. Let us take an illustration bearing 
more directly on the subject of creation in criticism. 
During the last year or two various novelists have 
tried to depict the simple life, of which so much 
has been written. It is safe to say that no one has 
yet attained to immortal glory by that path. Many 
critics have said so, but the best is he who by the force of 
his knowledge and imagination can sketch the reality. 
Suppose he had strong views that were wrong, his work 
would still be far more interesting than that of those who 
confined themselves to critical comment. I will take 
another case. A few evenings ago I took Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts’s novel, “The Poacher’s Wife,” to read, not for 
review, but to lighten a train journey ; and there was one 
feature of it that set me thinking. One of the characters 
is a footman and one of the greatest villains imaginable. 
He is not only a thief, poacher and murderer, but descends 
to the utmost baseness of treachery by deliberately plot¬ 
ting to have an innocent friend hanged for the murder. 
All the time he is the constant and devoted lover of a fine 
and pure girl. Now, if I had been a reviewer, I would 
have liked to discuss the psychology of that character 
with the author, but the discussion would only have had 
real interest in so far as it was an interchange of experi¬ 
ences. My knowledge of such criminals is slight, but I 
have read a good deal about them and had one or two 
under observation. And so one could try at least to build 
up the real character on fact. Had the love been simu¬ 
lated for the sake of acquiring a fortune or any similar 
objeot, nothing could have been said ; but the girl is pure 
and it appears to be wholly disinterested. My experience 
is that men -of a criminal type are incapable of such an 
attachment as is described. They seek the gratification of 
their lustful and brutal passion, but make very little 
difference between individuals. Moreover, my idea of a 
footman who has committed such a crime is that he would 
fall into snch a panic of teiror and apprehension as would 
effectually sear up and burn out his passion for a girl. 
The behaviour of criminals after a deed has been com¬ 
mitted has often been recorded in the newspapers. At 
any rate, the thief and murderer as a pensive lover sighing 
because of unrequited affection strikes me as grotesque. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts may be perfectly right, but the critic 
who did not think so could only make his point 
effectively by an act of creation—that is, by a close 
picture of the criminal mind as he conceives it. Let 
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me take a pleasanter illustration from a novel that 
appeared quite lately, I mean Miss Jane Findlater’s “The 
Ladder to the Stars.” It is very easy to dismiss a book 
like this, by a writer who was only emerging from obscurity, 
as being ineffective; but no one who has not brooded over 
the idea both with sympathy and imagination can either 
obtain from this book as much pleasure as the writer 
intended or criticise it to any good purpose. Miss Find¬ 
later’s ambition seems to have been almost the same as 
that which animated Goethe when he produced “ Wilhelm 
Meister,”and gave the idea to some of the brilliant men who 
followed him. Benjamin Disraeli in “ Contarini Fleming ” 
and Bulwer Lytton in “ Ernest Maltravers ” tried to pic¬ 
ture the growth of a poet’s mind. I think it requires some 
imagination to understand all that, however, and, on the 
principle that he “ who shudders at the hell of Dante ” 
has himself something of Dante's imagination, so he who 
is able to understand and sympathise with the attempt to 
portray a poetic mind must possess at least a little of the 
original fire. In that case he is much more likely in 
criticising the book to set down his own creation than 
merely to register an opinion, and that surely is the more 
fruitful course. 

John Brett Vincent. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “ The English Asmodeus,” 
by Ernest A. Baker.] 


FICTION 

The Tea-Planter. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & YVindus, 6s.) 

The sun shines in Ceylon as in few places, and the sun’s 
waimth and kindliness seem to have passed into Mrs. 
Penny's book, which is all about Ceylon, and which is 
dedicated to Ceylon most pertinently. By a device, that 
is a little unwieldy, of a dying man’s will and whim, she 
forces her characters in the first chapter from London to 
Ceylon, but once there the story unfolds itself like a 
flower in the sun after a day’s rain. The Angus Smith 
family is one of the most charming that we have had the 
pleasure of meeting, and the Angus Smith children are as 
delightful as only real children can be. And there is much 
clever and kindly characterisation and all the charm of 
that light-hearted life, of which one has often heard, so 
that it is as refreshing to read the novel as it is to sit for a 
whole long day in the sun. 

The Whirligig of Time. By BEATRtcE Whitby. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 6s.) 

With her first novel Miss Whitby had the good fortune to 
please the taste of a large class of readers who have con¬ 
tinued to regard her stories with an almost affectionate 
admiration. “The Whirligig of Time” should score 
another success; it is a good story from every point 
of view, told with the cheerful confidence of a writer sure 
of her ground and her power to interest. It is a study in 
wives: the old-fashioned wife who served for love, or 
duty; and the “ new ’’ wife who fights for her own way— 
and gets it. It is all very cleverly worked out. Frederica, 
a hard woman of the advanced school, is a striking 
character boldly drawn. Every line tells and strengthens 
her individuality, and throughout the book she dominates, 
amuses, even fascinates. As in all the author’s novels, 
there is an undercurrent of serious purpose; the sermon 
is here, as well as the song. 

The Comedy of Age. By Desmond Coke. (Chapman & Hall, 
6s.) 

A certain great writer was once asked: " How do you 
make your plays ? ” and he answered: “ Oh, I take facts 
1 have observed, add a dash of poetry, and there you are.” 
Mr. Coke takes facts which he observed, tries to subtract 
the dash of poetry—and even goes so far as to add more 
than a dash of common sense. The result is that his work 
is apfto be depressing. What he observes, he observes 


with accuracy; he writes sound, even scholarly, English, 
and builds the fabric of his book with cleverness and care. 
There is, however, much to which he is blind, and we must 
insist upon this for the reason that he is apt to link his 
arm a little familiarly into that of Truth—“ If I may pit 
myself and Truth against a dozen novelists,” he writes. 
His present book deals with life at Oxford. Though there 
is much dissection of Youth with a capital letter, the 
elusive spirit of youth is absent. Youth cannot be ex¬ 
plained, and by endeavouring to explain it Mr. Coke has 
turned his novel into an able homily on Youth and Crabbed 
Age with many clever contrasts and some pertinent illus¬ 
trations. 

Holy land. By Gustav Frenssen. Tmdslated by Mary 
Hamilton. (Constable, 6 s.) 

The admirers of “Jorn Uhl” will welcome this transla¬ 
tion of Gustav Frenssen’s new novel, which was reviewed 
in its original form, “ Hilligenlei,” in the pages of the 
Academy some months ago. Though the story is of less 
striking interest than “Jorn Uhl,” it is an exceptionally 
interesting book, informed throughout with strong and 
tender feeling. It is less a continuous tale than a collec¬ 
tion of charming scenes—simple, poetic, realistic—of the 
lives of humble folk working and striving in a little har¬ 
bour town in Holstein. The keynote of the book is struck 
by Hule Beiderwand, ever watching for the coming of “ a 
brave man who shall bring the whole land beneath his 
sword until it is a holy land in deed as in name.” Miss 
Hamilton’s translation is excellent, especially as repro¬ 
ducing the atmosphere of poetry and iomance and of 
spiritual enthusiasm which is essentially a charm of the 
original work. 

It Happened in Japan. By Baroness Albert d’Anethan. 
(Brown, Langham, 6s.) 

This is an appreciation of the Land of the Rising Sun by 
one who evidently knows and loves it well. As the wife 
of ihe Belgian Minister at Tokyo, Baroness Albert 
d’Anethan has had the opportunity of seeing much both 
of the Japanese and the English life in Japan, and she 
puts her knowledge to good use. Pearl Norrywood, having 
divorced the husband who has rendered her life unbear¬ 
able, only to find herself the victim of a cruel slander, 
leaves England and settles in Tokyo, where, under the 
name of Mrs. Nugent, she hopes to find peace and happi¬ 
ness in the shadow of Fujiyama. For three years her 
retreat is undiscovered and her former sufferings are 
almost forgotten, when the arrival of an old lover, Lord 
Martinworth, upon the scenes, brings about the series 
of complications which end in her sudden and tragic 
death. 

The Gaiety of Fatma, By Kathleen Watson. (Brown, 
Langham, 6s.) 

A certain “ passionate extravagance ” (the words are the 
author’s) in plot and language is perhaps permissible when 
the scene is laid on the coast of Algeria, where a burning 
sun glows upon the white haiks of stately, slow-moving 
Arabs and the glamour of the desert is overall things; 
but what is rich and vivid in the description of an 
Algerian fishing-village, becomes garish and melodramatic 
when applied to a house-party in Scotland. The author 
leads us to suspect that she is as little at her ease in these 
chilly northern castles as her half-Arab heroine, Fatma, 
who, after marrying one man she does not love, and after 
his death almost marrying another, eventually finds 
herself back in Algeria in the arms of her hero, the 
English doctor of the little native village, where for the 
first time her dress and her actions are in keeping with her 
surroundings. 

Hazel of Hazeldean. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 6 s.) 

If Mrs. Reynolds has chosen an improbable and not alto¬ 
gether engaging plot for her new novel she makes the 
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best of it, and ingeniously evades the difficulties of the 
situation. Told in a light, humorous vein the story 
might amuse an idle hour ; to take it as seriously as the 
author desires imposes rather a strain upon our patience. 
Raimond Hughenden, when dying, directs that his little 
daughter shall be brought up as a hoy in order to secure 
the family title and estates. Hazel’s French nurse alone 
knows the secret; friends, chum, and tutor believe in 
“ Sir Hazel,” and she, never doubting that she is a boy, 
scoffs at feminine limitations and the “ loathly petticoat.” 

Mrs. Reynolds has written some very readable novels; 
it is a pity she should waste time and labour over such a 
foolish tale as this. 


FINE ART 

THE ARTIST AS CRITIC 

Among many things which the present generation owes to 
Whistler is the reform of art criticism, that is to say the 
reform, not so much of the erudite criticism which concerns 
itself with the works of the Old Masters, but of the humble 
criticism of journalism which is chiefly occupied with the 
productions of contemporary painters. But though the 
present critics of Fleet Street are, as a rule, better qualified 
than their predecessors, who had made little special study 
of the craft they criticised, it may be questioned whether 
the present tendency to deliver criticism into the hands of 
painters is altogether an unmixed blessing—whether it is 
true, as Whistler asserted in his libel suit against Ruskin, 
that *' none but an artist can be a competent critic.” Pressed 
by his opponent’s counsel, Whistler then conceded: “ I 
should not disapprove in any way of technical criticism by 
a man whose whole life is passed in the practice of the 
science which he criticises; but for the opinion of a man 
whose whole life is not so passed I would have as little 
regard as you would if he expressed an opinion on law.” 
And yet in the " Gentle Art ” Whistler very plainly shows 
his disppproval of the criticisms passed on his paintings 
by Mr. Frith and “ Mr. Jones, R.A.,” who, as men spending 
their whole lives in the practice of painting, were com¬ 
petent and well-qualified critics according to the canon 
laid down by their victim. 

There is no evidence to show that a painter, ipso facto, 
is a more sympathetic and competent judge of another 
painter’s work than an intelligent connoisseur. On the 
contrary, such evidence as exists points the other way. 
Not one of the writers whose scalps Whistler delighted to 
collect criticised his work with such bitter hostility and 
such depth of misunderstanding as the men who spent 
their lives in practising a different style of painting. 
When the young Pre-Raphaelites first expressed their new¬ 
found principles on canvas, the lay critics of the Press gave 
them considerable praise. And this benevolent attitude 
was changed in the following year because the journalists 
bowed to the superior knowledge of the senior Acade¬ 
micians, who led the hostile criticism which the Pre- 
Raphaelites subsequently received. Again, by whom were 
the younger generation of painters, the French Impres¬ 
sionists, more severely condemned than by these same 
Pre-Raphaelites ? 

Whether we turn to past or present painters the story 
is the same. The cases of Constable and Turner are too 
well known to need repetition, but, as showing how in¬ 
capable a great creative artist is of appreciating all the 
aspects of his art, we may call to mind Blake’s contempt 
for Titian, Rembrandt and Rubens whom he called 
” smudgers, blunderers and daubers.” Rossetti had no 
greater range of appreciation, styling Delacroix a “ per¬ 
fect beast,” and finding for one of Fantin’s masterly paint¬ 
ings no better term than “a great slovenly scrawl.” 

It would be no difficult task to find parallel examples in 
another art of the inability of one great genius to compre¬ 
hend the achievements of another. We know, for example, 


that Carlyle held the translation of Omar to be “ worse 
than a mere waste of labour." To a friend who lent 
him the translation to read, he returned the book with 
the comment: “I think my old friend FitzGerald might 
have spent his time to much better purpose than in busy¬ 
ing himself with the verses of that old Mahometan black¬ 
guard.” 

The truth would seem to be that the qualities essential 
to the perfect critic—a well-proportioned mind and freedom 
from bias—are precisely the qualities which the great 
creative genius lacks. Necessarily so, according to Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, who, in “ The Return of the Native,” 
tells us: 

A well-proportioned mind is . . . one of which we may safely say 
that it will never cause its owner to be confined as a madman, 
tortured as a heretic, or crucified as a blasphemer. Also, on the other 
hand, that it will never cause him to be applauded as a prophet, 
revered as a priest, or exalted as a king. Its usual blessings are 
happiness and mediocrity. It produces the poetry of Rogers, the 
paintings of West, the statecraft of North, the spiritual guidance of 
Sumner; enabling its possessors to find their way to wealth, to wind 
up well, to step with dignity off the stage, to die comfortably in their 
beds, and to get the decent monument which, in many cases, they 
deserve. 

If Mr. Hardy’s analysis be correct, Whistler’s definition 
of the critic is further from the truth than the famous mot 
of Disraeli. And so far from the critic’s opinion being 
vitiated by the fact that he himself has failed as a creative 
artist, it is possibly this failure which proves his freedom 
from bias and his competence justly to appraise the pro¬ 
ductions of minds less well-proportioned. In the politics 
of art such a man sits on the cross-benches, whence he can 
discern the merits of both Left and Right. Pledged to 
neither party, he can give to each its due, and, whenever 
required, justify his own - position by appealing to our be¬ 
lief that it is the looker-on and not the player who sees 
most of the game, and sees it best. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Early in November Mr. George Allen will publish “ The 
Life, Letters and Work of Frederic Leighton” by 
Mrs. Russell Barrington. The Diaries and Letters written 
by Leighton, covering a period of fifty years, are in¬ 
cluded, and among other letters are several from George 
Eliot, Ruskin, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Henry Greville, 
Fanny Kemble, Richard Doyle, Gambier Parry, Robert 
Flenry, Edward Steinle, and others, many of whom 
have contributed reminiscences of the great artist. 
The work is illustrated by many of Leighton’s finest 
works, and by several drawings and paintings never yet 
published. There is to be an Edition de Luxe of fifty-five 
copies (numbered) on Arnold hand-made paper at £5 5s. 
net. 

Mr. John Murray will publish very shortly a volume by 
Mr. Sidney Lee, entitled “Shakespeare and the Modern 
Stage: with other Essays.” The book consists mainly 
of articles on various aspects of Shakespearean drama. 
Most of them have been contributed to periodicals during 
the past few years, and they have now been thoroughly 
revised. A paper of “ Aspects of Shakespeare’s Philo¬ 
sophy ” has not been printed before. Besides this essay 
and the one which gives the volume its title, the subjects 
dealt with are : “ Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Play¬ 
goer,” “Shakespeare in Oral Tradition," “Pepys and 
Shakespeare," “ Mr. Benson and Shakespearean Drama,” 
“ The Municipal Theatre”’ “ Shakespeare and Patriotism,” 
" A Peril of Shakespearean Research,” and “ Shakespeare 
in France." 

11 Some Reminiscences ” by William Michael Rossetti, 
which Messrs. Brown Langham will publish in two 
volumes on October 15, contains a full account of the 
early days of the Rossetti family, with interesting side¬ 
lights on the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and the literary 
and artistic career of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The work 
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is illustrated with numerous reproductions, very few of 
which have been published before. Mr. Rossetti’s 
“ Reminiscences ” date from his birth in London in 1829, 
down to the present day. 

Messrs. Bell announce a book on “The Gem Cutter’s 
Craft” by Mr. Leopold Claremont, which is to be pub¬ 
lished this month, in it every kind of gem is described, 
and the difficulties of discriminating precious stones are 
discussed and removed. The illustrations show how the 
stones are secured, identified, cut and polished, and 
there will be photographs of mines, historic gems, gems 
under the X-rays, and typical specimens of precious 
stones in the natural state. 

“ Aims and Ideals in Art,” by Mr. George Clausen, 
which Messrs. Methuen will publish shortly, will contain 
eight lectures, delivered to the students of the Royal 
Academy in 1906, dealing with questions of composition, 
of style, and of the choice and .treatment of subject, 
rather than with the problems of execution. The book is 
uniform with the author’s “ Six Lectures on Painting.” 

The second volume of M. J. J. Jusserand's “Literary 
History of the English People ” will be published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on October 8. It deals with the 
period of the Renaissance and the Reformation, and 
among the subjects treated are : The Early Renaissance 
in England; Humanism as represented by Sir Thomas 
More; Prose-writers, such as Elyot and Ascham; the 
Poets of the Transition, Dunbar, Skelton and Gavin 
Douglas; the Poets of the Renewal, Wyatt and Surrey; 
the Literature of the Reformation and the English Bible ; 
Elizabeth and her kingdom; Elizabethan Prose and 
Poetry; Spenser; and the Early English Novel. Shake¬ 
speare and the Elizabethan Drama remain foe treat¬ 
ment in a later volume. On the same date Mr. Unwin 
will publish “ Romantic Cities of Provence,” by Mrs. Mona 
Caiid. The volume contains many illustrations from 
sketches by Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. Edward Synge. 

A volume entitled “ Reminiscences of Bishops and 
Archbishops,” by Henry Codman Potter, Bishop of New 
York, is announced by Messrs. Putnams. With three 
Archbishops of Canterbury in particular—Archbishops 
Tait, Benson and Temple—Bishop Potter was on terms of 
close intimacy. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are about to publish a new 
novel by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy entitled “The 
Illustrious O’Hagan.” The book deals with the adven¬ 
tures of two brothers in the Germany of two centuries- 
ago. Two other novels promised by the same publishers 
are “The White House,” by Miss Braddon, and “The 
Avenging Hour,” by H. F. Prevost Batterby. 

Three volumes which Mr. Francis Griffiths will publish 
early this month are: “ Dr. Stiggins: His Views and 
Principles,” by Arthur Machen; “ Love in London,” by 
A. St. John Adcock; and “ The Return of Joe, and other 
New Zealand Stories,” by W. H. Koebel. 

Readers of the Academy may possibly be interested to 
learn that Messrs. Cassell announce a new “ work ” by the 
author of " When it was Dark ” and other tracts; it will 
be, they inform us, “a story of love, in which a woman’s 
nature is laid open as by the scalpel of a soul surgeon.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ON THE MAKING OF BOOKS—A PUBLISHING 
SYNDICATE 

To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sib,—T he suggestion made by “Spectator ab Extra” in the 
Academy of September 20 of establishing a Publishing Syndicate is 
worthy of much consideration. 

It is believed that Oxford and Cambridge already do a good deal 
in this direction through their respective Presses and it would be in¬ 
teresting to know the annual expenditure of the Delegates and Syndics 
in the preparation and publication of learned works without expecta¬ 
tion of profit. But there is a limit to this. A small company under 
the title of "The Publishing Syndicate" could be incorporated at 
little expense with the object explained by " Spectator ab Extra,” and 
on the terms that all profits exceeding, say, three or four per cen t. 


should be reserved and applied towards the expense of publishing 
works which cannot be expected to y icld a profit. A well-organised 
association of this kind would be exceedingly interesting and might 
be able to produce much good work. And it may fairly be assumed, 
that the public, literary or otherwise, would be prepared to encourage 
the attempt. 

P. W. 

October I. 

THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I observe a letter from Mr. Andrew Lang in the Academy of 
July 14 in which he asks that he may “correct an inadvertent misre¬ 
presentation " of me. and he refers to it as being in his “ Secret of. 
the Totem ’’ (pp. 197-200) “and elsewhere.” 

I do not understand Mr. Lang when he says, “I added that the 
statement was in collision with facts vouched for by Mr. Howitt him¬ 
self." This appears to refer to a passage at page 199 of the “ Secret 
of the Totem," where he comments cn the preceding paragraph, 
which does not speak of “ the advance from descent in the female to 
that in the male line," but refers to a statement by Dr. Frazer “ that 
as Dr. Howitt has well pointed out, the same regions in which the 
germs of religion begin to appear have also made some progress 
towards a higher form of social and family life." 

If the correction which Mr. Lang makes refers to page 199 of hie 
work it is rather beside the mark, but in any case what Mr. Lang 
has explained is merely a side issue. The real matter at issue, in my 
communication to Folk Lore, was a statement by Mr. Lang ( Folk Loro, 
vol. xvi. p. 223): “ We are here on the ground of facts carefully no- 
corded, though strangely overlooked by Mr. Howitt ..." 

This is practically a repetition by Mr. bang of his charge against 
me at pp. 197-199 of the “ Secret of the Totem,” when he quotes 
from my “Native Tribes of South-East Australia," pp. 499-500. 

Mr. Lang does not refer to this in his letter, and, with your permis¬ 
sion, I will now briefly bring this under hisnotica. 

The quotation in question is called a "passage from Mr. Howitt,” 
and consists of a conglomeration of four selected parts from a summary 
of the evidence, upon which I have based the theory of a belief, in a 
"Tribal All Father." This summary will be fbund acppu 499 and 500 
of my “ Native Tribes,” and runs to twenty-seven lines. 

The first extract is a sentence at line thirteen, but with its important- 
commencement left out; the second is at line nineteen, but only in¬ 
cludes part of the sentence, when the third extract is interpolated from 
line six, being the final half of a sentence; the fourth, is the remainder 
of the summary taken from the line nineteen. 

This garbled quotation leaves out altogether about half of my sum¬ 
mary and forms the text of Mr. Lang's ad verse discourse from page 197 
to page 200 of “ The Secret of the Totem.” 

Will Mr. Lang be so good as to say whether this quotation of 
selected parts of my summary is the '* inadvertent misrepresentation ” 
which he “ corrects ” ? 

A. W. Howitt. 

Metung, Victoria, 

August 27. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have been much interested in the articles which have 
appeared of late in your excellent paper on spelling reforms. One 
in your issue of September 15 by Dr. Macnamara, I thoroughly 
admire and agree with every word of it, unless it be the end where he 
fears it will not succeed for centuries. We shall see. 

But there is one immediately following by an M.P. which I beg a 
little of your space to reply to. His chief contention is that spelling 
reform is not needed and would not be beneficial in the elementary 
school. His words are: 

(a) " I think it a mistake to suppose spelling reform matters greatly 
in the elementary school.” 

(b) “I cannot think a simplified spelling would make it easier for 
the children.” 

(c) " Where the argument from utility is weak, that from literature, 
etc., must remain strong.” 

(if) "I should be jealous of any change which would uglify (sic) 
literature. As I am not convinced that simplification is necessary for 
the elementary schools or would be helpful, 1 cannot but feel lukewarm 
towards their pleas for spelling reform. ” 

le) " To many of our children reading and spelling come by nature.” 
What then is the use of teaching these—what is the use of your 
schools, your teachers, and other costly gear ? 

(/) " To others the toil of amending their spelling is a useful dis¬ 
cipline "; but 

(g) " There remain incorrigible dunces who will never learn to spell. 
These will be apprentices to a painter or printer, say. The painter 
will be set to work and will write buisness, which is quite as intelligible 
as business or bines. Either will be equally intelligible.” Truly here he 
justifies the title he claims as an anarchist in spelling. 

An average child, says a schoolmaster quoted by Max Muller, 
beginning school at seven ought to be able to read the New Testament 
fluently at eleven or twelve years of age, and at thirteen or fourteen 
ought to be able to read a good leading article with ease and expres¬ 
sion. That is, with seven hours a week for forty weeks for five years, 
a child requires one thousand four hundred hours’ work to be able to 
read the New Testament. 
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A NOTABLE DISCOVERY BY MR. ROBERT MOND 

Aramaic Papyri: Discovered at Assuan. Edited 

by Prof. A. H. SAYCE, with the assistance of A. E. COWLEY ; and 
with Appendices by W. SPIEGELBERG and SEYMOUR DE RICCI. 
Doable crown folio, in portfolio. [Just published.] 1 Quinta net. 
Contents—General and Grammatical Introductions. Appendix I.—Ex¬ 
planation of Egyptian Names. Appendix II.—Bibliography—Translation of 
the Text, with Commentary—Index of Proper Names—Glossary—Texts— 
Facsimiles. 

Hypnotism: Its History, Practice and Theory. 

By J. MILNE BRAMWELL, MB. C.M. A Monograph on the 
Scientific and Therapeutic Aspects of Hypnotism. New Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth. [Just published] 18/- net. 

“Dr. Milne Bramwell has produced in this interesting volume a valuable 
contribution to the English literature of the 'subject . . . The extensive 
bibliography and copious index largely increase its value for purposes of 
reference."—M sdical Chronicle. 


Now Heady. 

Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, gilt top, ros. 6d. net. 

A Manual Of Costume, as illustrated by monumental 

Brasses. By HERBERT DRUITT. Indispensable Handbook for all 
interested in Brasses, Costume and Mediaeval Archaeology. 

The Heart Of a Garden. By Rosamond Marriott 

WATSON. Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 7s. fid. net. 

Tales from OKt Fiji. By Lorimer Fison. Being a. col¬ 
lection of native tales from South Pacific Islands, together with much 
important material bearing on many most interesting enstoms and long 
obsolete traditions of the islanders. With numerous illustrations and a 
map. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. fid. net. 

“Buck” Whaley's Memoirs. Written by himself. 

Edited, with notes. Introduction, and ten illustrations In photogravure. 
By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. Now published for the first 
time from the original manuscript of 1797. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

" It was indeed a lucky accident which led Sir Edward Sullivan to the 
London auction room in which the manuscript was being sold.”— 
World. 

“An extraordinary book."—A cademy. 

“ Literary history is full of romance . . . Certainly Whaley crowded much 
into his thirty-four years of life. ... It is clear that Buck Whaley’s Memoirs 
will take their place with Mytton’s and with many other books of memoirs 
that are destined to fascinate future generations of readers.”—From "A 
Literary Letter ’’ in the Sphere. 

A First German Course fbr Science Students. 

By Professor H. G. FIEDLER and F. E. SANDBACH. With diagrams. 
Square 8vo. 8/6 net. 

This book is intended for science students who desire to read, with the 
expenditure of the minimum amount of time, scientific text-books in German. 
The grammatical portion is simple in arrangement and brief, while the 
leading examples will be found of great assistance, and the diagrams 
illustrating scientific instruments and experiments help to fix the names in 
the memory. 


A Pack of Queer Cards. 

In red and black. Pott 8vo. 


By Marion Fell. 


Printed 

2/6 


** HOW To ” Series. The following are now ready 
How To Write for the Magazines. 2/6 j How To Deal With Your 
Banker. 8/61 How To Deal With Your Taxes, 8/8 j How To Invest and 


Bankers 8/6 j How To Deal With Your Taxes, 8/8 j How To Invest and 
How To Speculate, 6 /-1 How To Study English Literature, 8/8; HowTo 
Write An Essay, 2/6 ; How To Enter the Civil Service, 2/6 5 How To 
Succeed in Your Examinations, 2/6. 

THE KING’S CLASSICS. 

UN DEATHS OENEML EDITORSHIP OP PROFESSOR L OOLLANOZ, LltfcD. 

New Issue at Uniform Pries. 

Printed on aniiqne laid paper, i6mo (6 by 4} in.), and supplied in quarter 
bound antique grey, binding or cloth (new design), 1/8 net each volume. 
Also with velinm back and cloth sides, or leather, 2/8 net each volume. 
Double volumes at a/- and 8/- net each. 


1/8 net each volume. 


11 All the * King'l Classics' are delightful little Books, chosen hy th< 
of English Classics, Professor Gotland, and produced with hie delightflil 


the most unerring Judge 


taste.”—Qtm. 


A Complete Catalogue will be forwarded on application. 

ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd. 

32 George Street, Hanover Square, London. W. 


NEW AND POPULAR SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF "THE SHULAMITE.” 
Three large impressions exhausted on day of publication. 

A FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW 

THE ETONIAN Fourth Impression Now Ready. 

This book contains an accurate description, combined with a powerful 
story, of Eton life. Mr. Claude Askew, as an old Eton boy, may be said to 
write with authority. 

“A well-written noveL” — Times. 

“ It can be recommended as an interesting and well-written novel." 

Daily Telegraph. 

" Parents with lads at school, men who will be ‘ old boys' to the end of 
their lives, will do well to read the charming and original story, that has about 
it the tenderness and grace always rare of achievement.” —Globe. 

“ Few who take up the book will be content to lay it aside till the last page 
is read.”—S tandard. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORM OF LONDON.” 
The First Impression of this book exhausted on day of publication. 
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Our M.P. says: 

(h) “ Enthusiasts for spelling reform sssert that a year in a child’s 
life could be economised for other studies.” That’s merely a guess, and 
I think, says our author, a bad one. I grant it a bad one, as it ought 
to be four and not one —as per above extract. 

Let me quote a little more from an official return. Out of two 
hundred thousand children, ninety per cent, leave school without 
reaching the sixth standard, eighty per cent without reaching the fifth 
standard, and sixty per cent without reaching the fourth standard. 

Our author makes a few concessions : 

(i) " It takes a good deal of time, but is not arithmetic a deal worse, 
with its absurd systems of reckoning in avoirdupois, troy, and apothe¬ 
cary’s weights, etc. ? Why not adopt the metric system ? Yes, why ? 
It is much better, but two blacks do not make a white." 

(j) Concession 2. " More simplification is perhaps the true aim.” 

Well, say I, that is all we want. 

(A) Concession 3. "Cow, plough, rough, through, are absurd 
enough, no doubt, but, says he, what about baan daati taan in South 
Yorkshire for bound down town.” I reply, if we heard them for the 
first time they might puzzle us as an unknown word would, but if we 
knew that that was their way, we would not be puzzled at all. 

In our five vowels I find we have fifty different ways of representing 
them. One would scarcely believe that. Take one as example, say 
the long alphabetic sound of A. Thus: 

Pain day gaol ale great vein they reign etc. etc. 

where ai ay ao a e ea ei ey eig represent that 

sound, and to these you could add eight and straight. 

eigh aigh 

Isn't one dose a cure here ? 

W. G. Duncan. 


To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,—E ditorial sympathy is rare balm to the spelling reformer, and 
your friendly notice of September 1 is gratefully received. But many 
of us demur to the statement that " simplified spelling is admitted by 
all to be only a half-way house to phonetic spelling,” if that term 
means one sound one symbol. This doctrine is certainly taught hy 
many authorities who hitherto hav promoted the reform movement. 
They seek history in the sound only, and ar for the most part educa¬ 
tionists imbued with its value as a medium of elementary education. 
But there seems to be a large number of moderate reformers who dis- 
ute the argument of the advanced school that there is no logical 
alt short of fonetic spelling, and the recent phase of the agitation 
has brought them into prominence. Mr. Carnegie insists on the con¬ 
servatism and respect for precedent which animate his Simplified 
Spelling Board. Professor Brander Matthews in issuing his list of 
reformed spellings rays: " Any scientific phonetic reform of our com¬ 
mon spelling is absolutely impossibl; it lies outside the sphere 
of practical politics. But altho phonetic reform is impossibl, im- 
proovment of some sort is possibl, if too much is not demanded too 
suddenly." 

These utterances ar valuable, for much of the hostility to spelling 
reform is due to the dred of fonetic spelling. The moderate program 
as set forth by the British and American Philological Societies and as 
embodied in all the standard American dictionaries, is a fairly com¬ 
plete scheme, calculated to quench an appetite for more for some 
generations. Evidences to the eye of etymology ar respected, traces 
of false etymology ar remoovd, and there is no harrowing of scholarly 
feelings, while, at the same time, a considerabl approximation of the 
written to the spoken word is effected and some sort of regularity is 
imparted to the value of vowels and dipthongs. Can the fonetic speller 
be more effectually disarmed ? 

Via Media. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Whilst most people will readily agree that it is unfortunate that 
the written form, or spelling, of words should not always accord 
strictly with the pronunciation, there are some who fear,—and, I think, 
rightly—that an entirely reformed, and phonetic, spelling would even¬ 
tually be a worse evil than to let the spelling remain quite unchanged I 
It seems to me that all champions of phonetic spelling make the mis¬ 
take that it is only the spoken word that at all matters—that the 
written form should be entirely subordinated to the pronunciation. 

Of course, originally (».*., after the invention of letters), all languages 
were more or less phonetically written, and it is only in consequence 
of the vagaries in speech (or the spoken language) at different times and 
at divers places that our spelling has become so unfhonetie. 

Considering how continuously the pronunciation of even the most 
common words varies, and how many of our spellings, though not 
phonetic now, originally were so (ex., knight, knave, gnash, indict), we 
must conclude that while the written form remains fairly constant, 
the spoken language changes in accordance with the fashion, or 
caprice, of the day and of the people speaking it. The really conser¬ 
vative element of every tongue is the writing, or, in other words, its 
literature. That it is which preserves a language from decay. I am 
sorry to disagree with Mr. H. Drummond, but I do hold with Dean 
Trench’s ideas that there is more in words than mere speech, for they 
frequently possess a history and an interest apart from their present- 
day force and signification. If the principle of phonetic spelling were 
carried out in its entirety, not only would the new spelling empty our 
language of its associations with the past but it is highly probable 
that to succeeding generations English literature would become a 
closed book to the masses. There would, in fact, be two languages 


to learn—the current phonetic writing of the day and the classical 
and literary language of the past, that of the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tennyson, etc. etc. I take it most prefer to read such writers 
in the original! 

F. W. T. Lange. 

September 29. 

[We have also received letters on this subject from our correspon¬ 
dents Mr. H. Drummond and Mr. E. Jones, the secretary of the 
Spelling Conference at the Society of Arts, 1878, and secretary cf Sir 
Isaac Pitman's Spelling Reform League. Mr. Drummond cannot’ 
understand our correspondent C. W. B.'s sentimental “ devoshon ” to 
the current spelling, claims that beauty and refinement are on the 
side of the new spelling, and quotes Froude's words on Tyndal's 
Bible, which, he points out, was not spelt in our present orthography. 
Mr. Jones submits a phonetic alphabet which we regret we have not 
space to print. It contains forty symbols.—E d.] 


A CRITICISM FROM AMERICA OF CO-EDUCATION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Many important problems are raised in Miss Catherine I. 
Dodd’s educational work, "The Child and the Curriculum,'' pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co., particularly with regard to 
the education of girls. Scripture, Literature, History, Art, Languages 
and the study of Nature form the chief items of her curriculum, 
which includes handwork and gardening. She deprecates in 
girls' schools a wholesale imitation of the kind of education 
which fits a boy for his career, and she quotes Professor 
Stanley Hall to show that the co-educational schools in America are 
not so ideal as enthusiasts would have us believe. “Boys,” says 
Stanley Hall, "tend, under this system, to grow content with 
mechanical memorised work, and excelling on the lines of girls’ 
qualities, fail to develop those of their own. There is a little charm 
and bloom rubbed off the ideal of girlhood by close contact, and boy¬ 
hood seems less ideal to girls at close range.” From the disciplinary 
point of view he urges: " it is impossible without injury to hold girls 
to the same standards of conduct, regularity, severe moral account¬ 
ability, and strenuous mental work that boys need.” Miss Dodd 
apparently does not advocate the mixing of the sexes in school life 
after the age of ten or twelve, but she does advocate a complete, 
many-sided curriculum for girls fitting them for either an independent 
position in life or for domestic and social duties, and she insists that 
in the formative years girls shall be under the steady influence of good 
women. Those of us who deprecate the manners of the modern girl, 
her slang, her devotion to hockey, and her distaste of domestic duties, 
will cordially welcome this book, which ought to benefit many parents 
andteachers. MissDodd does not merely theorise upon education, for 
the book is eminently practical, being the result of years of experi¬ 
ment in the class-room, the lecture-room, the hill-side and country 
lane with children and students, and the details and methods laid 
down are put into actual practice in the Milham Ford School, Oxford, 
which Miss Dodd directs, in connection with the work of Cherwell 
Hall Training College where women students are trained for the 
profession of teaching. 


"WHAT CONSTITUTES A GREAT SPEECH? ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—O ratory (which includes tbecomposition and delivery of great 
speeches) is almost always a reflex of tharacter. 

This trait assumes various phases in the speeches of our great men. 
The cultured democracy of the Bishop of London, the brilliant de¬ 
bating powers of Mr. Balfour, and the stern grandeur of Bishop 
Welldon (Dean of Manchester) all alike tend to show the character 
and true worth of the man. 

F. Booth. 

Octoler 2. 


THE SUEZ CANAL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — A p'.cfos of Marlowe's dream quoted in the Academy for 
September 29, it may be of interest to recall the similar anticipations 
of the greatest of German poets. Discussing with Eckermann A. von 
Humbi Idt's views on the project of a Panama canal, Goethe re¬ 
marked (February 21, 1827): “ es ist fur die Vereinigten Staaten 
durchaus unerliisslich dass sie sich eine Durchfahrt aus dem Mexi- 
kan ischen Meerbusen in den stiffen Ocean bewerkstelligen, 1 ind ich bin 
gewiss das sie es eireiehcn." Despairing of a connection being effected 
between the Rhine ard the Danube, as being beyond German re¬ 
sources, " drittens,” added the pcet, " mbehte ich die Englander in Besitz 
eincs Kanals von Suez sehen. Die drei grossen Dinge mochte icherleben, 
und es w are wol der Miihe werth ihnen zu Liebe es noch einige 
funfzig Jahre auszuhalten ” (Gesprache, iii. 84). Forty-two years 
lay between these words and the completion of the canal, and in 
forty-eight years from their utterance England purchased the Khedive's 
shares. 

W. A. Cox. 
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7s. 6d. net. (See p. 333.) 

[The substance of this book has appeared in The Manchester Guardian .] 
Bernard, Edward Russell. Great Moral Teachers. 8x54. Pp. 174. 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Eight lectures delivered in Salisbury Cathedral in the years 1903 and 1904, 
in fulfilment of the statutory duty of the Chancellor of the Cathedral: 
one on Confucius, one on Gotama, one on Socrates, and five on 
Epictetus.} 

Mlline, Senator Jules. The Return to the Land. With a preface by Justm 
McCarthy. 7|x 54. Pp. xxx, 240. Chapman A Hall, 5s.net. (See p. 336. 
Sheehan, Canon. Early Essays and Lectures. 8 x 54. Pp- 354 - Longmans, 
6s. net. 

[Ranging from ‘‘Religious Instruction in Intermediate Schools and 
“The Fiftieth Anniversary of O'Connell’s Death” to "The Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold." "Disinterred . . . from several magazines, some of 
ancient, some of more modern date, at the solicitation of a few well- 
wishers in Ireland and America."] 

The Gate of Death: a diary. 8J x 54. Pp. 33Z. Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A record, written after his recovery, of the thoughts of a man who during 
an illness “ stepped twice to the very gate of death."] 

NATTJBAL HIBTOBY. 

The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. i. -.—Prototoa, by Marcus Hartog ; 
Porifera (Sponges), by Igerna B. J. Sollas ; Coelentcrata and Ctenophora, 
by S. J. Hickson; Echinodermata, by E. W. MacBride. 94 x 64 - Pp. 671. 
Macmillan, 17s. net. . . 

[Although this volume is fhe first in the series as it was planned, it is 
actually the ninth in order of publication. The final volume (which 
forms vol. iv. of the series) is in the press.] 

POETRY. 

Hogg, Walter. Meditata : Sonnets. 5JX44. Pp. 56. Wellwood. 1s.6d.net 
[Fifty thoughtful, imaginative sonnets, often irregular in rhyme-structure, 
but always dignified and rich in music.] 

De La Mare, Walter. Poems. 74 x 4S. Pp. X37. Murray, 3s. 6d. net. 
POLITICAIi. 

Wrixon, Sir Henry. The Pattern Nation. 8 xs 4 - Pp. 17a. Macmillan, 
3s. net. 

[A discussion of the problem " What will the poor do with the rich ? ” 
when lawful government by the majority of the people has become an 
established fact.} 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS- 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. Christian Institutions: essays on ecclesiastical 
subjects. Popular edition. 8 x 54. Pp. 447. Murray, as. 6d. net. 

A House of Letters. Being Excerpts from the Correspondence of Misa 
Charlotte Jerningham (the Hon. Lady Bedingfeld), Lady Jerningbam, 
Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, Bernard and Lucy Barton and others, with 
Matilda Betham; and from Diaries and Other Sources ; and a chapter 
upon Landor’s Quarrel with Charles Betham at Llanthony. Also notes 
of some Phases in the Evolution of an English Family. Edited by Ernest 
Betham. Second edition. 84x54. Pp. 391. Jarrold, 6s. 

The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ. An introduc¬ 
tion to the History of Christianity. From the German of John J. I. 
Dollinger, by N. Darnell. Second edition, a vols. 9X5}. Pp. 98a. 
Gibbings, xas. 6d. net. 
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The Liverpool 
Courier 
says : 

11 Keeps us in a 
ripple of laughter." 


A New Book by a 


New Humorist 


The Tribune 
says: 

1 ‘ There is in it an 
exuberance of high 
spirits.” 


LOVE AMONG 
THE CHICKENS 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE 

Illustrated by H. M. BROCK 


The Scotsman says: 

11 The story is so happy and refreshing that no 


holiday-making person who has time upon his 


hands will begin it without finishing it at a 


sitting. 


This is a Delightfully Humorous Novel dealing 
with the escapades of an Amateur Poultry 
Farmer, while incidentally presenting a charm¬ 
ing Love Story. 


The Dundee 
Advertiser 
says : 

‘ 1 The story flows 
on with a light¬ 
hearted gracefulness 
and merry humour." 


On Sale at all Booksellers. 
Cloth, 6s. 

or Post Free for 6s. 4 d., 
from 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 

Southampton 8t., 8trand, W.C. 


The Dublin 
Express 
says: 

“It is written 
lightly, brightly, and 
spicily." 


THE ACADEMY 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 

PRICE THREEPENCE 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

Inland, 15s. post free. Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 


This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
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Office: Qreat New Street, B.C. 
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Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers' Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Oppicbs 1 Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


Home for Books 

Treat your books as your best friends. They will 
r be true to you when all others fail. They will look 
well and always be handy If you treat yourself to a 

"Gunn” __ 

Sectional Bookcase 

Its specially made doors will keep them free from damage. Built up 
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Agent, post free. Write for •• Booklet No. 30,*’ 
to WM. ANGUS A CO. Ltd.. 

44 Paul St., London, 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. By the Very Rev. 

H- D. M. SPENCE-JONES, M.A., D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. The Shepherd of Hermas. By 

the Rev. C. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. II. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, as. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. The Apostolical Constitutions 

and Cognate Documents, with Special Reference to their Liturgical Elements. By the 

“ DE LACY .... " " “ * 


Rev. DE 


r O'LEARY, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS- 

Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. D.*my 8vo, cloth boards. [In the press• 

INSPIRATION. By the late Rev. F. Watson, D.D. Crown 

8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 

PROBLEMS IN LIFE AND RELIGION. By the Very Rev’ 

C. T. OVENDEN, D.D., Dean of Clogher. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND, INTRO- 

, DUCTION TO THE. By the Rev. J. H. SHEPHERD. M.A. Small post Svo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S BRIEF ON BEHALF OF HIS 

NATIONAL CHURCH. By the Rev. THOMAS MOORE. New and Revised Edition. 
Small post 8vo, paper cover, 8d. 

THE TRIAL OF JESUS. Illustrated from Talmud and Roman 

Law. By the Rev. SEPTIMUS BUSS, LL.B. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. 

EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION, ON THE. With 

Reference especially to the Emmaus Narrative of St. Luke's Gospel, and to Recent 
Criticism. By the Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 

THE GREAT COMMANDMENT, and the Second like unto it. 

Six Sermons preached before the University of Oxford as Select Preacher by the Right 
Rev. JOHN MITCHINSON, D.C.L, Master of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Canon of 
Gloucester. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, is. 6d. 

THB OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIGHT. By the late 

WALTER ALLAN MOBERLY, Canon of ,Southwark. With a Preface by the LORD 
BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK Fcap. 8vo, cloth board,, is. 6d. 

THE STORY OF THE APOCRYPHA I a Series of Lectures on the 

Books and Times of the Apocrypha. By the Rev. S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

NOTES ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

E. S. COPLESTON, Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. 8vo, 3 d. 


By the Most Rev. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. By J. Paterson Smyth, B.D., 

LL.D. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net. 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE ABOVE SOCIETY. 

LXXXV. THE HISTORY AND USE OF CREEDS AND 

ANATHEMAS IN THE EARLY CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH. By C. H. 
TURNER,| M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Small post 8vo, paper 
boards, 2s. 

/4 Complete List of the Church Historical Society*s Publications may be had on application. 


REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of Christ from 

the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day By the late Sir WYKB BAYLISS, KB 
F.S A.,President of the Royal Society of British Artists. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

THE SACRED TENTH; or, Studies in Tithe-Giying, Ancient and 

Modern. By Dr. H. LANDSELL. 2 vols. 800 pp. demy 8vo, with Portraits, Illustra¬ 
tions, and Maps, cloth boards, 16s. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS : the Religion of the 

Crescent: or, Islam—its Strength, its Weakness, its Origin, its Influence. By the Rev. 
W. ST. CLAIR TISDALL, D.D. New Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 

MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By 

the Rev. H. A. REDPATH. D.Litt., M.A. New Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d- 

COMMENTARY ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. Containing His- 

torical Introduction. Notes on the Calendar, Services, Articles, Table of Kindred, etc, 
toge her with complete Concordances to the Prayer-Book and Psalter. New Edition. 
Revised by the Rev. F. E. WARREN, B.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, as.: with the 
PRAYER-BOOK, cloth boards, 3s. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. WITH HISTORICAL 

NOTES. Edited by the late Rev. JAMES CORNFORD, M.A. A cheap reprint. 16B0, 
cloth boards, zs. 4d. 

THE DISESTABLISHMENT QUESTION AT THE PRESENT 

TIME. An Address delivered in 1906 at the Invitation of a London Debating Society 
By H. W. HO ARE, late of Balliol College. Small post Svo, doth boards, 6d. 

THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS OF 1908. Its Ideals and 

Ekbes. With details and suggestions relating to the problems and duties of the Church 
in iU parts of the world. Published under the authority of the Pan-Anglican Congress 
Committee. Revised Edition. Deray Svo, stitched, 3d. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE HISTORICAL 

RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. PINCHES, 
LL.D., M.R.A.S. Second Edition, Revised, with Appendices and Notes. With severed 
Illustrations. Large poet 8vo, doth boards. 7s. 6<L 
Applies to the criticisms of the Old Testament the most recent discoveriee in the field of 
Archeology. This New Edition contains the Laws of Hammurabi and other new matter, 
amounting in all to nearly one hundred pages. 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. A Study 

oi the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne. By Monsignore DUCHESNE. 
Translated by M. L McCLURE from the Third Edition of “Let Origines du Cult© 
Cfcsdien.” Second English Edition, Revised with considerable Additions by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 

It is not too much to say that this is the most important work which has appeared on this 
subject. 

THE SCHOOL OF SUFFERING. A Brief Memorial of Mary 

E. Moule. By her father, HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., Bishop of Durham. With 
Portrait. Fifth Edition Revised. Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

CONCERNING THEM WHICH ARE ASLEEP. Words to 

Mourners from a Mourner. By HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Bishop of Durham. 
Cloth, 4d. 

PORTFOLIO OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With Historical 

and Architectural Notes by ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS. No. a 3 . CHICHESTER, u. 
VOLUME II., containing— 


ELY. 

CHESTER. 

OXFORD. 


BANGOR AND ST. ASAPH. 
LICHFIELD. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-T \'NE. 

Cloth boards, is. 6d. 


WORCESTER. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Already published, VOLUME I., containing—Canterbury,- Durham, York, St. Albans 
Salisbury, Exeter, Peterborough, and Southwark. Cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


CHEAP REISSUE OF 

ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and Prof. T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 3s. 6d. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY: 


ARCHITECTURE: CLASSIC AND EARLY 

CHRISTIAN. By Prof. T. ROGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER, BA 

ARCHITECTURE: GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. 

Bj Prof. T. ROGER SMITH and Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 

SCULPTURE: EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, 

ANDettOMAN. By GEORGE REDFORD, F.R.C.S. 

SCULPTURE: GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE AND 

MODERN. By LEADER SCOTT. 


PAINTING: GERMAN, FLEMISH AND DUTCH. 

By a J.WILMOT BUXTON, M.A., and Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 

PAINTING: ENGLISH and AMERICAN. By 

H. J. WILMOT BUXTON, M.A., and S. R. KOEHLER. 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By 

G R. REDGRAVE * 

PAINTING: CLASSIC AND ITALIAN. By Sir 

EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and PERCY R. HEAD, B.A. 

PAINTING: SPANISH AND FRENCH. By 

GERARD SMITH. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. BRIGHTON: 129 NORTH ST. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

JO W BEADY. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK 

With 20 Full-Page Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra crown 8va, 6s. 


ADONIS, ATTfS, OSIRIS. Studies in 

the History of Oriental Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LI..D., 
Litt.D., Author of “ The Golden Bough.” 8vo, ios. net. [Ready. 

THE TODAS. By W. H. R. Rivers. With 

numerous Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. zm. net. [October 9. 

PAGAN RACES OF THE MALAY 

PENINbULA. By WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, M.A., late of the 
Federated Malay States Civil Serviae, Author of “ Malay Magic,” etc., 
and CHARLES OTTO BLAGDEN, M.A., late of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments Civil Service. Very elaborately illustrated by Photographs taken 
specially for the work, a vols., 8vo. 42s. net. 

THE LOWER NIGER AND ITS TRIBES. 

By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. With a Map. 8vo. 

AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK MAN’S 

MIND : or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. By R. E. 
DENNETT, Author of “ Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Fiort,” etc. 

■ With Il lustrations. 8vo. 

GREAT MORAL TEACHERS. Eight 

Lectures deiivered in Salisbury Cathedral. By EDWARD RUSSELL 
BERNARD, M.A., Chancellor of the Cathedral Church. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net [Ready. 

The subjects of Canon Bernard’s Letters are Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, 
and Epictetus. _ 

AN OUTLINE OF THE IDEALISTIC 

OON8TRUOTION OF EXPERIENCE. By J. B. BAILLIE, 
M.A., D. Phil., Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Aberdeen, Author of Hegel Logic.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 

THE PATTERN NATION. By Sir Henry 

•WRIXON, K.C., Author of •'Socialism,” "Notes on a Political Tour,” 
" Jacob Shumate.” Crown 8vo, 3s. net. [Ready. 

THE FAMILY. By Helen Bosanquet, 

Author of “ The Strength of the People,” “ Rich and Poor,” etc. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. _ [Ready. 

Macmillan's New Novels. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

A LADY OF ROME. By F. Marlon Crawford. 

[October r6. 

IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. By H. Q. WeH«. 

[Ready. 

RUNNING HORSE INN. By Alfred Treoteider 

8heppard. [Ready. 

DISENCHANTED. By Pierre Loti. Translated 

by Clara Bell. [Ready. 

ANDREW QOODFELLOW. By Helen H. Watson. 
NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER. By Rosa N. Carey. 

[Ready. 

THE ENEMY’S CAMP. By Hugh Sherlngtiam 

and Nevill Meakin. 

her MAJESTY’S REBELS. By Sidney Royse 

Lyiaght, 


Now Read'y. 

CHEAP EDITION IN TWO VOLS.—UNABRIDGED. 

THE LIFE OF 

WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 

By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 

In 2 vols., 8vo, 5s. net each. 


LORD ACTON. 

LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 

8vo, ios. net. [ Rtady. 

CONCLUDING VOLUME READY OCTOBER 1*. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 

BY HERBERT PAUL, MJ>. 

In 5 vols. Vol. V., 1885 to 1895. With a complete index to the whol 
Work. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. _ 

FREDERIO HARRISON. 

MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. Men— 

BOOKS—CITIES—ART. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


COSTUME: FANCIFUL, HISTORICAL. 

AND THEATRICAL. Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. With 16 Coloured 
Plates, and many other Illustrationsin the Text, by PERCY ANDERSON. 
8vo, ios. 6d. net 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COLOUR 

PRINTS. An Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and their Work 
Colour. By JULIA FRANKAU. 8vo. 


CRANFORD SERIES.— New Vol. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL 1.1 FE. By 

GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 16 o i 
which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Illustrations by EDMUND H. 
NEW. Crown 8vo. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE 

-NORMAN CONQUE8T TO OHAUOER. By WILLIAM HENRY 
SCHOFIELD, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English in Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Wednesday. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AUSTRALIAN 

VERSE. Edited by BERTRAM STEVENS. Reap. 8vo, 2S. 6d. met 
Hmp leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


'*• MACMILLAN'S LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co/s Autumn List 


NOW READY 

THE KING OF COURT POETS. A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By Edmund Gardner, Author of 

“Dulcet and Poets in Ferrara,’’ etc. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, t6s. net.’ 

LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the Latter’s 

Diary. Illustrated with rare Portraits. Demy Svo, m. 6d. net. 

WILLIAM STUBBS, BISHOP OF OXFORD, 1835-1901. (From the Letters of William Stubbs.) By William Holden Hutton, 

fi.D. Demy 8vo t 6s. net. 

QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography by Ethel Hogg. Witn a Preface by the Duke of Argyll. Illustrated. New Popular Edition. 

Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. Studies of Famous Writers of the Nineteenth Century. By Lewis Melville, Author of “The Life of 

William Makepeace Thackeray.** With Portraits. Demy 8vo, ias. 6d. net; 

AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS. By Leon H. Vincent, Author of “ Brief Studies in French Letters and Society in the Seven- 

teanth Century." Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

THE PARDONER’S WALLET. Essays and Reflections. By Samuel M’Chord Crothers, Ingersoll Lecturer, 1905. Crown 8vo. 

5s. net. 

BIRD AND BOUGH. Poems of Nature. By John Burroughs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By Stephen Leacock, B.A., Ph.D., Associate Prolessor of Science M'Gill University 

Montreal. Crown Svo, jt. 6d. net. _ 1 ’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. By Elizabeth Bisland. 2 vols. fully illustrated, 8vo, 24s. net. 

GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME. By Rodolfo Lanciani. Demy 8 vo, fully illustrated, 21s. net 
MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN OF THE EAST. By Moncure D. Conway. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES OODFREY LELAND (" HANS BREITMANN ”). By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 2 vols, illustrated 

demy Svo, axs. net. ’ 

EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. A Biography. By Walter Sichel. Third Edition, Revised. With Frontispiece. Demy 8 vo, 7s. 6d.net. 
STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. By Arthur Symons, Author of “ Spiritual Adventures,’’ etc. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. P, W. T. Fyfe. Demy8vo.12s.6d.net. 

WALT WHITMAN. A Study of his Life and Work. By Bliss Perry. Crown 8vo, illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., etc. 

6s. net. ’’ 

THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. By Dum Dum, Author of “ Rhymes of the East.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

COMEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By John Fyvie, Author of “ Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty.” Demy 

8vo, with many Full-Page Portraits, ias. fd. net. * 

THE FLOCK. An Idyll of Shepherd Life. By Mary Austin. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. (“The Native Races of the British Empire.” Vol. I) By N. W. Thomas. With 32 Full-Page 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

RACE PREJUDICE. By Jean Finot. Translated by Florence Wade-Evans. Demy 8vo. 

A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected and arranged by Kate M. Warren, Lecturer in English Language and 

Literature at Westfield College (University of London), and Deputy Assistant Lecturer in the same at Bedford College for Women (University of London), with an Introduction by 
Rev. Stoppokd Brooks, M.A. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, 1857-1870. By Gleeson White. With 6 Photogravures, and over 100 Illustrations from the original 

woodcuts. Students’ Edition. Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Showing how he went further than he intended, and came safe home again. 

With 3s Woodcuts drawn and engraved by Robkrt Seavkr. i6mo, is. net. 

PETER: a Christmas Story. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler, Author of “The Bravest of Them All,” “Mark’s Princess,” etc. With 

6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. _ _ .. . ^ . 

THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. Compiled by Yei Theodora Ozaki. New Edition. Illustrated in Colours and in the Text. 

INDIAN C TREES. M ’An Account of Trees, Shrubs, Woody Climbers, Bamboos, and Palms, indigenous or commonly cultivated in the 

British Indian Empire. By Diktwch Brandis, K.C.I.E., Assisted by Indisss Foresters. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, ait. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


.NOIF READY 

THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN 

BY MARIE CORELLI 

THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. By E. Nesbit, Author 

of “ The Red House.” 

HOLYLAND. By Gustave Frenssen, Author ofJorn Uhl.” 

THE WOMAN'S VICTORY And Other Stories. By 

Maarten Maarten, Author of "Dorothea.” 

IOLE. By R. W. Chambers, Author of “ The Maids of Paradise,” 

•'The Maid-at-Arms,” etc. With Illustrations In Colour. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 

GROWTH 

BY GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of ‘-Mona Maclhan.” 
THE EIGHT GUESTS- By Percy White, Author of “John 

Strood," " Park Lane,” etc. 

THE COUNTY ROAD. By Miss Alice Brown, Author of 

•'Paradise." '* King's End." etc. 

THE OPENED SHUTTERS- By Clara Louise Burnham, 

Author of " Jewel," etc. 

A MAN IN THE CASE- By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Auth or of '* Trixy," etc. 

MONTLIVET. By Alice Prescott Smith. 


MONOGRAPH 9 ON IMMORTALITY 

Cloth, gilt, i6mo, is. net each. 

THE ENDLESS LIFE. By S. M’C. Crothers. THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Prof. Hugo Muxsterberg. 

HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. William James. SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By William Osler, M.D. 

THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. By Josiah Royce. 


RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN-NEW VOLUMES 

Fcap. Svo, is. net per volume. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EOYPT. By Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S. 

ISLAM, By Syed Ameer Ali, M.A., C.I.E. (Member of the Imperial Legislative Council of India), Author of “The Spirit of Islam” 

and " The Ethics of Islam.” __ 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
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Mr. GEORGE ALLEN 

Biography 

The Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic Leighton. By Mrs. 


Russell Barrington. 2 vols. Ill. net 42/0 and 105/0 

Lord Acton and His Circle . net J5/0 

Sir Thos. Lawrence’s Letter-Bag. Ill. net 15/0 

Olives : Reminiscences of Sir Wyke Bayliss. net 15/0 


Ruskin at Venice. From the French of R. de la Sizeranne 

net 1 /o 

Drama 

The Medea of Euripides. Trans, by Gilbert Murray_ net 2/0 

Joyzelle : A Drama. By Maurice Maeterlinck. net 3/6 

Fiction > 

The Contest. By E. L. Haverfield. 6/0 

George’s Whims. By P. Whithard. 5/0 

The Lilliput Series for Children : 

The Man in the Moon, and The Adventures of Mr. 

Rabbit and Uncle Fox, by S. L. Bensusan—The 
Doll Doctor, by E. V. Lucas. Ill.each 1 /6 

Science 

Science in Public Affairs. Seven essays. net 5/0 


With Roberts to Candahar, by Capt. F. S. Brereton—The 
Escape of the Mullingong, by G. E. Farrow—Across the 
Spanish Main, by H. Collingwood—Among the Dark 
Mountains, by David Ker—A Girl of the Fortunate 

Isles, by Bessie Marchant. Ill.each 3/6 

With Gordon at Khartum, by Eliza F. Pollard—The Boy 
Hero of Erin, by C. Squire—Round de Ole Plantation, by 
G. F. Christie—The Last of the Peshwas, by M. Mac¬ 
millan—The Falcon King, by W. L. O’Bynie. Ill. each 2/6 

The Fortunes of Philippa. By Angela Brazil. Ill. 2/0 

Little Pickles, by Ruth Cobb and Richard Hunter—The 
Scarecrow's Story, by E. King Hall. Ill.each 1/6 

History and Literature v ~’ 

A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry. By Arthur Symons net 6/0 
London : Historical and Descriptive. By Ben Jonson. Ill. 1 /6 
Our English Towns and Villages. By H. B. Wilton Hall. 

Ill... 1/6 

Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON 


Biography and Memoirs 

Maids of Honour. By A. J. Green-Armytage. Ill. net 10/6 

George Eliot. By A. T. Quiller-Couch . 2/6 


Travel 

India under Royal Eyes. By H. Prevost Battersby. Ill. 

net 12/6 

Messrs. GEORGE BELL & SON 
Art 

The Gem-Cutter’s Craft. By L. Claremont. Ill. 

How to Collect Continental China. By C. H. Wylde. Ill. 

net 6/0 

Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture : 

Van Dyck, by Lionel Cust. Ilf.. net 5/0 

The Royal Academy of Arts. By Algernon Graves. Vol. 

VIII. and last. net 42/0 

Literature and History 

The Poems of Coventry Patmore.. net 6/0 

The Birds of Aristophanes. Trans, by B. B. Rogers. 10/6 

Alien Influence in English Literature. By T. G. Tucker 

Rahab : a Poetic Drama. By Richard Burton. net 5/0 

The Itinerary of John Leland. Ed. by L. Toulmin- 

Smith. Vol. I. net 15/0 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. Trans, by A. M. Sellar 

The York Libranr of Reprints on Thin Paper each net 2/0 and 3/0 

The Register of Thomas de Brantyngham, Bishop of Exeter, 

1370-1394. Part II. net 25/0 

Science and Sociology 

Electrons. By Sir Oliver Lodge 

Industrial Combinations. By D. H. Macgregor 

The Negro and the Nation. By G. S. Merriam. net 8/0 

Heredity in Royalty. By F. A. Woods. net 12/6 

The Cosmic Procession. By Frances Swiney. net 3/6 

, Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals. By T. H. Mont¬ 
gomery. net 10/6 

IIow Ferns Grow. By Margaret Slosson. net 12/6 

Nature and Health. By E. Curtis. net 5/0 

Citizenship and the Schools. By J. W. Jenks . net 6/0 

Messrs. BLACKIE & SON 
Children’s Books 

The Child’s Christmas. By Charles Robinson and Evelyn 

Sharp. Ill. net 6/0 

Roger the'Bold, by Capt. F. S. Brereton—The Lost Ex¬ 
plorers, by Alexander Macdonald—Our Sister Maisie, by 
Rosa Mulholland—Girl Comrades, by E. F. Heddle. 

, Ill.each 6/0 


Fiction 

Fisherman’s Gat. By E. Noble—The Heir. By Sydney 
C. Grier—The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Parry Trus- 
cott—Honour’s Glassy Bubble. By E. Gerard—Richard 
Hawkwood. By Neville Maugham—The Young Days 
of Admiral Quilliam. By F. Norreys Connell—Skipper. 

By Gilbert Watson—The Hearth of Hutton. By W. J. 

Eccott—The Safety of the Honours. By Allan McAulay 
—Scoundrel Mark. By Frank Dilnot—A Servant of the 
King. By E. Aceituna Griffin. each 6/0 

History 

The Voyage of the Scotia. By Three of the Staff. Ill. net 21/0 
A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By 

Andrew Lang. Vol. IV. net 15/0 

True Romances of Scotland. By E. Max tone Grahame 
and E. Paterson. Ill. 

Military 

The Development of Tactics from 1740 to the Present Day. 

By Lieut.-Col. Walter H. James 

The Colonials in S. Africa, 1899-1902. By J. Stirling, .net 12/6 


Miscellaneous 1 * 

a_ A Century’s Progress in Astronomy. By H. Macpherson, 

Jun. net 6/0 


The CHCI3 Problem. By Richard Gill. 2 vols...each net 5/0 
l A Question of Colour : a Study of S. Africa. net 6/0 

Messrs. BROWN, LANG HAM & Co. and 
Messrs. MASTERS & Co. 

Biography 

Some Reminiscences. By William Michael Rossetti. HI. 

net 42/0 

Fiction 

The Gaiety of Fatma, by Kathleen Watson-—It Happened 
in Japan, by the Baroness A. d’Anethan—The Voyage of 
the Arrow, by T. Jenkins Hains—Eve and the Wood 


God, by.Helen Maxwell.cacli 6/0 

Moons and Winds of Araby. By Roma White. net 2/6 

Theology 

Plants of the Bible. By Prof. G. Hurslow. net 6/0 

O Sapientia. By Cornelius Witherby. 2/6 

The Servant of the Lord. By Richenda Buxton. 2/6 

The Problems of Faith in Relation to Modern Science and 

Criticism. By H. T. Nicholson. ! 2/0 
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Mr. A. H. BULLEN 

Toems. By W. B. Yeats. : net 6/o 

Popular Ballads ol the Olden Time. Ed- by Frank Sidg- 

wick. Third Series .. net 3/6 

Early English Lyrics (1225-1350). Chosen by E. K. 

Chambers and F. Sidgwick . net 6/0 

Anacreon. Trans, by T. Stanley ; ed. by A. H. Bullen net 6/0 

Catulli Carmina Selecta. Ill. net 6/0 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Ed. by A. H. Bullen . net 7/6 

V’enus and Adonis. Ed. by A. H. Bullen. .net 3/6 

Collectanea. By Charles Crawford. Papers on Eliza¬ 
bethan Dramatists. Series I. net 3/6 

A Cypress Grove. By W. Drummond of Hawthornden.. net 3/6 

Thomas Stothard, R.A. By A. C. Coxhead. Ill. net 16/0 

Prunella, or Love in a Dutch Garden. By L. Housman 
and Granville Barker. Ill. 6/0 


Messrs. BURNS & OATES 

Lord Acton and His Circle. Ed. by Abbot Gasquet ..net 15/0 
Free Will and Four English Philosophers—Hobbes, Locke, 

Hume, and Mill. By the Rev. Joseph Rickahy, S.J. net 3/6 

Spiritual Conferences of St Francis de Sales. 6/0 

A Selection of the Verses of John B. Tabb. Made by Alice 

Meynell . net 2/6 

The Church and Kindness to Animals. Ill. net 2/6 

Oxford, Douay, Tyburn : Conferences on the Martyrs of 
the English Seminaries. By Dom Bede Camtn, O.S.B. 

net 2/6 

On Religious Worship. By Geremia Bonomelli, Bishop 

of Cremona . net 2/6 

Josephine's Troubles : A Storyofthe Great Franco-Prussian 

War of 1870-1871. By Percy Fitzgerald. Ill. 5/0 

.Sanctity's Romance. By David Boarne, S.J. net 1/6 

iHer Faith Against the World : A Novel. By Wilfrid Wil- 

berforce and A. R. Gilbert. 3/6 

Two Angel Tales. By Father Faber. Ill. net 1/0 and 2/6 

A Tuscan Penitent: Being the Life and Legend of St 
Margaret of Cortona. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 

Ill. net 3/6 

" I am the Way.” Trans, by The Hon. A. Wilmot, from 
a French edition of L’Esprit du Christianisme. By 

Father Nepveu, S.J. net 2/6 

Ecclesia, the Church of Christ: A Planned Series of Papers. 

Ed. by A. H. Mathew. net 3/6 

The Rhymed Life of St Patrick. By Katharine Tynan 

Hinkson. Ill. by L. D. Symington. net 1/0 and 2/6 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Bibliography 

Early English Printed Books in the University Library, 
Cambridge (1475-1640). Vol. IV. 

The Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders of Westminster 

and London from 1476-1535. By E. Gordon Duff net 15/0 

Photogravure Facsimiles of Rare Fifteenth Century Books 
printed in England and now in the University Library, 
Cambridge. The Churl and the Bird. Translated from 
the French by John Lydgate. Printed by William Caxton 
about 1478. A lytell treatyse of the horse, the sheep, 
and the ghoos. By John Lydgate. Printed at West¬ 
minster by Wynkyn de Worde about 1499 

Educational Science 

Contributions to the History of Education in Mediaeval and 
Modern Europe. Education in the Age of the Renais¬ 
sance, 1400-1600. By Prof. W. H. Woodward 

English 

Cambridge English Classics: 

The Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. VoL IV. Grace 
Abounding and The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bun- 
yan. The Essays and English Plays ol Abraham 
Cowley. The Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher. 

The Poems of George Gascoigne. The Poems of George 
Crabbe. In 3 vols. Vol. Ill.each net 4/6 

Cambridge University Press New Type. Cornua and other 
Poems. By John Milton—The Essayes and Conns els, 

Civill and MoraU of Francis Ix>. Veruktm, Viscount St. 

Alban.each net 2 1 /o 

History 

The Cambridge Modern History. VoL IV. The Thirty 
Years’ War . net 16/0 

De Republica Anglornm. Compiled by the Hon. Sir 
Thomas Smyth Knight. Ed. by L. Alston 
The Cambridge School History of England. By Arthur 
D. Innes j . . 


Memorials to serve for a History of the Parish of St. Mary. 

Rotherhithe. By the Rev. Canon Beck 
The Cambridge Historical Seritfs : Modern Spain, 1815- 
1898. By H. Butler Clarke 

The Early Age of Greece. By William Ridgeway, M.A. 
Vol. II. 


Law 

International Law. Part II. War. By J. Westlake 
Select Cases in Real Property Law. Ed. by W. J. Whit¬ 
taker 

Mathematics and Science 

Theory of Differential Equations. Vol. V. By A. R. 
Forsyth 

Cambridge Tracts on Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics. No. 3. Quadratic Forms and their Classifica¬ 
tion by means of Invariant Factors. By T. I'A. Brom¬ 
wich 

The Cambridge Physical Series. A Treatise on the Theory 
of Alternating- Currents. By A. Russell. Vol. II. 

Reports of the Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits. Ed. by A. C. Haddon. Vol. III. Linguistics 

Music 

The Indebtedness of Handel to Works by other Composers. 

By Sedley Taylor. net 12/0 

Oriental Literature and Philology 

The Jltaka. Translated from the Pali. In six volumes. 

Vol. VI. Trans, by E. B. Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse 

n, t 

Theology 

The Interlinear Bible : The Authorised Version and the 
Revised Version, together with the marginal notes of both 

versions and Central References. net 

The Fourth Gospel and some recent Criticism. By the 
Rev. H. L. Jackson 

Cambridge Patristic Texts. De Sacerdotio of St. John 
Chrysostom. Ed. by J. Arbuthnot Naira 
Studia Sinaitica. No. 12. Forty Facsimiles of Dated 
Arabic MSS. Ed. by Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson 

Messrs. CASSELL & Co. 

Art 

The King’s Empire in Pictures. Introduction by W. H. 

Fitchett. 2 vols...each 

The Cathedrals of England and Wales. 2 vols. IU. net 

Sir Benjamin Stone’s Pictures. Ill. 2 vols. each 

The Old Engravers of England with Relation to Contem¬ 
porary Life and Art. By Malcolm C. Salaman. IU. .net 

Porcelain. By William Burton. Ill.... net 

Landscape Painting in OU Colour. By Alfred East. IU. net 

The MacWhirter Sketch-Book. Ill. 

Flowers from Shakespeare’s Garden. Ill. by Walter Crane 

Familiar Trees. By Prof. S. Boulger. Vol. I. IU. 

Johnston and Hoffmann’s Royal Tour Souvenir Album : 

India, 1905-6. Ill. 

Pictorial London. Ill. 

The Nation’s Pictures. In fortnightly parts.each net 

Sacred Art. In monthly parts.each net 

Children’s Books 

Monitor at Megson’s. By Robert Leighton.—The Wolf- 
men. By Frank Powell—King by Combat. By Fred 

Whishaw. IU.each 3/6 

The New Deerfoot Series. Three books. IU.each 2/6 

Peril and Patriotism—The Book of Romance. UL. 5/0 

The Young GulUvers. By S. H. Hamer and Harry Roun¬ 
tree. Ill.1/6 and 2/0 

The Little Folks’ Book of Wonders. By S. H. Hamer. IU. 

The Little Folks' Nature Book. By S. H. Hamer. Ill. 

each 2/6 and 3/6 

The little Folks' Story Book in Colours. By S, H. Hamer. 


IU.3/6 and 5/0 

Percy Vere. By Evelyn Everett-Green. Ill.. 2/6 

A Princess of the Woods. By E. S. Ellis. IU. t/o 


12 /ft 


12/6 


12/0 

21/0 

7/6 

5/o 

7/6 

10/6 

5/o 

6/0 

6/0 

10/6 

12/0 

-/7 

-/7 


Education *■’ ; 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 

Fiction 


By Karl Breul 

net 7/6 and 10/6 


Benita. By H. Rider Haggard—Her Grace at Bay. By 
Headon HU 1 —The Dumpling. By Coulson Keraahan— 

The Woman at Kensington. By William le Queux— 
Highcroft Farm. By J. S. Fletcher—Helena’s Love- 
Stary. By Guy Thorne—Gossips Green. By Mrs. 

Henry Dudeney—The Throwback. By A. H. Lewis— 

The Patriots. By C. T. Brady.IU. each 6/0 

The Woman of Babylon. By Joseph Hocking—The Iron¬ 
master’s Daughter. By Bertha M. Clay. UL.each 3/6 
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History 

Westminster Abbey : Its Story and Associations. By E. 

T. Bradley. Ill. 6/o 

Notable Trials: Romances of the Law Courts. By R. 

Storry Deans. Ill. 6/o 

Science 

Nature’s Carol Singers. By R. Kearton. Ill. 6/o 

Paradoxes of Nature and Science. By W. Hampson. IU. 6/o 


Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS 
Children’s Books 

The Hill-top Girl. By L. T. Meade. Ill. 6/o 

Turquoise and Ruby. By L. T. Meade—’Tention 1 By 
G. Manville Fenn—Peg’s Adventures in Paris. By May 
Baldwin. The Lost Treasure Cave. By Everett M’NeiU 

Ill. each 5/0 

Sue. ByL. T. Meade—Foray and Fight. By John Finne- 
more—The Boys of Brierley Grange. By Fred Whishaw 
—Dora : A High-School Girl. By May Baldwin—The 
Bolted Door, and Other Stories. By Mrs.Molesworth. IU. each 3/6 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 


Biography and Memoirs 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Frederika Macdonald. 

2 vols. Ill. net 24/0 

Joseph Jefferson. By Francis Wilson. net 10/6 

Miscellaneous 

The Future in America. By H. G. Weils . net 10/6 

The Conquest ot Bread. By Prince Peter Kropotkin ..net 10/6 

Morals in Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse. 2 vols. net 21/0 

Carlyle and the London Library. Ed. by Frederic Harri¬ 
son . net 3/6 

The Comedy of Charles Dickens : An Anthology. By 

Mrs. Perugini . 6/0 

Reprints 

The National Edition of Dickens. 40 vols.each net 10/6 

Topography and Travel 

The American Scene. By Henry James. net 12/6 

The Old Inns of Old England. By Charles G. Harper. 

2 vols. Ill. net 42/0 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS 

Art 

The Medici Series of Coloured Reproductions after the Old 
Masters. IV. Leonardo da Vinci. The Last Supper, from 
the Fresco in S. Maria della Grazie, Milan. V. Piero Della 
Francesca. Portrait of an Unknown Lady. Painting 
now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan 

Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari. Arranged by E. 

L. Seeley . net 7/6, 15/0, and 20/0 

Phil May’s Sketch-Book . 2/6 

Biography 

The Real Blake: A Portrait Biography,L.By Edwin J. Ellis. 

J ulie de Lespinasse. By the Marquis de S6gur. Author¬ 
ised English version. Ill. net 7/6 

Fiction 

The Path of Glory. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by 
F. ‘Rothwell—The Old House at the Comer. By Florence 
Warden—The Tea-Planter. By F. E. Penny—The 
Private Detective. By Robert Machray—Israel Rank : 

The Autobiography of a Criminal. By Roy Horniman 
—Burnt Spices. By L. S. Gibson—Comet Chaos : A 
Romance. By Cyril Seymour—A Free Solitude. By 
Alice Perrin—To Defeat the Ends of Justice. By 
Herbert Compton—The Man Apart. By Ralph Straus 
—The Dreams of Simon Usher. By Algernon Gissing 

each 6/0 

The Motormaniacs. By Lloyd Osbourne.. 3/6 

Miscellaneous 

The Book of Paradise. Trans, and Ed. by E. A. WalUs 

Budge. 2 vols . net 15/0 

A History of Sumcria. By Leonard VV. King. Ul. net 20/0 

The Annals of Covent Garden Theatre. By Henry Saxe 

Wyndham. Ill. 2 vols. net 21/0 

The History of Devonshire Scenery. By Arthur W. Clay- 
den. Ill. net 10/6 

The Romance of the South Seas. By C. L. Wragge. .. .net 7/6 

Reprints 

The Poetical Works of William Blake. Ed. by Edwin J. 

ElUs. IU. 2 vols ;. net i2/o_and 15/0 


CLARENDON PRESS AND MR. HENRY FROWDE 

Biography and Memoirs 

Frederick York Powell: His Life, with a Selection from 
his Letters and Occasional Writings. By Oliver Elton 
Hermann von Helmholtz. By L. Koenigsberger. Trans, 
by Frances A. Welby 

English 

Tudor -..id Stuart Library : 

I.'nyvett’s Defence of the Realme ; Howell’s Devises ; 
Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman ; Greville’s Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney; Evelyn’s Sculptura; Pepys’s 
Memoires of the Royal Navy 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Ed. by J. Shawcross 
The Shirbum Ballads. Ed. by Andrew Clarke 
A New English Dictionary. Further portions of Vol. VI. 

(M) by Dr. Bradley, (N) by Mr. Craigie 
The Oxford Poets : 

Goldsmith, ed. by Austin Dobson ; Hood, ed. by W. 

Jerrold ; Keats, ed. by H. Buxton Forman 
Oxford Standard Authors : 

The above Goldsmith nnd Hood in a cheaper form ; 
Sheridan's Plays, ed. by Joseph Knight; Scott’s 
Old Mortality. 

The World’s Classics. More than twenty new vols. 

Montaigne : A Study. By K. Warwick Bond 
Christabel. IU. by a facsimile of the MS. and ed. by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge 

Oxford Library of Translations : 

The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Trans, by 
jolin Jackson 

Miscellaneous 

Guide to the Bodleian Library. By Andrew Clark. IU. 

New College, 1856-1906. by H. B. George 

Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen CoUege, 

Oxford. Vol. V. By W. D. Macray 
Corolla Numismatica : Numismatic Essays in honour of 
Barclay V. Head. Ill. 

Handbook of the Ila Language. By E. W. Smith 
Philosophy and Logic 

The Theory of Good and Evil. By H. Rashdall. 2 vols. 

Reason, Thought, and Language, or The Many and the 
One. By Douglas Macleane 

Science 

The Oxford Geographies. By A. J. Hebertson. I., Pre- 
Uminary 

The Dawn of Modern Geography. By C. R. Beazley. Vol. 

III. 

The Evolution of Culture and other Essays. By the late 
Lieut.-General A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers 
A Catalogue of the Herbarium of DiUenius. By G. Claridge 
Druce and S. H. Vines 


Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co. 

Biography 

Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn. By Elizabeth Bisland. 

IU. 2 vols . net 24/0 

The King of Court Poets : A Study of Ariosto. By E. 

Gardner. IU. net 16/0 

Letters and Recollections of George Washington. IU. ..net 12/6 

Walt Whitman. By BKss Perry. Ill. net 6/0 

William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford. By W. H. Hutton. 

IU. net 6/0 

The Life of C. G. Leland. By Mrs. Pennell. 2 vols. Ill. net 21/0 
The Travels of the King : Charles II. in Germany and 

Flanders. By Eva Scott. net 15/0 

Fiction 

The Treasure of Heaven, by Marie Corelli—Growth, by 
Graham Travers—Holyland, by G. Frenssen—The In¬ 
complete Amorist, by E. Nesbit—The Eight Guests, by 
Percy WTiite—Montlivet, by Alice Prescott Smith—The 
Woman’s Victory, by Maarten Maartens—The Country 
Road, by’ Alice Brown—The Opened Shutters, by Clara 
Louise Burnham—The Man in the Case, by Elizabeth 

Stuart Phelps .each 6/0 

Iole. By R. W. Chambers . 5 /° 

Peter, A Christmas Story. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. IU. 3/6 

A Knight of the Cumberland. By John Fox. IU. net 3/6 

History 

Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome. By R. Lanciani. 

Ill. net 21/0 

Edinburgh under.Sir W'alter.Scott. By W. T. Fyfe ... .net 12/6 
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Literature 

Victorian Novelists. By Lewis Melville. Ill. net 

Studies in Seven Arts. By Arthur Symons. net 

American Literary Masters. By L. H. Vincent. net 

A Treasury of English Literature. By Kate M. Warren net 

Natural History 

The Flock. By Mary Austen. net 

Animal Heroes. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Ill. net 

Philosophy and Politics 

The Subconscious. By Professor J as trow. net 

Harvard Psychological Studies. By Hugo Munsterberg. 
Vols. I. and II. 

Spinoza : A Handbook to the Ethics. By J. A. Picton 

Elements of Political Science. By S. Leacock. net 

English Parliamentary Procedure. By A. E. Steinthal 
The Native Races of the British Empire—Australia— 
British Central Africa—British North America. Ill. 


each net 

Poetry 

The Crackling of Thorns. By Dum Dum. net 

Bird and Bough. By John Burroughs. net 

Travel 

My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East. By Moncure 
D. Conway . net 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Co. 
Biography and Memoirs 

Sigismondo Malatesta. By Edward Hutton. Ill. net 

i Court Life in the Dutch Republic. By the Baroness Suzette 


van Zuylen van Nyevelt. Ill. net 

Vittoria Colonna. By Maud F. Jerrold. Ill. net 


Drama ; 'V.% 

Constantine the Great: A Tragedy. By Newman Howard 

net 

St. Agnes and other Dramas. By E. G. Hains 

Fiction 

The Plough of Shame. By Mary Bradford Whiting 

Literature 

Fairy Gold : Old English Fairy Tales. Ed. by Ernest 


Rhys. Ill. net 

Loose Beads. By Katharine Burrill . net 

A Little Book of Courtesies. By Katharine Tynan. Ill. net 

Shades of Eternity. By H. B. Shepheard . net 

The Vagabond in Literature. By Arthur Rickett. net 

Travel and Topography 

The Heart of England. By Edward Thomas. Ill. net 

Touraine and Its Story. By Anne Macdonell. Ill. net 

In Constable’s Country. By H. W. Tompkins. Ill. net 

Picturesque Brittany. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. Ill. net 

The College Monographs. Ill. by E. H. New.each net 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & Co. 

Art 

Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen: A Study 

of Mediaeval Building. By W. R. Lethaby. Ill. net 

The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci. By Edward 

McCurdy. Ill. net 

Sir William Beechey. By W. Roberts. Ill. net 

Correggio. By T. Sturge Moore. Ill. net 

Antonio and Piero Pollaiuolo. By Maud Cruttwell. Ill. net 
The Interpretation of Nature in Earlier Greek Art. By 
Prof. Emanuel Lowy. Trans, by John Fothergill. Ill. net 
The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. By Ford Madox 
Huefier—Watteau. By C. Mauclair—Perugino. By 
Edward Hutton. Ill.each net 2/0 and 


12/6 

8/6 

8/6 

7/6 


8/6 

6/0 


10/0 


7/6 


6/0 


3/6 

4/6 


12/6 


16/0 

16/0 

10/6 


4/6 


5 /o 

3/6 

2/0 

2/6 

4/6 


21/0 

21/0 

12/6 

10/6 

2/0 


12/6 

8/0 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

S/o 

2/6 


Poetry 

The Dawn in Britain. By Charles M. Doughty. 6 vols. 

each net 4/6 

Tristram and Iseult. By J. Comyns Carr. net 1/6 and 2/0 


Art 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


The King’s Pictures. Vol. II., Windsor Castle Collection. 

Introduction and Text by L. Cust. Ill... net 546/0 and 420/0 
The Drawings of Jean Francis Millet. By L£once Bene- 

dite. Ill. net 126/0 and 84/0 

Versailles and the Trianons. By Pierre de Nolhac. Ill. 

1 net 42/0 and 16/0 

Biography 

Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving. By Bram 


Stoker. 2 vols. Ill. net 25/0 

The Early Life of George Brandes. By Himself . net 10/0 

tr. j _v-» <_• _ n r> j . #. 1 tt • . m . ' 


Madame Rfecamier. By Edofiard Herriot. Ill. 2 vols. 

net 20/0 

Napoleon, King of Elba. From the French of Paul Gruyer. 

Ill. net 10/0 

The Flight of Marie Antoinette. From the French of 

G. Lenotre. Ill. net 10/0 

Fiction 


Paul. By E. F. Benson—The Pulse of Life. By Mrs. 

Belloc Lowndes—The Swimmers. By E. S. Rorison— 

The White Darkness and other Stories. By Lawrence 
Mott—The Moonface, and other Stories. By Jack London 
—Unemployed, Limited. By James Blyth—Love's 
Trilogy. By Peter Nansen—The Trail Together. By 
H. H. Bashford—Memoirs of a Person of Quality. By 
AshtonVi-lliers—The Expensive Miss du Cane. By S. 

Macnaghten .each 6/o 

Our Lady of the Beeches. By the Baroness von Hutten. 

Ill. net 4/ 

Time and the Gods. By Lord Dunsany. Ill. 6/^ 

History gj 

France in 1802. From the Letters of Henry Redhead 

Yorke . 6/0 

The Roman Capitol in Ancient and Modern Times. By E. 

Rodocanachi. Ill. net 4/0 

The World’s History. Vol. V., Eastern Europe. Ill. 

net 21/0 and 15/0 

History for Ready Reference. By J. N. Lamed. 6 vols. 

net 126/0 and 168/0 

Literature 


The Works of Henrik Ibsen. Revised and ed. by William 


Archer. In 1: monthly vols.each 5/0 

The Novels of Ivan Turgenev. Trans, by Constance 

Garnett. 15 vols. Ill. net 60/0 

Illustrated Cameos of Literature : 

Anatole France, by George Brandes ; Aristotle, by 

Fritz Mauthner.each net 1/6 

Contemporary Men of Letters : 

George Meredith, by G. K. Chesterton. net 1/6 

Literatures of the World : 

Hungarian Literature, by F. Riedl. 6/0 

A Volume of Essays. By Count Tolstoy. 3/6 

Miscellaneous 

A Countryside Chronicle. By S. L. Bensusan. Ill. net 7/6 

Modern Housecraft. By Lucy H. Yates. net 2/6 

The Garden Library: 

Roses, and How to Grow Them ; Ferns, and How to 

Grow Them. Ill.each net 2/6 

The Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of 
Animals. By E. P. Evans. net 7/6 


Poetry and Drama 

His House in Order. By A. W. Pinero.2/6 and 1/6 

The Fool of the World, and other Poems. By Arthur 

Symons . net 5/0 

On the Death of Madonna Laura. By Francesca Petrarca. 

Trans, by Agnes Tobin. net 7/6 


Biography 

The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. By Frederic 

William Maitland. Ill. net 18/0 

Fiction 

His People. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham—Old Fire¬ 
proof : Being the Chaplain’s Story. By Owen Rhoscomyl 

—Human Ton. By Barbara Baynton.each 6/0 

A New Book for Children. By Lord Alfred Douglas. Ill. 3/6 

Miscellaneous 

The Future of Japan. By W. Petrie Watson. net 10/6 

Life and Evolution. By F. W. Headley. Ill. . .. net 8/0 

Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. By Lina Ecken- 

stein . net 3/6 


Science 

A Handbook of Metabolism. By C. von Noorden. 3 vols. 63/0 

if. j: 1 TT : Ti . t? __ a _ re. r 


Medical Hygiene. By E. Metchnikofi. 2/6 

Sport 

Eclipse and the Modem Thoroughbred. Compiled by 

Theodore Andrea Cook. Ill. net 21/0 

The Dog Book. By James Watson. Ill. net 42/0 

The Fine Art of Jujutsu. By Mrs. Roger Watts. Ill. 6/0 

Motors and Men. By Henry Norman. Ill. net 6/0 

Travel 

The Desert and the Sown: Tales of Syrian Travel. By 

Gertrude Lowthian Bell. Ill. net 16/0 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON 

Art 

Staffordshire Pots and Potters. By G. Woolliscroft Rhead 

and F. Rhead. IU. net 

The Art Crafts for Beginners. By Frank G. Sandford. Ill. 

net 

British Trees. Described by Rex Vicat Cole. 2 vols. Ill. 

net 

Biography 

Sir Joshua and His Circle. By Fitzgerald Molloy. 2 vols. 

Ill. net 

The House of Howard. By Gerald Brenan. 2 vols. 111 . 

net 

The First Gentleman of Europe. By Lewis Melville. 

2 vols. Ill. net 

Memoirs of Malakoff. Ed. by R. M. Johnston. In 2 vols. 

Ill. net 

Talleyrand. By Joseph McCabe. Ill. net 

Fiction 

The Far Horizon. By Lucas Malet—A Morganatic Mar¬ 
riage. By Carlton Dawe—Beyond the Wall. By J. H. 
Yoxall, M.P.—Mrs. Dimmock’s Worries. By B. L. Far- 
jeon—A Vain Thing. By Guy Thorne—Prisoners. By 
Alary Cholmondeley—The Belle of Vaudroy. By G. B. 
Burgin—The Fruit of the Tree. By Wm. Teignmouth 
Shore and Florence Teignmouth Shore—A Dull Girl’s 
Destiny. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds—The Ring of Day. 
By Mary Butler—Guy Fulkes of the Towers. By 

Evelyn Everett Green—Smoke in the Flame. By 
< “ Iota ”—The Strayings of Sandy. By Dorothea Con¬ 

yers—The Trampling of the Lilies. By Rafael Sabatini 
—In Thrall. By Olive Christian Malvery—Fifty-two 
new Stories for Boys ; Fifty-two new Stories for 
Girls ; Fifty-two Pioneer Stories, all round the compass. 
All ed. by A. H. Miles.each net 

Miscellaneous 

The Living Races of Mankind. 2 vols. Ill. net 

The Living Animals of the World. Ed. by Charles J. 
Cornish. In fortnightly parts. Ill.each net 

Travel 

Under the Syrian Sun. By A. C. Inchbold. 2 vols. Ill...ml 
Carthage and Tunis. By Douglas Sladen. 2 vols. Ill. ..net 
Algiers and Beyond. ByM. W. Hilton-Simpson. Ill. . .net 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK 


Children's Books 

The Child’s Life of Jesus. By Rev. C. M. Steedman. Ill. net 
The Enchanted Land : Tales Told Again. By Louey 
Chisholm—The Golden Staircase : Poems chosen for 
Children. By Louey Chisholm—Scotland’s Story : By 

H. E. Marshall. Ill.each net 

Robin Hood : His Deeds and Adventures as Recounted 
in the Old English Ballads. Ill. net 

Reprints 

The Golden Poets : 

Spenser, ed. by W. B. Yeats ; Whittier, ed. by A. C. 
Benson ; Coleridge, ed. by Prof. Dowden ; Tenny¬ 
son, ed. by Prof. H. J. C. Grierson ; Longfellow, ed. 
by Prof. G. Saintsbury ; Scott, ed. by O. Smeaton ; 
Wordsworth, ed. by Prof. W. MacN. Dixon ; Her¬ 
rick. ed. by Canon Beeching ; Byron, ed. by C. 
Whibley ; Keats, ed. by A. Symons ; Shelley, ed. 
by Prof. J. Churton Collins; Brownin ed. by 
Augustine Birrell. Ill.each net 


21/0 

3/6 

34 /o 

24/0 

24/0 

24/0 

24/0 

16/0 


Mr. CHARLES H. KELLY 


6/0 

21/0 

0/7 


24/0 

24/0 

12/0 


10/6 

7/6 

4/0 


2/6 


Ithuriel’s Spear. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A.. 6/0 

The Story of Hedgerow and Pond. By R. B. Lodge ..net 5/0 
Life and Adventure beyond Jordan. ByG. Robinson Lees, 

B.A. net 5/0 

Persecution in the Early Church. By Rev. H. B. Workman 3/6 
Limitations, Divine and Human. By Rev. W. F. Slater, M.A. 3/6 
Padri Elliott of Faizabad. Prepared by Mrs. Elliott, and ed. 

by Rev. A. W. Newboult. Ill. 3/6 

The Story of Richard Martin. By Joseph Dawson. Ill. 3/6 

Ebenezer E. Jenkins. By J.H. Jenkins, M.A. 3/6 

Everyday Life in Bengal, and other Indian Sketches. By 

W. H. Hart. Ill. 3/6 

The Skipper Parson in the Bays and Barrens of Newfound¬ 
land. By James Lumsden. Ill. 2/6 

The Citizen of To-morrow. Ed. S. E. Keeble. net 2/0 


The Burning Heart. By John Bamford—The Poetry of the 
Upward Way. By W. Martin Pope—A Young Man’s Book¬ 
shelf. By Geo. Jackson .eachnrf 1/6 

The Library of Methodist Biography: James Smetham, 
Painter, Poet, Essayist—Thomas Walsh—John and 

Mary Fletcher.each net 1/0 and 1/6 

Methodist Missionary Library: David Hill, apostle to the 
Chinese—John Hunt, Pioneer Missionary and Saint— 

Chu and Lo, two Chinese Pastors .each net 1/0 and 1/6 

Mr. JOHN LANE 

Art 

The Thames from Chelsea to the Nore. 31 lithographs. By 

T. R. Way. Text by W. G. Bell. net 42/0 

A Portfolio of Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings illustrating 

Salome . net 12/6 

Biography and Memoirs 

Women of the Second Empire. By F. Lolide. Trans, by 

Alice Ivimy. HI. net 21/0 

A Queen of Indiscretions. The Tragedy of Caroline of 
Brunswick, Queen of England. By G. P. Clerici. Trans. 

by F. Chapman . net 2t/o 

The House in St. Martin’s Street. Being Chronicles of the 

Burney Family. By Constance Hill. net 21/0 

Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe. Ed. by his 

daughter Laura E. Richards. net 16/0 

Memoirs of the Count de Cartrie. Ill. net 16/0 

Stars of the Stage. Ed. by J. T. Grein. A W. Pinero.by 
E. A. Baughan ; George Alexander, by Mrs. Teignmouth 
Shore ; J. M. Barrie, by Edith A. Browne ... .each net 2/6 

Fiction 

The Dangerville Inheritance. By A. C. Fox-Davies—The 
Field of Glory. By H. Sienkiewicz—The Strongest 
Plume. By Hugh de Selincourt—The Master-Man—The j 

Beloved Vagabond. By W. J. Locke—The Wilderness, j 
By T. B. Clegg—Companions in the Sierra. By Charles 
Rudy—Rhoda in Between. By E. R. Punshon—A 

Voyage of Discovery. By Guy Fleming.each 6/0 

Tales of Jack and Jane. By Charles Young. 3/6 

Miscellaneous 

Herald Badges. By A. C. Fox-Davies. Ill. net 5/0 

The Art of Thinking. By Mrs. E. Eastwick. net 1/0 

The County Handbooks. The Stable Handbook. By T. F. 

Dale . net 3/0 

Handbooks of Practical Gardening. The Book of Pruning 
and Grafting, by R. Lewis Castle ; The Book of the 
Flower Show, by C. H. Curtis; The Book of the 

Chrysanthemum, by P. S. Follwill.each net 2/6 

British Malftya : An Account of the Origin and Progress of 

British Influence. By Sir F. A. Swettenham. Ill ...net 16/0 

Music * 

The Music of To-morrow and other Studies. By Lawrence 

Gilman . net 5/0 

Living Masters of Music. Richard Strauss, by A. 
Kalisch ; Paderewski, by E. A. Baughan ; Alfred 
Bruneau, by A. Hervey; Puccini, by Wakeling Dry 

each net 2/6 

The Music of the Masters. Wagner, by Ernest Newman ; 
Tschaikovski, by E. Markham Lee ; Beethoven, by 
Ernest Walker; Elgar, by E. Newman.... each net 2/6 

Poetry and Belles Lettres 

Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh and Other Pageants. By 

W. Graham Robertson. III. by the Author. net 7/6 

Winged Words . net 7/6 

The Secret Life : Being the Book of a Heretic. 6/0 

Stray Leaves. By Herbert Paul. 5/0 

Out of the Silence. By James Rhoades . net 1/0 

Night and Morning: A poem. By K. S. Trask.. net 3/6 

Songs to Desideria. By the Hon. Stephen Coleridge.. net 3/6 

Ledgers and Literature : Being the Recreations of a Book- 

Keeper. By George Knollys . net 3/6 

The Old Man Book-Rhymes. By T. P. Stone. Ill. by C. 

G. Holme . 3/6 

Reprints 

Gilchrist’s Life of Blake. Ed. W. Graham Robertson. 

Ill. . net 10/6 

Salome. Trans, from the French of Oscar Wilde. With 16 

full-page illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley . net 10/6 

Salome. Trans, from the French of Oscar Wilde. With a 

cover design by Aubrey Beardsley. net 2/6 

The Poems of S. T. Coleridge. Ed. E. H. Coleridge. Ill. 

tut 7/6 

The Sacred Treasury. The Hundred Best Poems of John 
and Charles Wesley ; The Spirit of Love, by William 
Law . each net 2/0 and 2/6 
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Travel 

A Cruise across Europe. By Donald Maxwell. IM. ..net 10/6 
From Fox's Earth to Mountain Tarn. By J. H. Cravrford. 

Ill. net 10/6 


Mr. WERNER LAURIE 

Fiction 

The Sinews of War. By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold 
Bennett—The Workaday Woman. By Violet Hunt—A 
King’s Wife. By Helene Vacaresco—The Salving of a 
Derelict. By Maurice Drake—The Last Miracle. By 
M. P. Shi el 

Miscellaneous 

Lotus Land. By P. A. Thompson. Ill. 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies. By William T. 
Hornaday. Ill. 

The Cathedrals of Northern Spain. By C. Rudy. Ill. 

' The Cathedrals of England and Wales. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. Vol. III. 

Literary London. By Elsie M. Lang. Ill. 

Sketches in Normandy. By Louis Becke 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
Biography and Memoirs 

H.R.H. George Duke of Cambridge, 1819-1903. Ed. by 

1 the Rev. Edgar Sheppard. 2 vols. net 24/0 

i Life and Letters of The First Earl of Durham, 1792-1840. 

By Stuart J. Reid. Ill. 2 vols. net 36/0 

Personal and Literary Letters of Robert First Earl of 

I.ytton. Ed. by Lady Betty Balfour. Ill. 2 vols. .net 21/0 
1 Correspondence of Two Brothers, Edward Adolphus, 11 th 
! Duke of Somerset, and his Brother, Lord Webb Seymour, 
1800-1819, and after Ed. by Lady Guendolen Ramsden. 

Ill. . net 15/0 

Recollections of a Lucknow Veteran, 1845-1876. By 
Major-General J. Ruggles 

A Great Archbishop of Dublin. William King (1630-1729), 
his autobiography, etc. Ed. by Sir Charles Scrivener 


King, Bart. Ill. ro/6 

John Mason Neale.By Mrs. Charles Towle. net 10/6 

Classics 

Homer and bis Age. By Andrew Lang. Ill. net 12/6 


Economics and Sociology 

Woman, her position and influence in ancient Greece and 
Rome, and among the early Christians. By James 
Donaldson 

A Reconstruction of the Science and Art of Political — 
Economy. By J. Beattie Crozier. net 12/6 

Fiction 


School Hygiene and the Laws of Health. By Charles 
Porter 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. 89 net 
Producer Gas. By J. Emerson Dowson and A. T. Larter 

Ill. net 

A History of Chemistry. By F. P. Armitage. 

The Electron Theory : a Popular Introduction to the New 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By E. E. Four¬ 
nier ... net 

The Mathematical Papers of Josiah Willard Gibbs. In 
2 vols. IU. 

Sport 

The Old Surrey Fox Hounds : a History ot the Hunt. By 

Humphrey R. Taylor. Ed. by H. G. Harper. net 

Annals of the Corinthian Football Club. By B. O. Corbett 

Theology 

Twenty Years of Continental Work and Travel. By the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Wilkinson 

The Servant of Jehovah. By the Rev. G. C. Workman 
The Example of Our Lord, especially for His Ministers. 

By the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall.. net 

Liberty and Other Sermons. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 

Brent . net 

Stoic and Christian in the Second Century. By Leonard 

Alston . net 

A Short History of the Oxford Movement. By Sir Samuel 

Hall . net 

Practice and Science of Religion. By James Haughton 

Woods . net 

The Problem of the Pentateuch. By Rudolph H. Me Kim 

net 

Faith and Freedom : By An Oxford Layman. net 

The Temptation of Our Lord Considered in its Relation to 
the Ministry. By the Rev. H. J. Corbett Knight 
Corpus Christi, and Other Essays. By the Rev. Robert 

Vaughan . net 

The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. The Atone¬ 
ment. By the Rev. Leighton Pullman. 

Handbooks for the Clergy. Preparation for Confirmation. 

By the Rev. J. P. Maud. net 

Through Man to God. By George A. Gordon . net 

History of the Society of Jesus in North America : Colonial 
and Federal. By Thomas Hughes, of the same Society. 
Text : Vol. I.—From the First Colonisation till 1645 
Early Essays and Lectures. By Canon Sheehan .... net 
Travel 

Helouan : An Egyptian Health Resort, and How to Reach 
It._By H. Overton Hobson. Ill. n’t 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. 

Archaeology 

Life in Ancient Athens. By T. G. Tucker. Ill. 

The Santuario of the Madonna di Vico., Pantheon of Charles 
Emanuel I. of Savoy. By L. Melano Rossi. Ill. 


23/0 

ro/6 

6/0 


5 /o 

ad. 


10/6 


*/6 

3/6 

3 /o 


4/6 

3/6 

3/6 

1/0 


4/0 

SA> 

2/6 

6/0 

6/0 

2/6 


Some Irish Yesterdays, Stories and Sketches. By E. CE. 
Somerville and Martin Ross—The Orange Fairy Book. 

Ed. by Andrew Lang—The Golliwogg's Desert Island. 

By Florence K. and Bertha Upton. Ill.each 6/0 

The Old Roof Tree : Letters of Isabel Carnegie to her 

Half-Brother Mark Latimer (August-January). net 5/0 

The Magic Whistle and other Fairy-Tale Plays. By 
Frank Nishett. Ill . 

The Master Touch’ a Story. By W. Q . net 1/0 

History and Law 

International Documents. Ed. by E. A. Whittuck 
A History of Diplomacy in the International Development 
of Europe. By D. J. Hill. In six vols. Vol. II. 

The English in America. By J. A. Doyle. The Middle 
Colonies. The Colonies under the House of Hanover 

each net 14/0 

i English Local Government from the Revolution to the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations Act. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

net 16/0 

A Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland. By P. W. 

' Joyce. Ill. net 3/6 

The Political History of England. Vol. IV. 1387-U85. 

By C. Oman . n‘t 7/6 

Heroes of European History. By Louise Creighton. Ill. 1/6 


Art 

Crome’s Etchings. By H. S. Theobald. net 10/6 

Costume : Fanciful, Historical, and Theatrical. By Mrs. ■<( 
Aria. Ill. by Percy Anderson . net ict /9 

Biography and Memoirs 

Memories and Thoughts. By Frederic Harrison. net 8/6 

The Diary of John Evelyn. Ed. by Austin Dobson. In 

3 vols. . net 31/6 

Paradise Row : Or a Broken Piece of old Chelsea. By 

Reginald Blunt IU. net 10/6 and 21/0 

Economics 

Protective and Preferential Import Duties. By A. C. Pigou 
Municipal Trading. By Lord Avebury 

Ethnology 

Adonis, Attis, Osiris. By J. G. Frazer . net 10/0 

The Todas. By W. H. R. Rivers. Ill. 

Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. By Walter William 
Skeat and C. O. Blagden. 2 vols.. 

The Lower Niger and its Tribes. By Major A. Glyn Leonard 
At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind : Or Notes on the 
Kingly Office in West Africa. By R. E. Dennett. Ill. 

Fiction 


Reprints 

Memoir of Thomas llill Green. By R. I.. Nettleship. 

Wilh a Preface by Mrs. T. H. Green. Ill. net 4/6 

Science and Medicine 

The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland. By J. G. 

Millais. Vol. III. Ill.Three vols. net 126/0 

Essays in PastoralJ,Medicine.^By Austin O’Malley... .net 10/6 


Puck of Pook’s Hill. By Rudvard Kipling—A [Lady of 
Rome. By F. Marion Crawford—In the Days of the 
Comet. By H. G. Wells—Disenchanted (Desenchanti.es). 
By Pierre Loti—Running Horse Inn. By A. T. Shep¬ 
pard—Her Majesty’s Rebels. By S. R. Lysaght—No 
Friend Like a Sister. By Rosa N. Carey—The Enemy’s 
Camp. By H. Shcringham ami N. Meaktn—Andrew 


Goodfellow. By Mrs. H. A. Watson.each 6/0 

Jasper: A Story for Children. By Mrs. Molesworth .... 4/6 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COUNT DE CARTRIE 

A Record of the Extraordinary Events in the Life of a 
French Royalist during the War in La Vendee, and of 
his Flight to Southampton, where he followed the 
humble occupation of Gardener. With an Introduction 
by FREDERIC MASSON, Appendices and Notes by 
PIER <E AVIEDEE PICHOT ani other hinds, and 
numerous Illustrations, inclu ling a Photogravure Por¬ 
trait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s net. 

Tribune. —“Mr. John Lane is to be heartily congratu¬ 
lated upon a literary find as remarkable as it is historically 
valuable. . . . A remark -ble narrative.*' 


STRAY LEAVES 

By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., Vuthor of "Men and 
Letters.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Daily Graphic — M it is long since we have met so brilliant 
a collection of essays as Mr. Paul s.” 


THE SECRET LIFE 

Being th; Book of a Heretic* Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Scotsman .—“ Tie freshness and frankness of her views, 
and her crisp and nervous manner of expressing them, ate 
something more than attractive." 


FROM FOX'S EARTH 
TO MOUNTAIN TARN 

Days among th’ Wild Aumah of Scotland. With 
nnm rons Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chromcl " It springs fresh and informed from a 
true love of niture, and from a long acquaintanceship with 
her in all her mood*. It is written by a ma 1 who ha* the 
seeing eye for nature—and that m*ais sympathy ; by one 
who can really present her in word*, never an easy tbi ig." 


SALOME SALOME 

A Tragedy hr O.ie Act. From the French of OSCAR 
WILDE. Edited, with Introduction, by ROBERT 
ROSS. With 1/ Pull-Pagi Illustrations by AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY. Fcap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

Also AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS to 
SALO ME, R produced for the first time the actual size^f 
the Originals. Published in a PORTFOLIO at 12s. 6d. net. 

LEDGERS AND LITERATURE 

Being the Recreations of a Borfic-keeper. By GEORGE 
KNOLLYS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Six-Shilling: Novels 
THE WILDERNESS 
THE WILDERNESS 

By T. B. CLECG, Author of ‘ The Love Child." 

[Just published. 

THE MASTER-MAN 

A new American novel. [fust pnblhked. 

Speaker. —“ A oh arming story . . . the novel is derttgbt 
fully*frush and aaturafl.’* 

THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDE YNE 

By WILLIAM J.LOCKE, Author o: "Derrlic s," etc 
The dramatic version of Mr. Locke's remarkable 
nove' is as great a sncceas as the bo-dt itself. In the hands 
of Miss Alexandra Carlisle and Mr. C Aubrey Smith, 
Carlotta and Marcus are earning go’dfn opinions from 
both press and public. Those wha made the acquaintance 
of this pair at the Garrick Theatre will gladly renew it in 
reading the novel. 

Mr. LAN'i has In aotive preparation Mr. LOCKE'S new 
Novel, THE BELO/ED VAGABOND, which he will 
publish EARLY IN OCTOBER. 

THE UNDYING PAST 

By HERMANN SUDIRMANN. Translated by 
BEATRICE MARSHALL. 

Standard. —‘ It is practically impossible to have any¬ 
thing but praise for this powerful and virile translation 0/ 
Sudcrm inn's impressive work." 

THE FIELD OF GLORY 

By HENRY SIBNKIEWICZ, Author of “Quo Vadis ? ” 
Spectator.—“ A spirited, picturesq ic ro nan.e.” 

THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE 

By ELIZABETH GODFRE V, Author of "TheWinJ- 

ing Road.” 

\VestoitnAct Gazette .—“M ss Eizabeth Godfrey’s took 
is so instinct with charm, so lull of individual atmosphere, 
ot sweet sympathy a id wid -eyed co np.ehensionof human 
nature, tb it oi.e fi ids it difficult to realise it is actually a 
novel and not 1 piece o: life lived out before our eyes— 
a piece of life in which we hava been sympathetic, intimate 
onlookers. 

JOHN LANE, 

The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF TWO BROTHERS 

Edward Adolphus, 11th Duke of Somerset, and his Brother, 
Lord Webb Seymour, 1800-1810, and after. 

Edited by LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 

With 3 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. net. 

These hvo brothers , the sole family of the tenth Duke of Somerset, added to the lustre of 
their name by distinction in scholarship. At Oxford Lord Webb devoted himself to study in a 
spirit of earnestness seldom known among students of his rank, and in 1797 he went to 
Edinburgh to prosecute his investigations into moral and physical philos phy. Here he met 
many distingtiished men, among whom were John Playfair, the eminent mathematician. 
Sydney Smith, Prana's Horner, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry Hullatn. Letters to or from 
these and many other famous men will be found in this volume, as well as selections from the 
correspondence that passed between Lord Webb Seymour and his brother the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Webb died unmarried in 1819, the year also of his friend Playfair’s death. 

Edward Adolphus, the eleventh Duke of Somerset, was President of the Royal Lnstitution 
of Great Britain from 1827 to 1842, and published books on geometry—a “ Treatise on the 
Properties iff the Ellipse, etc ," and “ Alternate Circles," etc. 

Lady Gucndolen Ramsden, who edits the book, is a daughter of the twelfth Duke of 
Somerset. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON SHEEHAN. 


EARLY ESSAYS AND LECTURES. By Canon Sheehan, 

D.D , Author of “ My New Curate," “ Luke De!mege,"etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ESSAYS : Religious Instruction in 
Intermediate Schools—In a Dublin 
Art Gallery—Emerson—Free-thought 
in America — German Universities 
(Three Essays)—German and Gallic 
Muses—Augustinian Literature—The 


Poetry of Matthew Arnold—Recent 
Works on St. Augustine—Aubrey de 
Vere (a Study). LECTURES; Irish 
Youth and High Ideals—The Two 
Civilisations—The Golden Jubilee of 


O'Connell's Death—Oar Personal and 
Social Responsibilities—The Study 
of Mental Science—Certain Elements 
of Character—The Limitations and 
Possibilities of Catholic Literature. 


WITH A PWWACB OTIC]ALLY WRITTEN FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION BY M. B. SADLER, PROFESSOR 
OF HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY 

STUDY. By FRIEDERICH PAULSEN, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Authorised 
Translation by FRANK THILLY, Professor of Psychology in Princeton University, and WILLIAM W. 
ELWANG. 8vo, 15s. net. 

" We have here a book which has been wanted for some time. ... It is a truly monumental work, filled with 
information which will be useful to lecturers, students, and experts alike, and inspiring them at the same time with 
all sorts of valuable hints and suggestions on matters connected with their work. ... In short, the book is a most 
stimulating contribution to our educa'ional literature. The author has a thorough grip of his subject, and much 
that he says of his own system is applicable, mutatus mutandis, to ours."— School. 

“ Prof. Paulsen's book abounds in suggestion, and we commend it especially to those who ace connected with 
the new Universities in the big towns.”— Westminster Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY. By J ames [Mac- 

kinnon, Ph. D., Author of “Tne History of Edward ITT.,** eta 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

VOL. I. INTRODUCTION (ORIGINS—THE MIDDLE AGES). VOL. II. THE AGE ,OF THE 
REFORMATION. 

' 1 The book is a work of real importance, controvertible necessarily in some of its judgments, bat reasonable 
and essentially a historical as distinguished from a merely theoretical or argum-ntative work. To a theme of the 
profoundest interest Dr. Mackinnon does justice in these volumes, and the sequel will be awaited with no incon¬ 
siderable degree of interest.''— Aukrdeen Free Press. 

SYNTHETICA: being 1 Meditations Epistemological 

AND ONTOLOGICAL; comprising the Edinburgh University Gifford Lectures of 1905-6. By S. S. 
LAURIE,LL.D. a vols. 8vo. (Yol. I. Book I.—ON KNOWLEDGE; Vol. II Book II.—ON GOD 
AND MAN.) ais. net. 

A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. By F P Armitage, M.A., 

F.C.S., late Exhibitioner of Magdalen Collage, Oxford, Assistant Master at St, Paul's SchuoL Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A GREAT ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, WILLIAM 

KING, D.D., 1650-1729: his Autobiography, Family, and a Selection from his Correspondence. Edited 
by Sir CHARLES SIMEON KING, Bart. With 7 Plates and 4 Illustrations in Text. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

By Sir SAMUEL HALL, M. A., K.C., formerly Vice-Chancetisr of the County Palatine of Lancaster. Crown 
8ro, 4s. 6d. net. 

A DISCREPANT WORLD Being an Essay in Fiction. 

By the Author of ** Through Sj>ect.teles of Feeling,” “ The Haggard Side,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A story of unusual literary merit. . . . Altogether, it is a delightful book, over which we should like to linger, 
a book that, quite unlik-; * Cranford,’ yet possesses so mething of the same charm which differentiates Mrs. Gaskelfs 
m isterpiecc from the rest of her writings. ... It is, however, not by its story that this book charms us, it is by 
ihr admirable manner o c its p-earnt it on, the simple, unforced portraiture of diverse people, the pleasant literary 
style, and the wit and humour which irradiate the whole.”— Daily Telegraph. 
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History 

Lectures on Modern History. By the Late Lord Acton net 10/0 
A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. Vol. IV. 1789-1801. With a separate vol. 

of maps . net 42/0 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. In five 

vols. Vol. V., 1885-1895 . net 8/6 

Law 

Playright and Copyright in all Countries. By W. Morris 
Coiles and Harold Hardy 

Literature 

English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 

By W. H. Schofield . 7/6 

Philosophy 

An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. 

, By J. B. Baillie . '.net 18/6 

The Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. Mitchell 
Studies in Humanism. By F. C. S. Schiller 
Great Moral Teachers—Confucius, Gotama, Socrates, Epic¬ 
tetus. By Canon E. R. Bernard . net 3/6 

Poetry 

Silverleaf and Oak. By Lance Fallaw 
Ronsard and Le Pliiade. With selections and translations 
by George Wyndham 

An Anthology of Australian Verse. Ed. by Bertram 

Stevens . net 2/6 and 3/6 

Science 

Cambridge Natural History’. Vol. I. Protozoa, M. 

Hartog—Porifera, by I. B. J. Sollas. Coelenterata and 
Ctenophora, by S. J. Hickson. Echinodermata, by E. W. 


MacBride . net 17/0 

Sociology 

The Family. By Helen Bosanquet . net 8/6 

The Pattern Nation. By Sir H. Wrixon . net 3/0 


| The Making of the Criminal. By C. E. B. Russell and 
L. M. Rigby 

Theology 
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Archaeology 

Antiquary's Books. The Bells of England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven—The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus Bal¬ 
lard. Ill. . each net 7/6 

Art 

The Connoisseur’s Library. European Enamels. By H. 
Cunynghame. English Coloured Books. By Martin 

Hardie. Glass. By E. Dillon. I 1 L _ each net 25/0 

William Blake. By Laurence Bin yon. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job.per 2 vols, net 21/0 

A Book of English Gardens. By Kate Wyatt and M. R. 

Gloag. Ill. . net 10/6 

The Complete Photographer. By R. C. Bayley. Ill. net 10/6 
Classics of Art: 

The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. Walters . net 12/6 

Velazquez. By H. de Bernete. Ill. net 10/6 

The Child in Art. By Margaret Carpenter. Ill. 6/0 

Aims and Ideals in Art. By George Clausen. Ill. net 5/0 

A Glossary of Terms used in English Architecture. By 

T. D. Atkinson. Ill. net 3/6 

Little Books on Art. Enamels. By Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 

The Arts of Japan. By E. Dillon. Ill.each net 2/6 

Biography and Memoirs 

From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. By F.-M. Sir Evelyn 

Wood. Two vols. Ill. net 25/0 

; Beauties of the Seventeenth Century. By Allan Fea. Ill. 

net 12/6 

Garrick and his Circle. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. Ill. net 12/6 
George Herbert and his Times. By A. G. Hyde. Ill. net 10/6 
The Last of the Royal Stuarts: Henry Cardinal Duke 


of York. By H. M. Vaughan. Ill. net to/6 

The Letters of William Blake, With a Life by Frederick 

Tat ham. Edited by A. G. B. Russell. Ill. net 7/6 

Charles Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. Ill. net 7/6 

St. Catherine of Siena and her Times. By the Author of 

“ Mile. Mori." Ill. net 7/6 

Queen Louisa of Prussia. By Maty M. Moffat. Ill. net 7/6 

Thomas k Kempis, His Age and Work. By J. E. G. de 

Montmorency. Ill. . net 7/6 

Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. By E. H. Moorhouse. Ill. net 7/6 


The Apocalypse of St. John. Ed. by H. B. Swete. 15/0 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. Ed. by Bishop West- 

cott . to/6 


Village Sermons. By Bishop Westcott 
A Layman's Mind on Creed and Church. By J. S. Temple¬ 
ton 

A History of the Christian Church from the Reformation 
to the Present Time. By Archdeacon Cheetham 
Points of Church Law. By C. J. Sturge 
Truth in Religion, and Other Sermons. By Claude G. 
Montefiore 

Travel 

The Fair Hills of Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. Ill. by 


Hugh Thomson . 6/0 

Untravelled England. By J. J. Hissey. Ill. 

Highways and Byways Series. Berkshire. By J. E. 

Vincent. Ill. 6/0 


Messrs. MAUNSEL & Co. 

The Fair Hills of Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. Ill. by 

Hugh Thomson . 6/0 

Poems, 1899-1905. By W. B. Yeats. net 6/0 

The Aran Islands. By J. M. Synge. HI. by Jack B. 

Yeats . net 21/0 and 5/0 

Memoirs of Miles Byrne. 2 vols. 15/0 

The Northern Leaders of '98. By F. J. Bigger. II., 

Henry Monro . net 1/0 

Economics for Irishmen. By Pat. net 2/0 and 1/0 

The Quest: A Book of Poems. By J. H. Cousins.;... .net 2/6 
The Fiddler’s Daughter : A Play. By Padraic Colum. .net 1/0 
The Tower Press Booklets. Second senes by Charles Weeks, 
Padraic Colum, Eva Gore-Booth, J. H. Orivel, George 
Roberts, Maurice Joy.the set 5/0 


Mr. ANDREW MELROSE 
Children's Books 


Children’s Books 

A Little Brother to the Birds. By F. W. Wheldon—A 
Child’s Life of Christ. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Ill. each... 6/0 
A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. Ed. by S. Baring- 2/6 

Gould. III. New Edition . net 2/6 

Tommy Smith's Other Animals. By E. Selous. Ill. 2/6 

Fiction 


The Call of the Blood. By Robert Hichens—The Car of 
Destiny. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson—The Guarded 
Flame. By W. B. Maxwell—Listener’s Lure. By E. V. 
Lucas—A Blind Bird’s Nest. By Mary Findlater—The 
Ladder and the Stars. By Jane H. Findlater—A New 
Novel. By Richard Bagot—The Poacher’s Wife. By 
Eden Phillpotts—A Rogue's Tragedy. By Bernard Capes 
—The House of Islftm. By Marmaduke Pickthall—In 
the Shadow of the Lord. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser—I know 
a Maiden. By E. Maria Albanesi—Profit and Loss. By 
John Oxenham—The Eglamore Portraits. By Mary E. 
Mann—The First Claim. By M. Hamilton—The Wick- 
hamses. By W. Pett Ridge—Tally Ho I By Helen 
Mathers—The Coming of the Randolphs. By Adeline 
Sergeant—Mave. By Randal Charlton—The Fortunes 
of t the Landrays. By Vaughan Kester — Laughing 
Through a Wilderness. By James Barr—Enderby. By 
Bertha Shelley—In the Service of Love. By Richard 
Marsh—The Bar. By Margery Williams—Caesar's Wife. 


By R. Melton.each 6/0 

The Ha'penny Millionaire. By George Sunbury. 3/6 

History M 1 

Parish Life in Mediaeval England. By Abbot Gasquet. 

O.S.B. IU. .. net 7/6 


The Coming of the Saints. By J. W. Taylor. Ill. net 7/6 


Music 


Modern Music and Musicians. By R. A. Streatfeild. III. 

net 7/6 

Philosophy 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. 

Barker ... net to/6 


The Book of Animals. By Horace G. Groser. Ill. net 5/0 

The World's Exploration Story. By Albert Lee. 5/0 

The Book of the V.C. By A. L. Haydon. Ill. 3/6 

Fiction 

A Motherless Maid. By Evelyn Everett-Green. Ill. 3/6 

A Girl of Dreams. By Lily Watson. Ill. 3/6 


Science and Sociology 

The Hygiene of Mind. By P. T. S. Clouston. Ill. net 7/6 

Principia Therapeutica. By H. Sainsbury. net 7/6 

Wild Life in East Anglia. By W. A. Dutt. Ill ....net 7/rt 

The Royal Society. By Sir W. Huggins. Ill. net 4/6 

A Concise Handbook of Shrubs. By Mrs. Gwyn Lewis. 

Il1 - . net 3/6 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW LIST CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN 


By FREDERICK W. 
MAITLAND. 
Photogravures. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen 




By W. R. LETHABY. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ A building second to none among the marvels of architectural beauty 
produced by the Middle Ages. Like all such buildings, its beauty is 
convincing and sets criticism aside.” —William Morris. 


The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinoi 


Revealing the Master's Ideas on Life, Nature, Art, Poetry, Fantasy. 
By EDWARD McCURDY. 

13 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 8s. net 


| Life and Evolution 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


With a specially interesting series of Illustrations. 


A Text Book of Fungi | 


Including Morphology, 
Physiology, Classification. 


By GEORGE MASSEE. 

With no Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 


The interpretation of Nature By EMANUEL 
in Earlier Creek Art L6wY 

Translated by J. FOTHERGILL. 30 Illustrations. 5s. net. 
Correggio By T. STURGE MOORE. 73. 6d. net. 

Watteau I By C. MAUCLAIR. 23. and as. 6 d. net. 


Tristram and iseuit 


By J. COMYNS CARR, 


Demy 8vo, is. 6d. and 2s. net. 

Now belngf presented at the Adelphi Theatre. 


Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes 


By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

D _| + rrn By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 

The Dawn in Britain 4 vois., 4s. 6d.net each. 


Old Fireproof 


New Fiction 

Being the Chaplain's Story. 
By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. 


His People By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 6 s. 


The Noart that Knows | 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 6s. 

A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 

Illustrated by PAUL PHIPPS. Oblong crown 4to. 3 =- 6d. 

DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


The PRINTERS, STATIONERS & BOOKBINDERS 


OF WESTMINSTER & LONDON from 1476 to 1535 


i Crown 8vo, 7 plates, 5s. net. 

By E. Gordon Duff, sometime Sandars Reader in Bibliography 
in the University of Cambridge. 

This book, to bo reidy next week, contains two series o c lectures delivered] by the 
author as Sandars Reader. Of the first seri*s a small edition has previously been piintcd 
privately.but not published; the second seriesis now printed for tie first ti ne. The two seties 
together give an account of the introduction of the art of p int.ng in‘.o England and of its 
spread, and describe the work of the early Engl sh printers, of those foreign printers who printed 
abroad for sale by the “stat oners ” in England, and of the English boiklinders, from the 
introduction of printing down to the Act of Henry VI!I. which r;stricted the importation of 
foreign books. 

NO MAN’S LAND 

By Sir Martin Conway. Royal 8vo, illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

A history of Spitsbergen from its discovery in 1596 to the bejinning of the sc ent fic explora- 
t ; on of the country. Year bv year from early in the seventeenth century, Spitsbergen has been 
the scene cf industries attracting adventurers of many nations, whose purposes, rivalries, and 
fortunes are related. The book is illustrated and has many excellent maps. 

PHOTOGRAVURE FACSIMILES OF RARE 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND IN THE 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


When complete th : s series will consist of twelve facsimiles of rare fifteenth century books 
printed in England, and now In the University Library at Cambridge. The reproductions are 
made with great care and only a limited number of each is printed, two hundred copies b ing for 
sale. Six of the facsimiles are ready now, and two others will be published next week; saven 
out of the eight being reproduct.ons of the only copy of the origiaal known to exist. 

The facsimiles now ready are : 1. Chaucer's Story of Queen Aneluia and the false Arcite (Caxton 
1477); a. Auguslini Dacti Libellus (The Schoolmaster Printer at St. Albans, 1479). 15s. net; 
3. Lydgate’s Temple of Glas (Caxton, 14 77 ), ia».6d. net; 4. Betson's Ryght Ptofytable Treatyse 
(Wynkynde Worde, 1500), 15s. net; 5- Lydgate's Assemble of Goddes (Wynkynde Worde, 1500), 
17a. 6d. net: and 6. Benet Burgh's Parvus Cato. Magnus Cato (Caxton, 1477). * 5 S * These lo 
be published next week are: 7. Lydgate’s Lvtteil Treatyse of the Horse , the Sheep, and the Ghoos 
(Wynkyn de Worde, X499), 10s. net; and 8. Lydgates Churl and the Bird (Caxton, 1478), 

Subscribers to’the whole series of twelve volumes are entitled to a reduction of one-fifth of 
the published price, which in no case Will exceed twenty shillings net. The (few copies that 
remain of No. 1 are reserved for subscribers to the complete series, to whom its special price is 
8s. net. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 

Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each vol. 

Complete Plays and Poems. Edited by Arnold Glover, M. A. 
and A. R. Waller, M.A, In ten volumes. 

The text of this edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, reprinted from the folio of 1679 with a 
record of all earlier variant realings, will be completed in ten volume,. Vol*. I., II.. aud III. 
are readv. Vol. IV. will be published next week, end win contain Tht Tragedy at ValmUmsn, 
Monsieur Thomas, The Chances, The Bloody Brother, and The Wild-Goose Chase. 

Subecribers for complete sets of the edition are entitled to purchase copier at the reduced 
rate of 4s. net per volume. 

ANNALS OF POLITICS AND CULTURE 


1492-1899 

Second Impression, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
By G. P. Gooch, M.A. With an Introductory Note by the late 
Lord Acton. 

" On the left-hand page staod tka annals of politic,; on eich right-hand page the annals of 


—--- - - ■ Bnoiuh Histor.cal Review. 

« A book which no student should be without, and which every general reader w.ll find 
awful." —Spectator. 

CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


Royal 8vo, 16s. net each vol. 

Planned by the late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. War®, 
Litt.D. G. W. Prothero, Litt.D. and Stanley Leathes, M.A. 

The twelve volumes in which this History wi l cover the period iron the clou of the Middle 
Aees to the present day a-e issued in two series: the o e Leginning with Volume I. and the 
o her with Vo urae VII. UnJer this arrangement six volumes | ave now appeared: vi*. I— The 
Renaissance, II— TheRtformation, III-— The Wars of Religion, \ \l—The Umted States, VIII The 
French Revolution, and IX.— Napoleon. Volume IV.— The Thirty d ears War, will be published 

LCX Anv volume may be purchased separately, at x6s. net. But subsc-ipLons of £7 10s. net arc 
received for the complete work in twelve volumes. Such sufcsc iptior.s may be pmd either at 
once in full, or half r.ov (for the six volumes readv) and the balance in msta.m;ats o. 12s. 6a. 
0.1 the publication of each of the six remaining volumes. 
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A History of Arctic Exploration. By J. D. Hoare. Ill. 

net 

The Children of the Nation. By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. 

Gorst . net 

Infant Mortality. By George Newman. Ill. net 

Sport 

The Complete Rugby Footballer. By D. Gallaher and W. 

G. Stead. Ill. net 

Great Goiters in the Making. By 24 Champions. Edited 
by Henry Leach. Ill. net 

Theology and Devotion 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis. Trans, by W. Heywood 

Ill. net 

Franciscan Days. By A. G. Ferrers Howell. net 

The Library of Devotion. The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 
Trans, by W. Heywood. Death and Immortality by 
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Ethics and Atonement. By W. F. Loithouse. net 
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Travel and Topography 

, A Wanderer in London. By E. V’. Lucas. Ill. 

A Book of the Rhine. By S. Baring-Gould. Ill. 

The Mirror of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. 

Hills and the Sea. By Hilaire Belloc . 
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Fiction 

The Slanderers. By Warwick Deeping. 

Miscellaneous 

The Sarum Missal in English. Newly trans. by Canon 


Warren. 2 vols. net 

Burma. By Sir Geotge Scott, K.C.I.E. Ill. net 

Some Pages of Levantine History. By the Rev. H. T. 

Forbes Duckworth. Ill. net 

Aramaic Papyri : Discovered at Assuan. Ed. by Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, with the assistance of A. E. Cowley... .net 

A Dreamer in Paris. By William Jasper Nicolls. net 

The Story of the Laxdalers. Trans, from the Icelandic 

by Robert Proctor. net 

The Peril and the Preservation of the Home. By Jacob 

Riis . net 

The Industrial Problem. By Lyman Abbott. net 

The Battles of Labour. By Carroll D. Wright ....net 
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Empires and Emperors of Russia, China, Korea, and Japan. 
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George Crabbe and His Times. By Rcn6 Huchon. Trans, 
by Frederick Clarke 

Mrs. Montagu and Her Friends: A Sketch. By Renfi 
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Diaries and Correspondence of Sir Charles James Fox 
Bunbury, Bart., 1809-1886. Abridged and edited by 
his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. Henry Lyell. Ill. 2 vols. 
Queen and Cardinal : A Sketch of the Life and Com¬ 
panions of Anne of Austria. By Mrs. Colcpihoun Grant 
The Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, 1792-1861. 

Ed. by C. S. Parker. 2 vols. Ill. 

Moltke in His Home. By Friedrich August Dressier. 
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Life and Works of Vittorio Carpaccio. By the late Pro¬ 
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The Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop). By Miss Anna 
M. Stoddart. Ill. 


5 /o 

2/6 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

3/6 


3/6 


6/0 


22/6 

10/6 

3/6 

21/0 

3/6 

6/0 

3 /o 

3 /o 

3 /o 


3 /o 


History 

History of Venice. By Pompeo Molmenti. Trans, by 
Horatio F. Brown. 3 vols. (ijparts each) 

Old Fort William in Bengal. Ed. by C. R. Wilson. 2 vols. 

each net 

The History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. By 
I)r. Fredrik Nielsen. Trans., with the help of others, 
by Arthur James Mason, D.D. 2 vols. net 

Military and Naval ■■ f; 

Imperial Strategy. By the Military Correspondent of the 
Times. Maps. net 

The Army in 1906. By the Rt Hon. H. O. Arnold - 
Forster, M.P. 

Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa. By W. Basil Worsfold 

Cavalry in Future Wars. By Lieut.-Gen. Frederick von 
Bernhardi. Trans, by Charles Sydney Goldman 

Nelson and other Naval Studies. By James R. Thursfield. 
IU. 

Before Port Arthur in a Torpedo Boat. By Lieut. Hesibo 
Tikovara. Trans, by Captain Robert Grant 

Miscellaneous 

Colonisation and Empire. By F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 

An Idler in the Wilds. By Tickner Edwardes. Ill. 

A Philological Study of the English Language. By Iffcnry 
Cecil Wyld. 

Modern Ireland and Her Agrarian Problem. By Moritz 
J. Bonn. Trans, from the German by T. W. Rolleston 

net 

Local and Central Government: A Comparative Study of 
England, France, Prussia, and the United States. By 
Percy Ashley, M.A. 

Pillow Lace. By Mrs. Mincoff. Ill. 

Recent Advances in the Study of Variation, Heredity, and 
Evolution. By Robert H. Lock. 111 . 

The Industrial Organisation of an Indian Province. By 
Theodore Morison 


De La More Booklets : 

Abraham and Isaac, an old English Miracle Play ; 
FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ; Smart's 
Song to David ; The Book of Ruth ; De Quincey’s 
Suspiria ; Tom I’inch’s Ride to London, by Charles 

Dickens .each net ~/6, 1/0, 1/6, and 2/6 

The King’s Classics : 

Poe's Poems, ed. by Edward Hutton. CTanford. 
Sappho : One Hundred Lyrics ; by Bliss Carman 

each net 1/6 and 2/6 


Mr. JOHN MURRAY 

Art 

Five Italian Shrines : With an Essay on Early Tuscan 
Sculptors. By W. G. Waters. IU. 

A History of British Water-Colour Painting. By H. M. 

CundaU. Ill. net 21/0 

The Essentials of ./Esthetics. By George Lansing Ray¬ 
mond 

The Arts in Early England. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. 

Vol. III., The Decorative Arts of the Anglo-Saxon Period 

A History of Painting. By Crowe and Cavalcaselle. New 

ed. 6 vols. Ill.each net 21/0 

The Shores of the Adriatic : An Architectural and Archaeo¬ 
logical Pilgrimage. The Italian side. By F. Hamilton 
Jackson. Ill. 

Biography and Memoirs 

The Letters of Queen Victoria. Ed. by Arthur C. Benson 
and Viscount Esher. 3 vols. Ill. 


Topography and Travel 

Portuguese East Africa. By R. C. F. Maugham. IU. 
Adrift in New Zealand. By E. Way Elkiugton. IU. 

Mr. EVELEIGH NASH 

Biography, Memoirs, and General 

Famous Beauties of Two Reigns : An Account of Some 
Fair Women of Stuart and Georgian Times. By Marv 

Craven. IU. n't 

The Chateaux of Touraine. By M. H. Lansdale. Ill.. .vet 
A Twice Crowned Queen—Anne of Brittany. By Con¬ 
stance, Countess de la Warr. Ill. net 

From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands. By Beatrice Grim- 

shaw. IU. net 

Canada : The Two Races. By Andr£ Siegfried. 

A Royal Tragedy. By Chedomille Mijatovitch. 

Nooks and Corners of Old England. By Allan Fea. 

Success in Life. By Dr. Emil Reich . 

Fiction 

The Power of the Past. By Daniel Lesueur—The Matri¬ 
monial Lottery. By Charlotte O'Conor Eccles—The Red 
Burgee. By Morley Roberts—I lie Surge of War. By 
Norman Innes—God’s Outpost. By Cullen Gouldsbury 
—Ghost Stories. By Algernon Blackwood—Women and 
the West. By Charles Marriott—Lawful Issue. By 
James Blvth—The Manager’s Box. By John Randal 
—Mr. Poskitt. By J. S. Fletcher.each 


15/0 


6/0 


24/0 
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BLACKIE S LIST 

A New Book by Mr. Arthur Symons 

A PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN 
POETRY By ARTHUR SYMONS 

Edited, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR SYMONS. Crown 8vo, sumptuously bound 
in quarter vellum, 6s. net. 

A *'Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry” is an attempt to choose and arrange what Is best in the 
best period of English poetry, from Spens r, in whom it properly b ’gins, to Herrick, in whom it 
may be siid to end. Herrick, though in point of time J .cobean, is really fir more the last of 
the "tribe of Ben” than the fi-st of those pious and courtly poets, Herbert, Crashaw, or 
Carew, in whom wc hear the new sp cch of the seventeenth century. Every poem given has 
been given in full, and great care has been taken to secu-e an accurate text. Nothing has 
bem put in because it was unfamiliar, or left out because it was familiar The attempt has 
been to marshill a pageant, not to compile a text-book. 


THE RED-LETTER LIBRARY 

Mess-s. Blackie & Son, Limit'd. have pleasure in annou icing thit they are about to add the 
following volumes to the Red-Letter Library. 

Burns—8ELECT POEM8. With an Introduction by NEIL M’JNRO. 

Arnold —SELECT POEMS. With an Introduct o 1 bv ALICE MEYNELL 
Thoreau— WALDEN. With an Introduction by RICHARD WH 1 TEING. 

Hazlitt 8ELECT E8SAYS. With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY 
0 THER VOL UMES IN PR EPA R A TION 
is. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 61 . mt .leither, gilt top. 


New Books for Boys 

Two New 8tories by Captain F. 8. BRERETON (O A. Henty'e Successor) 

ROGER THE BOLD 

A STORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Illustrated by Stanley L 

Wood. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR 

A 8TORY OF THE THIRD AFGHAN WAR. Illustrated by William Rainey 

R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A New Writer for Boys 

By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F R.Q 8. 

THE LOST EXPLORERS 

A STORY OF THE TRACKLESS DESERT. Illustrat'd. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


By HARRY COLLI NQWOOD 

ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE. I lustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 

By DAVID KER 

AMONG THE DARK MOUN¬ 
TAINS 

OR, CAST AWAY IN SUMATRA. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF G. A. HENTY’S WORKS 

Illustrated by eminent Artists. Beautifully bound in cloth, with ornamentll cover 
des gn and olivine edjes. 3s. 6d. 

WITH CLIVE IN INDIA 

OH, THE BEQINNINQ3 OF AN EMPIRE. Illustrated. 

New Books for Girls 

By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Ollbert) 

OUR SISTER MAISIE 

Illustrated. Large ciowu 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE 

GIRL COMRADES 

Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

By G. E. FARROW (author of “The Wallypugr of Why") 

THE ESCAPE OF THE MUL- 
LINGONG: 

A ZOOLOGICAL NIGHTMARE. Profusely I lustrated with humorous Drawings 
by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 

By BE83IE MARCHANT 


A GIRL OF 
ISLES 


THE FORTUNATE 


Illustrated. Crown 8 vi, cloth el;gant, olivine edges, 3 s. 6d. 

New Picture Books 

'By CHARLES ROBINSON and EVELYN SHARP 

A SUMPTUOUS BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


CHILD’S 


CHRISTMAS 


THE 

Lar-e quarto,'cloth elegant, gilt edges, pri-e is.. net. ....... - „ 

Nearly 200 (harming illustrations in colour and bla. k-and-white by Mr. Charles Robinson, 
with text by Miss Evelyn Sb.irpe, describing all that makes Christmas a tine of pu e 
delight to the younj. 

Messrs BLACKIE and SON, Limited, * ill be happy to send a Set of their ILLUS¬ 
TRATED CATALOGUES and PR08PECTUSE8, containing particulars of "The Red- 
Letter Library,” "Great Novelists” Series, "Standard Two-Shilling Library," 
Children’s Books, and Gener al Literature, post free. 

London: BLACKIE AND SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUME BT GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Large post 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. net, 

SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 

By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 

Author of" Collections and Recollections,” etc. 

Tribune. —“ The author of • Collections and Recollections' is peculiarly fitted for 
the production of such an album of social types as he here ofLrs to the eager reader." 

THE GATE OF DEATH: 

A DIARY. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

*** This book describes the experiences of one who has twice 
approached those gates which await every man [Just ready. 

THE STORY OF BAWN. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

Author of “ The Honourable Molly,” “ Julia,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

*** A romantic love-story in the Irish setting which the author 
knows so well how to portray. [Just published. 

RUTH: and other Tales. 

Being Volume III. of the “ KNUTSFORD ” EDITION 
of Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6 d. net. 

The Volumes are being; published at fortnightly intervals, and each 
will contain a Photogravure Frontispiece. There will also 
i be other Illustrations. 

Daily Chronicle. —" The edition will deserve to rank as the standard set of an 
author for whom fresh fame is in store." 


NEW IMPRESSION OF THE BROWNING LOVE LETTERS. 

With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters. 2 vols. Crown 8vo 21s 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 

AND ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT Fifth Impression. 

THE UPTON LETTERS. By ARTHUR 

CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
With a New Preface. 7s. 6d. net. 

EIGHTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION). 

Daily News. —” A .reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impression that in the book 
we have a real contribution to our literature.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 7s 6d net 

EIGHTH IMPRESSION (SECOND IMPRESSION). 

Daily Chronicle. —" Much as Mr. Arthur Reason has written that lingers gratefully in the 
memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow and well-flavoured book." 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY; 

a Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. Bv 
W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S , Senior Science Master in Clifton College 
Author of " The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” etc. Large post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [In a few days 

THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Translated from 

the German of REGIERUNGSRAT RUDOLF MARTIN by Miss 
HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. fid. net (probably). 

_ [Immediately. 

FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

CH IPPINGE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

Author of "Count Hannibal," •• The Castle Inn," etc. 

[October 16, 

SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 

By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (•• Q ), 

Author of 11 Dead Man's Rock,” '• The Splendid Spur,” etc. 

[October 22 

THE OLD COUNTRY . A Romance. 

By HENRY NEWBOLT, 

Author of " Taken from the Enemy,” "The Year of Trafalgar," 

"Admirals All," etc. [October 23. 

CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & C0-, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Messks. GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 

Art J 

Drawings by Great Master* : 

Leonardo da Vinci, by Lewis Hind ; Gainsborough, 

by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower.each net 7/6 

Master Etchers : 

William Strang, A.R.A., by Frank Newbolt. net 7/6 

Library of Applied Arts : 

French Furniture, by Andr6 Saglio; Sheffield Plate, 

by B. Wyllie .each net 7/6 

Art Library : 

Correggio, by Selwyn Brinton ; Burne-Jones (second 
series) ; The Landscapes of G. F. Watts ; Ingres, 
by Octave Uzanne ; Michael Angelo, by Dr. Georg 

Gronau .each net 3/6 

National Gallery : 

The North Italian School, by Sir Charles Holroyd ; 

The Central Italian School, by Sir Charles Holroyd ; 

The French, German, and Spanish Schools, by 
Walter Bayes.each net 3/6 

Fiction 

Love Among the Chickens, By P. G. Wodehouse. Ill. .. 6/0 

The Secret of the Moor : A Novel. By Morice Gerard.... 3/6 
The Fairy Library : 

Puss in Boots ; Jack the Giant-Killer. net 5/0 

Miscellaneous 


Theobald and Pope. By T. R. Lounsbury 

George Buchanan: A Memorial, 1506-1906. Ed. by 

David A. Millar .. net 5/0 

Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 


Fiction ri 

The Undertow. By Robert E. Knowles. 6/0 

Ian of the Orcades. By Wilfred Campbell. Ill. 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

A History of the Tron Kirk and Parish of Edinburgh. By 

the Rev. D. Butler. Ill. net 21/0 

Pilgrims in the Region of Faith : Amiel, Tolstoy, Pater, 

Newman. By John A. Hutton . net 3/6 

Skibo : Its Lairds and History. By Peter Gray. net 4/6 

America and China. By Dr. Arthur H. Smith 


Sir ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
Biography and Memoirs 

The Cambridge Apostles : An Account of the Famous 

Set in the Thirties. By Mrs. Charles Brookfield. Ill. net 21/0 
Daniel O’Connell: His Early Life and Journal from 1795- 

1802. Ill. net 12/6 


Houses and Gardens. By M. H. Baillie Scott. net 

" Country Life ” Library. Where the Forest Murmurs. 

By Fiona Macleod . net 

The Citizen Rifleman. (Official handbook of the Minia¬ 
ture Rifle Clubs Assoc.) By E. D. Newitt. net 

Recreation Series : 


New Games and Amusements ; The Field and Forest 
Handy Book : New Ideas for Out of Doors; 
Things Worth Doing (and How to Do Them) 

each net 


Science 


A Technological and Scientific Dictionary.cloth, net 

half-morocco, net 


31/6 

6/0 

2/0 


6/0 

18/6 

21/0 


Fiction 

The Sentimentalists. By Father Robert Hugh Benson.... 6/0 

Poetry 

England’s Parnassus : An Anthology of Anthologies. Ed. 

by W. Garrett Horder. net 3/6 and 2/6 

Theology 

The Creed of Creeds : A Series of Short Expositions of 

the Apostles’Creed. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer . net 

The Child of Nazareth. By Benjamin Waugh. net 

The New Idolatry. By Washington Gladden. 


3/6 

5 /o 

S/6 


Messrs. J. NISBET & CO. 

Biography and Memoirs 

James Wright of Bristol. By the Rev. A. T. Pierson . .net 3/6 


A Great Heart. By the Rev. A. H. Grey-Edwards. net 5/0 

Theology 

The Story of the Bible. By Eugene Stock. net 2/0 

The Life of Christ. By the Rev. A. W. Gough. net 2/o 


The Story of the Prayer-Book. By the Dean of Carlisle net 2/0 


Mr. DAVID NUTT 

Children's Books 

Peter Pickle. Ill. by Hilda Cowham—My Friend Poppity. 

By Augusta Thorburn. Ill.each T 2/6 

Beasts in Bayswater. By Harry Bruce. Ill. net I/O 

The Flower Fairy-Tale Book. By I. Blackwood. Ill... 5/0 

Nausicaa : an Idyll of the Odyssey. Arranged as a Play 

for Schools, by Mary R. Hoste. net 1/6 and 2/6 

Fiction 

Whom God hath Joined. By Arnold Bennett—The Trea¬ 
sure Trail. By E. Frank Pollock—Behind the Veil. By 
Ethel Rolt Wheeler—Human Affairs : Stories. By Vin¬ 
cent O’Sullivan.each 6/0 

Poetry 

yEschylus : Agamemnon. A metrical version. By W. R. 

Paton 

Durante and Selvaggio. By Kauffmann C. Spiers 
Cinderella : A Dramatic Phantasy 

Philology and Folk-lore 

Studies in Irish Epigraphy. Part III. By R. A. S. 
Macalister. Ill. 

The Irish /Eneid. Vol. VI. Printed for the first time 
from fourteenth-century MSS., and trans. by the Rev. 

J. Calder . net 10/6 

A Text-Book of Irish Literature. By Eleanor Hull ... .net 3/6 
Shakespeare’s Pronunciation. By W. Vietor. Vol. I., A 
Shakespeare Phonology, net 6/o. Vol. II., A Shakespeare 
Reader in the Old Spelling and with a Phonetic Tran¬ 
scription . net 3/6 


Topography and Travel 

Italy of the Italians. By Helen Zimmern. Ill. net 6/0 

Mrs. E. GRANT RICHARDS 

Fiction 

The Miracle Worker. By Gerald Maxwell—The Private 
War. By Louis J. Vance—The North Sea Bubble. By 
E. J. Oldmeadow—The Broken Law. By Harris Bur- 
land—Nedra. By George Barr McCutcheon—The Earth¬ 
quake. By W. Holt White—The Primrose Path. By 

James Easton.each 6/0 

Echoes from Kottabos. Ed. by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell and Sir 

Edward Sullivan. net 7/6 

Christopher Columbus. By Filson Young. Ill. 2 vols. net 25/0 
The Birds of the British Islands. By Charles Stonham. 

Ill. 20 parts.each net 7/6 

The Voyages of Captain William Dampier. Ed. by John 

Masefield. Ill. 2 vols. net 25/0 

Queens of Old Spain. By Major Martin Hume. Ill. . .net 15/0 

Heidelberg. By Elizabeth Godfrey. IU. net 12/6 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE & CO. 

Miscellaneous ] 

Useful Library. Scharlieb. Railway Matters and How to 
Deal with Them. Lissenden. Railway Passenger’s 
Handbook. I 

Reprints t 

New Universal Library : Pauli’s Pictures of Old England ; 
Macaulay’s History ; Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, Man 
of the World, etc. ; Marcus Aurelius ; Aristotle’s Ethics ; 
Bacon's Essays and Novum Organum ; The Works of 
Borrow (5 vols.); Church’s Dante, Anselm, etc. 

each net 1 /o, 1 /6 and 2/0 

Library of English Novelists. The Monk. By M. G. 

Lewis ; Defoe’s Moll Flanders and Roxana ; Sidney’s 
Acadia; Chrysal; and Thoms’ Early English Prose 

Romances .each net 6/0 

Library of Historical and Standard Literature : Grote’s 

History of Greece; Macaulay’s History.... each net 5/0 
The Muses' Library : Thomson ; Chatterton 

each net 1/0 and 2/0 

Photogravure Album Series : Goethe’s Faust; Drayton’s 
Nymphidia ; Chaucer’s Patient Griselda ; Dante's Vita 
Nuova by D. G. Rossetti; Lodge's Rosalynde ; The 
Song of Songs ; Irving’s Rural England. Ill. ..each net 3/6 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s An nouncements 

THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEYILL 

Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, demy 8vo. 

15s. net. [ October 8. 

LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. D.C.L., LL.D. 

Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. [ October 15. 

WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH BORDERLAND 

By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., Indian Civil Service; Deputy 
Commissioner at Almora. With 175 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Maps, royal 8vo, 21s. net. [ October 8. 

ABYSSINIA OF TO DAY 

An Account of the First Mission sent by the American Government to 
the King of Kings. By ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul- 
General ; Commissioner to Abyssinia, 1903-1904. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net [ October 15. 

THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 

An Account of the Repatriation of Boers and Natives in Orange River 
Colony. By G. B. BEAK. With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. [November. 

PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE , 

By the Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of "Murray’s Handbook 
to Syria and Palestine," 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 

1 os. 6d. [ October 22. 

THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE CHRONICLES OF 
MOREA 

. A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir RENNELL RODD, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., C.B., British Minister at Stockholm. With Illus¬ 
trations and Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES OF AN OLD 
OFFICER 

jr By Col. JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. With Portraits, demy 8vo. 

[November. 

TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND GREEK VERSE 

By H. A. J. MUNRO, Sometime Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Latin in the University of Cambridge. With a Prefatory Note by J. D. 
DUFF, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Medium 8vo, with 
Portrait, 6s. net. [October 8. 

MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN, AND OTHER VERSES 

By HARRY GRAH AM, Author of •• Misrepresentative Men," “ Ruthless 
Rhymes for Heartless Homes,” etc. With Illustrations by D. S. 
GROESBECK. Fcap. 4to, 5s. [October 15. 

THE LAND OF PLAY 

By Mrs. GRAHAM WALLAS. Illustrated by GILBERT JAMES. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [October 15, 

A SONG-GARDEN FOR CHILDREN , j „ 

A Collection of Children's Songs. Adapted from the French and German 
by HARRY GRAHAM and ROSA NEWMARCH. The Music Edited 
and Arranged by NORMAN O’NEILL. Imp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[October 8. 

LETTERS TO A GODCHILD ON THE CATECHISM AND 
CONFIRMATION , T t „ „ 

By ALICE GARDNER, Associate’and Lecturer of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Author of "Friends of the Olden Times,” "Theodore of 
Studium, ’ etc. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906 , , 

By Sir F.CARRUTHERSiGOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Wesimnter 
Gtuette. Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. [November. 

NBW EDITIONS! 

MY MEMOIRS „ . „ 

By HENRI STEPHEN DE BLOWITZ. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6 s. 

IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN J „ 

By Rev. H. N. ELI.ACOMBE, Vicar of Bitton and Hon. Canon of 
Bristol. Photogravure Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN’S POOR 

Life as they Find it in Town and Country. By M. LOANE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A TREASURE OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY - 

Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Prof. J. CHURTON COLLINS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

new nx-BHiLUNa novel.* 

THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR 

By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of " The King with Two Faces. The 
Fiery Dawn,” etc. [October 15. 

OCCASION’S FORELOCK , _ „ . r , , „ 

Bv VIOLET A. SIMPSON, Author of "The Bonnet Conspirators,’ 
etc [October 8. 

THE BASKET OF FATE , „ , „ 

By SIDNEY PICKERING, Author of “Verity, etc. [October 8. 

QUICKSILVER AND FLAME , „ 

By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of •• The Absurd Repentance. 

J J [October 15. 


THE MILLMASTER 

By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 


[October 22 . 


London! EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. By P. S. ALLEN. Medium 

8vo, cloth, with four plates, 18s. net. 

THE OXFORD TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By G. E. Hadow and W. H. Hadow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Vol. 1 .—Old 
English to Jacobean. Vol. II. will contain the history of the English Drama to 
the Jacobean Age. Vol. III., vyill take up the record at the time of Milton and 
will continue it to that of Tennyson and Browning. 

THE KING’S ENGLISH. By H. W. F. and F. G. F. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY. 

N—NICHE. A Double Section. By Mr. W. A. CRAIGIE. 5 s. 

The next issue (Jan. 1) will be a portion of Vol. VI., by Dr. Bradley. Already 
Published, A—L, M—Mesnalty, N—Niche, O, P—Piper, Q and R—Reserve. 

PRIMITIVE AND MEDIEVAL JAPANESE TEXTS. Edited, 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by F. Victor Dickins, C.B., some¬ 
time Registrar of the University of London. Vol. I., Texts. Vol. II., 
Translations. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols, 10s. 6d. net. 

SELECTED DRAWINGS FROM OLD MASTERS IN THE 

University Galleries, and in the Library at Christ Church, Oxford. Part V. con¬ 
taining twenty drawings exactly reproduced in chromo-collotype. Chosen and 
described by Sidney Colvin, Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. Extra imperial folio. Price ^3 3s. net. 

CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR WITH POMPEIUS. Translated by 

T. P. Long. With 11 Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. net. 

[Oxford Library of Translations. 

GREEN’S PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS. Edited by A. C. 

Bradley. Fifth edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

GUIDE TO THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By A. CLARK. 

Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 

POESIES CHOISIES D’ALFRED DE MUSSET. Edited by 

C. E. Delbos. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. [ Oxford Higher French Series. 

FEUILLETONS CHOISIS. Edited by C. BRERETON. ut pp. 

Price as. [Oxford Modem French Series. 

PREMIERES NOTIONS DE VOCABULAIRE ET DE LECTURE. 

Par J. E. Pichon. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

MONTAIGNE. A Study. By R. WARWICK BOND. 8 vo, 

buckram, 4s. net. 

NEW COLLEGE, 1856-1906. By HEREFORD B. GEORGE* 

MA, Senior Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. net. 


Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. net each ; lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net 
each. 

KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. With Introduction by D. G. HOGARTH. 

Illustrated. 

THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG, selected from the English 

Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. With Notes explanatory and biographical by 
Francis T. Palgrave. 

The World’s Classics 

79 VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED. 

Cloth boards, gilt back, is. net; sultan-red leather, limp, gilt top, is. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S “THE PROFESSOR” and the 

Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronte. With Introduction by Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. 

DEFOE’S CAPTAIN SINGLETON. With Introduction by T. 

Watts-Dunton. 

Mrs- GASKELL’S MARY BARTON. With Introduction by 

C. K. Shorter. 

MpS. GASKELL’S RUTH. With Introduction by C. K. SHORTER. 


THE PERIODICAL. An Illustrated Magazine sent post free on 

receipt of a postcard. __ 

Lndon: HENRY FR01DE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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The London Library. Autobiography of Lord Herbert “of 
Cherbury ; Letters of Literary Men ; Lewes's Life of 
’ Goethe ; Hogg's Life of Shelley ; The Hutchinson 
Memoirs ; The Newcastle Memoirs ; Essays by Jowett. 

Ill. .each net 2/6 

Poems and Poets of the Nineteenth Century. Vol. vii. 

Robert Bridges to Rudyard Kiplingj . net 1/0 and “2/6 

Messrs. SEELEY 

Boys' Books fcj 

The Children’s Odyssey. By A.*J.^Church. Ill. 5/0 

The Library of Romance : The Romance of Animal Arts 
and Crafts. By H. Coupin and J. Lea—The Romance 
of Plant Life. By G. F. Scott Elliot—The Romance of 
Early Exploration. By Archibald Williams—The 
Romance of Missionary Heroism. By John C. Lam¬ 
bert. Ill.each 5/0 

The Library of Adventure. Adventures in the Great 
Deserts. By G. W. F. Hyrst—Adventures on the 
Great Rivers. By Richard Stead. Ill.each 5/0 


Our Heritage the Sea. By Frank T. Bullen . 

Provincial Letters and Other Papers. By the Author of 

" Pages from a Private Diary ”. net 

The House of the Luck. By Mrs. Skrine. Ill. net 

The Book of Gilly : Four Months out of a Life. By the 

Hon. Emily Lawless. Ill. net 

The New Physics and Chemistry. By W. A. Shenstone, 
F.R.S. net 

Reprints 

The Works of Mrs. Gaskell. In 8 vols.each net 

Topography and Travel 

Sketches in Mafeking and East Africa. By Maj.-Gen. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell. Ill. net 

The^Romance of an Eastern Capital. By F. B. Bradley- 

Birt. Ill. net 


S.P.C.K. 


Miscellaneous 

Electricity of To-day. By Charles R. Gibson. net 5/0 

The Tower of London. By. the Rev. Canon Benham. „ 

Ill. . net 5/0 and 7/6 

The Sacred Seasons. Readings for Sundays and Holy 

Days. By the Rt. Rev. H. C. G. Moule. Ill. net 6/0 

The Pilgrim’s Way. A Little Scrip of Good Counsel for 
Travellers. In Prose and Verse. Compiled by A. T. 

QuiHer Couch .net 3/6 and 5/0 

Great Britain in Modern Africa. By Edgar Sanderson. III. 5/0 
Things Seen in Japan. By Clive Holland. Ill. net 2/0, 3/0 and 5/0 
and Six Etchings. By Frank Short, A.R.A .In wrapper net 6/0 


' Messrs. SKEFFINGTON . f 

Fiction ti 

Bubble Reputation. By Alfred Buchanan—Kinsmen. By 
David Heron—The Betrayal of Mistress Donis. By 
George Connock Dyke—The Web of Circumstance. By 
Lucian de Zilwa—Toll Marsh. By Poynton Stranger— 

A Spanish Web. By Reginald St. Barbe—In the Frock 

of a Priest. By M. Gavassa.each 6/0 

Miscellaneous 

Pribbles and Prabbles. By Major-General P. Maxwell, .net 10/0 
My Experiences in the Island of Cyprus. By B. Stewart.. 6/0 

Theology 

The King and His Kingdom. By the Dean of Carlisle, .net 3/6 
Churchmanship and Labour. 28 Sermons by eminent 

authors . 5/0 

Simple Talks to Little Children. By Lady Snagge . 3/6 

Tlic Soul’s Escape, or Perfect Freedom . 3/6 

Skeffington's Sermon Library. Vols. V. and VI.. .each net 2/0 

Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co. 

Ji 

Biography and Memoirs 

The Letters of a Betrothed, 1803-1814. By the Baroness J 
Edith von Cramm. Trans, by Leonard Huxley 

The Friends of Voltaire. By S. G. Tallentyre. IU. net 9/0 

The Great Days of Versailles. ByG. F. Bradby. Ill...net 10/6 
The Life of Richard III. By Sir Clements Markham.... net 10/6 


Fiction 

Chippinge. By Stanley J. Weyman. Ill.—Sir Nigel. By 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. Ill.—The Story of Bawn. By 
Katharine Tynan—Sir John Constantine. By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch—The Old Country: A Romance. By 
Henry Newbolt.each 6/0 

History^ 

The Rise and Fall of the Netherlands. By J. Ellis Barker 

net 10/6 

Miscellaneous 

Social Silhouettes. By George W. E. Russell. net 7/6 

The Future of Russia. Trans, from the German of Regie- 

rungsrat Rudolf Martin by Miss Hulda Friederichs.. net 7/6 

The Gate of Death : A Diary . net 6/0 

Letters to Young and Old. By Mrs. C. W. Earle. net 7/6 


Theology and Church History 

The Golden Age of the Church. By the Very Rev. H. D. 

M. Spence-Jones. 

Early Church Classics : The Shepherd of Hermas. By C. 

Taylor. Vol. II . 

Inspiration. By Frederick Watson. 

The Irony of St. John, and other Papers 

The Historic Claims of Episcopacy, and other Papers 

The Colour Blindness of Judas, and other Sermons. By 

Provost Salmon. 3 vols.each 

Cuneiform Literature and Its Value for the History of 
Bible Times. By Professor Sayce 
Introduction to the History of the Church in Scotland. By 

■ J. H. Shepherd . 

Problems in Life and Religion. By the Very Rev. C. T. 

Ovenden . 

The Trial of Jesus. Ill. from Talmud and Roman law. By 

Septimus Buss. 

Cottage Talks on Important Subjects. By John Polking- 

horn . . 

Church Historical Society. LXXXV. : The History and 
Use of Creeds and Anathemas in the Early Centuries of 

the Church. By C. H. Turner. 

Everlasting Punishment. By the Right Rev. F. Paget .. .. 
Portfolio of English Cathedrals. With Notes by Arnold 

Fairbairns. No. 23—Chichester . 

Notes for One Year’s Sunday School Lessons. Series V. 

By the Rev. Canon Wilson. 

Sermons for the People. New Series. 7 vols.each 


Children’s Books 

Grimm’s Household Stories. Ill. 

The Day’s March : A Daily Portion for the Children to 

read at bed-time. By the Ven. G. R. Wynne. 

An Old-fashioned Prayer and Hymn Book for Young Chil¬ 
dren. Ill. 

Hunting the Skipper. By G. Manville Fenn. Ill. 

Dick Leslie’s Luck. By Harry Collingwood. Grit and 

Pluck, by W. C. Metcalfe. Ill.each 

Barbara Pelham, by M. E. Shipley—Dolphin of the Sepul¬ 
chre, by Gertrude Hollis—Rather a Scapegrace, by Mrs. 
Neville Cubitt—The Disappearance of David Pendarve, 
by Edith E. Cowper—The Gold Hunters, by W. J. Marx. 

Ill.each 

A Saint George of King Charles’ Days, by Dorothea Town- 
shend—Athabasca Bill, by Bessie Marchant—Cold 

Blow Corner, by Phoebe Allen—Granfer Garland, by 
Phoebe Allen—Under One Standard, by H. Louisa 

Bedford. Ill.each 

Agnes de Tracy, by J. M. Neale—Daybreak, by J. E. 
Henderson—Stories of the First Four Councils, by 

G. B. Howard, with map—The Fortunes of Junia, by 
M. Bramston—The Luck of Haviland, by Theodora 

Corrie. IU.each 

A ViUage Tyrant, by Mrs. Henry Clarke—" Good-bye. 
Summer,” by C. M. MacSoriey—Henri Dnquesne, by 
E. E. Crake. Joey’s Sacrifice, by Mary Davison—Ralph 
and Percy, by H. Elrington—The Almshouses of Amer, 
by K. E. V. IU.each 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

Children’s Books 

Nan’s Schooldays. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. Ill. 

The Medland Boys and School Days at St. Benedict’s. By 
A. L. Haydon . 


6/0 

5/o 

6/0 

7/6 

7/6 

4/6 


21/0 

12/6 


6/b 

2/0 

4/0 


/6 


2/6 
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1/6 

2/0 
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Messrs. BELL’S 

NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

Full List of New Books and Complete catalogue 
post free on application. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 

New and Complete Edition. Willi am Introduction by FREDERIC 
HARRISON. In. eight vols., small crown Svo, printed on antique wove 
paper, 33. 6d. net each. Also an Edition an thin paper in “ The York 
Library.” Eight vols., cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 

I. The Warden. With Introduc- iv. Framley Parsonage. 

tion by FREDERIC HARRI- [Oct* 

SON. [Ready. V. The Small House at 

II. Barcheeter Towers. AHIngton. 2 vols. [Nov. 

[Ready. VL The Last Chronicle of 
III. Dr. Thome. [Oct. Barset. 2 vols. [Nov. 


CHARLES H. KELLY’S AU TUMN BOOKS 

By the Author of *‘ Hew England Saved Bnrape.” 

6 /- ITHURIEL’S SPEAR. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A., 

' LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

The author of " Deeds that Woo the Empire" has written a 
story full of thrilling incidents. ■' Ithuriel's Spear '* works wonders 
in the hands of Dr. Fitchett. Every part is powerful, but the 
-fighting scenes of the Boer War ate the finest. 

By the Author of '' The Blrls and their Story. " 

5/- net THE STORY OF HEDGEROW AND POND. 

By R. B. Lodge. Small medium 8vo, 306 pp., with numerous 
Illustrations and eight Full-page Coloured Plates, elegantly 


THE POEMS of COVENTRY PATMORE 

New and Complete Edition. In One Volume, crown 8vo, with an Intro¬ 
duction by BASIL CHAMPNEYS, and Portrait, 6s. net. 


NEAR HOME AT LAST. 

By the late Dean MONSELL. New Edition. Pott 8vo, is. 6d. net. 


New Vols. of Botin’s Standard Library 

NEW EDITION OF LANE’S "ARABIAN NIGHTS." 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Translated by E. W. LANE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A.Lrtt. D. In four 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

* f * This Edition contains " Ah Baba" and ''Aladdin,” which were not 
included in Lane's translation, and have been supplied by Ike Editor. 


ELECTRONS j or, The Nature and Properties of 
Electricity. 

By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc. (Lond. 1 , Hon.D.Sc. (Ozon.). LL.D. 
(St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Victoria), F.R.S., Vice-President of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and Principal of the University of 
Birmingham. Demy 8vo. [/* the Press. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION. 

By D. H. MACGREGOR, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of 
the Royal Economic Society. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GEM-CUTTER’S CRAFT. 

By LEOPOLD CLAREMONT, Author of " A Tabular Arrangement of 
the Distinguishing Characteristics and Localities of Precious Stones” in 
the Mining journal. Small 4to, with over 100 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 4 
OF ENGLAND. 

Revised Translation, with Notes by A. M. SELLAR, late Vice-Principal 

and Resident Lecturer Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. With n Map. 
Large post 8vo. [/*the press. 

THE YORK LIBRARY. 

NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

Foolscap 8vo, c'otfa, 2s. net; leather 3s. net. New volumes. 

BURTOHre PI LOR MAGE TO AUMADINAH AMD MCOOAH. 

Edited by Lady BU RTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. Two vela. 

Qi A8fllO TALES: Johnson’s "Rasselas," Goldsmith’s " Vicar of Wake¬ 
field,’’ Sterne's " Sentimental Journey,’’ Walpole's 11 Castle of Otranto.’’ 
With an Introduction by C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 

QA8KELL*S (Mrs.) SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. See above. 

Others to follow. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


r»y K. si. LODGE, hmau medium 8vo, 300 pp., witn numerous 
Illustrations and eight Full-page Coloured Plates, elegantly 
bound, cloth, gilt edges. 

Will be warmly welcomed by boys and girls, who, while attracted 
by the wonders of Nature, and the life of birds, beasts and insects, 
need’some guide to point out and explain the beauties which can 
only be seen by those who understand where, when and how to 
look for them. 

Uniform with “ Rambles In Bible Land#." 

5/- net ljfe & adventure beyond Jordan. 

' By G. Robinson Less, B.A., F.R.G.S. Small medium 8 vo, 

304 pp., with 86 Photographic and eight full-page Coloured 
Illustrations, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

The country and people Beyond Jordan have been brought into 
less prominence t' an the more familiar portion of Palestine west of 
the historic river. Explorers and travellers have from time to 
time recorded their observations in different districts, but the whole 
of the country has never before been portrayed by pen and picture 
in one volume. 

3/6 PERSECUTION IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

A Chapter in the Historyof Renunciation. The Femley Lecture 
for 1906. By Rev. H. B. Workman, M.A. Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3/6 LIMITATIONS, DIVINE AND HUMAN. By 

Rev. W. F. Slater, M.A. Crown 8vo, clotb. 

3/6 PADRI ELLIOTT OF FA1ZABAD. A Memorial 

' (chiefly Autobiographical). Prepared by Mrs. Elliott, and 

Edited by Rev. A. W. Nbwboult. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Numerous Illustrations. 

3/6 EBENEZER E. JENKINS. A Memoir by his Son, 

J. H. Jenkins, M.A. Photogravure Portrait Crown'8vo, 
cloth. 

3/6 THE STORY OF RICHARD MARTIN. By 

' Rev. Joseph Dawson. With Portrait and nine other Illustra¬ 

tions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3/6 EVERYDAY LIFE IN BENGAL, and other Indian 

Sketches. By W. H. Hart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 360 pp., with 
33 Illustrations. 

2/6 THE SKIPPER PARSON ON THE BAYS and 

' BARRENS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. By Rev. James 

Lomsdhn. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 17 Illustrations. 

2 /* net THE CITIZEN OF TO-MORROW, a Handbook 

' 00 Social Questions. Edited by Rev. S. E. Kbbble. Fourth 

Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

1/6 net THE BURNING HEART. By Rev. John M. Bam- 

' ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, elegantly bound. 

1/6 net THE POETRY OF THE UPWARD WAY. 

' Studies in the Language of St. Paul. By Rev. R. Martin 

Pope, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, elegamtly bound. 

1/6 net a YOUNG MAN'S BOOKSHELF. By Rev. 

' George Jackson, B. A. Crown 8 vo, cloth, elegantly bound. 

I/-nett THE LIBRARY OF METHODIST BIO- 

l GRAPHY, Narrow fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, is. net; or 
1/6 „ J leather, gilt top, is. 6d. net. 

5. JAMES SMETHAM, PAINTER, POET, 

ESSAYIST. By W. G. Beardmobb. 

6. THOMAS WALSH,-WESLEY'S TYPICAL 

HELPER. By R. Green. 

7. JOHN AND MARY FLETCHER, TYPICAL 

METHODIST SAINTS. By T. Alexander Seed. 

1/6 net] THE METHODIST MISSIONARY LIBRARY. 

I Narrow fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. is. net; or leather, gilt top, 
*/■ tt J is. 6d. net. 

1 . DAVID HILL, AN APOSTLE TO THE 

CHINESE. By W. T. A. Banana, D.D. 

2. JOHN HUNT, PIONEER MISSIONARY 

AND SAINT. By Joseph Nettle ton. 

3 . OHU AND LO, TWO CHINESE PASTORS. 

By G. W. Allan. 

1 /. net ORNAMENTAL OAK CASE to take six books of 

1 die above Libraries, price is. net. A Cardboard Case is sup¬ 
plied, to bold six books assorted, without extra charge. 

CHARLES H. KELLY, 2 Castle Street, City Road, E.C. 

and 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. ; and of all Booksellers. 


2/* net 

1/6 net 
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A Believer's Thoughts. By Edith Hickman Divall—Bible 
Stories Retold for Young People. By Robert Hyslop— 
Things that are Lovely. By Rev. A. Averell Ramsey 

each net 

Stories of South Pole Adventure. By Frank Mundell. 

Ill. 

John Wesley. By Edward Miller—The House by the 
Railway. By Ada J. Graves—Fifty-one Animal Stories. 
Ill.each 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 
Biography 

William Clark, Journalist: His Life and Work. By 
Herbert Burrows and others 

Life of Ramtanu Lahiri. Trans, and ed. by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge 

King Ludwig II. of Bavaria. By Clara Tschudi. Ill. .. 
Memoirs of Prince Kropotkin. Arr. by B. S. Rowntree 

Classics 

Ancient Legends of Roman History. By Ettore Pais. 

Trans, by Mario E. Cosenza. III. . 

The Sophist, Parmenides, Politicus, and Timaeus of Plato. 
Trans, by H. F. Carlill 

Fiction 

Life and Manners. By F. J. Gould 
Fairy Tales for Little Children. Ill. 

Atlantis: a Novel. By Fanny Johnson 

History 

The History of South Africa, 1505-1652. By George 

McCall Theal . 

Medallions from Early Florentine History. By Emily 
Underdown (Norley Chester) 

Historic Links. By Dorothea Maguire 
The Campaign of Magenta and Solferino. By Lieut.-Col. 
H. C. Wylly. net 

Philosophy 

Thought and Things : A Study of Logical Process. By 
Professor Mark Baldwin. Vol. II., Experimental 

Logic ; Vol. III., Real Logic . net 

The History of Philosophy. By Dr. J. E. Erdmann (Fifth 
German Edition). An English abridgment 
A Treatise on Psychopathology. By Professor Stoning 
Physiological Psychology. By Prof. W. Wundt. Trans. 
E. B. Titchener. Vol. II. Ill. 


Poetry 

Pot Pourri. By Mrs. Gore Conway Bishop 


Science 

The Student’s Text-Book of Zoology. By Adam Sedg¬ 
wick. Vol. III. and last. Ill. 

The Natural History of our Shores. By Joseph Sinel. Ill. 
How to Study Geology. By Ernest Evans. Ill. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 


Biography and History 


Cobden as a Citizen. By William E. A. Axon. Ill .....net 
The First Annexation of the Transvaal. By W. J. Leyds 

net 


Society in the Country House. By T. H. S. Escott. 

Links in My Life on Land and Sea. By Commander J. W. 

Gambier, R.N. net 

Studies in Biography. By Sir Spencer Walpole. net 

The Lombard Communes. By W. F. Butler. Ill. net 

Court Beauties of Old Whitehall. By W. R. H. Trow¬ 
bridge . net 

The Life of Auguste Rodin. By Frederick Lawton. Ill. net 
Thomas Davidson, the Wandering Scholar. By William 


Knight. net 

St. Stephen’s in the Fifties. By E. M. Whitty. net 

Heroines of French Society. By Mrs. Beame. Ill. net 


Fiction -l-Ti . Ux-l "* “ •' ' - ! 

The Dream and the Business, by John Oliver Hobbes— 
Father Felix’s Chronicles, by Nora Chesson—Counsels 
of the Night, by Lucas Cleeve—The Iron Gates, by 
Annie E. Holdsworth—Seven Nights in a Gondola, by 
Lucas Cleeve—Man and Maid, by E. Nesbit—A Crystal 
Age, by W. H. Hudson—At the Sign of the Peacock, by 
K. C. Ryves—Silas Strong, by Irving Bacheller—London 
Lovers, by M. Baillie-Saunders—The Queen of a Day, 
by J. S. Fletcher—The Locum Tenens, by’Victor L. 
Whitechurch—The New Chronicles of Don Q., by K. 


1/6 

1/6 


I/O 


and Hesketh Prichard—The Woman Thou Gavest, by 

Lady Troubridge.each 

A Love Cure, by Philip Treherne—Mister Bill: A Man, by 
Albert E. Lyons.each 


Children's Books 

The Welsh Fairy Book, by W. Jenkyn Thomas—The Story 
of the Amulet, by E. Nesbit—The Adventures of a Dodo, 
by G. E. Farrow. Ill. 


6/0 

3/6 


5 /o 


7/6 


15/0 


Literature and Art 

A Literary History of the English People. By J. J. Jus- 

serand. Vol. II.. net 

A Literary History of Persia (a.d. 1000-1290). By E. G. 

Browne . . 

A Short History of American Literature. By H. A. Beers 
_ net 

Shakespeare Studied in Six Plays. By the Hon. S. G. 

t Canning . 

On Art and Artists. By Max Nordau. net 

Old German Love-songs. Trans, by F. C. Nicholson .... 

Chats on Old Prints. By Arthur Hayden. Ill. net 

Chats on Costume. By G. W. Rhead. Ill. net 


12/6 

12/6 


3/6 

< 6/0 

7/6 

6/0 

5 /o 

5 /o 


7/6 


5 /o 


10/6 


3/6 


21/0 


Politics and Economics 

The National Liberal Federation from its Commencement 

to the General Election of 1906. By R. Spence Watson 5/0 
Retaliatory Duties. From the German of H. Dietzel . .net 2/6 

Religion and Philosophy 

The Nature and Purpose of the Universe. By John 

Denham Parsons. net 21/0 

Concepts of Monism. By A. Worsley. net 21/0 

The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Burman 

Foster . net 18/0 

The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By Shailer 
Mathews . net 10/6 

Travel 

The Philippine Islands. By John Foreman. Ill. net 25/0 

The Matterhorn. By Guido Rev. Ill. net 21/0 

Romantic Cities of Provence. By Mona Caird. Ill.. .net 15/0 
From Carpathian to Pindus: Pictures of Roumanian 

Country Life. By Tereza Stratilesco. Ill. net 15/0 

Uganda to Khartoum. By Albert B. Lloyd. Ill. net 10/6 

From Charing Cross to Delhi. By S. Parnell Kerr. Ill. net 10/6 
Saunterings in Spain. By Maj.-Gen. Seymour. Ill. . .net 10/6 
Spain and Her People. By Jeremiah Zimmerman. Ill. net 8/6 
Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan. By Charles M. 


Taylor. Ill. net 7/6 

With Shelley in Italy, and Byron in Italy. Ed. by Anna 

B. McMahan. Ill.each net 5/0 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. 

Fiction 

Buchanan’s Wife. By Justus Miles Forman—In the Em¬ 
peror’s Villa. By Richard Henry Savage—Frost and 
Friendship. By George Frederic Turner—The Counter- 

stroke. By Ambrose Pratt .each 6/0 

The Walcott Twins. By Lucile Lovell—Betty the Scribe. 

By Lilian Turner—YoungIPickles. By Stuart Wishing 
—The Hundredth Acre. By John Campden.each 3/6 


LONDON LIBRARY 


15/0 

15/0 

15/0 

15/0 

15/0 

10/6 

10/6 

10/6 

□ 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron —HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President— The Right. Hon. A. T. BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice-President,- The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN ; FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Esq.; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq., ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. Esq., F.R.S. 
Trustee*— EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. ;'Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. ; HENRY 
YATES THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee —Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. 
Brown.Ksq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Do aoa. 
Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geilcie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffcn, ELC.B., F* fLf., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A.. Litt.D., Sir r \ P. 
Ilbert, K.C.S.I., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq.. Litt.D., W. S. 
Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir r. Pollock* Bart., Rev. 
J. H. Rigg.D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., 
A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220 f 000 Volumes of Ancient and Modem Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 is.; L :t e 
Membership, according to age. Fifieen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 as.; to members, 25s. 

•* One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, the late Lord 
Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service that could be rendered was to 
make him a life member of the London Library.**—W. E. H. LeckY. 

C T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Libraries*. 
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On October 15 Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL will commence the issue of 

THE NATIONAL EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Including upwards of One Hundred and Thirty Articles now collected for the first time. 

HIS LETTERS, SPEECHES, PLAYS AND POEMS 
Together with FORSTER’S LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 

The pictures, numbering upwards of 850, comprise all the Original Illustrations; with a complete series of Portraits, Additional 
Illustrations, Facsimiles and Reproductions of Handwriting, many of which have not been included in any collected edition of the novelist’s 
works; the whole printed upon India paper, and mounted on Plate paper. 

S.rictly limited to 750 sets for England and America. Complete in 40 volumes. Royal 8vo. Price IOs. 6d. net per volume. 

N.B.—The Publishers reserve to themselves the right to raise the price after the sale of the first 500 sets. 


The National Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens is designed to rank as the final and definite edition of his works, and to serve as 
a worthy memorial to the connection which has subsisted for over seventy years between the firm of Chapman and Hall and the immortal 
memory of Charles Dickens. It is by far the most handsome edition of Dickens ever placed upon the market, and being strictly limited 
in number is likely to take its place in a very short time among those treasures of the booklover which change hands at highly enhanced prices. 

The edition is being printed by Messrs. T. and A Constable, of Edinburgh, His Majesty’s Printers, in a type newly cast for the 
purpose, upon pure rag paper of the highest quality. 

THE TEXT ,—The text used is that which was corrected by Charles Dickens himself in the last two years of his life, and therefore 
contains all the copyright emendations which he made when the volumes passed for the last time through his hands. 

The edition contains all the collected papers from whatever source that seemed worthy of permanent association with the name of their 
author—from The Examiner , Daily New:, Household Words, All the Year Round, over 130 in all—the most notable of these being all 
Dickens’s contributions to Household Words, ninety of which have been identified for the first time by indisputable evidence. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. —As regards the choice of illustrations, the Publishers’ plan has been to include only those pictures 
which were drawn for their editions during the life of the author, and which may therefore be held to have received his personal approbation. 
Under this arrangement they are able to reproduce for the first time in a Collected Edition a number of illustrations not usually associated 
with the novels, and the utmost care has been taken to do justice to the artists’ workmanship. The original illustrations are printed from a 
duplicate set of the steel plates on the best India paper and mounted on plate paper—a process which gives a greatly refined value to the 
delicacy of the original steel plates. 

Send to CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C., for a complete Prospectus with specimen page, or ask your Bookseller 

__ to show you a sample volume. _ 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Revised and in great part Re-w.itten, with New Illustrations aid Mips. Thirteen Volumes. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. eich (sold separately). 

EUROPE. Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (ixcluling the 
North-West). By GEO. G. CHGHOLM, M.A., B.S.-. 

EUROPE. Vol. II. The British Isles, Scandinavia, Danmark, 

AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. By GEO. G. CHISH ILM. M.A., B.S-. 

ASIA. Vol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, Russian 

TURKESTAN. SIBERIA. CHINESE EdPlRE. AND JAPAN. B,-A. H. KEANE, 
LL.D.. F.R.G.S. Second Edition. 554 pages 8 mips, and 90 illustrations. 

[ / ust published. 

ASIA. Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghanistan, India, 

1 NDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA. TURKEY IN ASI \, AR VBIA, AND PERSIA. 
By A. H KEANE, F.R.G.S. . .. 

NORTH AMERICA Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. By 
SAMUEL EDWARD DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 

NORTH AMERICA. Vol II. The United States. By HENRY GANNETT, 
Chief Geographer of the United SUt;s Geological S irvey. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. I. South America. By 
A H KEANE F.R.G.S. Eiited by S r Clements R. Markham, F.R.S. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. II. Central America 
AND WEST INDIES- By A. H. KE \NE. F.R.G.S. Eiited by Sir Clements R. 
Markham, F.R.S. „ . 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I. Australia and New Zealand. Second 
Elition. By Dr. 1 . W. GREGORY, F.R.S. [Ready thort'y. 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II. Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes. 
B F. H. H. GUILLE M ARD, M.D. 

AFRICA. Vol. I. North Africa. BA. H. KE\NE, F.R.G.S. 

AFRICA. Voi. II. South Africa. Second Elition. By A. H. KEANE, LL.D., 
F R.G.S. With 11 Maps and 91 Illustrations. 

SUPPLEMENT\RY VOLUME. 

GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 

T mis and Words oi frequ -nt c.c'Urrencs in the composition of such Terms and of 
Place Names. By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S. 47a pages, large c own 8vo. 
Price 15s. 

Illustrated Ust of the Series gratis on application. 

FIFTH EDITION. REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

A Century of Continental History. 

(1780 1880). 

With a SUPPLEMENT descriptive of EVENTS up to the YEAR 1900. 

By J. HOLLAND R 08 E, Litt.D. 

Foim ily Classical S holar of Christ's College, Cambrilg?; Author of •* The Life of 
N ipoleon I.,’ “Nipoleonic Studies," etc. etc. 

This work is intended for the Upper Forms of S hools, as well as for all who desire to have a 
clearer knowledge of the course of events on the Continent. Three chapters have b?en added 
describing i.» brief compass the chief events in thi hiitory of Fnnce, Gerraiuy, a id Russia iu 

the last two decades of thi century. , 

404 pages, crown 8v), cloth, r.s. 

Detailed Prospectus gratis on appli.alien. 

Stanford's Catalogue of Maps , Atlases and Book ; gratis on application. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
geographer to h.m. the kino. 


W“ CONTINENTAL TOURISTS WILL 
FIND THESE EXTREMELY USEFUL. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS 

A Series of handy books dealing with the Intellectual Life of the 
various Peoples, their Social Divisions and Distinctions, their Manners 
and Customs, Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems of National 
Defence, their Industrial Life, Rural Life, Home Life, Religious Life, 
Amusements, and Local Governments. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; by post, 3s. 9 d. Edited by William Har- 
bptt Dawson. 

DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Hough, M.A. 

SWISS LIFE. By A. T. Story. 

RUSSIAN LIFE. By Francis H. E. Palmer. 

GERMAN LIFE. By William Harbutt Dawson. 

FRENCH LIFE. By Hannah Lynch. 

SPANISH LIFE. By L. Higgins. 

ITALIAN LIFE. By Luigi Villari. 

DANISH LIFE. By J. Brochner 

AUSTRIAN LIFE. By Francis FI. E. Palmer. 

TURKISH LIFE. By L. M. J. Garnett. 

BELGIAN LIFE. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 

SWEDISH LIFE. By O. G. von Heidenstani. 

GREEK LIFE. By W. Miller. 


George Newnes, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C- 
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THE PENTLAND EDITION 


GtORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


OF THE WORKS OF 

ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON 

Complete in 20 Volumes, price 10 Guineas 
net each set; the Edition being limited to 
1550 Copies 

I T will be within the remembrance of the public that 
during the years 1894 to 1898 was produced “ The 
Edinburgh Edition” ol Stevenson’s Works. This 
Edition, consisting of 28 volumes, published at 
£ 16 17s. 6d., was quickly at a premium, and has 
been for several years past worth more than double 
that sum. 

THE PENTLAND EDITION has been arranged 
in conjunction with the representatives of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Messrs. Cassell and Co., 
acting on behalf of the various publishers of his works 
in this country. 

The volumes will bear on the title-page the names 
of Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd., Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, Mr. William Heinemann, and Messrs. Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co. Messrs. Cassell and Co. will issue 
this Edition on behalf of these publishers. They have 
also made arrangements to include “ Edinburgh Pic¬ 
turesque Notes” published by Messrs. Seeley and Co. 

The publishers have been fortunate in securing 
the co-operation of Mr. Edmund Gosse, who will con¬ 
tribute a General Introduction, arrange the order and 
contents of the volumes, and write a seiies of brief 
biographical notes to precede the various works. 

The Volumes will be set in a handsome small pica 
type of large face, and a fine paper with deckle edges 
has been selected. 

A series of Photogravure Plates will appear. The 
titles will be printed in red and black. I he binding 
will be in buckram, with headband and gilt top. 

It Is Intended to publish the First four volumes 
during Ootober. 

Applications for copies will be registered in the 
order received. 

The publishers reserve the right to increase the 
price of the Edition to those whose subscriptions are 
received after the publication of the first four volumes. 

* m * A Detailed Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 

CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK OF 
FREDERIC LEIGHTON 

By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTOW. 

With over 140 Reproductions from Drawings and Paintiqgs by LORD 
LEIGHTON. Including 18 in Colour and 18 in Photogravure. 
Two vols., loyal Sto, eh>th gilt tope. 42s. set. 

Also on Edition de Luxe of Fifty-five Copies (Numbered) on Amotd Hand-made 
Paper , fj Jf. net. 

The Diaries and bottom written by Leighton, and covering a 
period of fifty rears, are Included. Among other lottom am several 
from GEORGS EUOT, RUSKIN. Mr. and Mm. BROWRIRC. MERRY 
GREVILLE, Mm. FANRY KEMBLE, RICHARD DOYLE, many of whom 
havo almo contributed their mmlnl ooon e o m Of ffie groat Ar tlnt 
•pedaHy for thlm worts. [ Nearly Ready. 


OLIVES 

THE REMINISCENCES OF A PRESIDENT 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS. 

With an Appreciation oy FREDERICK WEDMORE and 1* Repro¬ 
ductions of Drawings by the Author, including 4 in Colour, and a 
Portraits. 350 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16 s. net 

Architecture, Boehm, Picture*, and Art Criticism are the chief 
•ubjecta dealt with ; but there am also hormonal reminiscences 
and charming anecdotes of loading men In the art osa r 1 st— Millais, 
Leighton, Watts, and Whistler. [November. 


LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE 

Letters to and from Various Correspondents, containing* 
Criticism on Literature, History and Theology. 

Edited, with Introduction, by ABBOT GASQUET. With Portrait. 

464 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16 s. net. [ fust out. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S 
LETTER-BAG 

Edited by G. SOMES LAYARD. 

With rooollootlonm of the Artist by Mias ELIZABETH CROFT, antI 
lottom from PEEL, WELLINGTON, SCOTT, COWPER, THOMAS CAMP¬ 
BELL, etc. 

With 20 Portraits and Illustrations in Photogravure and .Half-tone. 
320 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. [ October. 

THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 

Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Preface and Explanatory 
Notes. By Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. [November. 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

Pott 4to, half cloth, gilt top, 3 s. 6d. net each. 

MY DOG 

With 6 full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. VERNON STOKES. 

\\Just out. 

OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 

Including " Hows of Spring," "Field Flowers," and 
•* Chrysanthemums 

With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. S. ELGOOD. 

[Or/ober. 


Crown 8vo, half-cloth, 3 s. 6d. net. 

JOYZELLE 

Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


A NEW NOVEL 

By E. L. HAVERFIELD, 

The Story of a Struggle between Capital, Labour, and Love, entitled— 

THE CONTEST 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 0 S. 

London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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Price Threepence 


Appointments Vacant 


Books for Sale. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

E XAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department (18-20) November 1. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be made 
on forms to be obtained, with particulars, irom 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 


GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OF ART 

H EAD MASTER required, duties to commence 
in January next. Commencing Salary £120 
per annum. Teaching in Schools permitted. 
Applications, with particulars of qualifications and 
with sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 13 to 

Mrs. Jacob (Hon. Sec.), 

St. Helens, 

Great Malvern, 

irom whom a Prospectus of the Schoi l may be 
obtained. 


MR. ROBERT SUTTON, 
Publisher, 

H AVING Special Facilities for the Production 
of Scientific, Educational, Theological, 
Technical, Biographical, and Art Works 
Is prepared to arrange for the issue of same, in 
a tasteful style, and at most reasonable cost. 

Books illustrated by the “Suttonelle” Glas 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants. 
MSS. carefully read. Estimates of costs supplied. 
Accounts verified by a Chartered Accountant’s 
Certificate. 

43 The Exchange, 

Southwark Street, S.E. 


P ORTRAITS. —Exhibition of reproduction of 
portraits from the 14th century to the present 
day.— Fredk. Hollyer's Studio, 9 Pembroke 
Square, Kensington. Open daily, 10 to 6. 


Typewriting 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited, — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


T ypewriting, indexing, proof 

READ IN G.—Lad y (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


T ypewriting.—A uthors, mss., iod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu- 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


pENTURY DICTIONARY(Unwin's Edition) 
*— 6 vols., cloth, binding soiled, clean as new 
inside; published at £12 for £5 5s. net.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


T HE YELLOW BOOK an illustrated 
Quarterly, many plates by Aubrey Beardsley 
and others, vols. 2 to 13 inclusive, original cloth, 
new, 12 vols. published at £3 net for42s.— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


G ood copy of arch.®ologia can- 

TIANA, vols. 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 
£ 10 . Complete set of “The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 
as published, 35s.—W. E. Gouldbn, 5 St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindlcy, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


DHYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Tk Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd A Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swausca. 


L EVER’S WORKS (Grolier Society) 37 vols, 
any binding.—W. E. Clegg, 30 Market 
Place and Peter Street, Oldham. 


C ollection of oid BaiLds iplates). ^ vois. 1737-3* 

Collins (D.) New South Wales, 2 vols, 1798 
Collins (Wilkie),‘any first editions 
Collinson’s History of Somerset, 3 vols. 4I0. 1701 
Collyns (C. P.) Chase of the Wild Red Daer, 1702 
Couliorts of Bath, 12 coloured yl i>,, by R '. ...udson, oblong 
4to. Fores, 1798 

Comic History of England, i:i parts or clot’', 1847-8, or odd 
parts 

Comic History of Rome, in monthly parts or brown cloth, n d 
or odd parts 

Comic Nursery Tales, O r 4 Co., tt o 
Coociones ad Popu.ui.t, 1793 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols, 1826 
Confessions of C . < re, a i, 2 vols, or odd parts 
Conjugal Lewd ..*■ ( v Defoe), 1727 
Constable's t.r.gl' i.: ndscape Scenery 

Constitutional aud i nr lie I-cdger, 1836-1839 
Cooke (M.C.) .Brit sli Fresh Water Alga:, with Supplement 
(British Detmids), 3 vols, 8vo, 1882-7 
Ham. be ok ol British Fungi, with Supplement, 3 vols, 
8vo 1871)91 

Illustrations of British Fungi, with Supplement, 8 
voh, 8vo, 1881-91 

Coo, er (J. Fenimore) Novels, complete set, 30 vols, 8vo, New 
York, i860, or any fiist editions 
Coronation of George IV., Folio Coloured, either Naylor’s or 
Whitaker's 

Corsair Gazette, New York, 1839-1840 

Walter T. Spenser, *7 New Oxford Street, W.O. 


rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi¬ 
monials.—Mrs. Michel, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S W. 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address. Robert Sutton, 
43 The Exchange. Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


Just out. At all Libraries. 

SLINGS OF FORTUNE 

A Novel by JONATHAN N1ELD, 

Avtkor of " A G«id« to the Beet Historical Novels. " 

320 pages, crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 6s. 
London: H. R. Allknson, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet St. E.C. 


QUEEN'S HALL 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Every Evening at 8 

THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conductor— Mr. Henry J. Wood. 

is.. 2s. , 3s.. 5s., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen’s Hall. Foil programmes for the 
entire season from the Queen's Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 

Robert Newman, Manager. 


T HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Founded 1837. 

Patron—H er Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
Invested Capital ^30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and oblain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOU RTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished bouse in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secrelaiy, Mr* 
George Larnbr, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


S IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—11 Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
Gate, W. 
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Ready October 15 

THE SHILLING BURLINGTON. 

Tht First Humber of this ABMDGED EDITION) of the BURLINGTON MAGAZINE will contain, 

among oth r Artieles: 

ENGLISH PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS (Article I )—THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND 
—ST. CLOUD PORCELAIN—THE LATE ALFRED STEVKNS-A PORTRAIT BY 
GOYA— and NOTES ON SILVER PLATE, FURNITURE, etc. 

It will be illustrated with 11 FULL-PAQE PLATES, -including a HAND-PRINTED PHOTO¬ 
GRAVURE of the New Raphael in the National Gallery. 

N.B.-THE SHILLING BURLINGTON will appear on the 15th of each Month. THE 
BUftLIftlGTOM MAGAZINE will be published as hitherto on the 1st of each Month at 
2S. 6d. net. 

The First Number is Strictly Limited, and Cannot be Reprinted. 

THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Ltd., 17 Berners Street, W. 


[ Wtr- THE PREMIER POCKET CLASSICS 

NEWNES 

These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for 
opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece am 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CON¬ 
FESSIONS OF DE QUINCEY. Edited by 
Tighk Hopkins. 

BYRON'S WORKS, a vols. 

ADDISON'S ESSAYS. 

SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENE. a vols. 
EVELYN'S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK'S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

a vols. 

| HAWTHORNE'S NEW ENGLAND 

ROMANCES. 

TENNYSON'S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

)’ THIN PAPER CL, 

the pocket ( 6 ]in. by , in., and Jin. thick), yet large enough for 
l Title-page to each volume, printed on Japanese vellum, and i 
Cloth, 3 s. net; Limp Lambskin, 3 a. 64 . net per volume 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. 

LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNING'S POEMS. 2 vola. 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON'S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PBPYS'S DIARY. 

KEATS'S POEMS. 

POE'S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 

\SSICS 

the bookshelf. Printed in large type on a thin but thoroughly 
a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 

C ELLIN L 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLBRIDOE. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by Gconca 

Chapman. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER 
POEMS. Translated by George CuarHAM. 
SWIFTS JOURNAL to STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 
HERRICK'S POEMS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

THE NOVELS OF 

LAURENCE STERNE. 
MARLOWE'S PLAYS 6c POEMS. 

WT- POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON SCIENCE 

ART, HISTORY, Etc. 

THE LIB! 

A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific S ibje 

The Stars. 

Primitive Man. 

The Plante. 

The Earth In Past Ages. 

The Solar System. 

A Piece of Coal. 

Eleotriolty. 

Extinct Civilisations of the East. 

The Chemical Elements. 

Forest and Stream. 

The Weather. 

The Atmosphere. 

Germ Life: Bacteria. 

The Potter. 

The British Coinage. 

Life In the Sean. 

Photography. 

60 Volt 

RARY OF USEFUL, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

We rarely have the good fortune to meet with such 
illuminating and "suggestive” remarks on criticism as 
those of Mr. Irvihg Babbitt in the September number of 
the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America. He deplores the excessive cultivation of the 
“feminine virtues" in criticism which has grown out of 
the revolt of the romantic critics against the neo-classicists 
with their standards and their rules of right and wrong. 
We have, indeed, moved far from the days when Si 
Edinburgh reviewer could write of poetry, that rt its 
standards were fixed long ago by certain inspired writers 
whose authority it is no longer lawful to question.” To¬ 
day wehave but one standard of literature: the impression 
made on the reader. We never blame; we only say “ we 
do not like” ; and the duty of the critic has been declared 
to be nothing more than to “ praise, praise, praise 1 ” 
With what futility, exaggeration and coarseness he does 
it, any page of publishers’ advertisements will show. 


We have cultivated the feminine virtues, knowledge and 
sympathy (and especially the latter), until the "mascu¬ 
line” note, that of judgment, has almost disappeared. 
We would all be either Sainte-Beuves—or rather Taines— 
deducing by “ scientific ” criticism facts about the author 
from his work, or absolute “impressionists,” caring for 
nothing but the effect on our own" sensibilities. And it 
need hardly be said that, since knowledge is one of the 
requisites of a scientific critic, the majority of modem 
critics prefer to be impressionists. Now, impressionist 
criticism is all very weft—M. Anatble Prance is an im¬ 
pressionist critic; the dramatic critic of the Times is 
another—when the personality, the sensibilities which 
you make your sole standard, are stronger and finer than 
other people’s. If you can glow with warmer sympathy 
and, admiration for what you like, and shrink with a 
more delicate apprehension from what you do not, than 
tfce common run of mankind, you help to create a standard, 
a canon on which future Johnsons or Bruneti£res may 
work. __ 


If you have not these qualities—and they are rare— 
you are merely being “ invertebrate-and gelatinous.” What 
you call your “taste” may not "deserve the cudgel,” 
as the old Spanish proverb has it ; but it is little likely 
to be of any value to the rest of the world. It will, if 
you aim at scientific criticism, land you in gossip; if at 
impressionistic, in what is most easily described as 
" slush.” Slush is, possibly, no worse than the aridities 
of the old dogmatic criticism; but we are in fuU agree¬ 
ment With Mr. Babbitt in his demand for a criticism 
that shall “combine the breadth and versatility and 
sense of differences of a Sainte-Beuve with the elevation 
and insight and sense of unity of an Emerson”—shall 
temper impressionism with judgment. Standards do not 
xemain fixed; the critical canon should be “a coat 


woven of elastic steel.” But unless the critic be one of 
the select few whose " impressionism ” really helps to the 
formation of standards, he needs more consideration of 
what the best minds have thought, more reverence for 
the universal in man and in art, than he is apt to show at 
the present day. 


How many living people can honestly declare that they 
do not like a little touch of vulgarity, when it iB neatly 
offered them ? Very few; and therefore we contend that 
a particularly ugly little book called "Cozy Corner Confi¬ 
dences,” by Mr. Walter Pulitzer (New York: Dodge), will 
have a wide sale. It is exceedingly ugly. The brown 
paper cover appears to be clotted with the legs, bodies 
and heads of squashed beetles; each long, narrow page 
has a very heavy decorated border of a particularly 
hideous red, within which one, two or no sentences at all 
are printed large and black. And the sentences or 
sentenliae are such as these: “In Cupid’s Geography a 
kiss is the isthmus joining two main bodies together”: 
“ A dress suit case and a divorce suit case often go hand 
in hand ” : “ The summer-girl is apt to be as summary as 
she is summery.” 


But it is not really Mr. Pulitzer’s vulgarity, nor his 
publisher’s idea of decoration, that contains the merit of 
his work. He has besides a good deal of hard, practical 
philosophy—the kind of thing that many men feel but 
few dare say—very neatly put. “ All is care in love and 
war ’ is feeble; but we come to better things in these: 
“ It is not quite accurate to speak of a woman’s character. 
Unless you designate which of her many you mean”:— 
" It is usually the man with nothing to do who can never 
spare you a moment” (that is old, but well done):— 
•'Some give according to their means—some according to 
their meanness.” And “ The educated heart is a broken 
heart,” and "On judgment-day the Stork'will have 
much to answer for,” seem to us to reach a very high level 
of gnomic philosophy. 


A very original kind of anthology is "The Shaver’s 
Calendar ” (Bullen), in which Mr. F. Sidgwick has collected 
from the poets and dramatists a “ conceit ” for every day 
in the year on the subject of shaving. By bad luck we 
opened it first at July, the main motto for which comes 
from "A Jewell lor Gen trie” (1614): “Begin at the 
chetke on the left side, from which directly take off the 
skinne.” We shuddered, and turning more pages found 
many another awful quotation, enforcing on us with fresh 
bitterness the penalty of Adam, which Elia declared to be 
worse than the curse laid on Eve. Blood in every line 1 
We once knew a man whose doctor ordered him to grow a 
beard; the daily loss of blood he suffered through shaving 
was, it appeared, too great a drain on a not very strong 
constitution. The alternative is even worse. "Take 
your hand away that’s fiddling on my throat! ” cries 
Browning on October 11; and J. M. Synge, the Irish 
dramatist, echoes him on October 6 : “ Let you keep away 
from me and not be soiling my chin.” Mr. Sidgwick’s 
book is enough to bring beards into fashion again. 


The Academy of August 11 contained a paragraph on 
the Malone Society, which has been recently founded 
for the. printing of old plays in strict conformity with the 
most authentic texts and for the publishing of documents 
and information of interest to the students of the English 
Drama. To the original list of supporters given in that 
paragraph we may now add the names of Messrs. G. B 
Churchill, Edmund Gosse, C. H. Herford, Percy Simpson* 
G. Gregory Smith and G. C. Moore Smith. The organising' 
committee, which will draw up the rules, receive applica¬ 
tions for membership (at the small subscription of one 
guinea) and put work in hand, consists of Messrs. F S 
Boas, E. K. Chambers, R. B. McKerrow, Alfred W. Pollard 
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and the Provisional Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. W. Greg, 
Park Lodge, Wimbledon, to whom all commnnications 
should be addressed. The plays at present in hand are 
Wealth and Health (4to, n.d.), St. John the Evangelist 
(4to, n.d.), The Battle of Alcazar (4to, 1594), and Orlando 
Farioso (410, 1594)- Our readers will notice that the 
first two of these were among the pre-Sbakespearean plays 
discovered at Lamport Hall during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, and sold at Sotheby’s in June last. 


Those who are not in sympathy with the views which 
Mr. Alfred W. Pollard expressed—with our hearty concur¬ 
rence—in the Academy of September 22 on the subject of the 
sale of books to America will have received with sorrow the 
news that the famous Loveday copy of “The Passionate 
Pilgrime,” 1612, has been sold by Messrs. Sotheby’s to an 
American collector for £2000, a price which makes it the 
most costly volume of its size in the world. Those who 
wish for further information on the volume should turn to 
Notes and Queries, August 12, 1882, or, better still, to the 
“Census of Copies” included by Mr. Sidney Lee in his 
facsimile of the first edition published by the Oxford 
University Press last year. Of this (“third”) edition 
only one other copy is known, that in the Bodleian, which 
is especially interesting as having both title-pages; that 
which has the words “By W. Shakespeare, and that 
from which the words have been removed, owing to 
Thomas Heywood’s protest against the plagiarism con¬ 
tained in the same volume of his own “two Loue- 
Epistles,” from Paris to Helen and from Helen to Paris. Of 
the first edition (1599) there are only two copies; one is 
in the Capell Library at Trinity, Cambridge; the other 
was in the Isham Library. Of the second edition no copies 
are known to survive. 


October 19 is the centenary of the death of Henry Kirke 
White. His poems were very popular at one time—the 
second-hand stalls still offer many copies of his “ Remains”; 
but of late years, if mentioned at all, it has usually been 
with a sneer. Even his early death of consumption has not 
availed him. Mr. Arthur Symons, for instance, has 
attacked Southey on the score that he edited White’s 
“worthless” writings. White had precocity, and he had 
some poetic power; his work is also interesting as the 
product of a transitional period. He began as an imitator 
of Goldsmith and Thomas Warton; he died before he had 
evolved his own manner or reached maturity of thought. 
Certainly, his work is not worthless; in some parts it is 
tame enough, in others simply pleasing, but at times there 
will be found a lilt of true melody and a touch of true 
imagination. If we strip Chatterton’s poems of their 
antique garb, and forget the glamour of his romance, 
White need not shrink from the comparison. Sometimes 
his sweetness and smoothness develop into genuine force, 
particularly where he is handling blank verse, always a 
severe test of a young poet: 

Lo, on the eastern summit, clad in grey, 

Morn like a horseman girt for travel comes. 

And from his tower of mist 
Night's watchman hurries down. 


These lines are surely not despicable; nor are those in 
which White followed Lyttelton and anticipated Macaulay 
and the “After London ” of Jefferies: 

O’er her marts, 

Her crowded ports, broods silence; and the cry 
Of the lone curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, break along the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her Capitols, and hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude. 

Was Southey so wrong, after all, in approving of the youth 
who could write like this ? It would be easy also to quote 


snatches of lyric that have the true ring, such as the “ Ode 
to Disappointment,” and the 

Maiden, wrap thy mantle ronnd thee. 

Cold the rain beats on thy breast 

On the whole, those of us have no need to be ashamed, 
who have nourished a quiet fondness for the poems of poor 
Kirke White. 


IN LUCK 

In Massachusetts it is well 
That Teddy never came to dwell, 

When mere suspicion of a Spell 
Sent wonder-workers into hell— 

A school whence never god or man drew 
Spellers such as he and Andrew. 

_ John B. Tabb. 


Messrs. Hodgson and Co., Chancery Lane, announce a 
sale on October 17,18 and 19 of a collection of books of a 
miscellaneous character. There are some important 
county histories—Nash’s Worcestershire, Cussan’s Hert¬ 
fordshire and Hutchins’s Dorset, also Warner’s Illuminated 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, four series; a 
number of Goupil’s Monographs, Wheatley’s London, 
Extra-illustrated and extended to six vols. ; an extensive 
collection of early books of travel in Australia and New 
Zealand; many sets of standard authors and a large 
collection of books and pamphlets, many of them rare, 
published in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


There has been discovered in Austria a manuscript 
volume which will be of much interest to print collectors. 
It is a catalogue, of date about 1820, of a collection of Barto- 
lozzi prints. The name of the owner of the collection has 
apparently been cut out of the title-page, and the where¬ 
abouts of the prints, if they exist now as a collection, is 
not known. Probably no more complete collection of 
the works of one artist was ever made. The catalogue 
describes every detail of no less than 2472 prints and 
4506 “ states,” giving the artists after whom they were 
executed, the sizes, manner of engraving, dates of issue 
and so on. An interesting circumstance is indicated by 
the catalogue. Although 2472 prints are dealt with, there 
are not this number of plates, owing to the fact that some 
of the plates were made to do duty for more than one 
subject. It is interesting to note the number of “ states” 
of some of the best known Bartolozzi prints, described in 
the catalogue. .Of Miss Farren after Lawrence there are 
four; of Lord Thurlow after Reynolds, five; of the Earl of 
Camden after Gainsborough, six; of LadySmith and her 
children, four; of Miss Bingham and Countess Spencer 
after Reynolds, four each ; of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
three; of Countess Cowper after Hamilton, six; and of 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Charlotte after Cosway, 
four. In the subject-engravings it is not uncommon to 
find six states, and in one ( Tenderness , after Cipriani) 
there are seven. The catalogue is divided into sixteen 
parts, of which the first three are written in Italian, and 
the remainder in English. 


The Dresdner Zeitung announces the discovery in Italy 
of a pocket sketch-book of Benvenuto Cellini containing 
some four score small designs by the master, chiefly of 
jewel work, cups and table plate. 


We regret that in the Announcements Supplement pub¬ 
lished last week the two firms of Messrs. Brown, Langham 
and Co. and Messrs. Masters and Co. should have been 
included under one heading. The firms, we now hear, 
are distinct, though they have the same address; and 
Messrs. Masters are responsible only for the theological 
books that appeared in the printed list. 
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The following are among forthcoming events: 

The British Academy.—The next Meeting will be held at the Rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Wednesday 
October 31, at 5 o’clock. Dr. D. G. Hogarth, Fellow of the Academy, 
will read a Paper on “ The Ephesian Artemis.” 

Royal Microscopical Society.—The next Meeting of the Society will 
beheld on Wednesday the 17th inst. at8 o’clock p.m., when the follow¬ 
ing papers will be read : Mr. James Murray—Some Rotifera of the 
Sikkm Himalaya. Mr. J. M. Coon —Comuvia serpula ; a species of 
Mycetozoanew to Britain. 

The Directors of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Ltd., will devote the 
final evening of the Promenade Concert Season on the 26th inst to 
the Endowment Fund, inaugurated last year, for the benefit of the 
Members of the Orchestra. The Artists who ihave' promised their 
services are Mrs. Henry J. Wood, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, and 
Mr. Henry J, Wood. 

The Institute of Oil Painters, 195 Piccadilly, W.—Exhibition opens 
on Monday, October 15. 

Messrs. Hodgson and Co.—October 17, 18 and 19. Sale of books as 
above. 

Mr. Frederick Hollyer’s Exhibition of reproduction of portraits by 
various masters from the fourteenth century to the present day with 
some from life. 9Pembroke Square, Kensington. Closes Novembers. 

Royal Exchange.—October 22. Unveiling of the new fresco 
"Modern Commerce," by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A , and T. L. 
Devitt. 


LITERATURE 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF FICTITIOUS 
GEOGRAPHY 

Sophy of Kravonia. By Anthony Hope. (Arrowsmith, 6 s.) 
Many are the lines of thought suggested by Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s new book. The theme is as old as the tale of 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. It tells how a 
maid-servant came to be the sweetheart and presumably 
the wife of an earl. Thus baldly described, “ Sophy of 
Kravonia” might hastily be classified with the literature 
that, according to the late Mr. Anthony Froude, ladies' 
maids love to read. But the treatment would probably 
surprise them, as the steps by which Sophy mounts the 
ladder are not those which would have suggested them¬ 
selves either to the ordinary feminine novel reader or to 
students of those books of memoirs which show how fair 
ladies in real life have earned the reward of social fame 
and success. Sophy differs from these pleasing heroines in 
nearly every respect. She is not entrancingly beautiful, 
though it may as well be said here once and for all that 
the novelist has been able to keep in his own mind’s eye, 
and consequently in that of the reader, the vision of a 
woman supremely womanly and therefore supremely 
attractive. Her first claim to distinction is a birthmark 
which glows on her face when other damsels would blush. 
That gives distinction of a kind to her. Against it is the 
fact that she is called by the plebeian name of Grouch. 
She loses her father early and finds a guardian who thinks 
she has done well by her when the girl is engaged to be a 
kitchenmaid or help to the cook. Her first step up the ladder 
occurs when she has the opportunity of giving a bone to 
Lord Dunstanbury’s dog. It is a very tiny step and ought 
to have led to nothing, as Lord Dunstanbury promptly 
disappears until he is needed again in the last act. Step 
number two occurs when Lady Margaret Duddington is 
so struck with the red star on the girl’s face that she 
takes her into her protection on the understanding that 
the moment she tires the contract may be ended by the 
enclosure of a £100 note in an envelope without any 
explanation whatsoever. Lady Margaret Duddington’s 
intention is to use the strange young woman as a medium, 
her hobby and weakness lying in the direction of 
spiritualism. Step number three is the falling in love of 
a French officer with her. Fortunately or unfortunately 
he is killed in battle, and she is carried off to the mythical 
kingdom of Kravonia. Step number four is when, with a 
heavy lamp, she all but breaks the neck of a Kravonian 
officer. Step number five is the falling in love with her 
of the Prince whose life she had saved. The sixth step is 
the death of this Prince under circumstances that bring 
the long absent Lord Dunstanbury to her rescue. It is 


earnestly to be hoped that young women of a dreamy 
and romantic tendency will not be led by the perusal of 
this brief history, to lie in wait on balconies with heavy 
lamps which they are ready to drop on the head of any 
unfortunate prowler, who, in their hot fancy, may be 
taken for an officer, bent on assassination. From the 
epitome of the story here presented it will be apparent 
that Sophy is a very passive agent. Her career comes in 
answer neither to will nor to ambition; emphatically she 
is among those who have greatness thrust upon them, and 
the maiden who hopes to emulate this' seductive career 
will probably find that her path is more thickly strewn 
with briars and thorns than the author has suggested. 
Perhaps his work will be considered all the more suitable 
for the drawing-room in so far as not a hint is given of 
the pitfalls that lie on either side of the primrose path. 
On a memorable occasion Thackeray expressed his regret 
that the conventions of the day made it impossible for 
him to paint a full-length portrait of a man. Mr. Anthony 
Hope might say the same only with a change of sex. 

Now we come to a second consideration with regard to 
this novel, which is, the use made in it of a fictitious 
kingdom. We are not of the number of those who would 
apply the decalogue or any commandment whatever to 
the novelist. He is allowed to do what he likes and leave 
undone what he likes. The only criterion by which he is 
to be judged is the result, and, to be quite frank and 
explicit, this kingdom of Kravonia is one of the dullest 
realms in which it has been our ill-fortune to wander. 
Mr. Anthony Hope has illustrated his chapters with maps, 
but he should also have added a list of characters. At 
any rate we have found it most difficult to keep in mind 
which of these very ordinary people in Kravonia is the 
scoundrel and which the hero. They have such names as 
Stenovics, Natcheff, Mistitch, Sterkoff and Zerkovitch, 
but it would almost have been necessary for lucidity’s 
sake for Mr. Anthony Hope to have appended to each his 
description every time his name was mentioned. It 
reminds one of Lord Beaconsfield who said in regard to 
two of his ministers that he never could remember 
whether it was Mr. W. H. Cross and Sir R- Smith or Sir 
W. H. Smith and Mr. R. Cross. Thus Mr. Hope’ fictitious 
geography is not justified of the inhabitants. They are a 
very dull set of people in spite of their intrigues, their 
mimic wars, their assassinations, death-beds, loves and 
hates. One can almost imagine that the novelist began 
with a very different scheme in his head, because the 
early chapters are spirited, fine, and true to nature. A 
false note, however, is struck with the entry of Lady 
Margaret, whose whimsical fancy for the girl is not 
justified artistically by the result, and the sense of reality 
once lost never reasserts itself. 

That is why we feel inclined to inquire when and how 
an author may with advantage invent his own geography. 
On at least one occasion Mr. Anthony Hope did this suc¬ 
cessfully. Perhaps the comparative failure on the present 
occasion is due to the fact that he has repeated an old de¬ 
vice. In no circumstances, however,can we imagine that his 
plot actually needs any fanciful land for its development, 
unless it be that he wished to introduce kings, queens, and 
their ministers in order to delight the ears of the ladies’ 
maids. Since the time of Homer fabulous countries have 
frequently been used with great effect by distinguished 
writers. Homer himself made them the scenes of strange 
appearances and wonderful adventures. Shakespeare was as 
brilliant as Homer when he gave us the island with Pros- 
pero and Caliban and Ariel upon it. For a very different 
purpose Jonathan Swift invented Lilliputand Brobdingnag* 
Like cannot be compared with unlike, but the purpose at 
which Swift aimed was as brilliantly achieved in his way as 
was that of Shakespeare and Homer in their way. Defoe 
stumbled upon a place of fictitious geography that will 
ever delight the minds of children. When Mr. Anthony 
Hope wrote “ The Prisoner of Zenda ” this discovery of 
new land had a freshness and a beauty of its own. Per¬ 
haps one reason why we find the kingdom of Kravonia so 
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dull' is because Mr. Anthony Hope has had so many 
imitators. Probably a hundred books have been written 
since his first one appeared, and the device has become 
stale. He is not alone in his misfortune. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who went beyond the habitable globe altogether in search 
of a dwelling-place for the efforts of his imagination, must 
also be now growing sick of the planet Mars and even of 
occasional comets. A fictitious land can only be usefully 
invented when there is something new to say. It is always 
more or less of a Utopia. 


COVENTRY PATMORE 

Poems by Coventry Patmore. With an Introduction by Basil 
Champneys. (Bell, 6s.) 

A one-volume edition of Patmore’s poems was much 
needed. They had been published in various forms, in 
different order, at different stages of completion: so that 
it was not always easy for a purchaser to secure what he 
wanted unless by particular inquiry at a bookseller’s 
counter. This inconvenience has now been remedied. 
All the poems, with the latest changes in them (whether 
improvements or otherwise) are brought together in a 
single volume of clear and stately print. A remarkably 
faithful portrait is included in the six-shillings’ worth, 
and Mr. Basil Champneys adds an introductory discourse 
in which a sufficiency of biographical detail has place. 

In the later half of a lifetime by no means excep¬ 
tionally long, Patmore saw his poems in the hands of 
three generations of readers, each with distinctive predilec¬ 
tions in poetry and with very different tests for the value 
of his own verse. According to Mr. Gosse, an authority 
seldom open to doubt in such matters, it was in 1863 
that the “Angel in the House” entered into popularity. 
Our own remembrance is that not only among a perceptive 
few, but in every place where literature was talked, that 
sttiprising novelty in verse was warmly discussed long 
before 1863. But if Mr. Gosse post-dates the arrival of 
Patmore’s success he does not exaggerate its magnitude. 
It was a success that would now be called sensational; 
for beginning with the volunteer good word of Landor, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, the Brownings, Carlyle, and other high 
literary personages, it ran on to the captivation of 
thousands of minds which till then had hardly known 
themselves possessed of poetic sensibilities. So much was 
quite evident at the time; though it may not seem 
altogether credible to many who read the “Angel in the 
House” to-day, and read with full appreciation of its 
merits. And in ten years from 1863, in less than ten 
years, there was an end to the “Angel’s" popularity; not 
by gradual lapse into neglect, but under a sudden irruption 
of new ideas, angry and contemptuous. Not, of course, 
that this fierce change of mood told upon Patmore only or 
even with particularity. Nothing that would bear the 
description, “ tea-table poesy,” could be endured. 
Tennyson himself'—“ Miss Alfred ” as he was called—was 
the more direct object of revulsion and attack, in the 
Wind of which Patmore and his two little volumes of verse 
were carried away into what seemed the outer darkness of 
oblivion. Such rebellious changes of opinion and sentiment 
have been common enough; all can be accounted for and 
few are without reasonable explanation. 

The reaction from which Patmore suffered was no ex¬ 
ceptional case. Whether by intention or not, the pre- 
Raphaelite spirit is as fully expressed in the “ Angel in the 
House "—in the treatment of that poem we mean—as by 
any of the pictures of the Brotherhood painted at the 
same time. But here the poet had a considerable advan¬ 
tage over the painters. He had chosen a theme which, 
When rightly understood, was entirely novel, and evun 
when not so understood was never more congenially 
attractive to Patmore's fellow countrymen than in the 
middle of the last century. At the same time, the pre- 
Raphaelrte directness and simplicity of expression was 


better suited to the poet's purpose—the exaltation of Love 
in Marriage—than to anything that the painter could 
choose for fixed and challenging display on canvas. 
But yet there was that in the primal nakedness of pre- 
Raphaelism which embarrassed and even obscured sub¬ 
stantial merit in all art; as Millais soon found out and 
Patmore sooner. Patmore never openly allowed that ti» 
cantering versification of the “ Angel in the House ” was 
a mistake, nor that the sweet trivialities of his story were 
spread too diffusely under too strong a light. Bat the 
mischief was there, and it worked to such effect that 
the popularity of the “ Angel in the House ” did not 
long survive the captivation of surprise. At the first 
breath of the spirit of criticism that came in when Swin¬ 
burne was on the road Patmore’s “ Angel ” wafted 
away, was remembered for a little while with less of admira¬ 
tion than amused derision, and then seemed forgotten 
altogether. All this within the space of nine or ten 
years. 

For a longer period thereafter Patmore or his work 
remained in complete neglect: or in what would have been 
complete neglect but for the fact, firstly, that the “Angel 
in the House ” was not all of a piece, and, secondly, that 
what in a sudden revulsion of taste was most disliked in 
that poem was no essential attribute of Patmore’s genius, 
but accidental, extraneous, an unhappy choice of trappings 
for it. The “ Angel ’’ is a narrative poem printed in 
sections, each of which is marshalled by two or three 
brief independent pieces happily invented and justly called 
Preludes. At its first appearance, attention was mostly 
and quite naturally drawn to the narrative poem. Popu¬ 
larity came and went with attention to the narrative 
poem; that is to say, to that larger part of the book 
which was most exposed to the accusation of banality. 
But Patmore had a minority of readers who, while they 
found in the story many a good line of meaning music, 
found more in the Preludes, which were sometimes written 
as if by another hand. In the minds of such readers as 
these, the fewer but the better though more silent ones, 
Patmore lived throughout the long winter of general 
neglect. And he had not been idle all the time. He had 
been writing certain Odes which came out from time to 
time in print—all of them more firmly stamped with the 
mark of poetic genius, some majestically great in expres¬ 
sion if not to every mind acceptable in meaning, and some 
others supremely beautiful in spirit and deliverance alike. 
While these came straggling out one by one or a few at a 
time, a new generation brought on another change of 
taste, or mood, or whatever may be the better name for 
it; whereupon Patmore’s poems, “Angel in the House” 
and all, were handsomely restored to the currency of 
English literature. 

This brief history has a purpose, suggested by the 
publication for the first time of the whole of the poems 
in a single volume, issued at an easy price. Patmore’s 
new readers, for whom we may suppose this edition mainly 
intended, will now have the whole series in one view; 
which, as Mr. Champneys thinks (and there will be but 
little disagreement with him so far), is just as it should be. 
As we understand, it seems to bim a matter of high im¬ 
portance, in reading Patmore, to mark a continuity of 
intention* ever expanding, from the simplicities of the 
“ Angel in the House ” to those odes of his which ascend 
to the most forbidding heights of mysticism: those odes 
in which nuptial love is closely identified with Divine 
Love, the union of God and the soul of man. It is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful that Patmore had in mind any such, 
expansion of his theme, or ever thought of stretching it 
to that dread height, when the “ Angel in the House ” 
was sent to press. Looking backward from these strangely 
spiritual poems—few but baffling and distressing—to the 
earlier one; it is easy to find apparent indications of the 
supposed continuity of purpose and design: only, howevex, 
by looking backward, only by looking back upouanactual 
line of advance which would have been the same had there 
been no predilection in the poet’s mind and no fores ight 
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from one stage to the next. Possibly he may have per¬ 
suaded himself in his later days that he was conscious of 
where his theme would end when he began to write the 
“ Angel.” But there is no good reason for inferring that 
he had that idea, and if he had we should believe in nothing 
more than self-persuasion gradually acquired. 

Holding these views, we cannot welcome the thought 
that many new readers of Patmore may go through his 
poems, from the “Angel” onward, accompanied by a 
supposition that, in part at least, the first pages were 
intentional preparation for the mysteries suggested in the 
last. They had no such purpose; and the most distant 
suspicion, the remotest idea that they had, must have an 
unfortunate effect on the reader's mind. And considering 
what a medley of good and bad, of pleasure and offence, 
the “Angel in the House” will still be thought, we 
cannot think acquaintance with Patmore fortunate when 
it begins with the perusal of that poem's many pages. 
There is in them a strong possibility of prejudicial weari¬ 
ness and dislike. They have many beauties and reveal a 
hundred indications of greatness ; but could we prescribe 
for the general reader on his own and Patmore’s behalf, 
we would bid him pass at once to the fewer pages where, 
again and again, the truest and most finished greatness 
may be found. We would have these later poems read, as 
they were written and as they are printed, without regard 
to sequence, and only for whatever meaning each may 
seem to hold. Those that are undoctrinal are all the 
truest poetry; yet the few which, being doctrinal in a 
strange forbidding way, cannot be read in a consenting 
spirit, are themselves splendid examples of poetic fire and 
subtlety. 


TRISTAN AND YSEULT 

Tristram and Iseult : a Drama in Four Acts. By J. Comyns- 
Carr. (Duckworth, 2s. net.) 

No story connected with Arthur’s Round Table has so 
attracted the imagination and exercised the pens of poets, 
as that of Tristan and Yseult. Yet this story did not 
originally belong to the Arthurian cycle of romances. It 
was forced in after this cycle was complete, and the other 
members of the ring contain no reference to Tristan and 
his tale. Mr. Ludlow, who wrote two volumes on the 
“ Popular Epics of the Middle Ages,” passed over the 
Arthurian group. He says rather contemptuously: 

We can only make Arthur epical by making him more and more 
unreal; the only patriotism he appeals to is a microscopic Welsh or 
Breton patriotism ; no religious fervour can be kindled in his favour 
by making him a Christian hero against Paynim Saxons, long con¬ 
verted into good Catholics. The real centres of interest in the 
Arthurian cycle are two essentially unpopular ones—the wire-drawn 
double adulteries of Launcelot and Guinevere, and that of Tristan and 
Isolt, very fit themes for courtly pruriency and sentimentalism, very 
poor and dull ones for the healthy popular mind. 

Sir Walter Scott, who published the English metrical 
romance of Sir Tristrem, by Thomas of Erceldoune, strove 
to give to Thomas the credit of being the writer of the 
story, and of having recorded the theme for Norman and 
Provencal, for German and Italian epic poets. But this 
was a delusion. Thomas himself was a copyist. The 
earliest writer of this epic was Chrestien de Troyes, born 
between 1140 and 1150, chief minstrel at the Court of 
Philip, Count of Flanders and Vennandois. Unhappily 
his great poem, “ Del roi Marc et d'Ysult la blonde,” is 
lost, and the earliest redaction of it that is extant is that 
of Luce de Gast, who came from the department of 
Calvados, but spent his life near Salisbury. He pretended 
that his composition was based on a Latin chronicle, but 
this was a common trick adopted to enable his story to 
receive credence as history. Luce de Gast did not com¬ 
plete his poem, and it was finished by ElLe ds Boron at 
the solicitation of a kinsman of King Henry ill. Thomas 
of Erceldoune belonged to the thirteenth century. His son 
signed a charter in 1299. As already said, the tale spread 
everywhere in Europe. It was condensed into Icelandic 


or Old Norse m or about 1226, by command of King 
Hakon. It became the theme of epics by Gottfried of 
Strassburg, Henry of Vriberg, Ulrich of Thiirheim, and 
others, in German. Hans Sachs, the Nurnberg cobbler- 
poet, composed a play upon the story. Wagner adopted 
it for one of his operas, and now in England we have 
Mr. Comyns Carr dishing it up for the stage. Although 
the most popular and famous of the tales connected with 
the Round Table, it is not easy to see in what its particu¬ 
lar merit consists. We will give a sketch of the original 
story, leaving out the tedious episodes wherewith it is 
padded. 

Meliadus of Lyonesse was descended from the nephew 
of Joseph of Arimathea. His wife was Isabel, sister of 
Marc, King of Cornwall. Meliadus was fascinated by the 
beauty of a fairy and eloped with her, leaving wife and 
kingdom to look after themselves. Isabel gave chase to 
her runaway husband, but was arrested in the pursuit by 
the pains of labour, and she gave birth to a son, whom 
from the doleful circumstances of his birth she named 
Tristan, and then expired. The name in Thomas of 
Erceldoune is Tristram, and that is the form adopted by 
Mr. Carr. The Queen’s squire Gouvernaile took charge of 
the child and restored him to his father, who had recovered 
from his infatuation and had returned to Cornwall. 

Marc, having had it prognosticated to him that he would 
be dethroned by his nephew, vowed the death of Tristan. 
His emissaries killed Meliadus, but the child was rescued 
by Gouvernaile, who conveyed it to the Court of Phara- 
mond of France. After a time a reconciliation was affected 
between Marc and his nephew, and Tristan completed his 
education at Tintagel. In a tournament with Moraunt, 
brother of the Queen of Ireland, at Tintagel, Tristan killed 
him, but was himself wounded by the poisoned lance of 
Moraunt. Then Tristan departed from Cornwall in quest 
of a skilled surgeon. A breeze carried his boat to the coast 
of Ireland. Landing there he tuned his harp and played. 
It was a summer evening, and Gormund, King of Ireland, 
with Yseult, his daughter, heard the strains and had the 
harper brought to the castle, where Yseult speedily re¬ 
covered him of his wound. But after that he was found 
out, from the circumstance of wearing the sword of 
Moraunt, to be the knight who had killed the brother of 
the queen, and he was obliged to quit the country. On 
his return to Cornwall he fell in love with the wife of a 
Cornish noble, and followed her to the Court of King 
Arthur, and so got drawn into the cycle of Arthurian 
romance. Getting tired of the lady, and willing to please 
his uncle, Tristan proposed to go to Ireland again and 
induce Gormund to give Yseult as wife to his uncle Marc. 
This was approved, and the King of Ireland overlooked 
the death of his brother-in-law in consideration of the 
advantage of the marriage of his daughter to the King of 
Cornwall. But before Tristan depai ted with the damsel, 
the mother of Yseult gave to her daughter’s handmaid, 
Brangian, a love-potion to be administered to Yseult and 
Marc on the occasion of their marriage. Of this beverage 
Tristan and Yseult unfortunately partook on the voyage- 
Its effects were instantaneous. It precipitated each into 
the other’s arms; nor were the effects other than perma¬ 
nent. On their arrival in Cornwall, a trick was played on 
Marc, and lest uneasiness should arise in the mind of the 
king, Brangian was substituted for Yseult temporarily, 
and then the prudent Yseult, to escape the possibility of 
detection, delivered her maid to two ruffians, with orders 
to murder her. The assassins, more pitiful than the mis¬ 
tress, contented themselves with tying her to a tree, from 
which fate she was released by Sir Palamedes. 

After this, a great part of the romance is occupied with 
the contrivances of the lovers to elude the vigilance of 
Marc and procure secret interviews. However, Marc’s 
suspicions were roused, and he drove Tristan out of the 
realm. Whilst on the continent, Tristan happened to be 
wounded by a poisoned arrow, and went into Brittany to 
be healed by a second Yseult, she of the White Hands; 
and in gratitude for his cure he married her, and spent his 
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honeymoon in building a boat in which to escape to 
Cornwall and renew his liaison with Yseult the Queen. 
When the boat was completed he entered her and was 
wafted to the English coast. After another visit to King 
Arthur, and further adventures, he made his way to Corn¬ 
wall, accompanied by his brother-in-law Pheredin. No 
sooner did they reach Tintagel, than Pheredin fell in love 
with Queen Yseult. Tristan thereupon went mad with 
jealousy; but after a while was cured once more by Queen 
Yseult; and the intrigue went on till Marc’s jealousy was 
roused, and he exacted an oath from Tristan to leave 
Cornwall for ever. Tristan then returned to King 
Arthur, and a series of fresh adventures ensued. Then 
Tristan, oblivious of his oath, went back to Cornwall and 
stirred up an insurrection against his uncle, and eloped 
with his paramour, the Queen. After a while he aban¬ 
doned her, and went back to Brittany to his sadly 
neglected wife. Here Tristan, engaged in a sordid 
intrigue, for the third time is wounded by a poisoned 
weapon, and of course sends a messenger to Yseult of 
Cornwall to come over and heal him. Should she be 
willing to come, his messenger is instructed, on approach¬ 
ing the shore, to hoist a white sail, and a black one should 
he fail in persuasion—an idea borrowed from a classic 
original. Yseult consented, as a matter of course, ran 
away from her husband, Marc, and started for Brittany. 
Meanwhile Yseult of the White Hands had discovered that 
the faithless Tristan had sent for her rival, as also what 
the signal was to be that would announce her approach. 
The vessel bearing the Queen of Cornwall was being 
wafted to the harbour by a favourable breeze that 
swelled the white sail. Yseult, who was watching on the 
shore, flew to her husband, and reported that the sail was 
black. Thereupon Tristan uttered a cry of despair and 
expired. When Yseult of Cornwall landed and heard of his 
death, she also gave up the ghost. 

Such is the bare outline of this famous tale, and it is 
difficult to see any great originality and merit in it. The 
most poetic incident is that of the white and black sails, 
which is borrowed from the story of Aigeus and Theseus. 
Tristan gets wounded thrice with poisoned weapons. 
He fights with giants and monsters, he falls in love with 
married women and deserts them. He is without a spark 
of honour. To his own wife he is contemptuously untrue. 
If faithful, after a fashion, to the first Yseult, it is due 
solely to the love potion he had drunk, not to any chivalry 
in his nature. His final despair and death are due to dis¬ 
appointment because she will not come and salve his 
sores. The character of Yseult is equally despicable: 
selfish, deceitful and cruel, she repays the faithful com¬ 
panion, who had saved her good name, by sending assassins 
to murder her. 

Mr. Comyns Carr has had to condense the story: one 
poisoned weapon suffices for him. Yseult the wife of 
Tristan is converted into something between the Angel 
of Death and a mermaid, The love potion it was quite 
unnecessary to retain. Queen Margaret, according to 
Shakespeare, fell in love with the Duke of Suffolk sent 
over to obtain her as a wife for Henry IV. Two young 
persons so situated would very possibly, even probably, 
become enamoured of each other, without the aid of a 
philtre. Mr. Comyns Carr makes the vessel encounter a 
storm which doubtless, if Yseult and Brangian had 
been real personages,would have upset their insides; but 
it does not spill the potion carried in an open goblet. 
There is all the difference in the world between the 
coarse daub of the scene of Tristan and Yseult of the 
Romance finding in the boat that they love each other, 
and the delicate handling of Dante in narrating the fall 
of Francesca da Rimini. Mr. Carr does not enter into 
details, but he retains all the mawkish sentiment of the 
original. 

The story of Tristan and Yseult is simply the glorifi¬ 
cation of adultery, and it was solely on that account 
that it appealed to the taste of the licentious courts of 
the kings and princes and nobles of mediaeval Europe. 


Such a story now can only be endured when used as a 
vehicle for Wagner’s music; and Mr. Comyns Carr's 
poetry is not of so high an order as to be palatable. 


SIR EVELYN WOOD 

From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. By Evelyn Wood, F.M., 
V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 2 vols. (Methuen, 25 s. net.) 

Among other useful memoranda printed at the beginning 
of this book there is a page-long epitome of Sir Evelyn’s 
career in a list of his “war services.” This list being 
scanned we say to ourselves: “ If the man who took part 
in all these stirring scenes, these great events, had good 
eyes, a good memory, and knows how to use a pen, a fine 
course of reading lies before us." Firstly the Crimean 
campaign, at the historic distance of fifty years and yet 
not beyond personal interest or politic inquiry. Imme¬ 
diately thereupon the direfully romantic Indian Mutiny, 
of which there was more forgetfulness at the end of the 
last century than is allowed at the beginning of this. 
Then the Ashanti War, of no great importance from the 
soldier’s and statesman’s point of view, but with its own 
romance too; comparing with the incursions that broke 
into the New World in the days of Spanish ascendency. 
Soon afterward the war with Cetewayo and his Zulus 
(another memory more distinct of late) and the first 
Transvaal War—1878-81. In 1882 the Egyptian conflict 
provoked by Arabi; and, lastly, the Soudan expedition of 
1884-5, which brings in the Gordon legend with new 
particulars. Such a history is the constant renewal for a 
lifetime of vivid experiences in ever-changing scenes, ever- 
changing circumstance and companionship; and how much 
must there be to tell of them when to these experiences is 
added the gift of a harvesting eye, a good memory, and 
competence with the pen. Has Sir Evelyn Wood, then, 
these crowning advantages ? The good memory probably ; 
but certainly an old and ever-constant habit of note-taking 
by diary and “ letters home ” which supplies him with more 
that the best of memories could have stored. The other 
qualifications are equally evident. We see now if we did 
not know before that his observation is of the kind that 
has no eclectic preferences, but casts its net upon every 
significant thing, every noticeable person that comes 
within its range: no matter what sort of thing or what 
kind of person. With such opportunities for its exercise as 
crowded upon Sir Evelyn Wood for the greater part of his 
days, this precious faculty gathered for him the hoard 
of reminiscence and good story which he now distributes 
through his pages with a literary aptitude of which he 
seems quite unconscious. Told without effort, these 
stories and other “ good things ” are so numerous that 
all the rapacity of all the newspapers has not yet appro¬ 
priated half of them. Yet, many as they are, they drop 
into their places easily and quietly, and with no sensible 
interruption of the narrative in which they occur. Few 
practised writers have ever found this an easy achieve¬ 
ment ; but then it is the practised writer who least knows 
the magic of simplicity. On all occasions, indeed, even 
when the noblest or the most touching deeds of heroism are 
his theme (as they often are), Sir Evelyn writes in a style 
familiar as fireside talk; losing nothing by it as he possibly 
feared, but earning an uncalculated gain. 

It must not be supposed, however, that “ From Mid¬ 
shipman to Field-Marshal” is an amusing book of the 
usual Reminiscence order. Yet what may be said is that 
while the book is eminently instructive, it is instructive 
for the most part in an amusing, even extremely inter¬ 
esting way. Thus in the earlier chapters (our author 
sticking faithfully to notes made at the time) we see the 
privations, the hazards, the defeats and triumphs of the 
Crimean War as they appeared to the eyes and enlarged 
the experience of an adventurous boy; and thus we 
have new views, strictly accurate, but as if supplied by 
Mr. Henty. Elsewhere in many a page our knowledge 
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of this campaign and that little war is cleared and 
enlarged by a variety of small particulars which first 
amuse and then are found to be greatly informing. It 
follows from this that what we read here imparts a more 
intimate knowledge of the Crimean War, the Mutiny, and, 
above all, the Zulu War and the first campaign against 
the Boers, than we had before, or than the professional 
chronicler was ever likely to supply. Wood’s South 
African reminiscences, seemingly as fresh as yesterday’s 
records, are especially interesting, as they will find who 
have never beard in detail of the Empress Eugenie’s visit 
to South Africa and its purpose, or the story of the death 
of Captain Barton. As to Sir Evelyn’s own story, it is 
all romance throughout, and so appears very strikingly 
even from the matter-of-fact account of incidents and 
accidents relative to self which is scattered up and down 
his pages. It does appear that he has a joyful sense of 
success, of honours well earned and handsomely bestowed ; 
but from first to last we see no evidence of a craving for 
personal distinction, nor repining at anything in his lot 
but the prospect (which did occur once) of lapsing employ¬ 
ment. While he has not too much to say for himself, he 
brings forward many a comrade—some known to us, some 
unknown—for the praise that ought not to have been 
missed or that there ought to be more of. Of the jealousy 
that rankles more or les 3 in all the professions there is 
not a trace; and one of the secrets of his success in 
managing men may be discovered, perhaps, when we 
mark how equally quick and warm was his recognition 
of skill and courage wherever found. 

Sir Evelyn strictly confines his survey to the past, and 
from that he makes no forecast of the future at any point. 
Some regret has been expressed on this account, and he 
has been half reproached for withholding his views of 
what should be done to dispose of the military problems 
of the day. But a book like this is not the place for any 
such controversial matter. 


AN OLD JOURNALISTIC HAND 

St. Stephen’s in the Fifties. By Edward Michael Whitty. 

(Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Press writers of to-day, it seems to us, occasionally 
forget that very clever writers wielded the pen before 
their day. English journalism never was better than in 
the ’fifties and ’sixties of last century. At that time it 
was not manufactured so obviously for the eyes and ears 
of the vulgar as is the case to-day, but was addressed to 
a select and intelligent audience. The consequence is 
that much of it has passed into the ranks of permanent 
literature, and in this portion a high place must be given 
to the book before us. Mr. Edward Michael Whitty wrote 
Gallery letters to the Leader newspaper, an extremely 
clever journal that now has passed into oblivion. These 
letters are better than those of the present day for two 
reasons. One is that the writer was an exceptionally 
keen, witty and intelligent observer. The other is that 
Parliament at that time contained more interesting 
characters than it does to-day. Among others Disraeli, 
Gladstone and John Bright were at St. Stephen’s and 
nightly supplied young Whitty with copy. We take 
rather a long quotation from the introductory hints to 
new M.P.s, but it gives a living picture of Disraeli as he 
appeared in those early days. 

The House of Commons is before you, and your sensations undergo 
an instantaneous collapse. Your eye takes in the scene: a full House, 
listening, but lazily and loungingly ; the cheer you heard having been 
made up of an aggregate half laugh, half sneer. You see the orator, 
there at the top. His body is half thrown across the table, one hand 
resting behind him, flirting with a laced cambric, the other white hand 
tapping gently a red box. And he is making a great speech ? He is 
talking to Lord John, whose arms are crossed carelessly, whose thin 
lips are parted with an easy smile, and who seems to think the 
eloquence rather amusing. Mr. Disraeli has a most exquisite voice, 
and he is using only its gentlest modulations. He is quite colloquial, 
and his tone is friendly and familiar,—especially when he comes to a 


bitter innuendo, when he turns his head to the country gentlemen, 
that they may hear it and laugh—a low, simmering chuckle, that just 
agitates the surface for a moment only. Lord John and the Whigs and 
the Radicals smiling, too. as though the sarcasm were a good-natured 
joke. Mr. Disraeli is getting near the end of his speech, and is now 
recapitulating and fastening all the points (not mathematical ones) 
together, as is his wont ; and this is his argumentative style. He 
approaches the peroration—his forte; and here he raises his head ; 
he throws back his collar : he puts by his cambric; he turns from 
Lord John and faces the House. He speaks slower; he ceases his 
affected stammer ; he is more serious and more solemn, but still quiet 
and unpretending. Talking now to the many, and not to one or two, 
he becomes more oratorical, and he fixes attention. What he is now 
saying is the manifesto of a party ; and not a syllable is lost. He is 
nearing a meaning, and his articulation is elaborate ; and there is a 
dead silence. But he is still unexcited; dexterously and quietly he 
eludes the meaning—soars above it. in one or two involuted closing 
sentences, delivered with a louder voice and with more vehement 
gestures; and having got the cheer at the right spot, this great orator, 
concluding, sinks into his seat, as nonchalant as though he had been 
answering a question about Fahrenheit, and immediately (Mackenzie 
having told him how the division will be) turns to ask Lord Henry 
Lennox whether Grisi was in good voice that night 1 

The journalist does not conceal his opinion that Disraeli 
was never of equal weight to Gladstone in debate, but as 
a literary man he likes best to deal with the adventurer. 
Besides, as can be easily gathered from these pages, 
Mr. Whitty was much more in sympathy with erratic clever¬ 
ness than with solid capacity. Of Mr. Bright he said that 
he had no equal “in sneering invective, in suggesting 
rather than in speaking contempt.” But he never loses 
sight of the minor Parliamentary characters, provided they 
are interesting. Take, for instance, Henry Drummond. Itis 
possible to gain a very adequate idea of this curious genius 
from the references that occur in the volume. He tells us 
that his trenchant common sense never missed a point. 
The mot that Cain was the first Dissenter was noted almost 
as soon as it was spoken. In another passage we are told 
that Mr. Henry Drummond “ is to the feast of reason in 
the House what the skeleton was to the Egyptian de¬ 
bauches.” We are told how the House chuckled when 
Mr. Drummond called it “ a Bazaar of places, and em¬ 
phatically pronounced every forensic M.P. a place-hunter.” 
The author goes on to ask: Why was Mr. Drummond 
laughed with and Mr. Duffy laughed at? And the 
answer is that Mr. Drummond was emphatically “ one of 
us.” There are many other passages about him which 
might be usefully compared with the memorable account 
Carlyle once gave of a dinner at his house. The same 
vigilant eye for detail has presented to us little vignettes 
of all the men who were famous at the time and many who 
were fated to become so. Mr. Whitty must have been a 
paragon of newspaper correspondents. 


TWO ACTORS 

Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving. By Bram Stoker. 

2 vols. (Heinemann, 25s. net.) 

Joseph Jefferson. Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. By 

Francis Wilson. (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Bram Stoker’s book on Sir Henry Irving has been 
eagerly expected. High hopes were entertained of it. It 
was known not only that the author was a close personal 
iriend of the great actor, intimately associated with him 
during the whole of his career and so better able than any 
other living man to give an account of him in public and 
in private life, but that he was one who, if business mat¬ 
ters claimed the most of his time and ability, was also an 
author with a fine gift of telling a story and impressing a 
picture on the mind. An ideal biographer, one would have 
imagined, possessing at once the knowledge of his subject, 
the power of expressing it and (if we may say so without 
offence) just that touch of Boswell about his admiration 
that is of such value in these cases. And the reminis¬ 
cences, now we have them, prove anticipation to have 
been right in everything but the one point of the work¬ 
manship. This is not a book at all; it is a congeries, a 
collection, a scrap-album. It contains a mass of the 
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very things which we hoped it would omit—pieces of 
gossip, records of people whom Irving met, of suppers and 
speeches. The only thing it spares us is press-notices, and 
those not entirely. Gossip is good, when it is Boswellian 
gossip and when the subject of the merpoirhas the tongue 
of a Johnson. Mr. Stoker’s Boswellianism is of the wrong 
sort; it remembers and records trivial things which do 
not bring out the characteristics or the genius of his sub¬ 
ject. And Sir Henry had not the tongue of a Johnson. 
His genius lay in other fields, in fields that cannot be 
covered by chronicles of small beer. 

Had Mr. Stoker been content to cut out one half of his 
work—we refer especially to some uninteresting reminis¬ 
cences of other people than Irving in vol. ii. — the 
remainder would have been a fitting monument of a great 
friendship with a great man. For when he comes to the 
point, so to speak, when he tells us what he alone could 
tell, the financial history of Sir Henry’s management, the 
relations between Irving and Tennyson, Irving's attitude 
towards the modern dramatist, he is extremely interest¬ 
ing ; and when he comes to tell of his own feelings for his 
chief, of the “ turn of the tide” through accident and ill¬ 
ness, of the last years and the death, he rises to what we 
expected of him. It is impossible to read unmoved. So 
just, so strong, so manly, so wise a tribute has never yet 
been paid to Sir Henry, and never will be again. Here, at 
last, the man lives for us in the pages of his friend ; here, 
at last, we catch the sense of his greatness, which makes 
all the gossip and chatter seem dustier and dryer than 
before. 

► Three things in the book are of importance: the 
account of Sir Henry’s views on his art; the financial 
history of his management and his attitude towards the 
contemporary dramatist. To take the last first. It was 
often said that Irving did nothing for the modem drama. 
Mr. Stoker shows that, besides the plays by living authors 
which he produced, he accepted and paid for more than 
twenty. If it be objected that none of these plays were 
really representative of modern movements in drama, 
there are two pertinent replies possible. In the first 
place, there was in Sir Henry’s prime no modern move¬ 
ment worth forwarding; in the second, he could no more 
be blamed for not forwarding it than a Porson could be 
blamed for not writing a novel. It was not there that 
his genius lay; and what his genius did for the stage we 
need not now point out. The financial side of the story 
will clear up many doubtful points and dissipate many 
calumnies, and Mr. Stoker’s chapter on the philosophy 
of acting and other references to Sir Henry’s views make 
it plain that he was not on the side of Diderot in the 
great dispute. We should have liked, by the way, to have 
seen more emphasis laid on a side of his work which 
entitled Sir Henry, quite as much as his acting, to the 
name of artist—his productions. Charles Kean had done 
something in that direction. It remained for Irving to 
establish once for all that the play was the thing; that it 
must be regarded as a whole; that every line and every 
movement, even the smallest, of every character, must be 
subordinated to the single effect. In this he showed him¬ 
self indeed a great artist. All the Royal Academy assist¬ 
ance in the world would not have availed him much, had he 
not owned the master-mind to throw all into scale together. 

We have taken objection to some of Mr. Stoker’s gossip, 
and feel it only fair to add that the rest of it is very inter¬ 
esting gossip. Tennyson, according to Mr. Stoker, who is 
generous in his admirations, had in him all the elements of 
a great dramatist, and only needed technical knowledge of 
the stage. Irving was always asking him for new plays, 
and on one occasion suggested a play on Dante. “ A fine 
subject! ” replied Tennyson. “ But where is the Dante 
to write it?” Had Sir Henry laid that reply to heart, 
what disappointment he and all of us would have been 
spared a few years later ! We hear, too, all about Sir 
Henry’s own adaptation of Becket for the stage; and the 
admiration of poet and actor each for the other appears 
to have been very great. The visits to Freshwater must 


have been amongst the pleasantest of recollections. We 
find Tennyson reading aloud, and Irving telling him he 
would have made a fine actor; Tennyson telling stories, 
and opening his mind to Mr. Stoker in a way which few 
have enjoyed. Mr. Stoker quotes something that Tenny¬ 
son said to him not long before his death: 

Ypu know I don't believe in an eternal hell, with an All-meroifid 
God. I believe in the All-merciful God 1 It would be better other¬ 
wise that men should believe they are only ephemera 1 

There are good stories, too, not a few—of the stuffed 
horse in the railway horse-box; of Mr. Stoker’s reply to a 
happy father who offered the use of his own child for 
the baby in Henry VIII., which concluded : 

As the play will probably rnn for a considerable time, your baby 
would grow. It might, therefore, be necessary to provide another 
baby. To this you and your wife might object—at short notice. 

If Mr. Stoker is unwise in admitting too much into his 
pages, he is, at least, never foolish. We cannot say the 
same of Mr. Francis Wilson, a well-known and popular 
American actor, who has, deliberately and admittedly, 
attempted to Boswellise Joseph Jefferson. Mr. Jefferson 
was an amiable and energetic actor who made a name and 
a fortune by playing two parts, Rip Van Winklg and his 
own idea of Bob Acres in The Rivals, with occasional 
appearances as Dr. Pangloss in The Heir*at-Law, the 
author of which Mr. Wilson invariably misspells as 
“Coleman.” He was a delightful, genial, able man, who 
deserved better treatment than to have all his little 
failings so ruthlessly exposed as by the entirely well- 
meaning hand of his Bo-well. 

One of Mr. Jefferson’s amiable trails was his love of 
painting: is it fair to quote such remarks as this: “The 
error of our American artists consists in too servile imitation 
of the foreign schools ... I myself have found much 
trouble in avoiding this, for now and then suggestions of 
Corot and Daubigny kept unconsciously intruding them¬ 
selves ”; or that the jolting of a train in which 
Mr. Jefferson was painting, “helped the leafiness of the 
picture ” ? What are we to think of the man who can 
gravely record such a sentiment as: “ Genius may dye the 
hues of the rainbow, but art catches the tints and makes 
them lasting” ? “Much fun,” we read, “was caused by 
Jefferson’s inability to spell Miss Wright’s given name— 
Eleanor ” ; a statement which lessens our surprise when we 
are told, a few pages later to “ think of the great characters 
that have been presented by Shakespeare and Bulwer,” or 
that Mr. Jefferson's listof plays that were good literature as 
well as good acting plays included The Wife, The Honey¬ 
moon, Fazio, Douglas, and London Assurance. Nothing but 
malice (which is out of the question) or the sublimest 
innocence could lead a biographer to publish this: 

“ Happiness is the religion of our family. To begin with, 
we take all the comic papers.” “ Irving will be remem¬ 
bered because be was knighted ” is an opinion as false as 
that which follows: that Mr. Jefferson himself would be 
remembeted only because of his autobiography. It bears 
too clearly the traces of feeling left by a discussion on 
Macbeth, in which the English actor and student did not 
treat, perhaps, with befitting seriousness the views of one 
who admitted that he was not a student of Shake¬ 
speare, though “ what he had read he knew as well as 
Mr. Irving or Mr. Anybody Else.” That Mr. Jefferson was 
not the man this unfortunate book would imply is clear 
enough from one or two very wise and witty remarks 
admitted into its pages by accident. “ For my own part,” 
he says, of the old discussion on the subject of Diderot’s 
“Paradox ” (of which he had not, apparently, heard), “ I 
like to have the heart warm and the head cool”; and, 
again, of acting: “The actor is most often* effective 
when he shows how he is impressed by what is said to 
him.” But those who knew Mr. Jefferson personally and 
those who knew him only on the stage will be sorry to see 
him so belittled by an account which, meaning to exalt, 
succeeds only in debasing. 
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THE GUITAR PLAYER 

He touched the strings with a subtie hand— 

The wind blew cold and the sky was grey— 

And he sang of a soft-air’d, sunlit land; 

Of scented breezes and golden day. 

He lull’d the wind with his wizard skill; 

From the dusky mists he charm’d the sun; 

But the sky was grey when his hand was still. 

And the wind blew cold when the song was done. 

Frederick Brough. 


NUGJ2 SCRIPTORIS 

V. THE USE OF THE CHURCH SERVICES TO 
AGNOSTICS 

It is more than unfortunate that the word “ agnostic ” 
should have become, in many quarters, a term of reproach. 
It should rather be one of honour, and its use might be 
construed as a sign of humility. When one explicitly says 
“ I do not know,” in reference to insoluble problems, it is 
surely as much to his—or her—credit to do so; as either to 
profess knowledge, or to remain silent, and conceal existing 
ignorance. The converse to “agnostic” is “gnostic”; 
and time was, when that term was not only one of reproach, 
but of heresy. The gnostics of the early centuries claimed 
to know, and to determine, orach which the Church 
maintained to be unknowable and indeterminable; and in 
reference to which, therefore, the early Church itself was 
agnostic. It rejected knowledge “falsely so called.” But 
that is precisely the attitude assumed by modern agnostics. 
They do not profess to have any knowledge of mysteries, 
and honestly avow their ignorance of ultimata. If the 
result of their cross-examination of received beliefs is the 
conclusion that there is nothing really known or knowable, 
they are only honest in calling themselves agnostic. They 
may be wrong in rejecting what is, if not verifiable, at 
least highly probable; but they are true to their convic¬ 
tions in doing so. They cannot be blamed, or expected 
to act differently, so long as they remain unconvinced of 
the truths, which are “surely believed ” by others. 

Now suppose a company, or group of thoughtful men 
and women—reverent, intelligent, open-minded, eager- 
hearted, explicitly agnostic—is it desirable that they 
should remain apart from those who are gnostic (in the 
sense that they believe in the supernatural) and never 
join their fellow men or women of the Church in any 
religious service ? It may be unhesitatingly replied, “ Most 
certainly not.” Manymen attend religious services although 
they have no defined belief, and cannot say “Amen” to 
every clause in the creeds. But who can do the latter 
intelligently, sincerely, and reverently ? Who is expected 
to do so ? Assent to propositions is one thing, the worship 
of the Unseen and the Infinite is another; and sometimes 
those who can do least of the former do a great deal more 
of the latter. 

No orthodox Churchman ought to doubt the fact that 
such worship is a very real and genuine thing. It should 
be rejoiced in as a tribute to the universality of Religion. 
But, on the other hand, it may be pointed out to the 
agnostic that worship “chiefly of the silent sort” (as 
Carlyle put it) loses much by its silence, and its solitari¬ 
ness. What more natural for human beings than to 
associate themselves together in worship, not although 
they differ in their theological notions, but because they do 
so ? Religious usage may unite those who are divided into 
sects by doctrinal difference. It is when we identify our¬ 
selves in usage or practice with the men and women from 
whom we are separated by wide intervals of thought, and 


even of sympathy, that wefirstof all get tounderstand their 
attitude towards tire Unseen; secondly, thait we discover 
hidden points of agreement underneath our differences ; 
and thirdly, that we diminish the latter, reduce their 
number, and lessen the intensity with which they obtrude 
themselves upon us. 

Bishop Wilson, in his'“ Maxims of Piety and of Chris¬ 
tianity"—a book which fascinated Matthew Arnold— 
writes of the Prayers of his Church: “ In these we join, 
and pray, not as private men asking blessings for them¬ 
selves, but as a Religious Society, exercising that charity 
which is the peculiar badge of the Christian Religion.” 
Well may the reverent doubter—the devout agnostic let me 
say explicitly—make use of these collects, “ which say so 
much in saying so little,” use them by silent pondering, 
and “ inward listening,” if not by vocal utterance; and be 
aided thereby. Let tom avow it, and act on the avowal, 
that “ worship of the silent sort ” is not always satisfac¬ 
tory, that it is apt to be intermittent, or to end in vague 
enthusiasm : whereas vocal utterance defines our worship, 
gives it an embodiment which has its uses however tran¬ 
sient, and ultimately inadequate it may be. It is impossible 
to worship the wholly unknown and the utterly unknowable; 
but it is not impossible to pay homage to a Being at once 
known and unknown. The ancient Hebrews knew this, 
as well as the Athenians and St. Paul. The upward flight, 
and the onward movement are necessary; but so are the 
resting-places for outlook and repose, for a wise survey of 
the past and a prospect of the future. 

Then the credenda of the Church may surely be inter¬ 
preted as “ articles of peace,” binding it together, giving it 
unity in diversity, while it is hard to say which of the two 
—the oneness, or the difference—is the most necessary to its 
life. But let the agnostic realise his gain. The creeds may 
be to him harbours of refuge, in which he tarries for a while, 
until his next voyage is begun; in obedience to the call, 
“arise and depart, for this is not your rest” But he 
enters the church of his fathers, of his friends, of his 
countrymen. He does not ask himself whether he believes 
all the dogmas that he has been taught, or are about to 
be placed berfore him. He ceases for the time being to in¬ 
terrogate, to put those great questions, what am I ? where 
am I ? whither am I going ? (although he returns to them 
with greater ardour afterwards). He feels that there is a 
time lor receptivity, for a “ wise passiveness,” for repose 
with others, whatever the ctedibilia may be. The creeds 
may at times be prison-houses, which shut out the light, 
and fetter the intellect; but at other times they become 
luminous milestones, which mark the progress of the mind 
of the race. And perhaps those who understand and value 
most that scepsis, which frees the intellect from error, come 
to appreciate most fully the rest that follows from the 
survey they have taken, which carries them nearer to the 
roots of things. 

It is almost a commonplace to say that the Church 
includes, and has always included, many a type of thought, 
and many “phases of faith.” Amongst the primitive 
Apostles there were high, low, and broad: and it must 
ever be so. Inclusion, not exclusion, is at once the motto 
and the privilege of Christendom. 

Spectator ab extra. 


AN INTERCEPTED LETTER 

[The following letter seems to have dropped accidentally Into our 
post-bag without name or address. We conjecture, though we can 
scarcely believe, that it most have been originally written to 
Mr. Hubert Bland, whose “ Letters to a Daughter ” have just been 
published. As a human document, it may be of service to futu re 
social historians when they are endeavouring to describe a certain 
type of twentieth-century woman.—E».] 

My Dear Father, —No—“ that formal greeting inade¬ 
quately expresses my emotion at the moment—1 will say 
then,” Great Scott, dad, what have you been up to now ? 
What on earth induced you to rake out those old letters 
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of yours after all these years and go and publish them ? 
When I got back from the Cesarewitch on Billy Forsyth's 
new motor last night I went np to see Grannie and found 
her deep in a new book. I don’t care much about books 
now, but I asked her just out of politeness what it was 
and she said it was by you, and when I asked her what 
sort of stodge it was this time, she said it seemed rather 
old-fashioned, like the letters she used to get from her 
great-aunt when she was a girl. Then I found it was those 
rotten old letters of yours! Of course, I’d burned them all 
as soon as I got them—“ one can spare oneself and others 
a lot of unhappiness by the simple process of burning 
letters, especially (old) women’s letters ”— you know—and 
I hadn't an idea you’d kept copies. But I might have 
guessed it! Gran read over the bit about a man’s 
daughter being the only woman in the world for whom a 
man five and twenty years her senior could feel no stir of 
passion (you always did like rolling it out, didn’t you ?), 
and then she went on to say that some men were five and 
twenty years older than their mothers. Gran’s a bit of a 
wit, and has come on a lot since I took her over to The 
Towers. 

Honestly, I do think it’s a bit of a shame. It sort of 
gives me away, don’t you see? Was I really such a 
“ pigeon ”—goose—as all that ? Nineteen! why I might 
have been nine. Fancy my wanting to know whether I 
ought to drop poor Mrs. G. after that little affair of hers 
with the Major! and asking you, you dear old stick-in- 
the-mud, about the “ proper limits of a flirtation ” 1 I 
must have been greener than I thought. Still, one lives 
and learns—knowledge of life, as you wisely observe, can 
only be got by living—and one does live a bit in six 
years when one’s married as I have, and knocked about 
and got out of the habit of asking one’s pater’s advice 
about everything. 

You know, what’s the matter with you, dad, is that you 
think you’re jolly knowing and modem and all that, and 
really you’re a ducky old fossil all the while. “ At our 
time of day and amongst our set, I should hope, any man 
might go to any picture-gallery with any woman and 
escape censure.” A picture-gallery I I don’t know about 
your set but—you come and spend a week-end with the 
Mauleverers and watch Una von Huytens a bit, and hear 
her stories about Newport in the season. They’ll make 
your hair curl! “ Secret assignations should be avoided 
as beyond the limits, so should the underground post.” 
Good Lord 1 As if there was any need for secrecy I Why, 
Jack Henderson and Millie de Winter send each other 
appointments through Mrs. H. and the Marquis. And then 
you go on and say: “ Be as modern as ever you can, and 
count on my support to the utmost.” It’s just rich 1 You 
darling old frump, Potiphar’s wife would think you a back 
number. 

That sort of thing might have been all very well six 
years ago, but I’d moved further than you thought even 
then. You weren’t sure that I’d made the acquaintance 
of Madame de Bovary ? You bet I had I You caught me 
once reading a novel of George Moore’s—but how many 
books did you not catch me at ? I remember I could 
have screamed when you threw Stella in my face as 
"advanced” because she wanted to sit out Mrs. Tan- 
queray. You didn’t know that I'd been to the Tivoli to 
hear Marie Lloyd 1 "The censorship that should be exer¬ 
cised over the reading of young women I ” If I really 
asked you about that, I was deeper than you guessed. It 
wa s really rather knowing of me. 

There’s one point I ought to make clear, though, in 
self-defence. Why Tommy Scarlett and I broke it off— 
you remember him ; he was the first; he liked your cigars 
and didn’t show too much sock—it wasn’t me, really, it 
was him. It was my fault to start with, though. I was 
fool enough to show him your lettersl He read them all 
through very nicely without a word. When he’d finished, 
all he said was that his doctor had just told him he had 
acute heart-disease, and that he was off next day to climb 
mountains in the Pamirs. Of course, I knew what he 


meant, and he’s owned up since (we’re quite good pals); 
he was afraid I'd turn out as frumpish and strict in my 
notions as my father. So you did me a good turn after 
all. I might have married him instead of Arthur, and 
then I should have been fighting him instead of Arthur. 
As it is, we’re as thick as thieves and I’d rather have him 
for my partner at Bridge than any one I know. So don’t 
be upset, old man, at what I’ve said. It’s not your fault. 
You f re a darling, though you are an also-ran. 

Your loving Alexa. 

P.S.—Billy and I and Millie and Jack are just off again, 
motoring to Monte. Better address me at The Towers. 
They’ll forward the letters, though Arthur’s off to Paris. 

P.P.S .—Ought a young married woman to go to Monte 
with no better chaperon than Millie ? I wish you’d let me 
have a good long letter all about it. 

A. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE ENGLISH ASMODETTS 

The lot of the satirist is not a happy one, not more felici¬ 
tous, as a rule, than the fate which he invokes upon his 
victims. Mr. George Meredith says of one of his characters, 
an industrious manufacturer of acidulated epigrams: “ He 
is not happy in his business: Colney suffered as heavily as 
he struck.” The more he thrives in his trade of public 
executioner, the surer he is of his wages, hatred from his 
contemporaries and posthumous oblivion. Of Charles 
Johnstone, author of one of the most telling satires in the 
English language, "Chrysal, or the Adventures of a 
Guinea,” it is stated in one of the few scraps of bio¬ 
graphy that have come down to us (if so much can be said 
of a faded page in an old Gentleman's Magazine): “ Con¬ 
viviality and a turn for satirical observations in time left 
him few friends.” Though his book had extraordinary 
success at the time, and went rapidly into many editions, 
Johnstone in middle life found himself a failure both in 
literature and in law, his nominal profession; and less 
than twenty years before his death took the drastic step 
of starting afresh in another hemisphere and another 
career. In 1782 he went to India, and became a journalist 
at Calcutta. India in those days could hardly have been 
the most desirable haven for old age. But at any rate 
Johnstone, having written his last satire the year before 
he set sail, made money on his newspaper; and for the 
last few years before his death was in affluence for the first 
time in his life. 

It might reasonably be argued that the durability of 
satire must needs be in inverse ratio to its immediate 
effectiveness, since this depends on two ephemeral 
elements, the force of the personal application and the 
virulence of the sarcasm. Comedy endures, satire is for¬ 
gotten. The reason is in the nature of the two things. 
Of both alike the social function is to make man better 
by laughing at his aberrations from common sense. But 
comedy does this gently and lovingly. Comedy, in short, 
laughs with, satire laughs at, humanity. The comic 
spirit, according to Mr. Meredith, looks into the hearts of 
men and reveals the causes of their folly. That is to say, 
sympathy and love of mankind are necessary to comic 
insight. This, in truth, must be the foundation of all art 
that is great and permanent. But the success of satire 
rests on the negation of sympathy, the contrary of love. 
Scorn, indignation, hatred—these are the passions that 
give it vitality; and, happily for our race, these are the 
most transitory of human emotions. 

The first two volumes of “ Chrysal,” which were written 
originally for private entertainment only, appeared in 
1700, the last in 1765 ; the period dealt with was the last 
few years of George the Second and the opening of the 
reign of George the Third. No time in our history was so 
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rolific in satire, yet how little of it is remembered I 
mollett, Fielding, and an army of writers whom no one 
to-day has ever heard of, waged a fierce war of personali¬ 
ties. from day to day and week to week, in newspaper 
and magazine; Foote and Woodward travestied public 
characters upon the stage; scores of incompetent poets 
like Paul Whitehead earned money and reputation by 
ephemeral lampoons, and poets of genius like Gray and 
Cowper were wrung to outbursts of wrathful satire by the 
follies and vices of the great; Charles Churchill, as 
suddenly as Byron, woke one morning to find himself 
famous, and after years of poverty able to command 
almost any price he wanted for his furious pasquinades ; 
Hogarth was but the one true artist among a crowd of 
indifferent caricaturists, and Junius but the most pun¬ 
gent among a host of acrid critics in the press. Yet of all 
these floods of satire, what remains ? The comedy in 
Fielding and Smollett’s novels is read, but their squibs 
and pamphlets are forgotten as completely as Paul White¬ 
head’s verse and Foote’s burlesques. Few but students 
of the period are aware that Gray and Cowper ever wrote 
satire, and “ Chrysal ” ceased to be reprinted or remem¬ 
bered as soon as the last of the objects of its ridicule were 
in their graves. 

One of these numerous reprints was edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, who compared the work with Le Sage’s 
“Le Diable Boiteux,” in which a Spanish student is 
carried by the demon Asmodeus through the streets 
of the city and shown all the vices, scandals and follies 
that are going on behind the stone walls. Chrysal, or the 
Spirit of Gold, is embodied in a guinea, which passes 
through the hands of a number of people eminent or 
obscure, and gives an account of its experiences to an 
adept in the science of alchemy, whose unwearied persever¬ 
ance and constancy have earned the “ grand secret,” the 
revelation of the mysteries of nature. Like Asmodeus, 
Chrysal is a spirit with supernatural powers of insight; 
but there the resemblance ends, for the gold spirit has 
nothing of the tricksy sprightliness and malicious wit that 
make the Spanish imp so entertaining a guide. Johnstone 
himself was destitute of the good-humoured tolerance of 
Le Sage; he had a bitter and sarcastic nature, and wrote his 
satire with a grim seriousness that was, indeed, the usual 
tone of the Satiric Muse in his day. Comparing the two 
works, which resemble each other so closely in their 
machinery, Scott rightly distinguishes between theHoratian 
spirit of “ Le Diable Boiteux,” which is true comedy, and 
the saeva indignatio of “Chrysal,” the temper of Juvenal, 
and, it may be added, of Dryden and Churchill. As in Le 
Sage’s story, the initial device makes any internal connec¬ 
tion between the episodes unneeded and undesirable. 
Chrysal passes from hand to hand, is now at court, and now 
in a pawnbroker’s cash-box, one day consorts with admirals 
and ministers, and the next with ale-house keepers and 
thieves. Its peregrinations and strange vicissitudes 
of fortune are a source of much entertainment, as were 
those of the farthing and the shilling in Bathurst and 
Addison’s well-known stories in the Adventurer and the 
Tatter, from which Johnstone, no doubt, got some ideas. 
After resting a little while in the purse of General Wolfe, 
on the eve of his departure for Quebec, and witnessing bis 
tender parting with Miss Lowther, afterwards Duchess of 
Bolton, the guinea suffers a series of quick changes, which 
may be related in its own words. 

My next master was one of the pillars of military glory, who had 
contributed a leg, an arm, and the scalp of his head to raise the 
trophies of the French in America. Though he was destitute of 
almost every comfort which nature really stands in need of, his first 
care, on the acquisition of such a treasure as I was to him, was to 
gratify the artificial wants of luxury. He went directly to a gin-shop, 
where he chucked me for a quartern of that liquid fire; the taste of 
which was too pleasing to his palate, and the warmth too comfortable 
to his heart, for him to be satisfied with so little. Quartern followed 
quartern, till every sense was intoxicated, and he fell dead drunk on 
the floor, when his good-natured host had him kindly laid, to sleep off 
his debauch, on the next dunghill, first taking care to prevent his 
fellow inhabitants of the streets from robbing him of the rest of his 
treasure, by picking his pocket of it himself. The scenes I saw in 


this service were all of the same kind, but I was soon relieved from 
the pain of them, my master giving me as a present to an officer of 
the custom that very night. By this faithful steward of the public, I 
was next morning given to the factor of a gang of smugglers, to be 
laid out for him in lace in Flanders, whither he was just going on the 
affairs of his profession. With this industrious trader I went as far as 
Harwich, where while they waited for the tide, be lost me at a game 
of cribbage to a person who was going over with him. 

This person was Aminadab, the rascally agent of the 
king’s mistress, the Countess of Yarmouth, and in his 
company the coin becomes immersed in the political broils 
and warlike ferment of Europe at the outbreak of the 
Seven Years War. Chrysal is an eye-witness of the execu¬ 
tion of Byng; is able to give a full, true, and particular 
account of why Minorca was captured by the French; 
which officers behaved with cowardice and who did their 
duty, what ministers were responsible for our unprepared¬ 
ness ; and, in a word, to apportion praise and blame with 
the fearlessness and decision of a modern halfpenny 
—paper. 

The guinea plays the part of special correspondent, 
visiting the battlefields of Frederick the Great and 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, victor of Minden; being 
opportunely present at most of the important sea-fights, 
and witnessing the military movements against the 
French in Canada. The incompetence, treachery and 
cowardice of king’s officers are everywhere the theme: 
though not a single name is mentioned throughout the 
book, the charges are corroborated by narratives alleged 
to be by an eye-witness, and the guilty are portrayed with 
lifelike traits which nobody could mistake. Chrysal of 
course sees everything as Johnstone, a fervent believer in 
Pitt and the war policy, wants it to be seen. When, 
accordingly, the guinea gets into the purse of Frederick 
of Prussia, it finds him to be not only a heaven-born 
general, fighting the battles of the Lord and of Protes¬ 
tantism, but a high-souled ascetic, who sets his people 
a shining example of piety, humility and virtue. The 
guinea is also an anti-Semite, and has the good fortune to 
be present at a celebration of the Feast of the Passover, 
where the Jews are represented as offering up a Christian 
child as Pascal lamb. A man with the journalistic art of 
relating as fact the things he wants believed, with very 
little conscience, and an intimate and minute acquaintance 
with the backstairs history of his time, Johnstone 
produced, in spite of these extravagances, one of the most 
damaging indictments of the public men whom he hated 
that was ever used in political warfare. Sandwich and 
Fox, examples of peculation on a colossal scale; the 
admirals and generals whose voracious appetite gorged the 
wealth of Havana, and robbed the men who enabled them 
to capture it; the aristocratic warriors who ran away from 
the Spaniards, or allowed themselves to be paid blackmail 
to remain inactive; the profligates and buffoons of the 
Hellfire Club, and their obscene parody of the Abbey of 
Tb 616 me a t Medmenham—all these familiar figures of the 
time had their portraits painted so incisively that, in 
spite of the absence of names, their identity could not be 
mistaken. Large parts of the book, in fact, had all the 
sting and force of the keenest and most uncompromising 
journalism, a more deliberate and thoughtful force than 
that exhibited a year or so later by the Letters of Junius. 
As a specimen of his style, take this rough sketch of the 
chameleon actor Foote, whose amazing powers of mimicry 
were celebrated by Churchill in the Rosciad: 

The person my master was sent to meet had something so uncom¬ 
mon in his appearance as instantly struck my attention. Every pas- 
sion of the human heart, was printed in his face so strongly, that he 
could at pleasure display it in all its force, while his very look and 
gesture turned some vice or folly into ridicule. " You inquire for 
number one, Sir!" said my master, bowing with the profoundest 
respect. " I do, Sir," answered the other, returning his bow, assum¬ 
ing his look, and imitating his voice, in a manner that would have 
extorted laughter from despair, “ inquire for number one." Though 
my master was no stranger to his talents, which he had often seen him 
display at the expense of others ; this personal application of them to 
himself threw him into such confusion, that, in spite of his long- 
practised assurance, a blush broke feebly through his unimpassioned, 
lifeless face, and he had scarce power to show him into the room. 
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The ballad-singer seeing that he had him at command, would not 
ursue his advantage any farther, at that time, for fear of frightening 
im away; bat patting on the exact countenance, and mimicking the 
voice and manner of the doctor (Whitefield), " X am come, my friend 
and brother in the Lord,” said he, '* to inquire into tby spiritual 
estate, to give thee ghostly advice, and commune with thee, for a short 
space, for our mutual edification." The surprise and manner of this 
address bad such an effect upon my master that he could not refrain 
bursting into laughter; and immediately recovered from the con¬ 
fusion into which the ridicule of himself had thrown him. 

Ernest A. Baker. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “ The later poetry of Mr. 
Swinburne," by A. Clutton-Brock .] 


FICTION 

The Story of Baton. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

The appearance of each new novel from the pen of 
Katherine Tynan must be a reason for regret to those to 
whom she lias given such good cause for admiration as a 
writer of verse. We look in vain in her fiction for that 
sample charm of feeling and expression by which her verse 
with its intimate tenderness becomes as much a part of 
her country as the fields and skies of which it tells—a 
chann which places her poetry in the front rank of the 
little Celtic school. “ The Story of Bawn ” is a tale of a 
young Irish girl’s life and love-affairs. By this time the 
reader of Katherine Tynan’s stories can rely from the 
commencement on the usual “ happy ending ” and so is 
net surprised to find that all the characters—including a 
red setter with a phenomenal memory—are compelled, 
whether or no, to rejoice at the conclusion, when the tale 
is tidily finished off, so as to leave none of those “ loose 
ends ” unpleasantly characteristic of real life. 

M lomanics. By James Huneker. (T. Werner Laurie, 6 s.) 

The dominant impression left by this volume of short 
stories is one of cleverness—of rampant, unmitigated 
cleverness. And cleverness, like fine, is a good servant 
and a bad master: it must be kept rigidly under control. 
In twenty out of the twenty-four stories Mr. Huneker’s 
cleverness runs wild riot. Nothing ruin9 a quality so 
surely as its own excess. The book has the same effect as 
a complete dinner of anchovies and oil: for the stories 
float in fluency. Music, musicians, imaginary and real, 
and the wives and daughters rat ra fiXA<t of musicians file 
before you, a motley, longhaired, dishevelled pageant who 
gabble art and chatter modernity, until the brain tires 
with their epigrams and smart jargon and the senses 
weary of the patchouli atmosphere and the untidiness. 
It was Thoreau who said of a certain book he was advised 
to read: “ I seem to remember there is too much about 
art in it for me and the Hottentots.” But the cleverness is 
there; and has its compensations. There is generally an 
idea behind the stories, sometimes an uncommonly 
ingenious one, and its presence makes the rococo trickery 
of the treatment all the more intolerable. 

In Green Field*. By Oswald Crawfuhd. (Chapman & Hall, 
6s-) 

Tins hook is a charming daydream and one that many a 
Londoner has dreamed after a long day’s work in the noise 
and dirt of his town. The old Jacobean house in the 
country, with paved walks in the garden, looking on the 
sea and the moor, miles away from a village, with a trout 
stream and a few delightful country neighbours, and 
freedom, absolute freedom. . . . Mr. Crawfurd is an 
epicure in dreams. His plot is extensive, his soil is rich, 
his stream is packed with fish, his garden is ideal, his 
house is old and perfect, his neighbours are natural 
artists, his blacksmith is a thinker and a genius, and he 
must have a lovely country girl under a black cloud which 
with nobility he dispels, to make the girl his wife. 
And the dream is beautifully real and elaborated with 


country lore; and the air of the country breathes in every 
page. 

Meriel of the Moor*. By R. E. Vernj&de. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 

Mr. Vern£de has a sprightly fancy and the gift of 
expressing himself with a laughing lightness that is not 
common. That was apparent in his first book, “The 
Pursuit of Mr. Faviel," a distinguished if not wholly 
original farce. So we feel slight dudgeon at finding his 
easy paces at times clogged by the mud of commonplace 
melodrama. That mud is exceptionally sticky. He is 
like a race-horse in a ploughed field—out of place. 
Happily it is not all ploughed land, and he quickly kicks 
his heels free and is off at his own pace on tire turf. And 
the prim egg-collector’s adventures are as amusing as 
Meriel, the wild girl of the moors, is charming. But why 
the heavy murders with the heavy stick and that heavy 
and usual pair of villains ? We know these men. They 
come from Sheffield. Let them stop there. Mr. Vem^de 
has no need of them, possessing as he does a fund of fresh 
wit and gaiety, from which he could make light comedy— 
and good light comedy too. 

The Car of Destiny. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

(Methuen, 6s.) 

If Mr. and Mrs. Williamson had either written, or had 
never read, a guide-book to Spain, their present story 
would have been, as so many books are said to be, 
“ without a dull page.” But, most unfortunately, they 
know everything interesting about every place they men¬ 
tion, and a course of interesting information is only 
welcome when one has schooled one’s mind to it, in the 
form of gnide-book, lecture, or Mr. Hal! Caine. In the 
present book, all the sins are of commission. There is 
King Alfonso in it, and there is Princess Ena, and there is 
the State bull-fight after the wedding, with an entirely 
fictitious ending. These things would have been better 
out of the volume. So would the interesting information. 
But the other things are excellent. Evidently Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson had a delightful motor tour in Spain 
(they took charming photographs), and then remembered 
the most exciting Weyman story they could, and mixed 
the two. The recipe turns out very well. If any one 
wants to know why they were told that the Mayor of an 
inland Spanish village kept petrol in the cemetery to kill 
lobsters with, and how every word was true, they must 
go to the book. 

The Queen of Sword*. By Joseph Keating. (Chapman & 

Hall, 6 s.) 

Mr. Keating tells us the story of a remarkable duel and 
its far-reaching consequences with a dramatic vigour that 
would make a less ingenious plot interesting. The tale 
overflows with incident, and, were the principal actors 
of a more sympathetic type, would be deeply exciting. 
As it is, the complacent egoism of Owen Wynne and the 
milk-and-water insipidity of Lady Mainwaring (who is 
merely a lay figure on which to hang the mild raptures of 
her self-centred admirer), serve to dull the interest excited 
by a complicated and well worked-out plot. Mr. Keating 
is particularly happy in his dealings with Welsh peasant 
life, and the chapter devoted to the Dissenting picnic is 
the best in the book. 

The Wilderness. By T. B. Clegg. (Lane, 6s.) 

This is the story of a great wrong, a bitter hatred, and 
retribution complete and merciless enough to satisfy the 
most remorseless seeker after justice. The plot is very 
complex and the unusually large cast makes it difficult to 
control, but Mr. Clegg handles his unwieldy material 
skilfully, drawing his characters with a strength and 
sincerity that is often brutal in its directness. His story 
is intensely dramatic, and the worst that can be said 
of it is that, in his appreciation of a strong situation, 
the author sometimes verges on melodrama. The scene 
is laid in Australia, a country which Mr. Clegg has 
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evidently studied to some purpose; the characters are 
primitive men with primitive passions, drawn with a sure¬ 
ness of touch that shows a deep insight into human nature, 
combined with a wide sympathy. Mr. Clegg writes well. 

Tke Wart leys. By Armioer Barclay. (Sisley’s, Ltd., 6s.) 

“ The Worsleys ” is a story for the stage, and-we under¬ 
stand H has already been put into dramatic form. The 
plot, characters and situations are designed with a view 
to obtain a laugh, a sympathetic murmur, a round of 
applause: the author is not concerned with fine grada¬ 
tions of light and shade, nor with analysis of character 
and motive, the scenes are lightly strung together and 
allowed to explain themselves. The heroine, a beautiful, 
highly educated parlourmaid; a homely, kindly brewer, 
bead of the firm of “ Worsleys; ” a chivalrous husband; a 
peer with a scapegrace son; a pert ingenue and her boy lover, 
are among the chief characters, and all axe more or less 
familiar to playgoers. There is nothing new about them, 
but they are well-defined, interesting, often amusing 
people, who may be counted upon to move a reader, or an 
audience, to sympathy and smiles. 

Tke Tedder to tke Stan. By Jane Helen Findlater. 

(Methuen, 6s.) 

The bode takes its name from a little thumb-nail sketch 
by Blake, in which two mannikins are putting up a ladder 
ia the vain hope of reaching the stars, with the inscrip¬ 
tion : “ I want, I want 1 ” The ladder, in this case, is the 
ladder of fame, and leads from the narrow provincial 
home of a girl who in point of both intellect and.educa- 
tion is far above her station, to a more congenial world of 
wit and letters and to no small amount of celebrity. 
Miriam Sadler, the woman in question, is consistently and 
sincerely drawn; her faults are the faults of her class and 
temperament, and her grave, sane outlook upon the differ¬ 
ent phases of life with which she comes in contact as she 
mounts rung after rung of the ladder of fame, lends her 
a gracious dignity that is very attractive. Her pride (or 
is it a nonconformist conscience born of her middle-class 
extraction ?) saves her from disaster where many another 
woman in her circumstances would have fallen, and we 
leave her reaping the reward of her renunciation. 

Tke Incomplete Amorist. By £. N bsbit. (Constable, 6s.) 

Miss Nesbit’s work is remarkable for a lightness and 
delicacy of touch and for a certain graceful humour. In 
her earlier book, “The Red House,’’ these qualities 
appeared to their best advantage; in the present novel 
there are instances in which a firmer hand is needed. It 
is essentially bright, witty, superficial work, and we are 
sorry to be, more than once, confronted with problems 
and situations which demand a stronger treatment and a 
deeper insight into human nature. The line between 
humour and pathos is a very small one, but Miss Nesbit 
never succeeds in crossing it; in her most serious 
passages we have the uncomfortable feeling that she is 
laughing in her sleeve. She is at her best in the closing 
pages of the book, which are full of sincerity and 
restraint. 

FINE ART 

MR. HOLMAN HUNT AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 

An enterprising American syndicate was once formed for 
manufacturing Stilton cheeses on a large scale, like the 
pirated Cheddars,from similar sources enjoyed by members 
of most London clubs. Various farms celebrated for their 
Stiltons were visited and large sums of money offered for 
secret old family recipes. The simple peasants of the 
district willingly parted with copies of their heirlooms for 
a consideration to the different American agents, who, 
filled with joy, repaired to their London offices in order to 
compare notes, and fully persuaded that England was a 
greener country than even Constable has painted it. What 


was their mortification on discovering that all -the recipes 
were entirely different; they could not be reconciled*ev«a 
by machinery. 5 o it s with Ppe-Raphaelitism; every 
critic believes that the knows the great secret, and can 
always-quote from ene of the brotherhood something in 
support of his view. At the beginning the brothers meekly 
accepted Mr. Raskin’s explanation ot their exiatenoe ; bis 
indeed was a very convenient though not entirely accurate 
exposition of their collective view, if they can be said to 
have possessed one. How far Raskin was out of sympathy 
with them indiscreet memoirs have revealed. An artistic 
idea, or a group of ideas, must always be broken gently 
to the English people, because the acceptance of them 
necessitates the burial of some darling idol in Sbecbem. 
When the golden ladders are let down from heaven by 
poets, artists, or critics, and new spirits are hovering in the 
intellectual empyrean, the patriarch public snoring on its 
stone pillow wakes up,bat hewili not wrestle with the angel. 
He mistakes the ladders for scaffolding or some temporary 
embarrassment in Hie street traffic; be orders their res tan t 
removal; he writes angry letters to the papers and invokes 
the police. For some time Raskin’s definition of pre- 
Rapbaelitism was accepted, and then the death of Rossetti 
produced other recipes for the Stilton cheese, Mr. HaM 
Caine being among the grocers. Whatever the correct 
definition may be, ungracious and ungrateful though it is 
to praise the dead at the expense of the living, it has to 
be recognised that among the remarkable group of 
painters in which even the miaor men were little masters 
the greatest artist of them all was Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
“By critic I mean finding fault,” says Sir William 
Richmond, but let us follow bis advice and avoid technical 
discussion along with the popular jargon of art criticism. 
“After staying two or three horns in the always delightful 
Leicester Galleries, Jet us walk home and think a little of 
what we have seen.” For the essence of beauty there is 
nothing to compare with Rossetti’s 5 Beloved or the Blue 
Bower, and you could name more than twenty of his 
exquisite water-colours which for design, invention,devious 
symbolism amd religious impulse surpass the finest of 
Mr. Hunt’s most elaborate works. Even to the artist’s 
own special field—the symbolical illustration of Holy Writ 
—he is overwhelmed by Millais with the superb Carpenter’s 
Shop. In Millais, it was well said “ we were cheated out 
of a Rubens ”; be was the strong man, the great oil 
painter of the group, as Rossetti was the supreme artist. 
In Mr. Holman Hunt we lost another Archdeacon Farrar. 
Then, in the sublimation of uglitode, Madox Brown, step¬ 
father ot the Pre-Raphaelites (my in formation is derived 
from a P.R.B. aunt) was an infinitely greater craftsman. 
Look at The Washing of the Feet in the Tate gallery; is 
there anything to equal it, at what will be the most 
interesting ot alt temporary shows this season ? The 
Hireling Shepherd comes nearest, but the artist, like his 
own sheep, has strayed into alien corn and on cliffs from 
which are ebbing a tide of nonconformist conscience. 
Like his own hireling shepherd, too, he has mistaken a 
phenomenon of nature for a sermon. 

One of the great little pictures*, Claudio and Isabella, 

E roves, however, that once he determined to be a painter. 

a The Lady of Shalott he showed himself a designer 
with unusual powers approximating to those of Blake- 
Richmond. But, examined at a distance or close at 
hand, among these canvases do we find a stogie piece 
ot decoration or a picture in the ordinary sense of 
the word ? My definition of a religious picture is a 
painted object in two dimensions destined for the decora¬ 
tion of an altar or other site in a church or edifice devoted 
to religious purposes; if it fails to satisfy the required 
conditions it fails as a work of art. Where is the work of 
this so-called religious painter which would satisfy the 
not exacting conditions of a Protestant or Anglican place 
of worship ? You are not surprised to learn that Keble 
College mistookjhe Light of the World for a patent fuel, or 
to learn from the catalogue that the background of the 
Innocents was painted in “ the Philistine plain.” Who 
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could live even in cold weather with The Miracle of the 
Sacred Fire? Give me rather the Derby Day of Mr. Frith 
—admirable and underrated master. What are they if we 
cannot place them in the category of pictures ? They are 
pietistic ejaculations—tickled up maxims in pigment of 
extraordinary durability—councils of perfection m colour 
and conduct. Of all the Pre-Raphaelites Mr. Hunt will be 
the most popular. He is artistically the scapegoat of that 
great movement which gave a new impulse to the art of 
last century, a scapegoat sent out to wander by the dead 
seas of popularity. I once knew a learned German who 
regretted that none of his own countrymen could paint 
Alpine scenery as Hunt has done in The Scapegoat ! Yes, 
he has a message for every one, for my German friend, for 
Sir William Richmond and myself. He is a link between 
art and popularity, he symbolises the evangelical attitude 
of those who would go to German Reed’s and the Egyptian 
Hall, but would not attend a theatre. After all, it was a 
gracious attitude, because it is that of mothers who aged 
more beautifully, I think, than the ladies of a later genera¬ 
tion which admired Whistler and Burne-Jones. When 
modern art, the brilliant art of the 'sixties, was strictly 
excluded from English homes except in black and white 
magazines, The Finding of Christ in the Temple and The Light 
of the World were allowed to grace the parlour along with 
Bolton Abbey, the Stag at Bay, and Blucher meeting 
Wellington. You only see them now in Pimlico and 
St. John’s Wood. A friend of mine said he could never 
look at the picture of Blucher meeting Wellington without 
blushing. . . . Like a good knight and true Sir William, 
another Bedivere has brandished Excalibur in the form of 
a catalogue. He offers the jewels for our inspection; 
they make a brave show; they are genuine; they are 
intrinsic, but you remember others of finer water— 
Bronzino-like portraits of Andrew Lang and Bismarck and 
many others. Now, you should never recollect anything 
during the enjoyment of a complete work of art. 

Every one knows the view from Richmond, I should 
say of Richmond; it is almost my own. . . . Far off Sir 
Bedivere sees Lyonesse submerged; Camelot-at-Sea has 
capitulated after a second siege to stranger forces. The 
new Moonet is high in the heaven and a dim Turner-like 
haze has begun to obscure the landscape and soften the 
outlines ; under cover of the mist the hosts of Mordred 
MacColl, en-Tatt with victory, are hunting the steer in the 
New English Forest; far off the enchanter Burne-Jones 
is sleeping quietly in Broceliande (I cannot bear to call 
it Rottingdean). Hark, the hunt (not the Holman Hunt) 
is up in Caledon (Glasgow); they have started the shy 
steer: they have wound the hornel, the lords of the 
Iinternational, who love not Mordred over much, are 
galloping nearer and nearer. Sir Bedivere can see their 
insolent pernells waving black and white flags and the game- 
keepers and beaters (critics) chant in low vulgar tones : 
When we came out of Glasgow town 
There was really nothing at all to see 
Except Legros and Professor Brown 
But now there is Guthrie and Lavery. 

Undaunted Sir Bedivere drags his burden to a hermitage 
near Coniston ; but he finds it ruined ; he bars the door 
in order to administer refreshment to the wounded Pre- 
Raphaelite ; there is a knocking at the wicket-gate ; is it 
the younger generation ? No, he can hear the tread of 
the royal sargent-at-arms; his spurs and sword are 
clanking on the pavement. Sir Bedivere feels his palette 
parched ; his tongue cleaves, to the roof of St. Paul’s, but 
he is undaunted. “ We are surely betrayed if that is really 
the sargent,” he says. Through the broken tracery of the 
Italian Gothic window a breeze or draught comes softly and 
fans his strong bear arms; he feels a twinge ; some Merlin 
had told him he would suffer from ricketts with shannon 
complications; seizing Excalibur, he opens wide the door. 
"Draw, caitiffs,” he cries; “draw.” "Perhaps they 
cannot draw; perhaps they are impressionists,” said a 
raven on the hill; and he flew away. 

Robert Ross. 


MUSIC 

PUCCINI’S OPERAS 

In the last few years a new ingredient has been added to 
that operatic pot pourri, the repertoire of Covent Garden, 
by the production of Puccini's operas. They have not 
appeared merely as novelties to be given a few perfor¬ 
mances and then laid aside, but their frequent repetition 
on the playbills of each season shows that they are a real 
ingredient in that still more curious pot pourri —public 
taste. Of the first five performances of the autumn season 
three were devoted to the two works by which Puccini is 
chiefly represented in this country, Madama Butterfly 
receiving two performances, La Bohime one. It is not the 
season of experiments, or of art for art’s sake (if there ever 
is such a season as the latter); they are placed cheek by 
jowl with Carmen and Rigoletto, because they draw the 
same audiences and are equally popular with them. The 
most casual comparison of one of Puccini’s scores with 
that of Carmen, however, is sufficient to show that it is 
not from similarity of treatment that they share their 
popularity. At first sight Puccini’s method seems 
opposed to what has generally been considered to make 
for popularity in opera. There are no tunes that ring in 
one’s head after the curtain falls, no numbers that 
amateurs can enjoy singing in private together, or that 
can be made up into selections for pianoforte; in La 
Bohime no very stirring situations, in Madama Butterfly 
only the simplest plot of which the whole course is foreseen 
as soon as the situation is unfolded ; and in both almost a 
complete absence of stage pageantry such as used to char¬ 
acterise Italian opera. Their claim to popularity, however, 
is, that each makes a picture of a phase of human nature, 
which brings prominently forward such emotions as enlist 
every one’s sympathy without severely taxing his under¬ 
standing. This property belongs to the “ books” of both 
operas, especially, of course, to that of Madama Butterfly, 
which is, perhaps, the most popular for that reason. The 
music is entirely subordinate to this idea; it ministers to 
it with every means of melody, of harmony, and of 
orchestration which the art possesses, but not one of those 
means is ever developed in such a way as to call attention 
to itself rather than to the emotion which the words or 
action suggest. A completed melody or extended musical 
form would do this, and a system of recurring leit-motiven 
would do so no less. The example of old Italian opera 
shows the one, that of Wagner the other; for time has 
made it clear that in the music-drama of Wagner the 
music still commands the drama, in spite of all his 
efforts to the contrary. Puccini has naturally the 
melodic facility of the Italians, and he has borrowed 
a good many of Wagner’s stage properties in the direction 
of musical colour, while he has rejected the formalism of 
the one and the definiteness of the other. His music, 
therefore, says nothing, but is entirely sympathetic to all 
that the words and actions of the drama say. Once the 
hearer realises this he may cease to be surprised that 
after listening closely to one of these works for three hours 
he comes away and can remember no detail except a few 
of the more strongly rhythmic phrases. A very small 
proportion of his attention has, in fact, been occupied with 
the music, which is so vague, in itself so unimportant, that 
if it is to be carried away in the mind it requires the 
closest concentration. This is Puccini’s way of solving 
the old problem of the conflict between music and drama 
in opera. It appears at first sight to be the exact opposite 
of the older Italian method and to have something akin to 
Wagner’s. As a matter of fact it is diametrically opposed 
to Wagner’s method, even if Puccini's orchestral idiom 
has, like that of every other modern composer, been 
influenced by him. Wagner tried to solve the problem by 
making every detail of his music mean something—that is, 
become the expression of some feature of the drama; 
Puccini tries by letting no detail mean anything, but the 
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whole suggest the actions and emotions of his characters 
and heighten their effect. 

His Italian fluency helps him in this. Wagner made 
melody with difficulty. His efforts at sustained or de¬ 
veloped tunes are often second-rate in quality, but he rose 
to his greatest heights of melodic invention when every 
phrase was the direct outcome of some impelling idea. 
Puccini, without such stimulus, can still go on, and, while 
he never writes distinguished melody, his music does not 
become dull. Further, it is always, or almost always, 
effective for the voice. There is no reason why it should 
not be, for since considerations neither of musical struc¬ 
ture nor of dramatic significance bind him fast, there is 
no need to force the voice into musical outlines which are 
uncongenial to it. Here, then, lie the causes of the popu¬ 
larity of his works. Audiences who are not used to paying 
close attention to music find themselves moved by human 
sympathy with emotions in the portrayal of which music 
apparently has a large share. They feel the effect of the 
added colour. The play is as interesting as any modern 
stage piece, and all its features are further intensified by 
music which does not interrupt its action. It is a process 
exactly similar to the favourite recitation with music now 
also in vogue, except that the voice partakes of the music 
with the instruments. 

Popularity is one thing; permanency another. It is an 
open question whether works of this kind really do any¬ 
thing to solve the question of the future of opera. If the 
future is to be in this direction it is a frank acknowledg¬ 
ment that opera cannot be considered any longer as a 
serious form of music, any more than scene-painting is a 
serious form of pictorial art. It creates an effect but has 
no intrinsic value. The musician capitulates completely 
before the playwright. It is an easy solution, and like 
most capitulations brings peace. There is no conflict in 
Puccini’s operas; we are never afflicted by the sense that 
commonplace detail is incongruous when set to music. 
One man may offer another “Milkpunch o Wisky,” 
for we simply feel that he does it while music is going on, 
not that the words are set to music. But, for all the prac¬ 
tical advantages of the plan, a thoughtful musician must 
feel that in them music has wandered far from its true 
course, until it has even arrived at a reversal of its func¬ 
tion. It becomes the commonplace, and the most impres¬ 
sive thing it can do is to leave off. When "Butterfly” 
murmurs the words: 

Con onor muore 
Chi non pud serbar vita con onore 

she does so in a speaking voice with more real effect than 
the most carefully devised musical phrase could have 
given, because for some hours past our ears have become 
used to everything that music can do to make an effect, 
where simplicity would have sufficed. At last it becomes 
the only untried method, and at the climax of his work 
the composer therefore uses it and so for a moment passes 
from the artificial to the real. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
undertaken the publication of a comprehensive History 
of English Literature, on a scale and plan following the 
general lines of the “ Cambridge Modern History.” The 
work will be published in fourteen royal octavo volumes 
of about lour hundred pages each (9s, net per vol., or 
£5 5s. the set), and will cover the whole course of English 
literature from Beowulf to the end of the Victorian age. 
Each chapter will, so far as is possible, be the work of a 
writer specially familiar with the subject; and the Editors 
—Dr. A. W. Ward and Mr. A. R. Waller, M.A.—will be 
jointly responsible for the work as a whole. It is intended 
(i) to give a connected account of the successive move¬ 
ments, both main and subsidiary, in English Literature: 


this implies an adequate treatment of secondary writers, 
instead of their being overshadowed by a few greater 
personalities; (ii) to trace the progress of the English 
language as the vehicle of English literature; (iii) to take 
note of the influence of foreign literatures upon English 
and (though in a less degree) of that of English upon 
foreign literatures; and (iv) to provide each chapter with 
a sufficient bibliography. A few very brief notes, con¬ 
taining references to authorities for new or disputed 
statements, will be introduced when held necessary. 
These will be printed at the end of each volume, before 
the bibliography. The following list indicates approxi¬ 
mately the scope of the volumes, the first three of which 
will be published during the year 1907: (1) From the 
Origins to Chaucer; (2) From Chaucer to the Renais¬ 
sance ; (3) Elizabethan Poetry and Prose; (4) and (5) 
The Elizabethan and the Jacobean Drama; (6) Jacobean 
Poetry and Prose ; (7) The Caroline Age; (8) The Age of 
Dryden ; (9) The Age of Swift and Pope ; (10) The Rise 
of the Novel; Johnson and his Circle; (11) The Earlier 
Georgian Age; (12) The Romantic Revival; (13) and 
(14) The Victorian Age. 

Professor William Knight’s monograph on Thomas 
Davidson, which Mr. Unwin has nearly ready, is to be 
supplemented by an elaborate biography, which may 
extend to a couple of volumes, and will be called 
“ Life and Letters of Thomas Davidson.” Towards the 
end of his life the “ Wandering Scholar ” initiated on the 
east side of New York an educational movement in which 
a large number of Jews speedily became interested, the 
magnetic personality and high character of the Scholar’s 
teaching resulting in the establishment of a Thomas 
Davidson Society, which is now a centre of influence in 
New York. Mr. Morris R. Cohen, a pupil of Davidson 
and president of this society, is preparing the biography. 

On October 19 Mr. John Lane will publish “ Gold, 
Frankincense and Myrrh and other Pageants,” by W. 
Graham Robertson, with twelve full-page illustrations in 
colour by the author; and "The DangervilleInheritance: 
a Detective Story,” by A. C. Fox-Davies. On October 21 
the same publisher will issue “ British Malaya,” an account 
of the origin and progress of British influence in Malaya, 
by Sir Frank Athelstane Swettenham, formerly Governor 
of the Straits Settlements. The object of this book is to 
record the exact circumstances which led to the British 
protection of that part of the Malay Peninsula now known 
as the Federated Malay States, and to describe in detail 
the gradual evolution of the system of administration. 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew and Co., Ltd., will publish on 
the 29th inst. a new book by Mr. Walter Emanuel, the 
author of "A Dog Day,” entitled, "The Dogs of War,” 
which has been running through the pages of Punch, and 
will now appear in book form, enlarged and with upwards 
of fifty illustrations (including twelve in colour) by Cedi 
Aldin. Another book for children promised by the same 
publishers is “ Mr. Punch’s Book of Birthdays,” by Olga 
Morgan and Harry Rountree. 

During the autumn Messrs. George Bell and Sons will 
publish a short treatise on modern theoretical electricity, 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, under the title “ Electrons.” This 
will be an expansion of a paper communicated by the 
author to the Institute of Electrical Engineers in the year 
1902, with additions which bring it fairly up to date. 

Messrs. Ginn and Company will publish shortly a new 
work by Mr. William J. Long, entitled “Brier Patch 
Philosophy,” by " Peter Rabbit.” 

Messrs. Routledge send us the following additions to 
their autumn announcements list: “Te Tohunga: The 
Ancient Legends and Traditions of the Maoris,” orally 
collected and pictured by W. Dittmer, with sixty illustra¬ 
tions; A Beckett’s “Comic History of England” : a re¬ 
print of the original 8vo edition, with all the original 
illustrations by John Leech; “ English-Greek Dictionary,” 
by S. C. Woodhouse; and Smedley’s “ Frank Fairlegh,” 
“ Lewis Arundel,” and " Harry Coverdale,” with all the 
original plates by George Cruikshank and “Phiz”; 
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Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, and “ Beowulf ”—translated, 
with notes, by Wentworth Huyshe (both in “The London 
Library ”); Sismondi’s “ History of the Italian Republics,” 
edited, from the original 14-vol. edition (hitherto un¬ 
translated), by Dr. W, Boulting (in “ The Library of His¬ 
torical and Standard Literature "; Berkeley’s “ Principles 
of Human Knowledge,” Cowley’s Essays, “ Grey's 
“Polynesian Mythology,” “The Hitopadesa” (a new 
translation, with notes, by B. Hale-Wortham), Hobbes’s 
"Leviathan,” Hume’s Essays, Lytton’s “Harold,” Pea¬ 
cock’s Poems, and the Spectator Essays, in six volumes 
(all in “ The New Universal Library ”); Beddoes’s Poetical 
Works, Peacock’s Poems,Thompson’s “The Seasons,” and 
“ The Castle of Indolence, and other iPoems ” (in “ The 
Muse’s Library); and nine volumes in “ The Miniature 
Reference Library: “Dictionary of Technical and 
Scientific Terms ” ; “ Dictionary of the Bible,” by A. M. 
Hyamson; “French and English Waistcoat Pocket 
Phrase-Book,” by J. W. Milligan; “Glossary to Shake¬ 
speare,” by J. A. Farquharson; “Historical Allusions," 
by Frank Mundell; “ Dictionary of Classical Mythology,” 
by J. H. Manson; “Who’s Who in Fiction ? a Dictionary 
of Noted Names in Novels, Tales, Romances, Poetry and 
Drama,” by H. Swan; “ Who Wrote That ? (Foreign 
Authors) ” by E. Latham and Muriel Curie ; and “ Who 
Wrote That ? (Classical Authors) ” by William Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

Messrs. H. R. Allenson announce for publication this 
autumn:—Fiction—“Slings of Fortune,” by Jonathan 
Nield. Children’s Books—“Five-Minute Stories” (one 
hundred short stories and poems), by Laura E. Richards; 
“ The Legend of the Silver Cup,” by George Critchley; 
“The Gold Thread,” by Dr. Norman Macleod—a new 
edition, with Introduction by Dr. Donald Macleod, and 
the full-page illustrations by McWhirter and others; 
and “The Silver Crown,” a book of fables by Laura 
E. Richards. Reprints—“Carmina Crucis,” by Dora 
Greenwell, re-edited, with an Introduction, by Miss C. L. 
Maynard; and “ Selected Poems from Dora Greenwell,” 
chosen and edited, with introduction by Miss C. L. 
Maynard. Theology*—“ Aspects of Life,” twelve sermons 
by Principal John Caird; “ The Unfolding Dawn,” 
sermons by Luther W. Caws; " After His Likeness: 
Hi oughts on the Christian Ideal ”—practical sermons on 
the Imitation of Christ, by J. W. Jack; and “The 
Meaning of Christ ”: studies in the Place of Jesus Christ 
in human thought and action, as shown in Dante, Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, Savonarola and Maszini, by 
the Rev. Richard Roberts. Devotional—" The Practice of 
the Presence of God,” by Brother Lawrence (new issue); 
“Great Souls at Prayer”: fourteen centuries of prayer, 
praise, and aspiration, from St. Augustine to Christina 
Rossetti and R. L. Stevenson, selected by M. W. Tileston, 
(new edition); and “Prayers and Meditations,” by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson (new edition, with additional prayers 
not before printed in a collected edition)* 

Among Messrs. Sherratt and Hughes’s autumn announce¬ 
ments are: “ The Church Plate of the City of Chester," 
by T. Stanley Ball; “The Art of the Victorian Stage,” 
by Alfred Darbyshire; “ Canon Peter Casolas’ Pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem in the year 1494,’’ by M. Newett; “Continua¬ 
tion Schools in England and Elsewhere,” by Michael 
E. Sadler; “ The Simple Plan ” (a novel); and “Cheshire 
Village Stories,” by W. V. Burgess. 

We are informed by Mr. Edward Arnold that the publi¬ 
cation of the Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill has 
been postponed till Monday, October 22. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MS. HOWITT AND “THE SECRET OF THE TOTEM " 

To the Editor, aj Thb Academy 

Sir,—I n “ The Secret of the Totem ” (pp. 197-200) I criticised parts 
oi a passage in Mr. Hamits “ Native Tribea of South East 


Australia " (p. 500). My criticism, made in the place referred to and 
elsewhere, is by me withdrawn, for it was based on my own miscon¬ 
struction of the passage in Mr. Howitt’s book. On reading 
Mr. Howitt’s reply to me in Folk Lore (June 1906). I wrote to that 
periodical, saying that I “ regretted my misapprehension of his 
page 500. . . and that I had "forwarded my correction to every 
quarter in which it is likely to be published ; had placed slips contain¬ 
ing the corrigendum in ‘The Secret of the Totem,’ and ‘The Euahlayi 
Tribe 1 and had withdrawn the criticism based on the misunderstand¬ 
ing." (Folk Lore xvii. 3, p. 291.) 

Mr. Howitt complains, in your columns, of my remark in the 
previous number of Folk Lore : “ We are here on the ground of facts 
carefully recorded, though strangely overlooked by Mr. Howitt. . . ." 
In the new number of Folk Lore (p. 290) I have pointed out that, in 
addition to my initial misconception of Mr. Howitt s meaning, another 
error was introduced by the misplaced comma, after “recorded," a 
coquille which escaped my correction, though it perverted my meaning, 
and, indeed, produced nonsense. The Editor of Folk Lore, in a foot¬ 
note, "apologises for the comma," but I must take the wyte of it 
on my own shoulders. If Mr. Howitt will oblige me by under¬ 
standing that I withdraw every word oi criticism which is contaminated 
by my initial misconstruction of bis meaning, I have, I hope, no 
more’ to do but to reiterate the expression of my regret that the 
error occurred. 

A. Lang. 

O.tober 7. 

DR. JOHNSON ON SACRED POETRY 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir, —With reference to Dr. Johnson's odd prejudice against sacred 
poetry, which is a subject of comment in your review of " The 
Treasury of Sacred Song," it may be of interest to your readers to be 
reminded of at least two passages in " The Lives of the Poets " where 
he maintains this view with characteristic force. Of Denham he 
writes : " He made a metrical version of the Psalms of David, In this 
attempt he has failed; but, in sacred poetry who has succeeded?" 
And of Dr. Watts: “ His devotional poetry is, like that of others, un¬ 
satisfactory. The paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition, 
and the sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative 
diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have done better than others 
what no man has done well." 

Can any good Johnsonian tell me whether Johnson had read George 
Herbert, and, if so, does he anywhere express any opinion on his 
sacred poems ? I cannot recollect his doing so, and.my " Boswell" lacks 
an index. It is to be presumed, if he makes no mention of Herbert 
anywhere, that he judged him also to have failed in this particular 
field—however mistaken such a judgment may appear to us to-day. 
For it is not easy to suppose that Herbert's poetry was unknown to 
him. 

H. C. Minchin. 

October 7. 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — If “ snow falls melts " Is bad grammar, it is a mistake often 
committed by Scotchmen at the present day and by Burns, as for in¬ 
stance in the end of "The Twa Dogs”: "There’s some exceptions, 
man and woman "and by Shakespeare, as pointed out in Abbott’s 
“Shakespearean Grammar" § 333. 

But the inflection in -s in such cases should rather be regarded as 
a survival of the old northern plural in -s, which is commonly found 
in Middle English works composed in Scotland and the North of 
England. Many instances may be found in the poems of Dunbar, eg., 

“ As varlotis dois in France " 

“ Them helpes no conclusions slee.” 

Michael Macmillan. 

October 6 . 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the pleas for and against the revision of spelling one point 
is continually passed over; whether or not those letters summarily 
styled silent are entirely without their phonetic value in actual 
practice. It is easy tor reformers to persuade their following of the 
advisability of like spelling for sounds and syllables which to them are 
homonymous when even the supporters of the old order are ignorant of 
the extent of their possible loss. The truth is, too few of us regard 
language as heard and uttered sound, capable of infinite evolution in 
accordance with the exigencies of its day ; too many of us try to cir¬ 
cumscribe it by the limits of its written token, confounding the symbol 
with the living principle symbolised. Our speech, gathered from many 
sources, contains ghosts and shades of sounds needing not less but 
more complexity of spelling to indicate them fully, but as speech con¬ 
tinually evolves owing to its compulsory currency the full indication of 
it is not necessary, can indeed never be arrived at because of the 
essentially variable nature of language until the language has 
become practically dead. Therefore a temporary symbolism is all 
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that should be aimed at, not a scientific theory of spelling based 
on the pronunciation of to-day to which the pronunciation of 
to-morrow is expected to conform. Also the question arises 
■whether any newly suggested theory can express even the sounds of 
to-day; for, as elocutionists know, our present much-cavilled-at 
system of spelling is wonderfully efficient, and anything conciser must 
dose some capability for denoting those subtle distinctions of pro¬ 
nunciation in which English is so rich. German and Italian have 
indeed arrived at simple orthography, but both these tongues are of 
less mixed origin than ours and therefore of less variety, and have in 
addition a certain decadent tendency to lose sounds by the assimilation 
of letters which with us are mercifully quite defined; as, for instance, 
the assimilation in German of g and k, t and i. And this is an evil to 
be feared with simplified spelling, because the spread of lettered 
education has to some extent taught men to speak as they write. It 
would probably be in vowel sounds that English would lose most, 
because it contains so many more than the alphabet contains vowels, 
at present generally indicated by the conjunction of vowel with vowel, 
or vowel with modifying consonant combined with a silent vowel; t.g., 
the 0 in how, or, and alone. It would also lose in that breathing which 
can hardly be said to be audible of such letters as the gh in through, or 
in light ; which, in spite of all that has been said to the contrary, have 
an influence on speech. To the mental ear at least there is a value 
attached to such so-called silent letters which affects stress and rhythm 
vitally ; and as the cultured may speak as they write so will they con¬ 
sequently write as they wish their words to be spoken. The music of 
a poem written under the present system of orthography would under 
the orthography proposed have no written token, and its correct 
delivery would have to depend on intuition or tradition. 

The historic and etymological interest of the old spelling, with its 
interwoven charm of a race’s varied growth become articulate from 
age to age, has been admitted ; aud lovers of literature feel how much 
of subtlety and delicacy may be lost by the removal of letters which 
carry in themselves the scent of use in many centuries, but they feel 
it sentimentally for the most part, deprecatingly, as though bewailing 
the glamour of a superannuated system. Very few reason further and 
consider whether or not there is any present point in the maintenance 
of our familiar orthography. They do not realise that, consciously or 
not, those "silent” letters and apparently accidental variations of 
spelling exercise a definite though infinitesimal difference in the 
duration and pronunciation of a syllable. Unfortunately this is too 
seldom noticeable in common speech, for few of us employ beauty of 
diction, but to the actor, the orator and the poet they may be in¬ 
valuable. It is a commonplace that in lovely diction one should hear 
not only every word but every letter of the word. This does not mean 
a necessity for pronouncing “honest’’ or "often” literally; but it 
does imply a lingering, which is hardly more than a thought, over the 
silent letters. A conscientious spelling-reformer would probably 
state that under the .present plan “ word ” is pronounced as it would 
be if spelt “ wurd ” or “werd"; but the student of diction knows 
better. There is a fulness in the 0 vowel which the u and e lack. 
“Tongue” written "tung” must, if faithfully pronounced according 
to its spelling, lose both in the vowel and in a certain stress on the 
final obvious articulation. 

There is also the point, debateable between Northerners and 
Southerners, which would have to be settled before phonetic spelling 
could be adopted, whether the r in “ word “and "cord " is simply a 
•modifier of the vowel, or whether it should be lightly touched upon as 
a consonant. 

Probably by the lay mind the final letter of " colour,” “ whether," 
etc., is considered silent, but this is an easily refutable mistake. 
Then there is the fulness of sound in the ou of “colour” which 
cannot be expressed by the same token as the e in “ latter." Again, 
there is a fuller inflection, and the fraction of a moment’s more linger¬ 
ing on “were" than there would be if it were spelt “wer." These 
are a few of many instances which prove the danger our language 
would run ofbecoming thinned and attenuated with a simplified spell¬ 
ing, for the next generation would probably lose its tradition of the 
varying sounds, and loss of variety cripples the music of speech. If 
words such as these are to be subjected to revision it can only be done 
satisfactorily by adding to our alphabet the many letters needed for 
their scientifically written indication. 

Now the present advocates of reform are all for simplification, but 
by it they would probably impoverish most disastrously the possi¬ 
bilities of modern English. More than most other much-spoken 
European languages English is still developing and changing. It was 
a complete and noble language in the sixteenth century, it is another 
to-day, and, if destructive science is not allowed to intervene, it may 
become another to-morrow. The music of it for literary purposes is 
practically unlimited, for it has adopted and adapted so many sounds 
from so many lands. Might not the proposed binding of it down 
break its further flight ? The art of a language, like other arts, has 
generally culminated when it is reduced to a system. 

There is, of course, the point of view of English as a language for 
foreigners, but this should not be considered, properly. A tongue is 
primarily for the nation which gave it birth, and that it is spoken by 
foreigners at all is a transitional occurrence, dependent on commercial 
or dynastic importance, of little real moment. The supremacy of a 
country is not affected by the simplicity or complexity of its speech or 
orthography, and international intercourse can be maintained on a 
slight vocabulary. Judged from a higher platform our language is 
more likely to endure as a classic among languages if we cling as 
heretofore to the variety which makes accuracy of expression possible. 

If we eliminate we must lose some power of; signifying the sounds of 


our speech, we sacrifice a part of our national inheritance and retro¬ 
gress towards the unsubtlety of a dead and formulated tongue. 
Imagine such a poem as Keats’s "Ode to the Nightingale" written 
with the proposed revised spelling ! What clinging cadences, what 
imperceptible breath of music would it not lose 1 The thought-borne 
“silent" letters are sweet with the sweetness of unheard melody, 
faint with beauty. That is why poetic speakers must appreciate the 
value of the individual word and letter; the rhythm of the phrase is 
insufficient. The inspired orator may produce his effects by stress of 
| thought in imperfect English, but the reciter of beautiful words must 
do justice to the very juxtaposition of the vowels and consonants. 

Without a special gift, perhaps the only people who have the 
instinctive love of letters are those who learned to read very young. 
Easy and correct spelling comes naturally to the early reader, whilst 
bad spellers almost invariably have learned reading late ; that is, after 
five years old. There is much to be said for the old plan of teaching a 
child its alphabet as its first game; and then on through stories of 
short words until at the age of four or five it reads for its own amuse¬ 
ment. A child that loves reading can so easily be led to educate 
itself, and self-education is the only kind that really counts. But 
nowadays we systematically render our children trivial-minded by 
kindergarten and other methods, we premeditatedly incapacitate them 
for self-development by letting them learn to work and play in the 
schoolroom instead of in the nursery, and then when we find that the 
average child of eight can hardly spell at all (and if it can't at eight it 
probably won’t at eighteen, or eighty!) we come to the conclusion 
that English orthography should be revised according to the limitations 
we have created. 

Gladys Jones. 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of Tub Academy 

Sir, —I beg to thank Mr. Mayhewfor hiz practical sujestionz for the 
introducshonov fonetic speling, altho I doo not think ther wud beany 
need for the old and the new spelingz to be plaist in paralel columz. 
If the new leterz wer indicated and their equivalents in the old speling 
wer plaist at the bottom ov eachpaje, this wud be asufishent kee. I 
remember Sir Isaac Pitman giving me copiez ov “ The Spiritual 
Columbus,” a sketch ov Emanuel Swedenborg, printed in a 
graduated fonetic stile, the new fonotypic leterz wer introdused 
gradualy, with a foot-note ov explanashon at the bottom ov the paje. 

I gave a copy to a frend, he past it on to hiz sister, and she red it thru, 
without notising the new caracterz, until she had finisht the book. 
This explodes the so-calld dificulty ov reeding fonetic type. Further, 
if haaf-an-our wer spent in lerning the new caracterz ther wud be no 
need for paralel columz, graduated steps, or foot notes. 

Let us hope the ashurausov Via Media wil help to giv quiet to the 
fearful. In aul ajez the aprehenshonz and profesiez ov evil ov 
ultra-conservativz hav playd a larj part, seldom, if ever realized. 
Mr. John Morley'z advise iz—not to baleev the “ profets." 

Iz Mr. F. W. T. Lange not too aprehensiv, and did he re-reed hiz 
oan leter ? With hiz great experiens he seemz to be fihting against 
hiz reezon and his sentiment. Ther iz litl or no chans ov fonetic 
speling becuming the standard notashon for ordinary use for jenera- 
shonz. Our extreem conservatizm wil never permit it, altho its intro- 
ducshon wud create littl if any more disturbans than the first and 
subsequent developments ov the Simplified Spelling Boord wil 
ocazhon. It wud be beter—az Mr. G. Bernard Shaw sujests—wer we 
to take the bul by the hornz and adopt it strait of. After that " red 
ruin, and breaking up"—ov everything. Perhaps—not. Aul that 
the most radical can expect iz the gradual modificashon ov our ritten 
formz and the introducshon ov a fonetic alfabst into scoolz, for 
tuisohnal purposes. The familiarity and reezonableness ov this wil 
beget a demand for practical fonetics for daily use, which a sub¬ 
sequent jenerashon wil hav to consider and meet, when Mr. Lange 
and the rest ov us ar ded and gon. 

Mr. Lange clingz to the historic side ov ritten speech. Whot haz 
made history, stability or chanje? Insted ov destroying history, 
fonetic speling, wer it adopted, wud furnish Mr. Lange with adishonal 
food wherwith to feed his historic craving. Sentiment haz com - 
pleetly captured Mr. Lange, or he wud never hav committed himself 
to such an absurd statement—that fonetic speling wud empty our 
langwaje ov its asosiashonz with the past and cauz our literature to 
becum a elozed book to the masses. I cannot imajin that Mr. Lange 
beleevz this. That the introducshon ov sum 12 or 14 new caracterz, 
closely ailed to existing leterz wud swomp our literature, that the 
resoarses ov typic injenuity and the wit ov man wud be dried up, and 
that we shud be without a book to reed, iz too monstrus to entertain. 
Mr. Lange protests too much. 

Mr. Lange afirmz most peepl prefer to reed the Bible, Shakespear, 
Milton, etc., in the orijinal Doo they ? Whot vershonz ov the Bible 
ar preferd—the Hebraic, the Vatican, the Sinaitic, the Alexandrian, 
the Beza, St. Jerome's, King Alfred’z, Elfric's, Wyclifs, or Tyndal’z ? 
How many First Folio edishonz ov Shakespear haz he found in 
Librariez, in the palases ov the great, or in the cottej homes ov 
England ? If the demand for orijinals iz real, it must hav been met, 
to the joy ov Christie and long prices, or the preferens for them iz 
just a fansiful figment on Mr. Lange’z part, that first edishonerz are 
stil hunting in a scanty feeld, and that ordinary mortalz ar content with 
current edishonz, and manaje to doo the wurk ov the wurld just az wel 
ai the “ orijinal ’’ readers. 

H. Drummond. 

Hattonrle-Hole., 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 
To tht Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The lines Marlowe puts into the mouth of “ Tamburlaine the 
Great," as to his project of cutting a channel from near Alexandria to 
the Red Sea, may rather be regarded as reminiscent than prophetic. 
Marlowe was not unacquainted with classic, or mediaeval lore, and 
must have known that such waterways as his Scythian hero suggests, 
had been constructed by the ancient Egyptian monarchs; by the 
Roman rulers of Egypt, and finally, by its Arab conquerors. The 
last canal was destroyed by Caliph Ali Mansoor in 767. It is stated 
that Napoleon had the isthmus surveyed with a view to reconstructing 
the canal but was dissuaded by his engineers. 

Gothe, who, by the way, was an admiring student of Marlowe, was 
often unfortunate in having his best suggestions, "stolen by the 
ancients.’’ 

J. H. Ingram. 

October 9 . 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is remarkable that the London County Council has, ever 
since its creation, had a wonderful knack of doing the wrong thing. 
Its latest action is, however, about the worst I ever beard of. The 
London County Council is perfectly justified in wishing to build 
itself a grand ornate hall on the south side of Westminster Bridge, 
but instead of straight-away commissioning one of the many capable 
English architects to undertake the design, I hear that the Council 
has actually determined to open a competition, in which foreigners 
are to be asked to participate! Could unpatriotism go further 
than this ? What a disgrace it would be to England, and to London 
in particular, if by any chance a foreigner were to win the 
competition, and an alien structure were set down to face the quiet 
serenity of Westminster Palace in the heart of the Empire I The 
possibility of such a thing is too awful to contemplate, and it must not 
happen. 

Algernon Ashton, 

October 8. 


Meade, L. T. The Hill-Top Girl. 8X5}. Pp. 405. Chambers, 6s. 

Fenn, G. Manville. 'TentionI 7}x5J. Pp. 411. Chambers, 5s. 

Finnemore, John. Foray and Fight. 7$ X5J. Pp. 315. Chambers, 3s. 6d- 

Baldwin, May. Dora; A High School Girl. 7$ X 54. Pp. 319. Chambers, 
3s. 6d. 

Whishaw, Fred. The Boys of Brierley Grange. 7IX 5J. Pp.316. Chambers, 
3s. 6d. 

Finnemore, John. The Empire's Children. 7$ x 5. Pp. 388. Chambers, 
2s. 6d. 

Townsbend, Dorothea. A Saint George of King Charles's Days. 8x5. 
Pp. 324. S. P. C. K., 2s. 

Allen, Phoebe. Granfer Garland. 8x5. Pp. 315. S.P.C.K., as. 

Marchant, Bessie. Athabasca Bill. 8x5. Pp. 330. S.P.C.K.,as. 

The Sunday at Home, 1905-11)06. 10J X 7J. Pp. 1004 R.T.S., n.p. 

The Boys' Own Annual, 1905-1906. 114x84. Pp. 834. R.T.S., 8s. 

The Girls' Own Annual, 1905-1906. 11J-8J. Pp. 832. R.T.S., 8s. 

FICTION. 

Hope, Anthony. Sophy of Kravonia. With 16 full-page illustrations by 
Fred Pegram. 7J x 5. Pp. 398. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 6s. (See p. 365.) 

Sheppard, Alfred Tresidder. Funning Horse Inn. 7! x jJ, Pp. 416. Mac¬ 
millan, 6s. 

Simpson, Violet A. Occasion s Forelock. 7j x 5$. Pp. 354. Arnold, 6s. 

Compton, Herbert. To Defeat the Ends of Justice. x 5. Pp- 312- 
Chatto tk Windus, 6s. 

[Here and there the author reveals an imagination almost equal to 
Stevenson’s, but his novel is a thing of shreds and patches. “ General 
Faloon " belongs to comic opera; and the opening chapters might have 
been written by the brothers Melville. The author .might ihave made a 
good writer for boys.] 

Somerville, E. IE, ; and Ross, Martin. Some Irish Yesterdays. Illustrated 
by E. CE. Somerville. 7t x sJ. Pp. 249. Longmans, 6s. 

Hamilton, M. The First Claim. 7| x 5. Pp. 315. Methuen, 6s. 

Rorison, Edith S. The Swimmers. 8 x 5J. Pp. 402. Heinemann, 6s. 

Truscott, L. Parry. The Marriage of Aminta. 8 x 5$. Pp. 340. Black¬ 
wood, 6s. 

Griffin, E. Aceituna. A Servant of the King. 7|xsi- Pp. 304. Blackwood' 
6s. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

AST. 

Leonardo da Vinci's Hole Books, arranged and rendered into English with 
Introductions by Edward McCurdy. 8j x 6. Pp. xiv, 389. Duckworth, 
8s. net. 

[All passages of philosophical, artistic or literary interest have been 
selected, and from the scientific writings a few of more general interest 
or serving to illustrate Leonardo's method of exposition. The thirteen 
illustrations are mainly studies of anatomy, flowers and drapery.] 

Phythian, J. E. George Frederick Watts. With 32 illustrations. 64x44. 
Pp. 191. E, Grant Richards, as. net. 

Tompkins, Herbert W. In Constable's Country. With many reproductions 
from bis paintings. 9x64. Pp. 264. Dent.12s.6d.net. 

BIOGBAPHY AND ME MOTHS. 

Walker, Williston. John Calvin : The Organiser of Reformed Protestantism, 
1509-1564. Heroes of the Reformation series. 8 x jJ. Pp. 456. 
Putnams, 6s. 

[The author dwells on Calvin's training, spiritual development, and con¬ 
structive work, rather than on the minutiae of his Genevan contests, or 
the smaller details of his relations to the spread of the Reformation in 
the various countries to which his influence extended.] 

Stoker, Brant. Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving, a vols. 9J x 6. 

Pp. 760. Heinemann, 35s. net. (See p. 369.). 

De La Warr, Constance, Countess. A Twice-Crowned Queen; Anne oj 
Brittany. 9 x jf. Pp. aa8. Nash, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Flight of Marie Antoinette. From the French of G. Lenotre, by Mrs. 
Randolph Stawell. With over fifty illustrations. 9 x 6$. Pp. 340. 
Heinemann, 10s. net. 

Manuals, Sir Frank T. Molilre. Miniature Series of Great Writers. 
6^x4. Pp. 128. Bell.is.net. 

[Chapters on Molfere’s Life, Molfere’s Works, Molfere’s Art, "Le 
Misanthrope," and a short bibliographical note.] 

Lydekker, R. Sir William Flower. 7$ x s- Pp- 19*. English Men of 
Science series. Dent, as. 6d. net. 

[Deals with the scientific rather than with the social and personal side of 
Sir William Flower's career.] 

Williams, J. E. Hodder. The Life of Sir George Williams. 8J X 5J. 
Pp. 356. Hodder A Stoughton, 6s. 

[The life of the ’’ Father of the Young Men's Christian Association.”] 

GHTLDBEN’S BOOKS. 

Nesbit, E. The Story of the A mulet. With 48 illustrations by H. R. Millar. 
8x5. Pp. 374. Unwin, 6s. 

The Old-Man Book. Rhymes by R. P. Stone ; illustrated by C. G. Holme. 
10X7I. Pp. 71. Lane, 3s. 6d. 

The Chilis Own Magaxine. Seventy-th ird annual volume, 84 x 6J. 

- Pp. 148. Illustrated. Sunday School U nion, is. 

Young England. Twenty-seventh annual volume, 1905-6. Illustrated. 
11x8. Pp. 484. Sunday School Union, 5s. 


Battersby, H. F. Prevost (Francis Prevost). The Avenging Hour. 8 x 5J. 
Pp. 347. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

MacCatthy. Justin Huntly. The Illustrious O'Hagan. 8 x si- Pp. 319. 
Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

Cutting, Mary Stuart. Little Stories af Courtship. x 5. Pp. 333. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

Oxenbam, John. A Princess of Vascovy. Her Trials and Troubles, 
Her Adventures and Misadventures, and where they Brought Her. 
With illustrations by Frances Ewan. 7J x 3. Pp. 428. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s. 

Silberrad, U. L. The Second Book of Tobiah. 7J x jJ. Pp. 390. Hodder 
A Stoughton, 6s. 

Jepson, Edgar. The Triumph of Tinker. Being some Further Adventure 5 
of the Admirable Tinker, Child of the World. 7$ x 5. Pp. 275. 
Hodder A Stoughton, 6s. 

HISTOBY. 


Snider, Denton J. The American Ten Years’ War, 1855-1865. 8 x 54. 

Pp. 527. St. Louis : Sigma Publishing Co., n.p. 


La Nation Beige, 1850-1905. Conferences Jubilaires faiies 4 l'Exposition 
Universelle et Internationale de Lfege en 1905. 10J x 7. Lfege ; 

Desoer, iaf. 50. 

LITEBATTTBE. 


Munro, H.A. J. Translations into Latin and Greek Verse. With a pre¬ 
fatory note by J. D. Duff, and a portrait. 8Jx6. Pp. 113. Arnold 
5s. net. 

[These translations were printed in the autumn of 1884 and the copies 
were distributed by the author among his friends. In the reprint before 
us a few slight changes are introduced from Munro’s own copy of the 
original edition, and two translations have been added at the end. Some 
were printed separately before 1884, mainly in Sabrina Corolla and in 
Holden's Folia Silvula, but these were much changed before their 
second appearance. We shall return to the book later.] 

The Vita Huova and Cantoniere of Dante. The Temple Classics. 6x4- 
Pp. 357. Dem, is. 6d. net. 

(The Temple Classics Dante, begun by the issue of the Paradiso (1899), is 
completed by this volume. Mr. Thomas Oiley is responsible for both 
text and translation, except those of the Cantoni, which are contributed 
by Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed.] 

Lewis, Charlton. The Principles of English Verse. 7I x 54. Pp. 143. Bell, 
5s. net. 

Jusserand, J. J. A Literary History of the English People. Book iv.— 
From the Renaissance to the Civil War. 9x6. Pp. 551. Unwin, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Quesnerie, G. de la ; and Bastide, Ch. The English Language. History— 
Word making—Synonyms—Spelling. With exercises and index. Classes 
du premier et du second cycles. Enseignement secondaire des jeunes 
filles. 7j x 4!. Pp. 88. Paris : Paulin, ilr. 20. 

Kilbourne, Frederick W. Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. 
7l x Si- Pp- <9°- Boston : The Poet Lore Company, $1.50. 

An Anthology of Australian Verse. Edited by Bertram Stevens. 6f x 4$. 
Pp, 300. Macmillan, as. 6d. net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Conrad, Joseph. The Mirror of the Sea. Memories and impressions. 
7} x sj. Pp. 306. Methuen, 6s. 

Baynes, Herbert. The Way of the Buddha. 6JX5. Pp. 133. Wisdom of 
the East series. Murray, as. net. 

[Appendix : Samskrt and PAli Texts of Works Translated or Referred to 
in the Treatise.] 

Schooling, John Holt. The British Trade Year-Book, 1906. Covering the 
twenty-six years 1880-1905. and showing the course of trade. With aai 
tables, each containing several sections of British or of international 
trade, and 75 diagrams. Second year of issue. 10x7. Pp. xxxii, 384. 
Murray, 10s. 6d. 

[Chapters on: Imports; Exports; Bullion and Specie; The Excess of 
Imports; Manufactured Goods; Our Trade with Foreign Countries; 
Foreign Countries' Imports; Taxes on Imports; Our Trade with 
British Colonies; British Colonies' Imports; Colonial Taxes on Imports, 
etc.; An International Comparison of Imports and Exports; The Lead¬ 
ing Articles of Export; and Sellers in Foreign Markets. Five appendices.] 

Burrill, Katharine. Loose Beads. “ Life's free beauty, its loose beads, with 
no straight string running through." 74 x 54. Pp. 233. Dent, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

[Essays on various subjects. Four have appeared in Chambers' Journals 

Pulitzer, Walter. Cosy Corner Confidences. 7$ x 34. New York : Dodge 
Publishing Co., n.p. (See p. .) 

Eliot, Charles W. Great Riches. 7I x 5J. Pp. 38. New York : Crowell, 
75 c - 

[Papers on "The Rich Man's Power," " The Children of the Very Rich,” 
etc.] 

Nicholson, J. S. The Relation of Rents, Wages and Profits in Agricul¬ 
ture, and their Bearing on Rural Depopulation. 7| x 5. Pp. 176. 
Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 

Parsons, John Denham. The Nature and Purpose of the Universe. 9} x6. 
Pp. 561. Unwin, 21s. net. 

POBTBY. 

Yeats, W. B. Poems, 1899-11)03. 7% X 5J. Pp. 280. Bullen, 6s. net. 

[A reprint of all the author's printed poems since the publication of " The 
Wind Among the Reeds," nearly seven years ago.] 

Symonds, Arthur. The Fool of the World, and other Poems. 84 X s|. 
Pp. 118. Heinemann, 5s. net. 

[Some of the shorter poems in this volume were printed in " A Book of 
Twenty Songs.”] 


BEPBINT8 AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into 
English verse by Edward FitzGerald. Introduction by C. K. Shorter. 
64x4. Pp. 68. Heinemann, 6d. net. 

[We should have imagined that at this date an introduction to Omar 
Khayy&m was superfluous. Fourteen pages, however, are prefixed to 
the present reprint, and from them the reader may learn much : that the 
" Rub&iy&t" has “eclipsed in fame the best-known poems of Longfellow 
and Tennyson—the favourite writers of verse within the memory of most 
of us," and a host of equally illuminating details. Perhaps the most 
thoughtful piece of criticism is that on page xi.: " A knowledge of the 
Persian language or an acquaintance with the Persian poet is as little 
required in reading Omar as is a knowledge of the original ' Gesta 
Danorum' of Saxo-Grammaticus in order to be able to appreciate Hamlet. 
We do not need to read the Bible story of the Creation in its original 
Hebrew in order to enjoy the ' Paradise Lost' of Milton" ! A portrait of 
FitzGerald is prefixed to the volume, though there is none of Mr. 
Shorter, whose work precedes the translator’s.] 

Trollope’s Barsetshire Novels.—Library Edition: Barchester Towers, with 
an introduction by Frederic Harrison ; and The Warden. 74 x 5. Each 
3s. 6d. net. The York Library : Barchester Towers, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Frederic Harrison ; and The Warden. 69 X 4I. Each as. net. 
Bell. 

[The same type has been used for both editions, without alteration in 
spacing or pagination.] 

Hogarth, D. G. Kinglake's " Eothen." With an introduction and notes by 
D. G. Hogarth. 7x4$. Pp. 295. Frowde, as. 6d. net. 

[Except where obviously wrong, the text of 1864 is adhered to in the 
present edition.] 

Poems of Coventry Patmore. With an introduction by Basil Champneys. 
7? x 54. Pp. 439. Bell, 6s. net. (See p. 366.) 

Nettleship, R. L. Memoir of Thomas Hill Green. With a short preface 
specially written for this edition by Mrs. T. H. Green. With portrait. 
8x 54. Pp. 251. Longmans, 4s. 6d. net. 

[Reprinted, with a few slight alterations, from " The Works of T. H. 
Green."] 

The Pembroke Booklets (First Series). V.— Robert Southwell ( Selected 
Poems ); Henry Constable (Pastorals and Sonnets ); William Drummond 
(Songs, Sonnets, etc.). Pp. 63. VI.— Thomas Lodge (Songs and Sonnets); 
Robert Green (Lyrics from Romances, etc.); Samuel Daniel (Selected 
Verse). Pp. 64. Each 7 x 44. Hull: Tutin, 4d. net each. 

Lawler, John. Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth Century 
(1676-1700). With a Chronological List of Book Auctions of the Period. 
Popular edition. The Book-Lover's Library. 6J x 44. Pp. 241. Elliot 
Stock, is. 6d. net. 

The Rule of Saint Benedict. Edited, with an English translation and 
explanatory notes, by Dr. Oswald Hunter Blair. Second edition, revised. 
74 x 5. Pp. 220. Sands, 3s. 6d. net. 

H. W. F. and F. G. F. The King’s English. Second Edition. 8x5$ 
Pp. 370. Oxford: Clarendon Pi ess, 5s. net. 


The Modem Cyclopedia. “ A handy book of reference on all subjects and for 
all readers.” Edited by Charles Annandale. New edition, revised and 
extended. Vol. i. A—Bla. 8J x 6J. Pp. 536. Gresham Publishing 
Co., n.p. 

[Articles contained in the earlier edition have been revised, and new ones 
have been added, and a supplement appended to each volume. A large 
number of new iljustrations have been inserted.] 

Carey, Rosa Noucbette. At the Moorings. 7IX5. Pp. 451. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. 

The Works of Mrs. Gaskell: Ruth, and other Tales. The Knutsford 
Edition. In eight volumes—vol. iii. 74 x 54. Pp. 557. Smith, Elder, 
4s. 6d. net. 

[See the Academy of August 25, p. 186. Vol. iii. contains: “ Ruth"; 
"Cumberland Sheep-Shearers" ; " Modern Greek Songs” ; "Company 
Manners" ; " Bessy's Troubles at Home" ; and “ Hand and Heart."] 

Brassey, the Hon. T. A. Problems of Empire. Papers and addresses. 
Popular edition. 8f x 5!- Pp. 218. Humphreys, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Reprinted articles, speeches and letters on Imperial Federation ; Imperial 
Defence; and Imperial Preference ] 

"Grey, Vivian"; and Tylee, Edward S. Boy and Girl: should they be 
Educated Together T A study of the principle and methods of co-educa¬ 
tion. 64x4. Pp. 72. Simpkin, Marshall, is. net. 

SCIENCE. 

Massee, George. Text-book of Fungi, including Morphology, Physiology, 
Pathology, Classification, etc. 8x5. Pp. 437. Duckworth, 6s. net. 

Gill, Richard. The CHCl% Problem. 7J x 54. Pp. lxxvi, 597. 2 vols. Vol. i. 
—Analysis ; Vol. 2—Physiological Action. Blackwood, 10s. net. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Bosanquet, Helen. The Family. 9 X5J. Pp. 344. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 

[An estimate of the meaning and importance of the Family as an institution 
in human society.] 

Baskerville, Beatrice C. The Polish few. His Social and Economical Value. 
9x6. Pp. 336. Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Brierley, J. Religion and Experience. 8 x 54. Pp. 310. Clarke, 6s. 

["A study of religion from the standpoint of experience.”] 

Vianney, Joseph. The Blessed Jdhn Vianney, Curl tCArs, Patron of Parish 
Priests. Translated by C. W. W. 74 x4J. Pp. an. Duckworth, 3s. 

The Expository Times. Edited by James Hastings. Vol. xvii. October 
1905—September 1906. 94 x 74. Pp. 568. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 
7s. 6d. 

Watson, Frederick. Inspiration. 84x6. Pp. 248. S.P.C.K., 45. 

Abbott, Edwin A. Silanus the Christian. 94 x 5. Pp. 368. Black, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

[An endeavour to show, " in a general and popular way—on psychological, 
historical, and critical grounds—how the rejection of the claim made by 
most Christians that their Lord is miraculous, may be compatible with a 
frank and full acceptance of the conclusion that he is, in the highest 
sense, divine.”] 

McKim, Randolph H. The Problem of the Pentateuch. An examination of 
the Results of the Higher Criticism. With a foreword by the Dean of 
Canterbury. x s 4 - Pp. 136. Longmans, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Three lectures on the Reinecker Foundation delivered at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary in December 1905.] 

A Little Book of the Inner Life. By a Monk. 64x4. Pp. 66. Sands, 
is. net. 

[“ Written by a monk of the old school. The manuscript is in the 
possession of a Benedictine Convent in England, and is now published 
for the first time."] 

Fraser, J. G. Adonis; Altis; Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental 
Religion. 9 x 5j. Pp. 339. Macmillan, 10s. net. 

[" In studying afresh these three Oriental worships," says the author, “ I 
have paid more attention than formerly to the natural features of the 
countries in which they arose, because I am more than ever persuaded 
that religion, like all other institutions, has been profoundly influenced 
by physical environment.” These studies are an expansion of the 
corresponding sections in ‘ 1 The Golden Bough,” and they will form 
part of the third edition of that work, on the preparation of which, we 
are glad to learn. Dr. Fraser has been engaged for some time.] 

TOPOGBAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Sherring, Charles A. Western Tibet and the British Borderland; the 
Sacred Country of Hindus and Buddhists, with an account of the 
Government, Religion, and Customs of the People. With a chapter by 
T. G. Longstaff describing an attempt to climb Gurla Mandhata Illus¬ 
trations and maps. 10 x 64 - Pp. 376- Arnold, 21s. net. 

[Deals at some length with the legends, religions, customs, superstitions 
and beliefs of the Tibetans and neighbouring tribes.] 

Thompson, P. A. Lotus Land. 94 x 6. Pp. 312. Werner Laurie, 16s. net. 

[" Being an Account of the Country and the People of Southern Siam." 
Profusely illustrated. The greater part of the introduction consists of a 
historical sketch of Siam ; for the rest, the author has “ tried to give a 
faithful account of the peasantry," among whom he lived for three 
years.] 

Del Mar, Walter. The Romantic East: Burma, Assam, and Kashmir. 
With 64 fitll-page illustrations from photographs. 9 x 54. Pp. an. 
Black, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Completes the series of book on the East which Mr. Del Mar commenced 
with Around the World Through Japan." The author is an excellent 
guide, and the traveller to Burma, Assam, or Kashmir will do well to 
provide himself with the book. But was the frontispiece portrait 
necessary ?] 
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THE BOOKSHELF 

Mr John Lank sends ns a new edition of the English translation of 
Oscar Wilde’s Salomt (10s. 6d. net) with the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley and " a note on ' Salome ”’ by Mr. Robert Ross. Mr. Ross’s 
note is not an appreciation of the play:. it is a brief history of its 
reception in England, where it was cordially disliked, and abroad 
where it is much admired, and frequently acted. Richard Strauss, as 
Mr Ross makes clear, made an opera of it^—of “Salome’’ and 
nothing else, though there have been attempts in England to diminish 
the composer’s debt to the dramatist. In England the performances 
of the play have been but two. It was forbidden, as all will remember, 
by the Censor when Mme. Bernhardt, for whom it was written, 
proposed to play it in French in London: since then it has been 
played by the New Stage Club in May 1905, and again by the 
Literary Theatre Club in 1906. Mr. Ross’s note contains one or two 
interesting quotations from the author’s letters and conversation ; one 
from a letter being most characteristic; when the play was produced 
in Paris with great success, the author wrote from prison : “ I wish I 
could feel more pleasure, but I seem dead to all emotions except those 
of anguish and despair. . . . Try and see what Lemaltre, Bauer, and 
Sarcey said of ' Salome.' " There is no use now in attempting to alter 
the common English opinion : those who admire the play will be glad 
to have this beautiful edition, those who do not will not be persuaded 
to try again. English criticism has not shown itself to advantage in 
this matter. It is a pity that those who dealt the heavy-handed 
attacks on an extraordinarily beautiful, if unwholesome, piece of work, 
did not realise that the last word of criticism had been said by the 
illustrator. We know of no more cruel, more fiendish comment on 
Salome than Aubrey’s Beardsley's drawings. Just because he understood 
where others did not, because he saw to the full the beauty of what 
others thought at least merely foolish, his sympathetic mind was able 
to sum up the faults and merits of the work and to express at the same 
time the spirit of the artist himself. In all art there is no more extra¬ 
ordinary instance of combined collaboration and criticism; the 
infernal wit of the drawings mocks at the very beauty which they 
translate with consummate sympathy and skill. 

Alexander Petofi. Pott of the Hungarian IVar of Independence. By 
A. B. Yolland. (Budapest: Franklin Society.)—New works about 
Petofi are appearing continually, but so many new facts concerning 
him continue to come to light and his idiosyncrasies are always being 
regarded from such varied standpoints, that there may be raisons d'etre 
for all of them. The latest book on the subject which has reached us 
is by Dr. Yolland, author of a work in Hungarian on the foreign 
translations and translators of Petofi and of an English-Hungarian 
dictionary, now in the press. Dr. Yolland does not really deal so 
much in the present brochure with Petfifi’s position towards the War of 
Independence, as with his place in the world’s literature. He is 
property desirous of remedying the deplorable ignorance of the 
English, even amongst our literary people, as to the nature and 
position of-the great Hungarian poet’s work. He animadverts upon 
the fact that of a poet of the very highest rank, a man who, if 
not as Dr. Yolland claims, the compeer of Dante and Shake¬ 
speare, is certainly one of the greatest lyrical poets known, the very 
name, much less the writings, is scarcely recognised in England, 
deeply though he be reverenced by other races no more akin to 
Hungarians than are the English. It is true Hungarian is not easy to 
acquire; its grammar is complicated and its vocabulary is amazingly 
copious,’but these difficulties are not insurmountable: it is a living 
language, with a fine, prolific literature, and it has an advantage over 
the Russian, Greek, German, and Oriental languages in being written 
and printed’ in Latin characters. There are no subtleties about 
Petofl's work. His poetry bursts forth in strains of even less premedi¬ 
tated art than Shelley’s, but it is no commonplace, conventional 
rhyming. He is too natural and too national to have been modified 
by any model, and, although he was conversant with and adtnired 
intensely the poets of other races, his poetry is quite uninfluenced by 
them. He appertains to no school or class. His works are as varied, 
and as different from one another as they are original and uncon¬ 
taminated by the published thoughts of other men. He was a creative 1 
genius and could delineate a typical being in a few words; embody an 
immortal thought in one line. That he was the laureate of the War 
of Independence is true; and his national anthem, Talpra Magyar,” 
and his patriotic lays aroused the nation as much as the eloquence 
of Kossuth, ” the greatest orator of the age,” but that was only one 
manifestation of'tbe poet's powers, and it is impossible to believe—it is 
contrary to proof—that Petofi’s genius world have remained dormant, 
or his poetry have been suppressed, whatever circumstances may 
have environed him. The national melancholy of his race permeates 
his song, but it is lit up at times by flashes of humour, of humour 
often mordantlv sarcastic. He was the embodied spirit of his 
ronirtrv • there never breathed a poet so representative of a race—so 
characteristic of its type and class, as Petofi. 

Unhistoru Acts: soma records of Early Friends in North-east Yorkshire. 
By George Baker. (London : Headley Bros. 7s. 6d. neb)—Mr. Baker s 
record while principally intended lor members of his own family and 
religions Society, is so packed with quaint detail accumulated from 
many sources that it is of wider interest. The period covered is not 
strictly indicated in the sab-title, since the livee of its “ three genera¬ 
tions” of Yorkshire fanners cover the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The picture of yeoman life at Honeybee Ntert, Danbydale 


during the early years of the last century is full of quiet charm. It has 
its pages of storm also, which tell bow the moorland Quaker home 
was beset by a malignant smuggler, how the neighbours shared in 
keeping watch against the marauder, and eventually prevailed upon 
the owner to allow them to make use of fire-arms. After a series of 
adventures the harassed family was relieved by its enemy’s dis¬ 
appearance : " whether he was seized by a press-gang in one of the 
seaport towns, or whether he went another voyage and never returned, 
is almost equally likely to have been the case, but rumour has it that 
he became a changed character and developed into a local preaoher. 

. . .’’ The most striking person in the book is Josbna Hediey, " Uncle 
Jossy ” as he was called, who died at Thirsk in 1856. As years passed, 
says the annalist, “ he seems to have become more obstinate and self- 
willed, due probably in part to his increasing deafness. Some few of 
a later generation may still remember him as an old man, dressed in 
knee-breeches and gaiters, rather below medium stature, hard of 
hearing, preferring his old armchair in the corner of the kitchen to a 
more dignified seat in the farmhouse parlour. Even in his old age he 
liked to be helping amongst the farm stock, especially the sheep, and 
much preferred ewes’ milk in his own basin to milk from the ordinary 
sources of supply. He took upon himself the post of supervisor of 
his nieces’ reading, who would doubtless have preferred to choose 
their own books without his censorship, but,” adds Mr. Baker with a 
charming inconsequence, “ those who knew him best seem to have 
loved him most.” He was the enemy of all who infringed upon the 
public rights, and used to say, when a declaration of ” No road ’’ sought 
to prevent bis wanderings : •' No one would have taken the trouble to 
put up such a notice unless there had been a road." We can well 
believe that his deafness, as Mr. Baker remarks, ” increased the diffi¬ 
culty of dealing with him." 

From Libau to Tsushima. By the late Eugene S. Politovsky : trans¬ 
lated by Major F. R. Godfrey, R.M.L.I. (Murray). The author 
of this book was engineer-constructor of the second deep sea fleet flag¬ 
ship which went out to the far east, and the book, which is in diary 
form, consists of extracts from his letters to his wife. It cannot be 
said that it throws very much light on the voyage of the celebrated 
Baltic fleet, bnt it contains a few observations of interest bnried in a 
mass of trivial details never intended for publication. If the author 
had been a closer observer and a more trained writer, the letters 
might have been very valuable, since little is known of that remarkable 
journey after the fleet left Tangier until it met its doom. It is remark¬ 
able that the hopelessness of the enterprise was apparent to the author 
from the start, and that he is quite candid in his remarks about the 
discipline and morale of the fleet. In spite of being constantly employed 
in repairing damages this officer suffered badly from ennui and seems 
to have found relief in abusing the English. From Angra Pequena, for 
instance, he wrote: "England supplies with arms the natives whom 
the Germans are now going to subd ue. She is evidently a country that 
tries to damage every one and to work mischief everywhere.” Natu-' 
rally the account of the Dogger Bank incident is described, and the 
writer finds consolation in the fact that the shooting was so good: the 
comment that the fishermen were to blame for not getting out of the 
way and cutting adrift their nets is worthy of a Russian. 

The Science of Dry-Fly Fishing. By Fred. G. Shaw, F.G.S. (Brad¬ 
bury, Agnew, 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a pleasantly written treatise on 
Fly Fishing, and the novice will find in it all the information that he 
requires, and much excellent instruction conveyed in a very direct and 
simple manner. Mr. Shaw was amateur champion in the trout-fly 
casting competition at the International Tournament in 1904, and 
confines himself throughout to his own experience, so that we have 
here no second-hand information or advice. We quite agree with him 
that every one should learn how to cast a fly before he goes to the 
river-side "to scare the trout" : and, if careful directions, aided by 
capital diagrams and photographs, can teach the art of casting, 
Mr. Shaw's book should prove invaluable to the beginner. Anglers 
are so numerous to-day, water so limited, and trout so shy, that it is 
not fair to learn the rudiments of casting at the expense of the public. 
It is not the fish which are caught that harm a trout-stream, but those 
that are frightened or pricked ; and the enthusiastic recruit is safer on 
a lawn at home until he has learnt to cast a fly lightly in the direction 
required. As an attempt to combine the two schools in Fly Fishing — 
of wet and dry fly—the book is not likely to commend itself to the Dry 
Fly Purist j but it should be useful to all who have not unlimited time 
at their disposal. “ Watch and wait ” is an excellent motto for such 
happy people, but few men nowadays can afford to spend a day by the 
river waiting to cast a fly until they see a rising fish : the majority will 
prefer to fish on the chance which is always present so long as the fly 
is in or on the water ; and these will welcome a book which emphasises 
the fact that trout may be induced to rise at times when they are not 
actually feeding on the natural fly. It is only the most accomplished 
angler who can support blank days with equanimity. A chapter is 
devoted to the natural history of trout flies, and Mr. Shaw gives us 
much interesting information about Pisciculture, with illustrations of 
the Trout Breeding Establishment at Lower Chilland on the Itchen. 
There are still many places in the British Isles where trout-fishing 
may be obtained which is both cheap and good, as the author points 
out. A most useful chapter on the various articles which a trout-fisher 
requires concludes a very practical book; and, though we feel sadly 
that the complete angler will soon resemble Father Christmas or the 
White Knight, yet we are grateful for Mr. Shaw's advice, and feel 
. sure that his book will be most useful to "all who are anxious to 
> earn.” 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


Seeing the announcement of Mr. Hall Caine’s generous 
offer to publish his new play himself at a low price, we 
wrote to one or two other leading authors fortheir views. 
The'following are among the replies we did not receive : 


■" -Will ask Colvin’s opinion and wire you again.”—St-ph-n 
Ph-H-ps. 

“ Am engaged in dramatising the Sermon on the Mount. 
What offers ? ”—W-lt-r St-ph-ns, 


It is just forty years since Dr. Edmund Gosse first 
entered the British Museum as an assistant transcriber, 
and, in the address which he delivered at the inaugural 
meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association at the 
London School of Economics, he gave some interesting 
reminiscences of the years he spent there. During a small 
part of this time he served under Sir Antonio Panizzi, or, 
as he probably preferred to be called in this country. 
Sir Anthony Panizzi. The first time Dr. Gosse visited the 
Museum was in the company of Kingsley; but when, 
some three months later, he took up his duties there he 
found the assistant transcribers placed in “a horrible 
room, below everything, smelling of dry rot.” The 
assistants were alternately neglected and bullied. Their 
favourite pastime was playing cricket against the office 
door of the Head of the Printed Books. Watts ‘Swished 
they’d play cricket when they knew he was out.” 


“I.have been compelled to change publishers more than 
once, because they declined at my order to entirely and 
completely drop the abominable practice of advertising. 
I shall publish my next book—‘The Heavenly Hostess,or 
County Society seen from Inside ’—myself, at the normal 
price of 10s. 6d. net, including the only known portrait of 
my little dog.”—M-r-e C-r-lli. 

“As a good Socialist, I hold that no author ought to 
make any money at all: as a consummate artist, I intend 
to snake all I can—anyhow.”—G. B. S. 

“My Parliamentary duties leave me no time for writing 
books now. I have only twenty-six on hand at present. 
But I am thinking out a plan for disposing of them to my 
publisher at thirteen as twelve—inclusive of Prefaoes.”— 
H. B-ll-c, M.-P. 

“My West End audiences tell me that the miasma of 
trade contaminates the atmosphere of my published 
lectures. The next volume, therefore, entitled ‘ Aristotle’s 
Categories of the World-Influence of Corsets,' will be 
obtainable only on application to the Porter, Claridge’s 
Hotel. I have undertaken to see to the advertising .” — 
Em -1 R-ch, Doctor Juris. 

“Can’t afford such experiments. But would sell to 
children half-price.”—J. M. B-rr»e. 

“ It all comes of the decadence of the drama.”— 
H. Arthur-J. 

“The futility of the whole squabble is only equalled by 
its fatuity. Commerce is the poetry of existence; and 
poetry the existence of commerce. Your publisher is 
your only poet, and a poet without a publisher is a pig 
without a poke. If you want to know what all this 
means, ask some one eke. I don't know. 'But it pays.”— 
G. K. Ch-st-rt-n. 

“My Book on Funereal Fun or Corpses and Canard^, 
with a dedication to the Serious Press of England, will be 
published (uniform with my collected plays) in time for 
Christmas. The volume will also contain a few of the 
things I wrote for W. E. Henley and 'Pollock, some years 
before Howlglass was born.”—R-b-rt R-ss. 

(We are happy to publish this letter, but it seems a 
little off the point.) 

“ I.bow before Mr. Hall Caine’s consummate genius ior 
la word erased here; it seems to begin with adv . , .]. 
But! do not intend to imitate it.”—A. W. P-n-ro. 

[Through spirit post, by favour of Mr. J. N. Maskelyne.] 
“ All that for The Bondmanwhea you can get the,whole 
Oi me for sixpence 1 Methinks the author doth expect too 
much.”—W. Sh.—“ Poor Shakespeare preserves his del u- 
•kms. He means the whole at me.’’— <Fr. 9 t. A. 


At that time the catalogue of the library was in a 
deplorable condition and full of mistakes. This was par¬ 
ticularly the case in regard to the entries in foreign lan¬ 
guages, and the young transcriber set to work and 
mastered the tongues of northern Europe. He then 
carefully compiled a list of the corrections necessary in 
the catalogue and took it to his chief. The chief however, 
scarcely appreciated these well-intentioned efforts. “ Can’t 
you mind your own business ? ” he asked, as he tore the 
manuscript in two and threw the pieces into the waste- 
paper basket. Dr. Gosse then devoted the time to making 
books. And it is to these otherwise regrettable circum¬ 
stances that we owe some of his earlier works. The in¬ 
evitable end of these conditions, which were brought 
about by the tyranny of Sir Anthony Panizzi and those 
who followed after him, arrived at length, accompanied 
by the usual explosions. The climax was brought about 
by Archbishop Trench, who was turned out of the reading 
room by one of the attendants. A letter to the Times 
followed as a matter of course. But it was still some time 
before the necessary changes were made. 


Referring to the Library of the Upper House, Dr. Gosse 
lamented the fire which in 1834 broke out ppposite the 
chapel of Henry VII. The spread of the conflagration 
completely destroyed the Library; and there is now no 
record of any kind left of the books it then contained. 
The catalogue or the inventory of the contents, whichever 
it was, was kept on the premises, and was destroyed. The 
present collection numbers some fifty thousand volumes. 
The librarian df the Middle Ages was obliged to swear an 
oath to take due care of the books in his charge, as 
well as to see that his readers observed the same rule. 
Wordsworth usually received his parcel of books at 
breakfast time and on these occasions he sometimes cut 
the leaves with a. buttery knife I Professor Morley, whose 
work consisted in a great measure of editing,ihad abso¬ 
lutely no respect for the books he used and tore outrages 
and sections and sometimesguttedabook tosave copying. 
If weremember rightly, hisUbcary, now imthe Hampstead 
Public Library, contains a set oi Swift’s works in twenty- 
five volumes, completely ruined in this way. 


The report of -the Bodleian Library for 1905 contains 
some interesting matter. The number df printed and 
manuscript items received during ‘the year constitutes a 
“highest on record,” being no less than 79 * 539 * This 
includes a number of cdlonial newspapers subscribed for 
from the Beit donation ; a gift from the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of manuscripts and blockbooks purchase in Tibet; 
wnd the collection of printed books and pamphlets on 
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Homeric subjects formed by the late D. B. Monro, pre¬ 
sented after purchase by his friends. The most important 
new manuscript acquired by purchase is MS. Lat. liturg. d. 
n, a fourteenth-century missal of the church of Marspicz 
in Bohemia, in ancient leather binding with brass orna¬ 
ments. Mr. Lowtber Bridger, Old Manor House, Walton- 
on-Thames, an old member of New College, and a de¬ 
scendant of Milton’s brother, Christopher, has deposited 
two articles which had belonged to the poet: (1) a tor¬ 
toiseshell case containing ivory tablets, a pair of metal 
dividers and another instrument; (2) a leather and tor¬ 
toiseshell snuff-box, gold-mounted. These are exhibited 
in the same glass case with those volumes of Milton’s 
works (with long autograph inscriptions) which the poet 
himself gave to the Bodleian. 


Mr. Bourchier, having staved off the critics from The 
Morals of Marcus until the fiftieth performance, invited 
them to witness the play last Saturday. From our study 
of the notices received, we do not see that Mr. Bourchier 
has gained any more weighty or well-considered verdicts 
than he would have by following the usual course. It is 
not, indeed, a play that gives much scope to the critic. 
The original book, we believe, had some sort of a philo¬ 
sophy of life in it; there is little in the play. As adapted 
by Mr. W. J. Locke from his own novel, it appears a 
pretty sentimental story of a middle-aged scholar who fell 
in love with a little vagabond from Turkey—of English 
parents, but of Turkish up-bringing—and loved her so 
well that he married her even after she had been entrapped 
into running away with a professional seducer. A touching 
story, well and delicately told, with plenty of fresh 
humour; but nothing more. It is, however, very capably 
acted. Mr. Aubrey Smith is the first scholar we have 
seen on the stage who looks like a scholar. He does not, 
indeed, handle a book as the real Marcus Ordeyne would 
have handled it; but in every other respect he makes it 
easy to believe that he is what he is called. That is no 
small achievement. The average actor never fails so 
utterly as in his attempts to represent a man of learning. 
Miss Alexandra Carlisle, who plays the Turkish lady, is 
delightful—a recruit of importance to our stage; and every 
one else acts well. 


The only thing we find to grumble at concerns the 
outside, not the inside of the theatre. Is it necessary 
that the front of the house should be so plastered and 
blocked with advertisements of the play ? The Garrick 
Theatre is not a particularly handsome building, but it is 
not one which, like, say, the Waldorf or the Aldwych, we 
should be glad to see entirely covered with posters to 
conceal the hideous architecture and the detestable 
“ decoration.” All theatres are offenders in this matter 
—even His Majesty’s. Do these posters and bills really 
attract so many people as to make it worth while to 
disfigure handsome buildings for the sake of the custom 
they bring ? 


It may be only coincidence, but we have recommended 
for some months past that something more should be done 
to aid librarians in their selection of books; and a pro¬ 
posal before us, which comes from the Library Supply 
Company, would, if successful, permanently accomplish 
the object. The want of some additional aid in the 
selection of books is not felt only by the provincial 
librarian, but also in a large measure by the London 
librarian. There are only four booksellers in the metro¬ 
polis who stock technical books in any large numbers, so 
that it is obviously a matter of difficulty for a librarian to 
examine books before purchasing. And, of course, the 
whole success of the Library Movement rests upon the 
selection of the best books. Obviously the scheme, under 
which the books will be exhibited but not sold, must 
depend upon the publishers for support; but after the 


Exhibition of Best Books at the Bradford Conference 
there appears little doubt that this support will not be 
withheld. 


The scheme provides for a central exhibition, more 
particularly of technical publications. These books will be 
arranged and systematically classified on shelves, so that 
all may examine them with a view to purchase, which 
must be transacted through their booksellers. The book¬ 
cases and shelves will be properly labelled, and an index 
provided. The books will remain on exhibition for three 
months, after which they will be returned to the publishers. 
Each month a selected list of the best books will be 
published in classified order, with correct catalogue entries 
and annotations, and with the purchasers’ names and 
addresses, in The Library World and Book Selector. An 
essential feature will be, not only complete catalogues of 
all the publishers properly arranged, but also a card-index 
of all information concerning forthcoming works. Arrange¬ 
ments will also be made to answer all queries. 


In addition to the current exhibition, series of exhibi¬ 
tions of the best books on special topics or subjects will be 
arranged every two months, and a classified list of all 
books on each subject will be prepared and printed. It 
would be difficult to overrate the value of these special 
exhibitions to any one engaged in a special industry. 
And, if the scheme proves successful in London, it will 
probably be extended to some of the larger provincial 
centres. As we have before pointed out, the book-buying 
powers of the whole of the public libraries of the country 
are enormous. 


A correspondent writes: While agreeing in the main 
with your contributor (September 29) on the condition of 
“The Modern Picture Market,” I think he is unjust to a 
not inconsiderable section of the public who do extend 
their patronage to young and almost unknown painters. 
It must be remembered that pictures, if necessaries to the 
few, are to the many luxuries, and consequently, it trade 
and business generally are depressed, artists are the first to 
feel the effects. Now, among my acquaintance are many 
painters and a few modest collectors, and it may interest 
your readers if I give a few facts with regard to the buy¬ 
ing of modern pictures which have come within my own 
experience. One friend of mine, whose total income 
cannot exceed £ 3°o a year, is in the habit of spending 
annually on sketches, etchings or lithographs by modern 
artists from thirty to forty pounds, no negligible propor¬ 
tion of his scanty income. Another case is a house-master 
at a public school—by no means a millionaire’s profession 
—who within the last two years has spent close on £400 
on paintings and bronzes by artists usually under thirty 
years of age. 


These cases (our correspondent continues) may be held 
to be exceptions, but the fact remains that notwithstand¬ 
ing the very large number of painters and the reputedly 
small number of buyers, there are, even among the 
younger'generation, many painters who can earn their 
living without sacrificing their aims and ideals. I know 
of a young painter practising in Paris, where prices are 
lower than in England, who after his third year of ex¬ 
hibiting at the Salons found his sales yielding from £150 
to £200 per annum. No great wealth this perhaps, but 
how many young authors, musicians, barristers, doctors, 
etc., are there who can earn so much in their first few 
years of practice ? A second painter of my acquaintance, 
practically unknown as yet, has earned £350 with his 
brush in little over a twelvemonth. To do this, it is true, 
he was forced to sell about twenty-five pictures at prices 
far lower than they were worth, but he wisely decided 
that even a quarter of a loaf was better than no bread. 
I should add that neither of these artists is a portrait- 
painter, the most lucrative branch of their profession, and 
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neither exhibits at the Roval Academy. The sales have 
resalted in the first case from exhibitions at Paris and 
•Brussels; in the second from exhibitions held in various 
provincial cities. To conclude, my experience is that a 
painter of real gifts, who is content at the outset of his 
career to accept low prices, has no great difficulty in 
making a livelihood. It is not so much the lack of 
buyers as the big prices demanded for bad pictures 
which have depressed the modem picture market. 


The Slade Professor’s lectures at Oxford during the 
October term will deal with Raphael, and will be illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides chiefly from the drawings in the 
University Galleries. The Oxford collection of drawings 
by Raphael and Michelangelo is among the finest in the 
world and in the case of Raphael it is specially rich in 
drawings of the master’s early period. The lectures are 
delivered in the Slade Professor’s studio in the University 
Galleries at six o’clock on Wednesday afternoons, beginning 
on Wednesday, October 24. 


Mr. A. H. Bullen writes to us as follows: “ In the list of 
* Books Received ' in your number of October 13, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s * Poems 1899-1905,’ published this week by me, 
is described as a * reprint.’ I venture to ask you to qualify 
this statement, seeing that although the book contains 
previously published matter, the dramas therein included 
have been largely re-written, and the additions and 
alterations made by the author entitle the book to fresh 
consideration.” That fresh consideration it will shortly 
receive in the Academy, but we would point out that the 
book was entered under “ Poetry,” not under ” Reprints,” 
as it would have been had it contained no new matter. 


At the annual congress of the Association Liitiraire e 
Artislique that closed in Bukarest recently, the Minister 
of Public Instruction' announced that a bill is shortly to 
be brought into Parliament for effecting the adhesion of 
Rumania to the Berne Convention. The congress also 
proposed to amend the convention by adopting a resolu¬ 
tion that the contracting states should pledge themselves 
to grant reciprocity even to countries outside the union, 
provided that the home legislation includes the reciprocity 
clause with regard to publication. Another matter of 
practical interest, as bearing ultimately on the admission 
of the Netherlands to the union, was a decision to insti¬ 
tute an inquiry (a questionnaire) concerning the complaints 
and grievances of authors in the Netherlands in the 
matter of piracy. It may be noted that at the present 
time the union is formed by Great Britain, with her 
Dominions, and most of the countries of Europe, excluding 
Austria-Hungary—which has a separate convention with 
Great Britain on similar lines to the Berne Convention— 
the Netherlands, Russia and Turkey. Japan, Hayti and 
Tunis have also joined. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 

Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle Street, W. Meetings for 
session 1906-7. 1906: November 5, at 8 p.m. Rev. Hastings 

Rashdall. The Presidential Address : " Nicholas de Ultricuria: A 
Mediaeval Hume ’’; December 3, at 8 p.m. Hon. Bertrand Russell. 
"The Nature of Truth." 1907 : January 7. at 8 p.m. Mr. T. Percy 
Nunn. "Causal and Final Explanation"; February 4, at 8 p.m. 
Miss E. E. Constance Jones; March 4, at 8 p.m. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. 
" Humism and Humanism ”; April 8, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. " Fact, Idea, and Emotion " ; May 6, at 8 p.m. Mr. A. T. 
Shearman. "Intuition"; June 3, at 8 p.m. Mr. B. Dumville. 
“ Philosophy and Education." 

Parents’ National Educational Union.—Tenth Annual Conference at 
the Pavilion, Brighton, on November 2, 3,5 and 6, 1906. 

British Empire Shakespearean Society, St. James's Theatre. 
Friday October 26 at 1.30 p.m. —Annual Elocution Competition. 
Judge, Mr. George Alexander. Thursday November 29. Prise-giving 
by H. H. Princess Lonise Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein. 


Royal Court Theatre. Tuesday, October 23 at 2.30 .—The Charily 
that began at Home, a comedy in four acts by St John Hankin. 

Early in December Mr, David Bispham will produce in London, 
under the management of Mr. Frank Curzon, a new light romantic 
opera on The Vicar of Wakefield, written for him by Mr. Laurence 
Housman and composed by Madame Liza Lehmann. Mr. Bispham 
will play the part of the Vicar, and Miss Isabel Jay that of Olivia. 

The English Drama Society will revive Dekker and Ford's masque 
The Sun's Darling (1624) on Wednesday evening, October 31, at the 
Queen's Gate Hall, South Kensington. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary (Mr. Nugent Monck), 20 Regent Street, 
S.W. The Hour by Nugent Monck, with Cleopatra in Judaea by Arthur 
Symons will be produced early in November. 

Joachim Committee.—Series of Concerts of Brahms's Chamber 
music will commence on November 21. The whole of Brahms's 
Chamber music works written for more than two instruments, two of 
the Violin Sonatas and the two sets of Liebeslieder Waltzes will be 
performed by Dr. Joachim and his colleagues of the Joachim Quartett 
—Professors Halir, Wirthand Hausmann—with Messrs. Frank Bridge, 
Alfred Gibson, Percy Such, Richard Muhfeld, A. Borsdorf, Leonard 
Borwick and Donald Tovey, and Miss Fanny Davies. 

Messrs. Carfax and Co.—Water-colour drawings by Mr. Alfred W. 
Rich. October 18 and following days. 

The Chenil Gallery, Chelsea.—Paintings by Mrs. Mary McEvoy. 
Friday November 2 and following days. 

Fine Art Society. Thursday, October 18 and following days.— 
Engravings after Rembrandt. Pastels by Frank Dean and T. W. 
Hammond. 

New Dudley Gallery. Monday, October 22 and following days.— 
Oil-Tempera and Pastels by Edgar Wills. 

Mr. W. B. Paterson. Thursday, October 18 and following days.— 
Memorial Exhibition of pictures by the late W. Evelyn Osborn. 


LITERATURE 

OWEN MEREDITH 

Personal and Literary Tetters of Robert first Earl of Lytton, 
Edited by Lady Betty Balfour. 2 vols. (Longmans, 
21s. net.) 

This is one of the most interesting books of the season. 
The late Lord Lytton was one of the most versatile of the 
public men of his day, and the only reproach that can be 
properly addressed to his memory is that he -never did 
himself complete justice, whether in the domain of politics, 
administration or literature. In the book before us 
Lady Betty Balfour has not endeavoured to give a formal 
biography of her father, but she has produced a work even 
more interesting than a Life would have been. Her 
material has been studied and digested. The volumes 
form no crude collection of miscellaneous letters, but an 
arranged and orderly display of correspondence that illus¬ 
trates the many sides of a most remarkable man. Robert 
Lytton was bom on November 8, 1831. His early life was 
spent in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Bulwer at Acton, near 
Ealing. As late as 1882 he gave in a letter to Mrs. Earle 
an amusing account of a visit paid to this scene of his 
childhood. 

When the old woman saw my name on the order she exclaimed, 
" Why, this place belonged many years ago to the great Bulwer 
Lytton, did you know that?" "Yes." "Any relation to him?" 
“ His son." She eyed me shrewdly—and with an air of evident disap¬ 
pointment. " Ah,” she said, " he was the handsomest man I ever saw 
—or shall see—not like you.” " What! you were then in his service 
at the Priory when he lived here ? " " No. I have been here thirty- 
six years—but not so long as that. The place is full of historical 
associations—and now to think it should be cut into bits—and sold— 
to common people. Oh do buy it, my lord, and keep it together for Air 
sake." •• But when and how did you know him ? ” "Isawhimonce 

_once only. Years ago, Bulwer, as we used to call him—rang at that 

gate_and asked to see the place. I was obliged to tell him that my 

orders were to admit no one. He stood under yonder tree, and 
stamped his foot, exclaiming, • Good God, this place was oace my 
property—and now I am not allowed even to look at it I' " 

He also tells us that when quite a child he was for 
some years in Ireland. He went to school at Harrow and 
after that was taken in hand by an English tutor, Dr. 
Perry, at Bonn. A great deal of his youth was spent 
abroad, and if it had been deliberately intended to train 
him for a diplomatic career he could scarcely have served 
a better apprenticeship. Indeed, in 1854 he was appointed 
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as an unpaid aiiachi to the Embassy at Paris under Lend 
Cowley. But he probably had a stronger inclination 
towards literature than any other walk of life. Very early 
he seems to have formed the acquaintance of Robert 
Browning and Elisabeth Barrett Browning, and appreciated 
the works of the former long before they had come under 
the patronage of Dr. Fumivall. In 1855, when “ Men and 
Women” was published, he wrote a most appreciative 
letter to the author. The friendship continued without 
interruption until Browning’s name was made, when it 
somewhat cooled. He was the poet of his time of whom 
Lytton seems to have thought most highly. The refer¬ 
ences to Tennyson are not always so complimentary. In 
a letter to Mr. J ohn Morley occurs this passage: 

Prithee tell me now all about thyself, and something about the 
world “ wherein I move no more.” What are the wise men doing in 
England? Or are they all gone back to the East ? IstheGiadstonian 
twaddle selling the Contimfcraty by its thousands and tens of 
thousands? What do people say of King Alfred's new play ? I need 
not ask what they write of it. For this I see in all the daily and 
weekly papers. The Puff Universal, I cannot fancy the possibility 
of a really dramatic conception having issued from the brain of that 
blameless monarch of the milder muses, and their many worshippers. 
Not at least dramatic in the sense to which I think that much misused 
word should be confined. But I daresay his Quern Maty is at least 
more readable than Swinburne's Bothurll—a book I bad rather 
praise than read—that is to say, if I needs must choose between the 
two evils. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this letter without 
referring to the clever verses which Lytton often sent in 
communications to his friends. This one begins with a 
page of clever doggerel, of which we give the first lines : 

What are you doing. John Morley, John Morley ? 

What are you doing in town ? 

Are you sorely, John Morley, assaulting the Tory 
Lawgivers, and smiting them down ? 

White you list to the chatter of . . . the satyr. 

For your sake does he dish up to breakfast a bishop. 

Or parson, grown fatter by railing at matter. 

With a sinner or two, such as Masse and you, 

And, to garnish the platter, a Turk or a Jew, 

Between Moody ana Sankey and Swinburne—who’ll flavour 
The whole with an aphrodisiacal savour 
Lascivious and Grecian ? 

In fiae very interesting letters that passed between 
Bulwer Lytton and his son there is much with a literary 
bearing. Special mention might be made of a Beries in 
which they discuss the formation of schools of poetry, 
the point at issue being whether a small and more or 
less fantastic poet is more likely to found his school than 
one of the greatest. We have a school of Pope, but it 
can scarcely be said that we have a school of Shakespeare. 
It would be invidious to dwell on other instances that 
leap to the mind, because they are so recent. The truth 
would seem to be that while second-rate men of letters are 
frequently tempted to form themselves into coteries and 
tea-parties, the really great wield an influence that is 
unbounded. Milton did not found a school, but the study 
of his blank verse has moulded that of nearly every 
successor. It is very evident that Tennyson, for 
example, had given days and nights to the study of 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

We might go on quoting thousands of passages that 
hive a piquant literaiy flavour and interest, but the 
reader will find it more satisfactory to come upon them in 
their context. The book pictures the life of one who wan 
born into the highest existing intellectual circle. His 
father was not on}y the most famous novelist of his day, 
but he was also a close friend of Disraeli and in touch 
with the best political thought of tire time. Lytton him¬ 
self was perhaps too dreamy and contemplative ~to have 
attained the highest distinction as a.man of action, yet 
his vice-royalty of India was a flue chapter in English 
history. His appointment as French ambassador at -the 
time gave the most general satisfaction and laid the 
foundation of that friendliness which has become so 
strong oi recent years. His poetry was hast -whan it was 
in lighter vein. “Glenaveri],” as somebody said at the 


time of publication, requires a deal of reading; but 
scattered through these pages are bits of verse that the 
late Locker-Lampson would have been delighted to. 
include in bis Lyra Elegantiarum. 


THE COMPLETE PARSON 

George Herbert and His Times. By A. G. Hyde. (Methuen, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Isaak Walton and the lapse of time have combined to 
invest the character of George Herbert with a sweet 
simplicity it did not possess. The modern Anglican is 
apt to think of him only as the gentle parson, living his 
devout, orderly life at Bemerton, spinning sacred poems in 
his garden (witness the horrible picture by Dyce repro¬ 
duced in the volume before us) or on his sick-bed or 
pallet, dispensing heavenly counsel and earthly susten¬ 
ance among a model parish of adoring rustics. We are 
all apt to forget that the man was, in fact, an exceedingly 
complex person ; and we welcome, therefore, Mr. Hyde’s 
very interesting, wise and well-written book, because its 
true message—as Mr. Hyde himself says of Herbert—is 
one of reconciliation. It had to deal with a large number 
of elements. There was first of all the fine gentleman, 
one of the Herberts of Montgomery, son of the Lady 
Magdalen, brother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, stepson 
of Sir John Danvers, kinsman by marriage of Lord 
Danby, and one who, at least in his Cambridge days, 
“ kept himself too much retired, and at too great a dis¬ 
tance with his inferiors ; and his clothes seemed to prove 
that he put too great a value on his parts and parent¬ 
age.” Then there was the courtier, the friend of the 
Duke of Richmond and the Marquis of Hamilton, the 
constant visitor of the king, with a “laudable ambition ” 
to obtain high office in the State. There was the fastidious 
scholar, the Public Orator of the University of Cambridge, 
who showed at any rate no greater disinclination than 
others of his class to fawn and flatter and adulate, and to 
TBdulge to the full his intellectual pride. There was, 
again, the dedicated soul, the life vowed from the earliest 
years of discretion to the service of God and his Church. 
There was the “orthodox, regular, puritan protestant,” 
to apply to Herbert words which fit him well, though 
thEy were originally written of Nicholas Ferrar and his 
household at Little Gidding. There was the Laudian 
“sacerdotalist,” whom modern High Churchmen still 
claim as one of themselves. There was the poet; there 
was the good Samaritan who arrived at one of his 
favourite music-meetings in Salisbury with his clothes ail 
“soiled and discomposed” as the result of helping a 
poor man, whom he met on the road, to unload and 
load again his sinking horse; there was the simple, direct 
preacher—-at the opposite pole to the Public Orator; and 
there was the poor parson who was still the “ complete 
gentleman.” All these things was Herbert; and it -was 
Mt. Hyde's task—a task which he has fulfilled extremely 
well—to reconcile them all, and show us one man, the nan 
George Herbert. In these pages he lives; we see him in 
all his apparently contradictory qualities; and so we 
receive a wider and saner view of him than is commonly 
current. 

It need hardly be said that such a view of him adds 
enormously to the meaning and interest of his poems. 
Their literary quality has been discussed over , and over 
again. The world is pretty well agreed that they contain 
much that is arid and much that is falsely ingenious in 
“ conceit ” and simile; that sometimes the poet is over¬ 
come by the teacher; but that in very many poems there 
is ahomely freshness, a spontaneity, a perfectionofwork¬ 
manship, and a sweetness of soul and "fancy that will 
render thena-immortal. At times, as in passages of ‘‘The 
Ghuttth Porch,” Herbert's wit is vivid and actual, if at 
thnesit is firr-fetthed and false ; at times, as our author 
well points out, .there is the trueShakespeareanxiqgrnhk 
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line. Stricter critics will not ‘fallow Mr. Hyde along the 
full length of his generous enthusiasm for Herbert^ 
poetry; but readers in general may be much more favour¬ 
ably disposed to it after reading his account of the poet's 
life and times. And for this, among other reasons. The 
world has grown so accustomed to devotional poetry that 
it frequently doubts its sincerity. Such and such ideas, 
it is imagined, are common property amongst devoiit 
people; they are thg right thing to say; they have no' 
more actuality in individual experience than the senti¬ 
ments dutifully expressed by the preacher in his weekly 
discourse. That is the result, of course, of a flood of 
inferior sacred verse sent forth by writers without the 
capacity to feel deeply spiritual experience or to express it 
wirh point and truth. But no sooner is devotional poetry 
brought closely into touch with the facts of its author’s 
life and character than it acquires a new meaning and a 
new force. If we are able to realise that the man who 
said this or that actually felt it, that it prssibly or prob¬ 
ably can be assigned to a period in his life when he was 
likely to have such thoughts and difficulties, we find it 
becoming real, vivid and genuine. And though, even 
without that knowledge, George Herbert’s powers have 
indeed “comforted and raised many a degraded and 
discomposed soul, and charmed them with sweet and 
quiet thoughts,” the possession of that knowledge is 
likely to increase his value for those who keep their 
spiritual troubles to themselves rather than submit them 
to the pragmatical handling of a church that is often too 
busy over philanthropy and sociology to be spiritual. 
The various elements in the character of George Herbert 
and the state of religion in the Church of England are the 
keys to most of George Herbert’s poems; and though the 
analysis and dating of the poems falls outside the scope of 
Mr. Hyde’s work, it forms an excellent introduction to 
study along those lines, and is likely, as we have said, to 
increase the value of the poems for all. Herbert did not 
write for publication at Christmas or the season of Lent; 
he did not wish to become a popular name in pious house¬ 
holds or win promotion by his pen. Preserving in this 
matter to the last the shyness, the proud reticence of the 
fastidious scholar and the fine gentleman, he kept his 
poems to himself until, on his death-bed, he handed them 
to Mr. Dunccn for the eye of Nicholas Ferrar, in case, 
after he was gone, they might "turn to the advantage of 
any dejected poor soul.” They proved to be the pictures 
of the actual ‘‘many spiritual conflicts that have passed 
betwixt God and my soul, before I could submit mine to 
the will of Jesus my Master.” The arena of spiritual 
conflicts is different now, it may be said, from that of an 
Anglican churchman under Charles I. Nevertheless, 
Herbert had the gift, like all poets, of expressing the 
universal through the particular. Of those who bow to 
the same Master as George Herbert, not one but will find 
his own spiritual conflicts illuminated in these pages ; of 
those who do not, how many have not found in his treat¬ 
ment of that sense Of sin, that need of renunciation that 
never 'die, echoes of their own feelings and new sources of 
strength ? 

There are many other aspects of George 'Herbert to 
which we might allude : one, in particular, must not be 
passed over. Mr. Hyde rightly touches with gentle scorn 
what we may call the Shorthouse view of Herbert, 
expressed in "John Inglesant,”—in the parson as fine 
gentleman, as centre Of “ culture ” and “ delicacy ” and 
“refinement.” How much of the weakness of the 
modem Church of England is due to that pernicious 
ideal? 


AHT AND SOCIOLOGY 

The Social IdeaU of Alfred Tennyson. By William Clark 
Gordon. (Fisher Unwin, bs. 6d. net.) 

The author /of tbs book is evidently afraid of incurring 
the reproach at philistinism. He baa a -commendable 




feeling of diffidence in subjecting a divine art to the 
prosaic loquacity of the sociologist. He recognises that 
the poet or prose writer can only at his peril start out to 
point a moral. But for purposes of lucid thought it 
would have been better if he had not employed the word 
“art.” The writer of imagination, in a sense, is, as 
Arnold called him, a critic of life, but his primary duty is 
to hold the mirror up to Nature; that is to say, to paint 
men, women and things as they appear to him, regardless 
of what moral may be conveyed. That is not to say that 
he will be an immoral or even an unmoral writer, but only 
that the greater includes the less, and in this case the 
greater is truth. Very often it must happen that a man 
of deep and clear insight will go against the conventional 
morality and traditions of his time, bnt that does not by 
any means prove him lacking in morality. Conventions 
and traditions have grown with the human race and they 
wax old as doth a garment. There is scarcely one that 
has not had or does not now possess a useful purpose, but 
a time comes when that purpose is fulfilled and the 
tradition can be set aside. However, this is rather a 
digression from the main purport of Mr. Gordon’s book, 
which is in truth a very acute and learned discussion of the 
social conditions of England during Tennyson’s career. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne once produced the dark saying that 
every man is but the newspaper of an age. What he meant 
was that into the receptive ear pour the voices of a man’s 
own age, and that when he gives out his own thoughts 
they are inevitably coloured by them. There is a kind of 
parochialness in time. How many writers have there been 
who have expressed the aspirations of their own genera¬ 
tion only! The difference between them and the really 
great is that a Shakespeare or a Homer, as it were, feels 
along all the ages, while a Pope ora Tennyson speaks only 
for his century, and Tennyson was distinguished by excep¬ 
tional receptivity. The son of a clergyman and imbued 
with beliefs that never were completely shaken, his 
" honest doubt ” did more to weaken the national hold 
upon Christianity than any other utterance of his time or 
generation. What science was doing, wiiat philosophy 
was saying, what historical research was laying bare, 
coloured his thought even where no revolution was pro¬ 
duced. He also idealised the institutions of his country, 
was an Imperialist before Imperialism became popular, a 
devoted believer in a monarchy at a time when republican 
opinions were expressed by a considerable minority, a 
believer in Parliament as it might be, a supporter Of the 
Established Church, and an adherent to the conventional 
morality of his time. All this made him a reflection of 
Victorian England, a reflection that.tospsak metaphori¬ 
cally, might have been seen in one of the clear pools of his 
Somersby rivulet. Only on one occasion did he giv« 
some inkling of darker and more aggressive thoughts that 
seemed to find a place deep down in his mind. This was 
in “ The Vision of Sin,” which in so many respects affords 
a rude and striking contrast to all else that he had written. 
There we have sentiments and images such as might have 
come to the mind of some determined and aggressive 
reformer, combined with the bitterness and despair of one 
who had learned to hate a species. But this vein never 
again was allowed to appear in his poems. If we take the 
poem which he meant to be autobiographical, we can 
easily summarise the substance of Mr. Gordon's book. In 
the poems of Tennyson are shown, as in a beautiful 
picture, the scenery of his native Lincolnshire and the 
people who lived there. 

Silent river, 

Silvery willow. 

Pasture and plowtand, 

Innooeat maidens. 

Garrulous children, 

Homestead and harvest, 

Reaper and gleaner, 

And rough-raddy faces 
Of lowly fabosr. 

When It led at length to the dty and pilatce of Arthur the 
King,4 1 was to bring these rough old knights back to us 
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in a halo of nineteenth-century morality. When the 
gleam touched on the golden cross of the churches, the 
shrine was seen in a light cast upon it by modem philo¬ 
sophy. All this Mr. Gordon has worked out laboriously 
and well- His book is a creditable summary of the forces 
and conditions prevalent in Great Britain while Tennyson 
was writing. 


A POET PHILOSOPHER 

Dans la Lumiere Antique. Le livre des dialogues. Vol. i. Les 
dialogues civiques. Vol ii. Les dialogues d'amour. Par A. 
Angellier. (Paris : Hachette, Sf.50 each.) 

One of the most striking developments in modem 
French literature has been the wholesale fashion in which 
the great bulk of “ intellectuels " have devoted themselves 
and the best of their talents to the problems and even the 
politics of the day. No doubt, the Dreyfus case had much 
to do with this descent into the public arena of those who 
bad hitherto shut themselves up in their “ tours d’ivoire,” 
or had lived a sequestered life in those retired and exclu¬ 
sive laboratories of thought, the Universities. Some 
writers, like M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Francois Copp6e, 
have undoubtedly lost by participating in the hurly-burly, 
but others, like M. Anatole France, have brought back 
imperishable loot from their bold forays and incursions 
into contemporary life and politics. We can forgive all 
the failures of the others for the sake of such incompar¬ 
able studies of modem French society as “ L’Orme du 
Mail" and the novels which form its sequel. Just as 
some hundred and fifty years ago the Encyclopedists with 
their followers and opponents seemed to be preparing for 
a vast change in the political world, so the great body 
of French writers, reactionaries as well as reformers, by 
their intense and extensive study of current social prob¬ 
lems appear to be paving the way for a new conception 
of society. The contrast with England is indeed remark¬ 
able, where the great majority of our leading writers seem 
to draw their inspiration from the past—a fact which may 
explain the comparatively low position occupied by current 
English literature in the estimation of Europe to-day. 
Only the thinkers like Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw appear to attract attention. 

The very poets of France have been drawn into the 
fray. One of the latest, M. Angellier—known in this 
country for the masterly study of Bums which won him 
an honorary degree at the recent Quatercentenary of 
Aberdeen University—has in two volumes entitled “Dans 
la lumiere antique” boldly discussed some of the most 
burning questions of the day, such as disarmament 
and depopulation. He wisely makes use of the past 
as his stage. The false perspective of remoteness that 
he thus secures gives to his pictures that slight tinge 
of artificiality that removes them from the vulgar actu¬ 
ality of the passing moment. The verse itself is strong, 
yet sinewy and even supple. French verse has to English 
ears at times the hardness and brittleness of glass. If 
architecture be frozen music, much of the beauty of French 
poetry appears to have the virtues of architecture. One 
thinks again and again of the French poet as a lapidary 
working in language. One is vividly conscious of the 
glorious clearness and the real presence of intentional 
design. One admires the strength and solidity of the 
work. These results are due, no doubt, to some extent 
to the fact that in French the noun and not the verb 
is the principal part of speech. Hence the difference in 
effect between the two languages. Substantives can only 
describe a succession of states, whereas the verb, which 
is the vehicle of action, is the vtvida vis of English, 
serving as the go-between to the points through which the 
story passes. Jldn-a pti is a good description of English, 
and especially of German poetry, whereas it is only the 
staccato clearness of the successive states depicted by the 
French writer which enables our minds to construct pro¬ 
gressive transformations out of them like a cinematograph. 


French verse has, in fact, all the qualities of a bronze bas- 
relief, but of a bronze so admirable that at its highest 
it is best described as spirantia aera. In such cases 
the metal seems to be flowing still, nay, flowing for ever; 
but it is a viscid kind of flow, much retarded, no doubt, by 
the limitation of the Alexandrine. It certainly lacks the 
extreme fluidity of English verse; and yet, paradox as it 
may seem, within the mould of the line itself it vibrates 
and throbs even more fiercely than English verse, for the 
simple reason that as the stressed Syllable alone counts 
in the making of the verse there is a far greater variety 
possible among the unstressed or more lightly stressed 
syllables. Take for instance a poem like Victor Hugo’s 
“ Djinns,” and the greater liberty within each line will at 
once be apparent, especially if one attempt to translate 
the poem into English verses of the same length as the 
French. 

The title of the first volume, “ Les Dialogues Civiques,” 
sufficiently explains its contents. The opening poem is 
quite in the vein of Juvenal, except that there is just that 
absence of exaggeration which distinguishes the real poet 
from the rhetorician. The subject is roughly the same as 
the third satire of the Roman writer and Johnson’s 
“ London.” An orateur (we should rather say statesman) 
disgusted with the degradation of political life, proposes 
to abandon the city. A friend attempts to remonstrate 
with him. The dialogue is typical of all those which 
follow. There is little or no action, but each contains an 
admirable summary of the pros and cons of the point at 
issue. Thesis and antithesis are the ground-work of the 
Euripidean tragedy, and the French seem to have inherited 
the passion of the Greeks for hearing both sides put. 
Perhaps it is partly due to the legal instinct of the 
northern Frenchman; to some degree it is the result of 
the rhetorical education they receive; but the truest 
reason of all is that real tragedy is the shock of conflicting 
ideals, of which action is only the outward and visible 
sign. To “ interiorise ” the struggle, to place it on the 
stage of the soul with eternity for background, does not 
mean a loss of dramatic force. The picture drawn by the 
orateur of contemporary politics is certainly striking. 

“ Le Nombre est devenu la raison de la loi; la loi n’est 
plus ainsi qu’un instrument du Nombre,” producing merely 
“ 4 dits de convoitise et decrets de colere.” The men “ de 
bonne volont <5 ” are proscribed. The country is ruled by 
men “ qui, pour la dominer, vers eux 1’ont fait d6choir 
jusqu’l plier sa gloire 4 leur ignominie.” History has 
become a mere record “ d’appetits d’un jour et de pactes 
d’une heure” on the part of vile traffickers in honours 
and posts. 

Inaptes a connaitre, £ compi'endre, a prevoir, 

Ils riduisent l’histoire 4 leur propre ignorance . . . 

En trafic mutuel, corrupteurs, corrompus, 

S’achetant, se vendant, se marchandant l’nn l’autre, 

Echangent, tour £ tour mendiants et repus. 

Pour chaque heure oh l’on rampe, une heure ou l’ou se vautre. 

Le vieux sol paternel n’est qu’une march£. . . . 

The very land “ tantot sent le crime et tantot l’agonie.” 
In answer to this fierce indictment, worthy of the 
“Iambes” of Barbier and of Hugo’s “ Chitiments,” the 
friend pictures the orateur “ vir pius et gravis,” rebuking 
vice in the senate. Exile to him can only mean leaving 
behind him all that made life worth living. Arriving at 
the other side he will disembark “ un voyageur sans 4 me.” 
No matter if he fights single-handed. “ Sur les champs 
d’imposture un seul mot vrai pr6vaut.” Inevitably one 
thinks of Victor Hugo’s proud assertion that, if only one 
be left to withstand Sylla, “ je serai celui- 14 .” The orator 
is overcome and exclaims: “ Brise ce Mton 1 viens! 
Rentrons dans la cit£ I ” This powerful plea against 
incivism is followed by two dialogues on the problem of 
disarmament and the wider question of the abolition of 
war. An old man — represented by a peace-loving 
philosopher—is matched against a warrior whose pen is 
as mighty as his sword. At all events, the chief laurels 
in the debate fall to his share. The poet evidently dis¬ 
believes in the abolition of war. It is contrary to his 
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reading of human nature. Moreover he regards it as es¬ 
sential for preventing the relapse of humanity into a slough 
of swinish sloth. At most, he considers there is room in 
the intervals between the inevitable wars for the dreams 
of peace to be realised, and he admits that these peaceful 
interludes go to the making of the world, in which wars 
and the warriors are, however, necessary ingredients. One 
cannot help thinking that the writer has lived too near to 
the German frontier—a suspicion which is confirmed by a 
sombre passage towards the end: 

La Paix ! Et maintenant, combien de temps ce frein 
Tiendra t-il en repos cette race hautaine ? 

IIs sont perslverants, faits d’orgueil et de name : 

J'&i voulu d’un traitl qni ne Ies blessftt pas; 

Mais nos fleuves, nos champs, nos vins sont des appats 
Trop efforts A tears yeax ; leurs nations fgcondes 
Multipliant sans cesse et grossissant leurs ondes, 

Doivent franchir leur digne et deborder sur nous. 

The old man begins by lamenting the horrors of war. 
'* Quel vin est done le sang pour que les populaces De sa 
vendange rouge aiment 4 s’enivrer ? ” And he asks if 
ever the time will come to break in pieces this wine-fat 
and uproot the vine. The warrior enters, and after a few 
preliminary skirmishes the old man opens fire by praising 
those who create: 

Heureux celui qui sait et qui sent qu'il produit 

Une immortality dont la source est en lui I 

Ah 1 que cet bomme soit la sculpteur, l’architecte, 

Le philosophe en qui tout un peuple respecte 
Le verbe d od naltra la substance des lois, 

Le poete qui met des ailes d’or aux voix. 

Whereas to the warrior he says: “ Dans tes vides grandeurs 
ton &me est solitaire; ” and the soldier himself as he grows 
old becomes “ fatigud de porter cette immortality Dans 
son ennui croissant et sa sterility.” The soldier argues 
that the warrior is rather a blind weapon in the hands of 
Destiny comparable to the tempest. Then, rising higher, 
he speaks of the stoical agony of the soldier whom men 
regard as a mere wheel in a huge machine, which, how¬ 
ever, is composed of flesh and blood and feels and suffers 
like humanity. Inevitably one recalls those wonderful 
passages in Alfred de Vigny’s preface to 11 Grandeur et 
Servitude Militaires," in which he almost anticipates 
Tennyson's words: “ Theirs not to make reply, theirs 
but to do and die.” “ IIs tuent et se font tuer, C’est 
un sang anonyme.” The soldier declares that he at least 
will perform his “ incldment devoir.” The old man 
admits that nature is but “ un yternel frisson d’innom- 
brables combats ” ; but the philosopher will one day find 
the dogma of peace. For the warrior that day is still far 
off. It will take as long as it has taken “qu’ aujourd-hui 
les biys Croissent sur d’anciens lacs par les torrents 
combiys.” The warrior preaches conscription, that tribute 
“ par qui tout citoyen donnant en peu de soi, forme et 
myrite ainsi le secours qu’il re^oit.” For him “ la Volonty 
de l’homme est la santy du monde.” “ Et la lutte, ce van 
supreme qui sy pare” the decadentnations from those which 
have a morrow- Yet, though the day be long, “ les soirs 
ont aussi leur rosyes ”—an exquisite phrase worthy to set 
against Hawes’s immortal couplet. But the Vieillard 
professes his preference for the dawn. “ Ce qui meurt se 
sent-il attiry vers ce qui vient de naitre.” His fading eyes 
are fixed on the future. Once more the soldier affirms his 
stoic creed in spite that here below *‘ tout est condamny et 
rien n’est graciy.” And he exclaims: ‘‘Mais j’accepte le 
sort, tu reves le miracle.” Yet he recognises the truth of 
the philosopher’s day-dream. “ Cela fuit, diras-tu ? Mais 
c’est aussi ryel Que la city, la tour et le mont immortel 1 ” 
The ‘‘Dialogues d’Amour” are composed in a gentler 
key. Here the poet exchanges the trumpet for the lyre, 
and even for the lute. The first dialogue is between an 
old man (one had almost irreverently written Father 
William) and an adolescent. Its subject is I'iternel fSminin. 
The old man speaks of the shipwrecks that love has caused, 
the youth is anxious to make the voyage to Cythera with 
a certain stranger who has recently come to the village. 


For him the old man’s wisdom is but “ une douleur qui 
vit dans le cerveau quand elie est morte au coeur.” “ Ceux 
qui n’ont [pas aimd n’ont qu’une 4 me imparfaite.” The 
poem ends with a delightful description of his rustic home, 
unfortunately too long to quote here. We are trans¬ 
ported into the land of Virgil’s Eclogues. The last poem 
in the book is a striking statement of the problem posed 
by Zola’s “ Fdconditd. ’ It is a discussion between the 
young man and the stranger and is the most profound and 
the most powerful of all the poems. The woman is a 
wonderful study, full of disillusion and determined at all 
hazards not to obey the law of her sex. Although she has 
had a foretaste of the obscure delight of an infant at the 
breast, which recalls “ le profond bonheur des muets sacri¬ 
fices dont la vigne nourrit la grappe de raisin,” yet her 
reason tells her that 

Chacun devrait laiser, sans le passer A d’autres, 

Retomber A la nuit le peu d’etre qu’il tient: 

Les dernieres douleurs seraient enfin les notres, 

La cruaute des Dieux n’a que nous pour soutien. 

Never have we seen the plea for race suicide more 
forcibly put. Happily the opposite case is equally 
eloquently maintained. This leaves us unfortunately but 
scanty space to describe the second poem in the book. It 
is a delicious idyll and in its way a flawless gem. Like the 
verse of Andry Chynier, it is full of the mellow flavour of 
antiquity blended with a strong essence of modern thought. 
“ Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des vers antiques 1 ” A 
maiden passes the potter’s house. The latter begs the 
wayfarer for a subject, and himself suggests various themes. 
First it is a cup worthy of the beaker so happily described 
by Theocritus, then a group of figures that Virgil himself 
might have traced, and finally a marriage procession in 
the style of Catullus. The virgin rejects them all. The 
potter in despair begs her for a subject and she suggests 
that of two faithful spouses in an exquisite passage 
worthy of Philemon and Baucis. The potter plucks up 
courage and asks if he may employ the maiden as a 
model for the female figure. She consents. To his 
further request to allow him to add himself for the com¬ 
panion figure she hesitates, and asks for a month’s time 
to decide. That month she will spend on the mountains, 
but meanwhile he may start the work. Here is but the 
bare skeleton of a perfect work of art which can only be 
truly appreciated when it has been read and criticised as 
a whole. It has the symmetry, the grace and the oneness 
of the finest Greek work. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA 

The Mirror of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Like every other fine artist Mr. Joseph Conrad runs the 
risk of being considered more for his matter than his 
manner. The distinction is not really so unfair as it looks, 
because if a thing is well said it is nearly certain to be at 
least worth saying. But, on the other hand, sometimes a 
fine conception is bungled in the telling, and the great 
advantage that Mr. Conrad has over most other writers 
about the sea is in his use of the English language. There 
are other English writers with equal knowledge, and love 
of the sea, but too often they stand in the light of their 
own impressions. Generally, they suffer from that curse 
of English descriptive writing—fluency; or, if they are 
not too fluent, they lay brutal hands upon the language, 
and by the use of startling epithets arrest the attention at 
the wrong moment and so spoil the impression. In the 
one case the impression is muddled by too many words, 
in the other it is distorted by the violent use of them. 

Throughout his book Mr. Conrad so persistently speaks 
of the sea and seamanship in terms of art that it seems 
natural to take illustrations from him. In “ Emblems of 
Hope ” he complains of the degradation of sea language 
in the daily press of this country. The journalist, he says, 
almost invariably “ casts ” his anchor: 
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Now [Mr. Conrail goes on], an anchor is never cast, and to take a 
liberty with technical language is a crime against the clearness, pre¬ 
cision and beauty of perfected speech. 

An anchor is a forged piece of iron, admirably adapted to its end, 
and technical language is an instrument wrought into perfection by 
ages of experience, a flawless thing for its purpose. 

As Mr. Conrad says, an anchor is never “ cast,” it is 
“ let go ” ; and the difference between casting and letting 
go seems to us just the difference between the right and 
the wrong way of conveying an impression in words. You 
may cast a thing blindly and at random, always with 
obvious effort, but a thing “let go” must have been 
already prepared for its fall. Its fail is inevitable. Fore¬ 
thought and consideration are implied. If your impres¬ 
sion has been keenly felt and well considered, you have 
not to cast but to let go the inevitable word—“ a flawless 
thing for its purpose.” So that Mr. Conrad’s title, ‘‘The 
Mirror of the Sea”—at first, one might think, a trifle 
arrogant in its claim—is no more than just for his method. 
It is the method of self-iestrn'nt, of humility, of so patient 
a consideration that the impression seems to fall upon the 
page a'most without human intervention. The reflection 
of the picture i9 never marred by any clumsiness or affec¬ 
tation of the writer. Whether he shows you a winter 
landscape in Amsterdam, or the sudden apparition of an 
ice-floe in the Southern Ocean,, or the stretch of the 
Thames from London Bridge to the Albert Docks, which 
“recalls a jungle by the confused, varied and impenetrable 
aspect of the buildings that line the shore, not according 
to a planned purpose, but as if sprung up by accident 
from scattered seeds,” or basins that: are like “ places of 
repose for tired ships to dream in,” you see the picture 
so clearly that there is some danger of your forgetting the 
self-sacrificing art that goes to the making of it. That 
seems to us the supreme triumph of personality in a 
writer: to make you forget not only his personality but 
his existence. 

Among many beautiful and true pictures it is difficult 
to pick out one for special quotation, but the sinking of 
the brig in “ Initiation ” stnkes us as one of the most 
successful. 

As if at a givetr signal, the ran of the smooth undulations seemed 
checked'suddenly around the brig. By astr&oge optical deiutionthe 
-whole sea appeared to rise upon her in one overwhelming heave of its 
silky surface, wherein one spot a smother of foam broke out ferociously. 
And then the effort subsided. It was all over, and the smooth swell 
ran on as before from the horizon in uninterrupted cadence of motion, 
passing under ns with a slight, friendly toss ot oar boat. Far away, 
where the brig had been, an angry white stain undulating on the sur¬ 
face of steely-grey waters, shot with gleams of green, diminished 
swiftly, without a hiss, like a patch of pure snow melting in the sun. 

But the book is more than a series of fine pictures; it is 
a sensitive appreciation of the whole art of seamanship, an 
imaginative reading of the varying moods of the sea. 
Perhaps the most interesting sections are those dealing 
with the psychology of the elements: “ The Character of 
the Foe ” and “ Rulers of East and West.” Even, a 
landsman can appreciate the truth and felicity of 
Mr. Conrad’s personification of Westerly and Easterly 
weather. Of the King of West he says: “He is a 
barbarian, of a Northern type. Violent without crafti¬ 
ness, and furious without malice . . . with a thundering 
voice, distended cheeks and fierce blue eyes ”; while 
the East King is "a spare Southerner, with clear-cut 
features, black-browed and dark-eyed . . . impenetrable, 
secret, full of wiles, fine-drawn, keen—meditating 
aggression.” 

As is only natural, the very perfection of Mr. Conrad’s 
art exposes his limitations. He is illuminating rather 
than suggestive. His words clear your vision, but they 
do not set you dreaming. He uses them to get the last 
essence of their meaning but they do not carry more than 
their meaning. He never writes better than he knows. To 
use his own distinction between two moods of the West 
wind, he is a North-westerly rather than a South-westerly 
writer. He allows you, he compels you to see the beauty 
and the terror of things; but hedoes not play upon your 
nerves with a sense of their mystery. 


AMERICAN CULTURE 

The Secret Life. Being the Book of a Heretic. (Lane, 6s.) 

Fifty years ago the American mind promised to become 
one of the grand intellectual forces of modern civilisation. 
In the period of intel ectual stagnation in Euro[>e, between 
the decline of romanticism and the rise of evolutionism, a. 
new school of thought was formed in America in which the 
ideas of the Orient were combined with those of the 
Western world. Emerson framed a Buddhistic view of 
life in which there was retained an exhilarating sense of 
the worth and poetry of the material universe. Whitman 
found in the mystic idea of the soul something that 
clothed flesh and matter with a fresh beauty and a fresh 
significance, and in the philosophic idea of evolution 
something that gave to individual existence a new purpose 
and a new grandeur. Whistler, some years later, dis¬ 
covered in tiie decorative style of Buddhistic art the 
principle of a new manner of painting, and Peirce recog¬ 
nised m tiie connection between thought and purpose the 
ground of a new system of philosophy. None of these 
pioneers, however, has found among his countrymen another 
man of genius to resume and consummate his work. This 
sudden decline ol American thought is the strangest of 
all the events of the Civil War. And in view of its effect 
upon the spiritual life of the nation we are sometimes 
inclined to doubt whether the victory of the Northern 
States was a j ust one. A race ot sincere and generous libera¬ 
tors does not, on turning home from a glorious battlefield, 
dedicate its mind entirely to low and material ends. Yet 
this is what the Americans seem to have done. Their 
culture is now a borrowed thing animated by no life of its 
own. Their art i3 become a reflection of French axt, 
their literature a reflection of English literature, their 
teaming a reflection at German learning. A veileity of 
taste in their women of the richer class seems to be ail 
that maintains- in their country the semblance of. a high, 
serious and disinterested passion for the things of the 
mind. And, to judge by the wcnks commonly produced 
by these women, it is indeed only a semblance; 

1 am just borne from a meeting of one of those literary clubs we 
American women affect in the absence of any masculine society, and 
we have been talking abont Stevenson as the poet most typical of the 
mind of the nineteenth century. 

The anonymous book, “ The Secret Life,” from which 
this illuminating passage is taken is a thing of melancholy 
interest. Ostensibly it is a diary in which a married 
woman, of middle age, moving in a cultivated circle of 
American society, sets down the wild, original and heretical 
ideas which she has elaborated during her travels in. 
Europe. Actually it is a story of the spiritual adventures 
of a commonplace mind of a chameleon nature vagrant 
among unrealised worlds of thought. 

From it we do indeed learn the secret of the author’s, 
life and of the lives of many women, of her order, but it is 
not the secret that she wishes to disclose. She labours to 
prove that she is a remarkable person with two modes of. 
existence, in one at which she lives according to the gospel 
of comfort, and in the other,, according to the gospel 
of culture. But she unwittingly reveals the fact that her 
interest in art and literature is as material a thing as her 
interest in dress or jewelry. She collects ideas not for use 
and delight but for effect and parade. They are part of tha 
apparel by means of which she endeavours to acquire an 
air of distinction. This is the explanation of the note of 
artificiality of her book, of the insincerity that shows 
beneath its restless effusiveness. The writer has taken 
the mostglitteriDg things she could discover in the authors 
now fashionable in America—Nietzsche, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Pater and Stevenson—and has strung them loosely 
together as the latest novelties in the wares of conversa>- 
tion. They are not thoughts which have sunk into her 
mind and have there grown and harmonised into a philo¬ 
sophy of life, but motley &hreds;oi knowledge gathered for 
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the purpose of display. The Nietzschean view of Chris¬ 
tianity and its Founder, which she adopts on. one page, 
conflicts with the humanitarian view which she assumes 
on another: the love and admiration of Apollo, which she 
aflects in the early part of her diary, is incompatible with 
tne Tove and admiration of the ordinary Philistine which 
sns avows in the Tatter part. These inconsistencies, how¬ 
ever; do not trouble her ; such slight defects she regards 
perhaps as things incidental to the most brilliant forms of 
heresy. 

The title of heretic is one that the author of “The 
Secret Life ” strangely covets. She seems to regard it as 
a mark of supreme intellectual distinction. Unfortunately 
for her ambition, her heresies in matters of religion re¬ 
semble the heresies in matters of taste of those friends of 
hers for whom Stevenson is the typical poet of the nine¬ 
teenth century. They are founded on ignorance. She 
can scarcely be allowed the title of infidel. She is merely 
a heathen of that bourgeois type of soul which in the order, 
routine and security of modern life lo^es the primitive 
sense of awe and terror and environing mystery, and 
remains incapable of acquiring the finer emotions of 
. re ^? rence » worship and infinite wonder. Her paganism is, 
in fine, a matter of shallowness of thought and vapidity of 
feeling; and neither the ideas which she takes from 
Nietzschenor the sentiments which she borrows from Pater 
serve to disguise the native poverty of her nature. It is 
not given to the daughters of the new Philistines, who 
’ n ^ acc hanalia of nonsense as the children 
of light, to feel either the maddening spell of Dionysus or 
the benign Influence of Apollo. Over them Momus alone 
condescends to exercise his power. Were their race now 
to perish from the earth as completely as did the Phoenir 
cians, there would perhaps be just as-, slight a diminution 
of the spiritual and intellectual wealth of mankind. 


FETICHISM 

Annales du. Music du Congo. Notes aualytiquas mir Ics collec¬ 
tion* eUmoarapktques . Tome i .—La Religion. (Bruxelles, 
20 francs!) 

T he M ns£e du Congo, charmingly situated in the park cf 
Temreren, the old hunting-seat of the Dukes of Brabant 
near Brussels, is an institution that is to fulfil for the 
Congo State the mission and purpose that were contem¬ 
plated by the founders of the late Imperial Institute with 
regard to the British Empire. It contains an interesting 
and growing collection of African products, curiosities, 
and emblems, and among the latter is a very comprehen¬ 
sive array of the objects and instruments of fetichism. 
There are nearly seven hundred items in this department 
of the Museum, and the last number of the “ Annales ” 
contains the reproduction in photogravure of the whole 
collection. It gives also the valuable notes on the 
religious practices of the Congolese tribes which supply 
the material for this review. The name of the writer of 
these notes is not stated, but he may be complimented on 
having provided a very instructive and interesting descrip¬ 
tion of the religious and superstitious practices of the 
peoples of the Congo, and also a realistic picture of savage 
and sanguinary fetichism in all its naked horrors. 

Fetichism is not a religion ; it is the superstitious prac¬ 
tice which has grown under the influence of the fetich 
doctors or priests out of the general fear among the blacks 
of evil spirits. It bears some resemblance to Nat worship 
among the Burmese. The religion of the Congolese is 
destructive in its simplicity. They believe in a God all 
powerful and eternal whom they call Nzamhi. but then 
they consider him too great to occupy himself with human 
beings. Consequently they regard him with the same 
absolute indifference that he is supposed to feel towards 
them. This elimination of the power of good leaves the 
poor ignorant and. intensely superstitious black a prey to 
the powers of darkness which are supposed to surround 
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him in the forms of bad spirits representing the souls of 
his own enemies, or those of bis village* tribe or race. 
The absorbing thought of hie,existence is how to prevent 
these spirits from- injuring him, and his only hope of 
success lies in the supposed skill and prowesa of the local 
fetich doctor, from whom he purchases talismans or 
fetiches to protect him against all human- [ills. It is- 
fortunate for fetich- doetors as- a class that the failure 
of their charms to effect the wished-for Mid does not 
entail loss of reputation or unpopularity, for their easily 
contented clients merely conclude that the enemy has a 
more powerful fetich than they have. If fetichism were 
only the harmless superstition that the sale of ineffective 
talismans would suggest, if would not have come under 
the ban of civilised governments. But it has been the 
cause of the most frightful cruelty and bloodshed, entail-, 
ing, as was written twenty years ago, an annual loss-of 
life greater than the sfave trade and tribal war combined. 
The human sacrifices in multiple forms to fetich still 
continue despite all the efforts to put them down, but 
they are carried out in secret and claim far fewer victims, 
than formerly. The Commissioners who inquired into the 
situation on the Congo two years ago wrote in their report 
that the progress effected in this respect was “ both 
admirable and marvellous.” 

Fetichism would never have attained its firm hold on 
the negro mind if) the negroes- themselves had not been 
addicted to cruel practices and the shedding of. blood. 
These found a vent most frequently on the occasion of 
burials, and especially those of their chiefs. From time 
immemorial it had been the practice among the tribes of 
Central Africa to bury with a chief his wives, slaves and 
followers, or at least some of them. The origin of the 
praci ice is probably to be found in a variety of motives, 
the desire of demonstrating by human sacrifice the im¬ 
portance and power of the dead chief being perhaps the 
principal. In the early days of Belgian rule a native 
detected in the act of celebrating the burial of his chief by 
a human sacrifice defended himself by exclaiming : “ How 
many heads would you cut off if Stanley died ? No doubt 
two thousand, and I have only cnt off two for my father! ” 
But the lives sacrificed at the burials of chiefs and freo 
men—slaves not being buried at all, but merely cast into 
the forest for wild animals to devour—were few in com¬ 
parison with those taken hr the fcnm of ritual murders 
and ordeals by poison. There is a very vivid account in 
this volume of the many forms in which life was taken by 
the orders and under the direction of the fetich doctor 
(nganga), but it would be impossible to- summarise 
them here. The writer throws out one hint which, 
when we remember the very similar practices among the 
extreme devotees of Vishnu in India, does not appear fan- 
fetched. This is that cannibalism originated with the 
practice ol distributing portions of the bleeding victim 
among the audience. The Belgian authorities have long 
declared war on the fetich doctor, and punish him with 
death when he is caught m the act of committing murder 
in the guise of sacrifice, but it is not- contended that an 
end has yet been pot to the practices that brought hrs 
class so much profit and power. In the recesses o# the 
virgin forest, protected by a screen of guards and spies, 
it is more than suspected that fetichism continues to 
celebrate its mad and repulsive orgies. Not, indeed, until 
the blacks have been educated to see the folly and 
injustice, to say nothing of the brutality; of such pro¬ 
ceedings, which entail the murder of the innocent and 
helpless, will it be possible to extirpate the whole brood 
of fetich doctors. 

The closing pages of this work deal with a subject of 
which not much is known and which is surrounded with a 
good deal of mystery. This is the formation of secret 
societies. While something has been discovered abont 
their organisation,.nothing is known of their object, but it 
is ominous that the novices in what is practically a new 
sect are trained by the old class of nganga or fetich 
doctors. The most remarkable tiling about them is that- 
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they have invented a language of their own which is 
quite different from Bantu or any of the dialects. This 
organisation may be the expiring effort of fetichism, or 
the sinister beginning of a political movement hostile to 
Europeans which has not yet fully developed, but in any 
case it needs careful watching. One offshoot is composed 
of assassins who take the pseudonyms of men-leopards or 
men-crocodiles. The members meet periodically, and on 
these occasions one of them is called upon to justify his 
membership. This means waylaying a native and killing 
him by surprise and stealth, just as the animal whose 
name he has appropriated would do. There are certainly 
dark points about the evolution of the negritic tribes of 
the Congo State that require elucidation, and suggest the 
need of close and constant vigilance. The studies and 
publications of the savants and scientists who form the 
staff of the Congo Museum have already added much to 
our knowledge of the customs and characteristics of the 
races of Central Africa, and if continued in the same 
spirit of zealous inquiry must result in a very complete 
ethnological discovery. 

Demetrius C. Boulger. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE PHILIPPINES 

An Englishwoman in the Philippines. By Mrs. Campbell Dauncey. 

(Murray, 12s. net.) 

Every globe-trotter deems it an essential part of his duty 
to himself and an expectant world to set down his impres¬ 
sions for the edification and enlightenment of his fellow 
men, and it is a relief to discover that Mrs. Campbell 
Dauncey spent nine whole months in the Philippines. 
Nor is her book a deliberate and conscious literary effort. 
It is made up of ample letters addressed to a friend 
during her stay at Iloilo. The result is delightful, afford¬ 
ing the reader real insight into the condition of the islands 
under American rule. To Mrs. Campbell Dauncey the 
prospect of a visit to the Philippines must have had 
peculiar attractions. She is the possessor of an old 
emerald ring given to her father's great-uncle, the Admiral 
Cornish who bombarded Manila m 1792, by the priestly 
governor of the Walled City, as the Americans now call it. 
That ring she no doubt regarded as a symbol of the 
romance of exploration ana colonisation, which cul¬ 
minated in the highly prosaic appropriation by the 
Western Republic of the last remnant of Spain’s once 
mighty Empire. If she went to Panay, the island of 
which Iloilo is the capital, with the conventional idea of 
the “gorgeous East,” her nine months’ stay effectually 
dispelled the illusion. India, China, Japan, whatever 
their charms in colour and sunshine, all have their draw¬ 
backs for the European who is paying something more 
than a flying visit, but the Philippines present conditions 
which are torture to the sensitive and cultured man or 
woman of the West. “ Ship me somewhere—not East but 
—West of Suez,” is Mrs. Campbell Dauncey’s refrain, 
now that imagination has been tempered by experience. 
She finds no compensation in “the gaudy parrot” and 
“ the scentless canna ” for “ the exquisite thrush and 
the lilac bush,” nor does escape from the thousand and 
one little inconveniences inseparable from Western 
social amenities make up for the absence of books and 
art and good music and “intelligent fellow creatures.” 
She leaves the Philippines with the hope that they will 
stay “down under” her horizon for the rest of her days. 
They are not the Paradise they are represented to be in 
American magazines. She does not like the people, she 
finds little to interest her in the country, she has scant 
respect for the Americans, and she sums the whole up as 
11 a shuffling, drab, discontented, thick-headed, costly East 
—with all the worst traditions of four hundred years of 
the offscourings of the Spanish monkish orders, overlaid 
by a veneer of shallow cocksureness hastily assimilated 
from a totally incongruous alien civilisation.’’ 


This sweeping verdict notwithstanding, we cannot 
imagine that Mrs. Campbell Dauncey regrets her sojourn 
among the Filipinos, at a time when the great Republic 
was making its first experiment in over-sea Imperialism. 
In themselves the Filipinos are not a particularly enter¬ 
taining people, but as the corpus vile of an American 
crusade in the righteous cause of liberty and civilisation, 
they afford a keen observer such as Mrs. Campbell 
Dauncey an opportunity for a study in exotic methods of 
altruism which is full of significance and suggestion. This 
book is worthy of careful attention on that ground alone. 
It will be read with displeasure in America, and will, no 
doubt, call forth angry and contemptuous denials. Yet we 
see no reason to question Mrs. Campbell Dauncey’s entire 
sincerity and impartiality in her criticism of American 
aims and achievements in the Philippines. Americans are 
spoiling the Filipinos by their extravagance in living and 
by their ideas of brotherhood and equality, which they 
contradict by every act of their lives. Their methods are 
opposed to the experience of other races who have become 
the masters of Eastern peoples; they are attempting to 
open up the Philippines by means of “ school desks 
instead of roads and reservoirs”; they are building 
harbours which are to astonish the commercial East in 
defiance of commercial needs and commercial routes, and 
“ the revenues that choke agriculture go to pay officials 
and school teachers.” The Americans mean well, but 
their energy is wrongly directed. Nor can any country 
hope to enjoy healthy development under the ridiculous 
customs regulations which prevail. Some cases containing 
wedding presents and articles for Mrs. Campbell Dauncey's 
home in the Philippines, which were unpurchasable in 
the islands, were subject to a duty amounting to £30. 
The impost was so monstrous that she tells her friend: 
“ All the italics and exclamations in the biggest print¬ 
ing house in the world could not convey my sentiments 
on the subject.” What she felt when, a day or two 
later, the Custom House officials said they had made a 
mistake and demanded £70—more apparently than the 
original value of the goods—we are left to surmise. Politi¬ 
cally the Filipino is where he was ten years ago, as ready 
to revolt against the Americans with their Equality Ideal 
as he was against the Spaniards, whose treatment of native 
races, to put it mildly, was never remarkable for altruism. 
It was Mr. Taft, the first American Governor, who talked 
of “ the Philippines for the Filipino ”: when, as secretary 
for the War Department, he visited the islands last year, 
he said the Philippines were a solemn trust and in a 
century or two the people might be able to run alone 1 
And the Filipinos promptly retort that they are animated 
by the same spirit that caused the Americans to revolt 
against England. 

In the Philippines there is rather too much of the 
American flag in evidence to please our “ Englishwoman ” 
or to render it possible to believe that the Americans regard 
their mission as temporary. It appears in every conceiv¬ 
able form, as window curtain, as tablecloth, as drapery, 
inducing the contemptuous Spaniards to sneer: “ We hold 
our flag sacred 1 we do not use it as furniture.” What 
the American object really is Mrs. Campbell Dauncey 
cannot make out, but she suggests that all their talk of 
equality is just so much dust in native as well as foreign 
eyes “ to excuse and justify the position the U.S.A. has 
chosen to assume towards these Islands.” A truer ex¬ 
planation probably is that the great American people are 
new at the business of Imperialism; they have put their 
hand to a serious task; time and mistakes will show them 
the difference between the right way and the wrong, and 
in due season they will understand how much or how little 
of the Ideal in colonisation is translatable into hard 
practice. If they read Mrs. Campbell Dauncey’s penetra¬ 
ting but not unkindly criticisms in the proper spirit, her 
book for them will be of real service. To the British 
reader it will appeal as a notable contribution to Pacific 
literature, worthy, at a reasonable interval, to be placed 
on the same shelf with Stevenson’s South Sea Studies. 
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TREBLE SONG 

Treasure the golden moments as they pass 
For Youth’s a bird that flies too fast, alas! 

Alas! 

Treasure the rosy Dawn—too soon it goes; 
Treasure the Morn—it fades, as fades the rose ; 
Treasure the Noon—for it is hard to hold 
Unstinted largess of Olympian gold ; 

And treasure Afternoon—that languorous thing— 
For after Afternoon comes Evening. 

And after Eve fast comes the dreadful Night 
The tomb of all the golden Day’s delight. 

Oh, let us deck Apollo’s shrine and move 
His heart to give more gold. Oh, let us love 
Thro’ Dawn, and Mora, and Noon, and Afternoon, 
For Love’s the loveliest thing that goes too soon. 
Dear Friend of all fair things that come and pass, 
Fair Love’s the fleetest of them all—alas 1 
Alas 1 

Althea Gyles. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE LATER POETRY OF MR. SWINBURNE 

Mr. Swinburne’s later poems are not much read, and 
there is a co mm on belief that he has not fulfilled the 
promise of his youth. No doubt there are some people 
who, when Atalanta and Poems and Ballads first 
appeared, thought that the greatest of English poets had 
arisen. Mr. Swinburne has certainly not fulfilled the ex¬ 
pectations of these. But then, they had no right to 
expect so much. There was nothing in Atalanta or in 
Poems and Ballads which gave promise of a poet of 
the first order ; indeed, there was much to make men fear 
that Mr. Swinburne had nothing but the ardour of youth 
and a miraculous sense of beauty to inspire him. This was 
stud at the time, and it has been repeated so often that it 
is believed even now when Mr. Swinburne is almost an old 
man and has been writing great verse for nearly half a 
century. 

Yet it must be confessed that there are some reasons, 
not good but plausible, for this belief. Mr. Swinburne 
has written a vast deal of verse; plays innumerable, and 
some of them not easy to read; odes to Victor Hugo 
longer than any odes ever written before; huge poems 
about the sea; multitudes of poems about children. Most 
of these, however far they vary in merit, are written in 
much the same style. Mr. Swinburne could not write a 
clumsy verse if he tried; and this puts him at a disad¬ 
vantage compared with Wordsworth, who always wrote 
clumsy verses when he was not inspired. You can tell at 
a glance when Wordsworth is worth reading and when he 
is not. But you have to read a poem by Mr. Swinburne 
very carefully before you can tell whether it is good or 
not. Like Rubens, he has a system of composition, a 
machinery so elaborate, that, while it conceals his lack of 
inspiration sometimes from himself, it may also conceal 
the presence of inspiration from his readers. We come 
upon a long poem beginning: 

Sea and Strand, and a lordlier .land than sea tides rolling and 
rising Sun— 

and we say to ourselves, ** Ah, Swinburne I ” and pass 
on, just as we say to ourselves, “ Ah, Rubens 1 ” and 


pass on when we come to the great Rubens room in the 
Louvre. There seems to be in Mr. Swinburne's brain a 
continual momentum of rhythm that is always driving 
him to compose, and sometimes there is nothing but 
momentum in his verses. But he is not to be judged by 
these any more than Wordsworth is to be fudged by 
Simon Lee or Ellen Irwin; nor, because his style has 
changed but little and he is always writing poems about 
Victor Hugo and children and the sea, is it to be assumed 
that his mind has not developed with years nor learnt 
anything from his experience of life. He is, what he has 
always been, a lyrical poet. He does not argue in poetry, 
be does not elaborate ideas; he has no curious interest in 
character—at least, if he has, it does not come out in his 
poetry—the forces and the elements of life are still great 
abstractions to him, and he continues to speak broadly of 
love and hate, of tyranny and freedom, of joy and grief, 
just as he speaks broadly of the sun and the wind and the 
sea. But though he does not elaborate ideas or unravel 
intricacies of thought, or argue subtly in his poetry, we 
are not to assume that he has no ideas, that he is a kind 
of brainless virtuoso, “ a tube through which all things 
blow to music ” as Tennyson called him. It is, indeed, 
plain to any one thoroughly acquainted with his work 
that he has ideas about life of great force and clearness, 
but that they are so fixed in his mind that he has no need 
to discuss them. They are the inspiration rather than 
the subject-matter of his verse, and an inspiration that 
has lasted into his old age, so that he has been able to 
write pure lyrical poetry at a time of life when most poets 
are either silent or broken in their music. 

He is not one to put questions to Infinity. There are 
some things he would say, no doubt, that we know for 
certain. There are others that we cannot know by any 
questioning. But sometimes the thought of death turns 
his mind to those unknowable things, and then he speaks 
of them with a courage and gravity that could only have 
been begotten out of his certain tyabout what can be known. 
Here are three verses from the poem in memory of John 
William Inchbold, and I wish I could quote more: 

" Whatever heaven, if heaven at all may be, 

Await the sacred souls of good men dead, 

There, now we mourn who loved him here, is he.” 

So sweet and stern of speech, the Roman said. 

Erect in grief, in trust erect, and gave 
His deathless dead a deathless life even here j 

Where day bears down on day as wave on wave 
And not man's smile fades faster than his tear. 

Albeit this life be given not me to give. 

Nor power be mine to break time’s silent spell, 

Not less shall love that dies not while I live 
Bid thee, beloved in life and death, farewell. 

These are not the words of a poet who can sing only 
because he cannot think, but rather of one who can face 
the darkness of thought without losing his trust in life, 
and whose music is solemn with the conquest of fears. 

Mr. Swinburne seems always to have kept the ardour of 
youth, but not without a struggle; and the first sign of this 
struggle, the first note of gravity and solemnity, is to be 
found in the second series of Poems and Ballads. He 
never wears his heart on his sleeve; but there is some 
autobiography in the wonderful last verse of a Vision of 
Spring in Winter, where, addressing the spring, he seems to 
review the glories of his youth and to reconcile himself to 
the thought that they belong to the past. 

The morning song beneath the stars that fled 

With twilight through the moonless mountain air, 

While youth with burning lips and wreathless hair 

Sang toward the sun that was to crown his head, 

Rising ; the hopes that triumphed and fell dead, 

The sweet swift eyes and songs of hours that were; 

These may’st thou not give back for ever; these. 

As at the sea's heart all her wrecks lie waste, 

Lie deeper than the sea; 

But flowers thou may’st, and winds and hours of ease 
And all its April to the world thon may'st 
Give back, and half my April back to me. 
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The passion of the past is apt to He heavy on poets ; 
and not many of them have been able to sing it 
with so much power and yet with so brave a resignation. 
Mr, Swinburne gives thanks for all beauty and delight, but 
he will not be tied to a dead delight or stand for ever 
looking back upon a dead beauty. Nor is he in any sense 
one of those 

who fill the dome 

Of great dead gods with wrath and wail, nor hear 
Time’s word and man’s: “ Go honoured hence, go home. 
Night's childless children ; here your hour is dune; 

Pass with the stars, and leave us with the sun.” 

In his yonth he was fierce in destruction; but, as the 
years went on, it grew plain that he destroyed not from 
lack of faith but from excess of it. To all the creeds and 
institutions which he attacked he might have addressed 
that magnificent line last quoted : 

Pass with the stars, and leave us with the sun. 

F-r, indeed, the sun has always seamed to shine clearly in 
bis heaven, and he hits never been one of those who creep 
away from it into a cave and then cry out that itisex- 
tinguished or has never been. His poetry is full of the 
glory not only of earth and sky and sea, but also of- man¬ 
kind, and he has made a kind of religion out of his 
worship of these things. Many years ago a hostile and 
not very intelligent Quarterly reviewer said that there was 
too much ritual in the Songs before Sunrise, and in all 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetry about freedom. That kind of 
ritual, those litanies and doxologies, such as for instance 
the great doxology of all the cities of Italy to Mazzini, 
those odes that seem to need choirs of all the free nations 
to sing them ; all these are but natural expresshms(of the 
poet’s religious instinct, and they take the splendid and 
high sounding forms common to noble religions instincts 
in all'ages. Mr. Swinburne lives unfortunately in atr age 
distrustful and, indeed, almost incapable of fine ritual. 
He has to imagine for himself the exultant choirs;- and it 
is part of his task to make us imagine them also as we 
read his poetry.. This he contrives to do with the volume 
and complexity of sound that seem, to rise even from a 
printed page of his poetry. His is not chamber music or 
the voice of one man telling secrets about himself and to 
himself. With advancing years he has become more and 
more the poet of the play of the elements, of the hopes of 
the world, of heroic actions and of the fame of great men 
dead. All these things take on the same kind of glory to 
his mind and in his verse. When he deals with tiie high 
passions of mankind as in Tristram of Lyonesse, those 
passions seem to be in the sea and the wind and the sun¬ 
rise no less than in the hearts of men. Tristram and 
Iseult in their loves by the western sea are but the heart 
of the summer night, and it is ail alive with their passion. 

Fair smd faiu 

Scmewhilas the soft rush of rejoicing rain 
Solaced the darkness, and from steep to sleep 
Of heaven they saw the sweet sheet lightning leap 
And laugh its heart oat in a thousand smiles. 

When the clear sea for miles on glimmering mikes 
Burned as though dawn were strewn abroad astray. 

Or, showeriDg out of heaven, all heaven's array 
Had paven instead the waters. 

Tristram of Lyonesse is aH lyrical. The story is bat a 
pretext for passages like- this, or for speeches of an 
eloquence like that of Romeo and Juliet; and in his plays, 
too, Mr. Swinburne is always lyrical, and their action is 
nothing to him except for the lyrical opportunities which 
it provides. There is great poetry lost in these plays 
which no one in future probably will ever read, and one 
cannot but regret that he should have spent so mueh time 
upon a kind of art unfitted to his genius. But it is easy 
to understand why he has done so. He delights in heroic 
actions as some lyrical poets delight in the songs of 
nightingales or the thought of love. The dramatic form 
provides him with a machinery to bribg heroic actions 
about and with scope to write of them at large. But 


still he cannot write of them dramatically. He cannot 
make them happen before our eyes. He can only glorify 
them when they have happened; and the action must 
stand still for him to do this, just as in Italian opera it 
stands still for the prima donna to sing a great song. 
So the plays will be forgotten, I fear, as the old Italian 
operas are being forgotten. But the best of his poems in 
which he writes of heroic things are not likely to be 
forgotten, least of all those poems in his own North¬ 
umbrian dialect, in which he, the great virtuoso and 
master of all literary conventions, seems to recapture the 
simplicity of the ballad, enriching it with his own stronger 
music. 

We’ll see nae mair the sea-banks fair. 

And the sweet grey gleaming sky. 

And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 

And the goodly towers thereby : 

And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein we lie. 

It is not a mere archai=tic trick that produces lines like 
this. Mr. Swinburne can write so only because he has 
been concerned with heroic thoughts all his life, and this 
rough speech of the border, in which so many heroic 
things have been written, comes as naturally to him as 
the tongue of Milton and Shelley. But there is one other 
verse, from A Jacobite’s Farewell, than which no poet, 
not even Burns, has ever written anything more simple or 
poignant, and I will end by quoting this from the third 
series of Poems and Ballads as a challenge to those 
who thihk that Mr. Swinburne has never lulfilled the 
promise of the first: 

O lands are lost and life's losing, 

And what were they to pie? 

Fu’ mony a man gives all he can, 

But nae man else gives ye. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 

[Next week’s Causer to will be “ Gospel, and Wouder-ials,’.' 
by J. A- MacCuUoch 


FICTION 

Paul. By E. F. Benson. (Meineinann, (is.) 

An unpleasant, laboured story in which the murderer of a 
woman's husband ultimately marries hen Lt is difficult, 
indeed, to regard the murder ot Theodore Beckwith as a 
more serious crime than the killing of an ear-wig, or a less 
meritorious action than the killing of a dangerous snake. 
It is but fair to add, too. lliat Paul Norjis had changed 
his mind about killing him at the actual moment when the 
motor-car went over his body; had, indeed, resolved to go 
over the cliff himself rather than do the deed. Bui the 
intention was there, and the death was the result of the 
intention. We cannot imagine a man and woman with 
this knowledge between them living together as man and 
wife largely on a bequest from the dead man, even whan 
we consider the second husband’s drunken remorse and its 
very sensational conversion to real sorrow for the sin 
during a service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A Lady of Bom*. By F. Maiuon Crawfobd. (Macmillan,,6 s.) 

Mr. Marion Crawforo is usually at his best in bia 
descriptions of Roman life, and his latest book “ A Lady 
of Rome,” though possibly a little thin in comparisea 
with some of his woric, is written in his invariably charm* 
ing manner. Ft has for background the social life of Ram 
which he depicts so well, and deals chiefly with tha 
character—or rather conscience—of Maria Montalux, which 
is sustained through many years and various crises by 
religious, conviction,, causing her to expiate her sin 
at some length, in fact Irom cover to cover. Expiations 
and religious scruples at such length might easily Decome 
irritating, but here the author has shown his skill by 
making Maria’s struggles not only far from wearisome bat 
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so far interesting that the reader is pleased to leave her in 
the last pages still a sensible woman, who believes in the 
reward of virtue. The story is told well and smoothly, 
though without the deeply studied and vividly rendered 
psychology for which the characters give plenty of 
opportunity, so that they lack in some measure the 
vitality which such studies demand. The minor cha¬ 
racters and descriptions are treated with the author’s 
usual skill, and help to form a readable novel. 

The Safety of the Honours. By Allan McAulay. (Black¬ 
wood, 6s.) 

The glamour of the Stuarts is a never-failing source of 
inspiration to historical novelists. Even; the inanimate 
objects connected with them share 9ome of the romance, 
and this account of the Honoura of Scotland is a case in 
point. The Crown, the Sceptre and the Sword were 
looked upon with something appr oaching superstition by 
Royalists and CromweUians alike. So long as they 
remained in faithful hands, so long would there be hope 
for the Stuarts in Scotland. Mr. McAulay has given us a 
faithful history of their adventures, their smuggling in 
and out of the Castle of Dunnottar, and the group of quiet 
country folk who found their lives tangled, up with the 
safety of the Regalia. The tale lacks the exaggerated 
adventurousness which we are accustomed to expect from 
modern books about this period, but it gains in charac¬ 
terisation, in impressiveness and in interest; for we can 
believe in it, and admire the unhysterical faithfulness of 
two or three quiet Royalists who sacrificed much and 
expected, nothing. 

The Motonmmniaes. By Lloyd Osbourne. (Chatto & Windus, 
3 s. 6 ( 1 .) 

Mr. Lloyd Osbourne tells four rattling, breathless tales 
of American lovers and their motor-cars. Their adven¬ 
tures, quarrels, accidents and reconciliations while on the 
road are told in the highest spirits and at the third speed. 
Here other “ motormaniacs” may read of the peculiarities 
of half a dozen kinds of car, their mechanism, their fasci¬ 
nating and fiendish ways; they may also revel in love 
stories told in the technical language of the garage. Pretty 
little stories they are too, when we are permitted to pause 
and enjoy them, and the motormaniacs are always enter¬ 
taining and capital company to the end of the run. 

The Matrimonial Lottery. By Charlotte O’Conor Eccles. 
(Nash, 6s.) 

The lottery that is to boom the Comet and restone all, its 
former glory and prosperity offers to the prize-winner a 
handsome husband, a title, and. a fortune. The competi¬ 
tion is keen, and leads to amusing complications. While 
the fun.sparkles brightly on the surface, there are frequent 
glimpses of deeper interest and feeling; and some fresh 
and charming passages in Jack Derracott’swooing. The 
embarrassments that beset the prize in bis endeavour to 
deal honourably with the two claimants for his hand me 
most divertingly described,, although Miss Arethusa 
Evadne Jenkins is perhaps rather cruelly overworked as 
the ruthless husband-hunter. Wisdom and humour, pathos 
and the lightest spirit of farce rapidly succeed each: other 
in this ingenious story, which, cannot fail to find many, 
delighted readers. 

Sinless. By Maud H. Yardlby. (Sisley*, 6s.) 

That a man, even after an absence of ten years, should 
not only fail to recognise his own wile, but should inno¬ 
cently appropriate a perfect stranger, accompany her to 
her hotel and never discover until the following morning 
that she was not his “ Nell ” but another's; that she 
should trustingly adopt him as her husband, without even 
ascertaining that he bore the right name, is completely 
absurd. It makes an original and'startling opening for a 
story, however, and the novel-reader will not quarrel with 


it on the score of improbability. It is net often that 
his breath is taken away so complfetely in the first pages 
of a novel. Miss Yardley nurses her material with such 
skill amd k eeps her secret so well that the- close of the 
chapter, where die allows the truth to burst on ua, is* a 
triumph of dramatic effect. The end: erf the kook is at 
startling, iu its-way, as the beginning. 

Mom' Face, and other Stories. By Jack. London. (Heina- 
mann, 6s.) 

Even if Mr. Jack London pronounces “ Claverhouse ” as it 
is written, it is difficult to see why he should spend half a 
page railing against it as “ absurd—what a name! Just 
listen to the ridiculous sound of it!” However, the 
bearer of it is doomed to speedy extinctiem, at the hands 
of a man who hates him. Several ot these stories are 
tales of hate. They are terse, virile to the verge of 
brutality, and they grip the mind. The language is fresh 
and convincing, save for one irritating phrase, “ what of,” 
which Mr. London uses very unsuitably. The story 
which lingers longest in the mind is “ All Gold Canyon ” ; 
it paints a virgin solitude to which comes a gold-miner. 
When he has found the gold, and Earth has been com¬ 
pensated for the theft by her usual sacrifice of humau 
blood, he goes away. That is- ail, but it is wonderfully, 
told, and ieaves an impressive sense of silence and 
solitude. There is also a weird story of two men wha 
achieved invisibility, and of how they fought to the 
death in broad sunshine. But the short story is a crucial 
test, and we miss in these the power of “The Call of the 
Wild ” and “ The Sea-Wolf.” 

The Dumpling. By Coulson Kbrnahan. (Cassell, 6s.) 

This story is described on its title-page as “A detective 
love story of a great Labour rising.” It deals with a re¬ 
incarnation of Napoleon, nicknamed 1 “ The Dumpling,” 
who is filled with a noble love of his fellow men, if only 
they be poor enough, and sees no other way of bettering 
their condition than by indulging in robbery and murder, 
plotting in an opium den, and evolving the picturesque 
combination : “God, Napoleon and the Dumpling strike 
with a granite arm.” There are also a millionaire and his 
sister and daughter, and the narrator of the tale, an in¬ 
sufferable young man who is a journalist by profession, a 
detective by fits and starts, a relief worker in the East 
End now and then, and impossible always. Coincidences 
rage throughout the book, but impossibilities are more 
rampant still. There is no characterisation, but there is 
a speech eleven pages long about Labour, delivered by a 
murderous madman. The grammar is uncertain, and the 
style is frequently facetious. The Labour army captures 
the Tower of London: the Dumpling kidnaps the King, 
and the King in captivity talks like an Adelphi hero. It 
is possible that there is a public which demands such 
books; it is a thousand pities that Mr. Kernahan should 
condescend to cater for it. 

A Happy Marriage. By Ada Cahbridgb. (Hurst & Blackett, 
6s.) 

“ Perhaps no marriage ever made since the world began 
was right after the first week or two,” remarks the author 
ot the book, and the story bears out this opinion. It is a 
happy marriage—in parts. A man who prefers the simple 
life, in the rough, who entreats his father to disinherit 
him, marries a sensible angel with a nice appreciation of 
wealth and position. Of course, they sharply disagree, 
and coldly good human angels are formidable antagonists 
when their principles or their tastes are attacked. Time 
and tribulation, however, soften their asperities, and we 
leave the middle-aged couple rejoicing, rather demon¬ 
stratively too, in an ardent renewal of love. Miss Cam¬ 
bridge is a capable story-teller and writes well. The daily 
round of these Australian families, their fine qualities, 
temptations, even their little vulgarities, are interesting 
and amusing in a quiet way. 
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The Avenging Hour. By H. F. Prrvost Batterbby. (Hurst 
& Blackett, 6s.) 

“ So we go forward, forgetful and secure; while unseen* 
unheeded, behind us follows, with unhinderable feet, the 
ghost of our deeds: that spirit, merciful and terrible, the 
Avenging Hour,” quotes the author, by way of preface to 
his tale ; and the fact that we know not why he quotes 
it—that we cannot discover its applicability, nor find a 
suggestion of any Avenging Hour—detracts very little 
from our appreciation and enjoyment of a well-written 
and charming novel. Once we catch Mr. Prevost 
Battersby slipping into the redundancies which mar his 
journalistic work, but for the rest he has exercised a wise 
restraint, and the book before us is by far his best. It is 
no small praise to say that in the first thirteen chapters 
—describing a single railway journey—there is not a 
word we could wish away. 

The Triumph of Tinker. By Edgar Jepson, (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) 

We believe it was a remark of Mr. Whistler’s concerning 
the use of pastels that " the use of a medium should 
never be pushed further than it was intended to go,” an d 
if Mr. Jepson will take a word of advice he will do well 
to abandon Tinker and all such marvellous children as 
his fUces de resistance for a time at any rate: for in¬ 
teresting as this story is—and it must be confessed that it 
goes with a good swing—it will not bear reading a second 
time, and the author has a command of workmanship that 
we feel sure is wasted on such unlikely happenings. He 
puts a very double-edged retort into the mouth of an 
American millionaire when he makes him say: “ I was 
giving you statistics, sonny. You shouldn’t go mixing 
up statistics and facks,” which we com mend to the earnest 
consideration of journalists. 


FINE ART 

THE AUTUMN" SALON 

Although it has only been in existence four years, the 
Salon d'Automne has made an assured place for itself 
among the large art exhibitions annually held in 
Paris, and the heat with which it is discussed and the 
contradictoriness of the critical opinions passed on it 
only serve to augment its interest and importance. Its 
enthusiastic supporters assert that here alone may you 
see the art of the future, art that is original and un¬ 
trammelled by the bonds of convention; while more 
conservative critics condemn the exhibition in toto as a 
chamber of horrors, of paintings ignobles et ignorants. 
More moderate and less partial ^criticisms are harder to 
find, but a juster estimate was made by a veteran art- 
collector of Paris, a man whose rare natural judgment for 
the finer qualities of painting has been ripened by half a 
century of collecting. “ I find in the Autumn Salon,” he 
said, “plenty of cleverness; but too often it is cleverness 
run to seed. There is too much eccentricity, too many 
excesses.” Were it not always dangerous to question an 
artist’s sincerity, the honesty of too many exhibitions 
might also be called into question. For the man who 
paints blue men talking to green women under blood-red 
trees under the conviction that by so doing he is achiev¬ 
ing beauty or demonstrating truth we may have some 
respect, however mistaken we may hold him to be. But 
for the man who perpetrates these things merely to attract 
attention to himself, to prove his originality and the 
freedom of his spirit, we can have nothing but dislike 
and contempt. 

Viewed as a whole, the Autumn Salon shows us among 
younger French painters a tendency to give too much 
attention to theory and too little to practice. Imagination, 
often morbid and diseased, runs riot, and a search for 


truth of colour serves in many cases as a pretext not only 
for carelessness in the presentation of form but also in the 
rendering of values. Now and again, it must be admitted, 
surprising and by no means unpleasing results are obtained 
by audacious means, and this gives hope for the future 
when the young painters have better mastered their 
medium, and are more discriminating in their association 
of colours. 

A curious contrast is presented by the work of the two 
painters who this year are honoured with retrospective 
exhibitions. Courbet, to whom one room is allotted, was. 
a painter eminently sane, a realist who, as the exhibits 
show, could paint an old woman with the direct strength 
and robust humour of a Hals, a landscape with the truth 
and earnestness of a Rousseau, a nude or a sea-piece with 
equal fidelity to nature and with equal dignity of handling. 
Paul Gauguin, for whom two rooms are thrown into one, 
was the very opposite to this. Starting his career as a 
disciple of the impressionist masters Pissarro and Cezanne, 
his imagination soon gained the upper hand over his 
observation. The painting of his masters appeared to him 
too sophisticated, and like our Pre-Raphaelites he thought 
that art, to progress, must retrace its steps, that it was ne¬ 
cessary reculer pour mieux sauter. Being a ‘‘ whole-hogger” 
in these matters, Gauguin was not content, as the English 
painters were, to go back to the primitives of Italy. He 
sought his masters among the primitives of the world, 
among the Egyptians and Assyrians, even, so M. Morice 
informs us in a brief memoir, the Aztecs and the Maoris. 
To be free from civilisation Gauguin shook the dust of 
Europe from his slippers and took up his residence in 
Tahiti, where he made a profound study of the religious 
beliefs and rites of the islanders and found models and 
inspiration for his paintings. A few years ago he died, and 
the present is the first collection of his paintings from 
which any estimate of the man's achievements can be 
deduced. That he was a genius there is little doubt, but 
he is at the same time a very dangerous model for the 
student. In technique his performances are varying and 
unequal. His drawing at times delights by the effective 
simplicity with which form is expressed, at other times we 
are affronted by what has the appearance of being wilful 
and unnecessary affectation. He will draw a Tahiti 
native with truth and charm, and then give us a Cruci¬ 
fixion in which the figures look like disjointed and 
contorted wooden dolls. As a decorator he has many 
merits, his design being usually well balanced and his lines 
rhythmical, while his colour-schemes, though at times 
almost crude in their association of primaries, often glow 
with a luminosity rivalling the effect of a stained glass 
window. The yellow skies in which he delights are 
peculiarly beautiful and effective, and there can be no 
doubt that by his self-imposed exile France has lost a 
master-designer of church windows. Inasmuch as a 
painter is to be judged by his performance rather than his 
intentions, it would be out of place here to do more than 
allude to the wealth of symbolism which admirers find in 
his work. It may be, as some say, that a complete 
philosophy of life is expressed in his paintings; but, if his 
work lives, as seems probable, it will be due quite as much 
to its decorativeness as to its symbolism. 

A group of characteristic monotones by Carri&re, includ¬ 
ing more than one of his favourite maternity subjects, 
reminds the visitor of the loss the society has experienced 
in the death of its president, while the work of two 
veterans, happily still alive, reveals the source whence so 
many of the younger exhibitors have sprung. Cezanne 
and Renoir may no longer be in their prime, but the 
simplicity and strength of the former’s still-life pieces and 
the flashiness of the sun-bathed nudes of the latter are 
still models to the student and among the most notable 
contributions to the exhibition. 

Of the remaining exhibits, over two thousand in 
number, a mere summary must suffice. Anglada, the 
greatest colourist of the young Spanish school, is finely 
represented b> two jewel-like colour harmonies, the motive 
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in one case being a group of white-robed women seen by 
electric light and presenting a shimmer of iridescent 
colour which justifies the title, Opales. Guirand de 
Scevola, forsaking for the moment the portraiture in 
which his cleverness is apt to outrun his discretion, appears 
at his best in a series of Versailles scenes, very true and 
very beautiful, happy and original in composition, 
harmonious in colour and fine in quality. For truth and 
beauty combined with the modern spirit they are not 
surpassed in the Grand Palais. Vuillard, the Hornel of 
France, sends three of his fine mosaics of colour, interiors 
with figures, but the values do not seem to have been 

[ reserved as carefully as is his wont. Simon Bussy shows 
ife-sized figures on a balcony, with a tea-table and 
accessories better painted than the figures: Abel Truchet 
some garden and river scenes sunnily seen and blithely 
recorded; d’Espagnat, Guillaumin and Milcendeau are 
also represented, though not quite at their best. 

Of the British exhibitors the foremost place is claimed 
by Mr. Lavery, who sends an important group, including 
his self-portrait for the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, admir¬ 
able as a likeness and sober and dignified in presentation, 
and two daring portraits with strong sunshine effects, of 
which that of " Miss Eileen L.” is the more successful. 
Mr. Walter Sickert sends a group of sombre night scenes, 
mostly of London music-halls, and Mr. Stephen Haweis is 
represented by a group of decorative marines and scenes 
in the Luxembourg gardens, rich in colour and good in 
quality. Some clever street scenes by Mr. Gerald Kelly, 
and a dignified study for “ Christ in the Temple,” by Miss 
Sibyll Meugens, also deserve mention; while in the illus¬ 
trated book section, where France has much to teach us, 
the designs of Aubrey Beardsley ably maintain the artistic 
honour of England against the ‘‘Fleurs du Mai,” illus¬ 
trated by Rodin, the lithographs of Fantin and the cats 
of Steinlen. 


MUSIC 

THE COLOUR IN BRAHMS 

It is very remarkable that the first quality which attracts 
many people to music is its colour. A hymn tune with¬ 
out anything either of melodic beauty or rhythm to 
commend it has often gained a wide popularity because it 
contained some harmony of a highly coloured kind. This 
is a common instance, but the same fact is illustrated by 
every popular concert, especially, of course, by orchestral 
concerts. Successful scoring makes the 'first appeal and 
gives immediate delight, where other fine qualities may 
pass unnoticed. The concert room popularity of Wagner 
has been built up upon this fact. His sense of colour (not 
only his power of combining and contrasting instrumental 
qualities, but certain aspects of his harmony and melody 
also) is his most artistie resource, when a fragment of his 
music is taken out of its context and played in a concert 
room. On the other hand, nothing has retarded the progress 
of Brahms in the popular esteem so much as his apparent 
disregard of these qualities, Wagner’s inherent love of 
scintillating, ever-changing colours has, as every one knows, 
a transforming effect upon the technique of the orchestra. 
Every composer who has written since has been to some 
extent influenced by him, because his discoveries were 
precisely in the direction which suited the temperament of 
his age. Constant variety is the conspicuous characteristic 
of modern music, both in its actual material and its colour, 
and a great many concert-goers take a childlike delight 
merely in the kaleidoscopic properties of the orchestra. 
Since colour has in itself such power to command atten¬ 
tion, only the pedant, who cares not to be in touch with 
his audience, can neglect it, just as only the charlatan who 
cares for nothing else will rely upon it. No one knew 
better than Wagner how to turn this power to account 
for the ends towards which he worked, and among the 


greater spirits of the present day the sense of colour is 
likewise used for an end beyond itself, though often the 
means seems disproportioned to the end. 

Finding that Brahms stood aside from these methods, 
many critics of his day classed him among the pedants, 
who refuse the common parlance of their generation, and 
have no wish for intercourse with mankind. There are 
some, even among musicians, who still look on him as a 
man apart, who must be respected but cannot be loved, 
chiefly for this reason. As a matter of fact, however, 
attention soon teaches that Brahms was not in the least 
deficient in a sense of colour. He had a very great love 
for it, but it was a different love from that of his age. 
He had a most intimate appreciation of pure and simple 
tone qualities, but instead of contrasting and interweaving 
them in rapid succession he enjoyed dwelling upon one or 
two in the course of a whole movement. He was akin to 
Bach in this. Although Bach adopted the plan of using 
an obligato instrument, oboe d'amour, viola da gamba, or 
trumpet, through a complete movement, chiefly because 
it was the conventional plan of bis time, he must have 
found great enjoyment in the contemplation of these tones 
separately, since he was such a revolutionist that, had it 
been otherwise, he would certainly have made experiments 
in the direction of complex orchestration. He took great 
care in the selection of instruments to play these parts, so 
that, unlike Handel, who in the same circumstances 
was content to write over and over again for the violin 
rather than to seek variety, Bach was a thoughtful 
colourist. This method of dealing with his colours 
would have suited Brahms’s temperament, had it been 
possible to have used it; as far as the orchestra was 
concerned, however, complex treatment of its colours had 
become a necessary condition of its employment by the 
time that Brahms began his career, and he had to adapt 
himself to it. The fact that he was more than forty years 
old when he produced his first symphony shows how diffi¬ 
cult he found it, and it is not to be denied that in this 
symphony, as well as in his earlier works in which he used 
the orchestra for accompaniment, there is a good deal of 
confused colouring. The introduction to the first move¬ 
ment of this symphony sounds strikingly like the colouring 
of Bach’s tutti passages. One is reminded of the beginning 
of the settings of the Passion by the long stretches of 
monotonous colour. Whether Brahms purposely imitated an 
archaic tone or not, it shows that his mind was sympathetic 
to the music of another age. There are several instances 
of his using only a part of his orchestral resources through 
a whole movement, which illustrate this same characteris¬ 
tic. In the second serenade the violins are not used at all, 
and this gives the whole a sombre tone. It will be remem¬ 
bered that he used the same device through the first 
movement of the German Requiem, with extraordinarily 
impressive results. No one who has heard it can forget 
the mystic effect of the entry of the muted violins at the 
beginning of the second movement after the subdued 
colour of the first. Again in the fourth symphony he 
withheld the trombones throughout the whole work until 
the finale, that they might announce the theme with 
pompous grandeur, and colour the whole movement with 
their noble utterance. These are instances of broad and 
simple contrasts alien from the modern spirit of orchestral 
writing, but which appealed with great force to Brahms’s 
nature. 

The love of separate tone qualities is, of course, amply 
illustrated in Brahms’s chamber music. His affection for 
the rich tone of the violoncello often led him to give it 
the theme, to place the weaker viola beneath it for accom¬ 
paniment, and to continue the use of this colour over long 
passages. In the horn trio, but most of all in the clarinet 
music, written quite at the end of his life, this Bach-like 
love of dealing with a single pure quality was strikingly 
exemplified. No one who has heard the playing of Herr 
Miihlfeld is surprised that Brahms should have been 
inspired thereby to write two sonatas for clarinet and 
piano, a trio for clarinet, violin and piano, and the famous 
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clarinet quintet. In these, he allowed himself to indnlge 
his love of a beautiful tone to the full. It has often been 
urged that he could not have cared much about tone 
qualities, since he added M odeT Bratsche ” after the word 
“ clarinet,” but this of course means no more than that 
he was so true a musician that he wished his music to 
reach people in whatever way possible, even if not in the 
most ideal way. 

Whether this individual outlook of Brahms on questions 
of colour permanently injures the popularity of his music 
is an open question. There may come a reaction from 
the complexity and rapidity of contrast for which modern 
audiences thirst, and in which modem composers excel. 
Better still, people may learn to look deeper when they 
have got so used to these possibilities of combination and 
contrast that their attention is no longer occupied by 
them. In the meantime Brahms has in certain cases 
shown himself a master in the very arts which were less 
natural to him. The third symphony in F major is 
triumphantly successful in the intricate interweaving of 
the orchestral voices. 

For this reason it is of all the four symphonies the 
happiest introduction to his music. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Mr. John Lane will publish on October 23 “ The House 
in St. Martin’s Street: Being Chronicles of the Burney 
Family,” by Constance Hill. These chronicles of the life 
of the authoress of “ Evelina ” and her family in the last of 
their London homes are taken from contemporary letters 
and journals, written by Fanny Burney and her sisters, a 
large number of which are now published for the first 
time. The book includes unpublished letters from Mrs. 
Thrale, “ Daddy ” Crisp, Garrick and others. 

A new volume of the “Story of Exploration ” series is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. Alston 
Rivers, “ Tibet, the Mysterious,” by Colonel Sir Thomas 
Holdich. The book covers the whole history of Tibetan 
exploration from the earliest efforts to the most recent 
period. 

Mr. John Murray has in the press a new volume from 
the pen of Mr. T. Hubert Warren, entitled “Essays of 
Poets and Poetry, Ancient and Modern.” There are nine 
essays, on; Sophocles and the Greek Genius; Matthew 
Arnold; “ In Meraoriam ” after Fifty Years; Virgil and 
Tennyson; Dante and the Art of Poetry; Gray and 
Dante; Tennyson and Dante; the Art of Translation; 
and Ancient and Modern Classics as Instruments of 
Education. Two other books of interest announced by 
the same publisher are : “ The Story of Port Royal,” by 
Ethel Romanes, and “ Life and .Labour in India,” by 
A. Yusif Alt, which ideals with the characteristics and 
tendencies, social and industrial, of the Indian people. 
Mr. Murray will publish very shortly two novels: “Peri¬ 
winkle,” by Miss Lily Grant Duff, and “Rezanov,” by 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. 

Authors, playwrights, publishers, and, indeed, all who are 
concerned with copyright questions will be interested in a 
work by Messrs. Morris Colles and Harold Hardy on 
“Playright and Copyright in all Countries” which will 
be published next week by Messrs. Macmillan. The book 
is designed as a practical guide, its principal object being 
to show how to protect a play or a bodk in dll countries of 
the world where copyright and playright have a market¬ 
able value. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish shortly three 
new novels: “The Tyranny of Faith," by Carl Joubert; 

As Ye have Sewn,” by Dolf Wyliarde; and “ Fortunes 
a’Begging,” by Tom Gallon. 

Messrs. Cassell will publish shortly “ The Old Engravers 
«f England in their Relation to Contemporary Life and 
Art,”« book, which aims at pseseating, without techni- 
<*bti*s, a concise survey of the three methods of 'copper¬ 


plate engraving in line, mezzotint and stipple as they in¬ 
terpreted the life and art of England during the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth ‘centuries. The author is Mr. 
A. Malcolm Salaman. 

Mr. Werner Laurie has in the press a travel-book 
entitled “Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies,” by 
Mr. William T. Hornaday: a narrative of an expedition 
to the mountains of British Columbia. Mr. John M. 
Phillips contributes seventy illustrations from photo¬ 
graphs, and two maps. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

' Sir, —I think the remarks made under this heading should not be 
allowed to pass without protest, as some of them, at least, contradict 
the facts. No spelling reformer would dream of suppressing a sound 
that is really audible, because the very es-ence of phonetics is the exact 
preservation of the spoken utterance. I do not understand what is 
meant by ‘‘the mental ear” which attaches a value to " the so-called 
silent letters.” The silent letters are absolutely silent, and the dubbing 
of them as “ so-called ” is obviously meant to cast dust in our eyes. The 
gh in light has long been dead in polite language, and the fact that it 
may be recognised in some dialects and was sounded in all dialects 
some hundreds of years ago has nothing to do with the question. You 
might just as well write ataticum while you are about it, because that 
was the medixval spelling of age. It is absurd to ignore historical 
movements and changes. We are actually told that, “ in lovely diction 
one should hear not only every word, but every letter of the word.” 
This is obviously impossible, and worse ; for it is absurd, and meant 
to mislead. How is one to pronounce the false and delusive c in scent 
or in scythe, or the rand nit in victuals ? And does anybody really pro¬ 
nounce the h in knee, or the ve in tongue, and all the rest ? And we are 
to go. we are told, by the spelling, even (of course) when it is demon¬ 
strably wrong. If we do not write the ue in tongue, we are told that 
we lose the “ obvious final articulation ” 1 Do we indeed ? Then how 
about bung, and sung, and lung ? Are we to spell these bengue, and 
tongue, and longue ? Do let us talk common sense, and not pretend to 
be poetical and sentimental where nothing of the sort is possible. 
Never talk about the spelling of tongue unless you happen to know how 
it came to be so spelt. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. II. Drummond, although he is so evident a reformer, does 
not seem very sanguine of success, and says we need not be appre¬ 
hensive as our extreme conservatism will prevent phonetic spelling 
becoming the standard notation for ordinary use for generations. I 
think he is right there, and, while I hold with certain alterations such 
as were agreed on by the l’hilologicil Society years ago, I am sure 
that an entirely new and phonetic alphabet would only cause endless 
confusion and trouble. 

Mr. Drummond, however, believes that by introducing some system 
of phonetic spelling into schools for tuitioual put poses only (whatever 
that means) subsequent generations will by degrees come to use such 
new spelling in their daily intercourse. As one opposed to an entirely 
new and phonetic spelling, I must leave to others to decide whether 
it might not be belter to then adopt this system of phonetic spelling 
straight away rather than to have to endure for generations two current 
systems of spelling, i.e., one for educational (sir) and another for 
reading purposes. 

I doubt, too, very much that even after the introduction of some 
twelve or fourteen further characters, English spelling would be 
perfectly phonetic, or would remain so long, especially if our language 
continues to extend and increases its vocabulary, as heretofore, by 
adopting words irom other tongues. 

No one imagines, in any case, that (ns Mr. Drummond thinks I 
implied) there would be a dearth of books of some sort as a result, 
but a too violent reform, I do believe, would render our past literature 
quite unreadable to the masses, whose claims are equally as worth 
considering as those of the scholar with plenty of leisure. 

Mr. Drummond, in accusing me of a too sentimental attachment to 
the historic side of language, says that phonetic spelling would not 
destroy the history bound up with words. If necessary, however, I 
could furnish him with many instances where such a change as he 
desires would entirely destroy the links in the chain connecting our 
written language with its past. 

As in everything else of natural growth, too violent measures would, 
in my opinion, simply destroy instead of heal mg our language, and, 
whether the historic side of the question appeals to oae or mot, the 
fact remains, no language that has not been built up in a day can be 
altered at anybody’s sweet will. All attempts to do so are sure to 
meet with failure. Language is of two kinds—written and spoken— 
the written part, as it'repcesents not only the speech of tovday but of 
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the past, is the more important Hence, reformers are, I think, 
wrong when they make out that it should be solely governed by the 
pronunciation of the moment, and that written language must always 
conform to speech. 

F. W. T. Lange. 


To the Editor 0] the Academy 

Sir, —Mr. H. Drummond unconsciously misrepresents me when he 
says it follows from my reasoning that Job, Shakespeare, and Milton 
were “ignoble thinkers and writers.’ 1 (I refrain from following 
Mr. Drummond's ludicrous spelling in this quotation.) It is, rather, 
a necessary corollary of my dictum that language grows, to admit that 
at .an -earlier period of its history its form should be different. There 
is no ■analogy between the living orthography of Milton's time and 
this mechanical monster—this caricature of a language—of the 
phoneticians. 

'Hare these misguided men calculated the possible consequences of 
their misapplied zeal ? Have they considered our Continental neigh¬ 
bours, and is the integrity of the “entente” sacred m their eyes? 
Already the nations will have read, on Mr. Drummond's authority, 
that Mr. Chamberlain has been caught “ triping.'' a term and mode of 
expression which well may lead them to suspect that dark political 
intrigue is afoot. 

Mr. Drummond’s plea for the dunces is pathetic, but unconvincing. 
If their faculty of observation is so slack that they carmot spell cor¬ 
rectly in the current orthography, neither will they do so in any other. 
And, at all events, he may rest content that Englishmen are not going 
to allow this wholesale degradation of their noble language in the 
interests of any one. 

J. B. Wallis. 

October 10. 

[We have received also another long letter from Mr. H. Drummond, 
on the subject of The Value of the Letter,” in which he pours scorn 
on Miss Gladys Jones’s plea while praising the charm of her style. 
To her doubt whether any newly suggested theory of spelling can 
even express the sounds of to-day, he replies with the names of 
Pitman, Ellis, March, Larison, Sweet and Passy, and quotes Max 
Muller as saying that some schemes refined too much and that he 
preferred Pitman’s “ Fonotypy,’’ because it did not attempt tOTecord 
every passing sound. Our present spelling he declares in the words 
of Mr. W. D. Howells to be “ the greatest monument of human folly.” 
In reply to her remark that the historic and etymological value of the 
old spelling has been admitted, he asks. By whom ? and quotes Professor 
Skeatand Dr. Donaldson’s recent speech at St. Andrew's on the other 
side. He imagines, it appears, that it is only in the north of England that 
the " r” is sounded broadly as a consonant, and gives ” Southerners ” 
the quite unnecessary advice to ” do likewise.” Has he, we wonder, ever 
heard a west country dialect spoken ? Among other interesting quota¬ 
tions in a letter which adds little to the argument of Mr. Drummond’s 
previous communications on the subject occurs Dr. Donaldson's 
statement that there were no English newspapers in Egypt in 1881-2 
because English spelling was so difficult that the Egyptians did not 
learn the language, and Mr. Clement Shorter’s admission that he 
cannot spell. A statement by Mr. Egbert Roberts that the present 
redundancy of consonants makes English singing difficult and un¬ 
pleasant, and a story of Mme. Patti’s refusing to sing “ Una voce poco 
fa ” in English, have, we submit, nothing to do with the question at 
issue. Singing-masters and singers are concerned not with thespelling 
of words but their pronunciation, and we are right, we believe, in 
supposing that tbe Spelling Reformers are content at present with ihe 
endeavocrto approximate spelling to pronunciation, and have not yet 
undertaken the task of reforming speech as well.—E d.] 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,— In a recent issue of the Academy attention is called to two 
new features introduced into the library world; one the adoption of 
the " Private View,” the other a Librarian’s Club-Room. Now as 
regards the private view of a few librarians before a library is opened to 
the public, little objection need be taken, but it cannot be claimed as a 
■ew feature originating at the Islington Libraries, os it has occurred 
elsewhere. As regards another private view, that to which * chosen 
minority of the public are invited by circular to view tbe interior 
arrangements of a library (to the cost of which objection was made at 
arecent meeting of tbe Islington Borough Council) while the vast 
majority are left out in the cold : ft appears to be ill-advised in con¬ 
nection with a public library, and especially with one which so widely 
advertises its freedom in other respects, and J certainly think that the 
less “ private views ” and similar privileges,restricted to a comparative 
few, are allowed in these institutions the better will be their chance of 
popularity and success. In these days, and especially in-a denmcratic 
community, it certainly seems altogether inconsistent that an institu¬ 
tion that should be noted for its democratic character of perfect 
equality is so prominently noted for the “private view" and the 
abolition of the newsroom—the room far excellence of the working man. 
These remarks are made in no carping spirit but rather as an expres¬ 
sion of regret that anything should mar the inauguration and efficiency 
of libraries which, according to the numerous press notices, possess 
several features of interest worthy of commendation. 

As-regards a librarians’ dub-room, no doubt such a room might 'be 
a convenience, but it should 'be provided by ihe librarians’ own 


association and not by a Library Supply Company, as the visitors to the 
latter would naturally feel under some restraint and feel underpressure, 
in some cases, to purchase something if only to relieve their sense of 
obligation. These conditions would not exist in a room provided by the 
Library Association itself, and consequently free from any possible 
suspicion of ulterior motive. But even were such a room provided by 
the Association, whatever other advantages it might possess, those 
connected with correspondence would be of little value as most 
librarians receive[their letters at their own libraries or residences, and 
would, with rare exceptions, answer them from there. 

The intimation that such a room is to be provided by a library 
furnishing company has already been commented upon by the repre¬ 
sentatives of other firms, and we may yet see an interesting compe¬ 
tition between them, each one vieing with the other in providing rooms 
with superior attractions in order to obtain the larger number of 
visiting librarians. It would certainly appear that a press announce¬ 
ment of such club-rooms would be most appropriately made in the 
advertisement columns. 

A. Cotgreave. 

29 Victoria Road, Great Yarmouth. 

October 12. 


“THE USE OF THE CHURCH SERVICES TO AGNOSTICS” 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —One afternoon, about twenty years ago, I wandered— a 
“reverent doubter,’’ a “devout agnostic’’—into the Oratory in 
Brompton Road, and there I learnt a lesson. May I give it to you in 
an extract from the story of my pilgrimage as it is told in “An 
Agnostic's Progress." instead of trying to find new words ? 

" I remember vividly the profound emotion with which I saw at last 
agreat gathering of pilgrims worshipping, as in my queer but honest 
way I worshipped, and acknowledging—it seemed—as I acknowledged, 
the oneness of spirit and matter, the immeasurable greatness 
penetrating and including tbe very least, the infinite issuing through 
the finite, the supreme source reflected in the image, God coming to 
man through the little things being made. I saw all this in a people 
prostrate, as I was prostrate, before an everyday material thing." 

I think that this goes to confirm some of the many just statements 
made by “ Spectator ab extra,” to whom 1 tender my thanks. 

Wm. Scott Palmer. 


SPECTATOR ET JOCULATOR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Comparisons are odious bet contrasts delicious. The reason 
probably is that in comparisons the things are alike, only more so, and 
therefore, as in the case of the plain sister, we get too much of a good 
thing. Whereas the sense of contrast, of the thing and its opposite, 
gives us the exquisite sensation of eating our cake and having it too. 
My letter is prompted by the inexpressible thrill of delight I ex¬ 
perienced from reading the weekly “Nugie Scriptoris” on the use of 
the church service to agnostics, and the article on the greatest religions 
painter of onr times in yonr Fine Art section. Could mortal man con¬ 
ceive a more perfect contrast between what I would call tbe scriptural 
nuggets of the one and the profane “ rosseries” of the other ? One is 
a pious rendering of the agnostic, the other an agnostic rendering of 
the pious. I can only compare its surprising effects to a music-hall 
entertainment in which Dr. Clifford and Mr. George Robey should 
appear as consecutive numbers on the programme. 

A. Chorti.br. 


TRISTAN AND ISEULT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, _It is mre that the Ada or my speaks with two voices, and rarer 

still that it ever holds a narrow Puritan view of life and art. But it is 
enough to make that most proper of proper persons the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold tuenin his grave and poor Mr. Binyon blush on learning that 
the story of the hero and heroine of two of their best known poems “ is 
simply 1 he glorification of adultery, and it was solely on that account 
that it appealed to tbe taste of the licentious courts of the kings and 
princes and nobles of medieval Europe.” 

What your.reviewer would have said of Oscar Wildes Salonte I 
tremble to think. Happily the real Academy gives us its verdict when 
tte nljgg with this identical work in the Bookshelf section, by alluding 
to “ the heavy-banded attacks on this extraordinarily beautiful, if un¬ 
wholesome piece of work.” 

But yoor critic’s bovinity knows no bounds : He concludes: *■ such a 
alary stow can only he endured when used as a vehicle for Wagner's 
iSMjc.*’ Baacy Wagner being told that his libretto was merely a peg 
Istaut -*rrmir' gs, as though his ohief aim were not to make words 
uad maricas istr as possible one in thought, idea and feeling. Does 
your critic then;estimate Wagner’s music at mere nar-ticlding stuff, 
A*uofiot of nothing in particular ? Happily, oaoe ramie the same issue 
aaoridnsitha as wall as tbe bane. Yonr musical otitic, in 

ririeasriag Fumanffa operas, shows incidentally how Wagner was, and 
tried above all to be, a great psychologist in music. 

A Great Admirer or thb " Academy." 
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THE MOTOR MANIA 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Could “ Spectator [ab extra ’’ kindly give me the authority for 
his startling statement that “ the loss of life, the number of accidents, 
and the destruction of property by motors, is much greater than it has 
ever been by railway trains or horse or carriage conveyance. That 
fact is undoubted." I have been at some pains to try and discover 
any official return which could lend colour to an allegation so 
damaging to the motor-car, but, so far as I can ascertain, statistics 
point to a very different conclusion. Perhaps, however, your con¬ 
tributor has access to more recent returns than those which I have been 
able to unearth. Early in the recent Session the Home Office issued a 
table which showed that the number of deaths caused] by motor-cars 
in England and Wales in the year 1904 was fifty-nine ; the electric 
tram, which of course bears no relation to the motor-car, being 
responsible for the loss of fifty-five lives, and the traction engine for 
twenty-nine. Another return from the Home Office, issued over a 
year ago, showed that during 1904 covered vans in the Metropolis alone 
caused 1389 accidents, of which thirty-four were fatal. A still later 
return shows that, from June 1904 to March 1905, motor-cars in the 
metropolis caused accidents to three hundred and thirteen persons, 
with fatal results in eleven instances. No doubt the tale of accidents 
has considerably increased during the past twelve months, but I think 
that it should in fairness be remembered that there are at the present 
moment something like 100,000 motor vehicles in use in the United 
Kingdom, each of which represents in the matter of mileage covered, 
at least two or three horsed vehicles. The motor-car, so far as my 
experience and observation goes, is by far the safest road conveyance 
in existence, so long as it is driven with reasonable care and skilh 
Accidents occur from time to time, but their number is apt to be 
grossly exaggerated owing to the prominence given by the daily press 
to any incident in which a motor-car is even remotely concerned. 
How many, I wonder, of the 1389 accidents caused by covered vans 
in 1904, found their way into the newspapers ? 

With the rest of Spectator's paper I have little concern. He pre¬ 
fers to move slowly from point to point. For my own part if business 
instead of pleasure is the object in view, the quickest means of 
locomotion available suits me best It is a mistake to suppose, how¬ 
ever, that the motorist on pleasure bent has no eye for scenery and 
the beauties of nature. Mere speed may have a fascination for some 
drivers, but I have constantly beard motorists declare that, apart from 
the purely utilitarian side of the question, the possession of a car has 
enabled them to gain a closer acquaintance with their country than 
they could have obtained by any other means. 

F. A. 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A n instance of a plural verb w rongly placed in relation to a 
singular noun is supplied by Shakespeare’s “ Of his bones are coral 
made," in which, of course, “ coral " is the subject and demands the 
use of "is." Maybe this blunder is the work of an editor, and that 
Shakespeare really wrote: “ Of his bones are corals made, ” a more 
musical line than " Of his bones is coral made " which the singular 
subject necessitates. 

J. B. Wallis. 

October 15. 

[It is far more likely that Shakespeare wrote the ungrammatical 
phrase as quoted. There are hundreds of such instances in his works 
and those of his contemporaries. —Ed.] 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The importance of language in relation to political and social 
aspects of the native question in Africa seems liable to be overlooked. 
The possibility of large groups of tribes, hitherto distinct and mutually 
antagonistic, becoming rapidly able and eager to understand each 
other in some common form of speech has apparently to be taken into 
account. Twenty-six years contact with Swahili and various dialects 
of Eastern and Central Africa points so far to the conclusion that 
there is a remarkable degree of similarity, amounting in many impor¬ 
tant respects to substantial identity, in the grammatical structure of 
language over the whole vast area occupied by the Bantu races of 
Africa, from the Soudan to the Cape. And the stock of words common 
to all Bantu tribes, when recognised under their various dialectic 
disguises, will probably prove very considerable. 

The officials, missionaries, traders, settlers and travellers of various 
nationalities who are qualified to give help i n testing this conclusion 
by personal and first-hand study of a Bantu dialect are naturally diffi¬ 
cult to reach, scattered in remote and often isolated spheres of work. 
It is therefore perhaps justifiable to ask publicity for the request, that 
persons so qualified and willing to accept and reply to a brief com¬ 
munication on the subject would send me their addresses at Fort 
Jameson, North-Eastern Rhodesia. I should be grateful if foreign 
Journals and local papers in Africa, general an d official, would assist 
by calling attention to my invitation. 

A. C. Madan. 

fuXy 12 . 
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Aberdeen University Studies, No. 20: Studies in the History and Art of the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire. Written for the Quatercen- 
tenary of the University of Aberdeen by Seven of its Graduates. 
Edited by W. M. Ramsay, roj x 7$. Pp. 39s. Aberdeen University 
Press. 

[Contents : “ Isaurian and East Phrygian Art in the Third and Fourth Cen¬ 
turies After Christ," by A. Margaret Ramsay; “Smyrna as Described 
by the Orator Aelius Aristides," by W. M. Calder; “ Epitaphs in Phrygian 
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Pp. 185. Methuen, 5s. net. 
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sary by publication, they are printed as delivered.) 
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worth, 2s. net. 

Dillon, Edward. The Arts of Japan. With 41 illustrations. Little Books 
on Art. 6X4J. Pp. 212. Methuen, as. 6d. net. 

[An attempt to “ summarise the vast amount of information upon the Art 
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able.") 

Moore, T. Smrge. Correggio. With 59 illustrations. 8 x 5J. Pp. 276. 
Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Some Reminiscences of William Michael Rossetti. 2 vols. 9x6. Pp. 873. 
Brown, Langham, 42s. net. 

[See the Academy of October 6, pp. 333-4) 

Court Life in the Dutch Republic , sbj8-i68t). By the Baroness Suzette van 
Zuylen van Nyevelt. 94x64. Pp. 363. Dent, 16s. net. 

Presonal and Literary Letters of Robert First Earl of Lytton. Edited by 
Lady Betty Balfour. 2 vols. 94 x 6J. Pp. (788. Longmans, 21s. net 
(See p. 389.) 

Stoddart, Jane T. The Life of the Empress Euginie. With six illustrations 
in photogravure. 9J x 6|. Pp. 311. Hodder & Stoughton, 18s. 6d. 
net. 

[Genealogies : The Scots Ancestry of the Empress Eugdnie; and The 
Empress Eugenie's Association with the Houses of Stuart and Guelph. 
Index.) 

Moorhouse, E. Hallam. Nelson's Lady Hamilton. With 51 portraits. 9X5j. 
Pp. 376. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Genealogical History of the Savage Family of Ulster. Being a Revision 
and Enlargement of Certain Chapters of “The Savages of the Ards." 
Compiled by Members of the Family from Historical Documents and 
Family Papers, and edited by G. F. S. A. With illustrations of Arms, 
Mansions, Ruins of Castles, and Ancient Sites and Monuments con¬ 
nected with the Family. iijxpj. Pp. 381. Chiswick Press, 21s. net. 
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Lees, Rev. G. Robinson. Li/e and Adventures Beyond Jordan. With 
illustrations from Photogiapbs by the author. 8 x 5J. Pp. 304. Kelly, 
5s. net. 

Stories of William Tell and his Friends. By H. E. Marshall; pictures by 
l.L.Gloag. l'old to the Children series. 6x44. Pp.ua. Jack.is.net. 
The Story of Sir Francis Drake. By Mrs. Oliver Elton ; pictures by T. H. 
Robinson. 6 x 4J. Pp. 126. The Story of Lord Roberts. By Edmund 
Francis Sellar; pictures by Sydney Paget and others. 6x4!. Pp. 120. 
The Children's Heroes series. Jack, is. 6d. net each. 

Steedman, C. M. The Child's Life of Jesus. With 30 coloured pictures by 
Paul Woodroffe. 94 x 6J. Pp. 423. jack, 10s. 6d. net. 

Lodge, R. B. The Story of Hedgerow and Pond. Coloured illustrations from 
drawings by G. E. Lodge. 8 x sg. Pp. 298. Kelly, 5s. net. 

Clarke, Mrs. Henry. A Village Tyrant. 74x5. Pp. 126. Macsorley, 
Catherine Mary. "Good-bye. Summer." A Story for Girls. 74X5. 
Pp. 127. Crake, Rev. Edward E. Henri Duquesne. A Sussex Romance. 
74x5. Pp. 128. S.P.C.K., tod.each. 

The Century Illustrated Monthly Magasine. Vol. LXX 1 I New Series : 

Vol. L. May 1906 to October 1906. 10 x 7. Pp. 966. Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 
St . Nicholas: An .Illustrated Magatine for Young Folks. Vol. XXXIII. 

Part it.—May 1906 to October 1906. 94 x 74. Pp. 573. Macmillan, 6s. 
Duncan, Norman. The Adventures of Billy Topsail. Illustrated. 8 x5$. 
Pp. 331. Hodder & Stoughton, 55. 

Rearae, David, S. J. Charlie Chittywich. 8 x sg. Pp. 205. Roehampton ; 
Manresa Press, 3s. 6d. 

Wallas, Mrs. Graham. The Land of Play. Illustrated by Gilbert James. 
74 x 5. Pp. 240. Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

Meade, L. T. The Colonel and the Boy. Illustrated. SxjJ. Pp- 309. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Strang, Herbert. One of Clive's Heroes. A Story of the Fight for India. 
Illustrated by William Rainey, R.I. 7gxsi. Pp- 406. Hodder A 
Stoughton, 6s. 
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EDUCATION. 

Feuilletens Choisis. Edited by Cloudesley Brereton. Oxford Modem 
French series. 74 x 5. Pp. 118. Oxford : Clarendon Press, as. 

Forster. Edward S. Dents Latin Primer for Young Beginners. 6J x 4J 
Pp. 135. Dent, is. net. 

MOTION. 

Marriott, Charles. Women and ike West. 7JX5. Pp. 304. Nash, 6s. 

[Fourteen short stories; all save one have appeared previously in different 
periodicals.] 

Benson, E. F. Paul. 7JX5. Pp. 3J1. Heinemann, 6s. (Seep. 398.) 
Rhoscomyl, Owen. Old Fireproof. Being the Chaplain's story. 7| x 5- Pp. 390. 
Duckworth, 6s. 

Connell, F. Norreys. The Young Days of Admiral Quilliam. 7| X 5J. 
Pp. 349. Blackwood, 6s. 

Crawford, F. Marion. A Lady of Rome. 7| x 54. Pp. 390. Macmillan, 6s. 
(Seep. 398.) 

Rhodes, Kathlyn. The Spinner. 7J x 5. Pp. 304. Digby, Long, 6s. 

[Priscilla, a country maid who is married by an artist in order that he may 
obtain her services as a model, is sympathetically drawn, but the author 
has not devoted the same care to her other characters, and the story 
leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth.] 

White, W. Holt. The Earthquake. A Romance of London, 1907. 7|xs£. 
Pp. 334. E. Grant Ricbaids, 6s. 

[We are growing a little tired of these novels of a future year; but much 
may be forgiven the author of the book before us. He is seldom dull, 
and his story of an international conspiracy, based on a corner in wheat, 
carries the reader with a rush from the first chapter, in which the earth¬ 
quake disturbed a dinner-party and " set the ball rolling," to the last, 
in which the brilliant Prime Minister, of oourse, saves his country. A 
good book to beguile the tedium of a railway journey.] 

Holdswortb, Annie E. (Mrs. Lee-Hamilton). The Iron Gates. 7 j x 5. Pp. 31a 
Unwin, 6s. 

Nield, Jonathan. Stings of Fortune. 7J x sj. Pp. 317. Allenson, 6s. 

[Mr. Jonathan Nield will be remembered as the author of a valuable 
"Guide to Historical Fiction”; but a discriminating critic does not 
necessarily make a good novelist, and his " Slings of Fortune " is crude, 
and the jocosity forced and a little “cheap."] 

Grier, Sydney C. The Heir. Illustrated. 8 x 5J. Pp.348. Blackwood, 6s. 
Steuart, John A. The Wages of Pleasure. 7$ x 5J. Pp. 395. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s. 

Lucas, St. John. Quicksilver and Flame. 7^x5$. Pp. 320. Arnold, 6s. 
Laffan, Mrs. De Courcy. The Vicar of Dale End. 74 x 5. Pp. 31a. Digby, 
Long, 6s. 

Fletcher, J. S. A Maid ahd Her Money. With illustrations. 7J x 5. Pp. 317. 
Digby, Long, 6s. 

[An unoriginal and particularly dull novel. The characters are uncon¬ 
vincing, and the poet and the brilliant novelist and journalist (who is 
very shaky in his grammar) frankly impossible. ;About the middle 
of the book two chapters—brightly written, with some good conversa¬ 
tional matter—promised better things, but the author falls back into the 
slough of convention and the end is as dull as the beginning.] 

Fleming, Clifton. A Mad Compact. 74x5. Pp. 30a. Digby, Long, 6s. 

(A mid compact—a very in id compact, we think—between an author and 
his "ghost"; but had Mr. Fleming, before publication, submitted his 
novel to a friend, together with a blue pencil, the result might have been 
an interesting book.] 

Cullum, Ridgwell. The Night-Riders. A Romance of Western Canada. 

74x3. Pp. 330. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 

Braddon, M. E. The White House. 8 x 5]. Pp. 444. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 
Weyman, Stanley J. Chippinge. 7J x 54. Pp. 375. Smith, Elder, 6s. 
Coleridge, M. E. The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor. 7$ x sJ. Pp. 283. 
Arnold, 6s. 

[A pleasant little story—without a plot, and with no more exciting incident 
than a fancy-dress ball—which runs smoothly along till, in the end, the 
lady on the drawing-room floor responds to the invitation of tbejgentle- 
man on the ground floor.] 

lnnes, Norman. The Surge of War. 74x5. Pp. 310. Nash, 6s. 

[Ten short stories cast in the form of ” Memories of an Aide-de-Camp to 
Frederick the Great." The first is poor, but there is no lack of excite¬ 
ment in the remaining nine, though they might equally well have been 
styled memories of an aide-de-camp to any one else. They are the sort 
of stories—full of incident and the glamour of war—we are accustomed to 
find in the pages of monthly magazines.] 

Butler, Ellis Parker. Pigs is Pigs. Illustrations by Will Crawford. 7| x 54. 
Pp. 47. Hodder & Stoughton, is. net. 

HI8TOBY. 

Paul, Herbert. A History of Modem England. In five volumes. Vol. v. 
9x6. Pp. 408. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 

[1885 to 1895. With a complete index to the whole work.] 

Gasquet, Abbot. Parish Life in Medieeval England. With numerous illus¬ 
trations. The Antiquary's Books. 9 x 5J. I 'p. 279. Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

[Chapters on The Parish Church, Clergy, and Officials ; Church Services 
and Festivals; Parochial Finance ; The Sacraments ; The Parish Pulpit; 
Parish Amusements ; and Guilds and Fraternities.] 

Oman, C. The History of England from the Accession of Richard //. to the 
Death of Richard III. (1377-148$). The Political History of England 
series. In twelve volumes—vol. iv. 9x6. Pp. 525. Longmans, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

[Appendices, with genealogical tables; index and maps.] 
LITEBATUBB. 

Hyde, A. G. George Herbert and his Times. With 32 illustrations. 9x5$. 
Pp. 327. Methuen, 10s. 6d. net. (See p. 390.) 


Schofield, William Henry. English Literature ; Prom the Norman Conquest 
to Chaucer. 7J x 5$. Pp. 500. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 

[The first of iwo volumes on the literary history of England from the Nor¬ 
man Conquest to the time of Elizabeth—companion volumes to those by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, Professor Saintsbury, and Mr. Edmund Gosse.] 

Wight. Homer and Beowulf: a Literary Parallel. 84 x s 4 - Pp. 24. 
The Viking Club, n.p. a os H 5- 

[Reprinted from the Saga-Book of the Viking Club, 1906. Paper covers.] 

Duff, E. Gordon. The Printers, Stationers and Bookbinders of Westminster 
and London, from 1476 to 1333. 7^x5. Pp. 156. Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 5s. net. 

[Lectures delivered by the author as Sandars Reader in Bibliography in 
the University of Cambridge in two series : the first in the Lent Term, 
1899, the second in the May Term 1904. Of the first series a small edition 
was privately printed for presentation, the second is now printed—and 
both are now published—for the first time.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Irving, H. B. Occasional Papers, Dramatic and Historical. 8 x6. Pp. 242. 
Bickers, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Eight essays, some of which have appeared before in different 
periodicals.] 

A Sailor's Garland. Selected and edited by John Masefield. 7ix 4l. Pd. 228. 
Methuen, 3 s. 6d. net. * ^ 

^ e ri° C .' < Hilaire. Hills and the Sea. 7% x 54. Pp. 314. Methuen, 6s. 

[A ' nature book.' Many of the papers have appeared in the Speaker, 
the Pilot, the Morning Post, the Westminster Gaeette, and other 
periodicals.] 

Thomas, Edward. The Heart of England. With coloured illustrations by 
H. L. Richardson. 104x84. Pp. 258. Dent.ais.net. 

White, H. J. Merton College, Oxford. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. 
The College Monographs. 7x44. Pp. 104. Dent, as. net. 

Priestly, L. A. M. (Mrs. George McCracken). The Love Stories of Some 
Eminent Women. 74 x 5. Pp. 379. Drane, 6s. 

[The "eminent women, are : Madame Roland, Elizabeth Barrett Brown¬ 
ing, George Eliot, Lady Henry Lawrence, Isabel Lady Burton Mrs 
Siddons, Christina Rossetti, and Charlotte Bronte. The reader will learn 
little from the wash of words and fulsome eulogy which result from the 
author's attempt to " catch with a sympathetic ear the heart-beats that 
underlie [the] greatness" of “these illustrious lovers."] 

Catalogue of Books Printed for Private Circulation, Collected by Bertram 
Dobell and now Described and Annotated by Him. 94 x 6. Pp. 228. 
Published by the Author, 77 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Cunynghame, H. H. Time and Clocks. With many illustrations. 8 x 44. 
Pp. 200. Constable, 6s. net. 

[A description of ancient and modern methods of measuring time.] 

Parkyn, Walter A. The Language of Commerce. 2 vols. 74 x 4. Pp. 222 
Simpkin, Marshall, is. 6d. each. P 4 

[Vol. 1.—Composition, Terminology, and Letter-Writing, with Dictionary 
of technical terms and phrases, list of abbreviations, model business 
letters, and test papers ; vol. ii —Correspondence Classified and Simpli¬ 
fied, with characteristic schemes for the composition of each distinct class 
of correspondence and eighty model business letters.] 

Clayton, Joseph. The Bishops as Legislators. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Stewart D. Headlam. 74x54. Pp. 126. Fifield.2s.net. 

[A record of votes and speeches delivered by the Bishops of the Established 
Church in the House of Lords in the Nineteenth Century.] 

MUSIC. 

Evans, Edwin. Tchaikovsky. Illustrated. The Master Musicians series. 
74 * 54 P P- ao8. Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Chronology of works at end.] 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Baillie, J. B. An Outline of the Idealistic Construction of Experience. 9x6. 
Pp. 344. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net. 

Shepheard, Harold B. The Shadow of Eternity. 74 x 5. Pp. 156. Dent, 
as. 6d. net. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. The Vocation of Man. Translated by William 
Smith, with biographical introduction by E. Ritchie. Philosophical 
Classics—Religion of Science Library, No. 20. 7! x 54. Pp. 178. Regan 
Paul, is. 6d. 

[Paper covers. ] 

POBTBY. 

“ Dum-Dum." The Crackling of Thoms. 7J x 5. Pp. 79. Constable, 
3s. 6d. net.' 

[Most of these verses have appeared in Blackwoods Magazine or Punch.} 

Rose of My Life —//. 54x4. Pp. 87. ChiswickPress.as.6d.net. 

[Verses—triolets, rondeaus, sonnets, and ballads.] 

Spiers, Kaufmann. Durante and Selvaggia, and other poems. 74x5. Pp. 115. 
Nutt, as. 

BEPBINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Maxwell, Hellen. The Marriage of Eileen. 74 X 5 - Pp. 317. Digby, Long, 
6s. 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 
Popular Edition. 3 vols. 8 x 54. Murray, 7s. 6d. net the set. 

[Not sold separately. Vol. i.—Abraham to Samuel; vol. ii.—Samuel to 
the Captivity; vol. iii.—The Captivity to the Christian Era.] 

Smiles, Samuel. Self-Help : with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 
Re-issue. Two parts in one volume. 74x5. Pp. aia. Murray, is.net. 

[Paper covers.] 

Dumas, Alexandre. Comtesse de Charny. Illustrated. 3 vols. 74x5. 
Pp. 624, 675, and 670. The Black Tulip. 74x5. Pp. 355. Dent, 
2S. 6d. net per vol. 

[Reprinted from American plates.] 
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Irving, W.ishingioi. The Ketping of Christmas at Bnaceb ridge Hall. With 
34 coloured illmtrattoni by C. E. Brock. 8x5. Pp. 267. Manning, 
Anne. The H msehold of Sir Thxnas Mart. With 24 coi«tr«d illustra¬ 
tions by C. E. Brock. 8x5. Pp. 185. English Idylls, series. Dent, 
5s. net each. 

The Works of Mrs. Gaskell: North and South, The Knutsford edition. 
Ineight volumss—vol. iv. 7J X 5$. Pp. 521. Smith, Elder, 4s. 6d. net. 

Lithgow, William. The Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures and Paine' 
full Peregrinations of longs Ninetecne Yeares Travayles from Scotland 
to the most famous Kingdomes in Europe, Asia and Affrica. 9x6. 
Pp. 449. MacLehose. 125. 6 d. net. 

[The text now published is a reprint of th'. clitic princeps of 1632. The 
letters i.j. u, a-idv, have been altered to ceafrrm to modern usage, and 
obvious printer's errors, both of spelling and punctuation have been 
corrected. The index of the originil elilion has been replaced by a 
fuller one.] 

Hardy, O. H. Ret Letter Days in Greece and Egypt. Illustrated. Second 
edition. 7 {x 3 j. Pp. r3S Saerratt & Hughes, 3s. 6d. net. 

Gillespie, William Ilonyraan. The Argument, h Priori, for the Being and 
the Attributes of the Lord God, th: Absolute One, and First Cause. 
8 J x sJ- Pp xvi. 354. Edinburgh : Cl irk, is. 

[The sixth or Thcists'edition, reissued for the Trustees of Mrs. Hony- 
man Gillespie. With a sketch of the author's life and work by James 
Urquhart.] 

SCIENCE. 

Hamilton, Mary. Incubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and 
Christian Churches. 8jfx5J. Pp. .237. St. Andrews: Henderson, 
5s. net. 

■BOOIOLOGY. 

Gordon, William Clark. The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Relalad 
to his Time. 7^x5$. Pp. vii, 237. Unwin, 6s. 6d. net. (Seep.-391.) 

Rivers, W. H. R. TJsefTodas. With illustrations. 9x6. Pp. 755. Mac¬ 
millan, 2 is. net. 

[Bibliography, list of villages, list of plants, glossary, index and genealogical 
.tables.] 

THEOLOGY. 

Coulton, G. G. Friar’s Lantern, yj x .5. Pp. 055. Clarke, 3s. 6d. net. 

■Russell, Rev. W. E. Life's Greatest Problem and how it is Solved. 7? x 5. 
Pp. 173. Kelly, «s.6d. 

Carus. Paul. Amitabha. A Story of Buddhist Theology. 8x5^. Pp. 121. 
Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. net. 

Powell, Francis E. The Unified Gospel (A Written Telramorph). 8x5$. 
Pp. 365. Drane, 3s. 6d. net. 

[" Consisting of every word of the Four Gospels woven into one con seentive 
and harmonious narrative from the text of the Revised Version, with 
descriptive analyses.”] 

fleet. Joseph Agar. A \Manual of Theology. fJixjJ. Pp. 568. Hodder 
Sc Stoughton, nos 6d. 

[“ Thi9 volume embodies an attempt to gain, so far as the limitations of 
human knewldge permit, a connected and comprehensive view, in their 
objective reality, of the unseen foundations of religion.”] 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

The Voyage of the “ Scotia." Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration 
in Antarctic Seas. By Three of the Staff. With illustrations. .9x6. 
Pp- 375 - Blackwood, 21s. net. 

Hohson, J. A. Canada To-Day. x 5. Pp. 143, Unwin.3s.6d.net. 

[The greater part of the book was contributed to the Daily Chronicle, 
during the winter of 1005-1906 in the form of letters, which have 
now bran corrected and added to.] 

Bogg, Edmund. Richmondshire and the Vale of Mowbray. In two 
volumes—vol..i. ‘With 58 illustrations and 4 maps. 9x6. Pp. 428. 
Elliot Stock, 4s. net. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Archeological Survey of India: Annual Report-1903*4. Calcutta, Office 
of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 1906. Price 
uxrt atated.—The Annual Report of the Arcbreological Survey of India 
for the year 1903^4 is of special importance because it is the first issued 
since the passing of the •' Ancient Monuments Act." Consequently 
•a considerable part of. the report deals with an entirely new section, 1 the 
conservation and repairing of some of the historic monuments of 
India. The Director, Mr. J. H. Marshall, prefaoes the report with a 
summary of the Act mentioned for the benefit of the English reader 
■at home, and one clause of the Act will certainly appeal to the sym¬ 
pathies of archaeologists generally. This; is the provision that if 
necessary for its preservation, that is to say on account of the ignor¬ 
ance or indifference of the owner,.any.historical monument can be 
-compulsorily acquired by the Government. There is only one ex¬ 
ception to this rule, but it is one especially essential in the East. 
.All buildings used lor religious observances are to be exempt from 
the operation of this law. Another clause is noteworthy. The ex¬ 
portation of movable antiquities from India is prohibited, and can- 
.sequently the raids of American millionaires on Buddhistic and 
Mahomcdan art treasures are thus repelled in anticipation. That 
is another matter for which artdoweirs an this country will ■ feel 
.grateful and.may be a littie-enviou& The German excavator is also 


warned off. The excavation of ancient sites by irresponsible persons 
is not to be allowed. Enough has "been said to show that the 

Ancient Monuments Act ” was an excellent piece of legislation, for 
which grateful thanks are due to Lord Curxon. When we descend 
from the general to the particular we find that the monuments of 
India divide themselves into two chief classes-Mahometan and 
Hindu. In the latter the Director includes, aud every one will .admit 
that the arrangement is correct as well as convenient, Buddhist and 
Jaina. This division is especially important with regard to conserva¬ 
tion, because a great deal more in the way of renovation, and re- 
ornamentation is possible with regard to Mahomedan monuments than 
is the case with Hindu. The latter mainly consist of " solid stone 
walls, stone columns and architraves, and flat ceilings,’ and therefore 
simple measures of reparation suffice. But it is totally different with 
regard to Mahomedan buildings. As Mr.'Marshall writes, “once their 
domes or arches have become cracked nothing short of the most 
radical measures will secure their permanent safety.” The essential 
point is to achieve this result, and the reader of this report will come 
to the conclusion that it has been more or less attained. Among 
all the monuments of India there is none so widely or so well 
known as the Taj Mahal of Agra. It has appealed to the imagina¬ 
tion of the poet as well as the traveller, and it has placed the name 
of Shah Jehan in the front rank of royal builders. It occupies the 
foremost place in this report, and a very interesting account is given 
of the various measures of restoration aud improvement carried out 
with-regard to it by English officers since 1S10. The effective photo¬ 
gravures of'this monument of a man's love give a very good idea 
of the beauty of the building, and they show that the practical 
measures taken by our officers for its improved sanitation have in 
no way detracted from its appearance. This is especially the case 
with regard to the Jawab or quadrangle, where the roads have bean 
lowered and metalled and the drains covered in. Formerly the 
quadrangle was deep in dust in dry weather and flooded with water 
during the rains. Under the new arrangement dust and materheve 
disappeared. That iscertainly an improvement to which the admirer 
of all that is ancient cannot possibly object. Another celebrated 
Mahomedan building is the Fort at Agra. Here extremely happy 
restorations have boen carried out, and as the Amir of Afghanistan 
has declared himself to be a patron of archaeological remains (which 
abound in his country despite neglect and the ruthless deeds of Eastern 
conquerors) it may be hoped that they will bo brought to his notice 
during bis approaching visit. At Delhi also great improvements have 
been carried out. The beautiful tomb of Isa Khan has been cleared 
ol its mean surroundings of native hovels, and has been exposed in all 
its untrammelled beauty to the eye of the beholder. In Madras and 
Burmah excellent conservatory week has been done, of which the 
details will be found in the Report. The larger part of the work deals 
with excavations, especially at Basarh, and it will be gratifying to 
pundits Of the ofci school to find that Mr. Marshall clears General 
Cunningham from the doubts cast by some recent critics on his 
identification of that place with Vaisali, the capital of the'Liochavi 
kings. The excavations at Basath, copiously illustrated, would aioee 
supply material for a long article, but all that can be done here is to 
attract the attention of archaeologists generally to the most interesting 
excavations now in progress in India. The Report reflects great 
credit on the Department responsible for it, and provides durable 
proof that the Government of India is not unmindful of its duty to the 
artistic and archaeological legacies left it by its predecessors. 

A cheap, convenient and trustworthy encyclopedia is The Modem 
Cyclopedia, of which the Gresham Publishing Company are just issuing 
a revised and extended edition, edited by Charles Annandale. The 
former articles have been added to and brought up to date, and a very 
valuable feature is the addition of a supplement, dealing with matters 
that have come into being or prominence since the original publica¬ 
tion. In the volume before us (A—BLA), for instance, we find in the 
-supplementarticles on Acetylene, the late Lord Acton. Canon Ainger, 
Alien Immigration, Anti-Semitism, Antitoxin, Appendicitis, the 
Assouan Dam, Dr. Barnardo, Aubrey Beardsley, Archbishop Benson, 
and many other things. The type is clear, the illustrations and maps 
good, and the information, so far as we have tested it, accurate and to 
the point ; and the book is one we can confidently recommend as 
sound, erudite and practical. The pronunciation has a key which 
makes it quite clear. 

Letters to a Daughter. By Hubert Bland (T. Werner Laurie, 3s. 6d. 
net.) A wit once remarked that.men are divided into two Classes: 
those who know that women rule their lives, and those who do not 
know. He uttered a truth too profound to be permissible save in a 
jest. Mr. Bland knows this fact well: and a consummate jest awoke 
in his mind one day and took bold of him until it obsessed him. And 
he.perpetrated it judiciously and solemnly, as befits a proper jest, with 
even an occasional tear and touch of pathos—always genuine—in a 
staid book of imaginary letters. It was no less titan to uuiruct a 
worn an and a young woman in that mysterious art, in which all that 
is subtle,,all that is beautiful, all that is .morbid, all that is delicate, 
all the all of ail, can be expressed—the. art of being a .woman. What 
a magnificent subject for a man I For long god-like moments he holds 
the leagues in stress; and yet always must come the true refrain, “ be 
yourself, my dear, be yourself.” On such a subject there is little to 
say ; and yet the attitude which the subject creates, enables a man to 
say-anything, to-say everything. It is a book which every man should 
learn spelling to write; .-and -every woman -should be deferentially 
persuaded to read. 
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TtEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (“HANS 

d e m E v I 8 v 4 o A 2 I ?« N ’nct ^ ELIZAI3ETH R0BIN S PENNELL. IkustrMed. , vols., 

.. R ? nndl was [.eland’s rises, and was at one period his constant and intimate companios • 
„ J . ‘ P.‘P er > *•*««"• ? nd ">»»'!«« 'P ts “ h ' r han S and therefore no one could he better 
qualified t wr.te the story of h„ va.ied life. Folk-lor.st. study of Romany, writer of b 'lla , 
and decora1 1 y c designer, Iceland was a most fascinating and interesting personality. The names 
ot huJneadMndI correspnudents .how not only the breadth and variety of Lis it.e, hut.aLo the 
SZSZZg"* ‘ VOiumeS oiT,:r 10 311 who "* fond of ‘i«r»y reminiscences and gossip 

QUINTIN HOQQ. A Biography by 'Ethel Hogg. With a 

Preface by the DUKE OF ARGYLL. Popular Edition, with Portrait and other lllustra- 
tions. Demy 8 vo, 3 s. 6>1. net. 

Of the fir t edition the Daily Teleeraph »id : 44 A touching biography, it leaves on the 
reader the imp ession not only of a high-minded philarthropist, 'the friend of the boys,’ but also 
ota man of buoyant «pirit«, whose presence everywhere tended to make the society in which he 
moved .better and brighter The Du', e of Argyll, in a preface to the volume, observes that ^ 
book giving the life-story of Quintin Hogg should be a useful one/ and Miss Ethel Hogg s work 
realises that ideal. 


ECCLESIASTES IN THE METRE OF OMAR. With an 

FORBUSH E>Si * y 0n Ecclesi “ t “ an<J th * Rub *’J“t. By WILLIAM BYRON 

The volume contains a brief study of the Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat, followed hv a 
metrical arrangement in seventy quatrains of the old Hebrew book in the terms of the Persian 
poet, with explanatory notes. 


THE CRACKLING MF THORNS. By Dun Ddm, Author of 

** Rhymes of the East,” " In the Hills.” Crown 8 vo, 3 s. 6 d. net. 

Puk™* VOlumc of parodiesand Humorous verse by a popular and frequent contributor to 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. A Study of the Life, Work 

and Twie<«f T^odovico Ariosto. By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of ‘•Dukes and 
i6s^n m F * rraT *’ etc ‘ IilustJWcd fr om Portrait*, Pacriorik, Letter*, etc, Um>y 8vo, 

The study of the Later Renaissance in Italy is a sequel to the Author’s "Dukes and Poets 
in terrara. It centres round the person of Ariosto, the supreme Italian poet of the sixteenth 
century, author of ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.” 1 he historical period covered is that of the reign of 
Alfonso I. d’Este. third Duke of Ferrara ( 1505 - 1534 ), the husband of Lucrezia Borgia and 
father-in-law of Retire of France, whose prolonged struggle with three successive Popes for the 
preservation of his duchy is rich in romantic interest. The book deals more fully with Ario«to 
his poetry, and his relations to his times, than has hitherto been done in a single work. 


LETTERS AND >RBCULLlECTI0NS 'OF GEORGE WASH¬ 
INGTON. Bern? his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the latter's Diary. Ulus, 
trated with Rare Portraits. Demy 8vo, xas. 6d..net. 

Tobias Lear-was Washington's confidential secretary, and these ntinaate letters, all but six 
of which are hitherto unpublished, give one much new light .upon the character of the First of 
Americans. They are full of information as to his property, Urm, and home life during the 
years when he was President; indeed, the volume might almost be called *• Washington as a 
sa-mqrti does as 1 tu hi* mod e of tife •at’Mo—t-Vww,^ methods 

of handling the servant*, and the like. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lewis ‘Meevili.b, Author of 

•'The Life of William Makepeace'Thackeray.** Illustrated, with Portraits. Demy 8vo 
ias. 6d. net. ’ 


WILLIAM STUBBS, tBISHBP OF OXFORD, *fias-iooi 

By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and -Tutor of St. Joh?s Coll—. 
Oxford. With a Phuio^vxraret Froeti -piece and otbeitBit-nations. Demy 8vo, 6s. aCt .’ 


BOOKS VO SB {PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 

WALT WHITMAN. A Study of his Life and Work. By Buss 

PERRY. Crown 8vo, illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of MSS., etc. 6s. net. 

COMEDY QUEENS HF THE ^GEORGIAN »BRA. By John 

FYVIE, Author of '* Some f-ammis ^ tsmen of Wit and Beauty,” ‘‘Literary Eccentrics.” 
Demy 8vo, w.th many Full-Page Portraiis, t2i. 6d net. 

STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS- By Arthur Symons. Demy 8vo, 

8s. 6d. net. J 

Contents : Rodin—The Painting of the Nineteenth Century—Gustave Moreau—Watts— 
Whistler—Cathedrals—The Decay of Craftsman-hip in England—Beethoven—The Ideas of 

Richard Wagner —1 he Problem of Richa>d Strauss—Eleanora Duse—A New Art of the Stage_ 

A Symbolistic Farce—Pantominc and the Poetic Drama—T he World as Ballet. 

EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. P, W. T. 

FYFE. With au Introduction by ROBERT S. RAIT, Follow of New College, Oxford, 
Demy 8vo, ias. 6d. net. 


FORTHCOMING SIX-SHILUNC NOVELS. 

GROWTH 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of “Mona Maclean,” etc. [Tttesday next. 

THE EIGHT GUESTS. By Percy White, Author of “ Mr. 

John Strood,” " Park Lane,” etc. 

THE OPENED SHUTTERS- By Clara Louise Burnham, 

Author of 14 Jewel/* *' The Right Princess,” etc. 

THE COUNTY ROAD. By Alice Brown, Author of 

•* Paradise/’ 44 King's End/' etc. 

A MAN IN THE CASE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 

Author of 44 Trixy/* 44 Burglars in Paradise,” etc. 

MONTLIVET. By Alice Prescott Smith. 


•ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO„ LIMITED, 
16 James Street, ‘Haymarxet, S.W. 
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ART LOVERS 

AND STUDENTS 


Drawings bp Great masters. 

♦to, J. W. net each. Post free, 7 s. rod. 


colour J h ' volume* each contain fortv-etght Reproductions, many of them printed la 
° - htle are mo,lntcd 0,1 coloured papers In harmony with the tints 
Ik Illustration! arc printed. 1 he volumes are bound In delicately toned paper 
boards with vellum backs, and a beautiful design.printed in three colours. P ^ P * 1 

HOLBEIN. By A/Lrs Baldry. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Lewis Hind. 
ranfflBOROUCaM. By Lose Ronald SuisntLAHD 
ALBRECHT DUREP. By Dr. Hans Swom. 


Hftdtrn master taattfibrsuoi ; 

Uniform with” Drawings by Orest Masters ."TT-.-ea. net each.'Post free, 7 .. rod. * 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By Martin Wood. 
JQRAWINQS OF DAVID COX. By A. J. Fixsxlo. 

DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Wood. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. JT. POYNTUDB, P2R.A. By Malcolm Bell. 
DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, RA. By A. Lvs Baldet 
DRAWINGSfRF HBEBL 3y 1 >r. Ham Sufasa, 


6reat €tchers 

Uuaiform with " Drawing* by Or**t Muten.' * 7a. M. net. Post &*e, 7 t. tod. ‘ 
' VANIDYGK. rBypRAns Newb*lt. 

CHARLES MERYON. By Hues Stoxis. 


Bewnes’ 

Cibrarp or tbe Applied Arts 

t 

A aeries of vtdames for those interested hi th* Applied AH* of the peat, providi** 
information of a really practical value to collectors sud nudents. Ptrticultr sttentten 
has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest 
quslity, sud include both monochromes end subjects in colour. Crown 8 ra cloth .ilt 
top, 7 s. 6 d. net each. By post, 8 s. 1 * , 

DUTCH POTTERY AND -PORCELAIN. By W. Pitsaim Hm-wum. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Fesdeeick F*hn. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendeicic. ] 

ENGLISH ’RUBLE-GLASS. By PstcrBm 

OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell. 

FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By HihetPeamt*. I 


The GUARDIAN saysi 

‘‘Mtaers. Newses’ books art all produced J 
with singular taste." 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 

3 -m SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND, .LONDON, W.C. 
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Education 


Books fop Sale. 


Typewriting 


SWXNEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 
igo6. 


Under the Direction of the TRUSTEES of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A COURSE of Twelve Lectures on “ The 
Geological History of the European Fauna.” 
will be delivered by R. F. Scharff, B.Sc., Ph. D., 
F.L.S., in the Lecture Theatre of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington (by permission 
of the Board of Education), on Mondays, Wednes¬ 
days. and Fridays, at 6 p.m., beginning Monday, 
November 5, and ending Friday, November 30. 
Each Lecture will be illustrated by means of 
Lantern Slides and Lime Light. Admission to the 
Course, Free. Entrance from Exhibition Road. 

By order of the Trustees, 

E. Ray Laneestkr, 
Director. 

British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 


Appointments Vacant 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


E XAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit 
Department (18-20) November 1. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be made 
on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from 
the Secretary,Civil irviceCommission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W. 


GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OF ART 


H EAD MASTER required, duties to commence 
in January next. Commencing Salary £120 
per annum. Teaching in Schools permitted. 
Applications, with particulars of qualifications and 
with sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 13 to 

Mrs. Jacob (Hon. Sec.), 

St. Helens, 

Great Malvern, 

from whom a Prospectus of the School may be 
obtained. 


V ACANCY for young GENTLEWOMAN in 
Miss Ethel Christian’s Typewriting Estab¬ 
lishment (warmly commended by the Leading 
Writers of the day). NO PREMIUM. Thorough 
instruction in Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Secretarial duties. Salary or Engagement at end 
of Tuition Course.—Write, Ethel Christian, 
36, 37, 38 Southampton Street, Strand. 


• MR. ROBERT SUTTON. 
Publisher, 

H AVING Special Facilities for the Production 
of Scientific, Educational, Theological, 
Technical, Biographical, and Art Works 

Is prepared to arrange for the issue of same, in 
a tasteful style, and at most reasonable cost. 

Books illustrated by the “Suttonelle" Glas 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants. 
MSS. carefully read. Estimates of costs supplied. 
Accounts venfied by a Chartered Accountant’s 
Certificate. 

43 The Exchange, 

Southwark Street, S.E. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


100 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


H orace walpole’s letters, 

edited by Cunningham. 66 steel-engraved 
Portraits, 9 vols, 8vo, cloth, gilt, published £10 10s., 
for £i 10s. net.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


G ood copy of arch^eologia can- 

TIANA, vols. 1-23, bine cloth, as issued, 
ifio. Complete set of “The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 
as published, 35s.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


Books Wanted 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


T ypewriting, indexing, proof 

RE AD IN G.—Lad y (ed ucated and experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


T ypewriting.—A uthors, mss., rod. per 
1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, prompt, accu¬ 
rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi¬ 
monials.—Mrs. Michel, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. tod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Snrbiton, S.W. 


C ONTAF INI Fleming, first edition, 4 vols, 1834 
Cooke (Colonel) On Fox Hunting, 1826 
Copic of a letter sent to Don B, Mendoro, on the State of 
England, relating to the Spanish Armada, 1588, small 480 
Corscr (T.) Coilectanea-Anglo-Poetica, 4to, 1860-83 
Cortes (H.) Conquest of West Indies, 480, 1596 
Coryat's Crudities, i6tr 

Costumes of the Clans of the Scottish Highlanders, a vols, 
1845 

Costumes, Works on 
Costumes, Books of 
Cotgrave’s Wit- Interptater, 1671 
Cotton, Compleat Angler, 1676 
Cowper (W.) Poems, 1782 
The Task, 1785 
Cox (D.) Landscape Painting 
Cox (D.) Memoir of, by Solly 
Cracks of the Day, 1841 

Crealock (Lieut) Deer Stalking In the Highlands, 189* * 
Creighton's Papacy during Reformation, 5 vols, 1882-94 
Criskrt, any Prints relating to, plain or coloured 
Cricketers, any Prints, Portraits, etc., of 
Crompton's Pfcrides, or Mnses Mount, 1658 
Cromwell, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1843 
Crowe and Cavalcaseile, History of Painting, 3 vols, 1864-66 
Crowe and Cavalcaseile, History of Painting, N. Italy, a vols, 
8vo, 1871 

Crowe (E.) History of France, 5 vols, 1838-68 
Crowquill (A.) An Holiday Grammar, 1823 

Walter T. Speneer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.O. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manetle Street, Charing Croea 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 1802 j Mathew's Directory ot Swansea— Writs 
Lloyd h Townsend, 13 Diliwyn Street, Swansea 


Hotel 


A BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN'S 
HOTEI—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


A UTHOR (translatorofconsiderableexperience 
xx undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian. —Address, Beta, 
38 Lansdowne Road, South Lambeth. 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, Robert Sutton, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Art 


E ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — Shep¬ 
herd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.— Shepherd’s Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


T HE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION (Incor¬ 
porated), Sir C. Hobbrt H. Parry, BarL, 
President. Founded in 1874 for the Investigation 
and Discussion of Subjects connected with the 
History, Art, and Science of Music.—Particulars 
of the Secretary, J. Percy Barer, Mns.B., ra 
Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them¬ 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINK, U.S.A. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 

OF 

NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND (“Hans Breitmann.”) 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 

Two vols. Illust rated. Demy 8 vo, 21 s. net._ 

™e king of court poets. 

A 8 tudy of the Life, Work and Times of Lodovico Ariosto 
By EDMUND GARDNER 

Author ot “ llukes and Poets in Ferrara,” etc. 
_ With Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, 16s. net. _ 

LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GECRGE WASHINGTON. 

Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and 
the Latter’s Diary. 

Illustrated with Rare Portraits. Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6 d. net. 

VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 

By LEWI 8 MELVILLE, 

Author of " The Lite of William Makepeace Thackeray.” 

Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8 vo. 12s. Bti. net. _ 

THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. 

By DUM DUM, 

Author of " Rhymes of the East,” " In the Hills." 

Crown 8 vo, 3S. 6 d. net. 

A new volume of Parodies and Humorous Verse by a popular and frequent 
contributor to Punch, _ 

A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 

By MARIE HAY. Demy 8 vo, 128. fid. net. [Srroflrf Edition. 

“Thi» is a notable piece of work. There is distinction in the style, and 
the writer shows evident familiarity with the period and place involved.”— 
Athbu^pm. _____• 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Kr STBPMN LKAOOOK, Ph.D.j 

Associate Professor of Political Scieaoe M'Giil University, MontreaL 
_ Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d. net. 

time and clocks s 

A.Description of Ancient and Modern Methods of Measuring Time. 

BY H. H. OUNYNQHAME, C.B; 

With numerous Illust rations, Crown 8 ro, 6 s. net. _ 

WILLIAM STUBBS, Bishop of Oxford, 1826-1001. 

From the Letters of William Stubbs. 

By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece aud other Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, fis. net. 

ECCLESIASTES IN THE METRE OP OMAR 

With an Introductory Essay on Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat 

BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH- Crown 8 vo, 5 s. net. 

OUlNTtN HOGG. A Biography by ETHEL. HOGGL 

With a Preface by the Duke of Argyll. Popular Edition, with Portrait 
and other Illus trations. Demy 8 vo, 3 s. 6d. net. __ 

GE0RQE MER£DITH 

Thr Meredith Pocket Bock. Selections 

from the Prose Writings arrranged by G. M. T. 32010 , limp leather, 
2 S. 6 d. net, 

The.Poetry and Philosophy of George 

MBWIilill By G. M. TREVELYAN . Crowe Svo, 3 s. 6 d, _ 

~~ THREE NE W NO VELS. 

1. GROWTH. 

By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of r> Mona Maclean.” 

2. HOLYLAND. 

By. GUSTAV FREN 88 EM, Author of ” Jorn Uhl.” 

3» THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 

By,E. NE6B4.T, Author of” The Red House.” 

Constable’s Monthly Book List sent regularly, post fee®, on application. 

ARCHIBALD- CONSTABLE & CO.t Limited. 
j 6 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


PUCK OF Hhtst rated, 

POOK’S HILL 6s ‘ 

BY 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 


CONCLUDING VOL. NOW READY. 

HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND, 
1846 to 1895. 

BY HERBERT PAUL. 

Vol. V., 1SS5 to 1895. 8vo. 8s. Od. net 
* # * Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., 8s. 6d. net each. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 

MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 

MEN — BOOKS—CITIES—ART. 

Extra crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 

With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

New Edition in 3 vols. Illustrated. 8vo, 31s 6d. net. [Tttrsday. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to too copies, £3 3s. net 


RONSARD & LA PLEIADE. 

With Sanctions from their Poetry and soae.Translations in 
the Original Metres. 

BY G BOROS WV NOMA Mi 

Extra crown Svo, 5s. net. 

SfLVERLEAF AND OAK. 

A Volume of Poems. 

BY LANOE FALLAW. 

Crown Svo, 33. net. 

CRANFORD SERIES.— New vol. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE* 

BY GEORGS ELIOT. 

With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, sixteen of which are 
reproduced in eolour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR*GYPSY & THYRSIS. 

BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

With Illustrations by E. H. NEW. Crown Svo, 2$. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 

BY WILUAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. 

Crown 8vo, 79. 6d. 


PLAYRIGHT AND COPYRIGHT 
IN ALL. COUNTRIES. 

SHOWING HOW TO PROTECT A PLAY OR A BOOK 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

By WILLIAM MORRIS OOLLES, B A., and' 
HAROLD HARDY, B.A.; Barristers-at-Law. 

Svo, 78. 6 d. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., Lokdwl 
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So on the third day unafraid 
To his dear love he came and prayed 
That homeward now he might be sped. 
With boar and hound, as she had said. 
But she made answer, “ Have thy will. 
Yet vain is this thy longing still, 

For while with us three days have shone. 
Three hundred years on earth are gons, 
Thy king is long in darkness thrust. 

And all thy kindred dust in dust. 

Seek where thou wilt in that dim land. 
There shall not come beneath thy hand 
One man so old that he may know 
The names thou lovedst long ago." 


Registered as a Newspaper in tie United Kingdom, and at the New York Post 
Office as Second-class Mail Matter. Subscriptions: Inland ijs., Foreign 
17s. 6d, a year, post free. 


The dedicatory epistle to the Right Rev, Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, D.D., Lord Bishop of Stepney, is a suggestive 
dissertation on the principles employed by Mr. Newbolt 
in his work. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

Is is difficult to tell whether Mr. Stead’s latest publica- 
tion is an advertisement or the description of a philan¬ 
thropic scheme. “ A plea for the revival of reading ” is a 
pamphlet of exactly one hundred pages, describing a plan 
by which a “book-university,” or a “library for the 
million,” is to find a place in every home. One hundred 
thousand sets of one hundred and twenty volumes are re¬ 
quired to be guaranteed at a cost of thirty shillings per 
set. The collector, or canvasser, or distributor as the case 
may be, will be at liberty to use the half of the purchase- 
price of the sets for which he obtains orders “ to enable 
the local reading centres, Sunday schools, literary societies, 
etc., to fill their treasuries, besides conferring an inestim¬ 
able benefit upon their subscribers.” 


“ It may seem a gigantic undertaking to propose to sell 
twelve million 3d. books in the next thirty months, and it 
seems, perhaps, even more impossible to do so on terms 
which will have the effect of endowing local literary and 
educational institutions with a sum of £35,000, or £75,000 
if paid in advance.” This reads very well, but there are 
two things Mr. Stead appears to have forgotten : one, that 
the number of public libraries is rapidly increasing (in fact 
it is not until far on in the pamphlet that any important 
mention of the work of the public library is made at all), 
and that already the sum spent annually on books by 
them is something between £200,000 and £300,000, pro¬ 
bably nearer the latter sum than the former: two, that 
threepenny series have been published before. 


Mr. Henry Newbolt is to be congratulated on hitting 
•upon a new idea in “The Old Country," which he has 
just published. In due course it will be reviewed in our 
columns, but in the meantime we may give a key to the 
structure by saying that the motto of the book is a pas¬ 
sage from Sir Thomas Browne beginning : “ In Eternity 
there is no distinction of Tenses. And in this sense, I 
say, the World was before the Creation, and at an end 
before it had a beginning; and thus was I dead before I 
-was alive; though my grave be England, my dying- 
place was Paradise.” 


Mr. Newbolt has given this a very literal interpreta¬ 
tion: by mingling the people of the fourteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries. An additional clue to his method wifi 
be found in the following scraps of verse: 

Yet hud it chanced, while there he dreamed, 

Far otherwise than as he deemed; 

For while ha numbered three swift nights 
Within that palace of delights, 

Three hundred years had passed on earth. 

And in the country of his birth 
Dead was his king, his own folk dead, 

.Yaa, all hia lineage lapped in lead, 


“Toby, M.P.” has found a theme to his mind in the 
new number of the Cornhill, where he writes on “ Bulls in 
the (Westminster) China Shop.” He quotes a great many, 
and it is difficult to select the best ot them. Something 
might be urged in favour of Mr. Stanley Wilson who said s 
“ We managed by a short head gentlemen, to dam the 
flowing tide,” and this one is a delightful Hibernianism: 
“ That, gentlemen, is the marrow of the Education Act, 
and it will not be taken out by Dr. Clifford or anybody 
else. It is founded on a granite foundation, and it speaks 
in a voice not to be drowned by sectarian clamour.” 
Mr. Lucy himself is of the opinion that nothing can beat 
Sir William Hart-Dyke’s lapse into mixed metaphor. 
“The right hon. gentleman,” he said, referring to “Jemmy” 
Lowther, “ has certainly gone to the top of the tree and has 
caught a very large fish.” 


The preface to the new catalogue of the Royal United 
Service Institution gives some interesting details. The 
Museum was founded by William IV. in 1831. Its first 
home was Vanbrugh House in Whitehall Yard; a few 
years later it was moved to the former office of the Board 
of Works in Inner Scotland Yard, and in 1895 it was 
transferred to its present building, the banqueting-house 
of Old Whitehall Palace. The building is a part of the 
original design by Inigo Jones, of which Horace Walpole 
said that “ the intended Palace of Whitehall, if it had 
been carried out, would have been the most truly magni¬ 
ficent and beautiful fabric of any of the kind in Europe.” 
The ceiling by Rubens, and the last exit of King Charles I. 
from the building are too well known to be more than 
mentioned, but the following story of the building may 
not be known to all who pass down Whitehall: “ When 
James II., restless and uneasy, was waiting for what he 
must have felt was at least a possible fate, he ordered a 
weathercock to be placed where he might see it from his 
own apartment, that he might learn with his own eye 
whether the wind was Protestant or Papist. The wind 
turned Protestant and James took his departure; the 
weathercock still stands on the end of the Banqueting 
House.” It is curious that the building was from 1837to 
1890 used as the Chapel Royal, though it was never 
consecrated. 


For some years past the “Literary Year Book” has 
included a list of the libraries of the kingdom. This list, 
although it was very useful, left much to be desired. Next 
year’s issue, to be published on December ir, promises to 
be much improved in this respect. The assistance of the 
Library Association has been obtained, and the returns 
will be published with their approval. This section of 
the “Literary Year Book” will give particulars of more 
than six hundred public libraries in this country in addi¬ 
tion to several hundreds of the libraries of learned and 
scientific societies. 
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The new enterprise of the Burlington Magazine promises 
well. The scheme is delightfully simple, and the results 
excellent. A fortnight after the publication of each 
month's half-crown Burlington will be issued a Shilling 
Burlington containing the pick of the articles and illustra¬ 
tions of the parent number. The first (October) number 
lies before us. Of the four large-type artic es in the 
October Burlington it contains three unabridged and 
illustrated with precisely the same plates, while the fourth 
is slightly curtailed, but retains its plate, the beautiful 
frontispiece of Raphael’s Madonna of the Tower. The two 
small-type articles are curtailed to notes, and there are 
several notes, in two cases handsomely illustrated, which 
do not occur in the half-crown edition and are directed 
more especially to the notice of the modern art-student. 
The Shilling Burlington is, of course, not so sumptuous a 
publication as the half-crown edition: its paper is (as a 
practised eye and hand will discern) of rather poorer 
quality; its illustrations are printed from plates that have 
already satisfied the demands of the half-crown public, and 
it contains forty pages of reading matter and nine full- 
page plates as against sixty-eight pages and fourteen 
plates in the parent paper. But the editorial secret of 
knowing what to leave out has been very skilfully 
practised; and it is only in quantity that the Shilling 
Burlington (filia pulchra matris pulchrioris) falls patently 
short of the magazine which all lovers of art have learned 
to value. __ 

To photography has fallen the honour of being the first 
amongst the applied sciences to have a journal all to itself 
in Esperanto. We have received the first number of the 
Foto-Revuo Internacia, which is described as a Monata 
Revuo kun Illustrajoj. Whilst we admit the enterprise of 
its publisher, Chas. Mendel of Paris, we fail to see what 
purpose such a journal can serve; for surely photographic 
literature exists wherever cameras and chemicals are sold; 
and a photographer would hardly read technical articles 
in Esperanto when he could read them in his own tongue. 
Nevertheless, we learn from a foot-note that a large 
assortment of literary and scientific works already exist in 
the new language, and if Esperantists become a very 
numerous body, it might prove that translations into 
Esperanto will reach at one economical stroke an immense 
foreign public. The present publication appears to be 
something of this nature, since it has parallel columns in 
French and a Photo-Revue already exists. The price for 
1 Jare is 5 frankoj. 

Photographers will also be glad to have their attention 
called to the “autumn and lantern number’’ of the 
Photographic News (in English), the oldest photograph 
weekly in the world, which was founded by Sir William 
Crookes in 1858. The buyer will receive seventy-two good 
ages for his penny and the illustrations show many of the 
est things for this autumn’s photographic exhibitions. 

We are requested to state that Miss Anna Stoddart’ 
author of the life of Mrs. Bishop (Isabella Bird), is not the 
writer of the articles signed “ Lorna ” in the British Weekly. 


On Tuesday, October 30, the winter book-sales begin 
with a four days’sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s. The first day 
includes the sale of the collection of London and Provin¬ 
cial Play-Bills formed by Burnham W. Horner and the 
fourth day the dispersal of a small but rare gathering of 
Books on Angling collected by the late Mr. J. E. Jones, 
formerly joint-manager of the British South African Com¬ 
pany. The Play-Bills include a chronologically arranged 
lot relating to Covent Garden Theatre, covering a range 
of nearly eighty years from 1791, a special collection of 
bills of the same theatre ranging from 1780 to 1791 and 
including appearances of Macklin, Miss Farren, S. Kemble, 
Macready, and Mrs. Inchbald; also the Play-Bill, April 24, 
1795, announcing the last appearance of W. Farren. 
Other lots relate to Garrick in various parts, Madame 


Vestris, Macklin, Edmund Kean,Helen Faucit, EllenTree, 
J. B. Booth, Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, Macready, 
Master Betty and Sir Henry Irving. The Provincial 
Bills refer to Manchester, Bath, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Brighton, Edinburgh and other towns. 

On the same day will be sold a complete set from the 
commencement in 1769 to 1893 of Royal Academy Cata¬ 
logues, a presentation copy with autograph from the 
author of the original edition of Alfred Crowquill’s St. 
George and the Dragon with artist’s proofs before letters, 
an Exposition of the Creed, first edition (1659), containing 
all the passages afterwards suppressed, and many books 
of general interest. 

A very rare book occurs in the second day’s sale in 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830, 1833, Privately Printed (in 
Canada), 1862. This volume consists of three poems in 
the volumes of 1830 and 1833 which were not reprinted 
in subsequent editions. The collection of angling books 
to be sold on the fourth day runs to one hundred and 
fifty-two lots, of which perhaps the most remarkable are 
the many editions of “The Compleat Angler.’’ They 
begin with not the first (1653)—that is too much to hope 
for—but a reprint of it with coloured plates, now a scarce 
book, the first (1750) and seventh of Moses ' Browne’s 
editions, the first, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and 
ninth editions of that edited by Sir John Hawkins, Major’s 
first and other editions, many editions edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, and an unusually extra-illustrated copy, 
including plates from Pickering, Hopland, Fisher, the 
Sporting Magazine , and other books, and with an intro¬ 
duction by Richard Le Gallienne. Other angling books 
of note are Bainbridge’s Fly Fisher’s Guide, First edition, 
1816; Thomas Best’s Art of Angling, 1794; Pickering’s 
Reprint (1827) of Dame Juliana Berners, “Treatyse of 
Fysshynge wyth an Angle ”; The Fresh-water Fishes of 
Great Britain, by Mrs. T. E. Bowditch, 1828; Boosey’s 
Piscatorial Reminiscences (Pickering, 1835); Brooke’s Art 
of Angling, first edition, 1740; The Gentleman Angler, 
“ by a Gentleman who has made Angling his Diversion 
upwards of twenty-eight years,” first edition, 1726; 
Hopland’s British Angler’s Manual, first edition ; and The 
Compleat Sportsman, by Giles Jacob, 1718. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 

Linnean Society. Thursday, November 1, 8 p.M.—Papers: 1. Sir 
Dietrich Brandis, The Structure of Bamboo Leaves ; 2. Dr. J. G. de 
Man, On a Col lection of Crustacea Decapoda and Stomatopoda, chiefly 
from the Inland Sea of Japan, with descriptions of new species; 
3. Professor A. J. Ewart, on Hectorella cttsfilosa, Hook, f., with remarks 
on its systematic position. Exhibitions : 1. The President, Young 
plaice hatched and reared in captivity ; 2. Mr. George Talbot, Ab¬ 
normal specimens ol Equisetum Ttlmaleia, Ehrh. 

Physical Society of London. Friday, October 26, 5 P.M. —Agenda : 
1. Mr. W. A. Scoble, The strength and behaviour of ductile materials 
under combined stress; 2. Mr. J. M. Baldwin, The behaviour of iron 
small periodic magnetising forces (communicated by Professor 
Trouton); 3. Professor R. W. Wood, Fluorescence and magnetic 
rotation spectra of sodium vapour, and their analysis. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. November 8.—Sale of the 
books, pictures, letters, prints, playbills, etc., of the late J. L. Toole. 
October 30 to November 2. Sale of books and MSS. comprising the 
library of books on angling of the late J. F. Jones; the playbills of 
Mr. Burnham W. Horner, etc. November 5 and 6. Books and MSS. 
(illustrated and others) of the late C. J. Spence. November 7. 
English gold and silver coins and medals of the late W. W. Wootten. 
November 10. Early printed and rare books and MSS. (illustrated 
and others) from the Mollington Hall Library formed by the late 
Canon G. B. Blomfield. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. October 26. —Sale of china, furni¬ 
ture, miniatures, clocks, lace, etc., the property of the late Captain 
Reinecker and others. 

Plays : Royal Court Theatre, Man and Superman, October 29 at 8.15. 
English Drama Society : Dekker and Ford’s The Sun's Darling, 
Queen’s Gate Hall, October 31. Royalty Theatre : Maeterlinck's 
Pelleas and Melisande, November 1, evening, and November 2, after¬ 
noon. Melisande, Lady Vivian ; Pelleas, Mr. Frank Lascelles. 

Concerts.—Queen’s Hall: First Chappell Ballad Concert, October 
27,3 P.M. Robert Newman's annual concert (Wagner programme), 
November 7, at 8 p.m. Aeolian Hall : Lionel Tertis and York Bowen, 
October 30, at 8.30 p.m. Ernest Newlandsmitb : Lecture and Piano¬ 
forte Concert, November 1, 3.30. 
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LITERATURE 

LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 

The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her son 
Ralph Nevill. (Arnold, 15s. net.) 

There are few living people who are better qualified to 
hold the mirror up to the society of their time than is 
Lady Dorothy Nevill. She has lived in the centre of it 
since the youth of many conspicuous characters who have 
now passed away. Her memory goes back to the ’thirties 
and ’forties, when England, or at least that part of Norfolk 
with which she is most familiar, was a merrier England 
than it is to-day. When in town, she came into contact 
with Samuel Rogers, Lady Blessington, Count D’Orsay, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, and Mr. Elliott Warburton, the 
author of “ The Crescent and the Cross.” In the season 
in which she came out, she records that she went to “fifty 
balls, sixty parties, about thirty dinners, and twenty-five 
breakfasts. As a child she once breakfasted with old 
Lord Hertford, Thackeray’s Lord Steyne, the incident she 
remembers most vividly being that a cow was “ milked 
into a superb pail, the milk providing a sillabub for the 
guests.” At that time Vauxhall and Cremorne were still 
the fashionable resorts that they are represented to be in 
" Vanity Fair.” Lady Dorothy was married in 1847 to 
her cousin, Reginald Nevill, and spent her honeymoon at 
Burnham Thorpe in the house once inhabited by the great 
and immortal Nelson. Her husband was fond of coaching 
and was associated with her father in the ownership of 
race-horses. He also combined the somewhat opposite 
tastes of collecting and farming. The London home of 
the married couple was in Upper Grosvenor Street, where 
they had Mr. Disraeli as their neighbour. They bought 
an estate on the borders of Hampshire and Lady 
Dorothy’s vivacious accounts of shooting and other 
parties in her youth are as full of charm as her 
memories of town society. What she says about the 
latter has a peculiar interest. Society itself has undergone a 
revolution in her time. Its boundaries used to be strictly 
defined, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all 
who were members of society in these days knew one 
another. To-day there are worlds within worlds, smart 
sets, racing sets, art sets, and even business sets, for the 
old exclusiveness has gone away, probably never to return. 
The self-made man of the inid-Victorian period had to 
plot to receive invitations; now he is overwhelmed by 
them. Any peculiarities that might have clung to him 
during his climb upwards from the end of the ladder 
would have been observed by the gay and fanciful spirits 
who led society then. Now they are not only tolerated 
but almost regarded as distinctions. Lady Dorothy 
Nevill is probably right in saying that on the whole society 
to-day is somewhat duller than it used to be. Croesus 
does not unite to his other gifts the faculty of conversa¬ 
tion. Mr. Bernal Osborne would be out of place in it 
to-day. Lady Dorothy rather maliciously suggests that 
the business man is somewhat too dull to bring clever 
conversation. He is afraid of being made a butt. The 
members of the society oi her early days “ had no ulterior 
object beyond intelligent, cultured and dignified enjoy¬ 
ment,” but society to-day is “on the make.” She 
says: 

It is, I think, a good deal owing to the preponderance of the com¬ 
mercial element in Society that conversation has sunk to its present 
dull level of conventional chatter. The commercial class has always 
mistrusted verbal brilliancy and wit, deeming such qualities, perhaps 
with some justice, frivolous and unprofitable. The old leisured 
aristocracy of the past delighted in gathering together people of con¬ 
versational power, and for this reason alone certain individuals whose 
sole credentials were their wit and mental cultivation were accorded a 
place in Society. There were several such men, of whose origin 
nothing was known or asked, whose claim to social consideration lay 
in cultivated and well-stored brains—these were welcomed without 
demur. A brilliant conversationalist enjoyed special privileges, and 
when he talked other people were content to listen. Now people do 
not talk: they chatter. 


All this is very much to the point, and the moral is 
driven home by many clever descriptions of the wits of 
old time. It is somewhat difficult to give adequate 
examples of the witty stories with which this book abounds, 
but here is an excellent one of Abraham Hayward of 
Quarterly Review fame, whose irritating trick of misquoting 
in French is well known: 

On one occasion, for instance, for some reason of his own, anxious 
to impress his hearers with a sense of his personal importance, he 
sought to do so through the medium of the accepted French saying, 
“ Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai v<§cu pres d'ellc. ” Unfortunately, 
however, he stumbled upon the word “ avec " instead of •• pris," 
without suspicion of the solecism he had committed and the entirely 
changed meaning of the phrase, and was, in consequence, summarily 
annihilated by the sarcasm, " Well, if you have, it isn’t manners to 
say so.” 

Many amusing anecdotes are told of “ the old Duke ” at 
Strathfieldsaye. Luckily his ways were known, and what 
would have been rudeness in another was interesting in 
himself. Here, for instance, is a characteristic story about 
Irving: 

The carriage bad been at the door for two or three minutes, whilst 
Mr. Irving was lingering over lunch, when at last he said to the Duke: 
" Well, I suppose I ought to be off now, though there is still plenty 
of time.” 

To which the answer was; •' Mr. Irving, the day is hot—the horses 
not yours—you had better go.” 

He used to go about dressed in an old felt hat and an 
aged cloak of the sort once known as a “ roquelaure,” and 
this combined with his goggles made him a figure of a 
very noticeable and eccentric kind. There is a good story 
of his going once with Lady Dorothy to the Crystal Palace, 
where a donkey show was being held: 

On our arrival there nothing would prevent him from walking on 
the especial pieceof ground marked out ” Forjudges Only." At first 
I accompanied him in this illegal perambulation, but, seeing a good 
deal of whispering and flutter amongst the officials, I told him that we 
really had no right to be there, and had better withdraw before we 
were ordered off. The old Duke, however, would not listen to me, 
saying it was all nonsense, and that for his own part he should remain 
where he was; if I was afraid, I had better leave him and see what 
would happen, and accordingly I abandoned the sacred spot, amidst 
his bitter taunts of cowardice. He continued to stroll about as 
before, when presently an official approached him and said : •• Sir, 
may I ask, are you a judge ? ” "A judge of what ? ” thundered the 
Duke. “ Of donkeys,” came the reply. “Certainly I am, and ” (look¬ 
ing hard at the man)" a very good one too ; leave me alone.” Very 
much abashed, the man slunk back to bis fellows, and another con¬ 
sultation ensued. Eventually someone recognised the identity of the 
eccentric stranger, who, indeed, presented a figure, once seen, difficult 
to forget, and the committee of management sent to him to say that 
they would esteem it an honour if be would consent to act as one of 
the judges. 

At the end of the publishing season these reminiscences 
will probably be described as the liveliest volume that it 
has produced. It is crammed with good things from 
beginning to end. 


H. A. J. M. 

Translations into Greek and Latin Verse, By H. A. J. Munro. 

(Arnold, 5s. net.) 

Shrewsbury, to adapt a simile of Cicero's is like the 
Trojan Horse, from which issued meri principes. Perhaps 
the most outstanding figure of all the meri principes— 
from that admirable scholar and composer Dr. Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy to the most recent among Salopian versifiers, 
Mr. Archer-Hind, whose delightful volume has been 
recently reviewed by us—is the illustrious H. A, J. M., a 
name known to every reader of the Sabrinae Corolla as that 
of a prince of composers. I myself, while still an under¬ 
graduate, knew by heart all Monro’s verses in the Sabrinae 
Corolla, Folia Silvulae and Greek Verses 0/ Shrewsbury 
School, and in later life, when I had attained to the 
honour of his acquaintance, received from him versions 
from time to time. It was, he told me in a letter, my in¬ 
tense admiration of his version of “ To be or not to be ” 
in Lucretian hexameters which set him on rendering the 
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same piece in Greek iambics. Bath of these admirable 
translations adorn the present volume. I think my 
favourite pieces were these two, “ Chevy Chase ” in Greek 
hexameters, Tennyson’s “Fill the cup” in Latin Sap¬ 
phics, the same poet’s “ For I dipt into the future ” in 
Latin Alcaics, and all his noble Latin and Greek 
hexameters, to which are added many as great in the 
recently published collection. His Greek hexameters 
never violate the rule forbidding the trochaic caesura in 
the fourth foot, a rule often neglected by modern com¬ 
posers. Indeed, it was Munro who first enounced the law 
to British scholars and emended soma passages in which 
it was violated. One of the prettiest of such corrections 
was by the brilliant Ahrens, who in Theocr. 18.15 for 
kijt fror e( trtos MoVW, rta wos SSc read by a brilliant emenda¬ 
tion r*A & wos act. May I digress further to remark 

that from this Idyll Tennyson, took one of his charming 
adaptations from his favourite Greek poet ? In rare* 
irepnrAtrrmr we have the source of Tennyson’s 

charm 

Of woven pom and of waving heads. 

This may have been observed before, but I have not met 
any notice of it. The other best known loans are “ softer 
than sleep ” in “ The Palace of Art ” and the simile in 
which the muscles of the sleeping Geraint are likened 
to the smooth firm pebbles under the waters of a clear- 
flowing book (Tbeocr. 22, 48-50). 

A new and delightful feature in this book is the 
occasional use of the rapturous metre of Catullus’s 
“nuptial poem,” a measure rarely essayed by modern 
composers. I give an example of it from the Song of 
Deborah (Judges v.): 

The mother of Siaera 

looked out at a window 

and cried through the lattice 

“ why is his chariot so long in coming, 

why tarry the wheels of his chariot?" 

Her wise ladies answered her, 
yea, she returned answer to herseUL 

" Have they not sped, j 

have they not divided the spoil ? 

to every man a damsel or two, 

to Sisera a prey of divers colours, 

a prey of divers colours of needle-work, 

of divers colours of needle-work on both sides, 

meet for the necks 

of them that take the spoil.” 

So let all thine enemies 
perish, O Lord; 
but let them that love him 
be as the sun 

when he goeth forth In his might. 

Sisarela ab a e dibu s 
mater exseruit caput 
per fenestram ita riamitan* 
cur morantur equi diu ? 
cur rotae retineatur ? 

Turn catae comites, sibique 
ipsa talia reddidit 
nonne res bene cesserit, 
praeda contigerit, duae 
cuique tresve pueilae f 

Praeda praeterea duci, 
mille praeda coloribus, 
picta vestis et hinc et hlnc 
rrtilis spoHantram 
coila condecerare. 

Sic, Deus, pereat tibi 
quisquis invidiosus est, 
quique te bene diligunt 
noreant quasi vi sua 
Sol ut incipit ire. 

Here is another example of this soaring measure, so apt 
for invocation. It is from Milton’s Penseroso (31) and is 
very difficult: 


Come, pensive Nun. devout aad pure. 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

AH in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestick train. 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 

There held in holy fashion still 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And bring with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 

Spare Fast that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing. 

Hue, Vestalis, ades, pio 
corde seria cogitans, 
casta sobria pervicax, 
os severa, nigerrimo 
palla operta colore. 

Ista nobiUs instita 
fluctuante superbiat, 

Cypriaeque umeros tibi 
pulla rica coerceat 
sindonis podibundos. 

Perge, sed solito statu, 
sed pari pede prodees, 
os gerens meditantis et 
coiloquentia cum polo 
vulta, plena animae vi. 

Tota mens ibi sit, sacroqne 
illigata furore, fi 
marmor iuscia : mox humum 
fixa lumine plumbeo 
tristis intueare. 

Paxque blanda, Quies, simnlque 
Abetiaentia eat tenax, 
caelitum hospita quae frequess 
audit Aonidum choros 
psallere ad Iovis aram. 

Here we observe the passionate admiration which the 
great scholar had for the Republican poets with their 
magnificent strength sometimes even approaching harsh¬ 
ness. When he writes elegiacs we hear Catullus rather 
than Ovid. We have elisions in the last half of the 
pentameter which Ovid would have deemed more flagitious 
than the crime to which he owed his exile. We are, how¬ 
ever, often compensated by a bold vigour of which Ovid 
would be incapable: 

Afterwits are dearly bought, 
let thy forewit guide thy thought. 

Smt magno bona mens Epimetheos empta: fac erge- 
arte Promethea tu tuacorda regas. 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
their homely joys and destiny obscure^ 
nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
the short and simple annals of the poor. 

Non bonus iste labor neo rustics gaudia nec sit 
obsoura haec tibi sors, ambitiose, iocus, 
nec risu, trabeate, tuo plebeia superbo 
Acta, breve et simplex, excipiantur, opus. 

Far from smooth though these elegiacs are, they are 
vigorous and they are Latin, but the same can hardly be 
said for the version in the first edition of Arundines Catni , 
which bad for the last line 

pauperis historiam, sit brevis ilia, domi. 

This view of the rude strength of Munro’s Elegiacs is 
beautifally put by that master of hexameters, the late 
Canon Evans of Durham, in a letter to Munro, of which I: 
canno t forbear quoting a few verses. They are given by- 
Mr. Duff in his interesting Preface: 

Per vestigia vatis 

Paeligni minus isse reor te, maxime Muaro, 
quam. signassa novum sermonem . . . 

Si qui forte satus Romana geate fuisset 
Aeschylus, atque elegos voluisset adire Latinos, 
talem crediderim scripturum carmioa vatera 
baud aliena tuis, qui stant quasi marmore versus 
et similes solido structis adamante columnis. 
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Such wtre the letters which scholars used to write to each 
other a generation ago. 

The fact is, Gray’s Elegy should not be rendered in 
degiacs but in hexameters. It is a solemn, grave, re¬ 
flective poem quite alien from the fluent lightness and 
easy graceof elegiac verse. Moreover, Monro's version of 
the Elegy suffers from a defect common to Shrewsbury 
men. In the anxiety to achieve exact verbal correspond¬ 
ence, they sometimes sacrifice the spirit to the letter: 
runs parvus eras does not mean “ the little tyrant of his 
fields ” but “ a small owner of a farm.” The very same 
weapon may be brought to bear oa Munro which he 
launched at Wakefield's version of 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Wakefield’s version was 


In tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter, 

which, as Munro pointed out, is capable of but one 
meaning, 

The path of a public office leads to the gorge of a hillock. 

Again, when in the tenth line the owl complains to the 
moon of intruders, thi phrase ruslicitatis agit, “ charges 
with rudeness,” introduces a very aliea i raise of an 
action at law, and is hardly justified by Lucr. iiu 963 
iuso -. . . agat, “rightly would she bring her charge.” 

The same adherence to the letter has marred a fine 
rendering from Macbeth onp. 3$ where he translates 

to the last syllable of recorded time 
Xpb*o\> ypa&mn avWafifp is tor dry*. 

Now this is not Greek, unless ypu<peiv xp^oy means “to 
record time,’.’ In the same piece pUpos is not the word for 
an idiot in 

it [life] is a tale 

told by an idiot full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing. 


That adjective is applicable to a dull, sluggish, stupid’ 
animal person, who would not be full of sound and fury- 
There is an expression in a somewhat similar p assage in 
Euripides ( Troad. 1205) which seems exactly suitable. 
It is ?/srXiprBf.&< irdpuiror, and refers to the wild gestures 
of a maniac. 

Hence, though, as I have already said, Salopians have 

E roduced some of the finest translations into Greek and 
atin verse ever published, we do not meet happy tours 
de fores, which in neglecting the letter to some extent per¬ 
fectly preserve the> spirit, such as J ebb’s 


for 


tr tip or tlior $ rf kAk ffeoD rpoofjr 
I had a dream which was not all a dream, 


or another composer’s 

“fert unuset alter 
talla dona dies ” Part his mendacior addo. 


for a line in Goldsmith’s Haunch of Venison, 

I get these things often—but that waa a bounce. 


R. Y. Tyrrell. 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STAGE 

Garrick and kit Circle. By Mrs. Clement Parsons. (Methuen, 
l*s. fid. net.) 

The Annals of Covent Garden Theatre from 1732 to 1897. By 
Henry' Saxe Wyndham. 2 vote. (Chatto & Windos, 
21s. net.) 

Occasional Papers : Dramatic and Historical. By H. B. Irvino, 
(Bickers, Ss. 6d.) 

Here are three very different books. Mrs. Parsons’s forms 
one of what seems to be growing into a series of 
biographies paying special attention to the conteraporaiy 
setting of the main figure. Mr. Irving's volume starts 


off with the lectures on the English stage in the eighteenth 
century which he delivered before the Royal Institution; 
Mr. Saxe Wyndham is a patient, indeed, a humble 
chronicler, who has got together his facts carefully and 
thoroughly into a form which will make his book valuable 
for purposes of reference. It is the fault of an uninterest¬ 
ing subject (for the history of Covent Garden Theatre has 
been strangely uninteresting) rather than of the author 
that makes this bock a little unattractive to the reader. 
Between Mrs. Parsons and Mr. Irving there is all the 
difference in the world. The author of “ Garrick and his 
Circle ” has realised that you cannot write about such a 
person as little Davy and his iriends in any high-falutin’, 
monumental style. You must be light ani sprightly; 
and she is light and sprightly. She has written a very 
charming and entertaining book, which clothes wide 
learning in graceful though transparent chiffon The pity 
is that she has not always—or not often—distinguished 
between lightness of the right and the wrong kinds. 
“Oh, Pip, Pip,” said Mrs. Gadsby to her husband, 
“ How much of you is a solemn, married man, and 
how much a horrid, slangy schoolboy?” We feel in¬ 
clined to say to Mrs. Parsons: “Oh madam, how 
much of you is a witty, learned lady, and how much 
a horrid, slangy schoolboy ? ” Mr. Irving, on the 
other hand—frock-coated lecturer before a solemn 
audience; champion of the art he worthily loves and 
finely practises—is very serious and grave. His style 
tends a.little to the pompous and turgid ; he is very much 
in earnest—in,the Royal Institution lectures and others of 
these papers—in hischampionshipof a profession which he 
believes to be still the object of much injustice and un¬ 
fair prejudice. Is it? Not more now, we think, than 
other artistic professions. If it is attacked or sneered 
at by people of supposed culture* who—like Mr. Birrell 
—ought to know better, the attacks and sneers are 
mainly reaction from the excessive adulation of the 
foolish. Besides, it annoys us all to see a hundred actors’ 
portraits in a shop-window, and not one of ourselves, 
and we go away and write bad-tempered things. It 
annoyed Dr. Johnson to find Davy so much richer and more 
popular than himself, and he said bad-tempered things. 
Besides, the world will always contain many Tolstoys, 
Johnsons and Stigginses—men whom either total ignorance 
of the drama or a total lack of the power of making- 
believe renders potential enemies of the actor and his art. 

We are accustomed to imagine that only since the 
coming of the Bancrofts and Sir Henry Irving have 
actors enjoyed that social position and repute which they 
now enjoy to the annoyance of the jealous. It is clear 
that such a view is mistaken*, Garrick moved in higher 
“ circles ” than even Sir Henry Irving; the eighteenth 
century was the age in which the adulation of the actor 
was carried to a higher pitch than it had reached before, 
or has reached since. That players were ever a despised 
class—outside the official attitude and the prejudice of 
Puritans—we doubt. The public grief at the death of 
Richard Burbage was almost as great as that at Garrick's; 
there were scores of tributes to Betterton which show him 
valued not only as actor but also as man. To be successful, 
in fact, was, as in ail other walks of life, to be socially 
successful. In the eighteenth century it was to be 
immensely successful. Many actors, thea as now, started 
fair. Garrick’s father may have been “ a poor half-pay 
captain ” ; but half-pay captains have a way of holding 
themselves to be gentlemen. 

Wilks was grandson of a judge [we are quoting Mr. Irving], and 
gave up a lucrative post in the War Office at Dublin to become an 
actor ; [Barton] Booth was the son of a country gentleman, related to 
the Earls of Warrington : and Mrs. Oldfield, the daughter of a captain 
in the Army. Cibber, Quin, Garrick. Foote, Macklin. Henderson, 
Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Clive all came of what we may call respectable 
antecedents. 

Peg Woffington was the daughter of a bricklayer and 
cried halfpenny salads on College Green, and Mrs. Siddons 
was "born on the stage” ; but the balance is strongly in 
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favour of that respectable descent, the supposed lack of 
which is sometimes held to be a reproach to the actor’s 
character and sometimes a guarantee of good acting, 
according to the mood of the scoffer. 

The eighteenth century, says Mr. Irving, " is, in 
theatrical history, the century of the actor.” The 
reason why is worth looking into. Some day the philo- 
sophic historian of the stage, who will make the proper 
use of valuable books like Mr. Saxe Wyndham’s, will ceme 
and explain this, among a thousand other things that 
need explanation. It is Mr. Irving who makes the point 
that the actor came to the fore because the plays he 
acted were so dull. To-day we cannot read, we could 
not endure to see acted, the interminable tragedies that 
were the staple fare of those times. Any genuine inspira¬ 
tion which the Restoration drama may have drawn from 
the continental classicism had died out; but the theory 
remained. In a formal age, these formal things were 
valued. The “right conduct” of the plot, “just” senti¬ 
ments, “ correct ” verse—these were the things -that were 
demanded. There was a pattern, and the playwrights 
followed it, slipping further and further from any study of 
life as it is, under the shadow of the heroics that old 
JohnDryden and his fellows had imported many years 
before. But yet they had not arrived at the idea of an 
intellectual content—an idea—for a play. It was a purely 
emotional affair, addressed to the “sentiments.” And 
since in reproducing over and over again the same 
formula there is no chance for emotion, it had to be 
supplied by the actor. It was, as Mrs. Parsons does not 
neglect to observe, an emotional age, an age in which tears 
and strong drink were closely allied and both in high 
favour; and they liked their emotion thick and strong. 
They liked it even in their comedy. The post-Cibber 
“reform” of the drama meant the substitution, by 
Steele and his more lacrymose followers, of the senti¬ 
mental comedy that was as tearful as the tragedy; and 
though Goldsmith came to show them how to be at once 
merry and wise, it was long before the lesson was learned. 
Here was the chance of the Garricks, the Mrs. Barrys, the 
Booths and the rest. They made the dry bones live. If 
ever there was a period when, more than at any other, the 
actor deserved the name of creative artist, it was the 
eighteenth century. He took the skeleton and made it 
a man, filled it with life and feeling, and by his own tears 
drew the tears of an adoring audience. When he could 
stand no more of it, he revived a play of Shakespeare or 
an old comedy. But the point of view of the audience 
remained the same. It was (and very likely for the 
most part still is) the actor they came to see: Garrick’s 
Lear or Abel Drugger, Booth’s Romeo, Mrs. Pritchard’s 
Beatrice; and the most philosophical age in England 
took its Shakespeare as a chance for its favourite actors 
or a delightful field for squabbles on textual emendation. 
The world had changed before the coming of Lamb, and 
Coleridge, and Hazlitt. 

The nineteenth century was the period, as Mr. Irving 
points out, when the actor rather disappeared behind the 
scenery. What of the twentieth ? We pay more attention 
to plays now, and less to players—outside the musical 
comedies, where, as of old, they remain the only creators. 
Their personal popularity may be less (or it may not); 
but their task, as it seems to us, is likely to become more 
difficult with the increasing subtlety of the material they 
have to interpret. But they will always be quite popular 
enough to satisfy reasonable beings; and will always have 
pin-pricks enough to call forth those eloquent defences of 
their profession and their art, of which Mr. Irving’s is one 
of the best yet written. 


THE OTHER FARMER GEORGE 

Letters and llecoliections of George Washington. (Constable, 
12 s. 6d.) 

At heart Washington was a farmer always, in spite of 
the fact that as, a boy he was very anxious to be a 


soldier: in practice he was a farmer, with intervals de¬ 
voted to soldiering and public life. This bulky volume 
of letters shows him almost entirely as a farmer and 
illustrates that domestic side of his character very well, 
although, it must be owned, it contains many letters that 
are too trivial to be of any interest at all. The majority 
of the letters were written to Mr. Tobias Lear, who was 
tutor to Washington’s adopted children and afterwards 
bis private secretary for sixteen years and his A.D.C. 
There are also some miscellaneous letters and a diary of 
Washington’s last days kept by Mr. Lear. 

The most noticeable fact about all the letters is the 
writer's mastery of detail, and it is a fact which shows 
how hard be must have worked. The calls upon his time 
and hospitality were many. He wrote in 1797, for 
example: 

Unless some one pops in unexpectedly— Mrs. Washington and 
myself will do what I believe has not been done within the last 
twenty years by us—that is to set down to dinner by ourselves. 

In spite of this, we find him writing to his secretary on all 
manner of subjects connected with bis estate. The price 
of blankets, the hire and purchase of seivants, the re¬ 
pair of his coach-harness, the Hessian fly in the turnip- 
seed, wine-coolers and a sick mare, are specimens of 
what occupied bis thoughts. Indeed, his epistles are at 
times almost Paulme in their variety. If only there were 
a reference to a coppersmith or a cloak we could easily 
quote a parallel to the following: 

The newly published Pamphlets, pray purchase, and bring with 
you for me ; Mr. Dandridge knows what I already have. Desire 
Peter Porcupine's Gazette to be sent to me as a Subscriber. 

In another letter he writes to thank a correspondent for 
a pamphlet, but; 

being on the point of celebrating Harvest heme, I must he allowed, 
as a Farmer, to make every other matter yield to the scccmplishmtnt 
thereof, that being over, the Pamphlet, 1 am persuaded will be read 
with edification and pleasure. 

It is curious, however, that the letters contain few political 
allusions—except rumours of peace or war between 
France and Great Britain—and no very striking remarks 
on general subjects. The choice of suitable schools for 
his children was for some time on his mind, and he makes 
some shrewd observations on what is necessary in a school. 
The letters also show Washington to have been a kind 
and considerate master to his servants, but in this connec¬ 
tion there is one letter which contains a paragraph of 
considerable interest: 

If it should be convenient [he wrote], and perfectly safe for you to 
engage for me, on reasonable terms a complete Black Smith, you 
would oblige me by doing so. As there are laws in England 
prohibiting such engagements under severe penalties, and such may 
exist in other Countries, you will understand me clearly that for no 
consideration whatsoever would I have you run the risk of encounter¬ 
ing them. 

Nor was Washington a conservative landowner, for on 
one occasion we find him anxious about the inland navi¬ 
gation of the Potomac and desirous of hearing the opinion 
of an engineer who “ professes to be particularly well 
skilled in the application of steam, in propelling Boats 
(in an easy and cheap manner) against the Stream.” 

The letters, which were not intended, of course, for 
publication, are all so straightforward and frank that 
they are an excellent index to the writer’s mind. The 
only point in them which is open to doubt is one where, in 
writing to his secretary, he says: 

I find another of the Federal Judges (Hopkinson) has by his death 
occasioned a vacancy in the District of Pennyslvania. As some have 
and others will unquestionably apply for the appointment, I wish you 
would use every indirect means in your power to ascertain the public 
opinion, with respect to the fittest character as a successor to 
Hopkinson. Pursue the same mode to learn who it is thought would 
fill the present Auditor's office (as he will be appointed Comptroller) 
with the greatest ability and integrity. 
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It would hardly have been thought that Washington 
cared twopence for public opinion, and the confession 
brings out an unexpected flaw in his character. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN 

The Heart of England. By Edward Thomas. (Dent, 21 s. net.) 

The classical example of Isaak Walton shows that the 
townsman may widely appreciate country effects that 
perhaps become a little dim to the rustic through 
familiarity. We do not know whether Mr. Edward Thomas 
be city or landward bred, but, as he begins his book with a 
chapter on leaving town, the inference that he spends 
some time in London is a fair one. His book bears a 
resemblance in more than the title-page to another recently 
published work, but it has a distinguishing feature in the 
scraps of folk poetry that are brought in. They are 
chosen with taste and used most appropriately. We take 
the liberty of quoting one which will probably be new to 
most of our readers: 

Mary come into the field 
To work along of I, 

Digging up mangold wurzels, 

For they be a-growing high. 

Dig 'em up by the roots. 

Dig ’em upby the roots. 

Put in your' spade. 

Don't be afraid. 

Dig ’em up by the roots. 

Our master is a hard one, 

He pays us very small; 

And if we stop a moment 
We hear his voice to call— 

“ Dig ’em up by the roots,” etc. 

We work all day together. 

Till all the light is past; 

And only going homewards 
Do we join hands at last. 

*■ Dig ’em up by the roots," etc. 

For many years we’ve been sweethearts 
And worked the fields along. 

And sometimes even now 
Mary will sing the old song — 

“ Dig 'em up by the roots,” etc. 

The fault of the book is that it is written in a style that 
is much too affected. Holy simplicity is a virtue to which 
the author has not attained. We cannot open a page 
without meeting such phrases as “ a rising tide of long, 
starry herbage,” “ vast green cumulus clouds with round 
summits,” “receding glooms of blue,” and “cool yellow 
grass. In the Heart of England we imagine that the 
diction would have been of a homelier description. The 
rustic never sees “ the hot air quiver in crystal ripples 
like the points of swords.” Occasionally we catch just a 
glimpse of better things in this writer. In his description 
of a country churchyard, for instance, he tells of a vicar 
who objected to an inscription attributed to Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. The bereaved person erased the offend¬ 
ing words of origin, and until recently you might read : 

God rest his soul I He was a merry man, 

beneath which he put “ Kings iii.” The following 
passage is not entirely innocent of the faults to which we 
have drawn attention, yet speaks of gifts that might be 
chastened into a sound English style : 

Where are the robuster views of which this is a late reminder ? The 
gay, the fanciful, the calmly elaborate epitaphs seem to have gone for 
ever, and in the newer portion of the churchyard it is hard not to think 
of death, unless we turn to the unnamed little mounds that rise and 
fall like summer waters, so calm, so soft, so green, that fancy cannot 
make them aught save pillows for the weary. 

The book is illustrated with pictures in colour which at 
all events show that the art of colour-printing is still 
in its infancy. There is one drawing of Northumbrian 
hinds tossing the. farmer when the last load has been led, 


which is not good in itself, and is, we believe, inaccurate. 
The custom was for the women workers to toss the 
master. Here they are calmly looking on. 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS 

English Historians. By A. J. Grant. (Blackie, 2s. 6 d. net.) 

Time was when a book upon the history of the writing of 
history might well have appeared, only to lapse into imme¬ 
diate oblivion. In these days, however, when a genuine 
thirst for historical knowledge and historical accuracy has 
laid hold upon the great Universities, the widening circle 
of historians and students of history will doubtless 
welcome Mr. Grant’s interesting and suggestive book as a 
delightful relaxation from the dusty search through 
Manorial Rolls and crabbed manuscripts. 

The book is in three parts, of which the first is an 
Introduction. In this Mr. Grant deals with the phases 
and forms which English historical writing has taken. He 
maintains the view that the writing of history, as we now 
understand the word, began in England only in the early 
half of the eighteenth century, when Bolingbroke, relegated 
to private life by the failure of his political schemes, took 
to writing instead of making history—as certain later 
statesmen have done. 

Before the Renaissance, bald chronicle narrative, re¬ 
lieved by bursts of heroic poetry, obtained in historical 
literature. In the Tudor era, with Roper’s “ More,” and 
Cavendish’s “ Wolsey,” there is some advance, but Mr. 
Grant stigmatises these works as still 11 rambling, uncriti¬ 
cal, and anecdotal.” The seventeenth century he calls 
“ too busy making history to write it,” while he dismisses 
Clarendon, the greatest historian of the age, as too partisan. 
With the eighteenth century the unity of history was, 
according to Mr. Grant, appreciated for the first time. 

Part I. gives extracts from Bacon’s writings down to 
Professor Bury’s inaugural lecture in 1903, showing 
various views on the art and use of historical writing. 

“ Philosophy teaching by experience ” is the most fre¬ 
quently quoted definition of history throughout ; the 
views on the use of history are, however, widely different. 
Hume recommends the study of history particularly to 
ladies, “ those who are debarred the severer studies by the 
tenderness of their complexion, and the weakness of their 
education.” “ History,” he goes on, “ amuses the fancy 
as it improves the understanding.” The modem claims a 
more important function for history—to Seeley it is the 
school of statesmen. 

Bolingbroke’s views on research are rank heresy to 
modem ears; he avows “ a contempt for the whole busi¬ 
ness of these learned lives” which are spent in “ groping 
in the dark mazes of Antiquity.” Typical of the modern 
school. Lord Acton sees in the toiling of the researchers 
the means by which posterity may gain a loftier, truer 
view of history than we have yet attained. 

Part II. is composed of well-chosen quotations to illus¬ 
trate the history of historiography. It begins with a piece 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in which King Aelired’s 
messenger and the appearance of a “ long haired star ” 
are jotted down one after the other, as the history of two 
years of national life, while following on comes the famous 
song, how: 

Eadmund Aetheling 
life long glory 
in battle won, 
with edges of swords 
at Brunanburh. 

Then follow passages from most of the greatest English 
historians down to Carlyle’s French Revolution, that 
“ rhapsodical sermon,” and Gardiner’s History. 

“English Historians” cannot fail to be appreciated 
by those interested in history as a well-proportioned 
and scholarly work. 
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ALL SOULS’ EVE 

All the day Love watched where the ruined roses 
Guard the grave of Hope, till the night and darkness 
Fell upon him there, and a gracious silence 
Sweeter than songs are. 

Like a lonely star in the moonless heaven 
Love’s lamp shone aboye the ruin of rose-leaves, 

Set there lest the feet of the Dead, returning, 

Haply should stumble. 

All the night Love waited for Hope who came not, 
Till the roses shivered at Dawn’s caresses. 

Till the pale flame, weary of wasted vigil. 

Died with the daybreak. 

Angela Gordon. 


HALLOWMAS 

Oh, the ring of the moon was glowing 
When I went hempseed sowing!— 

For fain I would be knowing 
What lovers’ footsteps mean; 

And ruddy hung the beeches, 

And yellow swung the birches, 

Down in the deep glades in the dusk o’ Halloween. 

The fir tree in the bracken 
In its arms would me have taken, 

And whispered me to waken;— 

But down the dim boreen, 

Golden swung the chestnuts, 

And redder hang the beeches, 

Down in the green lanes in the spell 6’ Halloween. 

Now the ring of the moon is setting, 

And fain I’d be forgetting 

The doubts, the fears, the fretting, 

And be as I have been 1 — 

But greyer gleams the ash tree, 

And darker dreams the fir tree, 

For ever in the deep glades in the dusk o' Halloween. 

Alice E. Gillington. 


LINES FOUND IN A WOODMAN S 
COTTAGE 

AMONGST THE QUANTOCK HILLS IN 1888, AND 
SENT FROM. BRISTOL BY A CANON, THEN 
NEWLY IN RESIDENCE* 

A man there was of woodland fame 
His days were many, health seemed good, 

I will not mention now his name, 

For three score years between us stood. 

* They were supposed by the Canon to have been written by a poet 
who haunted the Quantccks in 1796, and advocated simplicity of 
diction. 


He slept, he dreamed, he waked, he mused, 
Yet very seldom ever spake, 

Fiom childhood’s hours he seemed confused. 
Approaching him, I said, “ Awake, 

“ Look up.” And soon the old man's eyes 
Turned to me, though he looked hall-dead. 
This gave me such a new surprise, 

I spoke to him again. I said, 

“ Now, William, why upon that stone. 

Do you sit here so many hours, 

With naught to do, and all alone, 

Under the sun, and ’mid the showers? 

“Rise up, old William, rise, I say. 

And give your aged limbs a walk, 

They need it in a kind of way, 

’Twill help you too to wholesome talk.” 

He waked, he gazed, he turned him round,. 
To see if any one was near. 

Then cast his eyes back to the ground,. 

And said, “ Good sir, I truly fear 

“ My days on earth are getting few, 

My aged limbs are very sore, 

And so my words are these to you: 

* I cannot do it any more.’ ” 

With that he laid him down again. 

And turned him over unto sleep, 

As if he were in real pain. 

I say, it almost made me weep. 

Yet, Sir, I gathered from this man, 

To rest contented all the day, 

And live just any way we can. 

Now, reader, learn from what I say 

In all your sorrows be content 
To take whafever's old or new. 

Be thankful for each blessing sent, 

And deem it quite enough for you. 


NUGyE scriptoris 

VI. HOW TO UTILISE OUR CATHEDRALS 
PROFITABLY 

The previous numberin i his series of papers was devoted to 
the use of Church Services to Agnostics. It referred only 
to worship, to “ Common Prayer ” and Praise, and the 
public reading of "Lessons" from the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures. Noallusion was made to the clamant 
need of a new or revised Lecticnary, adapted not so much 
to modern as to universal wants; but this is a subject to 
be aiterwards considered. Another one, viz., i ow to make 
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the most fruitful use ol our National Cathedrals, is of 
equal importance. 

The doors of these princely structures stand always open 
for worshippers to resort to—although they are not 
made sse of for private devotion in Britain so much as 
they are on the Continent of Europe—and daily there 
is a double Service in public for all who value it, 
with sermons on Sundays for those who appreciate 
them. Even a visit to these great buildings, which 
'express in their construction the religions thought, 
aspiration, and faith of Christendom, is a privilege 
that cannot be stunned up in words. Especially when 
the 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters. Voice Rnd Verse, 

Wed their divine sounds, and mixed powers employ, 

the gain even to the casual visitant, is incalculable. 
Merely to walk in silence reverently along the aisles, to 
loak and listen in silence, is an education of the noblest 
'hind. But surely these buildings—which are a priceless 
national asset—might be used to profit in ways which 
they are net now. 

It is useless to allude to the kind of sermon at tones 
offered to the listener, discourses which do trace harm 
than good, and detract so much from the gain derivable 
from the Service, that many worshippers desire to leave 
die sacred building before the sermon begins. Penance, 
truly I lor educated men and women to be compelled to 
listen to trivialities, to commonplaces, or to irrelevances 
which have no sanction higher than the speaker’s dream ; 
or to have to take with them a Latin copy of the Book 
of Common Prayer, or a Greek New Testament, to 
read as a solace. But what a power might be exerted, 
what an influence wielded by brief addresses of ten 
mioutesduration by skilful preachers, trained to speak as 
thereat prophets spoke, not as members of a University 
or olerieal caste, but as those “ anointed to preach good 
’tidings to the meek, to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
, prison doors to them that are bound, to comfort ail that 
mourn, to give the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.” 

And why might not some of the laity, as well as the 
-clergy, be empowered thus to teach, and to help their 
fellow pilgrims of the Infinite ? There are hundreds of 
educated men able to do so, men fitted b\ their insight 
-and wisdom, by their humility and self-oblivion, to be 
heralds of the Highest, and by whom their fellow 
worshippers would be gladly taught. Let the experiment 
be tried. It has been tried in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, where a layman has been licensed to deliver an 
address at the close of morning Service. Our Bishops can 
inaugurate it. And why should they not allow the clergy 
of other denominations, men “ of light and leading,” to 
apeak betimes within these national Sanctuaries of religious 
worship? It would not be at the hours of morning or 
evening Servioe; and they need not enter the ordinary 
clerical pulpit. Their fitter place would be at the lectern, 
where the laity may now read the Lessons lor the day. 
It is the belief of the present writer that such a permission 
would both widen and deepen the Church’s influence; 
while it would utilise these national structures which for 
so many hours of each day are now unused, save by 
the -solitary entrant seeking rest in private prayer and 
meditation. 

There may, however, be legal and ecclesiastical diffi¬ 
culties in the way of realising what many think would 
be a national ideal for Cathedral use and wont, in this 
matter of lay as well as clerical utterance within their 
walls. But there can be none in the utilisation of these 
noble buildings for performances of Sacred Music, of an 
ampler character than is possible on Sundays. We 
have in our daily Cathedral music, at matins and 
vespers, a singuarly precious gift; but religious music of 
a different character might surely be igiven at other 
week-day horns .which would not only be an education 


to the listeners, but an act of worship to them and the 
performers. 

Already some of our Cathedrals are used in this way at 
distant intervals, as in the case of the Three Choirs 
Festival of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, when a 
week is devoted to the performance of oratorios, sym¬ 
phonies, and other kinds of solemn music- But there is 
much excitement connected with these performances, 
when distinguished soloists from a distance perform, and 
new works by our leading musical artists are introduced 
for the first time. Could it not be arranged, in Cathedral 
Cities, that, every week of the year, there should be a short 
musical performance of “things new and old,” as a dis¬ 
tinctly religious act, not as a concert, but a weekly Hymn 
of Praise ? It might act on the community like a magnet, 
drawing them to the sacred building and detaining them 
there, the willing captives of a melody and harmony that 
they could listen to nowhere else. 

Doubtless the performers would require to be pafd, 
although there arc hundreds of competent musicians who 
would perform voluntarily if they were wanted to do so; 
or—let us say—if they were licensed for the work. The 
education and the delight of the musically inclined in our 
Cathedral Cities would thus be continuous; and the casual 
traveller from far and wide, or the passing stranger from 
a distance, would come to receive an uplifting influence, 
and to bless the Church that provided it. It is easy to 
realise the difference between a hot concert-room at an 
evening performance—the noise, the excitement, the 
criticism of new works, as a first-night audience criticises 
a new play in a theatre—with all the other accompani¬ 
ments of secular music, and the cool air of the Cathedral, 
the preceding silence, the refreshment of hearing well- 
known works well performed or well sung, the refinement 
of the voices and instruments, the teaching given to the 
spirits of the listeners, and the serene pleasure of the 
listening itself. While the eye is appealed to by glorious 
architecture and by the colour of the cathedral glass, the 
ear is more easily attuned by the solemn music heard; 
and there cannot be a doubt that these two conjoined 
would have an ennobling influence on the character of 
those who assemble to see and to hear. 

Another suggestion is this. Why should not systematic 
courses of lectures on great religions themes be delivered 
within our national Cathedrals? Not historical ones 
(which might lead to controversy), or scientific, or artistic, 
or philosophical ones—unless they were on Christian Art 
and Religious Philosophy—but on such subjects as these: 
“ Palestinian Travel,” “The Sacred Sites of the Gospels,” 
the “Archaeology and Topography of the Holy Land.” 
There is scarcely a chapter in Professor George Adam 
Smith’s "Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” which 
might not have formed part of such a course. The sub¬ 
jects discussed in these short courses of lectures would not 
touch what lies within the credenda of the Church, as 
embodied in its creeds; but might deal with problems 
outside of them, topics belonging to the credibilia. Ex¬ 
periments have already been made in this direction 
within some of our own Cathedrals, e.g., lectures by laymen 
on “The Joumeyings of St. Paul”; and during Dean 
Stanley’s tenure of his high office at Westminster, he not 
only arranged special sermons in the nave on Sundays by 
Nonconformists as well as Churchmen; but on week-days 
he granted the use of the chapel-house for the delivery of 
Professor Max Muller’s Hibbert Lectures on Comparative 
Religion. The question is this: Would it not be wise, 
acceptable, and beneficial if our Deans and Chapters 
granted permission to wise and prudent men, selected for 
the purpose, to discourse on great religious themes within 
the cathedrals precincts on week-days ; questions on which 
they could address their fellow worshippers with intelli¬ 
gence and earnestness, as well as with the authority 
of experts. 

Spectator ab extra; 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

GOSPEL AND WONDER-TALE 

Among the early Christians the passion of curiosity in all 
matters relating to our Lord and the Apostles led to the 
formation of a large mass of purely imaginative works— 
the apocryphal Gospels and Acts. 

He told it not, or something sealed 

The lips of that evangelist, 

but there were many who were quite willing to tell, and 
whose lips were far from being discreetly sealed about 
matters which had been left untold. The demand for in¬ 
formation, no doubt, created the supply, and imagination, 
" that forward faculty,” was equal to the occasion. 
Imagination, indeed, riots in the pages of these mythical 
Gospels and Acts. A study of these documents shows 
also, however, that their writers made frequent use of 
existing wonder-tales, pagan romances, even the incidents 
and donnies of Marchen. To these they gave a semi- 
Christian colouring, and were thus early in the field with 
an exciting yet presumably edifying story for Sunday 
leading. On the whole the result was more entrancing 
than the feeble stuff that used to pass muster in strict 
homes on dull Sundays. 

These apocryphal documents have scarcely yet been 
studied from this point of view. We commend the task 
to students of folk-tales and the lovers of literary 
parables; it is also interesting as a revelation of the 
method of the early Christian novelist. The amount of 
matter thus cribbed varies in different documents; in 
some, like the “ Acts of Andrew and Matthias in the City 
of the Anthropophagi ” (recently studied by M. Salomon 
Reinach), it is considerable. We may take this account 
as a specimen of the method and of the materials used by 
the compilers. 

When the Apostles were deciding upon the various 
routes they should follow, it fell to Matthias to visit the 
city of the Anthropophagi, who ate nothing but men, first 
bleeding them and giving them a poison which deprived 
them of reason, then feeding them on grass. All this 
happened to poor Matthias, but Christ appeared in his 
prison, restored his sight, and promised deliverance before 
the day of his fate arrived. Meanwhile Andrew had been 
commanded by our Lord to deliver Matthias, and next 
morning found a boat whose captain agreed to carry him 
to his destination. The captain posed as a disciple and 
begged the Apostle to recount some of Christ’s miracles. 
One of these is curious. Christ entered into a pagan 
temple guarded by two sphinxes, one of which He bade 
arise and bring the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
from their tombs, that the pagans might be convinced of 
His divine claims. Meanwhile the boat had accomplished 
the journey in an incredibly short space of time; the 
apostle fell asleep and the captain bade his men carry him 
to the gates of the dreaded city. This they did on their 
wings, for they were angels, and the captain was no other 
than our Lord Himself. It was now the Apostle’s turn to 
work miracles : the gates opened before him, the warders 
fell dead ; he restored sight to Matthias’s fellow prisoners 
and set them free; he commanded a cloud to come and 
carry Matthias and his disciples to a distant mountain. 
The story then goes on to tell how the citizens, deprived 
of their natural food, resolved to kill the old men of the 
town. One of these gave up his son and daughter instead, 
and they were about to be slain when the Apostle caused 
the knives to drop harmlessly from the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioners. At this point, while the citizens feared they 
would die of hunger, the devil in the shape of an old man 
appeared and bade them seek for a stranger called 
Andrew. The Apostle was finally discovered, and the 
people, whose feelings towards him were worse than those 
of Voltaire towards Habakkuk, maltreated him for three 
days. But he noticed in his prison a fountain-statue, 
which he commanded to run with a corrosive fluid until 


the city was overwhelmed. Further, he desired fire to 
surround the city that none should escape. The citizens 
rushed to the prison, prayed to the stranger’s god to for¬ 
give them; the Apostle stopped the flow of water, forgave 
all except the old man who had sacrificed his children, 
commanding the earth to swallow him up, and finally 
baptized the whole city. The people, we may presume, 
then adopted a less horrible food. 

Several of the incidents of this story can be traced to 
their probable sources. In another apocryphal Gospel 
we learn that the city of the Anthropophagi is called 
Myrne, elsewhere Myrmene or Myrmidona, probably 
Myrmecion in the Crimea, thinks Gutschraid. Herodotus 
and other Greek writers describe the cannibalism of 
Scythian or Russian tribes. There was among them 
actual ritual cannibalism, and this was,'doubtless, duly 
exaggerated into a traveller’s tale of a people who ate 
nothing but men. Such travellers’ tales were soon con¬ 
verted into stories of imaginary voyages with desperate 
adventures. Among the Celts these voyages were called 
Immramm, and there was a whole literature of them. In 
one, the “ Voyage of Maildun,” we have an echo of the 
Gospel incident; the travellers came to an island of ants 
(myrmidons) which ate men—obviously a misunderstand¬ 
ing of some current story of the city of the Myrmidona. 
Another such story, that of the cannibal Cyclops, is 
enshrined by Homer in the Odyssey. But by far the 
closest parallel is found in the story of Sindbad. The 
voyager lands with his men on an island of the blacks, 
who capture them and make them eat a certain herb which 
deprives them of reason ; they then eat whatever is set 
before them greedily, not aware that they are being 
fattened for the pot. Sindbad abstains from the drug, as 
well as from the food which is set before him, exactly as 
did Matthias. Finally, having been passed over because 
he is so thin, he escapes from the cannibals’ clutches. 
Similarly, the incident of Mass celebrated on the back of a 
sea-monster in the mediaeval Voyage of S. Brendan and 
the Life of S. Malo is the equivalent of Sindbad’s in¬ 
terrupted meal, and all three have, doubtless, a common 
source. 

The story of Sindbad would probably be put down 
by folk-lorists of the Bentley school to Indian sources. 
The probability is that it is composed from current wonder- 
stories based on travellers’ tales, Phoenician, Greek, 
Egyptian. The episode of the one-eyed cannibal giant 
and the spit is, of course, that of Odysseus and Poly¬ 
phemus. For the incident just discussed an Egyptian 
source may be suggested: there may easily have been 
current in Alexandria, that officina gentium, tales of 
cannibal lands from which sailors had made hair-breadth 
escapes. In effect, one of Maspero’s early Egyptian conies 
describes a shipwrecked sailor’s adventures on a strange 
island inhabited by bearded snakes. And that the Acts of 
Andrew has some Egyptian connection we see from the 
miracle performed on the sphinx. Temples with sphinxes 
were unknown outside Egypt. The presumption is, there¬ 
fore, that on some story of Egyptian provenance both the 
Sindbad story and the Gospel are based. But the Gospel 
has been influenced by Greek ideas about Scythian canni¬ 
balism. Part of the adventure—depriving the victims of 
their reason by means of a drug or potion—was also known 
to Greek story. It is what Circe did to the companions 
of Odysseus. Sindbad’s friends and the prisoners in 
Myrne behaved like beasts, eating grass and other unusual 
things. Circe’s victims became beasts in reality, only 
she did not eat them. Perhaps there was a version of the 
story in which the enchantress had cannibal tastes. If 
so, Homer discarded it for one which was less disgusting, 
and it has now disappeared as a popular tale. Lucian, 
however, knew or invented a similar incident in his “ True 
History,” that of the island of spectral women who first 
intoxicated their deluded victims and then put them to 
death. 

Other incidents in this Gospel belong equally to the 
magic atmosphere of Marchen and Wonder-tale. The 
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magical boat which covers vast distances in a short space 
of time is well known to readers of folk-tales. it is also 
related to the shoes of swiftness, Houssain’s magic carpet, 
and other such useful properties. Apart from its use in the 
Gospel, the earliest literary notice of it occurs in Pro¬ 
copius, who tells how the souls of the dead were swiftly 
conducted across the sea to Britain. He may have 
learned this from Celtic sagas; at all events,such a magic 
boat occurs in Celtic tales of an early date, known to us 
from twelfth-century manuscripts. The mortal hero is 
invited into the boat by its divine or fairy owner, and is 
instantly carried to the land of Immortal Youth. 
Cuchullin was taken thither by the divine Liban, and 
Connla by an unnamed goddess. The boat in which 
S. Andrew travelled moved swiftly because the divine 
Christ was its captain. All such boats were probably, in 
origin, the vessels of a god, perhaps like the boat of the 
Sun in which Ra made his daily rounds. 

The sphinx-miracle is one which would be quite credible 
m antiquity and is clearly derived from existing stories of 
images and statues which wept, made signs, left their 
pedestals to perform various acts, even to fight for their 
worshippers. Pausanias and Herodotus tell of many such 
statues; they were well known in medisval times, as they 
were to Buddhists and ancient Peruvians. Exactly 
similar stories are told in England of megalithic remains, 
e.g., the Rollright stones, and originally for precisely the 
same reason. They were held to be animated by the 
ghost of the dead man buried beneath, as the classical 
image was occasionally tenanted by the divinity whom it 
represented. Are instances of self-moving sphinxes and 
statues known to Egyptologists? Herodotus does not 
refer to them in his discussion of Egyptian religion and 
manners. Presumably the convincing part of the miracle 
was less the speaking and travelling of the sphinx than 
its production of the bodies of the patriarchs from the 
field of Mamre. Did the composer of the Gospel suppose 
they were mummified? If so, this would be another 
suggestion of its Egyptian origin. 

It is not impossible that the statue-fountain with its 
multiplied waters threatening to overwhelm the town 
may owe something to an episode in contemporary 
wonder-tales or Mdrchen, which originated, in turn, in 
primitive beliefs concerning wells and the spirits which 
dwelt in them. It was dangerous to approach them 
rashly, dangerous even for the priestess of the well to 
leave it uncovered. To do so roused the anger of the 
spirit, the waters rose, destroyed the careless ministrant 
or devotee, and then overwhelmed the surrounding town 
or country. Celtic saga and folk-tale offer the most 
numerous instances of this belief and episode, but other 
examples are known in European folk-lore, as well as in 
India, South America and Melanesia. The flood of acrid 
water in the Gospel may owe something to a similar 
episode in a tale not now known to us; it may, 
however, have been suggested by the miracle of 
Moses’s striking the stony rock so that the waters 
gushed out. 

A great part of this apocryphal Gospel is thus connected 
with the incidents of existing tales, to which has been 
given a Christian colouring. The remainder, leaving out 
what is due to the imagination and literary skill of the 
author, is freely borrowed from the Old Testament or 
from the Gospels and Acts. The deliverance of the 
apostle from prison, the miraculous cure of blindness, the 
calling down fire from heaven to surround the city, the 
earth swallowing up the old man—all will be easily traced 
to their sources by those who have read, marked and 
learned. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be " On a Poem by Words - 
worth" by Edward Wright.] 


FICTION 

Chxpyinge. By Stanley J. Weyman. (Smith, Elder,]6s.) 

Into a carefully arranged historical background Mr. Wey¬ 
man weaves the formula of his plot. This plot with slight 
variants remains the same; the background changes. The 
hero meets the heroine in the opening pages and after the 
proper set-backs, which prove the truth of their love, they 
are united. " Chippinge ” deals with the Reform Bills at 
the beginning of last century, and the riots and disturb¬ 
ances which obtained during their passing. It is written 
with Mr. Weyman’s usual fluency and constructed with 
the ease of a man who knows his business so well that 
he no longer needs to think about it. It is wholesome, 
mediocre work, and will delight Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
immense number of readers from its first word, winch is 
“Boom,” to the last word, which happens also to be 
"Boom.” 

Quicksilver and Flame. By St. John Lucas. (Arnold, 6 s.) 

For some reason (or the absurd lack of it) romance has so 
long been fettered to depict dreary muscular heroes, who 
perform ridiculous exploits in dull little clap-trap king¬ 
doms, that we had almost forgotten that it couldjbe a mag¬ 
nificent means of expressing a resolute attitude towards life. 
Romance should clothe Truth with fine raiment and adorn 
that raiment with pearls. “Life,” says Lord Basil in 
this book, “ is a heavenly poem, but we are most of us 
too short-sighted to read it or we have gone to sleep over 
its grammar and syntax.” That is the spirit of the true 
Romance. And that spirit informs Mr. St. John Lucas’s 
present book, which contains beauty of a high order, both 
in its writing (he can write good prose) and in its thought 
Moreover, it is full of wit and epigram; and the one ex¬ 
ception we can take to Mr. St. John Lucas’s work is that 
at times, when he has created a mood of strong emotion, 
he startles with a witticism which has the effect of a stone 
on bare feet when one is walking upon soft grass. 

Disenchanted (Dteenchantees ). By Pierre Loti. Translated 
by Clara Bell. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

M. Loti laments the disenchantment which unlimited 
indulgence in western culture has brought with it to the 
princesses in Turkish harems. Uncaged intellectually, as 
free to [study Kant and Nietzsche as to trifle with Baude¬ 
laire and Verlaine, they are yet, in the original words of one 
of these ladies, “sans le moyen de se consoler de son 
amour, et de son reve, par action; ” wherefore there is 
nothing for them but death unless full emancipation come 
speedily. M. Loti is gently sympathetic, writes charm¬ 
ingly of everything, paints delightful pictures, but suggests 
no remedy for sufferings which are “ already an anxiety to 
my dear friends the Turks.” We are left to balance the 
chances whether these Mahomedans will open wide the door 
to freedom (and the inevitable destruction and re-con¬ 
struction of their social system), or whether they may 
rather choose to banish professors, books, and foreign 
influence, and cry: “ Back to the peace of our fore¬ 
fathers 1 ” 

The Illustrious O’Hagan. By Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 

“It was all kissing-time, drinking-time, singing-time, 
tripping-time ” with John O’Hagan, and nearly all with 
Philip O’Hagan, his twin-brother, save that Philip had a 
little time for melancholy, during which he cherished in 
his heart the thought of his first boy-love for Dorothea of 
Sonnenburg. From her brute-husband, Prince Max of 
Schlafingen, the gallant twins rescue her, and she is lovely 
enough to warrant all the risks they run. They step 
through all the perils with a grace as gallant as that with 
which the romance passes on its brave way: and the 
romance lilts swingingly along. So let hats sweep off, as 
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they should, before the Illustrious O’Hagan. Mr. McCarthy 
is at his buoyant best. 

The Second Book of Tobiah. By U. L. Silberrad. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s.) 

Readers who recall Miss Sflberrad's original and in¬ 
teresting stories, “The Wedding of the Lady of Lovell” 
and others, will gladly renew their acquaintance with 
Tobiah, the Dissenter. Tobiah—a Christian of the valiant 
sort and a sportsman—is once more called to lend a hand 
in the affairs of his neighbours, for the furtherance >0! 
virtue and well-doing. He grasps the nettle of interference 
between man and wife with a vigour that crushes all 
opposition: with their good will, or against it, his courage 
and resource bring all marital difficulties to a successful 
issue. “Drusilla, the Jewess,” and “The Elf Lady of 
Morwood,” are, perhaps, the most important stories in 
the collection: the old-world atmosphere and environ¬ 
ment, the characters and form of narration are -all con¬ 
vincing. Miss Silberrad is a writer of ability and distinc¬ 
tion, and nowhere has she shown the finer qualities of her 
work to greater advantage than in these tales. 

Old Fireproof. By Owen Roscomyl. (Duckworth, 6 s.) 

Owen 'Roscomyl in bis latest novel deals so accurately 
and intimately with the practical details of his back¬ 
ground <the South African campaign) that the reader 
cannot but feel disappointment at the unsatisfactory 
nature of his characterisation- Nor has he handled the 
knowledge he possesses in such a manner as to create any 
atmosphere or stir the imagination. The story is told in 
the first person, and, therefore, the strained phraseology 
and ilie lack of simplicity in the dialogue are all the 
more marked; the reader is also irritated throughout the 
book by the . would-be poetical phrases which are intro¬ 
duced. The author does not succeed in creating an im¬ 
pression of horror by suah descriptions as the following: 
“ The sergeant-major’s voice burst back with a threat so 
awful as should have turned my blood to dots, bnt which 
only made my flesh bmn instead ” or: “ Using such words 
as make my flesh cringe new to remember ’’—a style which 
is not calculated to give an impression >of anything save 
the ridiculous. 

The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Parry Trustott. (Black¬ 
wood, os.) 

"All the world’s mad but thee and me, 8nd sometimes 
I tbink thee is,” said an old Quaker, and we have no doubt 
that three delightful lunatics living on the banks of the 
Thames think so too, after the manner of the insane. 
They are mad enough, at any rate; from the amiable male 
lunatic, “with just enough of his life behind him tomake 
a fair pretext for denying his age,” to the fat, fair female 
lunatic clad in crumpled silk and an exaggerated mush¬ 
room hat. Of course, for the good of the story, there is 
a young and beautiful gill lunatic. This irresponsible 
■household is presided over by the One Sane Man, 
Mr. Ginkaberry, gardener by trade and misegynist by 
nature. A grand piano and a sad little song about a sad 
little dream which they warble inconsequently in the 
intervals of proposing promiscuously to one another, play 
an important part in this unhinged but attractive story. 

i Servant of the King. By E. Aceittjna Griffin, (Black¬ 
wood, 6s.) 

Our first feeling on opening this book was that the title 
was in some way familiar; our second, on realising the 
subject, that it bad been treated once too often. The 
story of Strafford and Lady Carlisle is almost as popular 
with novelists as that of Charles the Second and Nell 
Gwynne, and only great dramatic power and freshness 
of treatment can make the theme any thing but hackneyed. 
These axe the .qualities we miss in “ A Servant of the 
King.” The story is clearly and conscientiously told, but 
it is a tale we have heard too often before, Charles the 


First has been punished sufficiently for the most traitorous 
act in the annals of English history, if only lay the 
amount of times he has been made to rehearse bis crimes 
in print. Surely no ghost ever “ walked ” in expiation 
of his sins more consistently than that unfortunate 
monarch since he delivered himself into the hands of the 
novel writer. This well written but-dull book is dedicated 
“ to Muriel Cooper, who made me write it”: -we could 
almost wish she had refrained. 


DRAMA 

“ THE CHARITY THAT BEGAN AT HOME ” 
AT THE COURT THEATRE 

Mr. St. John Hankin’s new play appears to have puzzled 
the professional critics. Last Wednesday one morning 
paper praised its “unobtrusive, but original and rather 
subtle technique,” while another critic tound fault with 
something as “ a failure of technique.” One says:"" His 
Margery is really a failure ”; another calls her " an 
exquisite little woman.” When the doctors disagree, may 
a humble amateur, who knows nothing of technique, try 
to point out why he enjoyed The Charity that began at 
Home more than most of the plays he has been taken to 
see of late ? 

The disagreement as to the character of Margery Deni¬ 
son (prettily played by Miss May Martyn)is a leading clue 
to his enjoyment. She may be a "failure” ; if so, the 
way to draw human nature is to make more such failures. 
The more we think of Margery, the better we understand 
her. A bright, quick, active, thoroughly good girl, young 
as yet and quite a stranger to passion, devoted to " good 
works,” and finding immense pleasure in being a fussy 
little Lady Bountiful. She is unawakened to passion, but 
her eyes lighten when the name of Hylton is mentioned, 
and her busy fingers go a little quicker than ever when 
they are working his handkerchief-case. Then comes 
Verreker, young, handsome, cynical, almost disgraced; 
just the man to appeal romantically to a little apostle of 
unselfishness. She likes him—likes him very much: quite 
enough, in fact, to make the idea of marrying him plea¬ 
sant, a little for itself, a great deal for the opportunity of 
reforming him. With her bright, clear sense, and her 
utter inexperience of love and the world, she routs the 
opposing lorces. He robbed bis Mess? Yes, but he is 
not really bad; and if be is, ought she not, according to 
the very doctrines of Hylton and her mother, all the more 
to marry and reform him ? But she does not like him 
enough to be more than a little bewildered and dis¬ 
appointed when he tells her, after all, that she is too 
good for him (in a scene which sets an example of 
the right use of words)—so good that either he or she 
must be unhappy. And when Verreker suggests that 
it is really Hylton whom she ought to marry, she goes 
away reflectively—wondering. It had not occurred to 
her. She will learn very soon, we know, that the idea 
does not shock her because it is Hylton after all by whom 
her sleeping womanhood is to be awakened. Take the 
character of Verreker, again. Alter preaching selfishness 
all through the play, he suddenly gives up a pretty girl 
with a large fortune, is that selfishness or unselfishness ? 
Both, of course; a mixture of opposites, as human nature 
always is. Margery’s fortune would be fine for him, when 
—as he very soon would—he had grown used to Margery’s 
tears of unhappiness: on the other hand, it would be a 
shame to marry her when Hylton so much better deserves 
her. That scene of renunciation delighted the present 
writer by its very indefiniteness, its utter lack of the hard 
and fast, cut and dried rules about men and women and 
actions which the stage is always trying to force upon us. 
Verreker, again, is a bit of a cad. Ot course, he is. When 
a man has been kicked out of his regiment and has lived 
as best he can for four years, he becomes even more of a 
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cad than most gentlemen are born. And what of Hylton, 
the apostle of unselfishness, fonnder of the Church of 
Humanity, preacher, philanthropist ? We all thought he 
was going to turn out a humbug, and he did not. Truth, 
again. Did any one ever meet such a man and not believe 
he was going to turn out a humbug ? And Hylton—to 
Mr. Berte Thomas’s credit be it recorded—showed just the 
self-consciousness, the touch of the poseur , the head-on- 
one-side, elaborately gentle manner, which such men 
always acquire and which always leads to their being 
suspected as humbugs. 

But we need not follow through the whole list of people. 
Some Of the minor characters are less life-like—and would 
probably be considered more life-like by the theatre-goer, 
because they are more cut to pattern and easier to under¬ 
stand. This may be carelessness or ignorance on the 
author’s part; but, knowing nothing of technique, we 
venture to suggest that they were put there as foils to 
the subtler natures of the principal characters. The story 
as a whole gives us the impression by its very vague¬ 
ness, so to speak—its lack of hard and fast distinctions, 
of “strong and decided” action, of Procrustean periods 
—that we were watching some real people at a very in¬ 
teresting period in their fortunes. Life and people are 
like that: a little vague, a little contradictory, a little 
baffling. They do not arrange themselves in “scenes” 
and “moments.” In actual experience, we have not time 
to watch them, and follow out causes, results and reasons : 
it is delightful to have it done for us on the stage. 

One must, of course, distinguish one’s pleasures. 
Mr. Hankin, who has a kind of eclectic feebleness, all 
bis own, cannot excite us. We do not care a rush 
what happens to these people afterwards; whether dear, 
stupid, brave Lady Denison (played to perfection by Miss 
Florence Haydon) is cured of personal philanthropy by 
her troubles, or whether she goes on her dear, stupid, 
brave way. We do not dream o’ nights of the lovely 
Margery, nor pity poor, handsome, battered Verreker. 
We do not even know (again, as in life) whether we “ like ” 
any of the people; and we do not believe that Mr. Hankin 
either “ likes ” any of them, or cares whether we do. But 
we know them, and that is more important. Moreover, 
we have laughed a good deal at the witty way they are 
presented ; and, if we are perfectly unmoved to emotion, 
perfectly cold all through, how often do other people’s lives 
move us to enthusiasm ? 

There is uprising a new drama, and Mr. Hankin is one 
of its professors. It seems to us a very delightful and 
sensible kind of drama ; and the only thing that stands 
in the way of its appreciation is the demand for something 
the dramatist does not profess to give—the shocks and 
thrills and sentiments of the old drama. The characters 
are “ failures ” only from the point of view of those who 
ask for the old cut and dried strips called human beings 
by the Victorian stage ; its technique is a failure only in 
the eyes of those who on entering a theatre forget the 
infinite variety of the world outside. 


FINE ART 

MR. RICH’S WATER-COLOURS 

When we consider bow widespread in this country is the 
practice of painting in water-colours, when we reflect 
that this essentially national medium is even more 
favoured by amateurs than by professional painters, we 
can no longer feel surprise at the immense number of 
indifferent examples of this art recurrently offered to our 
gaze in Bond Street and thereabouts. But with so great 
a multitude of practitioners we have reason for regretful 
wonder in the fact that so few out of the many attain to 
any real distinction. We have painters—Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. Steer and Mr. Tonka, for example—who from time 
*© time show water-colours of undoubted charm and 
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distinction ; but with these and many others water-colours 
are a by-product, their best energies being given to- 
painting in oils. Now that Brabazon and Arthur Melville 
are no more, it would be difficult to name half a dozen 
living artists who, devoting their undivided energies to 
water-colour, have added fresh lustre to the greatest 
school of this branch of painting in the world. 

Truth to tell, British water-colour art is for the moment 
at low ebb, and, though promise for the future is not 
lacking, the present performers on whom we may justly 
pride ourselves may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Of the rare few who could be included in this chosen 
band, none is surer of his place than Mr. A. W. Rich, a 
selection of whose water-colours is being exhibited this 
month at the Carfax Gallery (24 Bury Street, St. James's). 
In these days, when water-colours is misused to obtain 
any effect save those most peculiar and proper to the 
medium, it is delightful to dwell on the purity of 
Mr. Rich’s colour. No one could take his exhibits at 
Carfax to be oils, pastels, chalks, chromolithographs, or 
anything except water-colours, and if this be no high 

E iraise it is, at least in our time, a distinction. Quieter and 
ess arresting at the first glance than that of Brabazon or 
of Melville, Mr. Rich’s art is none the less modem in 
feeling and expression, and notwithstanding the title of 
the catalogue we should prefer to term his exhibits 
“ paintings ” rather than “ drawings in water-colour.” 
In so saying we cast no slur on his ability as a draughts¬ 
man. To look at the rounded ribs of the boats in his 
Rye Harbour (47) is to know that Mr. Rich is as accom¬ 
plished in the expression of form—-which is drawing—as 
he is in the balancing of masses—which is composition. 
But if we attach any precise significance to technical 
terms we now understand by “water-colour drawings” 
pencil drawings slightly tinted with washes of colour. 
This more old-fashioned method is not that most favoured 
by Mr. Rich. The lead pencil is rarely, if ever, discernible 
in his work. He does not insist on outline. He builds 
up form by planes of light and shade or colour-values, 
rather than the lines of an anatomical diagram. He does 
not use colour to fill up pencil outlines; he lays it on 
directly in deft blots and washes. No doubt the new 
water-colour tradition has grown out of the old, but there 
is sufficient difference between the two to justify a verbal 
distinction, so that even when an artist is capable of 
using either method it is not improper to classify him by 
his favourite, and to allude, for example, to the drawings 
of Mr. MacColl and the paintings of Mr. Rich. 

If Mr. Rich favours the blottesque technique, his use of 
it is not violent, but so gentle as to be at times almost 
imperceptible. Die most conservative critic could hardly 
take exception to his Brighton (60). The beach in the 
foreground is so orderly that at first it appears quite old- 
fashioned, almost ordinary, till suddenly there dawns on 
us the miracle of sunshine on the water, and afterwards 
we realise that the beach, too, is ablaze with light, that the 
scene and the painting are of to-day and notot yesterday. 
Though he shows no marked preference for high keys of 
colour—rather the reverse, since cool greens,olrveand terre- 
vert predominate—there isabundantevklence that Mr. Rich, 
with the foremost painters of his generation, is deeply 
occupied with problems of light, light which for a sensitive 
soul can transform Croydon (17) into a fairy-like vision of 
ethereal delicacy. The light may be concentrated, as in 
The Farmyard (26), seen bathed in light through a frame 
of shaded foliage, or diffused, as in The South Downs (23), 
spaced out by a subtle appreciation and registration of 
values; but light and air are always there. 

Mr. Rich’s interest in nature is not limited to a single 
aspect: in Stanmer Park (15), Field Work (12), the Con- 
stablesque A Stormy Day (34), and many other low-toned 
pictures of equal beauty he demonstrates the wide range 
of his art and sympathy. But whatever diversity in other 
respects his exhibits have, they all show in common the 
purity of colour and deftness of touch which characterise 
a master-craftsman. The colour may be deep and full or 
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light and delicate, but it is never muddy, never impure. 
The touches may be large or small, few or many, but they 
are always expressive, never superfluous. 

Hardly a week passes without an exhibition of water¬ 
colours opening in some part of London, and invitations 
to view the work of possible rivals to Mr. Rich have not 
failed us of late. We had thought this week to say some¬ 
thing about the sketches of Messrs. H. L. Dell and Westley 
Manning and the designs of Mr. H. Raymond Thompson 
at the Baillie Gallery (54 Baker Street), of Mr. Douglas 
Fox Pitt’s Algerian studies at Messrs. Dickinson’s (114 
New Bond Street). To each of these a word of praise 
might have been awarded for some merit achieved on 
occasion, but with Triton on the stage it is difficult to 
administer justice with mercy to the minnows. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Among Mr. Edward Arnold’s autumn announcements 
are: “Personal Adventures and Anecdotes of an Old 
Officer,” by Colonel James P. Robertson, who took part 
in the Sutlej Campaign from Moodkee to Sobraon, was in 
the Crimea, and commanded a regiment of Light Cavalry 
throughout the Mutiny; “ Abyssinia of To-day,” by 
Robert P. Skinner, an account of the first mission sent by 
the American Government to the Emperor Menelik; 
“Houseboat Days in China,” by J. O. P. Bland; a new 
and cheaper edition of the Memoirs of Henri Stephen de 
Blowitz, the late Paris correspondent of the Times ; “ The 
Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea,” a study 
of Greece in the Middle Ages, by Sir Rennell Rodd; 
“ The Aftermath of War," by G. B. Beak—an account of 
the repatriation of Boers and natives in the Orange River 
Colony; “Individual Ownership and the Growth of 
Modern Civilisation,” a translation of Henri de Tourville’s 
“Histoire de la Formation Particulariste,” by Maisie 
G. Loch; “A Song-Garden for Children,” a collection of 
children’s songs adapted from the French and German by 
Harry Graham and Rosa Newmarch, the music edited 
and arranged by Norman O’Neill; a re-written and en¬ 
larged edition of Professor Lloyd Morgan’s “ Psychology 
for Teachers”; “Political Caricatures, 1906,” by Sir 
F. Carruthers Gould; “ A Hunting Catechism,” by 

Colonel R. F. Meysey-Thompson ; and “ At the Works: a 
Study of a North Country Town,” by Lady Bell—a 
description of the industrial and social condition of the 
ironworkers of the North Country. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a work which will con¬ 
tain all the extant ietters of William Blake, including 
a considerable number which have never before been 

S ’” hed. The book contains also a hitherto unpub- 
life of Blake, by Frederick Tatham, Blake’s 
most intimate friend in his later days. The work has been 
edited by Mr. A. G. B. Russell, who supplies an introduc¬ 
tion and notes. Another book which Messrs. Methuen are 
publishing is Mr. Adolphus Ballard’s “The Domesday 
Inquest,” which gives an account of the Domesday Book 
and the various terms used therein. There will be repro¬ 
ductions from contemporary manuscripts and the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

Mr. John Lane will publish on October 30 a new edition 
of Gilchrist’s “ Life of Blake.” Mr. W. Graham Robertson, 
who has the finest known collection of Blake pictures, has 
edited the text and written an introduction and, further, 
enriched Gilchrist’s work with a large number of the most 
perfect of Blake’s drawings and pictures. Most of the 
illustrations originally selected by Gilchrist for the “Life” 
are included. 

Mr. Heinemann has purchased the English copyright of 
Prince Holenlohe’s Memoirs, and hopes to have his trans¬ 
lation of the first (unexpurgated) German edition ready 
shortly. 

The writing of the “ Life of Voltaire ” necessarily in¬ 
volved a careful study of the group of “ Inteilectuels ” 


who are known as the Encyclopaedists, and “ S. G.Tallen- 
tyre” has now written a companion volume, entitled 
“ The Friends of Voltaire,” which Messrs. Smith, Elder 
will publish shortly.—About December 1 Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus will publish the volume of new and original 
stories and poems contributed by various writers as their 
effort on behalf of the Barnardo National Memorial Fund. 
All profits will be banded to this fund. Contributions are 
already in hand from Owen Seaman, Ralph Connor, Max¬ 
well Gray, E. W. Homung, Coulson Kernahan, Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell Praed, Annie S. Swan, Major Hume, Norman Gale, 
Hume Nisbet, and Tom Gallon. 

The suppressed commentary by Walter Savage Landor 
on Trotter’s “Memories of the Last Days of Charles James 
Fox ” will be published shortly by Mr. Murray. The only 
known copy was preserved by Southey and Lord Hough¬ 
ton, and is now in the possession of the Earl of Crewe, 
who has given permission for its publication. 

Messrs. Parker and Co. publish this week a sixth story 
in “The Digit of the Moon ” series entitled “ An Essence 
of the Dusk,” translated from the original manuscript by 
F. W. Bain. A fifth edition is also ready of “ The Digit 
of the Moon,” and a second edition of “ A Draught of the 
Blue” in the same series. 

“Chats on Costume—A Practical Guide to Historic 
Dress,” will be published by Mr. Unwin on October 29. 
The author is Mr. G. Woolliscroft Rhead, who has written 
several volumes on art subjects. His book is in no sense 
technical, and consists of a series of chats on the tunic, the 
mantle, head-dresses, and the dressing of the hair, the 
doublet and hose, boots, shoes, and other coverings for 
the feet, collars and cuffs, gloves, lace, the crinoline, etc., 
showing the various developments from the earliest 
periods to the present time. The volume is fully illus¬ 
trated by reproductions of paintings and engravings by 
the great masters, and a number of sketches by the 
author. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable and Company will publish 
very shortly a volume by Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
entitled “The Kingdom of Man.” 

Miss Jessie Pope, the author of “Paper Pellets,” a 
collection of poems which Mr. Elkin Mathews is about to 
publish, has the unusual gift in a woman of expressing 
humour in verse. Her contributions appear regularly in 
Punch and Vanity Fair, and the book itself is one of the 
first volumes of humorous verse published by a lady. 

A new novel entitled “The Ark of the Curse,” by Miss 
K. L. Montgomery, will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. The scene of the story, which 
is full of exciting incidents, is laid in the neighbourhood 
of the Pyrenees, the period being that of Philip II. of 
Spain. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will issue shortly a volume 
of tales entitled “ Back o’ the Moon,” by Oliver Onions, 
author of “The Drakestone,” "Tales from a Far Riding,” 
etc. The principal story deals with the lives of lawless 
dwellers in the remoter districts of Yorkshire towards 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ON EDITING BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
To the Editor of Tub Academy 

Sir, —Last spring the criticisms of a reviewer drew from me some 
remarks on the text of the Elder Brother in the Cambridge edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s works, which you were kind enough to print. 
In the appendix to vol. iv. which has just appeared, the editor has 
attempted to meet the objections raised. You may possibly think the 
matter of sufficient interest to allow me a few words of further com¬ 
ment. I will quote Mr. Waller’s own words: 

In the Preface to the second volume of the present edition, I used 
the words ‘ First Quarto ’ somewhat loosely to represent indifferently 
two versions of The Elder Brother, both dated 1637, differing very 
slightly from each other. The phrase has been misunderstood as 
implying that the editors of this edition were not aware that one of 
these two Quartos may possibly have been printed a few years later 
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than the other. This is not the case : the opinion, and the evidence 
adduced in support of it, were known to the editors. . . . It is a 
matter of very slight importance, and it is sufficient to state here that 
one of these two identically dated editions was called A and the other 
B , . . without there being any intention on the part of the editors to 
express . . . any opinion ... as to which is the earlier ... of the 
two.’’ 

It appears, therefore, that the editor intentionally applied the 
letter A to an edition which he knew to be demonstrably later, possibly 
as much as a quarter of a century later, than that he designated B ; 
that he described as one version of the First Quarto an edition which 
he knew to be not the first, and possibly only the fourth. This seems 
to me a deliberate attempt to mislead students, in comparison with 
which mere igncrance and carelessness are venial offences, and to 
speak of it as a matter of indifference argues a strange inability to 
grasp the situation. The serious study of English will continue, and 
will deservedly continue, to be an object of neglect and contempt so 
long as our University Presses continue to lend their countenance to 
methods in dealing with our native language and literature which 
would not be tolerated for five minutes in the case of classics, mathe¬ 
matics, or natural science. 

W. W. Greg. 

Mr. A. R. Waller writes from the University Press, Cambridge, as 
follows: 

By the courtesy of the Editor of the Academy I have been 
permitted to see a copy of the above letter. Mr. W. W. Greg omits 
qualifying words of mine and then proceeds to draw attention to an 
argument he has distorted. I do not propose to reply otherwise than 
by supplying the words of mine that he has omitted, and I leave the 
question of his fairness, or, shall I say the ethics of his methods of 
criticism, confidently in the hands of the readers of the Academy : 
" editors, but all questions of date, together with all other discussions 
of like nature, were left to be dealt with in their proper place in the 
volume or volumes of notes that are to follow the publication of the 
text. It ”—" B in the Appendix to volume ii. foripurposes of reference 
only, just as, in volume i., the two identically dated Quartos, of 
Philaster, 1652, were called F and G, respectively, without ”—express, 
in either case, any opinion, for the moment, as to which is the earlier or 
the better of the two. Furthermore, since the text of one of these 1637 
Quartos was printed in the Appendix merely in order to show the 
verse arrangement that prevailed in the early Quartos and not for any 
other textual purpose, it was a matter of indifference which of the two 
1637 Quartos was used.” 


A GENTLE REBUKE 
To the Editor of The Academy 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 

Sir,—I have to request you to insert this letter in the next issue of 
your publication and also a full apology for the insulting and vulgar 
remarks made upon in your issue of to-day under the heading of " The 
Literary Week,” failing which I shall take legal proceedings against 
your publication as I am advised, and claim such damages as I think 
necessary. 

Your remarks are not only irreverent but intensely offensive, and 
calculated to hold me up to ridicule, which the law punishes. 

Because you are unable to see merit in my literary and dramatic 
work, which others do both here and abroad, owing to your lack of 
education and culture, that is no reason why you should attack me so 
ignorantly and foolishly as you did, for example, as regards my 
adaptation from " Paradise Lost ” for the English stage, which 
received high praise on all sides, but to now try and hold me up to 
ridicule also and introduce into your vulgar joke a sacred subject and 
matter to us all, is a gross prostitution of journalism in the worst form 
possible. 


26 Coventry Street, W, 
Telephone 11918 Central. 
10.10.6. 


Walter Stephens. 


[We readily offer Mr. Stephens the apology for which he so prettily 
pleads, regretting at the same time that among the twelve living 
authors at whom we ventured to poke fun there should have been one 
to whom it was necessary to point out the words of Mr. Stephens's 
fellow dramatist: " Look you, if you take the matter otherwise than is 
meant . . . peradventure I shall think you do not use me with that 
affability as in discretion you ought to use me, look you,”—E d. J 


THE BOOK TRADE AND THE TIMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In consequence of certain announcements which are appear¬ 
ing in the Press, 1 beg to state that since Oct. 1 I have not advertised 
my books in the Times, and further, on October 11, following the 
meeting of the Publishers’ Association, I immediately closed my 
account with the "Times Book Club” for both gross and net 
books. 

T. Fisher Unwin, 

October 13. 


THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your correspondent who responds to the article upon the 
" Modern Picture-Market ” is to be thanked for his attempt to show a 
more cheery outlook upon the matter; but the cases he gives of patron 
and artist are palpably exceptions which prove the rule. We must 
still deplore the scarcity of such patrons .as he instances. Your 
correspondent gives it out in the manner of something of which the 
community may be properly proud that " there are, even among the 
younger generation, many painters who can earn their living without 
sacrificing their aims and ideals." Are we expected to fling up our 
caps and hurrah at this? The meaning of •• many " in the passage 
quoted is in reality " few,” as the context proves. Moreover the 
article did not refer primarily to painters “in their first few years of 
practice ”; but to those who have experience as well as talent, and 
families to boot. It is not good for a beginner to go up like a rocket. 
Collectors and other exploiters get hold of him and turn his head— 
witness Beardsley, whose moral suicide led ito his premature 
demise. 

It is impossible for artists to " accept low prices ” in ageneral way, 
for such are not offered in this country. They might do so perhaps 
by calling from house to house with their pictures in a parcel. All 
sales to the larger public are made in galleries where the limit of 
cheapness has been raised during the last thirty years, gradually from 
£$ to £25 or something like that; for the increase of commission, of 
course. Most of the public galleries show only the work of members 
and are therefore closed to the mass of free-lances outside. The much 
abused Royal Academy is after all the best friend to artists. You 
may price your work as you like and no commission is charged. But 
these advantages attract an impossible and overwhelming competition. 
We want a dozen academies. Failing that we want people to go to 
artists direct, after disabusing their minds of the notion that pictures 
are luxuries, and that lavish establishments (barring pictures), costly 
clothes, motor-cars, and other things which moth and rust doth 
corrupt, are the only necessaries. 

I could elaborate my points were I not fearful of boring your 
readers with a matter unhappily of no general interest. 

F. C. Tilnby. 


To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir,— As one deeply interested in the above subject, not as a dealer ’ 
but in a small way as a buyer and lover of pictures, I have a proposi 
tion to make, which may, I think, stimulate the sale of works of art in 
this country. Being a busy man myself I cannot do more than suggest 
a scheme which must be carried out systematically and safeguarded in 
every possible way by some one who has the genius and leisure for 
organisation. 

There are a good many of us who have wall-space which might be 
better utilised than it is at present by exhibiting for sale works of art 
which fail to sell only because they are never seen by possible buyers. 
Better utilised, I say, both in our own interests and in the interests of 
struggling artists. We, who are willing to take part in this movement, 
would gain the pleasure of (temporarily) having a work of art before 
our eyes. The artist would gain by having his picture seen by a new 
stream of possible buyers. In return for the pleasure of temporary 
possession it would be a condition that every such picture should have 
exhibited prominently, beside or on it, a card stating that the picture 
is " for sale,” that its price is so-and-so, and that the painter is this, 
that or the other, a further implied condition being that the temporary 
owner should try to sell it, unless indeed he became so attached to it 
that he preferred to buy it himself rather than be parted from it. 

On the other hand, in return for his advantage of having his pictures 
seen by a new set of possible purchasers, it would be a condition on 
the part of the painter that he should insure his picture, a mere 
nominal expense, and deliver it free of charge. 

There are of course other details which would have to be considered, 
such as the risk of a picture being seized with other ostensible belong¬ 
ings in the event of the bankruptcy of the exhibitor, but I imagine 
such a contingency could be easily guarded against by printing on the 
sale-card, “ this picture is the property of the painter.” 

At any rate I have said enough to outline a scheme which I sincerely 
hope some one (perhaps you, Sir) will see his way to organise. I say 
" perhaps you, Sir," because it should be some one of influence and 
some one who would command the confidence of both artists and 
private persons willing to lend their wall-space. 

To cover the clerical and other expenses I should propose a small 
subscription, say a guinea a year from each householder offering wall- 
space. Personally I should be only too ready to pay this myself for 
the privilege of looking at a really beautiful picture for a year. 

There is, of course, the question of what picture or pictures the 
householder would wish to contemplate, for of course it would not do, 
for example, to force Mr. Robert Ross to contemplate such a picture 
as Mr. Holman Hunt’s Hireling Shepherd, though to me this would be 
worth very many guineas a year. This, however, could be got over 
by the Association publishing a list of those artists who might be 
willing to try the experiment with pictures exhibited but unsold. Then 
all that would be necessary would be for the householder to fix upon 
such pictures as took his fancy in the exhibitions, send a list of these 
to the secretary of the association, intimating that he would be willing 
to give wall-space, under the conditions named, to such as might be 
left on the artist's hands. 

I have only stated the idea crudely and have no doubt that many 
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objections will be raised. At the same time I am prepared to " face 
the music ” rather than let a possible solution of the difficulty be lost 
just for want of putting it down on paper. 

With apologies for taking up so much of your space and dashing 
down the leading points, without correction, for which I have no time, 
just as they flow from the tip of my pen, 

G. S. Layard. 


ORATORY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The centenary of the death of Fox suggests a question which, 
so far as I know, has not been raised in any article on the subject. 
“ Has oratory become a lost art in modern England, and is admira¬ 
tion for oratory an emotion which belongs to the dim past?” Such 
evidence as I have observed seems to demand an affirmative answer. 
Wbat great author nowadays would think of giving one of his chief 
works the title “ De Oratore” or *• De Oratoribus ? ” Who would 
dream of writing of “eloquentiam et ceteras artes,” of describing 
eloquence in the immortal words, “ sicut flamma, materia alitur et 
motibus excitatur et urendo clarcscit," of requiring of the speaker 
11 ut omnem omnium artium varietatem complecteretur,” of declaring 
that the only orator is he ‘‘qui in forum omnibus artibus armatus 
exierit ? ’’ What modern publisher can read without a smile of scorn 
the story that one of his predecessors was foolish enough to offer 
Sheridan a thousand guineas (or fifteen hundred pounds of our present 
money) for a corrected version of his speech on the Begums of Oude ? 
What modern speaker can read without a sneer the line in which 
Aristophanes has immortalised the eloquence of Pericles, tjurgarr’ 
{fSpirra, (vrexir a T/jit ‘EAXaOii ? What modern educationist can 
read without a sardonic laugh the story of Aischines in his exile 
reciting to his pupils hi3 great rival's greatest speech ? What modern 
politician can listen without a lofty sense of superiority to the tradi¬ 
tion which tells how the House of Commons bung in spellbound 
rapture or the lips of Pitt as he pleaded for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, and with an unsurpassed felicity of quotation, pointing to the 
first rays of the sun shining through the windows of the House, 
exclaimed, 

Dum nos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 

I Hi c sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper? 

What arm-chair critic of onr day does not pish or pshaw over 
Voltaire’s eriticism of the “ Provincial Letters." “ Toutes les sortes 
d'eloquence y sent renferrates ? ” What modern philosopher ever 
thinks of emulating the inimitable eloquence of Plato in the eighth and 
ninth Books of the “ Republic ? ” What Parliamentary candidate or 
"noble Lord" devotes years of intense and incessant study, like 
Mirabeau, to acquiring that "omnem omnium artium varietatem” 
which made him the greatest orator of his nation, and the co-equal 
of the greatest English speakers ? There is an anecdote that a famous 
orator was taunted by an envious rival with delivering speeches 
which "smelt of the lamp”; how many modern speeches are 
pervaded by that delicious aroma ? 

I regret to see that Lord Rosebery has given the weight of his great 
authority to the assertion that no sensible person ever reads old 
sermons and old speeches. As the young lady in the comic opera 
says, " It all depends I Bless you, it all depends I ” There are one 
or two sermons, more than eighteen centuries old, which to-day are 
read far more widely than the masterpieces of the greatest poets. 
There are speeches of an even greater antiquity which students of 
literature are foolish enough to study. I remember how, even as a 
boy, I was stirred by the splendid speech in which Caesar declared to 
his reluctant and mutinous soldiery that, if the rest of the army 
failed him, he would march with the 10th Legion alone to victory or 
death; and from that day I never wondered that he should have 
taken the- foremost place among the great men of all time. I 
remember with equal vividness the impression which was made npon 
me by the. first perusal of the ” De Corona”; and I thought then, 
and Mill think, that the close of the magnificent passage where the 
speaker suddenly turns upon his opponent, ’E ^ppirnire, tlra nr 
Xtyen ; is the master-stroke of the greatest master of human speech. 
The words of Pericles, 'AuSpur irupavCir rdca yrj rdtpos, haunt me 
more than the lyrics of the " Bacchae ” ; and the words of Burke, 
“ Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and little 
mind6 and a great Empire go ill together," linger in my memory more 
constantly than Wordsworth's " Odes.'* But I am doubtless 
qualifying for one of those lunatic asylums on which Lord Rosebery 
eloquently dilated. 

I was amused some time ago to read that a modern critic had 
sneered at Byron for his " rhetorical poetry." Apparently the critic 
wrote in sublime unconsciousness of the fact that almost all the 
world’s greatest poets are incomparably more rhetorical than 
Byron, I have been meditating an article, which has not yet 
been written, on “ The- poets as orators,” in which I intended to 
illustrate and enlarge upon this theme. Indeed, Milton is an 
admirable instance of Cicero’s celebrated maxim, " Est finitimus 
oratori poeta.” The “ Areopagitica ” is in form a pamphlet but in 
reality a splendid piece of oratory. In four great passages of his 
poems be has sounded the praises of eloquence. In "Comus” the 
Lady ends her speech with the words: 

Should I try, the uncontrolled worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence 

That dumb things .would. be moved to sympathise . . . 


In the well-known passage of the " Paradise Regained ” he extols 
the “ resistless eloquence ” of the Greek orators. In the “ Paradise 
Lost ” he contrasts it with song : 

In discourse more sweet- 

(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Senes) 

Others apart sat on a bill retired . . . 

and, above all, in the magnificent simile of the ninth Book he sets the 
seal on the greatness of eloquence : 

As when of old seme orator renowned . . . 

Are we, in view of the twentieth century, to interpret the words 
” since mute” prophetically as well as retrospectively ? 

A curious and instructive light is thrown upon this subject by the 
‘‘Everyman’s Library," which has earned for Messrs. Dent the 
gratitude of all literary students. Of the first one hundred and fifty 
volumes only one is devoted to oratory. "Only one ha'porth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack 1 ’’ But still more interesting is 
the remark in the Prospectus to the Library: “It will be acknow¬ 
ledged that it is only very rarely possible to reproduce the eloquence 
of other nations in our own language." Apparently it is easier to 
give an adequate reproduction in English of Sophocles and Virgil, 
Dante and Goethe, than of Demosthenes and Cicero, Mirabeau and 
Luther. I confess that my slight acquaintance with classical and 
modern literature forces upon me a diametrically opposite conclusion. 

I should respect unbelievers more if they had the courage of their 
opinions, and boldly said that in this enlightened age literary 
students set no store by an art which in the ignorant and benighted 
ages of the past held a foremost place. 

Must we, then, make the melancholy confession that the eloquence 
of our age is like the degenerate eloquence which the great historian 
bewailed: “ Eloquentiam velut expulsam regno suo, ut quae olim 
omnium artium domina pulcherrimo comitatu pectora implebat, nunc 
circumcisa et amputata. sine apparatu, sine honore, . . . quasi una 
ex sordidissimis artificiis discatur ? ” And must we believe that 
literary students, for whose sake the “ Everyman's Library" and the 
“World's Classics” are presumably published, have steadfastly 
closed their eyes to the larger and wider interests of the worlds 
history and the life of great States which are embodied in the master¬ 
pieces of oratory with unrivalled splendour ? 

A Student on Literature, 


THE STIBBART ART COLLECTION (FLORENCE) 

To tkr Editor of Tub. Academy 

Sir, —As the renunciation of this valuable legacy is sure to occasion 
regrets for its loss when Parliament assembles, I seize this last 
opportunity to speak of it now. 

I have just received two replies direct from Florence to my queries 
on the subject. One says "that the Palace and its Collection of 
Amour, Tapestries, have become the property of the Florence 
Municipality by right of heirship (<t titolo di ereditd ); and are now 
closed to the public.” 

" The claims which the English Government could boast 
(vcuttare^ of were repudiated after the intercession of the Marquis (?) 
Labouchere, late Member of the British House of Commons, now 
residing in Florence." 

The other says, “Until now no Catalogue exists, and therefore the 
Art Collection cannot be exhibited until the compilation of one is 
finished.” 

If I am well informed this matter will not be allowed to rest without 
some explanation, and as replies in Parliament are often unsatisfactory 
(as I know myself by experience) a Blue Book containing the corras- 
deuce is now imperatively called for. 

William Mbrcbr. 

Oct. 18. 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Professor Skeat misses the point which I tried to make clear 
that with- onr present system of sound-signs phonetic spelling is not 
possible in English except by the current method of occasionally 
tunsing letters from their common use to employ them as indicators 
of very slight sounds and pauses, " tied notes," and barely audible 
breaths, which to those with ears to hear are not valueless. To 
be exaot, I mentioned the gk in light as " breathing which can hardly 
be said to be audible " which yet has " an influence on speech.” it 
might be possible for some few of us to feel quite positive that there 
is no difference between the playing of a pianola and Paderewski if 
the notes are the same, and yet with shut eyes others recognise 
a distinction. Speech, like music, is an art; from it we may deduce a 
science, but we cannot circumscribe it by the science. I think 
Mr. Drummond's citation of Max Muller’s preference for Pitman's 
Foooty py '• because it did not attempt to record every passing sound ” 
is an argument on my side. 

If Professor Skeat bad done me the honour of reading my letter 
more carefully he would have noticed that I did not say that “the 
final obvious articulation " would be lost if tongue were spelled tuBg, 
but a " certain stress ” upon that final articulation ; meaning that the 
articulation of the g is held the fraction of a moment longer than in 
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sung. I think! implied intelligibly that quite silent letters may have 
their value merely in time, but that very few are quite silent. This 
final stress in the given instance is probably the survival of a syllable 
which is still retained in other languages, whilst the shade of fulness 
which I find that the 0 gains over a possible u is most likely a corrup¬ 
tion. of the full Teutonic u, preserved in the accent of this generation 
because we sometimes know how to spell so well and speak 
accordingly. 

I don’t think any one would deny that in individual words, such as 
programme, where the termination is quite> useless in English, the 
orthography might be changed with advantage, aad the gradual 
transformation of language perceptible in a single century proves that 
what is desirable generally takes place naturally ; but to make a 
practically clean sweep of the old spelling in favour of a bald and in¬ 
expressive invention is suicidal. Language should be the expression 
of the genius erf a people; it should be pliable and living, not stereo¬ 
typed and academic, or the literature, and the uttered word which 
that literature symbolises, will suffer. To consider orthography from 
the point of view of its reaction on the music of speech is not only 
sentiment, bat common- sense. If sentiment, and poetry, and the 
glamour of old use are not sufficiently " portable property ” to be 
taken into account to-day we should logically all learn wisdom and 
Esperanto. 

If Professor Skeat really sees no difference in the principle of 
spelling light light and age a t a I i c u m, I am afraid it is useless to 
say more. 

Gladys Jokes. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The correspondence respecting the reform of English speHing 
indicates a general ignorance of the sience of fonetics, of the caxacter 
of the reforms proposed, of the relation of spelling to general education, 
and of the history of the modem, as wel as of the older, reform move¬ 
ment. At the same time it may serv to dissipate this ignorance—from 
which reformers ar not exemt—and to-establish a deficit agressiv 
movement which shal eventually secure the adoption of a- fonetic code 
for recording spoken English. 

A popular misconception of the result of applied practical fonetics 
is formulated by F. W. T. Lange. “lam sure,” hesays, “that an 
entirely new and fonetic alfabet would only cause endless confusion 
and trubfe." This statement is sorely hypothetical ; and a knowledge 
of the history of fonetic achievment would hav dispeld this groundless 
notion. In those cases—neither rare nor unimportant—where fonetic 
spelling, has been employd for tuitional purposes only the result has 
been an incalculable diminution ;of confusion and truble. Without 
here adducing statistical confirmation, it may be stated that children 
who receivd an eigbteen-munths' course of instruction in reading by 
the. fonetic method* a supplementary eighteen-months being devoted 
to aa introduction to. current spelling, wer generally much better 
readers and spellers according to the orthodox standards than wer 
children-taut to read by meaus of the current spelling only who had 
re c e i ved instruction during periods of from six to eight years. The 
children taut by the fonetic method also made greater progress in 
uther studies. The tests upon which these statements ar based 
showd also. the. groundlessness of the fear that ” a too violent reform 
would, render out past literature quite unreadable to the masses,” 
because, as stated* the child, students of fonetics wer more excellent 
readers of books in the current spelling than the general students who 
had not receivd fonetic instruction. 

Exception may be taken to the expression “ natural growth “ as a 
description of orthografic development. Spelling is an arbitrary device 
far representing, spoken language ; susceptible of improvement by 
conscious agency precisely as any uther mecanical invention. Language 
may perhaps be described as a growth, or process of evolution ; but the 
function.and nature of spelling, and the manner of perfecting it ar such 
that to describe this process as a growth is as meaningless as if the 
description applied to the construction of a building or the making of 
cloth. And- it is every whit as desirable and as practicable to adopt a 
completely fonetic system of spelling in elementary scoots as it is to 
supersede-by substantial residences the slams and hovels of poverty, 
or by instruments of utility and precision the cumbros and obsolete 
tools of yesterday. 

The last sentences in the letter of F. W. T. Lange and in tke note of 
the editor each suggest an aspect of the question .which is apt to- be 
overleokt. Spelliugrreforraers ax, without exception so far as my 
personal knowledge goes, advocates of speech reform. This is a plank 
ue every spelling-reform platform. The, service of fonetics (renderd 
indirectly thru- the- agency of 1 the dictionaries) to the. refinement of 
speech and the- promotion of plain and effectiv pronunciation is 
airedy manifest in several directions. Such forms as b ejoocaahun, 
Crischnn, feetchur, culchur," for “-education, Crietian-. feature, 
culture," arrest the attention of the reader,—with the most salutary 
effect. Thus fonetic spelling connotes a -reform of pronunciation. 

J. B. Wallis rails against “ this mecanical monster—this caricature 
of slanguage—of the foneticians" : (I refrain from following,entirely 
the iudforaa speUingintthis quotation) ignorant, forgetful or unmindful 
of the dream stance, that, language hae beeutn. a-cari nature in actuality, 
chiefly because of, the lac of a principle of conservation such as is un. 
doutadly a fonetic notation. 

Lastly, neither the indignation of J. B. Wallis against those who do 
things insted of merely advocating that they be done, nor the 


" Englishmen ” whom he bor r o w s to prevent " this holesale degrada¬ 
tion of their noble language" can: permanently stay the current or 
orthogvafic reform. The sience of fonetics is advancing and extend¬ 
ing both) is its proper nature sea sience and in the general eatnnatinn , 
of it as an instrument of education. 

No, grannie, put away your broom, before yen shal be 

Borne like its bubbles, onward 
on the full tide of English spelling-reform. 

T. Talbot Lodge. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The correspondeos oa Simplified Speling iz interesting and 
amuzing, and ithaz made me famus, or, perhaps, Mr. Wallis wud say, 
infamus. 

I hav been much interested-in Rrofessor-Sheet's neet thrusts._ 

I am glad Mr. Lange goez sofar az to agree with- the reuuuima uda 
shonz ov the Filolojical Sosiety, altho he does not adopt any ov their 
emendashonz in hiz leterz.- 

Ther cannot be any chanjez without confnzhon and trubl; aad the- 
introdueshon ov a new fonetic allabet must create a di 3 turban s, and it 
iz questionabl whether it wud not be a benefit to hav this stir amongst 
the- dry bonez. Stagnashonoftenspelzdizeee, decay and- deth. r x - 

Mr. Lange doez not understand the meening of a fonetic aHMM- 
being uzed in scoolz for tnishonal purposes; It meenz this. That, 
wberaz the orthodox speling iz now taut irr scoolz, in future a fo netic 
notashon shud be employd for teeching children to reed amd lit*. 
Principal Donaldson, in hiz resent adres, emfatioaly prononnst in favor 
ov such a coars. having the nolej and testimony ov Sherri Wa tson, the 
Pitman family, the Bell family, and ntberz boo had experimented. 
This method may lie carried thruont a scolarz scool life, or it may- 
sees when fluensy in reeding iz ataind, and then-introdused to the-comou. 

Pr Altho Mr. Lange objects to a new-fonetic alfebet, and to it w orking 
the ” levers ” during the coars ov a jenerasbon or so, be-wudywefar 
that we go strait away rather than beget this half and haH method. 
Ther iz no pleezing conservarivz. The time baz gonr b y for stau mog- 
stil, and if the pace.iz more rapid than iz cared for anti-reformers hav 
thernselvz to blame. They bav ruled the roost too- long. 

So long az man iz furnisht wittra tang hirspeech-wil bo-suprseov; 
the ritten can never superseed it* for it iz- its servant, at timer vu- 
failhful, slo and slugish, and it iz not to be counted for-rihteusaeee-on- 

that account. . , 

Mr. J. B. Wallis wishes to escape front hiz oan-prison. T r ~ vi mtr o- 
dneshon ov fonetics woz to bid farewel to all possibility ov exprsotng 
noble thots in noble wurdz, and like a poultry maid shewing fowl s, hs 
said, " Away with it.” Az Job and Shakespearwer hiz speshal care- 
and az they they spelt absolutely diferent from us I inferd that both- 
ov them wer ignoble thinkerz. Mr. Wallis recoilz at bis oan lojio. I 
agree with him. that neither Job nor Shakespear wer ignoble thinkerz, 
and by releesing them he remoovz the stigma which he cast upon 
fonetic riterz. Speling, whether anshent, orthodox or fonottc does 
not and never wil create noble or ignoble thots. If a man spots 
beter than a dieshonary, but lacks the faculty ov pure and high think¬ 
ing, hiz orthografic gift wil avail him ncthing. 

Mr. Wallis aludez to sum “ludicrus speling. Wil he say how 
such speling iz “ludicrus ”? Whot iz the standard speling ? Whot 

ar That hardy child ov Trench—" langwaje groez ’’—rears its hed again. 

I “spects ” it doez, seeing that we hav been told so often ; but how doez 
itgro ? Haz Mr. Wallis seen it moov, and from whens cam* the vital 
power? Darwin makes no such record; 

Mr Wallis asks if we hav considerd our continental neiborz. 
Mis Jones told ua we hadn’t to bother about them; now we hav to 

regard them by preserving onrspeHng. 

Mr. Wallis iz goodenuf to allot to me the power ov setting European 
nashonz by the eerz by the use ov the simple fraze that Mr. Chamber- 
lain had been caut triptng- in his speliag. I must apolojixe-to tha 
proprietorz ov the Acabhm-y, t* Mr. Chamfceriam, to Sir Edward 
Grey; and t* all the nashonz. upon erlh, for making use oy sac h e 
diabolic expreahon* I traly repact, and premia never to doo it again, 
espeshaly itmymemory fsilsme, 

I regret yeu coasider my reply to Mis Jones woz coucht in score; I 
hope s milder term will be acsspted by her, az such a spirit woz and 
iTl hope, absolutely foren to me. With such a charj against me az 
that which Mr. Wallis haz leveld at me, I trust, Mr. Editor, you wil 
be-consi derate or I must seek preteeshou, if not satisfaeshon. 

I imaimd nothing as to whether Westarnerz or Easterners sounded 
the ‘‘r 7, broadly or lihtly. Mis Jones pitted Northerner and South¬ 
erners together. I replied that we, in- the north, did sound >fee * r 
broadly,” and enjoind upon Southerners ta doo the same, aad our 
Western fronds wil say Amen. _ n ,_ , 

Yen question whot the testimony ov Mr. Egbert Roberts and 
the refusal ov Mne. Patti to sing haz to doo with the subject under 
diacuahon. Again I refer to Mis Jones. She spoke about Keats in 
fonetics, music and melody departing therby, and poetic speekerz 
valuing the individual wurd aad Mtar, ex tho fonetic leterz mid wurdz 
wee without poetsy or value. I contested her pozishon, and am glad 
to hav yeur endorsment by yeur rejeeshon ov the intrnzhon. 

I am glad to lern from Principal Donaldson’s adres that the Senatus 
ov the London University iz in commnnicashon wi th k indred bodiez 
with a vew to memorialize the Educasbon Deportment to applet a 
Committee ov Investigashon with a vew- to arivmg at sum jeoeral 
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agreement on the main prinsiplz underlying ail vois and speech train¬ 
ing. He thinks ther can be litl dont that such a Committee wud 
recommend the use ov a fonetic alfabet, az indeed iz indicated in the 
memorial to the University ov London which haz led the University to 
take this step. 

Professor Moir speeking at the opening ov the Greek clas, Edinbro 
University, last week, welcumd the new speling decreed by President 
Roosevelt. 

H. Drummond. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WORKING MEN 
AND WOMEN 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,—A n important movement for the Higher Education of WorkJ 
people has found expression in an organisation known as the Workers 
Educational Association, which can claim to represent both working" 
class demand and educational supply, being, as it is, a federation of the 
Universities and organisations of workpeople. Its members are nearly 
all working men and women. 

The excellence of its constructive work in many towns is well known 
to those who are interested in the education of the people. Further, 
Mr. J. A. R, Marriott, Secretary to the Oxford University Extension 
Delegacy, affirms in the Fortnightly Review for August that “the 
Association has worked wonders in bringing into closer and more 
sympathetic contact representatives of the Universities and of working- 
class organisations.'' 

We, who are helping, realise the great responsibility which lies upon 
this young Association (founded in 1903), and we know somewhat of 
the heavy demands from all parts which are made upon it. Moreover, 
we are deeply impressed by the need for the continuance of its untiring 
missionary effort aimed at stimulating the desire for education on the 
part of our people in all parts. Having regard to these things, it seems 
to us that a central office, with reasonable equipment, is an immediate 
necessity. The work must not be hindered in its development. 

An appeal for a minimum of £500 per annum has been issued, and, so 
far, has realised £120 for each of five years. Among the subscribers 
(several of whom are workpeople) are the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Marquis of Ripon, the Earl of Crewe, Mr. George Wyndbam, Mr. G. 
Cadbury, the Dean of Christ Church, the Master of Trinity, the 
Oxford and Cambridge University Extension Authorities, the Co¬ 
operative Union, and the National Union of Teachers. 

We earnestly urge your readers to make covering donations or 
guarantees of amounts for the specified period—five years. The 
Bankers of the Association are the National Provincial Bank of 
England, St. Martin’s-le-Grand branch. Remittances may be made 
direct to them or to the Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, 
M.A., South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford, Lines. 

Further information will be supplied at once upon application to 
the Secretary, Mr. Albert Mansbndge, 98 Windsor Road, Ilford, 
Essex, who is anxious to explain either verbally or by letter the work 
of the Association, with which be has been connected since the 
foundation. 

Samuel A. Barnett, 

C. Birmingham, 

Thomas Burt, 

Oliver Lodge, 

Michael E. Sadler, 

D. J. Shacklbton, 

James Stuart. 

October 20. 
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Kernahan, Coulson. The Duel. 74x3!- Pp. 90. Hodder & Stoughton, is. 

Wyllarde, Dolf. As Ye Have Sown. 8 x 54. Pp. 363. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

Joubert, Carl. The Tyranny of Faith. A Story of Couriand. 8x54. 
Pp. 320. Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 
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Travers, Graham. Growth. 7I x 5. Pp- 418. Constable, 6s. 

Forman, Justus Miles. Buchanan’s Wife. 7 J x 5$. 1 Pp. 320. Ward, Lock, 6s. 

[Married against her will, Buchanan's wife was not happy. Appears on 
the scene the Other Man, and instantly Buchanan himself disappears. A 
corpse is found. Betty, longing for happiness, identifies it as that of her 
husband, and marries the Other Man. Follows an idyl in a cottage, and 
—the reappearance of Buchanan. Ultimately, of course, all is well, and 
presumably the idyl—rudely interrupted by the inconsiderate Husband 
Number One—is resumed. Mr. Forman knows his public and caters for 
it. Some day he may write a good novel.] 

Lee, Jennette. Uncle William. The Man Who was Shifless. y\ x 5J. 
Pp. 378. Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

[The story of "the man who was shifless” closely resembles "Pa 
Gladden "and other booksof a similar nature which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton have introduced to the English public. "Uncle William” 
himself is a delightful creation. It would be idle to pretend that he is 
a typical fisherman, or that he speaks as a fisherman would; but we take 
him for what he is-—the author's ideal of what a fisherman should be— 
and enjoy his philanthropic enterprises. A book to cheer the heart on a 
rainy day. The illustrations are not in keeping with the text. ] 

HISTOBY. 

Youngi Filson. Christopher Columbus and the New World ofhis Discovery. 
A narrative. With a note on the Navigation of Columbus's First 
Voyage, by the Earl of Dunraven. 2 vols. 9x64. Pp. xix, 72a 
E. Grant Richards, 25s. net. 

Joyce, P. W. A Smaller History of Ancient Ireland. With 213 illustrations. 
7 x 4 j. Pp. 574. Longmans.3s.6d.net. 

[" Treating of the Government, military system and law; religion, learn- 
ingandart; trades, industries and commerce; manners, customs, and 
domestic life, of the ancient Irish people.” An abridgment of Dr. Joyce’s 
larger "Social History of Ancient Ireland.”] 

LITERATURE. 

An Index to the Collected Works of William Haclitt, edited by A. R. Waller 
and Arnold Glover. 8| x 6. Pp. 237. Dent.5s.net.. 

[This index is now published, through the collaboration of Mr. A. R. 
Waller, Mrs. Arnold Glover, and Messrs. J. M. Dent, at a price con¬ 
siderably below cost, in order to place it within the reach of all lovers of 
Hazlitt, and in memory of Mr. Arnold Glover.] 

Rickett, Arthur. The Vagabond in Literature. With 6 portraits. 74x54. 
Pp. 205. Dent, 4s. 6d. net 

[Essays on Hazlitt, De Quincey, George Borrow, Henry D. Thorean, 
R. L. Stevenson, Richard Jefferies, and Walt Whitman.] 

Address on the Study of Shakespeare. By the Bishop of Ripon. Delivered 
at the Special Meeting of the British Empire Shakespeare Society at the 
Garrick Theatre, July 2, 1906. 74x5. Pp. 11. British Empire Shake¬ 
speare Society, 17 Southwell Gardens, S.W., is.; to members, 6d. 

Book-Prices Current. Vol. xx. 8jf x 5J. Pp. 745. Elliot Stock, 27s. 6d. 

[" Being a record of the prices at which books have been sold at auction 
during the season of 1906 [from October 1905 to July 1906], with the 
titles and descriptions in full, the catalogue numbers, the names of the 
purchasers, special notes on certain books, and a full index.’’] 

Riedl, Frederick. A History of Hungarian Literature. 8x54. Pp. '293. 
Heinemann, 6s. 

[In the series of Short Histories of the Literatures of the World, edited by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse.] 

LOGIC. 

Macleane, Douglas. Reason, Thought and Language, or the Many and the 
One. A revised system of logical doctrine in relation to the forms of 
idiomatic discourse. 8|xsf. Pp. xvi, 583. Frowde.15s.net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Swettenham, Sir Frank. British Malaya. An Account of the Origin and 
Progress of British Influence in Malaya, With a specially compiled 
map, numerous illustrations reproduced firm photogiaphs, and a 
frontispiece in photogravure. 9x6. Pp. 354. Lane, 16s. net. 

Spelling Reform. Address Delivered October 12, 1906, by James Donaldson, 
MA, LL.D., Principal of the University of St. Andrews, at the Opening 
of Session 1906-1907. 84x54. Pp. 16. St. Andrews : Henderson, 6d. 

Black, F. A. National Phenomena. 84x54. Pp. 366. Gall & Inglis, n.p. 

[“A collection of descriptive and speculative essays on seme of the by¬ 
paths of Nature,” There are four essays the subjects of which maybe 
described as meteorological, three which d< al more or less with celestial 
phenomena, and three the subjects of which are of a geographical 
character.] 

The£ Young People. By One of the Old People. 7} x 54. Pp. 202. Murray 
5s. net. 

[A book of light essays on the happiness of the London life of certain 
young people well known to the writer.] 

Green-Arm ytage, A. J. Maids of Honour. With portraits. 9x6. Pp. 375. 
Blackwood, 10s. 6d- net. 

[Twelve descriptive sketches of single women who have distinguished 
themselves in philanthropy, travel, nursing, science, poetry, and prose. 
Hannah More, Mary Carpenter, Caroline Lucretia Herschel, "Sister 
Dora" (Doiothy Wyndlow Pattison). Mary Kingsley, Adelaide Anne 
Proctor, Marianne North, Jean Ingelow, Louisa Alcott, Christina 
Rossetti, Agnes Strickland and Mary Lamb.] 

Prickard, A. O. New College, Oxford. Illustrated (by Edmund H. New. 
7X4J. Pp. 99. Dent, 2s. net. 

[In the College Monographs series.] 

The Old Roof-Tree. Letters of Ishbel to her Half-Brother, Mark Latimer. 
(August—January.) 8x54. Pp. 271. Longmans, 5s. net. 

MUSIC. 

Dry, Wakeling. Giacomo Puccini. 74x5. Pp. 114. Lane, 2S. 6d. net 

[In the Living Masters of Music series.] 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Royce, Josiah. The Conception of Immortality. Mflnsterberg, Hugo. The 
Eternal Life. Crothers, Samuel McChord. The Endless Life. Osier, 
William. Science and Immortality. James, William. Human Immortality: 
Two Supposed Objections to the Doctrine (Sixth edition). Each 54 x 34 - 
Constable, is. net each. 

[A new series of Monographs on Immortality.] 

POETBY. 

Cooper, Alfred B. Flood- Tides and other Poems. 8 f X 54. Pp. 59. Marshal 
Bros., n.p. 

Walrond, Francis Ernley. The Lady Beautiful, and other Poems. 64x54. 
Pp.64. ElkinMathews.is.net. 

Fairfax, J. G. The Gates of Sleep, and other Poems. 64 x 54. Pp. 62. 
Elkin Mathews, is. net. 

[Both in the Vigo Cabinet series.] 

Graham, Harry. Misrepresentative Women and Other Verses. Illustrated 
by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. 84x7, Pp. 115. Arnold, 5s. 

[Humorous verses, many of which have appeared in Vanity Fair, Punch, 
and other periodicals ] 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

A lytell treatyse of the horse, the sheep, and the ghoos. By John Lydgate. 
Primed at Westminster by Wynkyn de .Worde about 1459. 104x7. 
Cambridge University Press, 10s. net. 

The Churl and the Bird. Translated from the French by John Lydgate. 
Printed by William Caxton about 1478. 104x7. Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 10s. net. 

The Plays and Poems of Beaumont and Fletcher. The text edited by A. R- 
Waller, M.A. In ten volumes.—Vol iv. 74x54. Pp. 412. Cambridge 
University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

[In the Cambridge English Classics series. Reprinted from the Folio of 
1679, with a complete record of earlier variant readings. Vol. iv.. contains: 
T/teTragedy of Valentinian \ Monsieur Thomas; The Chances; TheBloody 
Brother ; and The Wild-Goose Chase. A few addenda to the textual 
notes on The Elder Brother ; Wit Without Money ; and The Faithful 
Shepherdess (vol. ii.) are given in the Appendix, before the notes to the 
plays contained in the present volume.] 

The Essayes or Counsels, Civil! and Morall of Francis Lo. Verulam, Viscount 
St. Alban. 9x7. Pp. 281. Cambridge University Press, 21s. net. 

[In the Cambridge University Press, New Type series. The text has been 
printed from a copy of the edition of 1625, and the fragment of an essay 
“ Of Fame," first printed by Rawley in the " Resusci tatio’’ in 1657 has 
been added.] 

The Modern Cyclopedia. Edited by Charles Annandale. New edition, re¬ 
vised and extended. Vol. ii.—Bla—Con. 8 | x 64. Pp. 536. Gresham 
Publishing Co., n.p. 

[See the Academy of October 20, p. 406.] 

Osier, William. Aec/uanimitas. With other Addresses to Medical Students, 
Nurses and Practitioners of Medicine. Second edition, with 3additional 
addresses. 8x54. Pp. 475. H. K. Lewis, 8s. 

The Practice of the Presence of God. Being Conversations and Letters of 
Brother Lawrence (Nicholas Herman of Lorraine). New and revised 
edition, with an additional letter. 64x44. Pp. 60. Heart and Life 
Booklets. Allenson, is. net. 

Chambers's Concise Gazetteer of •the World. Topographical, statistical, 
historical, and pronouncing. Edited by David Patrick. Revised edition. 
84x6. Pp. 768. Chambers, 6s. net. 

Paget, Stephen. Experiments on Animals. With an introduction by Lord 
Lister. 74x54. Pp. 387. Nisbet.4s.6d.net. 

[Third edition, revised. A pamphlet entitled “ The Case against Anti¬ 
vivisection " has been added.] 

Dunckley, Henry. Lord Melbourne. Second edition. 74x54. Pp. 348- 
Dent, 2s. 6d. net. 

[In the Prime Ministers of England series.] 

Symons, Arthur. An Introduction to the Study of" Browning." Newedition, 
revised and enlarged. 74 x 54- Pp. 263. Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Bibliography and index to poems.] 

Tillyard, Frank. Banking and Negotiable Instruments. A Manual of 
Practical Law. 7J x 54. Pp. 386. Black, 5s. net. 

[Second edition, revised and considerably enlarged. Two appendices— 
Stamp Duty, and Forms Relating to Cheques, Bills of Exchange, etc.— 
have been added. Index.] 

Jackson, Rev. George. A Young Man’s Bookshelf. 7 x 4|. Pp. 269. Kelly, 
is. 6d. net. 

[Discussions of twenty-three books especially suitable, in the author’s 
opinion, for a young man’s bookshelf; reprinted from , The Young 
Man.} 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Wells, H. G. The Future in America. A Search After Realities. 8fx6. 
Pp. 359. Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Williams, W. J. Newman, Pascal, Loisy and the Catholic Church. 84X 54. 
Pp. 316. Griffiths, 6s. net. 

Spence-Jones, Very Rev. H.D. M. The Golden Age of the Church. With a 
map. 84x6. Pp. 446. S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d. 

[In three parts. “ The first dwells on the institution of monasticism ; the 
second on the foundation and subsequent story of the first Christian 
city, Constantinople ; the third is composed of some pages of the history 
of the last years of the old pagan capital, Rome.”] 

Bamford, John M. The Burning Heart. 7x44. Pp. 188. Kelly, is. 6d. 
net. 

Pope, R. Martin. The Poetry of the Upward Way. Being Studies in the 
Language of St. Paul. 7x44. Pp. 191. Kelly, is. 6d. net. 

[Papers reprinted from The Wesleyan Methodist Magaeine.} 

Blyth, P. G. Christianity and Tradition. 8x54. Pp. 215. Watts.3s.net. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
POCKET EDITIONS 


Newnes 1 Thin Paper Classics 

These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket ( 6 jin. by 4 m., 
and Jin. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type on a thin but 
thoroughly opaque papgr, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, 
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EVELYN'S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK'S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, a vols. 
HAWTHORNE'S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LAN DOR. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INQOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS BROWNING’S POEMS, a vols. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS! 

BURNS’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS'S DIARY. 

KEATS’S POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR .COLERIDGE. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by George Chapman. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER POEMS. Translated by 
George Chapman. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
HERRICK'S POEMS. 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE: STERNE. 
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Uniform raids Names’ Pocket Claastea. 

Super royal 49010. Lambskin, Sat 64 . each net. Cloth, fa. cads net 
Postage, 3d. extra. 

TI YU ft fUlBHtWKKi Tr mn U tn* tram thn German by CAT .a xl i r a Wing. 

WORTH. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A KtMns. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR... 

THE SACRED. POEMS OF HARHY VAUOOHAN. 

LYRA INSOC MHW Mi 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C- 


RECENT VOLUMES PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE NEWNES. Ltd 


A TECHNOLOGICAL AND 
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Edited by C. F. Tweney a ad G. F. Goodcfa ild, 
M-A., B.Sc. Cloth, 18s. 6d. net ; half-morocco, 
21 s. net. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY 

CORREGGIO. 

With an Introduction by Selwyn Brintoo. 

INGRES- 

With an Introduction by Octave Uzanne. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. 

With an Introduction by Dr. George Gronau. 
3 s. 6d. net eaeh. By Post, 3s. 104. 


THE NATIONAL ART GALLERY OF 
LONDON 

Complete to Seven Volumes. 
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The Central Italian School,by Sir Charles Holroyd 
The French, German and Spanish Schools, by 
Walter Bayes. 

3 s. 6d. net each. By Post 3 a. lOd. 


THIN PAPER CLASSICS 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CONFES¬ 
SIONS OF DE QUINCY 

THE TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK 
BYRON'S POEMS. 3 vols, 
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LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB 

lambskin 3s. 6 d. net per volume; cloth, Ss. net per volume. 
Postage 3d. extra. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS 

GAINSBOROUGH 
By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower 

LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By Lewis Hind 

7 s. 6d. net each. By Post, 7 s. lOd. 


POPULAR SIXPENNY NOVELS- 

: VTHE ISLE OF UNREST. By H. S. Merrtmam 
. AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. By Robert Hiahaa*. 
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New Book by Dr. Beattie Croeier, 

THE. WHEEL OF WEALTH: 

A .Re construction of the Science and Art of Political 
Economy oeetfce Unee of Motbm Evolution. 

By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D. 

8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume frankly aims at doing for the Orthodox Political 
Economy what the Copernican Astronomy did for the Ptolemaic, viz., getting 
f id of it altogether, both in its general principles and its details , by swinging 
the science around a new centre of gravity as it were, by giving it a new 
constructive principle , a dynamical instead of a statical basis , a fresh 
division of its factors, etc. Incidentally, by the arguments which its 
dymmmcal setting has furnished , it lends an out-and-out support to the 
principle of Protection, as the Orthodox Economy does to that of Free Trade . 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


In demy 8vo, bound in buckrum, and printed on Rood paper, with fine margin for notes, 
price £1 T». 6 d. net. 

THE NEW (TWENTIETH) VOLUME OF 
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reports of the bales. They are not sold separately, but must be subscribed for annually. 

“ ' Boole Prices Current' is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the greatest value." 

ATHENrBUM. 

An Index to the Second Ten Volumes of “BOOK PRICE 8 CURRENT” 
will be published shortly, price 25 s. net. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 6a Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


THE CORPORATION IS PREPARER TO ACT AS 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 
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Price Threepence 


Appointments Vacant 


Books for Sale. 


Typewriting: 


GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OF ART 

H EAD MASTER required, duties to commence 
in January next. Commencing Salary £120 
per annum. .Teaching in Schools permitted. 
Applications, with particulars of qualifications and 
with sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 13 to 

Mrs. Jacob (Hon. Sec.), 

St. Helens, 

Great Malvern, 

from whom a Prospectus of the School may 1 e 
obtained. 


T 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The Council of the University will, during the 
present term, appoint a LADY as LECTURER in 
EDUCATION in succession to Mrs. Meredith. 
The Department of Education of the University 
includes Students training both for Secondary and 
Primary Teaching. 

The stipend will be £ya per annum, together 
with a share of fees. Testimonials will be required 
not later than Nov, 19. 

Further particulars on application to the Regis¬ 
trar. 


BELFAST PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


CITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BELFAST. 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN. 


T HE Library and Technical Instruction Com¬ 
mittee invite Applications for the Post of 
Branch Librarian for the new Branch Library, 
Falls Road. Salary, £100 per annum. 

Candidates are required to have had previous 
experience in Public Library work and organisa¬ 
tion, and to state their experience in Classification 
and Cataloguing. 

Age not to exceed 40. Applications, with Copies 
of three Testimonials, to be addressed to the 
Chairman, the Public Library, Belfast, marked on 
the envelope “ Branch Librarian,” and delivered 
on or before 13th inst. 

Canvassing will disqualify, 

G. II. ELLIOTT, 

Chief Librarian. 


MR. ROBERT SUTTON. 

Publisher, 

H AVING Special Facilities for the Production 
of Scientific, Educational, Theological, 
Technical, Biographical, and Art Works 
Is prepared to arrange for the issue of same, in 
a tasteful style, and at most reasonable cost. 

Books illustrated by the “ Suttonelle" Glass 
Print, specimen of which will be sent to applicants. 
MSS. carefully read. Estimates of costs supplied. 
Accounts verified by a Chartered Accountant's 
Certificate. 

43 The Exchange, 

Southwark Street, S. E. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


too St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


G ood copy of archasologia can- 

TIANA, vols. 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 
£10. Complete set of “The Ancestor," 12 vols., 
as published, 35s.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited.—Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


T ypewriting, indexing, proof 

READING.—Lady (educated and experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.-Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE (124 pp.) 

JUST OUT 

Librarians, Bookbuyers generally and all interested 
in Literature, are invited to apply for above. 


T ypewriting.—A uthors’ mss. of every 

description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address¬ 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
Alderson, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor¬ 
land. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 High Holbom, London. 


M OLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, trans¬ 
lated by Van Laun, Memoir, Appendices and 
Notes. Fine Etchings by Lalauze. 6 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. Another without etchings, 20s., pub¬ 
lished by Paterson in 1875.— Walker, 37Briggate, 
Leeds. 


S PECIAL BARGAIN.—Dickens’s Complete 
Works, with frontispieces, 21 volumes, neatly 
bound in cloth, as new 18s. Catalogues issued 
and sent post free on application. Books Bought 
or Exchanged. List of “Books Wanted” sent 
free.— George T. Juckbs & Co., The Ruskin 
Book Stores, 85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 1802; M-uhew’s Directory ot Swansea.— Writ* 
Lloyd & Townsend, n Dillwyn Street. Swansea. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth. —the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard. Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


A UTHOR (translatorofconsiderableexperience) 
undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian.— Address, Beta, 
38 Lansdowne Road, South Lambeth. 


T O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Stndies, is prepared to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, Robert Sutton, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 


Art 


E arly British masters. — shep- 

hbrd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open. —Shepherd’s Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them¬ 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN 


By FREDERICK W. 

MAITLAND. 

With 5 Photogravures. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 

[ Ready November 8 . 


Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen 


By W. R. LETHABY. 

With Photogravure and 125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

[ Immediately. 

The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci I 


By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 

13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. [Just out. 




Life and Evolution 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

[November 8. 


Comparative Stud ies in Nursery Rhymes 

By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A study of a branch of folk-lore, giving new interest and value to 
familiar things. 


HT* Something uncommon in FICTION. Note this Title. 

-—:- Being the Chaplain’s Story. 

Old Fireproof By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. [fust out. 


A Reader says in a Letter to the Publishers: 

"I could not put it down till I had read every word. . . . There are, 
thank God, a good many such as ‘Old Fireproof,* born leaders of men. . . . 
To command volunteers needs something near akin to a Bayard—one such as 
■ Fireproof Rimington’s ‘ Tigers’ would have gone through the mouth of 
Hell with him. Such have been our Empire Builders." 

I His People By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 6s. 

| The Heart that Knows | 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 

Author of " The Kindred of the Wild,” etc. 6s. 

This book deals with the adventurous life of sailors and fisherfolk, and 
there is a strong and dramatic iuve interest running through it. 


Don-a-Dreams 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 6s. 


The story of a youth of high purpose but unpractical ideas. The life of a 
great city, with its grim realities, is presented as the scene of his struggles. 

NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 

“ The excellent Red Series.”—T imes. 

- - By x stuRGE MOORE. 

Correggio 5S Illustrations, pott 4to. 7S. 6d. net. 

[Just out. 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.-Ncw Volume. 

Wo-H-anil By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 
nallBaU | 50Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ One of the most original and unconventional attempts in the sphere of 
criticism. With a subtlety worthy of a Baudelaire he discovers the key to 
the mysterious fascination of Watteau’s art.’’ —Daily Mail. 


The Placid Pug, and other Rhymes. 


By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lord Alfred Douglas), 
Author of "Tales with a Twist.” 


Illustrated by P. P. 


Oblong crown 4to, 10 by 8, 3s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDDS, Publishers. 

STORIES OF THE ITALIAN 

ARTISTS FROM VASARI. 

Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY; 

The "Binding and Title are Copies of XV. and XIII. 
Century Originals. 

ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 8| 
by 5i inches, with 24 Hal -tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates. 
78. 6d. net. 

SPECIAL EDITION, about gf, by 61 inches, bound in full parch¬ 
ment, wiih 4 additional Four-Colour l'lates and a Specal Coloured 
Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli. 15 s. net. Vellum Binding, 
21 s. net. Prospectus post free. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS; 

In 2 vois., demy Svo. Half leather. 15 s. net; cloth, 123 . net. 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume. 

THE ANNALS of COVENT GARDEN 
THEATRE, 1732-1897. 

By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 

45 Illustrations. 2 vols.. demy Svo, cloth, 213 . net. 


THE HISTORY OF DEVONSHIRE 
SCENERY. 

l!y ARTHUR W. CLAYDON, M.A. 

With Illustrations, demy Svo, cloth. 10 s. 6d. net. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Uniform with '* Prayers Written at Vailima.” 

Large post Svo, half cloth, Is. net; leather, 2*. net 


The St. Martin s 

I Leather, I LeibraPV CU),h ’ 

I I 2s. net 

each. 


3s. net 
each. 


Pocket Volumes. 
Printed on fine paper. 


SOME ADDITIONS. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

Collected Poems, including Underwood’s 
Ballads, Songs of Travel. 

AUSTIN DOBSON'S 

Eighteenth-Century Vignettes. 1st Series. 

TAINE'S 

A History of English Literature. 

32 Portraits. 4 vols. 

MACAULAYS 

History of England. 5 vols. 

JUSTIN MCCARTHY’S 

Reign of Queen Anne. I vol. 

A History of the Four Georges. 2 vols. 
A History of Our Own Times. 3 vols. 

Please write for a complete List of this Series. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, in St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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strong enough to make all his ideas and emotions adum¬ 
brate themselves in sounding phrases . . . then he will 
never accomplish those things by taking thought.” Bat 

Tasks in hours of insight willed 

May be through hours of gloom fulfilled; 

and the poet can and does—it is notorious—work hard in 
hours of gloom on what flowed from him in the hours of 
insight. Shakespeare may not have blotted a line (and 
we know what Ben Jonson said of that); other poets have 
fined and refined. Certainly the young poet must not 
go away with the idea that he can write poetry without 
working hard. 


Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the New York Post 
Office as Second-class Mail Matter. Subscriptions i Inland 15s., Foreign 
17s. 6d. a year, post free. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

In a strong number of the Fortnightly Review one of 
the best articles is that by Mr. C. F. Keary on the technique 
of poetry. He starts by pointing out that poetry is not 
a “translation of prose,” but ‘‘a necessity when the 
imagination is active.” He might have quoted Words¬ 
worth to the effect that all men under the influence of 
excitement have a tendency to speak in rhythm. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Keary, “ the first donne, the first thing gained 
after the ‘manifold’ of passion that seeks for utterance, 
is not the words that utter it, but the whole phrase, in 
poetry most generally the line or verse.” If sound was 
the origin of speech, as many believe, the unit was not 
the word, the single sound, but the phrase. The poet, then, 
conceives first his phrase, and then fills it with the words. 


We have not space, however, to follow or oppose Mr. 
Keary through all the points in his suggestive article. The 
point to be dwelt on at the moment is his insistence on 
technique, not as a set of scholastic rules made by pedants, 
but as of the essence of the matter. One thing in par¬ 
ticular stands out. It is a rule that the jstressed words 
and the rhyming words must be strong and important 
words, not insignificant or feeble. He gives as an example 
this stanza from A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Through the forest have I gone. 

But Athenian found I none, 

On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in stirring love; 

and shows how the stressed and rhyming words “give a’mest 
a perfect skeleton of the stanza.” The phrase, that is, 
created by the poet’s inspiration, is the skeleton, the 
framework of the verse: if the skeleton is feeble or dis¬ 
torted, the poet is—not showing his independence of 
pedantry, but lacking in true inspiration. 


That principle of the essential nature of technique is 
one that should be more closely borne in mind by writers 
both of prose and verse. We are not concerned for the 
moment with prose, but in the case of prose and verse it 
-is equally true that modern criticism tends to ignore these 
important matters, to trust to ‘‘a feeling for poetry” or 
for literature, and to shy at the detailed examination of 
the structure, the bones of the work. Such criticism is not 
pedantry; it is an inquiry into the very nature of the 
matter under consideration. A good way of testing 
verse is to read it aloud, or, better still, to go and hear 
some really capable reciter—Miss Tita Brand, for instance 
—speaking it. Any weakness in the structure shows up 
at once, and it is surprising how invariably the weak 
structure is accompanied by weak thought. 


We cannot altogether agree with Mr. Keary in his view 
that these " rules ” of verse are of no use to the writers of 
at. “If his imagination working in this medium is not 


In the National Review Three Stars has been inter¬ 
viewing Shakespeare in the Elysian Fields. We regret to 
have to record it; but these near four hundred years have 
turned the Bard into a terribly dull dog. “Notoriety 
is one thing, Fame is quite another should 

approve [of the modern staging of his plays] if there were 
no danger of the mounting of the piece diverting the 
attention of the audience from the play itself” . . . 
“ The lyrical freedom of the ostensibly iambic verse [cne of 
Spenser’s] gives it an irresistible charm ” . . . “ Persons 
of real distinction must always be few.” Pro-di-gious 1 
And his language has deteriorated as much as his thought. 
He does not torget that theatrical managers must take 
into consideration the “ material results of their enterprise ” 
. . . “That indefatigable manager and all-embracing 
actor, Mr. Tree” ...” We were taught something more 
than the rudiments of Latin, with the assistance of 
prompt corporal chastisement if we showed a disinclina¬ 
tion to master them ” . . . “ My thrashings, which were 
richly deserved, were given for being behind-hand of a 
morning because I had loitered with some rustic sight or 
sound that arrested me, and suchlike irregularities of 
conduct.” Suchlike irreg — . And this is the man who 
wrote of the schoolboy and his “ shining morning face ” 1 
We can only hope that what usually happens in inter¬ 
views has happened here; the interviewer has put his 
own words into his victim’s mouth. Or can it be that 
Three Stars mistook for the Elysian Fields a spot called 
by our delightful contemporary, The Isis, the “ Isle of One 
Man,” and that his article represents an interview—alter 
Three Stars—with the author of The Bondman ? 


How strange it is that the very men who are most 
engaged in the study of literature and the fine arts—the 
subjects which are held up to us as being the chief means 
of cultivating “urbanity,” gentleness, suavity, good 
manners—are the very men who in controversy display 
those qualities less than the average man of business or 
professional man ! Mr. Clement Shorter disagrees with 
Mr. Lionel Cust about a certain portrait, supposed of 
Charlotte Bronte. But he cannot write to the Times 
to say he disagrees with him without introducing a number 
of ugly words and uglier hints. “Grossly neglectful,” 
“ lied,” “offensive”—O Literature,is this the vocabulary 
you give your servants ? And this is, unfortunately, not 
the only case that has recently come under our notice 
of temper in controversy. When will the professors of 
literature and culture learn that they deny their own faith 
and make a laughing-stock of their claims by such 
exhibitions ? _ 

That “ the true University'of these days is a collection of 
books” has been repeated so often that it has become a 
household word, and like most other “household words” 
it is always quoted without regard to the context. It is 
found for_the fust time in “ Heroes and Hero Worship ; ” 
but, twenty-six years later, Carlyle repeated the axiom in 
his inaugural address on being installed as Hector of 
Edinburgh University, and qualified it by saying : “ After 
you have done with your classes, the next thing is a col¬ 
lection of books, a great library of good books.” Lord 
Rosebery used the quotation, when lie opened the new 
library of the London University list week; to show that 
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books can be only an aid to teacLing. But that is not to 
condemn libraries. Only by research—his own or other 
people’s—can the teacher know what to teach. And we 
should be very chary of supporting Lord Rosebery’s plea 
for “ weeding-out.” Much harm can be done by a library 
out or date and inefficient; and it may be true that “ books 
are like men’s souls—divided into sheep and goats. Some 
of them are calculated to be of very great advantage. . . . 
Others are going down, down, doing more and more, 
wilder and wilder mischief ”; but the study of error is 
sometimes the way to truth. 

Writing on this subject, a correspondent recalls El'a’s 
description of the education of his cousin Bridget: “ Her 
education in youth was not much attended to. . . . She 
was tumbled early, by accident or design, into a spacious 
closet of good old English reading, without much selec¬ 
tion or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they 
should be brought up in this fashion.” 

We are sorry that Lord Rosebery should have lent the 
weight of his name to the panic of the American buyer of 
rare and valuable books. If the books are in private 
collections inaccessible to the student, they may as well 
be in America as in England; if they are in public col¬ 
lections, or in private libraries to which genuine students 
are admitted, they are at least as likely to be useful in 
America as here. And that they should be as useful and 
as much used as possible is all that matters. England is 
not, like Italy, dependent for its livelihood on the contents 
of its museums and libraries, and true scholarship knows 
no limitations of race or place. 

It is curious how little known to Londoners is the house 
at Herne Hill in which Ruskin passed the first twenty 
years of his life. Only the other week, one of the illus¬ 
trated papers gave a sketch of Casino House—almost 
opposite 28 Herne Hill, the lease of which, secured by 
Ruskin’s father in 1821, has still a few years to run—as 
that of the author of "Modern Painters.” Ruskin’s actual 
residence is several yards away from the main entrance, 
and is to some extent obscured by the circular plot of 
rhododendrons directly in front. Both in its exterior and 
interior 28 Herne Hill, now in possession of Mr. Arthur 
Severn, remains entirely unaltered, and this is the case 
likewise with 163 Denmark Hill, whither Ruskin removed 
in 1843 and remained till he left London finally as a place 
of residence and went to Coniston. The latter house, 
which has more extensive grounds than those at 28 Herne 
Hill, is situated near one of the entrances to the new 
Ruskin Park. _ 

In a Scottish publication called Saint George, a 
writer summarises the investigations made by Mr. 
Alexander Carmichael, a veteran Celtic scholar, into the 
question of Ruskin’s ancestors in Scotland. In the eigh¬ 
teenth century a tannery existed near Taymilt, in 
Argyllshire, and bark was largely used for dyeing pur¬ 
poses. The bark-peelers, it appears, went by the name of 
'• Na RuskaiDS,” as in Gaelic the bark of a tree is “ rusk,” 
pronounced “rooshk;” then men who were engaged in 
the work were termed “ ruskers,” or “Na Ruskain," i.e., 
bark-peelers. It is asserted that when they migrated to 
Perthshire the cognomen went with them. Ruskin’s father, 
" an entirely honest merchant,” was born in Edinburgh, but 
the writer traces the lineage of the family from Argyllshire, 
and regards the contentions of Celtic scholars regarding 
the origin of the name of Ruskin as more than a theory. 

Manuscripts, fifteenth-century Printing Books, in Black 
Letter, standard works on Numismatics, rare Bibles and 
Prayer-Books and extra illustrated books are the principal 
feature of the sale which Messrs. Sotheby are to hold on 
November 5 and 6. The books are from the estate of the 
late Mr. C. J. Spence of North Shields. Of the manuscripts 
many are illuminated, some very finely, and a number are 
written on vellum. The Books of Hours are remarkably 


beautiful. Most of the MSS. belong to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. _ 

The fifteenth-century printing begins about 1470 and 
finishes in 1497. The volumes include a rare edition of the 
Bible printed at Nuremberg by Ant. Koberger in 1479, 
the Sermons of St. Bonaventura, Paris, 1495, a copy of 
the well-known Nuremberg Chronicle, r493, and an 
extremely rare Book of Horns (Antwerp, 1495) which Hain 
in his “ Repertorium Bibliographicum,” mentions with a 
wrong date, but had not seen a copy. The Black Letter 
Books include Cranmer’s Byble in Englyshe (1540), 
Lydgate’s Boccaccio, and two early editions of Chaucer. 

Extra-illustrating is still a favourite pastime with some 
people; if the truth were known perhaps the extra-illus¬ 
trator is nearly always a bookseller—a second-hand 
one, of course. In the present sale there are a dozen 
examples of this pleasant fad. First comes Didot’s finely 
printed edition of Virgil (1798), extra-iilustrated by a 
collection of nearly four hundred and eighty scarce old 
classical engravings, closely followed in point of number 
by Strutt’s Biographical Dictionary of Engravers (1785- 
86), extra-illustrated by the insertion of about four 
hundred and fifty scarce portraits, views and etchings, 
and next by a similar book, Pilkington’s General 
Dictionary of Painters (with four hundred and forty proof 
and other portraits). Another work on Painters comes 
next in Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters (three hundred 
and nine extra pictures). 

There is a copy of the Pickering edition of Walton’s Com¬ 
plete Angler, with notes and memoir by Sir Harris Nicolas, 
extended from two to four vols. by the insertion of three 
hundred views and portraits. Other over-developed tomes 
are William Clarke’s (bookseller) Repertorium Biblio¬ 
graphicum (two hundred illustrations),Miller’s Biographical 
Sketches of British characters, with one hundred and 
thirty-seven portraits, and a fine edition of Granger’s 
Biographical History of England, with plates, the book 
which first suggested extra-illustrating, consequently 
often called Grangerising. 

The Court Theatre has revived Man and Superman, 
again without its original third act; but we hear that the 
Stage Society intends to produce that act by itself during 
the present season ; so that those who do not know the 
book may learn something of why John Tanner was made 
the descendant of Don Juan. As played at the Court at 
present, the play is a maimed play; and yet it holds 
together, and, in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s way, keeps people 
laughing all the while it is upsetting their dearest preju¬ 
dices. It is a particularly apt production for the mo¬ 
ment when what women can and cannot do is under hot 
discussion. (And since we are touching on this subject we 
cannot refrain from expressing our pleasure at the vigour, 
the “ fine fighting form ” which Mr. George Meredith 
reveals in his letter to the Times of last Thursday on 
Women Suffrage. “ Macte virtute puer,” we feel inclined 
to say to the man of nearly eighty who can write such 
a letter.) The English Drama Society has produced a 
feeble if sometimes beautiful old masque. The Sun’s Dar¬ 
ling, by Dekker and Ford—a bad choice, indifferently 
carried out. It is more likely to do itself justice at 
Chester on the 29th of this month, when it will perform 
three of the Chester Mysteries. Meanwhile the society 
deserves encouragement—and advice. 


The new catalogue of the foreign schools at the National 
Gallery—now that it has at last appeared—is very little 
improvement on the old. It is practically a reprint, with 
several misprints repeated and a limited number of addi¬ 
tions and alterations. The record of new acquisitions is 
bewilderingly capricious. Why is no mention made of 
Fantin’s portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, which has been 
hanging in the gallery nearly two years, when the land¬ 
scape by Diaz, presented to the gallery about four months 
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ago, is catalogued and fully described ? It would be in¬ 
teresting to know whether this omission is merely due to 
carelessness, or whether it is proposed to find a new home 
for the Fantin-Latour. The only alteration of import¬ 
ance will bring a smile to the lips of all who distrust the 
higher criticism. In the 1901 catalogue it was stated that 
the Portrait of a Poet (636) “ was formerly ascribed to 
Titian. It has long since been recognised as a fine work 
by Palma.” The 1906 catalogue gives the portrait back 
to Titian, and airily remarks: “ This portrait of an un¬ 
known personage was formerly ascribed to Palma.” The 
full humour of these attributions, however, is not appre¬ 
ciated till we discover that both editions contain a foot¬ 
note to the effect that tl is portrait has '* more recently ” 
been ascribed to Giorgione. 


A new catalogue of paintings by deceased artists of the 
British School in the National Gallery has also been pub¬ 
lished, containing too much biographical matter and too 
little critical comment. It would be more becoming and 
more instructive to point out the merits of Millais’s paint¬ 
ings than to give the date of his marriage—and give it 
wrong. And if we are to have more than the briefest 
biographical summaiy of any artist, why should the life 
of Millais be given with such indiscreet fulness, and the 
life of George Frederick Watts entirely ignored ? 


The Museum of Old Masters at Brussels, on the other 
hand, has just been provided with a new catalogue 
worthy of the fine collection it contains. There was no 
real catalogue till M. A. J. Wauters’s modest effort in 
1900. During the last six years he has been engaged on 
the revision and enlargement of this work, and the new 
edition has now been put in circulation as the official 
catalogue. It contains a full history of the museum and 
its collection, and also classifies the pictures under the 
three heads of schools, alphabetical order of the Masters, 
and their chronological order, giving besides a sufficiently 
detailed bicgraphical account of each painter. The most 
striking feature of the work is the section devoted to the 
" primitives” of the Netherlands, in which he not merely 
attempts to identify and name several painters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries hitherto classified as 
unknown, but arraigns the attribution hitherto given to 
many of the works of the early school, and boldly assigns 
them to different authors. Among these cases it may be 
noted that he identifies the “Maitre de Fl< 5 tnalle” with 
Hubert Van Eyck. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Royal Institution.—General Monthly Meeting, Monday, Novem- 
ber 5, at 5 p.m. 

Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle Street. W. Monday. November 5, 
8 p.m. —Rev. Hastings Rashdall. The Presidential Address : " Nicholas 
de Ultricuria : A Mediaeval Hume." 

Philological Society, University College, Gower Street.—Friday, 
November 2, at 8 p.m. Mr. W. A. Craigie : " On the N Words I am 
editing for the Society’s Oxford Dictionary.” Dr. Furnivall will move 
that "The Philological Society approves of the partial spelling 
reforms sanctioned by certain American scholars and President 


Roosevelt.” ... . 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus. - Monday, November 5, 5 p.m. 
Professor Sir Robert Ball “On Earthquakes and Volcanoes,” Illus¬ 
trated. Thursday, November 8, 6 p.m. Mr. Carl Armbruster “ On 
the Ballads of Carl Loewe,” Illustrated. Monday, November 12, 
5 p.m. Mr. Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate: “On the Relation of 
Literature to Politics.” 

Elizabethan Literary Society, Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street, E. 
—November 7 at 8 p.m. Mr. R. B. McKerrow on The Literary Back¬ 
ground of Shakespeare’s Time. ... . ... ,, 

Art Exhibitions.—Grafton Galleries : Works of the late Archibald 
Stuart Wortley.—The Artificers’ Guild, 9 Maddox Street. Metal¬ 
work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture, lettering.—Tooth and Sons^ 
Winter Exhibition. John Baillie: Cheyne Art Club: Pictures and 
sculpture: October 26 to November 23.—Shepherds: Early British 
Masters.—Ryder Gallery: Water-colours by Margaret R. Wansey : 
November 1 to November 14.—Natural History Museum, Romford 
Road, Stratford : Essex Arts Club: Pictures, etc.: October 22 to 


January 1.—Graves Galleries: London Sketch Club:_October 27 to 
end of November. Paintings of Flowers in Oil by Louise E. Perman. 
—Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street.—Messrs. Dowdes- 
well: The Society of Twenty-five English Painters : November 2.— 
E. T. van Wisselingh. Works by Alphonse Legros, William Strang, 
A.R.A., and Dorothea Landau. November 1, for three weeks.—T. 
McLean. Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures by British and 
Foreign Artists. November 1.—Dickinson. Contemporary Scottish 
Art. October 27 for three weeks.—R. Gutekunst: Etchings by 
Rembrandt, Ostade and Van Dyck. November 5 to December 3.— 
Obach : The Society of Twelve. November 5 for one month.—New 
Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters. November 7.—Messrs. Agnew. 
Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. November 7.—Tooth and Sons. Pastels by Arthur 
Wardle. November 7.—Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and Co., Friday 
November 2.—Exhibition of the portrait of Lord Milner, painted for 
the Town Council of Johannesburg, and other pictures by M. Theodore 
Roussel. 

ii Concerts.—Queen's Hall: Robert Newman's annual concert (Wagner 
programme), November 7, at 8 p.m. November 1, 8 p.m. Royal 
Choral Society. November 3, 3 p.m. First Symphony Concert— 
Bechstein Hall: Tuesday, November 6, Mathieu Crickboom and 
Frederick Fairbanks; violin and piano. November 8, 3( p.m., Harold 
Bauer. November 6 at 8.30 p.m., Nora Clench Quartet. Novem¬ 
ber 7, at 3 p.m., Barnes-Phillips. November 9 at 8 p.m., Arthur 
Argiewicz : violin.—Aeolian Hall : November 8 at 3, Marie Fromm. 

Plays: Royalty Theatre : Maeterlinck's Pclleas and Melisande, 
November 1, evening, and November 2, afternoon. Melisande, Lady 
Vivian ; Pelleas, Mr. Frank Lascelles. November 29 at Chester. 
Three of the Chester Mystery Plays: The Salutation, The King's Play, 
The Shepherd's Play. November 20. Professor Gollancz will lecture 
on the plays at Chester. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. November 8.—Sale of the 
books, pictures, letters, prints, playbills, etc., of the late J. L. Toole. 
November 5 and 6. Books ana MSS. (illustrated and others) of the 
late C. J. Spence. November 7. English gold and silver coins and 
medals of the late W. W. Wootten. November 10. Early printed 
and rare books and MSS. (illustrated and others) from the Mollington 
Hall Library formed by the late Canon G. B. Blomfield. 


LITERATURE 

THE VICTORIAN NOVELIST 

Victorian Novelists. By Lewis Melville. (Constable, 12 s. 6d. 
net.) 

In a review ot the writers of fiction who flourished during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, the first thing that strikes us 
is their immense number. If we study English literature 
we find that once in a century or so a really great writer 
emerges and becomes without doubt one of the immortals. 
Yet he who looks at any particular period will find that 
swarms of writers abound, each of whom has admirers 
who claim for him a place in the first rank. In an old 
number of Blackwood there is an essay in which the highest 
eminence is claimed for four women of the time ; the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Hemans being two. That undoubt¬ 
edly expresses the judgment of the moment, yet we find 
that the voluminous novels of Mrs. Norton have not en¬ 
titled her to a place in this study of Victorian novelists. 
Those who have been awarded that honour are seventeen 
in number, but for some inscrutable reason Charles 
Dickens has been omitted, while places are found for 
James Payn and Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. The essays, 
indeed, are not those of one far removed from the time of 
which he is writing and therefore capable of forming a 
detached judgment, but rather of a contemporary whose 
head is still singing with the rumours of his own time. 
Later criticism, for example, will not award a very high 
place to Bulwer Lytton. He did not possess the first 
requisite for greatness—style. Of Disraeli, who follows, 
it is even more difficult to form an impartial judgment. 
The glamour of his romantic career and his fame as a 
statesman stand in the way of a final study of his work 
as a man of letters. That he had talent and potentiality 
few would attempt to deny, but in literature, as else¬ 
where, it is true that you cannot serve two masters. 
Disraeli gave the best of his intellect to politics. Mr. Mel¬ 
ville, we think, has shown critical aptitude in what he 
says of “Contarini Fleming.” There you have all the 
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poetry that was in Disraeli, all the thoughtfulness, and 
all the art. With the single exception of “Henrietta 
Temple,” his other work is all done with a purpose. 
That Douglas Jerrold should follow Litton and Disraeli 
n,ust be due to a curious vagary of judgment. If it 
were claimed that Douglas Jerrold were one of the wits 
of the time, no denial would be possible, but as a novelist 
he can scarcely be taken seriously. Of Samuel Lover 
very much the same might be said. He interested and 
an used his grneiaticn, but there is no need to disinter 
him from the past. When we come to Thackeray we are 
cn d;ftHiit giturd altogether. Here we have a master 
of style, who like other great writers made his own con¬ 
vention, and no serious objection can be taken to the 
critic’s givirg him a place in the history of English 
ficticn 5tccnd cnly to that of Henry Fielding. In face 
of 1 Lis ccrchskn, however, the following sentence seems 
<0 us a very edd one: 

Not the most fervent admirer of Thackeray would claim for him 
equality with Swift or with Goethe, before both of whom himself did 
reverently bow ; while to assert he has written a book that ranks with 
1 : i] Iu:i iuti.it, v.ctlc be absurd. 

“ Don Quixote or Resurrection ” is indeed a most 
extraordinary collocation of terms, and one that we ven¬ 
ture to tnink marks the inferior critic. How well one 
knows the sort of reader who begins by saying how much 
he has enjoyed Milton, and adds that Jones of Brixton, or 
Williamson of Peckham Rye, has also written some fine 
poetry! If the question be looked at from the point of 
view of art and literature, the conjunction of “Don 
Quixote ” and “ Resurrection ” is not more grotesque. 
Of Charles Kingsley it surely might have been possible to 
say something more original than that his power of 
description distinguished him above his contemporaries 
with the exception, perhaps, of Disraeli. We did not 
imagine that Disraeli’s descriptive powers had been so 
much thought of. 

Enough has been said to take away any surprise that 
the reader might otherwise feel at the extravagant praise 
bestowed upon Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade. Once 
more we seem to be listening to the exaggerated contem¬ 
porary voice: 

So long as English novels are read, so long—by virtue of its sadness, 
its tenderness, its sympathy, and its humanity —The Cloister and the 
Hearth will rank among the masterpieces, “They don’t write such 
books now,’’ says the old man, re-reading this favourite of his youth; 
and none may gainsay him. 

A moderate admirer of “ The Cloister and the Hearth ” 
may be permitted to say that this is more worthy of the 
reviewer of a daily paper than of serious criticism. Of 
Anthony Trollope Mr. Melville speaks in equally high 
terms. Some one has called him a prose Thackeray, but 
the eulogy of Thackeray cannot go further than saying 
that his best books are throughout human documents, 
and his scenes as Irue to life as bis characters. Whyte- 
Melviile will ever be dear to a certain class ot reader, and 
it seems ungracious to grudge him the hospitality of these 
pages, but he is taken somewhat too seriously. It will 
be tedious to follow our author through his examination 
of the other mediocrities that he has grouped together. 
The criticism he sets forth is not, to use a good old theo¬ 
logical word, fruitful. It may be summed up as a mere 
expression of taste. What we want at the present moment 
is some one who will suggest lines for a new departure. 
The novel in its present form is worn rather threadbare. 
Nearly all the arts by which a plot can be concealed have 
been exploited to such an extent that the experienced 
reader can tell at the outset what the end is going to be, 
and novelists in point of fact are somewhat stow to make 
use of the new material presented to them. They show 
wonderful alacrity in getting into their pages such devices 
as motor-cars and flying-machines, but it is doubtful if 
one of the practitioners of the art living at the present 
moment has been able to dive into and realise the romance 
of the time in which be-lives. 


ROMAN AND HELLENE 

The Silver Age of the Greek World. By John Pbntland 
Mahaffy. (Unwin, 13 s. 6d. net.) 

How shall we describe Dr. Mahaffy’s book ? Complimen¬ 
tary reviewers have probably ere now called it a monu¬ 
ment of industry, of learning and of research. There are 
monuments, in Celtic countries for the most part, which 
are composed of stones heaped together indiscriminately 
and are known by the name of cairns. Such a cairn, in 
our humble judgment, is the work before us. Or, if we 
may vary the simile, we should be inclined to liken 
“ Tlie Silver Age of the Greek World,” to a jungle ol 
historical, philosophical and literary facts, into which he 
who enters must needs walk warily, lest he lose his way. 
But perhaps there is no need of similes. An old lady is 
said to have described Johnson’s Dictionary as “ contain¬ 
ing quite a quantity of interesting information, but very 
unsystematically put together.” These words precisely 
characterise Dr. Mahaffy’s book. The facts narrated are 
valuable and interesting. The author gives copious 
references, and his erudition is so exclusively his own that 
it would be unsafe to throw doubt upon his assertions. 
In passing we may be allowed to remark that Dr. Mahaffy 
is perhaps a little too fond of giving references to former 
works of his own. It is hardly possible to open the book 
before us without coming on a foot-note which directs 
attention to some of his previous treatises. This may be 
unavoidable, but it renders the work le*ss readable. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, like many of our author’s older 
works, “ The Silver Age of the Greek World ” is a book of 
reference rather than a history or a philosophical treatise. 
We must not omit to congratulate Dr. Mahaffy on a 
distinct improvement in style. He has not, it is true, 
attained to brilliancy, or gracefulness, but he has kept 
clear of the stupendous blunders which disfigure so many 
of his earlier writings. 

It is difficult in the extreme to analyse this book, and 
impossible to summarise it. There is no plan; the 
narrative and the comments thereon wander hither and 
thither certa sine lege, as the prosodian of our school-days, 
Alvary, said of the quantities of the syllables in Greek 
names. The leading feature of both narrative and com¬ 
ments is bitter hatred of Rome and Romans. For all the 
methods of government pursued under the Republic, and 
for most of those pursued under the Empire, Dr. Mahaffy 
has nothing but reprobation : for the great statesmen of 
the Republic he has hardly a good word. Cicero he 
applauds, grudgingly and with faint praise, as a man of 
letters who helped to Hellenise Rome; but he takes the 
Mommsenian view of him as a political trimmer. He has, 
indeed, gone out of his way to quote the retort ascribed 
to Laberius, that Cicero need never have been squeezed 
for room, as be usually sat upon two stools; though what 
Cicero’s Roman politics could have to do with Hellenism 
is not obvious. Indeed, irrelevancy and discursiveness 
very largely characterise Dr. Mahaffy’s method; and 
this must be our excuse if we seem to be irrelevant and 
discursive in reviewing him. We have said that he 
accords faint praise to such men as the Scipios, though he 
cannot deny that they were just and able governors. But 
if the rank and file of the Roman pro-consuls, pro-praetors 
and quaestors—the Civil Service of the Roman Dominion 
—had all been the corrupt oppressors he believes them to 
have been, Hellenism would have been extirpated tong 
before the time of Cicero and Ccesar. Or rather, Asia 
would have been depopulated and the Asiatic Greeks 
starved out; for on our historian’s own showing, the 
Romans used the Asiatic Greeks to help them in adminis¬ 
tering regions inhabited by peoples who were neither 
Roman nor Hellenic, but purely Oriental. We hope We 
are not unjust to Dr. Mahaffy if we see in his mental atti¬ 
tude something which might be called intellectual jealousy. 
In a former treatise he had committed himself to the 
Carlylean theory that it is great men who make history. 
The failure of Alexander and of his successors—for the 
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Diadochi, if not great men, at any rate had great 
opportunities and great resources—went some way to dis¬ 
prove the Carlylean view; the rise of the Roman Republic 
was the crucial refutation. The Dominion of the Roman 
Republic was created by the Roman People, and even 
the Empire of the Ca;sars was not the individual work of 
Julius or of Augustus. There is a touch of spite in every 
passage of Dr. Mahaffy’s book in which he refers to the 
relations between Rome and the subject peoples of the 
Roman Dominion. In one place, indeed, he goes out of 
his way to compare the Roman with 

the middle class Englishman . . . who knows no foreign tonjne, 
respects no foreign habit, recognises no foreign virtue, but walks 
through the world assuming his English respectability, just as the Roman 
assumed his gravitas, to be the exclusive property of his superior 
race. 

In like manner the English administration of Ireland is 
dragged in every now and then, although a little reflection 
might have taught the author that the parallel is merely 
superficial. We are grateful to Dr. Mahaffy, nevertheless, 
for the story of L. Gellius and the philosophers, with the 
companion anecdote of the Derry Resident Magistrate. 
We might here point out that the antagonism of Stoic. 
Epicurean, Cynic and so forth is totally different in kind 
from the antagonism of a Derry ’Prentice Boy and a 
Roman Catholic; but we are not dealing with politics. 
It amuses us also to read of Cato the Younger, inspired by 
Stoic sentiment, giving parsley crowns as prizes—of 
Tubero spreading the dinner couches with kid-skins and 
serving the viands on dishes of Samian ware (or what 
would now be called Delft)—and of other examples of 
perverted philosophy, which bring to mind the perverted 
aestheticism of Bunthorne in the comic opera of Patience. 
Were the Roman nobles, then, fools as well as tyrants, 
extortioners and snobs ? 

We may reasonably surmise that the Dominion of the 
Roman Republic was on the whole fairly administered, 
and that the instances of cruelty and oppression cited by 
Dr. Mahaffy were the exception, not the rule. Asia was 
rich; Africa and Sicily fertile : and neither region could 
have attained commercial or agricultural prosperity, how¬ 
ever moderate, if it had been ground down as our author 
alleges. The administration of the Empire was, of course, 
an improvement on that of the Republic, if only because 
it was what would in our days be called “ co-ordinated”; 
but to discuss this topic would be to wander into political 
disquisition. It seems permissible, however, to say that 
in all probability Asia was, even under the Republic, as 
prosperous as India was under her Mauryan Emperors; 
that the masses of the population lived from hand to 
mouth, as they do to this day; and that the Hellenes on 
whom our author lavishes pity and praise took every 
opportunity of enriching themselves by forcing the 
peasantry to live from hand to mouth. If a pro-consul or 
pro-praetor made a rich Greek official disgorge, the welkin 
rang with his cries. Rome was the tyrant—Greece was 
trampled under foot. 

The mention of India Teminds us of the exceedingly 
wide range of subjects with which Dr. Mahaffy has chosen 
to deal. India never was Hcilcnised: our author’s own 
chapter entitled “Hellenism in Inner Asia” virtually 
admits this. Still stronger is the evidence supplied by 
Mr. Vincent Smith’s ‘ Early History of India”—a 
work, by the way, to which we are pleased to find that 
Dr. Mahaffy refers in generous terms. Neither Indian 
architecture nor the Indian drama is derived from Greek 
sources. The drama in particular is original and in¬ 
digenous, as it is also in other counties and among races 
who never came into contact with Greeks. 

It is only a small point, but we feel constrained to pro¬ 
test against the use of C with cedilla in transliterating 
such words as ?iva, A$oka and the like. At the best it is 
a German over-refinement intended to indicate that the 
words were spelt with a special form of the letter S in the 
Pali or the Devanagari alphabet; but it is pedantic and 
superfluous, and in the instance before us inaccurate into 


the bargain. Siva (or Shiva) and Asuka are not spelt with 
the same form of S. We are curious also as to the 
authority for Massanassa instead of Massinissa, and 
Mitbradates instead of Mithridate«. The forms may be 
correct—probably are, since Dr. Mahaffy uses them—but 
they are different from those to which we had got accus¬ 
tomed. However, these are but trifles. Let us return to 
the substance of the work we are discussing. Apologies 
for discursiveness are out of place, because discursiveness 
is unavoidable. 

The book improves as it goes on. The concluding 
chapters are more readable than the earlier. The author 
is less severe upon the Imperial administration than upon 
that of the Republic. He justly points out that the 
greater fixity of tenure enjoyed by Imperial officials 
relieved them from much of the temptation to enrich 
themselves in haste, which beset the Civil Servants of 
the Republic. One who might be recalled at the next 
Consular Election had every reason for making haste to be 
rich. We are disposed to think that this may have been 
the principal reason why the officials of the Republic are 
open to the charge of being extortioners and oppressors, 
as compared with those who came after them under the 
Empire. But, as we have already pointed out, the Civil 
Servants of the Republic could not have been all, or most 
of them, of the type of Verres. The mere fact that Verres 
had to stand his trial proves that he was not irresponsible ; 
and this reflection leads us to invite attention to what is 
perhaps Dr. Mahaffy’s most remarkable omission. Will it 
be believed that there is no mention of Law in the whole 
volume ? that the word Law does not even find a place in 
the index ? We know that the greatest service Rome 
rendered to mankind was the inauguration of the Reign of 
Law. It would, of course, be absurd to say that the world 
could do without Greek art, or Greek philosophy; but it 
is not unsafe to affirm that civilisation could have done 
better without these than without Roman Law. Happily, 
there has been no need to dispense with either; and it 
may be that this accounts for Dr. Mahaffy’s omission. 
He may think—apparently does think—that the world has 
heard enough laudation of Rome. He is not the man to 
suffer the cause which he has at heart to go by default, 
and he has come forward as tlie advocate of Hellenism. 
He has displayed a wealth of learning, and the most 
praiseworthy zeal. His book is a treasure-house of 
historical, literary, and artistic facts, many of which are 
not to be found elsewhere, except it be in scattered 
writings of Continental savants, difficult of access to the 
ordinary scholar. Parts of it are also extremely inter¬ 
esting reading, though as a whole it is a difficult book 
to master. We would especially invite attention to 
chapters xii. to xvii. inclusive: they are better written 
than the earlier chapters, besides being freer from the intel¬ 
lectual prejudice which we saw, or thought we saw, in the 
author's views concerning the Dominion of the Roman 
Republic. The two chapters on Plutarch, we think, are 
the best in the entire volume; but we must not omit to 
direct attention to the interesting narrative quoted from 
Dion Chrysostom at page 326. Indeed, the whole ac¬ 
count of this remarkable man will well repay perusal. 

In conclusion, we have to express the wish that 
Dr. Mahaffy had kept before his mind the magnificent 
lines in which Virgil contrasts the artistic talent of the 
Greek with the Imperial genius of Rome. We may feel 
sympathy with the artist race, which came so near to 
being a ruling race, and then proved a failure. But we 
cannot fail to recognise that the Imperial genius was in 
the inartistic people. Had our author resolutely faced 
this fact, his book would have been judicial; as it is, he 
has adopted without reserve the method of the advocate. 
He has, however, given to the world a volume the value of 
which for the purposes of reference can hardly be over¬ 
stated, and which contains many interesting passages, 
some entertaining and a few which ate actually eloquent. 
We welcome it, therefore, as a notable acquisition to 
classical and historical study. 
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WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS 

Where the Forest Murmurs. Nature Essays. By Fiona 
Macleod. ("Country Life ” Limited, 6s. net.) 

The genius of “ Fiona Macleod ” is a thing subtle, elusive, 
apart, defying classification and analysis alike. There are 
many names, indeed, by which the essays now reprinted 
from Country Life might be described, had notsuchnames 
been already used and misused over and over again. The 
spirit which informs them is that of nature study; but 
“ nature study ” in its present-day meaning has a twang 
of the pedagogue; of communion with nature—but that, 
again, smacks of an Arcadian pose. It is the absolute 
sincerity of this work which sets it at once on a totally 
different plane from all so-called “ Celtic revivals,” and 
other literary offshoots of the faddist and the charlatan. 

The appeal of this book is to such as love the earth in 
her varied moods—such as delight in the delicate shades 
of colour and form, the subtle changes of light and sound 
which make up the magnificent pageant of the year. The 
quaking-grass, the lichen, the whimbrel—bird, beast, 
mountain, tree, star and tide—each has its share in the 
wondrous fellowship of which “Fiona Macleod’s” readers 
are made free. Allegory there is none here : we are too near 
to the heart of the wild for that. Not as the back-ground 
for man’s passions, but as a place full of sympathy and 
comradeship for whoso seeks them—not as a vast symbolic 
drama, but as a world with its own moods, its own eternal 
soul—so we see the lonely places of earth through the eyes 
of “ Fiona Macleod.” No over-elaboration ot symbol or 
image shows the writer’s consciousness of an audience: 
we feel that, in the words of the dedication, “ the writing 
has risen like the blue smoke out of woods." “ Our 
own Millais,” we read in the essay entitled “ Still Waters,” 
“ when he was painting * Chill October ’ near Murthly, in 
Perthshire, wrote that nothing had ever caused him so 
much labour, if nothing had ever given him so much 
pleasure, in the painting.” Here, in a sense, is the key 
to the rich embroidery of words, the wealth of detail, 
the golden fringe of legend from near and far, with which 
these essays are adorned. 

From such a book as this it is not easy to quote, where 
in every paper there is the form and completeness of a 
poem. It is, perhaps, in writing of hills and the sea that 
“Fiona Macleod’s” talents find fullest expression, and 
that we meet most frequently with those vivid patches of 
word-painting—or rather of word-tapestry—which give to 
this volume its distinctive charm. 

Well, I must leave Maol-Aitionnach, and the snow-held hills. 
Everywhere, now, the White Weather may have spread. Far south, 
listeners may hear the honk-honk of the travelling solander, that most 
musical and thrilling of all nocturnal sounds or of winter-dawns; or, 
like phantom-voices from the world of dreams, the kuilliyah-ee, 
kuilhyak-o ot the wild swans, the Clann tigh jo gheasaa, the Enchanted 
sons ot Kings, who, as they wheel through the snowy twilight under 
the dawn-star, may remember the dim lands of the north, and a great 
mountain that rises among white and silent hills and looks down upon 
a black tarn I know of, so dark in the grip of black-frost, and so 
strangely spared of the snow, that not a white wing rests there, or 
floats overhead, but is mirrored as an enchanted sail in an enchanted 
sea. 

Or again : 

Still waters ; it has the inward music that lies in certain words . . . 
amber, ivory, foam, silence, dreams; that lies often in some marriage 
of words . . . moonlight at sea, wind in dark woods, dewy pastures, 
old sorrowful things. . . . Foam —and the hour is gathered up like mist, 
and we are amid " perilous seas in faery lands forlorn'': Wind —and 
the noises ot the town are like the humming of wild bees in old woods, 
and one is under ancient boughs, listening, or standing solitary in the 
dusk by a forlorn shore with a tempestuous sea filling the darkness 
with whispers and confused rumours and incommunicable things. 

Is it this subtle sense of the imaginative values of words 
which is the secret of these haunting pictures—which holds 
captive the joy of Spring woods, the sorrowful autumnal 
undersong, “ the song of the missel-thrush tost like spray 
from bare boughs,” “ the foam of storm on the skerries of 
the seaward isles ? ” 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 

Sir John Constantine. By A. T. Quii.ler-Couch. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) 

Whom God hath joined -. By Arnold Bennett. (Nutt, 6s.) 

“ Life,” says Jack Tanner in Man and Superman, "is a 
more complicated business than we used to think it.” 
How complicated, how various, how apparently irrecon¬ 
cilable, we realise sometimes with a shock, as on reading 
in the same day the two novels that appear at the head 
of this article. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s hero (for we persist 
in regarding Sir John Constantine, not his son. Prosper 
Paleologus, as the hero of the book) is a Bayard or a 
Quixote; a perfect knight, who devotes his life to the 
service, knighthood-fashion, of a lady he may never 
win, and dies gladly in serving her. He is her “man,” 
as chivalric ages would have put it. sworn to her service, 
and to hers only under heaven. His fortune and his life 
are his only in trust for her ; he dies revering her as the 
noblest thing ever made by God. And for all the element 
of the fantastic and the ridiculous which modern prudence 
will find in his expedition to win the crown of Corsica— 
Theodore’s iron crown—for his son and to rescue his 
Mistress, now Theodore’s widow, from her Genoese foes, no 
reader but will feel, perhaps in spite of himself, the glow of 
the philosophy of life that has no better living exponent 
than Mr. Quiller-Couch. Here is the poetry ol human 
nature; the doctrine feebly enunciated by poor Ta vy to be 
trounced by the eloquent Tanner, that love is all; that a 
good woman is a thing to be worshipped, the highest thing 
—again, under heaven—that man knows; that it is his 
duty, now as of old, to arm himself cap-d-pie in the shining 
armour of truth, constancy and valiance, and ride forth 
her very faithful knight to do her behest in pleasure or 
in pain. That the author of “Sir John Constantine” 
believes his doctrine, and not merely apes it for purposes 
of effective fiction, will be plain to the meanest intelli¬ 
gence that reads " The Ship of Stars,” or this his latest 
novel. 

Cynics will reply that Sir John Constantine did not 
marry the lady to whom he had vowed service, and that his 
son, Prosper Paleologus, himself a perfect knight, married 
his Camilla only to lose her in a few months. The men 
in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s book did marry ; and the wife of 
one deceived him, while the other deceived his wife in 
circumstances peculiarly disgusting. The story is of their 
divorce-cases. One ot the women, Phyllis Ridware, is 
harder than any Ann Whitefield ever invented by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw; her cruelty is devilish. One of the 
men, Charles Fearns, takes advantage of his wife’s 
absence from home to entertain his French governess in 
his own bedroom, and is discovered (Mr. Benneit will spare 
us nothing) by his young daughter. And so, through 
a good deal of legal technicality (a legal training inclines 
the present reviewer to believe that Mr. Bennett is not 
always accurate—but that is outside our present scope) 
we reach the Divorce Court, where Phyllis Ridware openly 
sneers at her husband as himself an illegitimate child, and 
Annunciata Fearns (the girl’s Christian name seems 
deliberately chosen to shock us the more by its associa¬ 
tions) is haled into the witness-box to describe what she 
saw in her father’s house. That she breaks down-under the 
strain and refuses to give evidence is a relief that comes 
too late. 

The workmanship of Mr. Bennett’s book is very clever, 
with any quantity of that brilliant, hard cleverness, all of 
which we would give tor one moment of the breadth, 
dignity and warmth of Mr. Quiller-Couch. The story is 
disgusting, sordid, utterly vile. But can we say that it is 
untrue ? We cannot—in the sense that it describes things 
which do not happen in real life. Such things do happen, 
every day. Can we say of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s story that 
it is untrue in that same sense ? The immediate answer 
would be: Yes, it is; men do not go knight-erranting in 
these days; they did not even do it in his period, which 
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is 1756 and onwards. A moment’s reflection will show 
that the immediate answer is wrong. Men do go knight- 
erranting to this day, not in Corsica nor with guns in 
their bands, but in England, in the streets of London or 
Manchester, in their own suburban villas. Men give up 
peace and comfort and money for their ideals, ideals often 
with so little of the glorious about them that to the rest 
of the world, if it sees them at all, they seem trivial or 
even ridiculous. 

Life is so complicated, so various, that both Mr. Quiller* 
Couch and Mr. Arnold Bennett are telling the truth about 
it; and he would be a hardy generaliser who declared 
that one view had more of truth in it than the other, that 
either embraced more of actual humanity than the other. 
The answer to the question, which of the two it is better 
for men and women to contemplate, is so obvious that we 
leave it unstated. There are works—like Man and, Super¬ 
man —which shock us for our good : by forcing us to re¬ 
consider our grounds, they shake us from facile acquies¬ 
cence into reasoned faith. “ Whom God hath joined-” 

is not one of these. 

We have refrained from touching on the relative merits 
of the two books as works of art. The comparison would 
be hardly fair. Mr. Quiller-Couch has something of the 
breadth, the enthusiasm, the high faith, above all the 
humour of genius. Mr. Bennett is only very clever. 


THE PASSING OF THE GODS 

Time and the Gods. By Lord Dunsany. Illustrations by 
S. H. Sime. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 

Lord Dunsany's “ The Gods of Pegana ” (which was 
noticed in the Academy of March 17, 1906) was an essay 
in a new style. “ Time and the Gods” is written exactly 
on the same lines as its predecessor, but it is about four 
times as long. This, which might be called the second of 
the Sacred Books of Pegana, contains little or no dogma, 
but is full of suggestions, questionings and the echo of 
dim tradition. The principal elements in the theogony of 
Pegana having been treated seriatim in the first book, 
here may be read the story of certain minor and local 
deities, even of some rivals of the gods of old, and of many 
men who sought after unattainable knowledge. Several 
pleasing and picturesque examples of the mythus are to be 
found, as in ‘‘The Coming of the Sea," “ A Legend of the 
Dawn,” “ When the Gods Slept,” and “The Relenting of 
Sarnidac.” The author shows us again his lightness of 
touch both in humour and pathos, his genial and tolerant 
satire; but at the same time his mood has suffered a 
change since he first wrote of his gods. He is more 
serious, more speculative and less joyful. He probes 
deeper into ultimate questions, but seems almost to insist 
that nothing can be tound, so frequently recurring is the 
note of failure. The united experience of the seekers 
would point only to this : that the questions What ? and 
Why ? will for ever remained unanswered, and that all 
beings, gods and men alike, look forward to an end of 
everything. For as the life of the worlds is but the game 
of the gods, so the gods themselves are but pieces in the 
game played by Fate and Chance ; while Time, though he 
is called 'the servant of the gods, remembers more than 
they can remember; he has had other masters before 
them and is like to have others after them. He has seen 
them grow old, but they have not seen him change. They 
are afraid of Time, for he has overthrown Sardathrion, 
their city of pleasure, which they thought should stand 
lor ever: 

And a new cry went wailing through the twilight, the lament of 
the gods for their dream-city, crying: 

Tears may not bring again Sardathrion. 

But this the gods may do who have seen, and seen with unrelent¬ 
ing eyes, the sorrows of ten thousand worlds—the gods may 
weep for thee. 

Tears may not bring again Sardathrion. 
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Believe it not, Sardathrion, that ever thy go is sent this doom to 
thee; he that hath overthrown thee shall overthrow thy 
gods. 

And in what way Time shall overthrow the gods is 
suggested in another part of the book, where a prophet is 
foretelling to a king the last journey which he slri l take: 

At last thou shalt come to a grey place filled with mist, with grey 
shapes standing before it which are altars, and from the altars rise 
small red flames from dying fires that scarce illumine the mist. . . . 
These are the altars of the people's faith, and the dimes are the 
worship of men. . . . And in tnat place the gods of Old are nearly 
deaf for the prayers of men grow few, they are nigh blind because the 
fires bum low upon the altars of men s faith, and they are very 
cold . . . 

Yes, it is written that a time shall come when the gods, 
having no more worship, shall be gods no more. But there 
are some lowhom the resulting freedom and disenchantment 
make no appeal. Hear the words of the chief prophet of 
the only temple left in the world. He had a vision of 
gods leaving the world: he saw them climbing up a steep 
hill, and when they reached the summit they did not take 
the road leading down again into the valley beyond, but 
“went straight on and upward, striding as they strode 
before, as though the hill had not ended nor the road 
dipped.” And he called to the gods, uttering a despairing 
prayer to them to remiin: 

O gods, rob not the earth of the dim hush that bangs around all 
Your temples, bereave not all the world of old romance, take not the 
glamour from the moonlight nor tear the wonder out of the white 
mists in every land j for, O ye gods of the childhood of the world, 
when You have left the earth You shall have taken the mystery from 
the sea and all its glory from antiquity, and You shall have wrenched 
out hope from the dim future. There shall be no strange cries at 
night time half understood, nor songs in the twilight, and the whole 
of the wonder shall have died with last year's flowers in little gardens 
or hill slopes leading south; for with the gods must go the enchant¬ 
ment of the plains and all the magic of dark woods, and something 
shall be lacking from the quiet of early dawn. . . . One strain of 
mus.c, one song, one line of poetry and one kiss, and a memory of one 
pool with rushes, and each one the best, shall the gods take to whom 
the best belongs, when the gods go. . . . The children of earth must 
now carry their prayers to empty shrines and around empty shrines 
must rest at last. 

The passing away of the gods—the waning of men's 
imagination and desire for poetry—is one theme which 
gives a note of melancholy to the book, and the futility of 
the attempt to solve ultimate problems is another. For 
the disillusionment is twofold. There is nothing gained 
by investigation to compensate for the loss of the beauty 
ot ancient myth and worship. Those wise men who will 
not attend to the priests making the sign of the priests 
and the prophets making the sign of the prophets, but go 
on an independent search for knowledge, have but scant 
reward. They may gain the calm which comes when it is 
realised that further questioning is useless, but that calm 
must be reached through the sorrow of search. And ‘‘it 
is well that the sorrow of search cometh only to the wise, 
for the wise are very few." Some seekers who journey 
forth to find the truth are smitten by the gods: perhaps 
they are those who are actuated more by curiosity than 
by strength of character. One who had grown very old 
and spent his life in the search found what he called the 
Ultimate God, when one day he looked beyond and saw 
other gods, and, behold, they were the gods of Old from 
whom he had started: it may be that he was too prone to 
desire change. Another travelled perseveringly along the 
road to wisdom, and on the way he passed three thousand 
temples, in each of which were priests calling out that 
their temple was at the end of the road. But he 
travelled on to the utter end, where he found there was a 
great gulf, and at the bottom of the gulf “one small god 
crept, no bigger than a hare, whose voice came crying in 
the cold ‘ I know not.’ ” And this seeker could not bear 
the knowledge he had gained, for “ he that had travelled 
to the End fled backwards for a great distance till he 
came to temples again”; and he entered one and lay 
down on a couch. And when an old priest came to him 
and said: “ This is the End of Wisdom,” lie answered that 
it was very peaceful and that it was indeed the End. 
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THE HYMN OF SAFPHO 
TO APHRODITE 

Rainbow-throned immortal one, Aphrodite, 

Child of Zeus, spell-weaver, I bow before thee— 

Harrow not my spirit with anguish, mighty 
Queen, I implore thee 1 

Nay, come hither, even as once thou, bending 
Down from far to hearken my cry, didst hear me, 

From thy Father’s palace of gold descending 
Drewest anear me 

Chariot-wafted : far over midnight-sleeping 
Earth, thy fair fleet sparrows, thiough cloudland riven 
Wide by multitudinous wings, came sweeping 
Down from thine heaven, 

Swiftly came: thou, smiling with those immortal 
Lips and star-eyes, Blessed One, smiling me-ward, 
Said’st, “ What ails thee ?—wherefore uprose thy crying 
Calling me thee-ward ? 

Say for what boon most with a frenzied longing 
Yearns thy soul—say whom shall my glamour chaining 
Hale thy love’s thrall, Sappho—-and who is wronging 
Thee with disdaining ? 

Who avoids thee soon shall be thy pursuer : 

Ay, the gift-rejecter the giver shall now be: 

Ay, the loveless now shall become the wooer, 

Scornful shalt thou be 1 ” 

Once again come 1 Come, and my chains dissever, 
Chains of heart-ache ! Passionate longings rend me— 
Oh fulfil theip ! Thou in the strife be ever 
Near, to defend me ! 

Arthur S. Way. 


KUGyE SCRIPTORIS 

VII.—COMPENSATIONS 

Few perhaps realise the range of the Law of Compensa¬ 
tion, as it works through terrestrial lilc, bringing unex¬ 
pected things to pass, creating blessings innumerable, and 
evolving good out of evil. The area through which it 
operates is at once personal, social, and cosmic. A man 
suffers from deafness, but what a mass of spoken folly he 
does not hear! Another laments his loss of memory, but 
“ the gone-thing was to go.” It is only buried, and is certain 
to come again from the crypts ; for nothing ever dies, 
and all thines reappear. We as seldom note the “ blessings 
of forgetfulness,” as we realise the “sweet uses of adver¬ 
sity” ; and when the things that once brought anxiety or 
produced irritation have fled, they need never return with 
their old surroundings. To the wise in heart life’s gains 
are equal to its losses. We all know that both youth and 
age have “compensations” denied to those who are in 
“ the midtime of their years.” If we are debarred by 
sickness from the full exercise of our adult powers, less is 
expected from us ; while we are exempted from much of the 
routine, and from many of the trivialities of work. 


Then again, how often we seem to ourselves to succeed, 
when we really do not. The wheels of intellectual and 
moral life seem to move swiftly, without friction or arrest. 
But to what does this fleet movement amount ? It is 
often like the toil of Sisyphus, rolling uphill the marble 
block that slipped from his hands; or the doom inflicted 
on the daughters of the Grecian king, who poured water 
everlastingly into a vessel full of holes. What is success ? 
When we think we have reached it, we are often furthest 
from it; and, contrariwise, when we imagine we have 
failed, we are often nearest to attainment. Some of us 
seem to achieve habitually ; others of us never to accom¬ 
plish anything. But “ who knoweth what is good for a 
man in this life”? It is almost a commonplace to 
say that things which seemed unbearable in prospect— 
fraught even with ruin—are seen in retrospect to have 
been blessings in disguise; their “compensations” have 
been so numerous. 

Another instance. In a life of poverty—and poverty 
(as all know) is a relative term—there are many wants to 
be endured ; but, on the other hand, there is less expected 
of us, and less to distract or allure. Confined to a small 
house, the life led within it may be consolidating and 
expanding, more than it often does in the mansions of the 
rich. I have known of a happier and more refined 
existence spent in a two-roomed cottage than in the 
manor-house to which it belonged. It is very easy for 
cultivated men and women to be over-housed; and there 
are few things more disquieting than the multitudinous 
attention they are then called to give to“ trifles light as air.” 
These sometimes distract the rich, because of the very size 
of their abodes, and the number of those who serve in 
them. What can be more embarrassing, or depressing, 
than the feeling that we cannot make a fruitful use of 
the things that we possess ? 

Take now a wider outlook, and this golden thread of 
“ Compensation "will bescen to run through all mundane 
life, and the changes that occur in it. Institutions seem 
threatened with disaster, simply because they are growing; 
and from the continuous operation of the law of evolution, 
which is one of change. The constitution of a Country, 
its Church, its Seats of Learning, its municipal Institu¬ 
tions, its Trade, its relationship to other Lands, seem at 
times to be approaching a crisis, or to be tottering to a 
fall. It is merely a swing of the pondulum, which is a 
sign of life. Only what is dead and motionless is exempt 
from change. In a scientific age like the present, the lament 
is often heard: “ We have no Poets now, none at least like 
the mighty ones of old ; and we have po Seers, with pro¬ 
phetic speech to guide their fellow men.” But all that has 
happened, or is now happening, is merely a transformation, 
a re-creation, evolution. The noble Science we now have 
—larger, richer, more fruitful than ever before—is the 
outcome of what has been maturing for generations. 
And Poetry is not dead, and will never dte. It is 
only ripening for a new and a mighty outburst. The 
twentieth century will assuredly rejoice in the work of 
poets now unborn, but greater perhaps than any that 
the world has known. And it will produce new kinds 
of poetic vision. Why should it not be so ? Poetry nobler 
than that of Lucretius, with Darwin’s wisdom interwoven, 
and working through it as a leaven more perfectly than 
it did even in Tennyson’s verse, rising to an ‘idealism 
finer than Plato’s, and more glorious than that of Dante 
or Wordsworth. And why should we not have still richer 
Music in days to come, rivalling Beethoven; and loftier 
Art than has ever yet been evolved; although, perhaps, 
we cannot expect to have finer Architecture, or Sculpture ? 
Anyhow, “ Compensations” for temporary loss are sure to 
come : and they are even now working their w'ay forward, 
in subconscious channels. 

The realisation of this “Law of Compensations,” which 
operates so wonderfully and beneficently—as the systole 
and diastole of the world's experience—is one of the best 
antidotes to depression. It breeds contentment, and pro¬ 
duces calm. As an artisan said the other day, “ It’l all 
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swing round again, frettin’ ain't no use ”; or, as the 
noblest of our poefs wrote: 

God's in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world. 

Spectator ab extra. 


PROFESSOR FINCIvEL SMYTH S 
SECOND VOLUME* 

Massive before us, for not less massive review, there lies 
at last the second of Professor Finckel-Smyth’s volumes 
on the century wherein (we verily believe) be lives more 
traly than in his own—the Twentieth; and even at a 
carsory glance it becomes apparent that the two sections 
of its contents (the Century considered Locomotionally 
and Architecturally—Domestic) are not so entirely un¬ 
related as might, to an observer less penetrating than our 
Professor, have appeared. We hope to make this plain in 
the course of oar review. 

As there are some hills by comparison with which others 
rank as mere valleys, so obstacles that to another would 
be insuperable become to Professor Finckel-Smyth verit¬ 
able assistances. Let us for a moment consider the mental 
divestiture that must be made before there can be begun 
the reconstruction of an age so remote as that of which 
the Professor writes. In the first place, they of that far-off 
dawning of history had navies and armies, but no aery ; 
consequently, the familiar lofty flights of staging of our 
own streets, whereat, ns at an aerial dock, we are taken 
up and deposited when we pay oar calls, and our modern 
Khatapalasons collect and discharge their freight, were as 
yet within the limbo that precedes discovery. These 
ancient cities, again, were lighted by one or another of 
the forms of direct incandescence, and not, as ours, dephlo- 
gisticaMy. In the dynamic production of electricity and 
the practical control of its forces they of that age were 
not entirely ignorant (witness those chariots, or motor-cars, 
scythe-axled, wherein they followed their Boadiceas to 
battle, examined by the Professor in the section “ Van- 
guard”); but of thermal electricity they knew nothing. 
These are but the more obvious of the disembarrassments 
that the Professor had to effect before it became possible 
for bim to establish conclusively, in the brilliant passage 
pp. 405-450, that the deities of these ancient folk, their 
Daimler, and Panhard, and Levassor, were systematically 
oblated with sacrifices of human blood. 

Nevertheless, not in every paiticular do we see eye to 
eye with the Professor, and leave is taken to question 
more than one difficult point. It is true that the Pro¬ 
fessor has settled once for all the hotiy-contested question 
whether, in the year 1906, the wild tribe of the Colquhouns 
did or did not remain unshakeable in their refusal to 
abandon, for whomsoever, those peculiar places of their 
abode, their little wooden huts ; but it is disconcerting to 
find, in the self-same chapter, so erroneous an elucidation 
of the word “ diggings ” as that which the Professor, pre¬ 
sumably, expects us to swallow. Let us, without going 
further into the matter, state that the terra was not 
British at all, but Austrian. Not the Britons but the 
Ucsterrichcn, dug in the sand those holes wherein their 
heads reposed, leaving unhoused the rest of their persons. 
Nor can we accept without reserve the Professor’s state¬ 
ment that the Bodegas in which so many of that day spent 
a great part of their lives were hung with bells'at the 
angles (surely the Professor confounds these with the 
Pagodas, or Khodopaean shrines wherein were dispensed 
“ ices and soda ” ?), nor that a permanent official, the 
chukka-ratU, was kept to cast the tenants houseless on the 
pavement at a certain hour of the night. With the Pro- 
lessor’s definition of the black-list we in the main agree; 


* The review of vol. i. appeared in the Academy of June 9,1906. 
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but let Professor Finckel-Smyth note that the Eiffel Tower 
was not an edifice, bat a lemonade: 

But we must pass to a more important matter, the 
consideration of the period of domestic building, proper 
with which is associated the name of its inventor, G6ree. 
And we must remember that when G<$r6e laid the founda¬ 
tions of his fame (the phrase is singularly inapt, but let 
it pass), half-timbering had not yet been imitated in 
poker-work, stuccoed fronts were not yet elaborately 
jewelled (see sub-sect. “ bijou-residence ”), and that the 
quaint gasometer had not been deflowered of its construc¬ 
tional parts to furnish the iron chimney-lie. The discovery 
of these things is Gerde’s title to fame. His, too, is the 
credit of the discovery of the essential relationship be¬ 
tween the villa and the means of speedy locomotion in 
the opposite direclkm—for those .to whom Geree’s ornate¬ 
ness spoke with no unamphibological voice were adver¬ 
tised of the means of escape in the words: ten minutes 
from tram (q. v.). Of this period Professor Finckel-Smyth 
writes in tracts of glowing prose. Even of its names he 
has lovingly compiled a bibliography, and we see again 
the Rosedcnes, the Ingle Neuks, the Wee Nesties, and the 
“ Doctor’s Drives" that had their culmination in the 
Elysiums of Balham and Hither Green. And on this 
account alone we ought to felicitate ourselves that, in the 
vast apotheck and storehouse of the Professor’s know¬ 
ledge, some trace of these is preserved ; for the paper of 
their plans has long outlived them, and they have for ages 
been as Tyre and Sidon. 

G6ree strove after an impossible ideal. The dream that 
lay at the back of that daring mind was that the wall , 
already so mitigated as to be little barrier to the passage 
of sound, should be so demateriahsed that neither shonld 
it hinder the operation of the function of sight. He 
grasped the truth that the perfect wall is no wail at all— 
rather an abstract relationship, an intangible coherence of 
parts, or rather not of parts, but of the astral idea of parts 
... we know not how to put it unless we were as great 
a mystic as he. And his failure quite to accomplish this 
brings us to the next great epoch of which Professor 
Finckel-Smyth treats. 

And here, in this epoch of Glass, we follow the Professor 
willy-nilly, step by step, as he unfolds, as a tale of Arabian 
magic is unfolded, the dazeliag splendour in which the 
era culminated—the glory of Glasshouse Street. Here 
criticism is silenced ; and we see afar off this shining 
realm, thronged with those forefathers of ours whom we 
have now come to know so well, each clothed in his jag 
(see vol. i. Sumptuary), his peacherino on his arm, and 
countless other jags and peacherinos, half of them broke to 
the wide (cricketers these), the other half their attendant 
officers of the sponge, be-mirrored and reduplicated in the 
lustrous wonder 1 Well may our Professor exclaim: 
“ Pschorr! ” and in a rapturous passage evoke Gunbrinus 
himself, Spirit of that Glassy Grove, gherkin-garlanded, 
spaten-braued, schnitzel-crowned, and sceptred with the 
mystic Wurst!—Ogee, Finckel-Smyth, Ogee ! 

But already our allocation of space is filled, and con¬ 
sideration ot the means of locomotion of the age must be 
left to a future paper. 

G. F. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

ON A POEM BY WORDSWORTH 

One of the strangest of those works in which the author 
builded better than he knew, is surely Wordsworth’s 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” According to the 
writer himself: 

the poem rests entirely upon two recollections of childhood: one, that 
of a splendour in the objects of sense which lias passed away ; and the 
other, an indisposition to bend to the Jaw of death as applying to our 
own particular case. 
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But how plain and obvious in conception the poem 
would have been, had this been all upon which it was 
founded I Blake would not then have wept for joy on 
hearing it read, and Mr. JohnMorley would not have con¬ 
demned it as “ contrary to notorious fact, experience and 
truth.” As a matter of history, the ode consists of two 
sets of verses composed at different periods and on 
different subjects. The earlier composition, in which 
Wordsworth laments that the pristine indomitableness 
and irradiancy of his soul are gone, is a simple, beautiful 
lyric with which many reflective men of middle age would 
sympathise. On the other hand, the later work in which 
he inquires into the circumstances of that mysterious fall 
in the nature of man which takes place in the passage 
from adolescence to maturity, 

The Youth ... is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended : 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day— 

is a philosophic poem to the idea of which even writers 
inclined to mysticism sometimes object. Dr. W. R. Inge, 
for instance, says in his “ Studies of English Mys tics: ” 

There seems to be no reason why, as we get older, we should recede 
further from knowledge of Divine truth. The natural exhilaration of 
spirits, which in the child is stimulated by fresh air and fine weather, 
is in most cases hardly worthy to be called a splendid vision ; and the 
light of common day into which it is said to fade, is, after all, the light 
of mature intelligence and ripe experience. 

As a matter of fact, Wordsworth penetrated into depths 
of the human soul which no man of science of his age 
could plumb, and with an incomparable insight which few 
of his critics even now appreciate. He did not, perhaps, 
throw any new light on the question of a future existence, 
but he illuminated one of the most obscure matters of 
psychology, and his point of view, moreover, has been 
adopted by many of the advanced psychologists of the 
modern school. Dr. Stanley Hall, for instance, who seems 
to be ignorant of his work, has recently developed in a 
remarkable study of “Adolescence" the main idea of the 
“ Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” Men are only 
dwarfs standing on the shoulders of their former selves. 
Children are the real intellectual giants. 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

into the world. Our individual soul is then infor med by 
the over-soul of the race, and in its subliminal regions 
there abide those recollections of prior states of ex istence, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet the master light of all our being. 

Our intelligence is not the highest of our faculties. The 
grand powers of human life are those deep feelings and 
those flashes of insight and imagination in which the 
experiences of countless generations of men are conserved 
and expressed. In adolescence we enter into the glorious 
inheritance of the human mind and expand our nature 
almost to the general capacity of humanity. Youth is a 
period of divine madness. Powers of extinct races of 
men revive in the soul, and excite in it a hunger for those 
infinite adventures of the spirit in which the human faculties 
were first deployed and tempered. The young mind is all 
compact of fancy. As the childish instinct of imitation 
develops into a poetic power, it finds in the world of 
reverie a theatre in which its vague, confused aspira¬ 
tions and desires obtain scope and utterance, force and 
definition. Ah, the vehemence, the range, and the versa¬ 
tility of adolescent imagination! Genius itself is only 
a remnant of the imaginative power of youth: 

Mighty Prophet 1 Seer blest 1 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find; 

In darkness lost, tte darkness of the grave . . . 


Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life. 

In entering upon the business of existence we commonly 
make a very bad bargain. For a smattering of practical 
sense and a few comfortable conventions we barter away 
our plasticity of mind and ardour of soul. The man who 
becomes a genius is more prudent. He elects to obtain 
by slow and difficult experience the knowledge which we 
acquire lightly and dearly at second-hand. The result is 
that we narrow and impoverish our nature by confiding 
in the dictates of our calculating and analytical under¬ 
standing, while he preserves much of the youthful fulness 
and power of imagination in which the over-soul of the 
race manifests itself. This is the idea that underlies the 
great poems in which Wordsworth relates the history of 
his own spiritual growth. In order to show that the man 
of genius is a person who retains in maturity the splendid 
vision of his younger days, the poet generally and rightly 
keeps to the facts of his proper experience. He does not, 
however, do so entirely in the “ Ode on Intimations of 
Immorality,” and it is, perhaps, due to this that he there 
falls into an error which, happily, he corrects in another 
work. In the ode he appears to attribute to the child the 
immensity of soul which is more particularly the property 
of youth. But in the second book of the “ Prelude ” he 
confesses that it was not until his seventeenth year that 
he had the mystic vision of the universe which he describes 
in the most famous of his shorter pieces. 

Among men, as among animals, a prolonged adolescence 
is the mark of a high position in the scale of nature. No 
doubt, the desire to enter into every sort of experience, to 
give to one’s soul every sort of shape, may end in a refined 
form of epicureanism such as that to which Pater seemed 
at one time to be inclined. And no doubt, the aspiration 
to develop one’s individuality in every possible direction 
may end in a subtle form of egotism such as that which 
is sometimes imputed to Goethe. These, however, are 
merely an exaggeration of certain characteristics of the 
young mind at the expense of others. It is the heart of 
youth which keeps its intellect open to fresh influences 
and prompt to new adventures. Youth is multifarious in 
its interests because it is catholic in its sympathies. The 
source of its inexhaustible strength lies in the ardency 
and liberality of its emotions. It is the impairment in 
later life of these qualities that makes manhood a finished 
and finite stage of growth from which no Uebennensch will 
ever be evolved. Youth, however, with its plasticity and 
breadth of soul is a possible point of departure for the 
evolution of a type of man with a nature richer and 
larger than ours, and of this crowning race every man of 
genius 

whose even-balanced soul 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 

Business could not make dull, nor passion wild, 


is a forerunner. 


Edward Wright. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be “ Leonardo da Vinci,” by 
Professor C. J. Holmes.] 


FICTION 


Women and the West. By Charles Marriott. (Nash, 6s.) 

These stories in their collected form are dedicated to 
Ouida, and in a little letter of thanks that is printed in 
front of them Ouida points out that the short story 
requires many qualities in the writer, above all force, self- 
restraint and simplicity; and she adds that Mr. Marriott 
possesses these in no indifferent measure. With this we 
are ready to agree, for we admire and enjoy his work ; but, 
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if we were asked to define what we most enjoy and admire, 
we should say that in the first place he has ideas. He 
never writes anybody’s story. His material is his own 
before he uses it, and whatever he produces bears the 
hall-mark of his subtle mind. We believe that, if he 
honestly tried for a month, he could not write anything 
that was stale in thought, stale in character and phrase. 
He has, too, the distinction of nature that separates the 
tragic in life from an accidental sordidness of circumstance. 
He can show you a soul’s ordeal in a slovenly kitchen, in 
a small general shop, in the body of a poor old Cornish 
woman with a dirty skin and an undeniable moustache. 
He is at his best, we think, in Cornwall and with Cornish 
fishermen. Take the portrait of Renowden in “ The 
Ferry.” It is the second paragraph of the story, and, as 
it goes on, the reader feels more and more that Renowden 
is hardly distinguishable from the beautiful setting in 
which Mr. Marriott places him, a setting of sea and cloud 
and violet haze where “ the island of Porthia, purple and 
unsubstantial, lay upon the water like a jewelled dragon 
yearning out to an unattainable star.” What actually 
happens to Renowden seems not to matter much. He is 
there, as integral a part of the picture as the sky and the 
rush-grown hillocks and the long white rollers racing in 
unbroken succession over a flat beach. The whole land¬ 
scape and the man with it are Cornwall. Indeed, we warn 
any one who loves the Duchy and cannot be there to avoid 
these stories, for they cast a spell. All through many of 
them there are the sight and the sound of Cornish seas. 

The Beloved. Vagabond. By William J. Locke. (Lane, 6s.) 
Mr. Locke has done much good and interesting work; 
but he has done nothing to approach the quality of “ The 
Beloved Vagabond." The book is a little masterpiece, 
possessed of that exquisite charm and refined simplicity 
which are connected with French writers of the best 
period. There is nothing laboured or far-fetched about 
the work, although infinite pains must go to the attain¬ 
ment of such perfect ease and grace. Not the suspicion 
of a false note occurs in incident, in sentence or in word, 
to mar the music of the story. There is something a little 
daring in the use of an epithet of force in a title—fasci¬ 
nating, beloved, amazing, whatever it may be; when an 
author throws down such a gauntlet, he is often left to 
pick it up himself. But we would fight to the last with 
any one who was procrustean enough to resist the right of 
Paragot to the term, beloved. It is absolutely apt. We 
feel towards him as felt Asticot, the washerwoman’s little 
son whom he made an artist and a gentleman, and who 
writes this life of his mailre; and we realise that the one 
trait that linked together all his strange traits, his shaggy 
strength, his wayward genius, his boastfulness, his wit, his 
wisdom, and all his absurd impulses was just that trait of 
absolute, inexplicable dearness, without which he would 
have been a very unpleasant old fellow. As it is, he is 
supreme; and the book in which he lives is an achieve¬ 
ment worthy to rank with a book as good as “ Le Crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard.” 

The Whip Hand. By Keble Howard. (Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 
Mr. Keble Howard is always pleasant to read; he is 
gentle and kind, and takes up a theme with considerable 
care. He paints the characters of three women, who all 
want the whip-hand of their husbands. Two of the 
husbands revolt, for the sake of the moral. In real life 
they would never have submitted. It is such a gentle 
book that only gentle souls will take its lesson to heart, 
and they do not need it; but it is pleasant reading, the 
characterisation is distinct, and if we do not really 
believe in the incidents we do not disbelieve in the people. 
They are true, and we could meet them every day in 
South Kensington or West Hampstead. It is better to 
meet them in print. 

Burnt Spices. By L. S. Gibson. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 
VittoriaPandelu is a fascinating personality in the flesh, 
but it is her disembodied spirit that in life and after death 


dominates the story and gives it a strange, compelling 
interest. Vittoria loves Christopher Marlowe with all the 
fire of her Southern nature: she fails to detach him from 
the simple Audry, and in revenge sends her spirit to haunt 
his chambers. Christopher suffers much, so terribly 
indeed, that nothing short of exorcism by an expert in 
occult science rids him of the red-haired visitor who has 
brought him to the verge of insanity. There is originality 
in the idea of the story, the characterisation is good, 
and the dialogue always animated. No one who reads the 
first chapter of “ Burnt Spices ” will willingly put it down 
until the absorbing tale is finished. 

The Young Daps of Admiral Quilliam. By F. Norreys Connell. 

(Blackwood, os.) 

An old man who yarns about his youth is prone to 
garrulity, and old Quilliam, for all his charm and gusto, is 
no exception. He is a little garrulous, and inclined to 
repeat and underline his old jokes. But then his young 
days were notable days. By the time he was ten he had 
punched the nose of Napoleon Buonaparte, stood by the 
great Nelson on the deck of the Victory at Trafalgar, and 
met and loved Pientje to whom he remained for ever 
faithful. He is an amusing young dog—a chip, as they 
say, of the old block. He will set many a boy’s mouth 
watering for the chance of a tithe of his adventures, and 
a rightly minded uncle should read and laugh over 
Quilliam’s doings before inscribing Quilliam's book with 
the name of his pet nephew. 

Counsel$ of the Night. By Lucas Cleeve. (Unwin, 6s.) 

Lucas Cleeve adds a new terror to life in this story, which 
might be more appropriately entitled “ Disturbers of 
the Night." She suggests that a man may commit a 
murder, and his son reconstruct it in dreams, with all its 
horror and detail; his son again inherit the dream, and 
so carry on the disturbance of domestic peace to the third 
generation. Three times over the tragedy of George Morris's 
death is acted for us, without damage except to pillows 
and nerves ; at the fourth repetition an accident happens 
to somebody, and the moon looks on “ languidly, patheti¬ 
cally, curiously, coldly interested.” Dorothy Merivale 
was unlucky; but it was certainly not nice of her to 
discuss with her son the possibility that his father was a 
murderer. Believers in dreams, who love a well-sustained 
mystery, wiil enjoy this story, but they must be prepared 
to find it written in rather slovenly English, and with 
occasional lapses from good taste. 


FINE ART 

PROFESSOR CLAUSEN’S LECTURES 

The second volume of Professor Clausen’s lectures, 
“Aims and Ideals in Art” (Methuen, 5s. net), is an 
appropriate supplement to the first series. His earlier 
lectures were in the nature of a general survey of the 
field open to modern artists; the later instalment is 
devoted to showing how that field may best be cultivated. 
It may be said at once that the author has done his work 
exceedingly well. The book is one which every practising 
artist, old or young, might read with profit, if only for one 
quality which Professor Clausen possesses to an uncommon 
degree. 

That quality is balance of mind. Many books written 
of recent years show more profound scholarship, a few, 
perhaps, more decisive insight, not one, I think, has dealt 
with the problems of modern painting with quite the same 
impartiality. The author's training and personal prefer¬ 
ences in painting mark him as the admirer of the Impres¬ 
sionists, yet he is just to Raphael and Ingres; while 
appreciating Velasquez, he does not find it necessary to 
depreciate Watts. 

Take for example his estimate of Impressionism; of the 
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modern perception of light and the open-air painting 
founded upon it. Though he himself practises this very 
foi m of art he is no bigot, but recognises frankly that the 
method has its limits, that it is quite unsuited to many 
subjects, and that even in its own peculiar field of land¬ 
scape it loses much beauty which workers on the Old Master 
tradition obtained. To the Old Masters he is equally just. 
Velasquez and the great Venetians, Rembrandt and 
Raphael, have each their due meed of appreciation (their 
painting is not perhaps quite so much ait -premier coup as 
he seems to assume), but their respective technical 
qualities are reviewed, as they should be reviewed, in 
strict relation to their subject-matter. The point is one 
on which it is impossible to lay too much stress in these 
days, when every school and group of painters or critics 
has a tendency to cram its chosen formula of pigment and 
brushwork down the throat of every body else, regardless 
of their hearers’ personal preferences. That the Form of 
art must be in harmony with its Matter—in reality the 
first or almost the first principle a young artist should 
acquire—seems nowadays almost the last thing a man 
learns, if, indeed, he ever learns it. 

On one point alone do I venture to question the sound¬ 
ness of Professor Clausen’s conclusions, and that is upon 
the question of design. He doubts the practical useful¬ 
ness of any rules of design. Now, bitter personal experi¬ 
ence as well as the examination of many thousand modern 
paintings has convinced me that designs do not for 
mostol us rise up in the mind’s eye perfectly spaced and 
complete. They may seem definite and emphatic enough 
for a slight sketch, but the test of making a serious pic¬ 
ture usually proves too much for our first imperfect 
conceptions. Either we have to let our designs go out 
knowing them to be incomplete, or we have to recast and 
remould them with infinite labour, till they express our 
idea both emphatically and pictorially without either 
surplusage or emptiness. 

Some such process of recasting has been a habit even 
with the most gifted designers, as their sketches and 
studies prove; it is,.I believe, an absolute necessity lor 
most serious artists. Why, then, should we deny the 
usefulness of mechanical aids in supplying missing links 
in the chain of our composition ? To detect the failings 
of a design by the help of some technical precept men¬ 
tioned.by Hogarth or Sir Joshua or in Burnet's ponderous 
compendium is quite a different thing from inventing a 
design by rules. Such analysis grows more and more 
instinctive as the eye and the mind learn to work together, 
till in the end the process cannot differ very much from 
Rossetti's theory of "fundamental brain work’’ which 
the author so heartily endorses. The Uurii piolably is 
that Professor Clausen makes little account of the mathe¬ 
matics ol design, because lie himself is so fortunate as to 
stand in no need ot them. 

_ C. J. Holmes. 


THE ECLECTIC AT LARGE 

In “The Education of an Artist” (A. and C. Black) 
Mr. Lewis Hind has invented a new kind of art criticism, 
a pleasing blend of the Morelli narrative (minus the: scien¬ 
tific method) and Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. He con¬ 
trives a young man, ignorant like the Russian, Lermoliev, 
who receives certain artistic impressions faithfully re¬ 
corded by Mr. Hind and visualised for the reader in a 
series of engaging half-tone illustrations. The hero’s name 
is itself suggestive—Claude Williamson Shaw. By the end 
of the book he is nearly as learned as Mr. Claude 
Phillips; he might edit a series of art-books with 
all the skill of Dr. Williamson; and his power of 
racy criticism is r.igh akin to that of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. You can hardly escape the belief that 
these three immortals came from the north and 
south, gathered as unto strife, breathed upon his mouth 
and filled his bedy—with ideas; Mr, Hind supplying the 
life. But this is not so. The ideas are all Mr. Hind’s, 


and the godfathers only supplied the name. What a 
name it is. to be sure! It recalls one of Ibsen’s plays. 
“ Claude Williamson Shaw was a miner’s son—a Cornish 
miner’s son, as you know, or perhaps you didn’t know. 
He was always wanting plein-air." Some one ought 
to say that in the book, but I most say it in¬ 
stead. At all events, Mr. Hind nearly always refers 
to him by his three names, and every one must 
think of him in the same way. Otherwise side issues 
will intrude themselves—thoughts of other things and 
people. “O Captain Shaw, type of true love kept under” is 
not inapposite because Claude Williamson Shaw fell in kve 
with a lady who in a tantalising manner became a religious 
in one of the strictest Orders, the rules of which were duly 
set forth in old three-volume novels ; and that is the only 
conventional incident in the book. C. W. S., although 
he trains for painting, is admitted by Mr. Hind to be quite 
a bad artist. Apart, therefore, from the admirable criticism 
which is the main feature of the book, it shows great 
courage on the part of the inventor, great saciifice, to admit 
that C. W. S. teas a failure as an artist. Bad artists, 
however, are always nice people. I do not say that the 
reverse is true. Indeed, I know many good and even 
great artists who are charming, but I never met a 
thoroughly inferior painter (without any promise either of 
a future or a past) who was not irresistible socially. This 
accounts for some of the elections at the Royal Academy, 
I believe : and for the pictures on the walls of your friends 
whose taste you know to be impeccable. There is more 
kindness, more recognition of bad art in England than 
the Tate Gallery gives us any idea of. 

I know that the Chantrey Trustees were deprived of the 
only possible excuse for their purchases by the finding of 
Lord Lytton’s Commission, but I, for one, shall always 
think of them as kindly men with a fellow-feeling for 
incompetence, who would have bought a work by Claude 
Williamson Shaw if an opportunity had presented itself. 
I have sometimes tried to imagine what the pictures of 
invented artists in fiction or drama were really like. I fear 
they were ail dreadful performances. I used to imagine 
that Oswald Avling was a sort of Segantini, but something 
he says in the play convinced me that he was a sort of 
Verboekhoven. Then Thackeray’s Ridley must have been 
a terrible Philistine; a sort of Sir John Gilbert. Poor 
Basil Hallward's death was no great )o?s to art, I surmise ; 
his portrait of Dorian Gray, Esq., from all accounts was 
not unlike the miraculous picture exhibited iu Bond 
Street a short while ago. 1 am not surprised that its 
owner, whose taste improved, I suspect, with advancing 
years, destroyed it in the ordinary course after reading 
something by Mr. D. S. MacColl. It is distinctly stated 
that Dorian took in the Saturday Review ! Erenhofer, 
Hippolite Schimier and Leon de Lora were probably 
chocolate box artists of the regular second-empire type. 
Theobald, we know from Mr. Henry James, was a man of 
ideas who could not carry out his intentions. It must 
have been an exquisite memory of Theobald's failures 
which made Pater, when he wished to contrive an im¬ 
aginary artistic personality, take Watteau, as being some 
one in whose achievements you can believe. No literary 
artist can persuade us into admiring pictures w r hich never 
existed, though an artist can reconstruct from literature 
a picture which has perished, as vve know from the 
Calumny of Apelles, by Botticelli. It was, therefore, w'ise to 
make Claude Williamson Shaw a failure as a painter. In 
accordance with my iu!e he was an excellent fellov, 
nearly as charming as his author, and better company 
in a picture-gallery it would be difficult to find. And you 
cannot visit picture-galleries with every friend; you re¬ 
quire a sympathetic personality. It is the Claude—the 
Claude Phillips in lnm which I like best; the Dr. Williamson 
I rather suspect. I mean that wdien he was at Messrs. 
Chepstow the publisher, he must have mugged up some 
of the real Dr. Williamson’s art publications. Whether 
in the Louvre or National Gallery, or in Italian towns, he 
always goes for the right thing. Sometimes you wish,he 
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would make a mistake. Bad artists, oi course, are often 
excellent judges of old pictures, and make excellent dealers, 
and I am not denying the instinct of C. W. S., but I 
cannot think it all came so naturally to him as Mr. Hind 
would indicate. 

The reason why Claude Williamson Shaw discovered 
“ that he would not find a true expression of his tempera¬ 
ment” in painting, readersoL this ingenious book will dis¬ 
cover for themselves. Assuming that he had any innate 
talent, I do not think he went about the right way to 
cultivate it. His friend Lund gave him the very worst 
advice, though we are the gainers. It is quite unneces¬ 
sary to go out of England and gaze at a lot of pictures 
of entirely different schools in order to become a 
painter. Gainsborough and our great Norwich artists 
evolved themselves without any foreign study, and there 
was no National Gallery in their days. A second-rate 
Wynants and a doubtful Hobbema seem to have 
been enough to give them hints. It would be tedious 
to mention other examples. The fortunate meeting of 
Zuccarelli and Wilson at Venice is the only instance I 
know, in which foreign travel benefited, at all events an 
English landscape painter. Foreign travel is all very well 
when the artist has grown up. Paris is the tomb of English 
art students- M. Bordeaux, who gave Mr. Hind’s hero 
tips in the Atelier, seems to have been as convincing as 
the famous barrel of the same name. Far better will the 
English student be under Mr. Tonks at the Slade; or 
even at the Royal Academy, where, owing to the doctrine of 
contraries, out of sheer rebellion he may become an artist. 
In Paris you learn perfect carpentry but not art, unless 
you are a born artist; but in that case you will be one 
m spite of Paris, not because of it. But if C. W. Shaw 
had been a real painter he would have seen at Venice 
certain Tiepolos which seem to have escaped him, and in 
other parts of Italy certain Caravaggios. Yes, and 
Correggios and Guido Renis, too hastily passed by. He 
was doomed to be a connoisseur. 

Robert Ross. 


MR. HOLLYER’S EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 

Mr. Frederick Hollyer is at once the painter’s friend 
and his most insidious foe. By means of his beautiful 
photographs, showing the very brush marks of the master’s 
painting or reproducing with every value preserved the 
lines and shading of the greatest draughtsmen, the 
painter is able to familiarise himself with masterpieces he 
could not see or only on the rarest occasions. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the artist, what is to him an education is to 
those who should be his patrons a decoration, and Mr. 
Hollyer, while not ceasing to be a benefactor, remains a 
serious and not inconsiderable competitor. In the de¬ 
pression of the modern picture-market, of which we are 
hearing so much, the development of reproductive photo¬ 
graphy is no negligible factor. A courageous faith in art 
matters is not a characteristic of the British householder, 
and he needs courage as well as faith to expend pounds 
on the paintings and gravirgs of the artists who are 
battling, when for fewer shillings he can fill his house 
with reproductions of works by the masters who have won, 
and reproductions which even the discomfited painter 
must acknowledge to be artistic. 

The exhibition of portraits which Mr. Hollyer has lately 
opened at his studio (9 Pembroke Square, Kensington) is 
remarkable whether our standpoint be that of art or 
history. If the former, we find arrayed for us examples 
of masters from Botticelli to Mr. Sargent; if the latter, 
portraits of celebrated men from Chaucer to Mr. VV. 
B. Yeats. Moreover, we may indulge in comparative 
portraiture, contrasting the Carlyle portraits by Watts, 
Whistler and Millais, or the Burns portraits by Nasmyth 
and Skirving. Additional interest is given when 
Mr. Hollyer himself comes into competition and hangs 
his photographs from life alongside his reproductions 
of paintings of his sitters. By mixing so many years 


in the company of artists, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Hollyer has learnt many tricks of the trade, effective 
composition for instance; and by adjusting his focus so as 
to soften all outlines and printing on grained paper he 
secures so pictorial an effect that the layman need feel no 
shame in failing to detect at the first glance which photo¬ 
graphs are from life, which from paintings. 

In an introductory note to the catalogue, Mr. Horace 
Townsend compares Mr. Hollyer’s platiuotypes with the 
mezzotints of the eighteenth century, and claims with 
justice that the photographs have a similar ‘‘velvety 
richness.” We do not quarrel with his assertion that 
‘‘as regards fidelity to the original . . . the photographer 
is superior ” ; but we consider his reasoning unsound and 
his example, Phillips’s WtlliamBlake, unfortunate. Thebest 
mezzotinters and wood-engravers give the “ spirituality 
of expression and delicacy of feature” in the original as 
faithfully as the best photographer. Where the latter 
triumphs over the former is in the preservation of tech¬ 
nique, the graver, as was pointed out in a newspaper 
controversy some few years ago, being forced to substitute 
one surface quality for another, to translate a tone-poem 
into the language of line. Could any engraver preserve 
the brilliant brush-work of Mr. Sargent in his famous 
series of Wertheimer portraits as Mr. Hollyer has done in 
the photographs which form a notable feature of the 
present exhibition ? Nowadays colour is almost the only 
quality which photography cannot give, and therefore 
for the reproduction of drawings it is as perfect a process 
as could be desired. Mr. Hollyer’s Holbein photographs 
are well known, but his ability to give us an absolute 
facsimile is still more astonishingly displayed in the photo¬ 
graph of Macbse’s pencil drawing of Carlyle as a young 
man. If it were framed under glass and hung on the 
wall, we would defy an expert to tell the original from the 
reproduction until he took them down for minute and 
searching examination. To msist on the interest of this 
exhibition would be as superfluous as to comment on the 
value and importance of Mr. Hollyer’s life-work. By his 
reproduction and multiplication ot works precious both as 
historical documents and as masterpieces of art, Mr. 
Hollyer is preserving and safeguarding nine-tenths of 
their value for future generations, and we see no reason 
why his reproductions, especially those on canvas, should 
not last as many hundreds of years as the originals. 


MUSIC 

THE LAST SONATA 

If it be true that the early works of a great man must be 
viewed from a different standpoint from those of one w'ho 
never had a future, it is equally true that we look at the 
last produced of a great chain ot works with different eyes 
from those with which we see even its immediate prede¬ 
cessors. It is not only valued for its own intrinsic beauty 
or greatness, it is hallowed by its position. We notice 
each featuie which shows its relationship with what went 
before; we scan it eagerly for indications as to whither 
its author was tending. Does it suggest that the artist 
was on the eve of some new phase of development into 
which he never fully entered, or docs he show conscious¬ 
ness that in it he was completing, not beginning his work, 
by summing up the old rather than by attempting a new 
departure ? Such are the questions which gather round 
a last work and give it an interest beyond its own, and 
there is no stronger instance of this than the last of 
Beethoven’s thirty-two sonatas. It was something of a 
coincidence that lately two foremost pianists should 
play this sonata at their respective recitals in London on 
the same afternoon. Mr. Mark Hambourg at Queen’s 
Hall and Signor Busoni at Bechstein Hall did so on 
Saturday, October 23 . The occurrence gave to some critics 
an opportunity for comparing the readings of the two, since 
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the performances were not given exactly at the same time. 
As, however, I only heard one performance, I am debarred 
from doing so, even if I wished to. It is rather because so 
many music-loving people have recently heard this sonata 
and because of the special interest attaching to it, that I 
am tempted to discuss it. 

No one is now found to dispute the beauty of this or 
any of the last five piano sonatas which belong to what 
is generally called Beethoven’s third period, but there 
must be very many who wonder why it should call 
forth such statements as: “It is mightiest of the 
mighty,” and “ Musically it is a Colossus,” phrases 
with which programme analysts are apt to confuse 
instead of helping audiences. Having read such remarks 
through first, those who come new to the work—and 
it can only be for such that programme notes are 
written—will be surprised to find that it is a compara¬ 
tively short sonata. It only contains two movements, a 
first in regular sonata form, and a slow movement, an 
“ Arietta ” with variations. Moreover, the first movement 
is remarkably short. The Maestoso introduction is only 
sixteen bars long, and it leads to an Allegro which passes 
with great rapidity, and in which the development 
section, that point of all others where a master is wont 
to reveal himself, is only twenty bars in length. Again, 
the variations in point of ingenuity bear no comparison 
with the set on a Waltz by Diabelli, which he com¬ 
posed probably in the next year, nor has each one 
the individuality of those which end the Sonata in E, 
opus log. And yet these remarks which, unsupported 
by anything but bare statement as to the contents of 
the movements, look so trite and unconvincing, are all 
the same perfectly true. It is an example of the truism 
that it is not the size of the canvas that makes the master¬ 
piece. From each point of view, whether that of expres¬ 
sion or technique (the two are of course really inseparable) 
this sonata is marvellously concentrated. The power of 
the slow introduction cannot fail to impress the most 
casual hearer. Its rhythm is that which Handel used to 
give stateliness to the opening of many an overture, while 
the interval of the diminished seventh, which begins each 
phrase, gives a poignancy to the melody of which Handel 
was incapable. Then the long succession of chords, very 
far away from the key of C minor but converging with 
a beautiful diminuendo to its dominant, has at once a 
wonderful, expressive value, and an architectural use. 
Beethoven never spoke more simply or more truly than in 
the short phrases over a dominant pedal which complete 
this introduction, after which the bass begins to tremble, 
and rising again to a forte ushers in the chief theme of 
the Allegro. 

In writing an analysis of a great work, especially 
a modern work, one is often baffled by the complexity 
of detail, the interweaving of subject with subject, 
to describe which is impossible, but with this sonata the 
reverse is the case. The theme announced emphatically 
in unison is repeated over simple tonic and dominant 
harmonies, and then a variation of it is treated with a 
counter-subject which is in a free double counterpoint 
with it. This dry description chronicles all that happens 
before the second subject is reached, and yet the use of 
material is so magical that in hearing the sonata 
played the theme seems whirled along through the most 
intricate polyphonic treatment, till at last the right hand 
plunges from the F above the treble stave to the D flat, 
followed by the D natural, below the bass stave, and back 
again to the A flat in altissimo, when we realise that we 
have reached the summit, and the wildness gives way to 
the beautiful, whimsical second subject. This is only just 
heard before an.energetic arpeggio passage bursts in again, 
and a codetta built upon the first three notes of the first 
subject completes the exposition section. Beethoven’s 
extraordinary power of working miracles, of producing 
great results from small material is further shown in the 
compact development which follows. Again it is possible 
to glance down the page and to detail in a few words the 


processes to which his principal theme is subjected, .and 
again the result is so forceful, every note so essential, that 
at the end of these few bars, when the theme bursts out 
in its entirety in the key of C minor and the restatement 
is reached, we feel that a revelation of its possibilities has 
beep given, such as another composer might labour 
through many a complicated page to achieve in vain. Of 
course the restatement is not mere repetition, but carries 
the development further though it introduces no new 
material. When the second subject is reached this time 
in C major, it is not passed over so lightly as before, but 
is expanded and lovingly dwelt upon with increasing 
emotion, till the arpeggio before mentioned, instead of 
interrupting it, comes as its culminating-point. The 
codetta passage appears almost as before, except 
that it is in C minor and ends with some fortissimo 
chords which introduce the coda proper, a wonderful 
diminuendo in which the energy of the theme wears itself 
out, as it were, in the bass and gradually sinks to rest in a 
profound chord of C major. 

Having found the major key Beethoven does not leave 
it; the melody of the slow movement is one of the most 
sublime this world has ever heard. Its perfect tranquillity 
after the turmoil of the first minor movement cannot be 
anything but a parable of the composer’s life experience. 
It is peace after pain, heaven after earth; whatever words 
be used for it matters not, its meaning speaks direct to 
every human heart. I mentioned that the variations 
which follow are neither very elaborate nor possessed of 
great individuality of their own. That is not a weakness 
but a purpose. They are meant to emphasise and to 
develop their theme, to drive home its meaning, not to 
express any of their own. They are all in C major; only 
for a few bars is the key left, when, as if the feeling is too 
full to be contained in one key, a sort of expansion is 
made into the key of E flat. At last in a wonderful coda 
the theme is played, accompanied by a trill which very 
few pianists can make sufficiently ethereal, and the sonata 
ends pianissimo with a reiteration of the first and most 
appealing notes of the theme. 

Beethoven’s reply that the time was too short, to 
Schindler’s question why he did not add a third movement, 
is often quoted. Von Bulow in his notes on this sonata 
refuses to take the reply seriously, and says that it was 
only an evasion given to Schindler whom he calls a 
“Strohkopt.” The epithet seems well applied, for those 
who listen to this last movement may answer the 
question for themselves. It is complete in the great 
“ C major of this life.” Beethoven did not write a third 
movement, because there was no third movement to write. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOM 1NG BOO KS 

The poetical works of John Keats are to be added at 
once to the Oxford library edition of the poets. The 
volume has been edited, with an introduction and textual 
notes, by Mr. H. Buxton Forman. It provides in a handy 
form an authoritative text of the whole of Keats’s known 
works in verse, including some lines which have not been 
printed in any other edition. Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
footnotes contain a large selection ot variorum readings. 

It was the especial care of the first Tudor King and his 
adherents to blacken the character of Richard III. and 
create the belief that he was both no lawful king and a 
tyrant who deserved to be swept away. In “ Richard III.: 
His Life and Character reviewed in the light of recent 
research,” a book which Messrs. Smith, Elder will issue 
immediately, Sir Clements Markham unravels many ol 
these fabrications which appear in lhe writings of “in 
spired” Tudor historians, checking them by the few 
contemporary notices which escaped destruction. The 
result, we understand, puts an end to many legends about 
King Richard.—The same publhhers announce a transla¬ 
tion by Miss Hulda Friederichs of “ The Future of Russia,” 
from the German of Regierungsrat Rudolf Martin. 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews is about to issue a volume entitled 
“The Songs of Sidi Hammo,” The translation of the 
work of this famous old Berber poet, whose songs are 
recited daily by the tribes of Southern Morocco, has been 
made by Mr. R. L. N. Johnston of Mogador, who has lived 
and studied among the Berbers for many years. The 
songs, of which a rendering in verse is supplied by Mr. L. 
Cranmer Byng, have been taken down from word of mouth 
in the villages of the Atlas Mountains, and are presented 
for the first time to the English public. The book has 
been edited, with an introduction by Mr. S. L. Bensusuan. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder have in the press a new volume by 
Mrs. C. W. Earle, the author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden," entitled “ Letters to Young and Old.” Another 
book which the same publishers promise shortly is “ Our 
Heritage the Sea,” by Frank T. Bullen. 

November 24 is the date now arranged for the simul¬ 
taneous publication in this country and America of the 
first volume of the “ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,” 
edited by Dr. James Hastings and Dr. J. A. Selbie, which 
will be completed in two large volumes, similar in size 
to Hastings’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” It is, however, 
a work quite distinct from that Dictionary. The articles 
are all new, and they are written by new authors with 
a new purpose. It is first of all a preacher’s Dictionary. 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark are the publishers. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will have almost ready a 
new^book by Mr. Perceval Landon, entitled “Under the 
Sun ” : the result of the author’s annual visits to India 
since 1900. The concluding chapter contains information 
on the later life of Nana Sahib that has never before 
been published. The book will be illustrated with photo¬ 
gravures and coloured plates. 

An interesting contribution to Scottish historical litera¬ 
ture will be issued in the course of a few days by Messrs. 
Blackie: “A Sketch of Scottish Industrial and Social 
Developments,” by Miss Amelia Hutchison Stirling. It 
takes up the industrial history of Scotland during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, bringing together 
information from a wide field that has not hitherto been 
grouped in accessible form. 

Messrs. Black announce for publication early this 
month a colour-book entitled “ British Dogs at Work,” 
which will deal in a comprehensive manner with the 
breeding, management and rearing of dogs. The volume 
contains a series of beautifully executed illustrations in 
colour by Mr. G. Vernon Stokes, showing the leading 
points of the varieties depicted. The text is by Mr. 
A. Croxton Smith. 

Mr. Htinemann has secured the services of Mr. George 
W. Chrystal, B.A., Exhibitioner of Balliol, as Editor of 
the English edition of the “ Hohenlohe Memoirs.” The 
translation of the book has already been completed, and 
is being revised by Mr. Chrystal. The printing is in the 
hands of Messrs. Ballantyne and Co., who are working day 
and night to ensure early publication. 

“ The Story of the Popes from a.d. 1414 to the Present 
Day,” by Charles S. Isaacson, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work will give a 
biographical, personal and anecdotal, rather than histori¬ 
cal account of the Popes. It will be illustrated by forty 
reproductions of Papal medals and a contemporary portrait 
of Innocent XI. 

Early in November Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
will publish “ The Tourist’s India” by Mr. E. A. Reynolds 
Ball. “ The Tourist’s India ” is not a guide-book, or a 
book of travel impressions. It does not deal to any extent 
with the social conditions of the people. It is rather a 
“ conspectus ” of the great cities and tourist centres of 
India, pointing out what a tourist visiting India for the 
first time can and should see in a three months’trip, 
and leaving it to the tourist himself to draw his own 
conclusions. The volume will be illustrated with twenty- 
six full-page illustrations. 

“ England’s Parnassus ” is the title of a little volume of 
selections by Mr. W. Smith Horder, which Sir Isaac 


Pitman will publish shortly. It is an anthology of antho¬ 
logies. The idea occurred to the author that whatever the 
personal fancies of different editors might be, a consensus 
of their views would show that, regarding certain works, 
a practical unanimity prevailed; and he has taken the 
votes of all the more famous anthologies, and included 
the most popular pieces. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ON EDITING BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
To the Editor of Tub Academy 

Sir,—T he fact that Mr. Waller proposes to add volumes of notes to 
his edition does not affect the question of the choice of text, and the 
omitted passages are therefore irrelevant to my argument. It is 
precisely to his haphazard method of adopting a text and postponing 
critical inquiry into its authority that 1 object. 

W. W.Greg. 

Oct. 28. 

Mr. Waller replies as follows : 

Sir,—I am sorry Mr. Greg continues to think so ill of me. The 
scheme of the Cambridge edition was to present a text accompanied 
by a complete apparatus of variants, without the interference of an 
editor’s personal preferences, either in the choice of the quartos or of 
variants, and I have endeavoured to keep to that scheme. I am 
impenitent in the matter of printing one, rather than the other, of the 
two identically dated versions of The Elder Brother, in verse, in the 
Appendix, for reasons already given. It might have been better to 
call the folio under Mr. Greg's suspicion B in the record of variants, 
but I regard the evidence adduced as insufficient to warrrant 
the conclusion drawn; and I trust that my note of explanation in 
vol. iv. will be sufficient to indicate (until it is possible to publish in 
the supplementary volumes of notes evidence as to the relative 
values of the quartos and folios) that, in the case of The Elder 
Brother, B may be earlier than A, just as many of the readings in A 
may be preferable to those in B. 

If my use of the words First Quarto to represent indifferently these 
two identically dated versions (which, I may add, are in substantial 
agreement with each other, and differ in less than half per cent, of 
their contents) has misled any one between the dates of publication 
of volumes ii. and iv., I am sorry; all the variants of both forms are in 
the hands of readers. 

A. R. Waller. 

[Out of courtesy to Mr. Greg we have published his two letters ; 
but we are not of opinion that the facts disclosed justify the form of 
his attack, which we consider to be premature and expressed with 
unnecessary acerbity. The correspondence must now cease.— Ed. ] 


THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 

(WITH A CORRECTION) 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Inaccurate myself, I am the very last person to correct the 
errors of another, but I really must protest against Mr. F. C. Tilney’s 

g srversion of historical and pathological facts, when he says, " witness 
eardsley, whose moral suicide led to his premature demise." The 
italics are mine. Whether Beardsley committed moral suicide or not 
I do not propose to discuss, but he was consumptive almost from his 
cradle. When I first saw him he was about sixteen years of age, and 
to myself and those who were privileged to know him at an earlier 
period it was very surprising that he lived as long as he did. A very 
eminent physician who attended him in London once informed me 
that he thought Beardsley was kept alive by his success and the 
excitement he enjoyed so thoroughly. It is a notorious fact that 
precocity is often a symptom of early death. It is not the cause. 
Popularity never killed any one, even Mr. Hall Caine. Sometimes it 
kills the artist, witness John Everett Millais, but never the man; 
witness Pietro Aretino, with whom Beardsley no doubt had much in 
common. 

I believe I was the first London purchaser of a Beardsley drawing, 
and I can assure Mr. Tilney that even when he was " exploited ” by 
Mr. Dent, Mr. John Lane and Mr. Lionel Smithers, his head was 
never turned. There was really no time. It is failure which makes 
people vain (Mr. Hall Caine again being an exception). I think a 
man's head is turned when he begins to do bad work and imagines 
that his public will stand anything from him, however shoddy. He is 
usually right in his supposition, and Millais is, again, a very good 
instance of what I mean. Beardsley within his own limits never did 
any bad work at all. The word “ exploiters " requires, I think, further 
definition. As a picture-dealer myself, I wish 1 could find another 
Beardsley to exploit, and I am sure Mr. Lane will endorse my wish. 

To turn not my head but my pen to Mr. G. S. Layard’s interesting 
letter, I feel it will interest him to know that his proposal has 
already been worked and with very fair success. There are very few 
private houses where all the works of art cannot be obtained by 
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purchase when theft would lead to detection. So common has the 
custom become that a rich client of mine has Not for sale painted on 
all his most treasured possessions, so bored has he become by the 
importunities of his guests, most of whom are dealers in petto. The 
spare bedroom is really a kind of “ Bond Street Champetre." An 
amiable footman or housemaid can often “ get off” an unpopular 
wedding present or a modern picture with strong domestic interest on 
a good humoured guest. At a very large country house where I 
sometimes stay all the rooms are known among the servants by such 
well-known names as Agnew Attic, the Sulley Boudoir, the P. and D. 
Colnaghi Smoking Room, the Dowdeswell Drawing Room, according 
to the works of art which adorn the apartments. What sometimes 
leads to trouble is that mine host expects such an enormous profit or 
commission on his sales, and sellers find it cheaper to be cheated by 
dealers like myself. Modern artists have often paid me the compliment 
of saying that I was fairer than some of their *• fairest” friends who 
occasionally negotiate their pictures. Of course they are making no 
reference to my personal appearance. 

Robert Ross, 

Director of Carfax & Co., Ltd. 


TUB MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Layard's letter fills me with a delighted surprise. Who 
would have thought that the man lived who cared so much lor pictures 
as to make the propositions lie does? The success of his idea can 
only be judged when we see what response it meets with. Some four 
or five of tny artist friends to whom I showed the letter share my 
views as to the niceness and nobleness of the suggestion; but have 
fears as to its perfect practicability. They think that Mr. Layard will 
find but few backers. 


chains haz a langwaje to becnm flaxibl if it haz to bow down to aiijid 
orthografy, if it haz to play second fidl ? It cannot command, its duty 
iz to obey; enforst obediens cannot boast ov freedom. Mis Jones 
charm z, but she does not convins. 

If Mis Jones can extract more honey out ov tongue than lung or sung. 
she iz to be congratulated upon possessing a keen sensitiv eer. If 
"gh” lendz a guttural glo to light, why does it chanje its gleeming 
gladness in "laughter" ? Iz the stres, rithm or poetry inherent in 
“gh,”oriz it meerly tradishonal ? Further, iz *■ gh ” a proper and 
adequate picture ov a guttural, iz it the hiest, most finisht pees ov 
orthografic art ? 

Whot baz Mis Jones to say in favor ov the digraf " ea ’* ? We 
hav it az a in heart, i in breast, ee in weary, ai in break, ce-ia in react, ee-ai 
in create, etc. It seems az pliable az the Vicar ov Bray, but iz hardly 
wurth waxing eloquent over. The same may be said ov every vowel 
and difthong. The value ov the ‘leter,’so far az consernz the 
vowelz, iz a very shifting aud unsertain wun. Ambiguity iz neither 
artistic nor poetic. 

If the langwaje ov a peepl sbud be pliabl and living, not stereo¬ 
typed and academic, orthografy must be adaptabl to the mobility ov 
speech. Mis Jones upholds and defendz a stereotyped and academic 
speling. If speech must l>e free and pliabl and spuling fixt and rijid. 
ther cannot be a harmonius record ov sweet soundz in cotnon use, 
only thoze ov a forgotten and distant past; orthografy then becumz a 
counterfit and a stumbiing-block. The time wil cum when whim 
and sentiment wil reseev a rude shock. President Roosevelt’s decree 
iz but the rati ov pop gunz ; weponz ov grater power wil yet peers the 
sensless waltz ov sentiment. The bancauez ov waste, folsbood and 
ugliness wil be remoovd, and a more worthy instrument, a more 
artistic simbolizashon beca ts a truer picture ov speech, wil be sub¬ 
stituted, bringing speech and script into sublime harmony and unity. 
To this end l wud invoke Mis Jones' grasefu! gifts. 

H. Drummond. 


For|my own part I think that the exhibitions should not be made a 
first filtering of available works. Through them the mute inglorious 
ones are not reached; though I confess that it is hard to think of 
another way of letting the philanthropic householder find his choice. 
Could a small room be rented as an exchange and depfit, where the 
secretary might attend at stated times? 

I would willingly find time for any preliminary clerical duties, under 
a chief, if such were required. 

F. C. Tilney. 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—Y our correspondent still defends the spelling of tongue; bu 
does not answer my question, viz., would she therefore have us us< 
such spellings as bongue, longue, and songue, instead of bung tune anr 
sung ? I gather, no. Then why tongue ? 

,, Hc / account of the o in tongue is quite as comic as it is mistaken. 
She finds in the o “ the shade of fulness which I find that the o gain 1 
over a possible w.” That is. she has (as I supposed) no idea as to how 
tne o got into the word. There is no mystery about it: it is all 
explained in my ■' Principles of English Etymology,” First Series 
P‘ 4 °f j i^, he “ shade of ,ulness ” is ail nonsense; the on in tongue wa« 
sounded like the un in sung ; there was absolutely no difference what- 
at ,u ny , pe r“! whatever. To this day, we pronounce son and sun 
aime; the Anglo-Saxon forms are sunu and sunne, and it might easily 
nave happened that the modern forms might have been reversed or 
that both might have been spelt alike, as they sometimes were’as 
regards the vowel-sound. ' 

The reason why spelling reform is so far off is that there is no 
general scientific study of our spelling. Those who write upon the 
„ je l‘ are , frequently unaware that our spelling has any history at 
all. They know nothing whatever, as a rule, of the old pronunciation, 
which is a sad thing when we consider how large an influence it had 
upon the modern forms. 

Worse remains behind ; for I am convinced that a large number of 
people would rather not know anything about phonetic changes lest 
the new information which they would acquire should gradually under¬ 
mine their present acquiescence in obsolete formula;. 

I think most people are wholly unaware of the'terrible inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies of the present system. Just consider the 
following facts. 

(1) There are 21 ways of representing the a in fate. 

(2) There are 24 ways of representing the ee in feet, 

( 3 ) There are 26 ways of representing the aw in hawk. 

That is, there are 71 spellings of only three vowel-sounds. 

Those who doubt these facts can find them tabulated in Miss 
Soames’s “ Introduction to Phonetics.” 

Walter W. Skbat. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M is Jones upholdz the value ov the leter, but it iz permissabl 
to pas it by in honest, often ; speech may becum an art, thens a siens, 
but that siens mnst not control speech ; the only master speech must 
acnelq iz the leter, the tail must wag the hed; the leter iz supreem 
speech subservient ; and the most efectiv fonelic rendering ov our 
speeefa iz the free tut spebng I Then we ar told that fenrgwaie srhud be 
the •xpnjst.oa ov the Jentaw ov a peepl; pliabl.net academic. Whot 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Although for the sake of unilormity I use this title, I do not 
admit that the new orthography advocated would be " simplified 
spe.ling.” It would certainly not be that; it would be spelling gone 
mad—that is, when thrust upon the English writing- and reading- 
world forthwith, as the phoneticians seem to desire. If, in the remote 
future, our orthography shall have evolved into this form, well and 
good. The people will then be ready for it, and it will seem to them 
as beautiful as its natural ancestor—our own orthodox spelling— 
appears to ns. I do not suppose for a moment that ortho¬ 
graphical evolution will take that line at all; but it will be seen what 
I mean. 

I have used the word " evolution ” because Mr. Drummond (good- 
humouredly enough) scoffs at the idea of growth in this connection. 
He asks if I have seen it ” moov.” No, certainly not; neither have 
I seen it move, if that is What he means. Growth, as a rule, is not a 
violent phenomenon—to oar senses, at all events. Professor Huxley 
once explained that in a tropical forest, if our ears were sufficiently 
acute ” we should be stunned, as with the roar of a great city ” by the 
sound of tire circulating vegetable juices: Poe even speaks of 

" The murmur that springs 
From the growing of grass; ” 


but I do not recollect encountering even the hint that in the ordinary 
way growth can be heard or seen. Effusive maiden aunts and others 
are wont to embarrass their young relatives by exclaiming " Dear me, 
how you have grown 1 ” but this is only after considerable absence has 
Riven opportunity of Comparison. So might Shakespeare, revisiting 
the glimpses of the moon, say of our language to-day; “ How art 
thou grown!” though, if the phoneticians had prevailed, he might 
lament; " How art thou grown despicable 1 ” Mr. Drummond thinks 
language—or spelfing, rather—does not grow because it is subject to 
modification by compositors and others. But this consideration is a 
factor in the analogy (for, after all, it is bnt an analogy—Darwin has 
nothing to do with it) since it exemplifies the reaction of the environ¬ 
ment upon the organism. 

Standard spelling, I may tell Mr. Drummond, is the spelling of the 
day ; ludicrous spelling is an arbitrary or ignorant departure from that 
standard. Chaucer’s spelling was not ludicrous and is not so now. 
It has been a standard spelling and is archaically interesting still. 

When did I say spelling could create noble thoughts? Never, 
certainly. What I did say, or plainly imply, was : that, havingcreated 
the thoughts, they could not be adequately expressed to the eye in 
phonetic orthography. Mr. Drummond will soon be quite unable to 
read current English if be persists much longer in the way he is 
taking. 

Mr. T. Talbot Lodge (or plain T. Talbot Lodge, since he does not 
like the title of respect) is more likely to accompany the "bubbles" 
than I am. He would divert the stream into a straitened channel; I 
merely suggest that we shall be wise to let it take its natural coarse, 
which, in spite of all the ” grannies,” it certainly will do. 

J. B. Wallis. 


To fki Editor of The Academy 

... £ 1 .iV.~~ A l tho yg h 1 admire Mr. Drummond and other would-be- 
ref or mem for the pains they take to enlighten public ignorance of the 
«weo«e of ph«»>«t*os, arid of the rsfetths they advocate, think, before 
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they can succeed, the public will want much stronger proofs of the 
superiority of phonetic spelling than have been advanced so far. 

I notice phonetic spelling for tuitional purposes only is trotted out 
again and again 1 Now, I take it as an accepted fact that, whereas 
one person never will learn to read and spell correctly, another becomes 
proficient in much less time than six to eight years. In order to learn 
English spelling, a little knowledge of the Latin and Greek roots, if 
not essential, is most helpful, and I am sure a child will learn orthodox 
spelling quicker and more intelligibly by that means than by having 
any amount of instruction in phonetics first. It certainly takes a child 
longer than eighteen months to read with understanding, and, surely, 
the mere ability to read or write is not an education in itself, nor is 
the "science of phonetics" a training for the mind, say. like mathe¬ 
matics. Then, if phonetic spelling became general, it is most unlikely 
that the population at large would trouble to learn the old spelling, 
too—the key to the past literature. 

Our friend, Mr. Drummond, makes a statement that since man has 
been furnished with a tongue speech must be supreme. From what follows, 
however, only force is added to my argument that as the spoken 
language U continually altering, the "poor servant” (the written 
speech) never could keep pace with it. Hence, is it worth while 
tinkering about with the written language every now and again ? I 
feel inclined to declare that “ mighty as is the tongue, the pen and 
written word are mightier still.” At all events the writing remains, 
whereas speech does not, except the aid of the phonograph be 
called in. 

F. W. T. I.ange. 


MANGOLD WURZELS 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir,—W ith respect to the *• folk song" about digging up mangold 
wurzels quoted in your review " Purple and Fine Linen" (Academy, 
October 27), may l observe that in Ireland (at least) mangolds are 
always pulled, not dug, a process which is thought to destroy them 

entirely. 

Jane Barlow. 

Oct. 30. 


A FOLK-SONG 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I shall be glad if you can give me any information about Folk 
Songs, through the medium of your paper, the Academy. 

While staying in Droitwich lately one Sunday night I saw some 
children dancing in a ring on the road and singing to the tune of the 
church bells. The only phrase I could catch was, “ We'll wash you 
in milk," sung, I think, to these notes : 




\ 


repeated several times. 

• I could not hear what they sang to the other parts of the tune of the 
bells. 


1 very much wish to know the whole of this song and its history, as 
I think it may be an old custom that has clung to Droitwich and which 
has now lost its meaning. 


with emotion rightly to claim identity with that of Huxley and 

Spencer. 

No! Mr. '• Spectator ab extra," we decline your invitation: it is 
evidently quite disinterested (has nothing to do, for instance, with 
the augmentation of collections, as one ungodly might suggest) but we 
should feel too much like Browning in the little chapel on Christmas 
Eve : 

What, yon, the alien, you have ventured 
To take with us, elect, your station ? 

A carer for none of it, a Gallio ? 

We can stand out on the hilltop in the moonlight and sympathise 
with every honest creed on earth for sake of the unity of ideal which 
links them each to each ; but we cannot subscribe entirely to any one 
of them. 

J. B. Wallis. 


ORATORY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I read with much interest "A Student of Literature’s ” letter, 
and although I do not concur with all that he has written, I must say 
there is much truth in his assertions. 

One has always to grapple with the stereotyped contention that 
affectation and eloquence are inalienable, but, I ask, is this actually 
the case? The accomplished orator certainly requires a course of 
training, and directly or indirectly receives new ideas concerning 
delivery and tone of voice, of which hitherto he had been wholly 
ignorant. This objection—a very foolish one too—might be equally 
urged against the tyro-painter, who wishes to emulate the works of 
Turner or some other master. 

There are, I admit, indications that oratory is a lost art, for to-day 
there are few men or women who can sway assemblies for long by 
their-speeches. It behoves us then to remedy this decadency, and I 
would respectfully suggest that oratory should be one of the ordinary 
subjects in the curriculum of a public or private school. 

1 do not for a moment say that training alone can turn us into 
Sheridans, Pitts or any Others mentioned in your correspondent's able 
letter, but at least, we shall have gained confidence, and henceforth it 
will be a pleasure and not an ordeal to say the customary “ few 
words.” One can also learn much from those who are continually on 
the platform or in the pulpit. 

A point sometimes overlooked is that excellence can partake of 
many forms. In a previous letter to your valuable paper, I stated 
that oratory is a reflex of character, but to further illustrate this 
theory of excellences one has only to mention the tact of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the practicality of Prebendary Carlile, 
the earnestness of Mr. Haldane or the ardour of Mr. Masterman, 
M.P. All these qualities and many others constitute excellence in 
oratory. 

I have heard Church Dignitaries, Statesmen and Actors, but as I 
look back on two and half years of regular residence in London, I can 
truly say that there is no one who, by virtue of his oratorical powers, 
has charmed me so much as Bishop Welldon. 

Lord Curzon, it was, who in a message to a meeting of the Classical 
Association at Manchester said, referring to his recent bereavement, 
that he found solace in books. Books are admirable, but they lack 
the living expression which Is to be found in Oratory. 

F. Boom. 


(Miss) M. C. Main. 


AGNOSTICS AND CHURCH SERVICES 


THE BOOK WAR 
To the Editor of TUB ACADEMY 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The Agnostic spider is not to be lured into the theological 
parlour; and if “ Spectator ab extra " hnd any real knowledge of true 
Agnosticism his curious article on the subject would never have been 
written. 

We respect orthodox beliefs and are willing to leave them alone now 
that they have grudgingly conceded our right to live; but to ask us to 
join in wbat we regard as their anliquated, meaningless ceremonies, 
and their " fruitless prayer " is like asking men half-way up a mountain 
to retrace their steps and begin again the long ascent at the pace of the 
slowest climber. In this there is intended to be implied no arrogant 
assumption of superiority; nothing but an indication of the simple 
fact that, intellectually, the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer is a 
higher conception than that of the theologians, just as theirs is higher 
than that of their humbler followers. It is a matter of choice of 
symbols, not of difference upon the essential reality. The orthodox 
leaders—even they of the Encyclopaedia Biblica—must not get too far 
ahead of the main body, or their followers will degenerate into a 
rabble; but Agnostics are under no such obligation. They are in the 
position of scouts, and their place to-day will be that of the front-rank 
theologians to<morrow and again of their followers the day after. In 
that sense, and that only, will Agnostics admit any connection with 
the obarches. 

I see Mr. Wm. Scott Palmer, as an Agnostic, agrees with your 
contributor; but Mr. Palmer is not an Agnostic in the sense 1 and 
many more find in the term. He seems, rather, to be one who set 
forth as a scout on the higher lands, but found the prospect wild and 
forbidding and has returned to march upward in the more congenial 
company of the main army. I respect his views and admire his book 
wherein they are set fortn ; but his Agnosticism is too much tinged 


Sir,— We have the permission of Dr. James Gairdner, C.B., the 
eminent historian, to send you for publication a copy of a letter which 
he has addressed to us on the subject of the Times Book Club. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 

West View, 
Pinner, 

October 22, 1906. 

Dear Sirs,—I have not thought it necessary hitherto to trouble you 
with a letter on this unhappy dispute between the publishers and the 
Times Book Club. Not do I take it that my individual opinion is 
worth much on a matter which is in the main commercial. But I am 
really so astounded at this last move of the Times in putting your firm 
and those of some other publishers on a black list, and urging its 
subscribers neither to buy nor to read your books, that I cannot refrain 
from expressing to you my sympathy in your resolution to oppose such 
domineering arrogance. 

One would think that the Managers of this ancient journal bad lost 
their senses. That the more will be futile is no reason for not protest¬ 
ing against it. For surely it ought to make us all uncomfortable— 
authors, readers, and the public generally—when a powerful organisa¬ 
tion like the Times attempts to boycott the productions of other 
commercial firms in a way like this. And that, too, at the very time 
when it professes to make a stand for the principle of free trade in 
books 1 Was there ever such Inconsistency ? 

I remain, 

Dear Sire, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) James Gairdner. 
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To thi Editor of Thk Academy 

Sir, —Much is being said of the part the Public are supposed to 
play in the Book War. I, in my capacity of one of the Public, 
consider they have no part to play whatever. To put the case in 
other guise, we will say I, “The Public," covet a house of the value 
of £10,000. To me comes a Book agent—I mean a House agent— 
who says: ■' Look here ! I'll get you that house for £1000." I say : 
" But what will the author—I mean the owner of the house say ? " 
■' Oh ! ” says the Agent, " He doesn't count 1 All you've got to do is 
to write me a cheque for £1000, take possession of the house and go 
on your way rejoicing.” Naturally I hand my cheque and my 
conscience to the agent and rejoice according to my instructions. I 
would dearly like to conclude by building a little niche and placing 
within it the title of my own last published book, but 1 refrain. 

Constance Sutcliffe, 

Writer and Member of the Public. 


WHITE NIGHTS 
To the Editor of Tub. Academy 

Sir,—A correspondent a short time ago, inquired in your columns 
as to who coined the phrase, “ White nights." From what I can 
gather, it originated with the French, among whom the expression, 
vne null blanche , signifies a restless, sleepless, i.e., blank night ; and it 
doubtless arose from the disturbing effect produced by the moon’s rays 
on the mind of the would-be slumberer. Hence in this instance, 
blanche" would denote blankness quite as much as weird light: the 
same sense as remains in the phrases, blank verse, a blank wall, carte 
blanche, etc. 

On the other hand, the Latin quotation "Ad vergilias albas ” cited 
by Pater, though unfamiliar to me, refeis, I think, merely to a moon¬ 
less, wintry night when the Pleiades are sparkling with increased 
brilliancy and the Milky Way is clearly visible. So the lover in 
" Locksley Hall " exclaims : 

“Many a night I saw the Pleiad, rising thro’ the mellow shade. 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid.” 

N. W. H. 
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E. H. New. 7J x 5}. Pp. 51. Macmillan, 23. 6d. net. 

Gilchrist, Alexander. The Life of William Blake. Edited with an introduc¬ 
tion by W. Graham Robertson and numerous reproductions from Blake’s 
pictures, many hitherto unpublished. 7x6$. Pp. xxiv, 533. Lane, 
105. 6 d. net. 

Heywood, John. The Pardoner and the Friar. The Four P.P. Edited 
with an introduction, Note-book, and Word-list by John S. Farmer. 
7x44. Pp. x, 78. The Museum Dramatists. Gibbings, 2s. net. 

The Henry Irving Shakespeaie : The Works of William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Sir Henry Irving and Frank H. Marshall. Vols. vii. and viii. 
With many hundred illustrations, and notes and introductions to each 
play by various writers. 9J x 6J. Pp. 258 and 360. Gresham Publishing 
Co., n.p. 

[Vol. vii contains : Much Ado about Nothing-, As You Like If, and 
Twelfth Night ; Vol. viii : Julius Ctesar\ All's Well That Ends Well-, 
and Troilus and Cressida .] 

The Diary of John Evelyn. With an Introduction and notes by Austin 
Dobson. 5 vols. 9x6. Pp. lxxiv, 1254. Macmillan, 31s. 6d. net. 

The Wo: ks of Mrs. Gaskell: My Lady Ludlow, aud other tales. The Knuts- 
ford Edition. In eight volumes—vol. v. q\ x 5J. Pp. 523. Smith, 
Elder, 4s. 6d. net. 

[Contains “ Round the Sofa " (" My Lady Ludlow,” " An Accursed Race,” 
“The Doom of the Griffiths," "Half a Lifetime Ago," "The Poor 
Clare," and " The Half-Brother "); " Mr. Harrison’s Confessions ” ; and 
“The Manchester Marriage."] 

A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry. Arranged by Arthur Symons. y| x 5$. 
Pp.vi.412. Blackie,6s. 

[An amplification and rearrangement of Mr. Symond’s " Sixteenth Century 
Anthology" in the ’’ Red Letter Poets." For the use of “ Pageant" in 
the title see the ingenious preface. Notes and tables.] 

Gilman, Charlotte Perkins. Women and Economics. With an introduction 
by Stanton Coit. Fifth Edition. 7jx4j. Pp. xxtii, 358. Putnams, 
6d. net- 

[A study of the economic relation between men and women as a factor in 
social evolution.] 

Caird. Principal John. Aspects of Life. Twelve Sermons. A new edition of 
“Sermons.’’ 7$ x 5. Pp. 304. Allenson, 3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Sacred Seasons. Readings for the Sundays and Holy Days of the 
Christian Year, from the Writings of the Right Reverend Handley, 
C. G. Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Selected by F. M. Y. 8J x 5J. 
Pp. 362. Seeley, 6s. net. 

Banks, the Rev. Louis Albert. The Great Promise s of the Bible. 7x5. 
Pp. 344. Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

[Apparently a book of sermons.] 

Israel in the Bible and in History. Being 559 verses from the Bible, with 
introductory remarks by William Pumfrey, and a preface by the Rev. 
A. Herbert. 7x5, Pp. 70. Banks, 8s. net. 

[Paper covers.] 

TOPOGRAPHY AND T RAVEL. 

Northern Spain. Painted and described by Edgar T. A. Wigram. 9 x 6J. 
Pp. 311. Black.aos.net. 

Smith, Rev. Haskett. Patrollers of Palestine. With illustrations. 8j x 5?. 
Pp. 361. Arnold, 10s. 6d. 

Maxwell, Donald. A Cruise Across Europe. With 100 illustrations by the 
author and Cottington Taylor. 9x6. Pp. 354. Lane, 10s. 6d.net. 

[Notes on a freshwater voyage from Holland to the Black Sea.) 

Cruickshank, I. W. and A. M. Christian Rome. 6JX4J. Pp. 374. E. Grant 
Richards, 3S. 6d. net. 

[An addition to Grant Allen’s series of Historical Guides.] 
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The Daily Tblkgrapii says : 

“With the over-widening interest in art fostered by 


modern methods of reproduction, such books as these. 


a kind of bound portfolio of representative 


works of the great masters, prefaced by brief intro¬ 


ductions written by competent critics, should prove 


acceptable to a large number of people. The books 


are strongly bound, as piciure-books should he, and 


are designed with tasteful simplicity. 11 


Detunes’ M CiDrarp 

Small crown 4U5. Quarter vellum. 3s. Cd. net. By post, 3s. iod. each. 

T HE object of this scries is to illustrate by adequate reproductions the Painting®, 
Drawings, anti Sculpture of the Great Masters. To this end the illustration^ are 
all full-page, fi lely printe 1 upon one side only of the paper. Special care is being 
taken in every detail of the production that the result maybe worthy of its great Mibj-ct. 

Each volume contains fnm 56 to 64 fulUpage pi ties. In addition there is a fr rontis* 
piece in photogravure or two illustrations in colours. These are in many cases made 
from works which have not previously been reproduced. 

BOTTICELLI. By Richabd Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Baldry. 

CONSTABLE S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Unton, R.I. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baldry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hugh Stokes. 

RAPHAEL. By Edgcumbb Staley. 

VAN DYCK. By Hugh Stokes. 

G. P. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantini. 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

EARLY WORK OP TITIAN. By Malcolm Bell. 

PILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konody. 

BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arsine Alexandre. 

ROSSETTI. By Ernest Radford. 

PRA ANGELICO. By Edgcumbe Staley. 

LATER WORK OP TITIAN. By Henry Milks. 

GIOVANNI BELLINI By Evbrard Mrynell. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By J. E. Phythian. 
DB LA CROIX. By Henri Frantz. 

INGRES. By Octave Uzanne. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton. 


CIk national Gailerp 

T HESE seven volumes are the first of a new series dealing with the 
Great Galleries of Europe. The scheme of them is very similar 
to that of the popular Art Library, to which they form a companion 
series. They consist of go to 65 fine reproductions of important works, 
printed on superior plate paper. These are preceded by essays 
written by eminent authorities on the schools of painting represented. 
Complete catalogues of the works in the Galleries are included. Each 
book has a photogravure frontispiece. The bindings, in blue, gold, 
and warm grey, are uniform and charming 

3 6 net each ; by post, 3/10. 

THE DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gustave Geffroy. 

THE FLEMISH SCHOOL By Frederick Wedmore. 

THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. DE LA StZERANNE. 

THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. DF. I.A SlZEFANRK. 

THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Charles Holroyd. 

THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Charles Holroyd. 
THE FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS. By 
Walter Bates. 

The Spectator says: 

“Not only valuable as a work of reference, but also 
!W“ as a means of study in a painter’s style by the com¬ 


parison of a number of his works. Indeed, these 


_books are far more useful and interesting than the 


majority of biographies, large and small, that are now 


ouring from the press.’’ 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 

SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL 
POCKET EDITIONS 


Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics 

These charming amt portable Volumes are .mall enough forthe pocket (6|io. by .in.) 
and Jin. thick), yet large eunuch for tile bookshelf. Printed in large type on a thin but 
thoroughly < ipaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, 
printed on J apanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal preseat. 

Cloth, 3 t. net; Limp Lambskin, S«. M net per volume; Postage, 3d. extra. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. 

LAMBS WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE- 
PEACOCK'S NOVELS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 1 vote. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON'S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNING'S POEMS, a vote. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 vote. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACONS WORKS. 

SHELLEY'S POEMS. 

PEPYS'S DIARY. 

KEATS’S POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
HOMER’S ILIAD- Translated by George Chapman. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER POEMS. Tranalated by 
George Chapman. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON'S PLAYS AND POEMS. - 
MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE! STERNE. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. a vote. 

MARLOWE'S PLAYS & POEMS. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CONFESSIONS OF DB 
QUINCY. 

BYRON S WORKS, a vote. 

ADDISON'S ESSAYS. 


Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 

Super royal v 4 :T11. With Phatogravure Frontispiece. Lambskin, St. Ed. net. 
Cloth, 2 a. net. Postage, 3d. extra. 

THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Lives of the first Duke and 

Duchess of Newcastle. By the Dccitp.ss. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. A Dramatic Mystery. Tran.lated by John Anster, LL.D 

TH E POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY and WILLIAM COLLINS. 
A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Daniel Defoe. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 

POEMS OF OEOHOH WITHER. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVL, XVII., 
& XVIII. CENTURIES. 

POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


Newnes’ Devotional Series. 

Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 

Super royal 421110. Lambskin, 2 s. 6<L each net. Cloth, 2 s. each net. 

Postage, 3d. extra. 

LYRA GERMANICA, Translated from thn German by Catherine Wixk- 

wortu. 

THE IMITATION OP CHRIST. By Thomas A Kemtis. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

THE SACRED POEMS OF HARRY VAUGHAN. 

LYRA INNOCENT 1 UM. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C' 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


THE 


PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL 


Illustrated, 

6 s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


VOLUMES I.-V. NOW READY. 

HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 

BY HERBERT PAUL. 

In 5 vols. Svo, 8s. 6d. net each. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 

MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 

MEN—BOOKS—CITIES—ART. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 

With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 

New Edition in 3 vols. Illustrated. 8vo, 31s 6d. net. 
Also an Eoition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, £3 3s. net 


RONSARD & LA PLEIADE. 

With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in 
the Original Metres. 

By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SILVERLEAF AND OAK. 

A Volume of Poems. 

BY LANCE FALLAW. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


CRANFORD SERIES .—New vol. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE ELIOT. 

With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, sixteen of which are 
reproduced in colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY & THYRSIS. 

BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

With Illustrations by E. H NEW. Crown 8vo, zs. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 

BY WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph D: Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

PLAYRIQHT AND COPYRIGHT 
IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

SHOWING HOW TO PROTECT A PLAY OR A BOOK 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

By WILLIAM MORRIS COLLC8, BA, and 
HAROLD HARDY, B A., Ba.rriMers-a.t-Law. 8vo, ys. 6d. net 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 

The Century Magazine . 

Illustrated. Price is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 

The NOVEMBER Number contains : 

•• FAME IS A FOOD THAT DEAD MEN EAT.” By AUSTIN D0B80N. 
ATHIRST IN THE DESERT. Narrative of a Perilous Journey over the 
Kara Kum Sands of Central Asia. By Langdon Warner. 

JULIA MARLOWE. (Including Comments by Her on Characters She has 
played.) By Elizabeth McCracken. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S VOICE. By E. W. Scripture. With a 
Brief Essay by the Emperor. 

And numerous other-Stories and Articles of General Interest. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


NINETEENTH CENTURT 

AND AFTER 

N OjlT EMBER 

The Future of Great Britain. By J. Ellis Barker. 

Liberalism and Labour. By C. F. G. Masterman, M.P. 

A Liberal’s Plea for Compulsory Service. By G. G. Coulton, 

The Government and the Navy. By Archibald S. Hurd. 

The Scotch Deer Forests. By G. T. Teasdale Buckell. 

Object and Method in Land Legislation. By R. Munro Ferguson, 
M.P. 

Public Confidence and the Land Tenure Bill. By Sir Robert 
Gresley, Bart. 

Degree-granting Institutions in Canada. I.—The Maritime Pro¬ 
vinces. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

The Frenchwomen of the Salons. By Mrs. Hylton Dale. 

The Novel as a Political Force. By Norman Bentwich. 

The True Darwinism. By the Rev. Professor G. Henslow. 

The Greek Mysteries and the Gospels. By Slade Butler. 

“ Feminism® ” in France; By Charles Dawbarn. 

Dawn, of a New Policy in India. By Ameer Ali, C.I.E. (late a Judge 
of H.M.’s High Court of Judicature in Bengal). 

The Peers and the Education Bill. By the Most Rev. the Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster. 

Convocation and the “ Letters of Business.” By Hugh R. E. 
Childers (Actuary of the Convocation of Canterbury). 

The Government and the Convocations. By Herbert Paul, M.P. 

London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


f you are Interested In the 
War of the Books you should 
000 a Cartoon—■■ Will you- walk 
♦nto my pariourf"— and an 
Article dealing; with It, which 
appear In the November BOOK 
MONTHLY, 6 d. net. 


Publishers: Simpkin Marshall &• Co., Stationers' Hall Court, London 


PAUL’S INKS 

ARE UNIQUE! 

Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 

IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING, NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL’S (6d., is., 2s., and 3s.), or 
send 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and full particulars- 

PAUL'S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 

INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 

FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 

Head Office: West End Office: 

Royal Exchange, E.C. 29 Pall Mall, S.W. 


BUY AND READ 

The Saturday 
W estminster 

BECAUSE 

It contains all" F.C.G.'s " Cartoons of the Week. 

BECAUSE 

of its unique page of "Problems and Prizes." 

BECAUSE 

of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. 

BECA USE 

of its variety of General Articles and Short Stories. 

BECAUSE 

It is the only Weekly Magazine-Review of the 
kind and 

COSTS BUT A PENNY A WEEK. 


Issued by the " Westminster Gazette " 

SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 

The Evening Paper op the educated Man and his Family. 

Famous tor Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers* Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices : Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Fiatuhs am:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumd of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Selenee and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of oil Current Events amt Special Telegrams from Correspondent 

E'trywktre. 


THE SPHERE. 

6d. Weekly, 

k Literary Letter by C. K. S. appear; each Week. Also List of Books Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Oreat New Street, E.C. 

Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


Printed for the Proprietors bv Bai.lantyne 6* Co. Limited. Tavistock Street, London, and 

an! George Newnes, Limited, Southampton Street, Strar.cl. 


Jt 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE & ART 


No. 1801 


NOVEMBER 10, 1906 


Prick Threepence 


Appointments Vacant 


GREAT MALVERN SCHOOL OP ART 


H EAD MASTER required, duties to commence 
in January next. Commencing Salary £120 
per annum. Teaching in Schools permitted. 
Applications, with particulars of qualifications and 
witn sealed testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 13 to 


Books for Sale. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


100 St. Martin's Lank, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


Books Wanted 


f'URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
^ every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book* 
sellers’ Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 1802: Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd A Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street. Swaneea. 


Mrs. Jacob (Hon. Sec.), 

St. Helens, 

Great Malvern, 

from whom a Prospectus of the School may be 
obtained. 


Typewriting! 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


T ypewriting, indexing, proof 

RE AD ING.—Lady (ed ucated and experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


T ypewriting.— Authors’ mss. of every 

description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address¬ 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
Aldbrson, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor. 
land. 


A UTHOR (translatorofconsiderabieexperience) 
undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian.—Address, Beta, 
38 Lansdowne Road, South Lambeth. 


APt 


E arly British masters. — shep¬ 
herd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.— Shepherd's Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


Hotel 


G ood copy of arch^ologia can- 

TIANA, vols. 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 
£10. Complete set of “The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 
as published, 35s.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 

GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE (124 pp.) 

JUST OUT 

Librarians, Bookbuyers generally and all interested 
in Literature, are invited to apply for above. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265 High Holborn, London. 


S PECIAL BARGAIN.—Dickens's Complete 
Works, with frontispieces, 21 volumes, neatly 
bound in cloth, as new 18s. Catalogues issued 
and sent post free on application. Books Bought 
or Exchanged. List of “Books Wanted’’ sent 
free.— George T. Juckbs & Co., The Ruskin 
Book Stores, 85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 


JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s., strongly bound half calf, 50s. 

M AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 

A Treatise on the Law, Privileges. Proceed¬ 
ings, and Usages ot Parliament. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House 
of Commons, and Bencher of the Middle Temple. 
Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth edition 
of 1893, edited by Sir Reginald F. D. Paigrave, 
K.C.B., and Alfred Bonham-Carter, Esq., C.B.). 
Books I. and II.. edited by T. Lonsdale Webster, 
Esq - , second Clerk Assistant of the House of 
Commons ; Book III., edited by William Edward 
Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of 
Commons. 

This, the Eleventh, Edition (although based on 
the last, or Tenth, Edition of 1893). brings this 
work throughout up to the present date of publica¬ 
tion. and includes the changes that were made by 
the House of Commons in its procedure up to the 
adjournment in August last The additions and 
alterations that have been necessary in order to 
bring this work completely up to date in this 
Revised Edition are indicated in the preface.— 
London: Wm. Clowes & Sons, Ltd., Law Pub¬ 
lishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle Temple 
Lane. 


C RUIKSHANK (George or Robert), any Books orPamphlets 
illustrated by these Artists 
Table Book, in parts or cloth, 1845 
Omnibus, in parts or cloth, 1742 
Fairy Library, any 

Faicy Library, Puss in Boots, published by Routiedge, 
late Arnold, green covers 

Comic Almanack, a set, 1833 to 1833, in parts or any 
odd ones 

My Sketch Book, in 9 parts, 1834 

Scraps and Sketches, 4 parts, 1826-32 

The English Spy, 2 vols, 1825^6, or odd vols or parts 

Hass of Iceland, 1823 

Peter Schlemihl, 1824 

Whom to marry, in monthly parts or doth, Bogue, 
N d, or odd 

Greatest Plague in Life, in monthly parts or doth, 
Bogue, 11 o, or odd 

Clement Lorimer, i n monthly parts or doth, 1849, 
or odd 

The Englishman’s Mentor, 1819 
Sunday in London, 1833 
Kit Barn’s Adventures, 1849 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in monthly parts or doth, X85V 
or odd 

Mansie Wauch, 1839 

Sir Frisxle Pumpkin. 1836 

George Cruikshank’s Magazine, parts x-a 

The Brightou Lodging House, paits 1-2 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.O. 


B ELGIUM,—Lady highly recommends Ladies’ 
School where unexpected vacancy occurs. 
Special fees, 40 guineas yearly. French, German, 
Piano included.—References in England, Mrs. 
Baynes, 28 Heathhurst Road, Hampstead, 
London. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them¬ 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 

By the late 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.— W. H. Palmer. 
Proprietor, 


L IFE OF NAPOLEON, by W. M. Sioane, 
profusely illustrated, many plates in colour, 
4 vols., 4to, cloth extra, published by Macmillan, 
1901, at 63s. net, offered for 35s. net,— Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Edited by 

E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 

Oxford India paper, gilt edgea, doth, 3a. 6d. net; bhj* leather 
(for praoita), s». net Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt top, 
aa. 6d. net; bio. luther, gilt edgM, 4a. oat 
Loudon 1 J. CLARKE A CO. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN 


By FREDERICK W. 

MAITLAND. . 
With 5 Photogravures. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 
{Ready November S. 


Westminster Abbey ud the Kings’ Craftsmen 


By W. R. LETHABY. 

With Photogravure and 145 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, xas. 6d. net. 

[Immediately. 

The Mote-Books of Leonardo da Vtnei [ 

By EDWARD McCURDY, M. A. 

13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ts. net [Just out. 


Life and Evolution 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 8s. net 

[November 8. 


Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes 

By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A study of a branch of folk-lore, giving new interest and value to 
familiar things. 


(■r- Something uncommon in FICTION. Note this Title. 

I 11 11 m Being the Chaplain’s Story. 

Old Fireproof By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. [lust out. 

A Reader says in a Letter to the Publishers: 

"I could not pet it down till I had read every word. . . . There aw, 
thank God, a good many such as ‘ Old Fireproof.’ bom leaders of men. . . . 
To command volunteers needs something near akin to a Bayard-one soch as 
■ Fireproof’— Rimington’s'Tigers’would have gone through the mouth of 
Hell with him. Such have been oar Empire Builders. ’' 


His People 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 6s. 


| The Heart that Knows" 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 

Author of '* The Kindred of the Wild,” etc. 6s. 

This hot* deals with the adventurous life of sailors and fisherfidk, and 
there is a strong and dramatic love interest running through it. 


A SELECTION FROM 

CONSTABLE'S LIST. 

MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE 
MEN OF THE EAST. 

By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vo, I2S. 6d. net. 

The route Mr. Conway took in his voyage around the world ran 
through Salt Lake City, San Francisco, the Chief Cities in AustraUa, 


memories of, and conversations with leading Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Parsees, Moslems, and others in India. The book is also profusely 
illustrated with interesting portraits and facsimile letters. 

WALT WHITMAN. A Study of his Life and Work. By Buss 

PERRY. Crown 8vo, illustrated with Portraits, Feouaaiieaaf MSS., etc. fa. 

THE FLOCK. An Idyll of Shepherd Life. By Mary Austin. 

Crown 8 vo, 6s. net. 

STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. By Arthur Symons. Demy 8vo, 

CooUnteT Rodlo-The Painting of the Nineteenth C e ntury^u,tave Mor«^--U^tU- 
Whistier—Cathedral.—The Decay of CrafumanAlg m Bn ri and-B eethoven Tto 
Richard Wagner-The Problem of Richard Strauss—EleomrraDn»—A New Art* meataSD 
A Symbolistic Farce—Pantomime and the Poetic Drama—The World as Ballet. 

A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Sdected'and 

arranged by KATE M. WARREN, L«'nr--r.n Engl.,h Language and Litanuure at 

Westield College (University of London). With aa IntroducUoa by lUv. bTorro* 
Brookk, M.A. Demy 8vo t 7*. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELANP (‘/HANS 

BREITMANN”). By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. IHusWsted. » vol». 
demy 8vo, at*, net. 

THE KING OF COURT POETS. A Study of the Life, Work, 

, n and Tim.rof Lodovi^eno. By EDMUND GARDNER Anthor of “Duke, and 
PoeU in Ferrara,” etc. With Illustration*. Demy 8vo,x6s. net. 

VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Le wis Me lvi lle, A nfror of 

•' Tha Life or William Makepeace Thackeray." IHaatwee*, with Portouta. Deny Ire, 
ns. 6d. net; 

I BITERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE Wash¬ 
ington. Being hi. Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the latter’« Diary. IRw- 
tiatad with rate Portraits. Demy 8ro, ns. 6d. neL 

•nun iun CLOCKS • a Description of Ancient and Modern 

^Methods of Measuring Tina. * ZZ buWoHAME, C.B. With nunwrtre. 
trations. Crown Sve, 6 «. net . 

THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. By Dum Duu, Author of 

•« Rhy me* of the East,” “ In the Hills.’* Crown 8vo, ja. 64 . net* 


Don-a-Dreams 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 6a 


The story of A youth of high purpose but unpractical Mena. The life of a 
great city, with its grim realities, is presented aa the scene of his struggles. 

NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OP ART. 

- The excellent Red Series.”— Tibbs. 

( " '■ 1 . \ By T. STURGE MOORE. 

Correggio 55 Illustrations, pott 4to, ys. 6d. net. ^ 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volmt. 

I Ml«4 4 aain B y CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 

I waxioau | 50Illustrations, cloth, as. net: leather,as. 6d. net 

” One of the most original and unconventional attempts in the sphere of 
criticism. With a subtlety worthy of a Baudelaire he discovers the key to 
the mysterious fascination of Watteau’s art.”— Daily Mail 


The Placid Pug, and other Rhymes. 

By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lord Alfred Douglas), 
Author of “Tales with a Twist” 


Mutated by P. P. 


Oblong crown 4 to, io by 8, 3 *. 6d. 


LUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS. 

MAN AND SUPERMAN. Now being played at the Court 

Theatre. 6a 

PLAYS PLEASANT AND PLAYS UNPLEASANT. In1 * 

- • With a Purtrate of the Author by FREDERICK H EVANS, 




STvSKS? H°u£TWT«“ pwmdere," Wlta Warren’, Prof.^ox V*H. 
PLAYS PLEASANT.—(i) Arms and the Man. ( 3 ) Candida. (3) The Man of Destiny. 
(4) Yon Never Can Tell. 

THREE PLAYS FOR PURITAN’S. Crown 8vo, 6s. (i) The 

Devil's Disciple, (a) Omar and Cleopatra, (j) Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 

Each play also soli separately. Paper, re. 6 d. net; aloth, aa. net 

THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. Being No. 4 of the Novels 

of his Nonage. Also THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE' and an Essay on Modem 
Prire Fighting. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL TRADING. Crown 

Svo. as. 6 d. 

THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 
16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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The Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Usher, 
R.N., K.C.B. (on board the “Undaunted”), 
and John R. Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn (on board the “ Northumberland ”). 
They give lifelike glimpses of thegre.it Emperor, 
and throw most vivid and interesting side-lights 
on his personality. 


“The book tells us everything that is known 
about a remirkable woman (Heine’s ‘Princess’), 
while it helps to clear up many obscure points 
in the history of modern Europe.”—“ The 
Standard.” With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
and many other Illustrations. 


This book appeals to all lovers of old prints. 
The volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 70 Full-page Plates; a Glossary of Tech¬ 
nical Terms, and a table showing more than 
350 of the principal English and Continental 
Engravers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NAPOLEON'S 
LAST VOYAQE8. 
With an Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes, 
toy J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. Illustrated, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A REVOLUTION¬ 
ARY PRINCE88: 
Christina Bcl- 
gl ojoso-Tr i v u Izi o, 
Her Life and 
Times. 

By H. Remsen 
Whltohouse. 

10s. fid. net. 


CHATS ON 
OLD PRINT8. 

By Arthur Hayden 
Author of - “ Chats 
on Old China," etc. 
5s. not. 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL. A Life and a Selection from his 

Letters and Occasional Writings. By Oliver Elton. 2 vols. Vol. 1.—Memoir 
and Letters. Vol. 2.—Writings. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Textual Notes by H. Buxton Forman. With 5 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

CAROLINE POETS. Edited by George Saintsbury. 

Vol. I. containing CHAMBERLAYNE’S PHARONNIDA-and 
ENGLAND’S JUBILEE, BENLOWES’ THEOPHILA and the 
POEMS OF KATHERINE PHILIPS and PATRICK HANNAY. 

Vol. II. containing MARMION'S CUPID AND PSYCHE— 
KYNASTON’S LEOLINE AND SYDANIS AND CYNTHIADES— 
POEMS OF JOHN HALL, SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, and PHILIP 
AYRES—CHALKHILL’S THEALMA and CLEARCHUS-POEMS 
OF PATRICK CAREY and WILLIAM HAMMOND —BOS- 
WORTH’S ARCADIUS AND SEPHA, etc. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net each. 


New Oxford Tudor and Stuart Library. 

Paper Covers, imitating the Contemporary Binding, 

5s. net each volume. 

THE DEFENCE OF THE REALM. By Sir H. Knyvett, 1596 . 

Now for the first time printed from a MS. in the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
With an Introduction by C. Hughes. 

HOWELL’S DEVISES. With an Introduction by W. A. Raleigh. 
EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the Unpublished Second Part. 

Edited by C. F. Bell. 

PEPYS’S MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 1879-1688. 

Edited by J. R. Tanner. 


This volume is fully Illustrated by Reproduc¬ 
tions of Paintings and Engravings by the Great 
Masters. The Frontispiece is a coloured re¬ 
production of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Miss 
Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth. 


CHATS ON 
COSTUME. 

A Practical Guide 
to Historic Dress. 
By Q. Woolllscroft 
Rhcad, R.E. 

5s. not. 


“ Counsels of the Night ” by Lucas Cleeve; 
“The Iron Gates,” by Annie E. Holdsworth; 
“ At the Sign of the Peacock ” by K. C. Ryves 
(First Novel Library); “ The Locum Tenens,” 
by Victor L. Whitechurch; “ A Crystal Age,” 
by W. H. Hudson. 


THE BEST 
NEW NOVELS. 

On 8ale at all 
Booksellers'. 
Priee 6s. eaeh. 


HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Prof. Leo Koenigsberger. 

Translated by Francis A. Welby. With a Preface by Lord Kelvin. With 
3 Portraits, royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. By P. S. Allen. Vol. I. 

1484-1514. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

This is the first volume of what is intended to be a complete edition—the first for 
two centuries—of the correspondence of Erasmus, including, as was his own wish, the 
prefaces to his numerous works. It coniains some three hundred letters written 
between the end of the year 1484 and the month of July 1514. It is expected that the 
work will be completed in five or six volumes. 

PRIMITIVE AND MEDIAEVAL JAPANESE TEXTS. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by F. Victor Dickins, C.B., some¬ 
time Registrar of the University of London. Vol. I., Texts. Vol. II., 
Translations. The two volumes, 8vo, cloth, with ix Illustrations, 21s. net, or 
separately, 12s. 6d. net each. 

GUIDE TO THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By A. Clark. Illus¬ 
trated, fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net. 


(1) “The Story of the Amulet," by E. Nesbit. 

With 48 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. (2) 

“The Lady Noggs, Peeress,” by Edgar Jepson. 

Children’s Edition, with 16 Illustrations by JHii childrens 
Lewis Baumer. books, niua- 

trated, 6s. each. 


j Ready November 14. 

Margaret 
Baillie Saunders' 

New Novel 

LONDON 

LOVERS 

Price 6s. 

T. FISHER UNWIN 


New Announcement List post tree to any address. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, I Adelphia Terrace, London 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED, THIRD IMPRESSION. 

AUTHOR AND PRINTER. AGuideto Authors, Editors, Printers, 

Correctors of the Press, Composito s and Typists. With full list of Abbreviations. 
An attempt to codify the best Typographical Practices of the Pre?«nt Day. By 
F. Howard Collins, with the assistance of manv Authors, Editors, Printers, and 
Correctors of the Press. Second E lition. Thira Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net; leather back and corners, 6u 6d. net. 

G. B. S. in the Author:—" Mr. Howard Collins has certainly done this job extra- 
01 dinarily well." 


The World’s Classics 

87 VOLUMES NOW READY. 

In various Styles and; Bindings from is. net. 

NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. Translated by 

John Jackson. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Vol. III. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER, THE LIFTED VEIL 

BROTHER JACOB. With an Introduction by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. With an Introduction by 

Arthur Waugh. 2 vols. 

BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING AND THE [NEW 

ATLANTIS, With an Introduction by Prof. Cask. 

SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Verse by Professor Lewis 

Campbell 

PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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BLACKIES 

GIFT BOOKS. 

vwwvw* 

A Now Volume by Mr. Arthur Symone 

A PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN 
POETRY 

Edited, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR SYMONS. Crown 8vo, sumptuously bound 
in quarter vellum, 6s. net. 

•* Presented in beautiful form is this anthology. It might be described at infinite riches in 
a decorated room. Mr. Symoads prints many lit tie-known scraps of golden verse, and his notes 
and introduction are well worth readiug.”— Eveving Standard. 

LA FRANCE MONARCHIQUE 

SCENES DE I Ji VIE NATION*LE DEPUIS LE ia*E AU iome SIECLE 
RECUEILLIES DES MEMO I RES CONTEMPORAINS. 

By G. H. Powell, B.A., and O. B. Powell. B.A. 

D«my 8to, .le gality bound incloth gilt, 6s. not 

Now Books for Boys 

Two Now Btorloo by 

CAPT. F. S, BRER ETON 

The Tikes says.—“ The mantle of Henty seems to have descended on Capt. Brereton.” 

ROGER THE BOLD 

A TALK OP THK CONQUEST OP MKXIOO. 

Illustrated by Stanliy L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR 

A TALE OP THK THIRD APQHAN WAR. 

Illustrated by W. Rainy, R.L Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

Uniform with the above. Price 6 s. 


A Now Writer for Boys 

By ALEXANDRA MACDONALD, F.R.O I. 

THE LOST EXPLORERS 

A STORY OF THR TRAOKLRSS DRRRRT. 

Illustrat'd by A*thu* H. Buceland. Large crown Svo cloth elegant, olivine edge*, 6s. 


A NRW STORY by HARRY OOLLINOWOOD 

ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN 

A TALR OF ADVRNTURR. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, ;s. 


OHRAP RR-I8SUR OF MRNTVS MA8TRRPIROR. 

3s.6d. WITH CLIVE IN INDIA 3s. 6d. 

OR, THR BROINNINOS OF AN RMFIRR. 

ILLUSTRATED. NEW EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS 

Pictured by OHARLK8 ROBINSON, with text by KVELYN SHARP 

Large 4 to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

In this beautiful volume Mr. OHARLKS ROBINSON and Miss EVKLYN SHARP 

describe with mingled sentiment and humour all the joyous happenings of the Christmas season. 
In nearly 200 charming illustrations in colour and black-and-white the arilst tells pietorially 
what the author describes in words—all that makes Chiistmas a time of pure delight to the 
young. In the sumptuousness of its get-np, the richness of binding, the quality cf paper, and 
the excellence of printing, The Child's Christmas is a triumph of modern book production. 


BUCKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 

THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 

A handsome Volume of 192pp., with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-page Pictures in 
Full Colour by the best Artists. 

Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


New Booko for Glrlo 


By ROSA MULHOLT AND (LADY 
GILBERT). 

OUR SISTER MAISIE. 

Illustrated byG. Dbmaim Hammond, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, elegant, gilt top, 
6s. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

A GIRL OF THE FOR- 

TUNATE ISLES. Illustrated by Paul 
Hardy. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 3s. 61 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 

GIRL COMRADES. Illus 

trated by G. Demaxn Hammond, R.I. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top,6s 

Bv ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 

AN ORIGINAL GIRL. 

Illustrated. Crcwn 8vo, cloth elegant 
olivine edges. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


JL SET OF CATALOGUES, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, 
WILL BE BENT POST-FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 


BLACKIE AND SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E,C. 


THE VERDICT.— “ Mesara. Blackwood have the 
reputation of diacoveriag new and gifted writer a." 

B B B 

Blackwoods’ Best Books 


1 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA” 


An account of the work of the Scottish National Antarctic 
Expedition. A book of the greatest interest , of which the 
“ P.M.G." says : “ A model to all explorers who desire to 
write the story of their adventures." It has 105 illustrations 
and three maps. Price 21a. net. 


2 


MAIDS OF HONOUR 


By A. f. Green-Armytage. A collection of short lives of those 
maiden ladies who have attained to fame—such as Hannah 
More, Mary Kingsley, Sister Dora, Jean Ingelow, Louisa 
Alcott, Christina Rossetti, Mary Lamb, etc. etc. A charming 
gift-book to a girl, but at the same time a work of great interest 
and value to “ grown-ups .” With portrait , 10a. fid. net. 

3 


A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN ASTRONOMY 


By H. McPherson, jun. "An extremely interesting, clear, 
and accurate record, presented in a small compass, of the mar¬ 
vellous progress in astronomy during the past 100 years. A 
hands book of reference to the astronomical student as well as 
guide to the general reader." fis. 


New Six-Shilling Novels 


Messrs. Blackwood find it impossible to do justice in ex¬ 
planatory notes to their popular novels, which have been 
received with a chorus of praise from the critics. In the list 
below you will find mentioned those well worthy of your 
attention. 


SKIPPER 
THE HEIR 
FISHERMAN’S GAT 
ADMIRAL QUILLIAM 


By Gilbert Watson 
By Sydney C. Grier 
By Edward Noble 
By Norreys Connell 


RICHARD HAWKWOOD By Neville] Maugham 


A SERVANT OF THE KING 

By E. A. Griffin 


THE HEARTH OF HUTTON 

By W. f. Eccott 


THE SAFETY OF THE HONOURS 

By Alan McAulay 

THE MARRIAGE OF AMINTA 

By I.. Parry Trutcott 


SCOUNDREL MARK By Frank Dilnot 

_ [Immediately 


Ask your bookseller for prospectus of the New Pi polar Edition of 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, now being issued in special handsome 
bindings and frontispieces, etc., at 3s. 64. net a vol. 10 vols, 33s. 
net the set. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


One or two good things will greet the reader of Mr. John 
Francis Barnett’s new book of “ Musical Reminiscences 
and Impressions ” (Hodder and Stoughton). Mr. Barnett 
will be better known to posterity by such work as “ Down 
dropp’d the sails ” or “ The fair breeze blew,” from his 
Ancient Mariner, than by his book; but we like im¬ 
mensely the idea of Romberg’s “ Toy Symphony ” played 
at St. James’s Hall with the following performers: Cuckoo, 
Sullivan; drum (toy), Randegger: bells, Benedict; quail, 
Halid; nightingale, Barnby; rattle, Blumenthal; trumpets 
(toy), Stainer and Kuhe, with Mr. Barnett and Cowen at 
the piano, and Cusins, Manns, Carl Rosa, Sankey, Ganz 
and Daubert for the strings. 


He has a good story, too, of the parsimonious committee¬ 
man of some society, who objected to paying a man three 
guineas for the single note on the gong in Cherubini’s 
Dies Irae, and offered to play it himself. Only the threat 
to fine him ten guineas if he came in wrong with that 
single note could deter him. 


What are the characteristics of the Vagabond ? Mr. 
Arthur Rickett, the author of a pleasant little book on 
“The Vagabond in Literature,” lately published by 
Messrs. Dent, says they are three : (i) “ Restlessness—the 
wandering instinct; this expresses itself mentally as well 
as physically. (2) A passion tor the Earth—shown not 
only in love of the open air, but in a delight in all mani¬ 
festations of life. (3) A constitutional reserve, whereby 
the Vagabond, though rejoicing in the company of a few 
kindred souls, is’ put out of touch with the majority of 
men and women.” And he goes on to tell of six vaga¬ 
bonds-in-chief—Hazlitt, de Quincey, Borrow, Stevenson, 
Jefferies and Whitman, in ail of whom he finds these 
qualities. 


He does not include Thoreau, in whom, surely, all his 
three qualities were very strong; he does not include 
Mr. Meredith, perhaps because he is alive. He does not 
include Tennyson, because, as he justly says, Tennyson, 
“ looking the handsomest Vagabond to the life, living apart 
from the world, as if its conventions and routine were dis¬ 
tasteful to him, had scarcely a touch of the Vagabond in 
his temperament. That he had no Vagabond moods I will 
not say; for the poet who had no Vagabond moods is yet 
to be born'. But he frowned them down as best he could, 
and in his writings we can see the typical, cultured, middle- 
class Englishman as we certainly fail to see him in Brown¬ 
ing. A great deal of Tennyson is merely Philistinism made 
musical.” Browning, on the other hand, our author claims 
for a Vagabond, for all his appearance of a prosperous 
banker and the middle-class Englishman that was so strong 
in him. There is another Vagabond whom perhaps only the 
pleasantfact that heisalive robs of mention in Mr.Rickett’s 
introduction—Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, whose preface to the 
delightful “ Pilgrim’s Way,” lately published and shortly 
to be reviewed in this paper, proclaims him (what his 
readers must long have guessed him) a Vagabond of the 
first water at heart. 


“ The poet who had no vagabond moods is yet to be 
born.” We might go further than that. Every imagina¬ 
tive writer, and more than half the hick-writers and 
students of literature are what they are by virtue of one, 
at least, of Mr. Rickett’s three postulated qualities—the 
restlessness, which we would rather term curiosity. It is 
essential to creative work. The man who accepts things 
as he finds them, who is not curious about the great 
world he lives in, never has anything to say about it. 
Curiosity is the mainspring of literature, of science, of 
art, of philosophy—of all intellectual work; and it seems 
to us that Mr. Rickett might, by a slight series of changes 
in his arbitrarily chosen qualities, include every writer that 
ever lived. 


The story of the trombone who tried to play a squashed 
fly on his score will be familiar to all; Mr. Barnett has a 
contrast in the case of the theatre manager who, observing 
a trombone sitting idle during a rest of one hundred and 
thirteen bars, threatened to discharge him. “ I do not pay 
you to rest, I pay you to play 1 ” said he. We read, too of 
E. F. Richter, the counterpoint teacher at the Leipsic Con- 
servatorium, who was so great a smoker that he smoked 
even in the organ-loft of the church where he gave his 
organ-lessons. It is curious to note, by the way, that till 
Mr. Barnett determined to write his Ancient Mariner, 
many parts of which catch the very soul and spirit of 
Coleridge’s “ Rime,” he had never read the poem. 


Mr. Clement Shorter writes: “ In complaining of the 
use of the word ‘ lied ’ in my comment upon the pur¬ 
chase of a wrongly designated portrait by the National 
Portrait Gallery you misread the literary significance of 
the word. When Johnson was told that one Pott had 
said that his play Irene was good he replied, ‘ If Pott 
said so, Pott lied,’ and so I asserted with obvious in¬ 
debtedness to Johnson that if, as Mr. Cust states, ‘a 
Mr. Burgess ’ said * forty years ago ’ that he had pur¬ 
chased this particular portrait from the Heger family, it 
is clear that he lied, as we have the word of Dr. Heger of 
Brussels that his father never painted, and that any por¬ 
trait bearing his signature must be an imposture. Prob¬ 
ably ‘a Mr. Burgess’ was himself the painter, in which 
case he was rather a clever artist as well as a clever 
rascal.” 


The autumn lists of new books and new editions are 
singularly lacking this year in sporting books and books 
about the country. It can hardly be that such books 
find no sale, unless, indeed, Bridge has usurped the evening 
hours that used to be spent in the smoking-room. Pos¬ 
sibly the country gentleman likes to take his reading to¬ 
day in smaller doses than he used to do, and is content 
with short articles and magazine essays. But we have 
had no such books of late as St. John's “ Wild Sports and 
Natural History of the Highlands,” or “ My Life as an 
Angler,” by William Henderson, or “ The Moor and the 
Loch,” by John Colquhoun, books that take the reader 
straight to nature and so have a special charm of their 
own. There are plenty of good sportsmen to-day who 
are careful observers of nature, and they might give the 
world their experiences an they would. Moreover, there 
is always Walton’s “ Compleat Angler ” to be re-edited, 
if there is any one left who has not tried his hand at it 
already. 


For it seems to be the ambition of every angler to edit 
Walton, much as it is the ambition of all good classics to 
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translate the Aeneid. Edward Jesse, Cristopher Davies, 
Andrew Lang and George Dewar are only a few of the 
anglers who have been moved of late years to add to the 
editions of “ The Compleat Angler," which now number 
considerably over a hundred. “ Each of the three last 
centuries,” writes Mr. Dewar in his introduction, "has 
produced a writer on * the open air’ of unrivalled merit, 
Izaak Walton, Gilbert White, and Richard Jefferies.” It 
remains to be seen whether this twentieth century will 
be capable of producing a fourth worthy of being classed 
with them. 


The one-day sale which Messrs. Sotheby announce for 
November 10 consists of one hundred and eighty lots 
selected from the Library at Mollington Hall, Chester, 
formed by the late Canon Blomfield, now the property of 
Mr. Guy Feilden, and comprises Early Printed and Rare 
Books, Illuminated and other Manuscripts, and some works 
in fine Old Bindings. There are a score of specimens of 
the famous Aldine Press among the Early Printed Books 
and also some fifteenth-century printing. 


One of the lots is the rare edition of the Bible printed 
by Day and Seres in 1549 (Matthew's Version revised by 
Becke), one of the “ Bugge ” Bibles. Another lot is Arch¬ 
bishop Laud’s Scottish Liturgy, Edin. 1637, with which 
is bound the 1636 edition of " The Psalmes of King 
David translated by King James.” A book meriting 
notice is the rare First Polyglot Psalter, edited by 
Aug. Justinianus, containing as a gloss on the Psalm 
Coeli enarrant, the first notice of the life and voyages of 
Columbus and his discovery of America. 


A correspondent sends us some figures which tend to 
show that the “ modern picture-market ” is by no means 
depressed. At the Institute of Oil Painters thirty pic¬ 
tures have been sold during the first fortnight, seventeen 
pictures realising the total of £922 15s.; while thirty 
exhibits at the Royal Society of British Artists have 
found purchasers in the past week. Our correspondent 
concludes by claiming that "indisputable facts, if 
proving no remarkable appreciation or understanding of 
the art of painting, do at least expose the fallacy that 
modern pictures are unsaleable.” 


Further and weightier evidence of the increasing im¬ 
portance attached to modern painting is furnished by the 
formation of the Scottish Modern Arts Association. In 
a preliminary prospectus, signed by Lord Balcarres, Sir 
Walter Armstrong, Sir Edward Tennant, and many other 
public men, in addition to Sir James Guthrie and the 
leading painters of Scotland, it is set forth that " there is 
not a gallery in Scotland to which the student of art, 
professional or amateur, resident or visiting, can be re¬ 
ferred as containing a permanent collection of work 
adequately representative of modern Scottish Art.” The 
aim of this new body, therefore, will be first to secure 
year by year worthy works by Scottish artists, and 
secondly, as funds permit, to acquire contemporary works, 
other than Scottish, of outstanding interest. Thus in time 
Edinburgh, as well as Dublin, is to have its gallery of 
modern art, and we suggest that artists of secure position 
should be asked to give examples of their art, as they have 
already been asked—in most cases successfully—by tpe 
founders of the similar movement in Dublin. We are 
glad to note that " when dealing with living artists the 
pictures will be bought if possible direct from the artists 
themselves,” and under some scheme of low prices 
** similar to that employ ed by the Luxembourg.” In this 
manner the association should avoid another Chantrey 
scandal, and prevent its income ever being used as a 
pension or prize fund for any artistic clique. Further 
particulars of the movement may be obtained from the 
secretary. Mr. Gilbert L. D. Hole, W.S., 172 Braid Road, 
Edinburgh. 


The Library Association is now taking a part in the 
book war. Without taking sides with either party, it is 
endeavouring to restore to the public libraries the privileges 
that have been taken from them. A circular has been 
issued to the booksellers asking them to use what influence 
they have with the publishers to induce them to give the 
same discount to public libraries which is already given 
to Government libraries. These institutions are recognised 
as almost “ trade,” and receive a substantial discount off 
even net books. The public library, on the other band, 
does not obtain any discount, openly, off net books. And 
in this respect England stands alone. In all other 
countries the public libraries receive some preference 
over the retail buyer. It is interesting to note that the 
suggestion made in these columns some time back by a 
correspondent was adopted as an additional “influence” 
to the bookseller. This suggestion was that a co-operative 
book-supply company should be formed by libraries for 
the supply of books to themselves. 


The Omnibus Library Bill has now been put into its final 
form by the honorary solicitor of the Library Association, 
and will shortly be placed in the hands of Mr. Tennant, 
M.P., who will have charge of it in the House. The Bill 
now contains an additional clause (a result of the discus¬ 
sion which took place at the Conference at Bradford) 
giving permission to library authorities to make expendi¬ 
ture on lectures and exhibitions. In the light of Lord 
Rosebery's remarks at the opening of the London Univer¬ 
sity Library, lectures are essential to libraries. And the 
efforts of the past and the present have been hampered 
by the necessity of making the lectures “ free ” in the 
sense of costing nothing. Brighton Library Committee 
has recently decided to give fortnightly lectures through 
the winter. The first will be an introductory lecture on 
books, by the Chief Librarian. 


The National Home Reading Union is still endeavouring 
to enlist the aid of the public libraries, and a conference 
of members and London librarians was held last week. 
But it would appear that little can be done on the lines 
of making the public library an adjunct to the Union. If 
any success is to attend conjunction it must be accepted 
that, no matter how successful reading circles may be, they 
can only occupy a subsidiary place in the work of the public 
library. Another conference which took place in London 
last week between London librarians and school teachers 
promises more success. A significant point is that the 
London County Council has accepted the offer of the 
Library Association’s assistance in drawing up its lists of 
school prizes. 

It is curious that just when in England we are realising 
the educational importance of illustration the Germans 
are discovering that it is quite as bad to force the youth¬ 
ful mind to flights beyond its powers. In the October 
number of the Kunstwart there is an article of protest 
against the new method of drawing-lessons to illustrate 
the literature class by asking the pupils to draw or paint 
the figures of poetry. It would take the imagination of a 
Blake or a Boecklin to give an adequate idea of Goethe’s 
“ Erl-King,” and, as the writer points out, there is great 
danger that the pictures produced by the children will 
mar or efface the beautiful if vague impression produced 
on their minds, since inability to give a concrete form 
to their sensations does not prove such sensations to be 
absent. Carlyle says that it were ill for us if we had 
nothing in us beyond what we could express. The article 
concludes with a warning that it disparages genius to give 
a child to suppose that he could illustrate one of Goethe’s 
finest ballads. 


The German system of forcing the pupils to think 
for themselves leads sometimes to amusing results. At 
a finishing school for girls in a small German town a 
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prote»or ol ethics recently set himselt the task ot rousing 
the dormant intelligence of a particularly stolid class. 
Alter some preliminary lectures on pessimism and op¬ 
timism, he administered a first shock by asking each pupil 
to consider before the next lecture whether she was an 
optimist or a pessimist, and to let him have a paper 
stating her reasons. The second shock upset the entire 
establishment, lor, after dealing eloquently with the 
iniquity of suicide, as being in any circumstances opposed 
to the law of God, he concluded by asking them to let 
him have papers stating why, when a captain committed 
suicide by going down with his ship, every one spoke of 
it as a noble deed- On this occasion the “Directrice” 
had some very awkward questions to evade, and was 
heard to regret the excessive zeal of the lecturer. But at 
the end of the term the pupils went home with awakened 
minds. 


Former members of the Oxford Union will be in¬ 
terested to bear that the fading, peeling frescoes by 
Morris, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and others on the walls of 
the Library—the old Debating Hall—at which they used 
—or used not—to look up with regret and admiration 
have been photographed, and that the photographs have 
been published by the Clarendon Press with an intro¬ 
duction by Professor Holmes, and a history and explana¬ 
tion by Mr. Holman Hunt. The photographs are said to 
reveal more of the designs than any eye has seen for 
forty years. 


Selby Abbey, for the rebuilding of which a national 
appeal is being made, holds a unique position, as the 
one great Benedictine monastery ot Northern England 
which survives as a parochial church. “ The monastery 
of Selby," wrote Freeman, “was a foundation of the 
Conqueror, and Selby itself was, according to a tradition 
which its very unlikelihood makes likely, the birthplace 
of his one English-born child.” But if the monastery 
was the first building at Selby, and it was only just 
rising : n 1068, it is difficult to .see how Henry I. could 
have been born there: though, as Freeman points out, 
the policy of William in taking care that the future king 
should be born in that most troubled part of his kingdom 
would be inexact accordance with the policy of Edward I., 
when he arranged that the son whom he designed to be 
Prince of Wales should be born upon Welsh soil. 


The bibliographical portion of the new volume of the 
“Cambridge Modern History" is an exceptional feature, 
to which attention is called in the preface by the editors 
of the work. “ It seemed a fitting tribute,” they write, 
“ to the memory of Lord Acton, the projector of this 
history, to utilise the noble collection of books brought 
together by him, and now, thanks to the generous action 
of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. John Morley, part of the Cam¬ 
bridge University Library, for the purpose of attempting 
what has never before been attempted in this country—a 
fail bibliography of the Thirty Years War, and more 
especially of its extant original documents and contem¬ 
porary narrative and controversial literature.” They 
add that Miss A. M. Cooke is engaged, under the general 
direction of the University Librarian, in classifying and 
cataloguing Lord Acton’s collection. This classified 
catalogue, which is to be published shortly, should be of 
great benefit to all students of modem history in this 
country. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 

British Museum (Natural History) Lecture Theatre of the Victoria 
aad Albert Museum. Swiney Lectures on Geology: Monday, 
November is, at 6 p.m., Lecture IV., Fauna of Scotland. Wednesday, 
November 14, at 6 t.«., Lecture V., Fauna of England and Wales. 
Friday, November id, at 6 p.m., Lecture VI., Spanish Peninsula and 
Pyrcones. Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 


Linn can Society, Burlington House. Evening meeting, Thursday, 
November 15, at 8 p.m. Paper: Mr. Horace W. Monckton, " My 
Recent Researches in Norway.” Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 

Zoological Society of London, 3 Hanover Square, W. Tuesday, 
November 13, at 3.30 p.m. (i) Professcr R. Burckhardt. C.M.Z.S. : 
On the Embryo of the Okapi. (2) Mr. F. F. Laidlaw: Zoological 
Results of the Third Tanganyika Expedition, conducted by Dr. 
W. A. Cunnington, 1904-05 ; Report on the Turbellaria. (3) Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas, F.R.S. : List of further collections of Mammals 
from Western Australia, including a series from Bernier Island, 
obtained for Mr. W. E. Balston ; with Field-notes by the Collector, 
Mr. G. C. Shortbridge. (4) Messrs. J. Cosmo Melvill, F.Z.S., and 
Robert Standen : The Mollusca of the Persian Gulf, Gulf of Oman, 
and Arabian Sea, as evidenced mainly through the collections of 
Mr. F. W. Townsend, 1893-1905, with descriptions of new species; 
Part II. Pelecypoda. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus.—Monday, November 12,5 p.m. 
Mr. Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate ; " On the Relation of Literature 
to Politics.” Thursday, November 15, 6 p.m. Professor Hubert von 
Herkomer : “ On artistic possibilities of the machine. ” 

Art Exhibitions.—Grafton Galleries : "Works of the late Archibald 
Stuart Wortley.—Views of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens by 
Mary L. Breakell. Open to December 3.—The Artificers’ Guild, 
9 Maddox Street. Metal work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture, 
lettering.—Tooth and Sons: Winter Exhibition.— John Baillie: 
Cheyne Art Club : Pictures and sculpture: October 26 to November 23. 
—Shepherds : Early British Masters.—Ryder Gallery : Water-colours 
by Margaret R. Wansey : November 1 to November 14—Natural 
History Museum. Romford Road. Stratford: Essex Arts Club: Pic¬ 
tures, etc. : October 22 to January 1.—Graves Galleries : London 
Sketch Club : October 27 to end of November. Paintings of Flowers 
in Oil by Louise E. Perman.—Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street.—Messrs. Dowdeswell : The Society of Twenty-five 
English Painters : November 2.—E. J. van Wisselingb. Works by 
Alphonse Legros, William Strang, A.R.A., and Dorothea Landau. 
Closes November 15.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of Cabinet 
Pictures by British and Foreign Artists. November 1.—Dickinson. 
Contemporary Scottish Art. October 27 for three weeks. — R.Guteknnst: 
Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostade and Van Dyck. November 5 to 
December 3. — Obach : The Society of Twelve. November $ for one 
month.— New Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters. November 7.— 
Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists' General 
Benevolent Institution. November 7.—Tooth and Sons. Pastels 
by Arthur Wardle. November 7. —Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and 
Co., Friday, November 2.—Exhibition of the portrait of Lord Milner, 
painted for the Town Council of Johannesburg, and other pictures by 
M. Theodore Roussel. Goupil Gallery : Memorial Exhibition of 
Works by the late H. B. Brabazon. November 12.—Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours ; Pal! Mall East: Winter Exhibition, 
November 12—New English Art Club; Dering Yaid : November 19. 
—New Dudley Gallery. November 10: Tinsel Pictures by Miss 
Birkenruth and Water-colours by C. A. C. Jeffcock. — Messrs. Graves. 
Nocturnes in oil by Miss Marguerite Verboeckhoven, November 10 to 
end of month. 

Concerts.—November 10, 3 p.m. Second Symphony Concert.— 
November to, 2.30 p.m. Chappell Ballad Concert. November 12, 8, 
London Symphony Orchestra.—Bechstein Hall: November 10, at 3 
p.m. Sarasate and Sobrino.—November 12 . 3 p.m.. Ernest Sharpe.— 
November 12, 8. Howard Jones. — November 13, 8.15. Bluebell 
Klean.—November 14, 3.30. Susan Strorg. — November 14, 3.30, 
Parisotti.—November 15. 3. Harold Bauer.—November 15, 8.15. 
Sigmund Beel. — November 17, 3.15. Pachmann. — November 17, 8. 
William Ludwig.—November 19. 3. David liispham.—Aeolian Half : 
November 8 at 3, Marie Fromm. 

Plays: November 29 at Chester. Three of the Chester Mystery 
Plays: The Salutation, The King's Play, The Shepherd's Play. Novem¬ 
ber 20. Professor Gollancz will lecture on the plays at Chester.— 
Stage Society. Scala Theatre. December 9 and 10. I ke Weavers, by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Mary Moriton.—November 16 
and 17, 8.30. Scala Theatre. In aid of the Little Sisters of the Poor: 
A Simple Sweep, by F. W. Broughton, music by Father James F. 
Downes; La Jalouse, by J. A. Bleackley, and 7 he Mmslrel, by J. A. 
Bleackley, music by Father Downes. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. November 10. Early 
printed and rare books and MSS. (illustrated and others) from the 
Mollington Hall Library formed by the late Canon G. 11 . Blomfield. 
November 15 and 16. English and Colonial Coins, Patterns and 
Proofs, and the Loveday collection of Crown Pieces. 

Messrs. Robinson and Fisher: Willis’s Rooms, November 15, 
Thirty pictures and pastes by Wynford Dewhurst. 


LITERATURE 

SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 

The Life and letters of I^slie Stephen. By Frederic William 
Maitland. (Duckworth, 18 s. net.) 

In this careful and well-written book no attempt ts made 
to estimate the place which Sir Leslie Stephen is likely to 
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hold in English letters. What it does chiefly is to unfold 
the career of a man whose gifts are susceptible of tolerably 
exact definition. In literature the highest and at the same 
time the most profitable talent is that of sympathetic 
imagination. A man who has the power to create may 
experience difficulties at the outset of his career, but 
ultimately, should he succeed at all, his success will be of 
the highest. But the most ardent admirers of Sir Leslie 
Stephen would not put forward the claim on his behalf 
that his genius lay in this direction. We hear in the 
course of his life of his attempting many things—essays, 
criticism, history, biography, but there is no indication 
that he ever felt the inspiration to construct original 
work. He was not a story-teller, and he was not a poet. 
Even as a critic it is impossible to place him in the first 
rank. He wrote agreeably and with much appreciation 
of the books he loved, but one has only to place the best 
of his criticism beside the best of that of Matthew Arnold, 
say, or Sainte-Beuve to see that it wants the illumination 
of a really first-class mind. He was, however, an excel¬ 
lent journalist. Mr. Frederick Greenwood likened his 
contributions to the Pall Mall Gazette to coin of the realm. 
But even in that praise there is something damnatory. 
Genius is at times more than coin of the realm, and at 
times much less. The man from whom an Editor may 
expect a masterpiece is also one who may give forth what 
is litt e better than drivel. For ordinary purposes he is 
not so useful as the sound, capable member of the staff 
that Stephen must have been. But he was not quite 
happy in the organs that he wrote for. The Saturday 
Review in the hey-day of its pride must have been a 
somewhat curious paper. In theology it was to some 
extent dominated by its proprietor, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
who was an extremely High Churchman. Sir Leslie 
Stephen remarks that: 

as few intelligent men, and therefore few Saturday reviewers, agree 
with him in this matter, the result is to neutralise the paper entirely. 
It sometimes sneers at the Evangelical party and frequently sneers at 
religious belief generally, though in terms sufficiently covert to 
deceive the ordinary British public ; but in most church matters it 
preserves an exceptional silence. 

The truth is that in his early days Stephen set himself 
to catch the tone of the journals to which he contributed, 
and thereby lost his own individuality. So much was this 
the case that in 1894, when he was writing his brother’s 
life, he was surprised to find that, on looking over the files 
of the Saturday, “ though he could distinguish his brother’s 
articles, he could rarely distinguish his own by merely 
reading them.” The subjects that he chose to write 
about then were not such as led to the expression of his 
inmost thoughts. If we look at a list of articles he 
contributed during seven weeks of 1869 we find that he re¬ 
viewed such works as “ Fors Clavigera,” a novel by James 
Payn, "The Luck of Roaring Camp,” Edmund Yates’s 
“Dr. Wainwright’s Patient,” and Hutton’s “Essays,” 
while his Middles dealt with “London Pauperism,” “ Our 
Christian Civilisation,” obliquely levelled at the bom¬ 
bardment of Paris, “ The Times, and the Terms of Peace,” 
“ Government and Vaccination ”—which is all journalism, 
pure and simple. His connection with the Cornhill began 
in 1866, and here again we find him seeking out the 
popular topic. His first essay was on American Humour, 
and he contributed a series of papers signed by “ A Cynic,” 
the subjects in 1869 being “The Cynic's Apology,” 
“ Idolatry,” “ Useless Knowledge," “ The Decay of 
Murder,” “National Antipathies,” “The Uses of Fools,” 
“ Social Slavery ” and many others. These essays were 
never published in book form, and the biographer thinks 
that they were very properly suppressed. They were 
written from a pose. “Leslie was no cynic, he had no 
love for cynics; he thoroughly saw of what affectation 
and egoism professed cynicism is manufactured.” 
Mr. Maitland goes a step further and says: “ he had not 
histrionic power enough to become a good stage cynic, and 
in some of the qualities that go to make the cynic of real 
life he was miserably deficient.” For “ histrionic power ” 


we might effectively substitute the phrase,.“ dramatic 
sympathy.” It was the lack of this that hindered Stephen 
from scaling the heights of literature. His tenure of the 
editorial chair of the Cornhill was not a very distinguished 
success. The contributors he managed to gather round 
him were by no means so brilliant that they can be 
described as “ all the talents.” If we take a list of the 
writers of serial stories, we are led to the conclusion that 
in choosing them Leslie Stephen was largely guided by 
reputation. He had, indeed, published George Meredith 
before Mr. Meredith had the name that he now possesses, 
but the others were handed on to him. We wonder what 
his letter-bag can have contained. He published many 
essays by R. L. Stevenson and W. E. Henley. Mr. Mait¬ 
land says that he could not boast of making any great 
discoveries, and regards as his boldest venture the 
acceptance of Mr. Henley’s “ Hospital Outlines.” How¬ 
ever, we have some pleasant pictures of him as Editor of 
the Cornhill. Mr. Edmund Gosse tells how Leslie Stephen, 
“ in his well-known black velvet jacket,” called on R.L.S., 
and Stevenson and he were invited to dine with the 
great man. 

We anticipated—I cannot imagine why—a large collection of lite¬ 
rary notabilities, and, in our eagerness, we were hanging about, outside 
the house, some time before we could present ourselves. But we were 
the only guests. Leslie Stephen sat at one end of the table, his wife 
at the other, Miss Anr.ie Thackeray opposite to us two lads. I shall 
always remember the surprise Leslie Stephen's appearance gave me ; 
the long, thin, bright red beard, radiating in a fan-shape; the wrinkled 
forehead ; the curious flatness of the top of the head, accentuated by 
the fulness of the auburn hair on either side ; the long cold hands ; 
the distraught and melancholy eyes. The dinner was extremely 
quiet. Scarcely a word fell from either of the Stephens, and we two 
guests, although chatterboxes engrained, were subdued to silence by 
shyness. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy gives a sketch that may be placed 
side by side with this. He had called for the first time 
at 8 Southwell Gardens. 

He welcomed me with one hand, holding back the barking “ Troy ” 
with the other. The dog’s name I, of course, had never heard till 
then, and I said, “ That is the name of my wicked soldier-hero.” He 
answered caustically, '• I don't think my Troy will feel hurt at the 
coincidence, if yours doesn’t." I rejoined, "There is also another 
coincidence. Another Leslie Stephen lives near here, I find." 

" Yes," he said, " he's the spurious one.” 

Perceiving, what I had not gathered from his letters, that I had a 
character to deal with, I made some cheerful reply, and tried him 
further. We were looking out of the window, and I asked him what 
made him live in such a new street (he had lately removed thither), 
with pavements hardly laid, and the road-stones not rolled in. He 
said he had played as a child with his nurse in the fields hard by, 
and he fancied living on the spot, which was dear to him, though the 
building operations interfered with the sentiment much. I felt then 
that I liked him, which at first I had doubted. The feeling never 
changed. 

We must not conclude without a word about the 
famous Sunday tramps, “ that noble body of scholarly 
and cheerful pedestrians,” as Mr. Meredith calls them. 
They formed a kind of club or society, which was in 
existence for fifteen years, and Stephen was leader up to 
1891. The two hundred and fifty-second and last walk 
was taken in 1895. The decay of the society is attri¬ 
buted to golf and bicycles. The usual course was to take 
a long walk into the country, get a lunch of bread and 
cheese at the village ale-house and scurry back in time for 
dinner in town. The following is the best account we can 
find of Stephen’s conversation : 

Fully to enjoy Stephen you had to be alone with him. Then if you 
did not ask too many questions—a catechist was to him of all bores 
the most abominable—he would chat of men and things, of books and 
journals, of poetry and prize-fighting, philosophy and pedestrianism, 
the virtues of guides and the sins of contributors: never dazzling, 
never epigrammatic, always terse and humorous, always full of good 
matter and sober sense. It was the talk of a man who had seen a 
good deal of human nature, who had strong likes and dislikes, but 
much equity and much compassion. But there! Stephen would 
have been the first to say that he was no Johnson, and certainly he 
has found no Boswell. Nor by my fault will he lose so much as some 
men would. He never “ talked like a book ” ; not in the least: yet 
those who read his books and letters will, I feel sure, know exactly 
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what his talk was like, for he was homogeneous. Beneath the 
academic costume, somewhat carelessly worn, a sympathetic eye will 
easily detect the shooting-coat of the "chief guide." 

On the whole, the life of Stephen was full, scholarly and 
useful. It has been well told in this volume, which will 
amply repay reading. 


THE OLD COUNTRY 

The Old Country . By Henry Newbolt. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

Mr. Henry Newbolt’s novel, “ The Old Country,” is a 
kind of romantic “ Time-machine.” The motto, which he 
has chosen for it from Sir Thomas Browne—“ In Eternity 
there is no distinction of Tenses ”—vaguely indicates its 
import. The story begins at the present time, and 
suddenly shifts to the year in which the battle of Poictiers 
was fought. The characters for the most part remain the 
same, nor does the scene change. Stephen Bulmer, in the 
early chapters, is a young Englishman, of Colonial up¬ 
bringing, who ‘‘speaks of things to come as if he saw 
them.” In the later chapters, he is the same Englishman, 
modified by an Italian education. But the sense of time 
has vanished from his brain. Visible things have lost 
their century, and in spite of a double consciousness, he 
has gone back five hundred years. “ He saw without any 
amazement"—this is how the transformation is announced 
—“that here and there in the landscape there were un¬ 
familiar aspects, slight changes such as those to be felt 
rather than seen after a period of absence; and from the 
opposite hill the house from which he had come last night 
had disappeared without a trace, though the avenues and 
the old walled garden still remained. This was the world 
he knew, but not the world as he had known it; its form 
and beauty were the same, but not its relation to himself.” 
In other words, he goes back to the place which once he 
filled, without wonder or uncertainty, and thus gives 
Mr. Newbolt an opportunity not merely for a sketch of 
English life in the fourteenth century, but for the setting 
forth of a wise parable. 

“ Life in England,” says one of Mr. Newbolt’s characters, 
“ has always been possible and intelligible for an English¬ 
man." That is the argument and conclusion of the book. 
“ There is nothing new under the sun,” and a man “ may 
conceive himself in the same manner to have lived from 
the beginning and to be as old as the World.” To speak 
of old and new, of ancient and modern is to court con¬ 
fusion. The trappings of life have changed; the essence 
remains constant. Or, if we may borrow a metaphor from 
the battle-field, the tactics of existence shift from age to 
age, while its strategy is unalterable. There is no differ¬ 
ence between the Bishop of Exeter, who excommunicated 
a recalcitrant priest, and the moie modern prelate, who 
drives a free-thinking preacher into the hedgerow or into 
the camp of the infidels. The Battle of Poictiers, described 
by Mr. Newbolt with much spirit, gave the same chance of 
bravery and heroism as did the fights sternly fought upon 
the African veldt. Then as now it is called old-fashioned 
to have a “ feeling wider and deeper than meie love of 
country.” In all matters of Church and State one epoch 
is but a repetition of another, and Stephen Bulmer, sud¬ 
denly thrown back from the consideration of America and 
modern politics, is intimately at home in the England of 
the Black Prince. 

“ In Eternity there is no distinction of Tenses.” But 
we ate not in Eternity, and Time is a rigid conventfon of 
our life. It is possible, therefore, that some readers may 
find Mr. Newbolt’s artifice too fantastic for thtir under¬ 
standing. At the same time, Mr. Newbolt makes the tran¬ 
sition so lightly and so easily, that not even the most 
indolent brain need be puzzled. He insists upon no violent 
contrasts; he demands the acceptance of no machinery. 
The clock is put back—that is all, and you have a practical 
Illustration that “ things long past have been answered 
by things present.” 

Ingenious as is Mr. Newbolt’s thesis, it is not for that 


that we would most highly praise his book. The story is 
told with a tact and delicacy rarely found in the modern 
novel. Not merely is Mr. Newbolt separated by a wide 
gulf from the common merchants of fiction ; he has written 
many passages which must be judged by a higher standard 
than that set by his contemporaries. He has painted the 
West Country with a skill and sympathy which come of 
knowledge. But it is the picture of Poictiers which is his 
masterpiece. This is done with a simplicity and a con¬ 
cealment of effort, which are the marks of good prose. It 
is not a purple patch. It is in perfect tone with the rest. 
Only, the theme is better suited to the author’s style than 
disquisitions upon politics and theology. In the desert 
dulness of the mass of novels “ The Old Country ” is a 
pleasant oasis, and we are of good hope that Mr. Newbolt 
will make another essay in the art of fiction. Nor shall 
we be sorry if next time he forgets Eternity and its lost 
tenses, and places his characters frankly and wholly in one 
and the same century. 


A STATESMAN’S LIFE 

Life and Letters of Lord Durham. By Stuart J. Reid. 2 vols. 

(Longmans, 36s. net.) 

Sir William Butler, speaking on the problem of Govern 
ment in South Africa some little time ago, made the 
remark that, though Lord Durham’s authority lasted but 
a few months, he did more “ in the making of Canada 
—in laying the foundation of the present state of pros¬ 
perity and happiness—than had been achieved by all the 
Governors and Governments of seventy years before him.” 
This was, as Mr. Stuart J. Reid says, a statement as 
generous as it was bold. In itself it would serve as an 
excuse, if there were no other, for the book before us, but 
Lord Durham was in reality one of the most conscien¬ 
tious, high-minded, and honourable statesmen that 
England has produced, and is worthy, for reasons other 
than his career in Canada, of the honour now paid to his 
memory. He belonged to the very old family of Lambtons 
of the county of Durham. If we were to believe tradition, 
there were members of the family there in Saxon times, 
and at any rate there is a signature of John de Lamton 
who attested the Charter of Uchtred de Wodeshend in 
the closing years of the twelfth century. The later tradi¬ 
tion of the family was a liberal one, and Lord Durham’s 
father, William Henry Lambton, was a remarkable man, 
who supported the principles of Fox and was a life-long 
friend of Lord Grey. Thus, as has oiten happened with 
members of the British aristocracy, the young statesman 
grew up in an atmosphere of politics. He himself was 
born in London in 1792 and was educated partly by a 
private tutor and afterwards at Eton at the time when 
Keate ruled the lower school, having for school com¬ 
panions among others Percy Bysshe Shelley and Stratford 
Canning, afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. He left 
Eton at Christmas 180S and in 1812 eloped with Miss 
Henrietta Cholmondeley. 

The young lovers took coach to Gretna Green, and were there 
married on J anuary 1, 1812, by that informal parson, Robert Elliot, 
who in later years used to boast that he had made upwards of seven 
thousand people happy. The “ Annual Register ” records the wedding 
in the following terms: ‘‘At Gretna Green, William H. Lambton, 
Esq., of Durham, to Miss Cholmondeley, daughter of the celebrated 
Madame St. Alban.” It is odd that the bridegroom should be wrongly 
described, as W. H. Lambton was, of course, his younger brother. 
Madame St. Alban, in spite of the reputation which she appears to 
have enjoyed in 1812, is now almost a mythical personage, and her 
name is not to be found in any list of musical or theatrical 
celebrities. 

The marriage was afterwards repeated in a more seemly 
fashion by Philip Egerton, Rector of Malpas in the county 
of Cheshire. The union proved to be a brief one. Mrs. 
Lambton’s health was delicate from the first, and she died 
early. Of her three children, only one reached woman¬ 
hood, and she too was cut off at twenty-three. Lambton 
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attained his majority in the spring of 1813, and almost 
immediately afterwards the representation of the county 
of Durham fell vacant through the death of Sir Henry 
Vane Tempest. He became 4 candidate and was duly 
elected, representing the constituency until 1828, when he 
was elevated to the peerage. In Parliament he was not 
long in asserting his Liberal principles, and was one of 
the earliest to urge reform on the restless and unhappy 
England' that existed after the Battle of Waterloo, 
Mr, Stuart Reid gives an attractive picture of.him then : 

Before the world Lambton stood dauntless, with clean-cut convic¬ 
tions and iron will, equal, in short, to every hazard of fortune. But 
he was extremely human, very dependent, and altogether lovable in 
private life, in spite of little foibles of pride and caprice, which only 
served to throw into relief the generosity and delicacy of a supremely 
attractive, finely poised, and beautiful nature. He was imperious 
sometimes to the point of arrogancy, and exacting, even to the limits 
of patience ; but these qualities were of the kind which cut two ways 
—he was incapable of meanness and was the soul of honour. 

His history henceforth is largely that of reform, and in 
consequence has often been told. In 1835 he went as 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, and in 1837 he was offered 
the post of Governor-General of Canada, at the time 
when the Dominion was in urgent need of a strong hand 
to guide it. With him He had as his Secretary the witty 
and clever Charles Buller, to whom Thomas Carlyle had 
been tutor. Of the misrepresentations to which he was 
exposed and all else pertaining to this interesting chapter 
of his life. Mr. Reid writes fully and well. We will 
conclude with an anecdote which illustrates the character 
of the man better that any disquisition. It was related 
by the present Duchess ol Leeds : 

He was dining one night at Lambton Castle with the Countess, and 
the only other persons in the room were the servants. He spoke on- 
guardedly across the table to his wife, and swept aside her remarks 
with brusquecess When the men withdrew, she, the gentlest of 
we men, remonstrated. Instantly, Durham, who had not realised the 
fence of his words until that moment, sprang to his feet, rang the 
bell, and—fearful that his words had already been reported—ordered 
the whole of the household into the room. He told tbs astonished 
servants that he had been momentarily betrayed into hard and unjust 
words, declared that he was sorry ior the fact, and assured them 
tbere was one thing they must remember, which was that, if he ever 
contradicted the Countess again, he had pnt himself into the wrong, 
and she was always right. Then, turning to his wife, he apologised 
to her in their presence and dismissed them. 


MOVEMENT AND MOMENTUM 

Some Reminiscences. By William Michael Rossetti. (Brown, 
Langham, 42 s.) 

Woolner became hostile to Hnnt, Dante Rossetti and Millais. 
Hunt became hostile to Woolner and Stephens, and in a minor degree 
to Dante Rot-setti. Stephens became hostile to Hunt. Dante Rossetti 
became hostile to Woolner and in a minor degree to Hunt and Millais. 
Millais, being an enormously successful man while others were only 
commonly successful, did not perhaps become strictly hostile to any 
one: he kept aloof however from Dante Rossetti and, X infer, from 
Woolner. 

There is an air of comicality about this paragraph : 
Mr. Rossetti—who is responsible for its characteristically 
mathematical precision—introduces it, however, with the 
observation that it is a sad and humiliating reflection. But 
any man, at all of the world, will see that it is a reflection 
very obvious, and, if there be any sadness about it, it is 
merely the sadness that attaches to all human transac¬ 
tions. We grow old: our friends grow old: we are not 
what we were: some of our friends claim credit for inven¬ 
tions that we confided to them: we are—and we know it 
in our hearts—avid of praise that should aciually be 
awarded to some one else, once an old friend. We do not, 
any of us, remain the men we were, and—better or worse 
—some of us make love to our friends’ wives or the mis¬ 
tresses they had not got when first we knew them. 

That is obvious. If you read the inner histones of any 
movement—whether of the French Revolution or of Chris¬ 
tian Science—you will see the same things taking place. 


We do not, really, need to hear about it any more than* 
we need to be told that rain-drops fall when cloud* 
dissolve—although any rain-cloud may be a vastly effi¬ 
cient movement. Of course we all love scandals—but we 
could just as well get scandals from the histories of any 
seven households in any Bayswater street as in any 
Memoirs of a Brotherhood. That, in fact, is not the 
point. 

The point of a movement may be expressed mathemati¬ 
cally by stating that the effort of A and B acting together 
is greater in effect than the solitary efforts of A and B. 
(A + B) 2 , in fact, equals A a + 2AB + B*. And in thi* 
formula the 2AB is the movement. Mr. Hunt, Mr. Mil¬ 
lais, Mr. D. G. Rossetti, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. F. G. 
Stephens and the others might have gone on working in 
silence and apart—and they might never have been heard 
of. It is just because (A + B) 2 is so much more than A* 
added to B 2 that the pre-Raphaelite Movement made the 
stir that it did. Or you may express it: William Jones 
cannot carry a two hundred-pound block of stone round a 
corner, nor can Thomas Robinson. But William Jones 
and Thomas Robinson together do it very easily. And 
the main point is that the stone gets carried. It does not 
really matter that afterwards Mr. Jones punches Mr. Rob¬ 
inson’s head because Mr. Jones says that Robinson only 
helped him to carry, whilst Mr. Robinson says that he was 
the head of the combination—or because Mr. Robinson 
insists on making eyes at the pastrycook’s girl whom, 
Mr. Jones first met. 

What we have to praise the Saints for is the proof, as 
exhibited in the pre-Raphaelite movement, that any 
movement of an artistic kind is possible in these islands. 
For a movement means an attempt toicreate a standard 
—and what we are all, as artists, suffering from here is 
the fact that we have no standards. We may blame the 
Book Club or the publishers, the booksellers or the 
literary agents, for the poor estate in which literature find* 
herself or towards which she is tending. But these things 
do not matter. What does matter is that there is no 
literary movement to establish some sort of theory of 
technique, however imbecile. We suffer from too many 
books because there is no apprenticeship to the honour¬ 
able cralt of writing. If there were, the weaklings would 
be discouraged: we suffer from lifeless works because since 
there is no movement there is no contagion of delight in 
work for the sake of work: we suffer from hopelessly 
amateurish works because there is no standard to agree 
with or differ from. 

For the value of the pre-Raphaelite movement was not 
the intrinsic value of its aesthetic canons, which jumbled 
up the salutary with the ridiculous and distilled them to 
a height where no man might work. Mr. Rossetti was 
never a real pre-Raphaelite, neither was Mr. Millais nor 
Mr. Woolner. But the mere statement of the ‘pre- 
Raphaelite laws made them think about their works: it 
made them, to the measure of their abilities, conscious 
artists and not befogged geniuses. That is the crux, 
and that is why the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was 
a phenomenon so important. It showed that move¬ 
ments and brotherhoods—those aesthetic combinations— 
are possible in painting and writing England: it showed 
that these may be. And the sooner we have more of 
them, and the more we have of them and the more noise 
they make in this quiet world, the better. It will not) 
matter what their tenets prove. 

Of course we want, too, illuminating gossip about our 
remarkable figures. That is why we welcome Mr. Rossetti’s 
reminiscences. We need to know all we can about 
humanity—not because humanity is pre-Raphaelite, but 
because it is interesting. We need gossip about a remark¬ 
able police constable in Broadway, New York—that is why 
we read novels; or about, if such a thing be possible, a 
remarkable member of the British Academy—that is why 
we read memoirs. And, if we are altruistically saddened 
or sardonically amused that Woolner became hostile t* 
Hunt and Dante Rossetti and Millais it is because we af& 
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interested in their idiosyncrasies. It does not affect the 
aesthetic importance of the P. R. B. either way. 

This fact has become manifest enough to Mr. W. M. 
Rass et ti. He has presented us„ not with a memoir of the 
Brothers, but with a series of minute characterisations of 
ail the people he has met and deemed interesting. These 
result in a couple of volumes, full of quaintnesses and of 
valuable details. We read of his grandfather, the trans¬ 
lator of Milton in Italian, who made mosaic work in wood 
and shat woodpigeonsoutof the window of his carpenter’s 
shop> We read, as much as he likes, to tell, of his brother, 
of Hunt, of Browning, of Trelawny, of Byron’s mistress, 
Claire Gairmont, of clerks in the excise office, of ship, 
captains, of the Rev. Charles Gutch, who filled Christina 
Rossetti with fears of damnation, and of a “ black, semi- 
Persian female cat called Muff.” 

Of the aloof temper with which Mr. Rossetti approached 
life, let the following be taken as proof: 

... I was reading Mr. J. W. Mackail's Lift of William Morris, 
—a most interesting book, which would make one love the man if one 
had not done so before. In vol. i. p, 303, I find that Morris, writing 
to a lady on March 26, 1874, expressed himself as follows as a tag to a 
"growl ” against some of the conventions of society: “Do you know, 
I have to go to a wedding next Tuesday; and it annoys me to think 
that I lack courage to say: • I do not care for either of you and you 
neither of you care forme; and I won’t waste a day out of my precious 
life in grinning a company grin at you two.' ” Now “ Next Tuesday ” 
was March 31, and that was the wedding-day of Lucy Brown and 
myself, and Morris was bidden, though not to the wedding itself, still 
to the extra quiet wedding breakfast which succeeded it at Brown’s 
house. So X see that the bridegroom whom the latter referred to was 
no other than myself. That Morris did not care for either of us (he 
gave us as wedding present a Nurtmburg Chronicle of 1493) cannot now 
be helped; he was mist iken in thinking that I did not, in all reason¬ 
able measure care for Atm. Bot indeed-'I bad never seen ground Tor 
supposing that Morris regarded me with anything that would be 
called predilection—and I might say the like of Burne Jones. It was 
Madge Brown (not myself, averse as I am from everything of the sort 
and most prompt to believe in the aversion of others) who bespoke 
hforris and his wife to the wedding breakfast at which to the best of my 
recollection the only other guests were my mother, Christina and Dante 
Gabriel 

Or the following comment on the reading of a paper 
before the Shelley Society: “The audience exhibited 
more tedhim thansatisfaction so I proceeded no further.” 
Antf, if Mr. Rossetti is slightly more loyal to the memory 
of his brother than to himself, he is singularly just, 
appreciative of and friendly to all his brother’s competitors! 
It would be difficult to find a commentary more useful to 
those interested in the men and movements of the last 
sixty years. 

AUTHORISED AND REVISED 

The Interlinear Bible, (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

" I know of nothing more likely to lead to an intelligent 
study of Holy Scripture than the use of a Parallel Bible. 
I am content to await the result of such study.” So 
spake the late Bishop of Durham* himself one of the 
revisers of the New Testament, when in 1892 the Northern 
Convocation was discussing the respective merits of the 
Authorised and the Revised Versions. Since then we have 
had more than one attempt to combine the two in one 
volume, and to exhibit their differences by printing their 
respective texts in separate columns side by side. By 
the issue of “ The Interlinear Bible ’’ a new step has been 
taken, its purpose being to aid the English reader still 
further, and to reduee the difficulty of comparison to a 
minimum. 

The plan adopted is as follows. Where the two 
Versions agree, the text is printed once and in large type: 
where they differ, both are given, but they are printed in 
small type one above the other, the upper line containing 
the Revised Version and the lower the Authorised. The 
advantage of this scheme is obvious. With a “ Parallel 
Bible ” the reader has to turn his eye across the page, and 
them to rely upon his memory without any assistance 
from, the printer to note all the variations of phraseology 
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and punctuation. But the reader of “The Interlinear 
Bible” cannot run his eye along the text without having 
all these differences brought directly before his notice. 
By taking the large type in conjunction with the upper 
line of small type, he obtains a continuous reading of the 
Revised Version, while to discover the Authorised he has 
simply to pick up the lower line. In the vast majority of 
cases the alterations are so slight that they can easily be 
presented by this method of typography. Where the 
changes extend in length to more than one line, so that 
the eye encounters four lines, or more, of small type 
ranged one above the other, there may be sometimes a 
momentary hesitation as to which, belongs to the newer 
and which to the older translation. In such places, 
however, the printers have done their best by careful 
indenture to facilitate the reader’s work, and with a little 
practice he will find no difficulty in securing the text 
which he requires. Only those who have actually tried to 
devise] a mode of indicating the differences between the two 
Versions can. be aware of the peculiar complexity of the 
task. And.in “Thelnterlinear Bible” we have what is un¬ 
doubtedly the most successful venture that hasbeen made. 

The time of its publication, too, is opportune. Dr. 
Westcott’s appeal to the next generation is now meeting 
with its response. And, although the English public 
cannot be said as yet to have made up its mind as to the 
superiority of the Revised Version, we have at least 
reached the stage when comparative study is possible; so 
that anything which serves to point out with lucidity the 
contrast between the two translations is sure of a wel¬ 
come. Strange it is to note the persistence of the 
suspicion with which the work of the Revisers was 
greeted a quarter of a century ago. Yet it is consoling to 
reflect that the Authorised Version was itself subjected to 
a similar treatment on its issue in 1611. A Dean of that 
century declared that he would sooner be torn to pieces 
by wild horses than; have had a hand in its production, 
nor did it come into generaL use until some fifty years 
after its first appearance. Even to-day the Psalter 
appended to the Book of Common Prayer is taken from 
the Great Bible of 1539, while the Canticles at Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the sentences embodied in the 
Order of Holy Communion belong to sources older than 
the Authorised Version. 

The substitution, however, of the Revised for the 
Authorised Version is now merely a question of time, and 
“ The Interlinear Bible” should do much to hasten the 
process. Let the reader, to take a single instance, turn to 
the opening verses of the twenty-eighth chapter of Job— 
that magnificent description of the work of the ancient 
miner, which might be read, almost as it stands, as an 
ode commemorative of the opening ot an Alpine tunnel 
or the completion of some other triumph of modern en¬ 
gineering—and he cannot fail to recogpise the immensity 
of his debt to the revisers. Nor should he allow himself 
to forget, as he peruses “The Interlinear Bible,” that it is 
not only the textual superiority of the Revised Version 
which is being placed before him, but also its marked 
advance in literary appreciation. One of the chief merits 
of the last revision was that it treated the Bible as litera¬ 
ture and not simply as a conglomerate of oracular sen¬ 
tences. The division into chapters, for example, which 
we inherit apparently from Stephen Langton, was aban¬ 
doned by the revisers, who arranged their material in 
paragraphs that bear some definite relation to the sense. 
Moreover, they were the first to redeem the poetry of the 
Bible from the reproach of being printed in the same way 
as its prose. They also omitted the descriptive prefaces 
of the chapters in the Authorised Version, together with 
the headlines of its pages, both of which have exercised a 
baneful influence on the study of the Old Testament by 
encasing it not infrequently within a framework of Rab¬ 
binic artificiality. All these benefits have been incorporated 
in “ The Interlinear Bible.” In such an edition the only 
variations that can be actually exhibited are those of 
language, spelling, and punctuation. But the editors have 
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adopted the Revised Version as the basis of their literary 
arrangements, so that the reader is really enjoying 
throughout some of the most important advantages of the 
last revision. 

This edition also serves to indicate afresh the contrast 
between the Revised Versions of the Old Testament and 
the New. No one can turn over the pages of “ the Inter¬ 
linear Bible ” without being struck by the fact that the 
alterations in the latter are much more minute and exten¬ 
sive than in the former, and reminded of the invidious 
comparison that is still drawn in some quarters 
between the temerity and pedantic scholasticism of 
the revisers of the New Testament and the reserve 
and sobriety of the Hebrew scholars. Such a criticism, 
however, fails to take into account the difference in the 
character of the tasks that lay before the respective com¬ 
panies of revision. In the case of the Old Testament the 
revisers had comparatively no textual difficulties to con¬ 
tend with, as the so-called “ Massoretic ” text is the basis 
of all subsequent versions, and they had simply to re-edit 
a translation, their changes being due as a rule not to an 
altered reading in the Hebrew but to an alteration in the 
rendering of the existent Hebrew word. On the other 
hand, the revisers of the New Testament had first of all 
to get at the best Greek text, and had therefore to make 
a comprehensive survey of the vast mass of documentary 
evidence that has come to light since the issue of the 
Authorised Version, including two out of the three oldest 
Manuscripts of the New Testament, viz., the Alexandrian, 
presented to Charles I. by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
in 1682, now lyirig at the British Museum, and theSinaitic, 
unearthed by Tischendorff in 1844. The science of textual 
criticism is an exceedingly delicate and complex study, 
and the revisers had of necessity to invoke its elaborate 
apparatus for the purpose of discovering a text, supported 
convergently by the best authorities, by which they might 
be justified in amending the Authorised Translation. In¬ 
vestigation will disclose the fact that many of the changes 
in the New Testament are due to an alteration preferred 
by the revisers in the underlying text. 

It should be remembered also that, while the Version 
of 1611 is full of inconsistencies, these are more frequent 
and glaring in the New Testament than in the Old. That 
the same Hebrew or Greek word should be rendered 
always by the same English word, seems an axiom to a 
modern translator. Yet the authors of the older Version 
deliberately professed a desire to avoid any uniformity in 
the rendering of the same word, even when it occurred in 
the same context, in order to familiarise the English 
people with the variety and elasticity of their mother 
tongue. However laudable such an object may have been, 
it could only be attained by a sacrifice of literary truth, 
such as no modern scholar would be prepared to make. 
And the chief source of the numerous verbal alterations in 
the New Testament is the wish of the revisers to reveal 
the existence of cognate passages and expressions, and not 
to leave or to introduce differences or identities of lan¬ 
guage that do not exist in the original. 

A word should be added about the references and the 
marginal notes. None of the former were at first given in 
the Revised Version, but in 1898 an edition was issued 
containing the references as revised by a committee of the 
revisers, and these have been embodied in “ The Interlinear 
Bible.” At the foot of each page also the marginal notes 
both of the Revised and of the Authorised Versions have 
been printed. In the case of the Old Testament these are of 
considerable importance, as the marginal renderings often 
have the support of more than half of the revisers, a two- 
thirds majority being required to get an alteration in¬ 
serted in the text. 

By its inclusion of these notes and references, as well as 
by its careful accuracy of workmanship throughout, “ The 
Interlinear Bible” ranks as the most complete and ser¬ 
viceable combination that we possess of the two great 
Versions, and its publication reflects much credit on the 
anterprise of the Cambridge University Press. 


SHAM HISTORY 

Court Beauties of Old Whitehall. By W. R. H. Trowbridob. 

(Unwin, 15s, net.) 

Something must be amiss with the popular novel. It 
seems as if the literary confection, so long fashionable, 
has lost its profit. There are many signs that the mis¬ 
spent energy, once consumed by fiction, is now given to 
the concoction of sham history and false biography. 
Every week there comes from the press a fine specimen of 
this new industry. The titles and the purpose are 
different, but the style and lack of intelligence are per¬ 
fectly familiar. We encounter the same slipshod English, 
the same inapposite garrulity, the same ignorance of 
human life and human motive. The sham history might, 
indeed, be fiction, if we considered only its remoteness 
from the truth. But the new historian, more greatly 
daring than the old novelist, lays a careless hand upon 
real names and real epochs, and he would have his reader 
believe that in his sorry enterprise he is mingling instruc¬ 
tion with amusement. 

Mr. Trowbridge’s‘‘Court Beauties of Old Whitehall” 
is a fair example of its class. It is no better and no 
worse than its fellows. There seems no reason why it 
should ever have been written. Its author displays neither 
knowledge of his period nor sympathy with the men and 
women, whose names irrelevantly decorate his page. The 
criticism and understanding of life elude him, and he has 
committed the unpardonable sin of blurring a pleasant 
picture. Nor is there any excuse to be »ound for his indis¬ 
cretion. The period which he has chosen—the Restoration 
—is well known to all. It was fortunate in finding in 
Hamilton the most brightly sparkling of historians, and 
where he fails there are a thousand memoirs to fill the gaps 
and to embellish the narrative. Why should any one, 
who can read the Memoirs of Grammont trouble his head 
with Mr. Trowbridge, whose sole achievement is to have 
garbled an exquisite book, and to have daubed the gay 
indiscretions of a court with the dingy hues of vice. 
Imagine the Memoirs of Grammont without a flash of wit, 
and Pepys’s Diary without a feather's weight of authority, 
and you may get L some vague impression of Mr. Trow¬ 
bridge’s hotch-potch. 

At first sight we supposed that Mr. Trowbridge had a 
saintly end in view. We thought perhaps that he had 
been bold enough to interpret the life of Charles II.’s 
court for the benefit of the million, that he could at least 
point a moral, if he could not adorn a tale. We had not 
read many pages before we were undeceived. We freely 
confess that thereis no cant in Mr. Trowbridge’s method. 
It is his one merit to express no fierce reprobation. “ It 
has always seemed to us one of the strangest psycho¬ 
logical phenomena,” says he with a wisdom which we 
readily acknowledge, “ that men should fly into a literary 
passion over the iniquities of persons who have been dead 
tor centuries.” Mr. Trowbridge does not fly into a pas¬ 
sion. He deals with the dead lives of dead men and 
women after his own clumsy, prosaic fashion. Indeed, the 
scandals of the seventeenth century lose nothing in his 
superfluous retelling. He does but substitute a very heavy 
hand for the lightness, wherewith eye-witnesses touched 
the intrigues of their King and their companions; he does 
but extinguish the last spark of glamour, which illuminates 
the memoirs of the seventeenth century. 

If we may believe Mr. Trowbridge, his early education 
well fitted him for his task. The name of “La Belle 
Stuart ” carries him back to the time when he “ learnt 
English History out of story-books and picture-books.” 
In his enthusiasm he pictures “ the very children of the 
Board Schools ” dazzled by the vision of this “ far-off 
romantic time.” We cannot share his enthusiasm, and we 
can dimly imagine the fierce opposition of Dr. Clifford and 
his friends, if the Memoirs of Grammont were introduced 
as a reading-book into our elementary schools. But 
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Mr. Trowbridge was evidently more fortunate than most 
of us. “No,” says he, “we have not the heart to 
scold La Belle Stuart; for childhood’s sake she is still dear 
to us.” 

But knowledge has not brought with it comprehension. 
Mr. Trowbridge, long familiar with the names, is sadly 
ignorant of the characters of his heroes and heroines. 
He is quite sure that Lady Castlemaine suffered from 
“ a disease perfectly well known to medical science.” 
This may or may not be true. But nothing, save a com¬ 
plete absence of humour, can explain or excuse Mr. Trow¬ 
bridge’s corollary. “ As Charles had some knowledge of 
medicine and chemistry,” says he, "and was very far 
from being a fool—as the beautiful shrew once called him 
to his face—one is almost tempted to hazard the sugges¬ 
tion, as an explanation of his long bondage to this woman, 
that he found a scientific excuse for her conduct, which 
has been overlooked by historians.” Charles was very 
far indeed from being a fool, but nothing is more certain 
than that he never chose a mistress because he took a 
scientific or chemical interest in disease. 

One other instance of Mr. Trowbridge’s ignorance, and 
we have done. He makes very free with Pepys’s Diary, 
and never mentions the Secretary of the Admiralty with¬ 
out displaying a perfect misapprehension of his character. 
Not content with describing him as a " consummate 
snob,” he rarely mentions his name without attaching to 
it the epithet “ prurient.” “ Mr. Pepys in his customary 
prurient curiosity,” “ the prurient Mr. Pepys,” “ the 
prurient gossip”; and so on with damnable iteration. 
Now, Mr. Pepys may have had his failings, but 
“pruriency” was not among them. No man was ever 
less prurient than Samuel Pepys. Why should he, who 
enjoyed every moment of his life, who never denied him¬ 
self the gratification of pleasure, be called prurient ? 
Pruriency is the vice of the cloister not of the court, and 
Mr. Trowbridge could not have chosen a more unfortunate 
epithet 

However, we need not regard the author or his ,book 
too seriously. Indeed, they are worth discussing merely 
because they warn us of what is to come. When the 
novel dies of exhaustion, something must be found to 
take its place on the tables of those for whom reading is 
merely a soporific. Biography is easy enough; properly 
treated, it may be as easy as fiction. It does not matter 
to the fluent journeyman, whether he calls his puppet 
Mr. Jones or Charles Stuart. But if Mr. Trowbridge’s 
book is a fair sample of the new craft, we can only say 
that we prefer the novel. 1 hat, indeed, when it is not 
historical, does violence to nothing else than good sense. 
It does not degrade the great men and beautiful women 
of the past to the level of tea-table gossip. 


POETIC DRAMA AND SOME EFFORTS 

Kiarian the Icelander. By Newman Howard. (Dent, 4 s. 6d. 
net.) 

Savonarola. By Newman Howard. (Dent, 4 s. 6d. net.) 

Constantine the Great. By Newman Howard. (Dent, 4 s. 6d. 
net.) 

Job. Part i. By Maurice Browne. 

The Maid of Artemis. By Arthur Dillon. (Mathews, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

King Arthur Pendragon. By Arthur Dillon. (Mathews, 
4s. 6 d. net.) 

Judas. By Sydney Moutrie. 

Aurelian. By Spencer Moore. (Longmans, 4 s. 6d. net.) 

Apotheosis. Anonymous. (Mathews, 2 s. 6d. net.) 

The Faithless Favourite. By Edwin Sauter. (St. Louis: at 
the Sign of the Leech). 

The Poisoners. By Edwin Sauter. (St. Louis : at the Sign 
of the Leech). 

Here are eleven poetic dramas all written by English- 

speaking men in the twentieth century. With one 


exception, which is concerned with no definite time or place, 
they deal with events not later than the time of the 
Borgias. Has nothing happened since, or nearer home, 
worthy of the dramatic poet’s consideration ? 

Emerson said: 

For the experience of each new age requires a new confession, and 
the world seems always waiting for its poet . . . We do not with 
sufficient plainness, or sufficient profoundness, address ourselves to 
life, nor do we chaunt our own times and social circumstances. . . . 
Banks and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, methodismandunitarian- 
ism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on the same foundation of 
wonder as the town of Troy, and the temple of Delphos, and are as 
swiftly passing away. 

The seven poets responsible for these eleven volumes, 
then, are not the poets that the world is waiting for: they 
“ are content to write from the fancy, at a safe distance 
from their own experience.” But if they are not the 
poets that the world is waiting for, one of them, at least, 
is a poet for whom, as things go, the world ought to be 
properly grateful. Mr. Newman Howard’s "Christian 
Trilogy ” is real poetry and it is real drama. To say that 
the first essential of dramatic poetry is that it shall be 
dramatic sounds like a truism until one remembers that 
the dramatic quality of all writing, prose and verse, 
depends less on the kind of language used than on when 
and how it is used. If the use of violent expressions 
alone, of “ hollow Oh’s and Ah’s ” made writing dramatic, 
then Mr. Edwin Sauter’s The Poisoners ought to come at 
the beginning instead of at the end of the list above. 

In a note to Constantine the Great , the third, though 
historically the first of his tragedies, each of which 
“ against a background of religious crisis . . . presents a 
fidelity, religion in essence, and its obverse infidelity, 
severally to a friend, a cause, and a past,” Mr. Howard 
gives the full and final justification of poetic drama as 
distinct from prose drama. 

Iambic verse is used neither for rhetorical nor lyrical ends, but as 
the simplest of all rhythms ; rhythm being in the pulse of art no less 
than of life, a condition indispensable. Prose rhythm, except of the 
free iambic kind used in the Gospels, moves on too large a wave, is 
more costly of verbiage, hardly closer to ordinary speech, far less 
suggestive of the desired emphasis, above all less congenial to things 
poignant and pregnant, and therefore less suitable to the swift and 
tragic art 

Nothing but praise can be given to Mr. Howard for his 
use of the chosen medium. His verse is masculine and 
concise; he uses every licence of the measure but always 
keeps to the rulM. As he himself says: "Action, charac¬ 
terisation and the stage picture are the quest, not that 
red herring of the poetic drama, the 1 purple passage.’ ” It 
is quite obvious that in his faithful following of this quest, 
he has sacrificed many cheap opportunities for popularity. 
His verse has no specious qualities : in all probability it 
will be underestimated even by his admirers until it is 
heard upon the stage. His austere preoccupation with 
the proper task of the dramatist makes him difficult to 
treat fairly in a review: he does not lend himself to 
quotation. 

Taking the Tragedies in the order in which they were 
written, Mr. Howard’s progress as a dramatist becomes 
evident. In Kiartan the Icelander his very care for local 
colour and characteristic expression makes his meaning 
sometimes not easy to follow. Possibly in the theatre this 
difficulty would disappear, though we cannot help feeling 
that he has been so intent on making his people tenth- 
century Icelanders that they lose something of their prob 
ability as men and women. And not only in their lan¬ 
guage. Granting that Iceland women in the tenth century 
were fierce and proud, Gudrun’s quick changes between 
the moods of love and revenge remain hardly compre¬ 
hensible. Because she believed that Kiartan wooed the 
Norwegian Princess while he was betrothed to her, she 
incites her husband to kill him. In face of the murder, 
on hearing Kiartan’s voice, she cries out: “Ah, spare 
him Bolli I ” When the deed is done, she says: " I 
regret nothing: all men will say it is but just ”; and it is 
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not until Bolli confesses that he countenanced a lie in 
allowing her to believe that "Kiartan was false to her, that! 
she shows remorse. Even then it is more for the crime in 
the abstract than for her murdered lover. The inference ' 
would be either that her love for Kiartan was always 
second to pride, or that tt -was a reasoned thing depen¬ 
dent upon his fidelity. But her passionate and instinc¬ 
tive jealousy of Hrefna in the -lier pmt of the play 
shows her to be impulsive and unreasoning, and so she 
is left unexplained. 

In Savonarola Mr. Howard gets nearer to life without 
any sacrifice of the characteristics demanded by period. 
He says that he has in this play allowed himself a fuller 
development both of the theme and character than the 
staged drama would require. He has, in effect, brought 
into the texture of the play the colour that on the stage 
would be supplied by the mounting. Without any sacri¬ 
fice of dramatic propriety he has so arranged that you see 
not only the people but their surroundings. As a result, 
the play is full of .the srtirand colour of mediseval Italy. 
Indeed, though he has handled the central theme in a 
masterly manner, .what will delight most readers is the 
extraordinary sense oi atmosphere created by the minor 
characters. ’Cecco Cti, the incorrigible poet and rake, 
type of the abstract artist, is particularly well done. He 
flashes in and out of the sombre tragedy, strumming his 
lute to a song that you can positively hear the tune of: 

Hail to the merry, merry month of May ! 

Flutter little linnets in -the wild-wood spray, 

Titter little loves in the shadow of ehe trees : 

'Nozza, 'Nt*zais tripping in the leas. 

And the red rose blooms in the month of May. 

In the final scene when the crowd is waiting for 
Savonarola at the place of execution, Cei sees a light 
woman he loved carried away dying, and, in the middle of 
a ribald song drops his Jute and with a cry of anguish goes 
t«ter. She dies. Implored by Mazziwgbi to distract the 
superstitions lerror of the crowd, with sudden illumination 
he wildly chants: 

Madness Mid Death i O Scent of blossoms dying 1 
Rank weeds and flowers of flame, dead roots and darnel! 

Roses and rue! O city mad and dying, 

Thou caost not numb oar seas** to this charnel I 

And when Mazzinghi taunts him with his unmanly grief 
over the dead girl be sums up the tragedy, not only of his 
ova butterfly life but oi the light, lascivious city that slew 
her noblest son, in one burning line 

Nay, Mazzingbt, nay ! 

The Gods have ne'er surprised thee in the dark. 

It is a small point—but surely “Paraclete” is wrongly 
applied to the second Person of the Trinity } 

Mr. Howard reaches his highest level of workmanship in 
Constantine the Great. The chief characters standout with 
somethin of the objective reality oi sculpture but with aH 
the life and movement of human beings. The dialogue is 
reduced to its bare essentials, and btcause no word is 
allowed for its own sake every word is not only significant 
but decorative, so that the texture of the verse is as if 
woven of some precious metal. In this play Mr. Howard 
gets his background, his atmosphere, mainly by a single 
figure: that of the little degenerate, Fabius. By an 
almost savage piece of irony, Fabius is made the victim of 
the plot to murder Constantine. There is something 
terribly fine in the last flicker up of the old Roman in the 
base Maximian when, bis plot blown upon and defeated, 
and himself in lace of death, he spits his hate upon his 
daughter and her husband. The state of paganism at lbe 
period of the play is admirably indicated by tbe priests of 
Demeter with their pitiful machinery for working an appa¬ 
rition of tbe goddess Proserpine. Bombo is one of the best 
downs out of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Howard’s work is so fine that it seems captious to 


point out wbat we Feel to be a defect m it. Though in 
eadh of his dramas tragedy is Implied in the character of 
ithe chief personage, too much of the action is controlled 
by the persistent malignity of another individual. Pree 
from most of the tricks of the playwright, Mr. Howasd 
still relies too much on his ’villain. It is questionable 
whether the villain ‘has any place in pure tragedy, which 
gains in force and dignity m proportion as it is due to tbe 
essential character of the protagonist and not to the 
machinations of Iris enemies. 

Mr. Maurice Browne’s Job derives a fictitious importance 
from the grandeur of the subject and the majesty of the 
persons introduced. A dramatic poem in which the 
characters are the Voice of God, Buddha, Prometheus, the 
Shadow of Christ, Gabriel and Satan, leaves criticism a 
little helpless. Bad drawing in an Archangel is net no 
immediately obvious as it is m a shepherd, for example. 
In this particnlm case, too, criticism is rendered mane 
difficult by the fact that only the Prologue in Heaven lies 
before ns. 

The final test of every work of art, however,is treatment, 
and it may be said at once that in onr opinion Mr. Browne 
has gone about his subject the wrong way. His woric 
belongs to the obsolete conventions of Handel choruses, 
Fuseli pictures, and stucco temples. Throughout all the 
arts, in proportion as the theme rise6 in essential dignity 
it demands an austerity, almost a triteness, a reduction to 
the bare terms, of expression. Mr. Browne dedicates his 
poem to tbe sacred memory of Shelley, and he might reply 
that he has modelled it on forms that Shelley actually 
used. But every genius reflects the spirit of his age aad 
it is doubtful whether, if Shelley lived to-day, he would 
use tbe forms, or even the diction, that he did. Whether 
this is a more or a less poetic age than Shelley’s is an idle 
question, but it is a fact that in the intervening years we 
have learned some valuable lessons and chiefly this: that 
poetoy, and particularly the poetryof great subjects, must 
keep in touch with common life and every-day turns «f 
expression. Declamatory speech has not the power it had; 
we have done for ever with the “ big bow-wow note ”; we 
recognise that the avalanche of words leaves untouched 
emotions that respond to tbe stabbing phrase or the 
wistful undertone. 

In detail Mr. Browne’s workmanship leaves much to 
be desired. His blank verse is full of inversions, for 
example: 

Unto you this day 

Me proclamation make tbe Voice of God 

Hath bidden : 

and his rhymed measures are jerky and unmusical. Still, 
when all is said, he is trying a big experiment, and it will 
be interesting to see how he faTes when the development 
of his theme brings him into closer touch with humanity. 

There is little to be said for the other works on 
our list. Mr. Arthur Dillon’s Tbe Maid of Artemis 
is a pretty poem in the dramatic form, and in King 
Afthtar Pendragon, which is full of hard fighting and 
hot loving, he has preserved a good deal of the 
rough spirit of Malory. Mr. Sidney Moutrie is to be 
commended for his—shall we say humanity ?—in trying 
to gain at least our pity for the arch-traitor, though he 
might have spared us the pantomime transformation- 
some of Judas’s vision before hanging himself. In 
Aurelian, a drama of the Later Empire, Mr. Spencer 
Moon: has performed the astonishing feat of turning a 
Roman Emperor and an Eastern Queen into a jocular 
police-court judge and a choleric Bayswater matron. 
Apotheosis, by an anonymous author, we, frankly, do not 
understand. 

There is something pathetic in the way Mr. Edwin 
Sauter, for all his desperate expedients, fails to "come 
off.” Even when be is frankly dirty his physiology is 
wrong. A footnote to The Poisoners darkly hints that 
“ The Fate of Giacomo may yet appear.” As Mr. Sauter 
says rn his Prologue to The Faithless Favourite : “ Wbat 
ho!” 
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A PUBLISHING HOUSE ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

Just at present when the methods and commerce of 
publishers are so much under discussion, it is interesting 
to turn back and take a glance at a publishing house 
exactly one hundred years ago. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Hal lam Murray, the present writer 
has been privileged to visit the historic hoosein Albemarle 
Street, and look through a ledger in which are entered 
certain details of the transactions of the year 1806. A 
first glance showed one great difference between those 
days and these. What system ol book-keeping was in 
use in the office in those days an expert might decide; 
clearly it was not a system that could cope with the 
transactions of the firm to-day. A year occupies no more 
space than a single busy month of modern publishing must 
more than suffice to fill. But the volume was beautifully 
bound, and the paper of the finest—.reminding us that 
John Murray II. was .always very particular about such 
matters in his publications, and took a keen personal 
- interest in t%em ; and it was-a pleasure to handle the book 
which contained (though not in the year we were con¬ 
cerned with) details of the sale of the first edition of 
“ Marmion,” the poem which “ the Anak of publishers'” 
startled the literary world by buying lor £1000 before it 
was finished and before he had seen a line of it, and 
published in a handsome quarto early in 1808. 

In 1806 the officestff John Murray werestill the“ shop ” 
at 32 Fleet Street, where his father, John Murray I., had 
started business in J768. John Murray I. was a book¬ 
seller as well as a publisher; by 1806 John Murray II. had 
become the pioneer in the separation «f the two branches 
of the business. When it was proposed that he should 
take over the Loudon publication of the Edinburgh \Review, 
Constable wrote from Edinburgh concerning, a ‘' mis¬ 
cellaneous order dl books from London and he replied 
(December 7, 1805): “ Country orders are a branch of 
business which I have ever totally declined as incom¬ 
patible with my more serious plans as a pubfeShOT'and 
publisher to him meant literary adviser, agent, reader, as 
well as book-producer and distributor. How those “serious 
plans” were carried out through a life of great activity 
and success, all who have read Samuel Smiles’s “ A Pub¬ 
lisher and his Friends ” will remember. But it was early 
days yet; 1806 was the year in which he became engaged 
to be married, and he was able to inform his futurewiteis 
trustees that his capital in business amounted to £3000 : 
and such a sum would -not go far to-day. But a hundred 
years ago, a wise publisher could count much more 
accurately on a return for 'his money than he can now. 
There were many books, even then; far more than the 
world has shown any desire to preserve; but the cheap 
publishing, which was being mooted a few years later by 
ChaDlM Knight and others, had not come into being; 


competition was far less, and there were plenty of people 
who made a point of buying for their private libraries the 
handsome and expensive quartos then in favour, just as 
some years later people bought pictures, and now buy 
motor-cars and expensive meals. Prices ruled high, and 
the risk of loss was smaller; and the “ good properties ” 
with which the modern publisher pays for his inevitable 
ill-sucGesses were as much valued then as now. One of 
Mr. Murray’s best properties was Mrs. Rundell’s “ Domes¬ 
tic Cookery” (1805, etc.). It was called Mrs. Rundell’s, 
and the publisher sent her a cheque, which she acknow¬ 
ledged as a “ very handsome and most unexpected pre¬ 
sent ”: but Mr. Murray himself chose the title, which was 
of the greatest service in selling the book, and, at any 
rate alter the first two editions, was as much the compiler 
as Mrs. Rundell herself. It was his hobby; he even tried 
to impress the august Lady de Morgan into its service. 
Moreover, it was a capital property. Eight thousand 
copies were printed in 1810, and the ledger shows awether 
fifteen thousand not many years later; and the book 
formed, with “Marmion” and the Quarterly Review, the 
security for the purchase of Miller’s business and premises 
in Albemarle Street in 1813. 

These, too, were the days when publishers shared their 
risks and losses by the system of “ trade-books ” which 
a number of firms joined together to publish in shares. 
Readers will be well acquainted with the old title-pages 
bearing scores of names at the loot. The system, it it 
diminished gams, diminished the risks of loss. On the 
whole, publishing must have been a much less speculative 
matter then (hah now. 

It was in 1806 that Murray became the London pub¬ 
lishers f the Edinburgh Review, an important appointment 
for a publisher still to yohng, and one which'largely helped 
to lead him on to fortune during the two .years he 
held it. What else was he publishing in 1806 ? His 
list of new books would look very small by the side of Lis 
successors’ latest list of autumn books which contains 
twenty-four pages of new and twenty-lour pages of recent 
works, and but few of bis books of that year havesurvived. 
Campbell’s “ Essays and Selections of English Poetry ” was 
proposed in this year, but it was fourteen years before 
Campbell had it ready. Among the other books of 1806 
only a few are remembered to-d^y. Samuel Cooper’s 
“Dictionary of Practical Surgery,” Thomson’s“Dispensa¬ 
tory,” and a book on the Medical Department of Armies 
were among the last medical works published by John 
Murray II.; Ktusers tern's “Voyage Round the World.” 
Duppa’s “ Life of Michael Angelo” (the book which first 
brought Southey and Murray into communication), and 
new editions of Fielding’s novels and Marmontel's” Tales ” 

—these are the pick'd! the bunch—and <n«Jt so interesting, 
to our ideas, as the corresponding list for 1906. But -of 
the scores of books' produced this autumn by modern 
publishers how many will seem more interesting than 
these to the readers (in phonetic spotting ttnfistesogcaphy!) 
of A.D. 2006 ? 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Messrs. H. R. ALLENSON 

The Meaning of Christ. Studies in the Place of Jesus Christ 
in human thought and action, as shown in Dante, Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, Savonarola and Mazzini. 

By Rev. Richard Roberts . 2/6 

Studies in Hebrews. By J. B. Rotherham . .2/6 net and 1/6 net 
The Booklover's Booklets. Wordsworth. A Lecture by 

F. W. Robertson, of Brighton . net 1/0 

The Heart and Life Booklets. The Practice of the Presence 
of God, by Brother Lawrence—Everlasting Love (Songs 

of Salvation), by Dora Greenwell.each net 1/0 

The Wife’s Trials. By Emma Jane Worboise. . -/6 

Slings of Fortune. A Novel by Jonathan Nield. 6/0 

Five-Minute Stories. By Laura E. Richards. 5/0 

Carmina Crucis. By Dora Greenwell. Edited by Miss C. L. 

^ Maynard. 3/6 

Selected Poems from Dora Greenwell. Edited by Miss C. L. 

Maynard. 3/6 

After His Likeness. By J. W. Jack. 3/6 

The Unfolding Dawn. Sermons by Luther W. Caws .... /6 

Prayers and Meditations. By Dr. Samuel Johnson .. . .net 2/6 
The Silver Crown. A Book of Fables. By Laura E. 

Richards. net 2/6 

The Legend of the Silver Cup. By George Critchley ..net 2/6 

Mr, EDWARD ARNOLD 

Biography and Memoirs 1 

The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her 

son, Ralph Nevill. Ill. net 15/0 

Personal Adventures and Anecdotes of an Old Officer. By 

Col. James P. Robertson. Ill. net 12/6 

Letters of George Birkbeck Hill. Arranged by his daughter, 

Lucy Crump. Ill. net 12/6 

Children’s Books 

The Land of Play. By Mrs. Graham Wallas. Ill. 3/6 

A Song Garden for Children. By Harry Graham and Rosa 

Newmarch. net 2/6 

Fiction : i ; t 

i.. 

The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor, by M. E. Coleridge— 
Occasion's Forelock, by Violet A. Simpson—The Basket 
of Fate, by Sidney Pickering—Quicksilver and Flame, by 
St. John Lucas—The Millmaster, by C. Holmes Cautley 

each 6/0 

History 1 

The Princes of Achaia’aml the[Xhronicles"ofMorea. By 
Sir v Rennell Rodd. IU. * t 

Miscellaneous 

Individual Ownership and the Growth of Modem Civilisa¬ 
tion. By Henri de Tourville. 

The Aftermath of War. By G. B. Beall. Ill. net 12/6 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan. 4/6 

Political Caricatures, 1906. By Sir F. Carruthers Gould 

net 6/0 

A Hunting’Catechism. By Col. R. F. Meysey-Thompson 

net 3/6 

At the Works. By Lady Bell . 6/0 

Poetry 

Translations into Latin and Greek Verse. By H. A. J. 

Munro. Ill. net 6/0 

Misrepresentative Women, and other Verses. By Harry 
Graham. Ill. 5/0 

Reprints and New Editions 

My Memoirs. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz . 6/0 

A Treasury of Minor British Poetry. Selected by J. Chur- 
ton Collins. 3/6 

Topography and Travel 

Western Tibet and the British Borderland. By Charles A. 

Sherring. Ill. net 21/0 

Abyssinia of To-day. By) Robert P. Skinner. Ill. net 12/6 

Patrollers of Palestine. By the Rev. Heskett-Smith. Ill. 10/6 

Messrs. A. & C. BLACK 

Art 

The Education of anjArtist. By Lewis Mind. Ill. net 7/6 

Biography and Memoirs 

The Correspondence [of Dr. John [Brown, ed. by J. Suther¬ 
land Black. . 


Children’s Books 

Children’s Tales from Scottish Ballads. By Elizabeth W. 

Grierson. Ill. 6/0 

The Children’s Book of Edinburgh. By Elizabeth W. 

Grierson. Ill. 6/0 

Jack Haydon’s Quest. By John Finnemore. Ill. 5/0 

The Life Story of a Fox. By J. C. Tregarthen. Ill. 6/0 

Colour Books 

Birket Foster. By H. M. Cundall. net 20/0 

Warwickshire. Painted by Fred Whitehead, described bv 

Clive Holland. net 20/0 

Northern Spain. Painted and described by Edgar T. A. 

Wigram . net 20/0 

English Costume. Painted and described by Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. Vol. IV. net 7/6 

Miscellaneous 

British Dogs at Work. By A. Croxton Smith. Ill. net 7/6 

Savage Childhood. By Dudley Kidd. Ill. . net 7/6 

The Sense of Touch in Mammals and Birds. By Walter 
Kidd. Ill. 

Through the Telescope. By the Rev. James Barkie. 

Ill. net 5/0 

Topography and Travel 

The Romantic East. By Walter Del Mar. Ill. net 10/6 

Mediaeval London—Social and Ecclesiastical. By Sir 
Walter Besant. Vol. II. Ill. net 30/0 

Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS 

Children's Books 

The Record Term. By Raymond Jackberns. Ill. 3/6 

The Empire's Children. By John Finnemore. Ill. 2/6 

Buster Brown’s Pranks., by R. F. Outcault—Foxy 
Grandpa’s Surprises, by Bunny—The House that Glue 
Built, by Clara and G. A. Andrews Williams—The Knight- 
Errant of the Nursery, by Wm. Parkinson—The Up-Side 
Downs of Little Lady Lovekins and Old Man Muffatroo, 

by G. Verbeek. Ill.each net 3/6 

The Browns. A Book of Bears. By B. Parker and N. 

Parker. Ill. 3/6 

Tige : His Story. By R. F. Outcault. 111. net 2/6 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Comedy Queens of the Georgian Era. By John Fyvie. 

Ill. net 12/6 

Memoirs of the Houblon Family. By Lady Alice Archer 

Houblon. 2 vols. Ill. net 31/6 

Drama 

The Struggle for a Free Stage in London. By Watson 

Nicholson . net 6/0 

Fiction 

The Fighting Chance. By R. W. Chambers. 6/0 

History 

The Birch-bark Roll of the Woodcraft Indians. By Ernest 

Thompson Seton . net 1 /o 

Egyptian Excavations: Biban el Moluk, The Tomb of 
H&tshopsStu. IU. net 42/0 

Literature 

The Pardoner’s Wallet. By Samuel M’Chord Crothers . .net 5/0 

The Poetry of Chaucer. By Robert K. Root . net 6/0 

A Bibliography of the Writings of Henry James. A Biblio¬ 
graphy of James Russell Lowell.each net 1 2/o 

Miscellaneous 

Indian Trees. By Dietrich Brands. Ill. net 21/0 

Cotton. By C. W. Burkett. Ill. net 8/6 

Philosophy and Religion 

g Mornings in, the College Chapel—Afternoons in the College 
Chapel — Evenings in the College Chapel. By Prof. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody .each net 5/0 

Poetry 

Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar. By William Byron 
Forbush . net 5/0 

Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON 

Art 

A History of Tapestry, by W. G. Thomson. net 42/0 

Dutch and Flemish Furniture, by Esther Singleton. Ill. net 42/0 
Old China Book ; Old Furniture Book; Old Pewter Book. 

All by N. Hudson Moore. Ill.each net 8/6 
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In the Border Country. Ill. by James Orrock. net 7/6 

In Rustic England. Ill. by Birket Foster. net 7/6 

Mary Queen of Scots. Ill. by Sir James Linton and James 

Orrock . net 15/0 

The Old Testament in Art. Vol. II.—The Apostles in Art. 

Ed. by W. Shaw Sparrow.each net 5/0, net 7/6, net 10/6, 

and net 2 1 /o 


The Life of Christ, by Great Painters 


Biography and Memoirs 

Literary Lives Series : Ibsen, by E. Gosse—Goethe, by E. 

Dowden. Ill.each 

The Life of Empress Eugenie, by Jane T. Stoddart. Ill. net 

The Life of T. J. Barnardo, by Mrs. Barnardo . 

The Life of Sir George Williams, by J. E. Hodder Wil¬ 
liams. Ill. 

Richard Cadbury of Birmingham, by Helm Alexander, .net 

J. Thain Davidson, by his Daughter. 

Musical Reminiscences and Impressions, by John F. Barnett 

net 

Children’s Books 

One of Clive’s Heroes, by Herbert Strang—The Story-book 
Girls, by C. Gowans Whyte—The Adventures of Merry- 
wink, by C. Gowans Whyte—For the Admiral, by W. J. 
Marx—The Wizard of Oz : The Marvellous Land of Oz : 
Queen Zixi of lx, the three by Frank L. Baum. Ill. each 
Samba, by Herbert Strang—The Boy’s Life of Christ, by 
W. B. Forbush—The Carroll Girls, by Mabel Quiller- 
Couch—Our Great Undertaking, by E. Everett Green— 
Peggy Pendleton, by E. M. Jameson—The Romance of 
The Merchant Venturers, by E. E. Speight and R. Mor¬ 
ton Nance-—The Romance of the King’s Army, by. A. B. 
Tucker—The Romance of the King’s Navy, by Edward 
Fraser—Britain’s Sea Story, by E. E. Speight and R. 
Morton Nance—Told by Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler 
Harris. Ill.each 

Fiction 


7/6 


3/6 

10/6 

12/0 

6/0 

7/6 

6/0 

10/6 


6/0 


5 /o 


Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, by J. M. Barrie. III. 

by Arthur Rackham. net 15 /o and net 42/o 

Running Water, by A. E. W. Mason—The Doctor of Crows 
Nest, by Ralph Connor—The Lady Evelyn, by Max Pem¬ 
berton. Ill.—The Princess of Vascovy, by John Oxen- 
ham. Ill.—The Second Book of Tobiah, by Una L. 
Silberrad. Ill.—The Patriot, by A. Fogazzaro — The 

Saint, by A. Fogazzaro—Diana and Destiny, by Charles 
Garvice—The Wages of Pleasure, by J. A. Steuart—The 
Mysterious Mr. Miller, by W. Le Queux—The Priest, by 
Harold Begbie—Check to the King, by Morice Gerard—• 
Shadow and Shine, by Sarah Doudney. Ill.—Waifs of 
Circumstance, by Louis Tracy—Minvale, by Orme Agnus. 

Ill.—The Colonel and the Boy, by L.‘.T. Meade. Ill.— 
Towards the Light, by Dorothea Price Hughes—The 
Tides of Bamegat, by F. Hopkinson Smith. Ill.—The 
Wood Fire in No. 3, by F. Hopkinson Smith. Ill.—The 
Triumph of Tinker, by Edgar Jepson. Ill.—Hills of 
Home, by Norman Maclean—The Cruise of “ The 
Dazzler,” by Jack London. Ill.—The Silver Maple, by 
Marian Keith—The Philosopher and The Foundling, by 

Georg Engel .each 6/0 

Rosemary in Search of a Father, by C. N. and A. M. Wil¬ 
liamson—A Little Brown Mouse, by E. Maria Albanesi 
—The Adventures of Billy Topsail, by Norman Duncan 
—Little Stories of Courtship, by Mary Stewart Cutting 
—Uncle William, by Jeanette Lee. Ill.each 


History and Politics 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of 
the Roman Empire. Ed. by Prof. W. M. Ramsay . .net 
A Short History of Mediaeval Peoples, by Robinson Souttar. 

Part I. 

A Short History of Social Life in England, by B. M. Synge 
The Problem of the Far East, by T. F. Millard. net 

Literature 

Prisoners of Hope: An Exposition of Dante’s " Purga- 

torio,” etc. By J. S. Carroll . net 

Studies in Mysticism and certain aspects of the great tra¬ 
dition, by A. E. Waite . net 

Theology 

The Cities of St. Paul. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

Jerusalem. By Prof. G. A. Smith . 

Exposition of Holy Scripture. Second Series.the set 

each net 

The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. By Prof. S. R. Driver 
A History of Congregationalism. By R. W. Dale and A. 

W. W. Dale . 

The Bible Analysed. By G. Campbell Morgan .. per vol. 
The Self-Interpretation of Jesus Christ. By G. S. Streatfeild 

The Lamp of Sacrifice. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 

Edinburgh Sermons. By Prof. Hugh Black . 


5 /o 


20/0 

12/0 

6/0 

6/0 


10/6 

10/6 


12/0 

12/0 

24/0 

7/6 

6/0 

12/0 

3/6 

5 /° 

6/0 

6/0 


.. The Other Side of Greatness. By Prof. J. Iverach . 6/0 

Studies in the Theology of the New' Testament. By Prin¬ 
cipal Fairbairn . 12/0 

Christianity in the Modern World. By D. S. Cairns .... 6/0 

The Triumph of Life. By William Barry. net 7/6 

The Art of Preaching. By Prof. H. E. Garvie . 5/0 

A Manual of Theology. By. J. Agar Beet. 10/6 

The Problem of Faith and Freedom in the last two cen¬ 
turies. Bv John Oman. net 10/6 

The Prayers of the Bible. By J. E. McFadyen . net 6/0 

The Strenuous Gospel. By T. G. Selby. 6/0 

My Kingdom of Heaven. By Peter Rosegger . 6/0 

The Gospel View. By P. J. Maclagan . net 5/0 

The Students of the Old Testament. By Charles Foster 

Kent. In 6 vols. Vol. Ill. net 12/0 

The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament. 

By Charles Foster Kent . 6/0 

Types, Psalms and Prophecies. By David Baron . 6/0 

Travel 

Panama to Patagonia. By Charles M. Pepper. Ill. ..net 10/6 
Alone in the Lleart of Japan. By Mrs. Adams Fisher, .net 7/6 

Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS 

Belles Lettres 

The Songs of Sidi Hammo. Rendered into English for the 
first time by R. L. N. Johnston, ed. by S. L. Bensusan ; 

the Verse Renderings by L. Cranmer-Byng. net 2/6 

Phases of Marriage. By Edith Escombe. net 3/6 

The Seven Wayfarers. By Dorothea Hollins. net 2/6 

The Sacred Grove, and other Impressions of Italy. By S. B. 

Night Fall in the Ti-Tree. By Violet Teague. Ill. net 5/0 

An Exile from Fairyland. By Rathmell Wilson. net 1/6 

Calendarium Londinense, or the London Almanack for the 
Year 1907; etched plate, ' Hyde Park Corner.’ By William 
Monk . net 2 /6 

Biography 

The Life of Sir Tobie Matthew, Knight. By Arnold Harris 
Mathew and Annette Calthrop. Ill. net 12/0 

Poetry and Drama 

Poems. By R. G. T. Coventry. net 5/0 

New Poems. By William H. Davies . net 1/6 

The Garden of My Heart. By Beatrice Kelston. net 2 /6 

Woodlands Press.—Apotheosis. 2jo net. Wild Oats. ..'net 2/6 
Vigo Cabinet Series.—Poems and Translations, by A. J. K. 

Esdaile—A Window in Whitechapel, by Isabel Clarke— 
Rainbows and Witches, by W. H. Ogilvie—The Lady 
Beautiful, by F. E. Walrond—A Book of Masks, by W. 
Underwood—The Gates of Sleep, byj. G.Fairfax—Poems, 
by_ Harold_Monro—The Tent by the Lake, by Fred G. 

Bowles ... .each tut 1 /o 

Satchel Series.—Paper Pellets. By Jessie Pope. net 1/6 

William Shakespeare : a Play. By William T. Saward .. net 2/6 

King Arthur Pendragon : a Tragedy. net 46 

Guinevere : a Tragedy. net 2/6 

Messrs. T. NELSON & SON 

Children’s Books 

Uncle Remus. Ill. in Colour.6/0 and 5/0 

The Defence of the Rock, by Evelyn Everett-Green—A 
Captive of the Corsairs, by John Finnemore—Firelock 
and Steel, by Harold Avery—The Duffer, by R. S. 

Warren-Bell. All Ill. in colour.each 5/0 

How it Works, by A. Williams—Play the Game 1 by Harold 
Avery—A Girl of the Eighteenth Century, by Eliza 
Pollard—A Sea-Queen’s Sailing, by C. W. Whistler—The 
Wonder-Voyage, by Edward Shirley. Ill. by Ruth Cobb. 

All Ill. in colour.each 3/6 

The Fen Robbers, by Tom Bevan—Donald, by E. L. 
Haverfield—A Heroine of France, by Evelyn Everett- 
Green—The Chums, by Edward Shirley. Ili. by John 

Hassall .each 2/6 

Doris Hamlyn, by R. O. Chester—The Sleeping Beauty, Ill. 

by John Copley. Both in colour .each 2/0 

The Roskerry Treasure, by Mrs. Henry Clarke—The Magic 
Beads, by Harold Avery—The Motor Book, ill. by A. 

Scott Rankie—Music from Fairyland. All ill. in colour 

each 1/o 

Reprints 

The Complete Dramatic and Poetical Works of William 

Shakespeare. In six vols.per set 18/0, 15/0 and 12/0 

single volumes each 3/0, 2/6 and 2/0 

Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

Art 

The History of Painting. By Richard Muther, Trans, by 
George Kriehn. 2 vols. Ill. 
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Biography 

The Life of Goethe. By Albert Bielschowsky, Trans, by 

William A. Cooper. In three vols. Vol. II. Ill. net 15/0 

Princesses and Court Ladies. By Arvede Barine. Ill. 12/6 

Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops. By H. C. 

Potter, Bishop of New York. Ill. net 8/6 

John Calvin. By Wilhston Walker. I1L. 6/0 

"Fiction 

The Shock of Battle, by Patrick Vaux. Ill.—In the Shadow 
of the Alamo, by Clara Driscoll. Ill.—Bob Hampton of 
Placer, by Randall Parrish. Ill.—A Spinner in the Son, 
by Myrtle Reed—The Sword of Wealth, by H. W. Thomas 
—Twilight Tales, by JIaud Ballington Booth. Ill. ..each 6/0 
Chloris and Zephyrus, By Julian Kingstead . net 6/6 

History 

Romance of the Italian Villas. By Elizabeth W. Champ- 

ney, Ill. net 13/0 

American Political History, 1736-1876. By Alexander 

Johnston, ed. by J, A. Woodham. 2 vols.each net 9/0 

The Ohio River; a coarse of Empire. By Archer B. 

Halbert. Ill. net 15/0 

Notes on the History and Political Institutions of the Old 

World. By Edward Preissig. 10/6 

From Bull’s Run to Chancellorsville. By Newton Martin 

Gnrlis. Ill. net 9/0 

Getteysburg and Lincoln. By H. S. Burrage. Ill. net 6/0 

The Union Cause in Kentucky. By Capt. T. Speed 

The Story of Old Fort Johnson. By W. Max Reid. III. net 10/6 

The Electoral System of the United States. By J. Hampden 

Dougherty. net 9/0 

literature 

Shelburne Essays, Fourth Series. By Paul Elmer More . .net 5/0 

The Book of Tea. By Okaknra-Kakuzo. net 5/0 

The Heart of Hamlet's Mystery. By Karl Werder, Trans. 

By Elizabeth Wilder 

The Ethics of Wagner's Ring of the Nibelung. By May 
Elizabeth Lewis 

-Philosophy and Theology 

The Evolution of Religious. By Everard Bierer 

The Culture of the Soul among Western Nations. By P. 

R&manathan. net 5/0 

The Borderland of Psychical Research, by James H. Hyslop 6/0 

■Reprints 

The Last Ride Together, By R. Browning. Ill. By 

Frederick Simpson Coburn . net 2 1 /- and net 7/6 

The "Writings of James Maddison, ed. by Gaiilard Hunt. 

In 8 or 9 vols. Vol. VI. ; The Writings ol Samuel 
Adams, ed. by H. A. Cushing, In lour vols. Vol. Ill . 

each net 21/0 

M. Ballads and Songs. By W. "M. Thackeray. Ill. byH. 

Brock.. 6/0 

"Travel and Sport 

TheConnccticut River and The Valley of the Connecticut. Ill. 

net 15/0 

Hunting Big Game. By William S. Thomas. Ill. 

On the Great American Plateau. By T. Mitchell Prudden. Ill. 


In Thamesland. By H. W. "Wack. Ill. net 12/6 

The Idyllic Avon. By J. H. Garrett. Ill.. net 12/6 

Winged Wheels in France. By M. M. Shoemaker. Ill. net 9/0 

Life in the Open. By C. F. Holder. Ill. net • 15/0 

Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France. By Elise 
W. Rose. 2 vols. Ill.. net 21/0 


Messrs. ALSTON RIVERS 

'Children's Books 

The Pinafore Library. Christina’s Fairy Book, by Ford 
Madox Huetfer—The Travelling Companions, by Lady 
Margaret Sackville—Highways and Byways in Fairyland, 
by Arthur Ransome—The Fairy Doll, by Netta Syrett— 

Who's Who in Fairyland, by Anne Pyne. each net 2/6 

Little Sammy Sneeze. By Wmsor McCay. net 3/6 

Willie Westinghouse Edison Smith ... net 3/6 

The Magic Jujubes. By Theodora Wilson Wilson Ill. 3/6 

Fiction 

The Viper of Milan, by Marjorie Bowen—A Pixy in Petti¬ 
coats. by Anon—Collusion, by Thomas Cobb—Meriel 
of the Moors, by R. E. Vernede—The Ivory Raiders, 

by "Walter Dalby .each 6/0 

Closed Doors. By the Author of A London Girl. 3/6 

.Miscellaneous 

Tibet, the Mysterious. By Col. Sir Thos. Holdich. The 

Story of Exploration Series. 

The Faery Year. By G. A. B. Dewar. Ill. 7/6 

The Small House : Its Architecture and Surroundings. By 

Arthur Martin, Ill. net 2/0 

Signs of the Times, or the Hustlers’ Almanac for 1907. By 

the Authors of Wisdom wluie you wait. net 1/0 

Sessional : Big Ben Ballads. By the Authors of The Great 

Crusade. net 1/0 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE & CO. 

The London Library. Autobiography of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, edited by Sidney Lee—Letters of Literary 
Men: Sir Thomas Morqjto Robert Burns, editedjby F. A. 
Mumby—Letters of Literary Men: The Nineteenth 
Century, edited by F. A. Mumby—Life of Goethe, by 

G. H. Lewes—Life of Shelley, by T. J. Hogg—Memoirs ; 

of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson—Memoirs of the Life 

of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle—The Interpre¬ 
tation of Scripture, and other Essays, by Benjamin 
Jowett—Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, edited by William 
Swan Sonnenschein—Beowulf. Translated, with Notes, 
by Wentworth Huyshe. Ill. 

Belles Lettres, etc. Te Tohunga : The Ancient Legends and 
Traditions of the Maoris orally collected and pictured by 
W. Dittmer. Ill. 

English-Greek Dictionary. By S. C. Woodhouse, M.A. 

For the use of schools 

Miles’ Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, 

Vol. VII.: Robert Bridges to Rudyard Kipling. 

net 1/6 and net 2/6 

The Calore Girl: A Novel. By Henry Tighe 
A New Jack Sheppard. By E. A. Treeton 
Library of Historical and Standard Literature. Grote’s 
History of Greece. Revised by J. M. Mitchell and 
Professor Caspari—Macaulay’s History of England. 

Edited by T. F. Henderson—Sismondi’s History of the 

Italian Republics. Edited by W. Boulting . net each 5/0 

Library of Early Novelists. Early English Prose Romances, 
by W. J. Thoms. A new edition, with additional 
romances—Moll Flanders, and Roxana, by Daniel Defoe— 
Arcadia, by Sir Philip Sidney—Chrysal; or, the Adven¬ 
tures of a Guinea—The Monk, by M. G. Lewis . .each net 6/0 
Photogravure and Colour Series. Chaucer: The Story of 
Patient Griselda. The text modernised by Prof. W. W. 

Skeat—Dante; Vita Nuova. Translated by D. G. 
Rossetti—Drayton ; The Court of Faery (Nyinphidia)— 

Goethe ; Faust. Translated by Anna Swanwick—Irving 
(Washington); Rural England — Thomas Lodge: 
Rosalynde—The Song of Songs of Solomon—Wagner ; 
Lohengrin. With 6 coloured plates by F. C. Tilney 

each net [ 3/6 

The English Library. The Small Library : A Book for the 
Owner of a Small Private Library, by J. D. Brown— 
Shakespeare’s Debt to his Predecessors and his Suc¬ 
cessors' Debt to him. A Collection of Parallel Passages 
with Translations of the Classical and Foreign Quota¬ 
tions, by William Swan Sonnenschein—Curios from a 
Word-Collector’s Cabinet, by A. Smythe Palmer, D.D.— 
Howto Read English Literature: Dryden to Meredith, 
by Laurie Magnus, M.A.—History in Fiction. A Biblio¬ 
graphy of British, American, and Translated Foreign, 
Historical Novels and Tales, by E. A. Baker, M.A.. .each 2/6 
New Universal Library. Matthew Arnold’s Essays in Criti¬ 
cism—Bacon’s Essays—Berkeley’s Principles of Human 
Knowledge—Borrow’s Wild Wales—Bultinch’s The Age 
of Chivalry—Cowley’s Essays—Grey's Polynesian Mytho¬ 
logy—Iiitopadesa (The). A new translation, with Notes, 
by B. Hale-Wortham—Hobbes's Leviathan—Hume’s 
Essays — Lytton’s Harold — Macaulay’s History of 
England. 5 vds.—-MaTcns Aurelius : Meditations, trans¬ 
lated by G. Long, with Matthew Arnold’s Essay— 
Peacock’s Poems—-Pertwee’s English History in Verse— 

The Spectator Essays (6 vols.), vols. iv.-vi. 

each net 1/0, 1/6 and a/6 

The Muses’ Library. Beddoes : Poetical Works. Edited 
by Ramsay Colles—Peacock: Poems. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson—Thomson: The Seasons. Edited by 

H. D. Roberts, with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse— 
Thomson: The Castle of Indolence; and other Poems. 

Edited by H. D. Roberts .each net 1/0 and 2/0 

The Golden Anthologies. Poems of Life and Death— 

Poems of Patriotism — Vers de Societe — Poems of 
Romance—Poems of Love and .Marriage. Edited “by 

Percival Vivian .each net 1 /o and 2/0 

The Miniature Reference Library. Dictionary of the 
Bible, by A. M. Hyamson—Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology, by J. H. ilanson—Glossary to Shakespeare, 
by J. H. Farquharson—Historical Allusions, by Frank 
Mundell—Shakespearean Quotations, by W. S. W. 
Anson—English Synonyms, by J. A. Farquharson— 

Who’s Who in Fiction ? by H. Swan—Who Wrote That 
(Foreign Authors) ? by E. Latham and Muriel Curie— 

Who Wrote That (Classical Authors) ?-by William Swan 

Sonnenschein .... ,.each«ef 1/0 

Mayne-Reid Library. No Quarter 1 —The Boy Tar—The 
Bush Boys—The Cliff Climbers—The Free Lances—The 
Maroon—The Plant Hunters—The War Trail—The 

YoungVoyagers ....each 2/6 

A Beckett; Comic Histozy of England 

Smedley’s Frank Eairlegh. Lewis Arundel, and Harry 

Coverdale. 3 vols. . . . 
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THE HOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON 

Beusviaict-hat ear readers might be interested to know which 
are the most successful books of the autumn season, we com¬ 
municated with the publishers, who have kindly furnished us 
with the following lists: 

Mir. George ASe»: — Maeterlinck's My Cog ; Lord Adton 
■I His Cancle; The Man in the Moon, by S. L. Bewusan ; The 
Popular Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies, Unto this Last, Crown of 
Wild Ofive. 

Messrs. Brown, Langhsaa :—Some Reminiscences, by William 
M. Rossetti; Gaiety of Fatina, by Kathleen Watson; It 
Happened in Japm, by the Baroness Albert d’Anetham; 
Voyage of the Arrow, by T. Jenkins Haine; Eve and the Wood 
God, by HefcttMaxwhll; Hints to Young Authors (near edition), 
by E. H. Lacon Watson. 

The Cambridge University Press Warehouse:—The Cam¬ 
bridge Modern History, VoL IV.. The Thirty Years’ War, The 
Interlinear Bible, Vol. IV. of Beamont and Fletcher’s Works, 
The Volumes of the Cambridge English Classics. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd. :—Gossips Green, by Mrs. Henry 
Cudeney; Benita, by H. Rider Haggard ; Woman ot Babylon, 

by Joseph Hocking; The Dumpling, by Coulson Kernahan; 
Helena’s Lowe Story, by Giry Thorne; Her Grace at Bay. by 
Headon Hill. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hal), Ltd.:—The Whip Hand, by 
Keble Howard ; The Pillar of Cloud, by Francis Gribble; Ladv 
Fitzmautice’s Husband, by Arabella Kenealv; The Future in 
America, by H. G. Wells ; The Comedy of Age, fey Desmond 
Coke ; The Moment Series. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus:—Stevenson’s Poems (Collected 
Edition), Stevenson’s Christmas Sermon, Swinburne’s William 
Blake, Mrs. Penny's novel. The Tca-PLanter, Vasari’s Stories 
«f the Italian Artists, and the Medici prints. 

Messrs J. M. Dent and Co.:—Touraine and its Story, by 
Anne Macdonell; In Constable’s Country, by H. W. Tomp¬ 
kins; Sigismondo Malatesta, by Edward Hutton; Court Life 
in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689,by Barones van Zujrter van 
Nhyvelt; Constantine theGreat, by Newman I oward ; Fairy 
CdM, edited by Ernest Rhys ; Everyman’s Library. 

Messrs. Duckworth and Co.:—Visits of Elizabeth, by Elinor 
Giya ; Beyond the Rocks, by Elinor Glyn ; The Roadmender, 
by Michael Fairfless; Tristram and Iseuh, by Comyns Carr; 
Scottish School of Fainting, try WiBiam McKay; A MotorCar 
Divorce, by Louise Hale. 

Mt. Hetnemamii—Life-of Madame Recamier, by Edouard 
Herriot; Versailles and the Trianons, by Pierre de Nolnac; 
Reminiscences of Henry Irving, by Bram Stoker ; The Flight 
of Marie Antoinette, by G. Lenotre ; Paul, by E. F. Benson; 

Jetepfe Vance, by William de Morgan; The Jangle, iby Upton 
Sinclair. 

Means. Hictcbinaa and Co.:—Mary ChoknomdeJcy ; Queen 
cl the Roshee. by Allen Ratne ; The Trampling ©f the Ldree, 
by Rafael Sabatini; With Flashlight and Rifle, by Herr Schilling; 
Five Fair Sisters, by H. Noel Williams ; Sir Joshua and His 
<fede. by Fitzgerald MoMoy. 

Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack:—Told to the'Children Series ; 
Thilil iin't Hints S exits ; Our Island Story, by H. E. Mar¬ 
shall ; The Enchanted Lend, by Louey Chisholm; The Golden 
Staircase, byLoucy Chisholm ; Child’s Life of Jesus, by C. M. 

Steadman. 

Mr. John Lane:—Stray Leaves, 'by Herbert Paul; The 
House in St. Martinis Stract, by C a n tun e Mil; British 
Malay*,by Sir FrwikAwe then ham; Tales al Jack and Jane, by 
Chailcs Young l The Beloved Vagabond, by William J. Locke. 

Mr. Werner I.aur.ie:—The Sinews of Wai^ by Eden Phillpotts 
and Arnold Bennett; Ltttrrs to a Daughter, by Hubert Bland ; 
The Wvrknday Wcman, by Violet Hunt; The Opal Sea, by 
J. CVan Dyke ; Dot* Lnmd,fcy P. A. Thomson ; Ca»-pEa:e9 

in the Canacfen ’Hackac s, fey Milham T. Hrousedny, 

Mi vers Lrr f n ;rs •—The First Eatl of Darhazs, by Stsraxt 

i . Reid ; IlecsciuJxmd Literary Letters of Robert first Earl of 
ytten, etrrted hy Lady Betty Balfour; English Local Govern¬ 
ment irxm tlx Revolution to the Municipal Ci rp orations Act: 
fhe Parish and the County, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb; 
S w ie Irish Vefti rdnys, by fe.<E. Somerville and MartanTtoss ; 
"The Prnrciples ©1 Electric Wave Telegraphy, by j. A. Fleming ; 


The Political History of England, vol. iv., from the Coronation 
of Richard II. toffee Death of Richand III., by C. Oman; An 
Advanced History of Great Britain, by F. F. Tout ; The 
Orange Fairy Borne, edited by Andrew Lang; The Golliwog's 
Desert Island, by Florence K. and Bertha Upton. 

Maa a n s. Macmillan and Co.:—Lord Acton'a Lectures on 
Modern History; Memorieswnd Thoughts, by Frederic Harrison; 
Puck of Baok’a Hfll, by Rudyard Kipling; A Lady of Rome; 
by F. Marion Crawford ; in the Days of the Comet, by H. G. 
Wells ; The Cranford Series edition of Scenes of Clerical Life, 
with Hugh Thomson’s Illustrations. 

Messrs. Maunsel and Go.:—The Fair Hills of Ireland, fey 
Stephen Gwynn, illustrated by Hugh Thomson; The Shanachte, 
Second Number; Economies for Irishmen, by “Pat”; The 
Calendar of the Saints, Patrick, 12 illustrations, by Serghan 
MacCathmhaorl. 

Messrs. Metheun and Co.:—From Midshipman to Field- 
Marshal, by Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C.; Charles Dickens, byG. 
K. Chesterton; A Wanderer in London, by E. V. Lucas; The 
Call of tlie Blood, by Robert Hichens ; The Car of Deatiny, by 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson; The Guarded Flame, by W. 
B. Maxwell; Queen Louisa of Prussia, by MissM. Moffat; The 
Letters of William Blake, edited by A. G. B. Russell; Nelson’s 
Lady Hamilton, by Miss E. HallaiuMoorhouse; The Ladder to 
the Stars, bv Miss J. H. Find Later; The House of Islam, by 
Murmaduke PickthalL 

The Methodist Publishing House:—IthurieT’s Spear, by W. 
H. Fitchett; The Story of Hedgerow and Pond, by JR, B. Lodge; 
Life and Adventures Beyond Jordan, bv G. Robinson Dees; 
Persecution in the Early Church, Iby H. B. Workman; The 
Citizen of To-^morrow, .by S. E. Keeble. 

Mr. Murray :—The Shores of the Adriatic, by F. Hamilton 
Jackson ; The Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop), by Anna M. 
titoddart; Rezfnov, by Gertrude Atherton; From Libau to 
Tsushima, by E. Pahtovsky ; An Englishwoman in the Philip¬ 
pines, by Mrs. Campbell Dauncey; Imperial Strategy, by the 
Military Correspondent of the Times. 

Mr. Eveleigh Nash:—Famous Beauties of Two Reigns, 
by MaryCraven; TheChateaex of Touraine, by M. H. LansdUde ; 
A Twice Crowned Queen (Aime of Brittany), by Constance, 
Countess de la Warr; A Drama in Sunshine, by Horaoe 
Annesiey Vachdl; Women and the West, by Charles Marriott; 
Lawful Issue, by James Blyffe. 

Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd.: —Country Life Library: Where 
the Forest Murmurs, by Fiona Macieod; Golf Greens and Green 
Keeping, edited by 1 L G. Hutchinson. Newnes’ Thin Paper 
Classics: The Autobiography and Confessions of De Quiacey, 
edited by Tighe Hopkins. Drawings by Great Masters: Leon¬ 
ardo da Vinci, by Lewis Hind. Newnes’ Art Library: Michael 
Angelo, by Dr. G. Gronan. Fiction: Love Among theChickens, 
by P. G. Wodchouse 

Meeers. James Nisbet and Co.: Frank Brown, Sea Appren¬ 
tice, by F. T. -Ballon ; I* the Flower of Her Youth, fey LL. T. 
Meade; The City at the Pole, by Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N.; 
The .Story of the Teasing Monkey, by the Author -of Little 
Black Mingo ; Bitty Mouse, by Arthur Lsyard ; Ifee Story of 
the Bible, by Eugene Stock. 

Oxford University Ureas and Mr. Hsary Fimwie:—The 
King’s English; The Canadian War of 1812, by C. P. Lucas; 
Introduction to Mr. Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies, by H. E. Egerton; The World's Classics; The Oxford 
Library of Prose and Poetry. 

Messrs.George R o u t l e dg e and Sons, Ltd.;—Manson’s The 
Salvation Army wad the Pubhc; The Gourt ot Faery, «IL by 
Thos. Maybank; Robrrt Bridges to Xndyard Kipling (Poets 
and Poetry of the Nineteenth Gentiay, -moI. wii.); Dnwdeu’s 
edition -of Hogg’s Life of Shelley ; The Nnraery Song Book, by 
H. Keatley Moore; Howard Barrett’s Management -of 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin: —Court Beauties of Old Whitehall, 
bv W. R. H. Trowbrid ge ; The Story ©f the Amulet, toy JE. 
Nesbit; The Dream and the Business, by jdhn Oliver Htdibes; 
Links in My Life on Land and Sea, by Captain J.W. Gambler; 
Napoleon’s Last Voyages, edited by J. HcHtand Rote; Ghats 
■on Costume, by G. W-onttiscroft Rhead ; (feats on •** Prists,” 
“‘■China” and “ Fur ni t u re,*’ by Arthur Hayden. 

Messrs. F. V. White and Co., Ltd.:—The Etonian, fey A-Hoe 
and Claud Askew ; The Nymph, by F. Drcrkberry; JBenesrfh 
liar Station, by Harold Bindloas ; The Adventures -of Alicia, 
by Katharine Tynan ; Whatsoever a Man Smu ot h, fey WdU.ua 
Le Queux ; A Simple Gentleman, fey J-oita Strange Winter. 
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476 AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FIRST 
EARL OF DURHAM, 1794-1840. 

By STUART J. REID, Author of the “ Life of Sydney Smith,” etc. 

With 17 Photogravure Plates. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 

Times. —"An adequate life of Durham, one that should show what manner of 
man he really was in ptivate as well as in public life, has long been needed ; and Mr. 
Reid has satisfied that need with great,perhaps, indeed, with superabundant,fulness, 
with a genuine enthusiasm for his very attractive theme, and with conspicuous if not 
with entirely complete success. At any rate he furnishes ns for the first time with 
copious and well-nigh exhaustive materials for forming our own judgment .” 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS 
OF ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF 
LYTTON. 

Edited by LADY BETTY BALFOUR. With 8 Portraits, etc. 

2 vols., 8vo, 2is. net. 

Westminster Gazette .—“ The biography must take high rank among 
those of the statesmen of the Victorian Era, for it completes the record 
of many a half-told history. It reminds the world that the State is served 
by many and various gifts, that lives full of interests, learning, and 
imagination are all brought into her service.” 

HOMER AND HIS AGE. 

By ANDREW LANG. With 6 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The argument in this book is that the Homeric Epics present a historical 
unity; a bright, complete, and harmonious picture of a single age, probably a brief age, 
in its political, legal, social, and religious aspects, tn its customs , and in its military 
equipment. 


NEW EDITION. REVISED THROUGHOUT. 

SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

Edited, with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by 
J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of Baliol College, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 14s. net. 


A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT IRELAND. 

Treating of the Government, Militaiy System, and Law ; Religion, 
Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce ; Manners, 
Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. 
JOYCE, LL.D., M.R.I.A. With 213 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. 

A Memoir. By Mrs. CHARLES TOWLE. With Photogravure 
Portrait and 5 other Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[On Monday next_ 

*„» Dr. Neale (1818-1866) besides being the author 0/ many books on Theological 
and Ecclesiological subjects, was a prolific hymn writer and translator , ‘ Jerusalem the 
Golden,' being his best-known hymn. 

MRS. WIGHTMAN OF SHREWSBURY; 

The Story of a Pioneer in Temperance Work. By the Rev. J. M. J. 
FLETCHER. M.A., Vicar of Wimborne Minster, and sometime 
Assistant Curate of Holy Trinity, Shrewsbury. With 14 Illustrations 
(5 Portraits). 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 


TWENTY YEARS OF CONTINENTAL 
WORK AND TRAVEL. 

By the Right Rev. Bishop WILKINSON, D.D., of Northern and 
Central Europe. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir EDMUND 
MONSON, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., etc., late H.B.M. Ambassador 
at Vienna, Paris, etc. With Frontispiece Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, Author of “ Lex Credendi,” etc. 

Crown r 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

*„• This letter was written by Father Tyrrell to a Professor of Anthropology in 
a Continental University , who found it difficult, if not impossible, to square his science 
with his faith as a Catholic. 

Extracts more or less inaccurate appeared in an Italian paper, the result being 
that he has been dismissed from the Order of Jesuits. 

Father Tyrrell, in an Introduction to the letter, gives an account of the whole 
matter, and vindicates the position which he took up in dealing with the doubts 
and fears of his correspondent. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 

39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 

have 'much pleasure in announcing 
that they will publish on THURSDAY 
THE FIFTEENTH INSTANT, 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S 

Great Historical Romance 


entitled 




With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

New Volume by FRANK T. BULLEN- 

On NOVEMBER 15. With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

OUR HERITAGE THE SEA 

By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 

Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” etc. [Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 

NETHERLANDS. By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of “Modern 
Germany : Her Political and Economic Problems, her Ambitions, and 
the Causes of her Success.” Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[On November 27. 

THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 

Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[On November 27. 

THE LIFE OF RICHARD III. By Sir Clements 

R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., Author of “The Life of the Great Lord 
Fairfax,” “The Fighting Veres,” etc. With a Portrait of Richard III. 
and a Map. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [On November 27. 

SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 

By GEORGE W, E. RUSSELL, Second Impression, 7 s. 6d. net. 

The Guardian, in a review headed “ A Book of Good Things," says : “ Our counsel is to 
read the book wholly and solely for amusement; above all to look out like Jack Horner for 
plums, of which there are enough to satisfy even a schoolboy’s appetite.” 


The following Six-Shilling Novels are 
in great demand: 

SirJOHN CONSTANTINE 

By A. T. QUILLER COUCH (" Q ), 

Morning Post. —‘"In'Sir John Constantine’ *Q’ appears to have reached high-water 
mark. The author has never given us so happy a combination of his buoyant humour and 
his romantic mysticism.” 

THE OLD COUNTRY. 

A ROMANCE. By HENRY NEWBOL1, 

Country Like. —“ Mr. Newbolt’s work is instinct with knowledge and love of England." 

THE STORY OF BAWN. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

World. —“ A vivid picture of country life, such a picture as no one can draw better than 
Mrs. Tynan.” 

CHIPPINGE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

Second Impression Now Ready. 

Daily Telegraph. —"An unquestionably successful story, founded upon 
a faithful study of the period, and invested with genuine sincerity of work¬ 
manship from start to finish.” 

London: SMITH, ELDER & C 0 -, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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AN OPAL SONG 

Shy and wild . . . shy and wild 
To my lovers I have been. 

Frank and wayward as a child, 

Strange and secret as a queen; 

Fain of love, and love beguiled, 

Yet afraid of love, I ween! 

False and true . . . false and true 
Is the woman’s heart in me . . . 

Fair lost faces that I rue, 

Golden friends I laugh to see, 

Changing, I come back to you, 

Never doubt my loyalty! 

Olive Douglas. 


NUGJE SCRIPTORIS 

VIII. A CASE FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF NATURAL 
BEAUTY 

A proposal has been made, and is obtaining some local 
support in Malvern, to construct a funicular railway to 
the top of the Worcestershire Beacon, and to carry a 
second switchback one along the ridge of the hills to the 
Roman Camp. Since it is its magnificent range of hills 
that gives to Malvern its unique charm in all weathers, 
and its fascination at every season of the year, this pro¬ 
posal has fallen as “ a bolt out of the blue,’’ and given a 
shock to every lover of the place, its history, and associa¬ 
tions. 

If such a scheme were carried out, where would be the 
indefinable quiet and solace of the hills, those 

Keepers of Piers Plowman's visions, 

and their teaching to the sympathetic mind and heart of 
the wanderer over them ? These would vanish for ever 
were a railway carried along the heights. Many have 
learned, while walking on them, the meaning of the poet’s 
words, when he wrote of 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is amongst the lonely hills. 

But if a funicular railway—with its noise, its smoke, its 
tumult, its desecration of sacred solitudes, its emptying 
out of crowds of untaught sightseers on holidays—is con¬ 
structed, then farewell to all that has made the place so 
unique and precious for generations. If train-loads of 
trippers are whisked up the hills and along their ridges, 
farewell to the use of these hills —as now—to the lovers of 
peace, who delight in a bracing tonic air breathed in 
solitude,Iwho ascend the heights on foot because of their 
hundred associations, and their distant views which can 
only be seen and appreciated in quiet. It is not too much 
to affirm that many of the householders of Malvern do 
not know—or at least do not appreciate at its full value 
—the rich asset they possess in the almost unparalleled 
views from their hills, the magnificent vista of the Severn 
Valley, the sight of three cathedrals, many abbeys, and 
the mountains of Wales to the west and the north. 

“The National Trust for the Preservation of Places of 
N atural Beauty or Historic Interest,” will assuredly have 
something to say about this proposal; but it may not be 
inopportune to remind all whom it may concern of whaCwas 
once done in the Lake District of Westmoreland, when a 
reckless utilitarian scheme was started to bring a railway 


from Windermere to Ambleside and on to Grasmere, into 
the very heart of that sanctuary of peace, which is one of 
the glories of England. The scheme was started by the 
tradesmen and hotel-keepers of the district, and by 
speculative builders, who wished to have more of villadom 
around them, more people with whom to do business: 
so as to make money, they being quite indifferent to the 
damage done to the country by the desecration of one 
of its shrines. It was opposed by an Association created 
for the purpose; and, after a long Parliamentary fight, 
the railway scheme was defeated, and the Lake District 
(or that side of it) preserved from steam-intrusion and 
ruin. Surely what was opposed, and defeated, at Amble¬ 
side and Rydal, must not be realised at Malvern. 

The proposal to attract more visitors to the town, by 
having “ pictorial advertisements at railway stations,” is 
too dreadful for any words of criticism or commentary. 
Has not this advertising mania spread far enough, vulgar¬ 
ising our fields and fences all along our railway lines; and 
if a funicular monstrosity was put up, such advertisements 
would soon be trebled. Let it be granted that such rail¬ 
ways are useful in some parts of Switzerland; although 
many lovers of that country, and of climbing, object to 
them even there. But whatever their use among the Alps, 
they are utterly useless and out of place—nay, they would 
be detestable—in Malvern. Those who find it a strain to 
ascend the hills on foot, can drive to their summits with 
ease. As most people know, the well-constructed roadways, 
with seats for invalids and the aged, are one of the dis¬ 
tinctive features of this district. But let the hesitating 
mind—that halts between the two opinions of conserva¬ 
tism and change—think what would happen when the 
summit was reached by the tramway-line, were it made. 
Let it think of the swift rush along the noble ridge, 
leaving no time for the traveller to receive the influences 
of ever-changing beauty, the kaleidoscope lights and 
shadows on the hills, and the hundred points of interest 
around. 

Much may be done to improve the Malvern Hills in the 
way of planting. New clumps of trees sparingly set down, 
at well selected places, would do this; but let not the 
curse of posterity fall upon the householders of this genera¬ 
tion, as the disturbers of the peace of ages, or as the 
vandals of a utilitarian era. Let these proposals, so flag¬ 
rant in the eyes of many, be thought over dispassionately, 
and submitted to the calm judgment of the people ; and 
all who are grateful for the heritage they have received 
will strive to transmit it uninjured to those who come 
after them. 

If shopkeepers think that a funicular railway up and 
along the hills will help them, by bringing a class of resi¬ 
dents to the town who will patronise them exclusively, and 
not order anything from a distance, they are living in 
dreamland. To be loyal to Malvern—a devoted lover of 
it, a promoter and defender of its charms—it is not 
necessary to turn it into a Blackpool, or a Margate 
amongst the mountains. We cannot sympathise too much 
with the wish that the tired artisan, or the traveller of 
whatever class, may have free access to our hills; and it 
was a noble ambition that led Mr. James Bryce—now our 
Irish Secretary—to introduce his “ Access to Mountains 
Bill ” year by year into the House of Commons; but that 
was for pedestrians to walk over them, not for railway 
speculators to destroy them. 

Then it must be remembered in reference to the Mal- 
verns that, if a railway is carried along their ridge, no 
pedestrian could thereafter have unfettered access to them. 
They would not be allowed to cross the railway except at 
certain places, and where will be the present “ access to 
mountains ” for the schoolboys and schoolgirls of the town, 
as well as by adults and strangers ? If any advocate of 
a funicular railway goes up Snaefell in the Isle of Man, 
by the one which exists there, he will be speedily disillu¬ 
sioned. May we in Britain not learn a lesson from America 
—that land of machinery, and all manner of mechanical 
; triumphs—in this matter of the preservation of our natural 
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sanctuaries, and places of beauty ? Our transatlantic kins¬ 
men have secured many great National Parks to be pre*- 
served—without railways or tramcars—for posterity; And 
only think of the indignation with which a proposal to 
have electric cars running through the great Central Park 
in the city of New York would be received by the com¬ 
munity ! 

What, then, is the state of the case as regards the 
Malvern Hills ? 

(1) A funicular railway is wholly useless. It can serve 
no good end to those living in the town, or those coming 
to it from a distance. 

(2) It is wholly pernicious. It will drive residents away, 
and attract none in their place. 

(3) It will hopelessly vulgarise the hills, destroying their 
charm and attractiveness. 

(4) It will seriously injure the town as a health-resort, 
and as a place for the recuperation of lost power. 

(5) It will tell against it as an educational centre, lessen¬ 
ing the influence and prestige of its schools. 

(6) It will lessen its historic interest and attractiveness 
to thousands of persons in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the wide world besides. 

Spectator ab extra. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

LEONARDO DA VINCI 

Among the great names of the Renaissance that of 
Leonardo da Vinci ranks with those of Michelangelo and 
Raphael, yet to ninety-nine men out of a hundred who have 
a general acquaintance with his painting this eminence 
must at times seem undeserved. Michelangelo on the 
Sistine ceiling and in the solemn sacristy of San Lorenzo 
proved himself to be one apart even among the most 
gifted sons of mem Raphael fixed for three hundred 
years the types and the illustrative formulse of religion, 
mythology, and history; types which' in their dignity, 
amenity, and consistent sympathy with the needs of 
humanity in general can never be quite superseded; 
formulae clothed with an invention so subtle and felicitous 
that ail subsequent use of them seems by comparison 
feeble or rigid. Raphael in his short life passed from 
strength to strength, surpassing at each step the contem¬ 
porary masters with whom he came in contact, until at 
the last his fame equalled and in some ages eclipsed 
that of Michelangelo himself. When we consider what 
Leonardo has left us we may well ask: How does he keep 
company with these giants ? 

A ruined fresco, some half-dozen small finished pictures, 
and perhaps another half-dozen unfinished or touched 
by his hand, one noble cartoon and the memory of a still 
greater one—these are the most prominent assets lbft to 
those who would estimate Leonardo’s genius; and even 
their value is discounted to some extent by the refine¬ 
ments of modern criticism* When we examine the mass 
of his drawings we feel it would be rash to assert that they 
are of as great artistic importance as those of Michel¬ 
angelo and Raphael in point of actual achievement. Even 
when we approach his manuscripts we find no sustained 
literary effort parallel to Michelangelo’s sonnets. His art, 
it is true, has an incomparable quality of its own which 
raises it at once far above the common level, but it is as 
inferior to that of Michelangelo and Raphael in effective 
creation as it is in bulk. 

Viewing his case thus suspiciously, we may imagine that 
Leonardo’s charm was largely personal, and that Vasari’s 
famous biography was inspired more by the memory of a 
splendid and fascinating human being than by the works 
of art he actually executed. For one Englishman, how¬ 
ever, who has read Vasari’s life of him there are probably 
at least a dozen-who have read only the exquisite essay 
which Walter Pater built upon it, and to that essay rather 


than to any other source the curreat legend of Leonardo 
in this country must be traced". There the personal 
fascination of the man is analysed and insisted upon till 
Leonardo becomes almost the Virgil of mediaeval romance; 
one who sought if he did not actually attain the secret of 
illicit knowledge, an alchemist poring over the hidden 
properties of metals, an astrologer musing over the track 
of the stars in the sky; if not a necromancer at least a 
mystic whose goodly gifts of mind and body were absorbed 
in a vast curiosity about the unseen and the spiritual 
forces which might control man’s destiny and the material 
universe. 

Those who happen to have read the so-called “ Treatise 
on Painting” will have probably found some difficulty in 
reconciling its tone and character with this legend. The 
book contains little or nothing that bears on the philo¬ 
sophical aspects of art, it makes no attempt to arrive at 
any abstract idea of beauty or to analyse the secrets of 
harmony in composition or colour. So far, indeed, does it 
neglect these first principles of pictorial design that 
Hogarth makes a special note of the fact in the introduc¬ 
tion to his own neglected book. Leonardo’s whole and 
only purpose in the “ Trattato ” is the discovery of truth, 
of the anatomical structures which underlie the form and 
effect the movements of the human body, and of the 
phenomena of light as they bear upon the appearance of 
things. He writes less.as an artist than as a teacher of 
anatomy or optics. That he was the first anatomist oL his 
age is proved by his drawings. His writings prove him 
also to have been in theory the first Impressionist. One 
quotation, perhaps, will be sufficient. In one of the Paris 
manuscripts he writes: 

If you are looking at a woman dressed in white in the midst of a 
landscape, the sideoi her that is exposed to the sun will be so dazzling 
in colour that parts of it, like the sun itself will cause pain to the 
sight, and as ior the side exposed to the atmosphere—which is lumi¬ 
nous because of the rays of the sun being interwoven with it and 
penetrating it—since this atmosphere is itself blue, the side of the 
woman which is exposed to it will appear steeped in blue. If the 
surface of the ground near to her be meadows, and the woman be 
placed between a meadow lit by the sun and the sun itself, you will 
End that all the parts of the folds (of her dress) which are turned 
towards the meadow will be dyed by the reflected rays to the colour 
of the meadow, aud thus she becomes changed into the colours of the 
objects near, both those luminous and those non-luminous. 

Here and there he notes that one effect is more 
beautiful than another, but his attitude in general is to 
view art as the rendering of natural facts—as the handmaid 
not of beauty, but of science. 

It is curious how the famous portrait of him in old age 
resembles Darwin in type, and it is onl) a certain wilful¬ 
ness, a want of concentration that continually sets his 
curiosity to work in fresh channels, which seems to prevent 
him from anticipating even more definitely than he did 
the discoveries ot later savants. We may even speculate 
what his achievement would have been had fate in early 
life forced him on to some other road than that which 
began, in Verrocchio’s workshop. The intellect which 
could decide rightly upon the nature of fossils three 
hundred years before other men, could so enlarge the 
bounds of anatomy, and could attain such eminence in 
military engineering in the intervals of making a reputa¬ 
tion as one of the greatest artists of a supremely great 
artistic age, might, if directed into some single branch of 
scientific study, have accomplished heaven knows what I 
The rare qualities of fancy and imagination, the powers 
ot eye and hand which he possessed would all have been, 
of inestimable value in the highest walks of science; and a 
calm survey of his total achievement, if it robs him of 
some fraction of his reputation as an artist, and of much 
of the glamour in which legend has wrapped his name, yet 
leaves an impression of an intellect of almost unequalled 
range, insight, and logical imagination. 

The scientific side of Leonardo’s character is specially 
insisted upon in Mr. E. McCurdy’s admirable book 
(“ Leonardo da Vinci's Notebooks.” Duckworth), which 
may be regarded as the definite edition of Leonardo’s 
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wrif inga for alL but the: few who wish to make him a sub¬ 
ject of special study,, and will therefore turn to the original 
manuscripts or to Dr. Richter’s splendid volumes. One 
inference, however, the author has neglected to draw from 
his facts which might possibly serve as a key to the.riddle 
of Leonardo’s life. Hay we not see in the scientific 
accuracy of his observation the reason why his work as a 
painter so often seems to come to an abrupt stop—why 
he was for ever experimenting with art but so rarely pro¬ 
duced pictures ? Is it not possible that the inevitable 
antagonism between the facts of natural light and colour 
which his eye saw with the frankness of a Monet,, and the 
great tradition of Florentine painting, consecrated by early 
association, and by the long chronicle of' great masters 
who had made it, constantly forced him to halt between 
two opinions; to make drawings, indeed, but to know at 
the same time that to translate them into paint implied 
the sacrifice either of nature or of all that he had been 
taught to recognise as art ? May we not even guess that 
it was for this reason that He set his figures in a land of 
dreams or in twilit rooms where the traditional tones 
and methods he employed would not have to contend 
with the blazing, many-coloured sunlight ? I must leave 
the answer to more learned students of Leonardo. Yet 
from a painter’s point of view the inference seems 
plausible enough,, though, with our present knowledge, it 
seems likely to remain an inference, for the master has 
kept his secret well. 

C. J. Holmes. 

[Next week's Causerie will be “ Literary Feeding-Bottles.” 
by A.] 


FICTION 

Love in London. By A. St. John Adcock. (Griffiths, 6s.) 

Mu. Adcock in this volume of. short stories gives another 
instance of bis intimate knowledge of London under all. 
aspects, and of many types of Londoners. Nearly all the 
stories are good; and some are admirable: notably the 
grim stories, of which, none is grimmer or better than 
“ Jenny chooses.” It i9 dramatic and concise and ends 
with just that snap that should, mark the closing: of a good 
knife or the finish, of a short story; Of. tha pleasant stories 
“The Littl? Un” is the most charming; it tells of a girl 
who dances her way into the heart of a drunken old under* 
writer and his wife, and who in the end reforms! the old 
man and softens his wife’s hardness. The feature of 
Mr. Adcock’s work is his kindliness towards human 
nature; he is, however, without great insight; his view of 
things is not shaped by any one attitude towards life; and 
so his writing is a little lacking in: originality. 

The Tyranny of Faith. By Carl Joubert. (Hurst & Blackett, 
6s.) 

Carl Joubert in " The Tyranny of Faith ” has written a 
fairly interesting novel, when- he might have written an 
extremely interesting one. His subject, the persecution of 
the Jews in Russia and the strife stirred up by the coming 
of a new Bishop—himself a renegade Jew—to a peaceful 
town, hitherto untroubled by religious differences, gives a 
writer marry opportunities. The Bishop uses his power to 
advance his own interests and seizes the chance afforded 
by the riots, of which he is the cause, to attempt the 
seduction of a young Jewish girl. The story is well told, 
in so far as it keeps the reader interested; but it remains 
a story told, as the characters do not express themselves, 
or become, at any time, vital. The writing is simple, but 
marred by hackneyed expressions, which keep it from 
becoming individual in style. The drawing of the cha¬ 
racter of Jacov Serkovski, in the opening chapter, leads 
the reader to expectmore careful characterisation through¬ 
out, and the book is closed with a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment. The author possesses the power of making 




improbable situations often, appear quite possible,, bat ha? 
sometimes strains our powers of belief. 

Little Stories of Courtship. By Ma«v Stuart Cutting. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 5 ».) 

Practical, humorous,, financial, or romantic are these 
intensely American little tales: two of them are excellent 
examples of the art of short-story writing. “ Paying, 
Guests ” is noticeable for the delicate handling of character 
and situation. In a few pages, yet in a large and leisurely 
manner, the author tells us all about Alethea Bennett, 
her sheltered past, her present struggles, and her happy 
future. In“ Henry ” the local colour is rather glaring, and 
the humour is of the nature of a family joke, not easily 
understood, and rarely appreciated by an outsider. No 
British Henry ever “ fooled round ” to such irritating 
effect. “ The Perfect Tale” is a dainty idyll—fact or 
illusion, as you take it, and the right kind of story where¬ 
with to end a pleasant volume. 

Running Horse Jim. By Alfred Tressider Sheppard. (Mac¬ 
millan, 6s.) 

Hr. Sheppard’s story opens with the return of a soldier 
from the Peninsular campaign to Running Horse Inn, his 
home at Herne Bay, on the day that his brother, believing 
him dead, marries the girl to whom he was engaged. It 
is an unoriginal incident, but out of this and equally un¬ 
promising materials the author has made a really fine 
historical novel. He has added another, to a not very 
long list of heroes who are scoundrels, but we follow 
the adventures of his George Kennett with scarce less 
interest than we followed those of the famous Jonathan 
Wild, though, having many noble good qualities—of which 
imperfections Wild was free—he lacks the true greatness 
of Fielding’s consummate scoundrel. Wild was a man 
who conspired against Fate; Kennett is a man against 
whom Fate conspires. It is environment rather than 
inherent vice which makes him a scoundrel; and he goes 
to the scaffold nobly. There is not a badly drawn 
character in the book—Delilah and Captain Rockett are 
delightful—and the workmanship maintains a very high 
level. 

The Night Riders. By Ridgwell Cullum. (Chapman & Hall, 
6 s.) 

This is a vigorous story of cowpunchers and horse-thieves, 
well-written and exciting. Mr. Cullum knows the rough, 
life ha is describing well enough to give a convincing 
picture, of the men and their manners; he makes us 
breathe the strong air of the Wild West. He handles his 
plot, too, with such skill that the mysterious leader of the 
cattle-stealing band remains a mystery (and an exciting, 
mystery) until the very moment of his exposure; and the 
explanation is so ingenious and so possible that it is 
satisfying and doubly effective. “The Night-Riders” is 
one of the best stories of adventure which we have had. 
the pleasure of reading for some time, and we recommend 
it confidently to the young of every age. 

The Enemy’s Camp. By Hugh T. Sheringham and Nkvill 
Meakin. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

A party of young men are living in a houseboat on the 
river; they have agreed to dispense with all the barbarities 
of civilisation, such as collars and stiff shirts and razors 
and dress-coats. So that when they hear news of a rival 
camp, in which girls, those denizens of all that is civilised, 
dare to exist, they are naturally wrathful. Many 
adventures result, very laughable and pleasant adventures; 
the sun shines; the river flows by; fish are caught. Their 
life is charming and the authors let none of its charm 
escape them, as they write of it. The little comedy is 
delightful and amusing, and ends, as such a little comedy 
inevitably must, with the capitulation of the house-boat 
party—on the usual pleasing terms. 
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The Manager's Box. By John Randal. (Nash, 6s.) 

Mr. Randal has hit upon an intricate and ingenious 
plot for his farce, but his treatment is not so happy as his 
invention. He is apt to be laboured and explanatory, 
where lightness and sureness of touch are demanded. His 
book possesses the charm of gaiety: it should also possess 
the charm which comes from neat workmanship. The 
people are so amusing and the situations in which they 
figure are so cleverly absurd that we cannot but resent 
the lack of pains taken in their presentation. The author 
held areally good hand and has played it carelessly. 


FINE ART 

PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

The third exhibition of the Society of Twelve is fully 
equal to its predecessors in interest, although fewer 
members than before exhibit both prints and drawings, 
and so far there is less variety. I miss, for instance, 
Mr. Rothenstein’s lithographs and the beautiful proofs of 
woodcuts by Mr. Ricketts which have been seen in former 
years, while there is nothing by Mr. Clausen in the inner 
room and nothing by Mr. Nicholson in either. To this 
last omission, however, I am easily reconciled by the 
presence of four beautiful landscape etchings by 
M. Alphonse Legros, the honorary member of the Society. 
These include La Vallee des Dunes and Une Vallee en 
Bourgogne, which may be called the very pick and flower 
of the master’s late etched work ; they possess all its good 
qualities, the clear and silvery atmosphere, the light and 
graceful foliage, inimitably French, the suggestion in a 
little space of vast tracts of gently undulating country, 
while they lack the tortured faces and bodies violently 
bent towards the ground which have become a mannerism 
of the veteran when the human figure is an important 
element in his composition. 

Dry-point is all the mode with the younger generation, 
and here we have Mr. Conder’s first experiment, if I am 
not mistaken, in that technique. The subject, a portrait 
sketch of a lady with an ill-drawn left hand, is hardly 
important enough to fill the plate; the print would have 
gained by concentration if there had been fewer inches to 
fill; as few, for instance, as Mr. John has allowed himself 
in his Young Woman Meditating, the best, as I venture to 
think, of a selection of six prints which does not show to 
advantage his unequal, but at its best remarkable, talent 
as an etcher. The largest of these, The Hawker’s Van, is 
one of the least interesting and characteristic of his 
prints; the tilt of the cart, moreover, should surely be 
dark, not light, placed as it is with a glowing evening sky 
behind it. On the other side of the Legros landscapes is 
an interesting and varied group of Mr. Strang’s works, 
old and new ; they include his latest dry-points, fruits of 
a summer holiday spent near Coutances, Blainville, a 
landscape dark and rich in tone, and a less successful 
architectural plate, Ch&teau of Pirou, in which the build¬ 
ing seems to crave the foreground denied to it. Opposite 
to these hang four new etchings by Mr. Cameron. 
Berwick-on-Tweed, a slight work in pure line, light with a 
high horizon, and Still Waters, dark and decorative, are 
good examples of his landscape style; of Pluscarden so 
much cannot be said. St. Merri is another of the florid 
French Gothic porches that he loves to etch and etches 
well, but the seated figure is a needless piece of staffage 
of which I am somewhat weary, being used to meeting 
her any time in the last twelve years at any latitude from 
Rowallan to Florence. 

Of Mr. Bone’s six new dry-points most are slight and 
airy landscapes, but there are two great architectural 
plates grandly planned and wrought out in all their multi¬ 
tudinous detail with extraordinary patience and knowledge. 
Demolition, St. James's Hall, suggests comparisons with 
Piranesi, but The Great Gantry, Charing Cross Station — 


how many of us could say offhand what a gantry is ?— 
can only be called modern and original. At the date of 
the opening of the Exhibition the work on the plate was 
still in progress, but an unfinished trial proof encouraged 
one to hope that Mr. Bone’s unequalled mastery over such 
intricate problems of perspective and illumination as the 
carrying out of such a design involves will be shown even 
more triumphantly than in Building, which will be 
remembered as one of the best things of the society’s first 
exhibition. A beautiful pencil study for the composition 
and effect of light is shown among this year’s drawings, 
but the detail of The Great Gantry is being put in from a 
much larger and more elaborate drawing which will soon, 
I believe, be seen in public at another gallery; it was 
made on the spot last May during the repair of the station 
roof after its partial collapse. ( 

Last among the prints we come to Mr. Sturge Moore s 
woodcuts and lithographs by Mr. Shannon. In the former 
the rich and varied “arabesque,” if I may borrow the 
term from Mr. Moore himself, is what first strikes the eye 
when it encounters them on an exhibition wall; like his 
poems they will not yield their charm to the hasty and 
listless vagrant, but must be pondered over till they 
reveal the secrets of their quaint symbolism and imagina¬ 
tive interpretation of nature. Mr. Shannon shows once 
more The Breakwater, largest and most impressive of his 
new chiaroscuro lithographs; it is accompanied by two of 
his fine early portrait studies, The Modeller and The Wood- 
Engraver, and three new fan-shaped lithographs, light and 
graceful in decorative effect. 

The drawings in the first room are good in many ways: 
I must be content with mentioning Mr. Ricketts’s studies 
for The Argonauts and Laocoon, nervous and expressive 
line work, full of individuality; a reminiscence of Millet 
(Fruit Hawkers ) by Mr.Strang; one of Mr. John’s vivid 
heads in pencil with eyes full of sparkle and rippling hair; 
another strong drawing of a head by Mr. Clausen and a 
night piece by the same artist; a noble group of six 
London drawings by Mr. Muirhead Bone, and quite a 
little historical resume of Mr. Shannon's draughtsmanship 
from 1890 onwards. 

At Mr. Van Wisselingh’s gallery may be seen a further 
selection of drawings by two of the Twelve, M. Legros and 
Mr. Strang, including portraits of either artist by the 
other. With them is hung a group of drawings and litho¬ 
graphs by a much more recent pupil of M. Legros, Miss 
Dorothea Landau. 

Of Mr. Gutekunst’s new exhibition it need only be said 
that it contains a few Van Dycks and Ostades, and a good 
collection of Rembrandts, not of the more sensational 
kind, but including a fine Death of the Virgin and good 
impressions of the portraits of Anslo and Asselyn. The 
exhibition may be recommended to wise collectors who are 
shy of the prices fetched nowadays by the more fashion¬ 
able Rembrandts. Some amusement may be derived at 
the same time from a little group of etchings which may 
be called in the very strictest sense of the term early Vic¬ 
torian, being the early work of Victoria herself at the be¬ 
ginning of her married life, with one example by the Prince 
Consort. Neither of these illustrious dilettanti had any 
notion that an etching should differ from a facsimile of a 
tame pen-drawing carefully cross-hatched. The most 
ambitious effort of the late Queen, The Fisherman's Wife, 
represents in outline a tall distressed female weeping at 
sunset, with hands clasped, on a cliff about three feet 
high that rises sheer from the vasty deep. 

C. D. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Sir Spencer Walpole’s “ Studies in Biography,” which 
Mr. Unwin will publish shortly, contains monographs on 
Peel, Gibbon, Cobden, Bismarck, Napoleon III., and the 
late Marquis of Dufierin. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has in the press a new novel entitled 
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“The Pulse of Life,” which will be published by Mr. 
Heinemann.—Another novel which may be expected 
shortly is Father Benson's “ The Sentimentalists,” a story 
dealing with modern life, announced by Messrs. Pitman.— 
Messrs. Smith, Elder promise on October 15 Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s new romance, “ Sir Nigel.” 

The folk-lore of Roumania is a subject which has been 
little, if at all, treated in English. A book on Roumanian 
country life, which Mr. Unwin will publish on November 12, 
is likely therefore to be interesting. In “ From Carpa¬ 
thian to Pindus ” Mile. Tereza Stratilesco, herself a 
Roumanian, deals with the history, religion, economics 
and social and political life of her fellow countrymen; and 
the ideas and customs of the peasantry are illustrated by 
specimens of their folk-songs. These are given, with airs, 
both in the original and in an English transation. 

A fine-art work, “ Les Femmes de Versailles,” says The 
Book Monthly, is being issued by Messrs. Goupil at £200 net! 
It is in five parts, each of which contains ten plates, in 
the exact colours of the original pictures. These are by 
artists like Nattier, Labille-Guiard, Vigne), Le Brun, Le 
Troy, Mignard, La Tour, Van Loo, and Boucher. The 
text, by M. Pierre de Nolhac, is printed on Japanese 
paper. There are only a hundred copies of the work. 

A volume of “Sea Songs and Ballads,” selected by 
Mr. C. R. Stone, with an introduction by Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, will be published at an early date by the 
Clarendon Press. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews has in the press a book of verse 
entitled “ New Poems,” by Mr. William Davis, the “ poet 
in the doss-house” whose last volume, “The Soul’s 
Destroyer,” we noticed at length in the Academy of 
September 16, 1905. 

Mr. H. B. Hulbert, during a residence of twenty years 
in Korea, has been an eye-witness of all the various phases 
of Korean political and social life. In “ The Passing of 
Korea,” which Mr. Heinemann will publish on Friday 
next, he gives a history of that country from the 
earliest times, with an account of the manners, customs, 
and characteristics of the natives, and'shows how its inde¬ 
pendence, once guaranteed by the J apanese Government, 
has now reached the vanishing-point. 

Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet of “The Man with the 
Hoe,” is preparing a volume of selections from the 
writings of Thomas Lake Harris, who died in California 
last March. It is probable that Mr. Markham will be 
entrusted with the official biography of Harris, with whom 
he was closely associated for a time at Santa Rosa, and 
with whose doctrines he is to some extent in sympathy. 

The inner history of the last revision of the New Testa¬ 
ment is to be narrated in a volume entitled “ A History of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament,” by the 
Rev. Samuel Hemphill, Rector of Birr, promised by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. It will give an account of the work of 
revision and the personal views and expressed opinions 
of many of the revisers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE SUEZ CANAL 
To the Editor of Thh Academy 

Sir, —May I add a word to the recent correspondence about the 
Suez Canal ? It has been shown that the idea of a waterway across 
the isthmus is a very ancient one. Pharaoh Necho actually had such 
a waterway constructed. This canal was obviously in connection 
with the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and it probably fell into disuse 
as that channel gradually silted up. But the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea remained connected by water in another and a more round¬ 
about fashion long after Pharaonic times. For vessels ascending the 
Nile from the Mediterranean to Bubastis (Zagazig) could there enter 
a canal which ran eastward along what is now the Wadi Tumil&t, 
and passing on to Heliopolis could so reach the Red Sea. Moreover 
there was also a direct canal from Bubastis southwards to Heliopolis 
and thence to a point on the main stream of the Nile opposite the 
Pyramids. This point is still well marked ; it lies at the place called 
Fam at Khatig in Old Cairo. 

Thus apart from the Pelusiac canal across the isthmus, all the 


great cities of the Delta and of the Nile valley were connected by 
waterway with both the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Probably, 
however, the canal from the region of Memphis north to Bubastic and 
the Red Sea was useless at low Nile. In any case no long period of 
neglect was needed to allow the drift of the desert sand to choke it. 
So it is recorded that the channel was cleared and restored to use by 
Ptolemy Pbiladelphus II., and again at a later period by Trajan, after 
whom it was often known as Amnis Trajanus ; and finally Amr, the 
Muslim conqueror of Egypt in the seventh century, had the canal dug 
out afresh and rendered navigable in a period of seven months, in 
order that corn ships might pass from the Nile to the Red Sea to the 
relief of Mecca and Medina, which were suffering from a severe 
famine. 

But none of your correspondents noted the interesting fact that 
Amr was so impressed with the lesson of this waterway that he con¬ 
templated reopening the Pelusiac canal across the isthmus. The 
caliph Omar, however, absolutely forbade the project, remarking that 
with a canal across the isthmus the Roman fleets would be able to 
enter the Red Sea and to harry the pilgrims or even to endanger the 
holy places. There was some truth in the remark at a time when the 
Muslims had no fleet. But considering how rapidly the sea power of 
the Muslims developed and how long it flourished, it seems strange 
that the idea of piercing the isthmus was never again revived by any 
ruler of Islam. 

A. J. Boiler. 

Oxford. 


THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Robert Ross writes from the dealer's point of view and 
misses mine. I agree with him that the seller of pictures, who has 
made a name, does much better " to be cheated by avowed dealers 
like himself" (I use his own words), than by dealers who pose as 
collectors, but in reality use their country houses as sale-rooms. 

My proposal aims at those whose names are as yet of no market¬ 
able value, but whose pictures are, and who in consequence of their 
obscurity cannot get buyers to look at them. 

In my scheme it would be a cardinal point that no profit or commis¬ 
sion may accrue to the lender of wall-space apart from the privilege 
and profit of hanging a work of art on his walls. 

Nor, I think, would the dealer suffer in the long run. When, 
through my scheme, a painter should have sold enough pictures to 
make a name, he would find it better worth his while to sell his 
pictures through the ordinary channels. We should discover the 
Beardsley or the Millais for the dealer, and he would exploit him for 
all he might be worth. 

I have received offers of warm support, in the event of the idea 
crystallising into practical form, but, as I have said, I am too much 
engaged on my own work in a kindred art to do more than suggest 
what some one with more leisure might profitably undertake. 

Your correspondent, Mr. F. C. Tilney, says that his artist-friends 
“ share his views as to the niceness and nobleness of the suggestion, 
but have fears as to its perfect practicability.” 

I claim no “ nobleness” in the matter. If I offer wall-space I offer 
it for a quid pro quo. I want to have a beautiful picture on my walls 
and I am prepared to pay rent for the privilege, besides acting as 
salesman without commission. There is nothing “noble” in this. 
It is worth my while, that is all, though I may, of course, if I like, 
take up the philanthropic pose as well. But that is a matter of indi¬ 
vidual taste. The thing must stand or fall as a matter of business, for 
artists do not, any more than others, wish to be under obligations to 
strangers. 

And this brings me to one other point which cannot be too much 
insisted upon. The artist must be content, at first, to sell his pictures 
for what they will fetch, not for what in his opinion they are worth. 
This, believe me, is why pictorial art flourishes in France to an extent 
undreamed of in this country. 

Only this year I myself bought a really important picture off the 
walls of the Salon, by a young and almost unknown artist, for a sum 
which need not be mentioned. Soon after returning to England I was 
in the studio of a struggling English artist, and, looking through some 
portfolios, saw a small drawing of good quality though of coi 
outstanding merit, done as a speculative illustration to a book w- 
may never be published. I asked its price, wishing to make a gift 
under the guise of a purchase, but when I was faced with an estimate 
which would have purchased a companion to the Salon picture above- 
mentioned I confess I mentally buttoned up my pockets and went 
quickly away. 

Now, sir, in the past I have worked for weeks over an article which 
has been rewarded with no more than four pounds, and I have not 
grumbled, for it has helped me to earn as much as ten pounds in one 
day on, I confess, rare occasions since. But, had I been too proud to 
accept starvation wages then I should have been receiving starvation 
wages or no wages at all now. 

Let the young artist remember that " everything is worth the money 
that can be got for it ” and no more, and the time will probably come 
when he will find that the money he gets is more, much more, than 
his work is worth. 

I need hardly say that, if Mr. Tilney, or any one else, will under¬ 
take and develop the scheme suggested in my first letter, I will gladly 
be the first subscriber. 

G. S. Layard 

Bulls Cliff, Felixstowe, 

Nov. 4 . 
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AGNOSTICS AND CHURCH SERVICES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T here are Agnostics and Agnostics. Some are in the stage 
which I may perhaps be allowed to call panenergism; their “Un¬ 
knowable" or Unknown is strictly an “ Infinite and Eternal Energy ” 
which is only, although incomprehensibly, become self-consciousness in 
us. Their agnosticism, when they allow it to enter into their true and 
effective philosophy of life, must, of course, be " tinged with emotion ” 
(to use Mr. Wallis’s expression as applied to himself), because they 
are men; but the emotion need not be religious. If, however, they 
pass on into the stage where they hold with Spencer that their energy 
veils up " in themselves as consciousness, they may slip into 
panlogism and dally a while, perhaps, or even come to rest, with 
Hegel, or else wake up to find themselves (ull-blown Pantheists with a 
corresponding change in the colour of their emotion. It is a fate 
against which Leslie Stephen warns them in his “ Agnostic’s A pology." 
As pantheist Agnostics, or even as panlogists, they have their chance 
of seeing in church, as I did, something of what other men mean by 
their “ antiquated, meaningless ceremonies,'’ by their outworn 
symbols, and by symbols neither outworn nor likely to be outworn, in 
a world of earth and earthliness. 

Obviously no Agnostic, at any stage, is a sceptic ; his Unknowable 
is only partially unknown. He may know ju§t enough to call it energy 
and guess it to be unconscious—then he is in the panenergist stage. 
He may know a little more and guess it to be conscious—so he may go 
on, always with his Unknowable about which more and more is 
always coming to be known. In every stage the emotion with which 
his Agnosticism is tinged may or may not be religious. There are 
Christians who have no religious emotion and no religious practice— 
their Christianity is not their true philosophy of life. There are 
Agnostics in the same conditions. Both should stay away from 
church, and so, I think, should the Panenergists ; the rest may learn a 
good deal, each from the other, there and elsewhere. So, at least, it 
seems to me ; but no Agnostic should go to church unless he wants to 
learn, and he should choose his church. 

Wm. Scott Palmer. 


To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir, —If Mr. J. B. Wallis had laid to heart Burns’s lines, 

“ O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us i ” 

he would know that it is not your contributor's article but his own 
letter which is emphatically “curious.” He tells us with pompous 
unction that he *' respects orthodox beliefs.” What ineffable conde¬ 
scension ! The colossal genius of Mr. Wallis actually deigns to 
■' respect the beliefs ’’ of Jesus of Nazareth, and Paul of Tarsus, and 
John the son of Zebedee ! Hear, ye Heavens, and give ear, O Earth ! 
Yet he is so ignorant of these beliefs that he writes, “ Intellectually 
the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer is a higher conception than that 
of the theologians,’’ which is as meaningless as it would be to say : 
“ Intellectually the Differential Calculus is a higher conception than 
Shakespearean tragedy.’’ If he really imagines that spiritual and 
moral truth moves on the same plane as mathematical and scientific, 
and that the same measure can be applied to the Law of Love and 
the Law of Duty as to the Law of Gravitation, he has prosecuted his 
studies in Religion and Philosophy to little purpose. He disclaims 
an “arrogant assumption of superiority," and yet scoffs at “anti¬ 
quated, meaningless ceremonies and fruitless prayer,” and puts 
forth a ridiculous parable about “ men half-way up a mountain." 
What would he say if I were to compare his “ antiquated, meaning¬ 
less and fruitless ” faith in the Unknowable to the negro worship of 
Mnmbo Jumbo ? And pray who are the “ we ” for whom Mr. Wallis 
claims to speak ? Who is he that he should determine what “ true 
Agnosticism ” is and implies ? How many thousands of Agnostics 
have with one voice tlected him as their Coryphaeus and High Priest ? 
I have the honour to number Agnostics among the personal friends 
whom I respect and love; but they are happily, like your contributor 
and Mr. Palmer, of a very different stamp and a very different intel¬ 
lectual calibre from Mr. Wallis. 

I fail to understand the sneer, “ now that they have grudgingly 
conceded our right to live." I cannot conceive that any human being 
would think it worth his while to burn Mr. Wallis, except in a 
country where fuel was a superfluous commodity. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wallis need not with eager vehemence disavow 
any connection with “ the Churches,” for “ the Churches ’’ hold 
humility to be one of the distinctive Christian virtues ; and humility 
is the very last virtue of which his bitterest enemy would accuse 
Mr. Waffis. 

A Gnostic. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the hope of forestalling possible shafts of wit about 
“ cobwebs in even an Agnostic's brain,” and so forth, may I inform 
the learned persons who, I feel sure, are hastening to set me right, 
that profound cogitation convinces me I ought to have written 
“Agnostic fly” instead of “Agnostic spider." I had been reading 
one of Mr. Drummond's letters a few minutes before, and I think that 
is partly why I have thus been caught “ tripping." It seems for the 
moment to have cast a spell over me ! 

J. B. Wallis. 

Nov. 3. 


SALOPIAN TRANSLATORS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As an old Salopian, I mast tilt a lance with Professor Tyrrell 
on behalf of the old school. The Professor's dictum that in Salopians' 
translations " we do not meet happy tours de force, which in neglecting 
the letter to some extent perfectly preserve the spirit " (a dictum not 
unlike something he has delivered before in the Saturday Review), is 
illustrated by “such as . . . another composer's." Unfortunately 
this example is from the pen of a Salopian I See “ Sabrinas Corolla," 
p. 207. ^ 

S. Haswell. 


WASHINGTON AND PUBLIC OPINION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In concluding his notice of " The Letters and Recollections of 
George Washington,” your Reviewer quotes the following sentence 
from one of the letters : 

“ I find another ot the Federal Judges lias by his death occasioned 
a vacancy in the district of Pennsylvania. As some have and others 
will unquestionably apjily for the appointment, I wish you would use 
every indirect means in your power to ascertain the public opinion with 
respect to the fittest character as a successor to Hopkinson. Pursue 
the same mode to learn who it is thought would fill the present 
auditor’s office (as he will be appointed comptroller) with the greatest 
ability and integrity.” 

Commenting on this your Reviewer says : “It would hardly have 
been thought that Washington cared twopence for public opinion, and 
and the confession brings out an unexpected flaw in his character." 
This I take to be an entire misapprehension of Washington's motive. 

In an earlier letter in this volume Washington, writing to the same 
person (his secretary) tells him, as the family was about to move to 
Philadelphia to lesiiie : “ As we shall have new com ections to form 
with different tradesmen (to) find out those in each branch who stand 
highest for skill and fair-dealing.” Washington meant no more in one 
case than he did in the other. He did not "care twopence" for 
public opinion ; and had no desire to conciliate it in making an 
appointment. What he did desire was, in making an appointment, to 
take public opinion as a guide (as he could personally know nothing 
about the majority of the app'icants) in selecting the fittest man. The 
same method is followed in making the majority o: Presidential 
appointments in America to-day. 

Even if the reading of the passage were not. as it seems to me, 
obvious, it would be absurd to base upon it the suggestion of a " flaw ” 
in his character which everything that we know of him—every act of 
his public life—proves did not exist. 

H. Perry Robinson. 

October 31. _ 

THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STAGE 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir, —In you review, on the 27th inst., of the eighteenth-century 
stage there occur some bewildering statements which should not pass 
without comment. Your Reviewer says : " The world will always 
contain many Tolstoys. Johnsons and Stigginses—men whom either a 
total ignorance of the drama or a total lack of the power of making- 
believe renders enemies to the actor and his art.” Without discussing 
the propriety of conjoining the name of Stiggins with those of Tolstoy 
and Johnson—men of eminent sincerity of character—it may be 
pointed out that Stiggins long and successfully made believe that be 
practised the virtue of temperance. The attribution to Tolstoy and 
Johnson of ignorance of the drama argues at least a grave defect of 
recollection on the part of the reviewer. Tolstoy is himself a 
dramatist: his comedy, The Fruits of Enlightenment, was introduced to 
the English reading public by Mr. Pinero in 1891 in the following 
words: “ This curiously close study of Russian peasant character, 
and satire on the fads and extravagances of modern society in the land 
of the Muscovite, will doubtless be eagerly examined by English 
readers who may be interested in the dramatic methods of a novelist 
so eminent as the author of ‘Anna Karenina’ and ' The Kreutzer 
Sonata.'” 

The reference to Johnson is not less mistaken. Johnson’s tragedy 
of Irene was one of his first essays in literature, and was produced by 
Garrick at Drtiry Lane in 1740 with the personal assistance of the 
author at rehearsal. Has it also been forgotten that Johnson's edition 
of Shakespeare was the next in order of date after that of Warburton ? 

Your Reviewer proceeds: " The post-Cibber ‘ reform ’ of the drama, 
meant the substitution, by Steeie and his more lachrymose follower*, 
of the sentimental comedy that was as tearful as the tragedy." 

In the first place, the Reviewer’s chronology seems to be defective. 
Steele ceased to write for the stage in 1723, and died in 1729. while 
Cibber's continued activity is evidenced by bis Ccesar in Egypt (1725), 
Provoked Husband (1727). Love in a Riddle (1728), Damon and PkyUtda 
(1729). Cibber did not retire from the stage until 1730, did not 
publish bis “ Apology ’’ until 1740, and did not die until 1757. In 
what conceivable sense, then, is Steele’s work referred to as “ post- 
Cibber”? 

But what is to be said of the Reviewer's critical observation that 
Steele was a lachrymose writer and that his comedies were more- 
tearful than tragedies ? The author of such an observation can bardly- 
have taken the trouble (if it be a trouble) to read The Tender Husband* 
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—that ingenious and most humorous combination of Les Preci eases 
Ridicules and L'Amcvr Pantu of Moliire. However, " de gustibus 
non est disputandum " : if your Reviewer finds Tht Tender Husband 
or The Merty Wives of Windsor tearful, there is little to be said. 

My purpose in troubling you with this communication is mainly to 
provide an illustration of the truth of the remark made in another 
connection by one of your correspondents, who points out that the 
care bestowed upon the study of writers in the dead languages is not 
always bestowed upon writers in the vernacular. 'What prospect of 
editorial acceptance would await a review in which it was alleged 
that Seneca was totally ignorant of the drama, that Caecilius was a 
post-Terentian dramatist, and that the Thesmofhoriazusie was the work 
of a lachrymose writer ? 

George Newall. 

[Our Reviewer writes: Is not your correspondent a little too 
anxious to prove the ignorance of myself and your readers ? Most of 
us, I hope, know the plays of both Tolstoy and Johnson, though I 
should not select Irene or the Shakespeare as any proof of knowledge 
of the acted drama, which was under consideration in my article. 
Garrick’s difficulties in adapting Johnson’s tragedy for performance 
are notorious. I was referring to Johnson’s many ill-natured remarks 
on actors and acting—his “ Pooh, sir, Punch has no feelings 1 ” and 
his ’’ Well, sir, and what are yon to-night ? ” to mention only two— 
and the passage in Tolstoy's " What is Art ? " concerning the opera 
and the actor with the “ fat, white hands ’’—a passage with which I 
am sure your correspondent must be well acquainted. The meaning 
of my sentence I still believe to be perfectly clear. Johnson (who 
was, indeed, too blind to see the stage well) and Tolstoy are both 
instances of that lack of the dramatic sense which prevents some from 
making-bdieve that the people and events on the stage are “ real." 
For an example of the exactly opposite spirit, see the account of Sir 
Roger de Coverley at the play in the Spectator. Stiggins, cm the other 
hand, suffers from ignorance of the drama. If your correspondent 
will read my sentence again, he will see that to accuse me of ignor¬ 
ance in the matter is as unjust as it would be for me to accuse him, 
in view of the last sentence of his penultimate paragraph, of believing 
that Steele wrote The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

My thanks are due, however, to your correspondent for pointing 
out a very grave misprint which makes nonsense. The '• post-Cibber 
reformation ” should, of course, have read the 11 post-Collier reforma¬ 
tion.” That will explain the meaning of my remarks, and remove the 
stigma of false chronology. I will admit that I seem to be a little 
hard on Steele and that your correspondent is just in defending him. 
A less compressed sentence would have made it clearer that 1 was 
referring more to Steele's followers—Hugh Kelly, for instance, whom 
Garrick tried to play off against Goldsmith when Rich produced The 
Good-natur'd Man —than to Steele himself. Steele is not lachrymose ; 
he is not a little mawkish and so paved the way for the comedy I 
criticised. 

Your correspondent, by the way, is himself a little inaccurate and a 
little hard on Steele. The Tender Husband is not, surely, a “ com¬ 
bination ” of Le Sicilien and Les Prdcieuses Ridicules. Dennis was, I 
believe, the first to point out that the episode of Clerimont disguising 
himself as a portrait-painter is adapted (and partly translated) from 
Le Sicilien; and Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Aitken and others have 
made the descent of Parthenissa (Biddy Tipkin) from Les Prdcieusts 
Ridicules a matter of common knowledge. But the play is not a 
“ combination ’’ of MoliJre's two, any more than a Christmas 
pudding is a combination of a half-sovereign and a threepenny bit.] 


•’ WHOM GOD HATH JOINED-” 

To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir, —In the absence of Mr. Bennett from England, I trust that 
you will allow his publisher a few words of comment upon the notice 
of his book, ** Whom God hath joined-” in your last issue. 

Your Reviewer describes the story as "disgusting, sordid, utterly 
vile." These are strong words. But he admits “ such things do 
happen every day.” I retain the admission, and plead that it would 
ully justify Mr. Bennett even if ycrur Reviewer’s adjectives were 
strictly correct. If facts are ugly the first impulse to bettering the 
conditions of which they are the outcome will surely be derived from 
the realisation of how ugly they are. Mr. Bennett is dealing not with 
facts of nature against which man, it may be urged, can do nothing, 
and the contemplation of which can only move him to despair or 
morbid delectation; he is dealing with social facts, with conditions 
resulting from law made by man, and which can be bettered by the 
reform of that man-made law. Is it, or is it not, true that the existing 
law of divorce is capable of being worked so as to inflict upon two 
human beings the atrocious wrong which Mr. Bennett pictures it as 
inflicting upon Mrs. Feams and Lawrence Ridware ? If it is, and 
apparently your Reviewer admits this, the writer is justified in setting 
forth the wrong as unflinchingly as possible. But in so doing I claim 
that be has scrupulously avoided any appeal to unavowable tastes. 
In dealing with a painful and unlovely aspect of modern life his work 
is serious and honest; the facts are set forth unflinchingly, but fairly. 
The purpose is that of the social reformer as well as of the artist; but 
inasmuch as he issm artist, Mr. Bennett trusts to his picture tailing 
ts own tale, carrying with it its own lesson. 

At .toed Nutt. 


[Our Reviewer replies: I am obliged for the opportunity of making 
it clear, immediately and emphatically, that I had no intention what¬ 
ever of accusing Mr. Arnold Bennett of writing a pornographic book. 
He sheds no glamour on the horrors he describes and hints at; his 
book is not one that would incite the feeblest character to vice. More 
than this I cannot say without taking up a great deal of space on a 
discussion of morality and law which would take us too far afield. 
But I would record my opinion that Mr. Bennett’s book does very 
little to point out deficiencies in the divorce law. The legal quibble 
which delayed the Ridware divorce for a period did not prevent 
Lawrence Ridware getting rid of his wife: her sneers would have been 
as painful to him in private or at a case heard in camera as in open 
court. Mrs. Feams, again, had she decided to continue her suit 
against her husband, could have found ample evidence without call¬ 
ing that of her daughter. At most, if Mr. Bennett’s book proves 
anything, it proves that the machinery of the divorce law is a little 
cumbrous, not that its principles subject any one to "atrocious 
wrong." I respect Mr. Bennett’s motives ; I admire, as I have said, 
the cleverness of his workmanship : I cannot admit that the terms in 
which I described his story are too Btrong.] 


"WHITE NIGHTS" 

To the Editor of Tiie Academy 

Sir, —In reading •' Marias the Epicurean ” one may almost detect 
in that selection of “White Nights” the keynote of the book : the 
hard austerity of purpose, the gem-like flame, whfch characterises 
Marius. 

Pater has made quite clear what he meant to suggest by that deli¬ 
cate place-name. It is anything but the nocturnal blank oi the French 
phrase. “White Nights” always appeared to my mind as being 
invested with a moral atmosphere bringing balm and a deliberate 
moral tonic. That impression may be a little dimmed now, but it 
has found an echo in the modernity of Meredith : 

“ Pure from the night and splendid for the day.” 

Max Judge. 

A SUGGESTION TO SPELLING REFORMERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Now that the question of spelling reform is under discussion, 
I would like to draw attention to the misspelling of two very common 
words, which have by long use obtained a firm hold in the language, 
though the manifest inaptitude of their moulding cannot fail to occa¬ 
sionally arrest the notice of the thoughtful writer and reader. The 
first of these is ’’read." the preterite tense of the verb “ to read," 
from the M.E. reden. This last bad originally two perfects and two 
past participles, redde, radde, and rad, red respectively ; both of which 
may be found in " Piers Plowman ” and in Spenser. The late Pro¬ 
fessor Whitney, I think, pointed out long ago that "red” was the 
correct spelling of the preterite and past participal forms ; both on 
etymological and phonetic grounds, as well as from its analogy to 
"led.” M.E. ltden to lead, made also It tide, ladde, led, lad; the last- 
named being used as a preterite as late as the eighteenth century by 
Thomson in the “ Castle of Indolence ” (in imitation of Spenser), when 
referring to his patron, Lord Lyttleton : 

" Aim through their walks the Muses lad.” 

To illustrate the unpleasant cacophony produced occasionally by 
the use of the above-named solecism, I will just quote a line I chanced 
to come across lately in a work of fiction, which ran: "‘Read the 
letter yourself.' She read it through.” Here the italicised word, 
occurring as it does after the first word of the sentence, similarly 
spelt, but with a different enunciation, causes the average reader to 
halt his perusal in order to get the author's sense. The word is 
abused simply from the illogical pronunciation accorded to it by con¬ 
stant habit. How easily, and grammatically, too, this might be set 
right by shortening the word to " red ” I 

In much the same way "heard,” too, offends the eye, as a fortiori it 
certainly jars upon the sensitive ear as "heerd” when occasionally 
coming from the mouth of the illiterate Cockney. In this case doubt¬ 
less there may be extenuating circumstances, as Mr. Avary A. Forbes 
demonstrated in the Times of October 8 in a remarkable extract from 
as old English prose writer, in which I noticed the very word spelt 
“hard." As the preterite and past principle of M.E. hcren, to bear, 
were herde and herd in Chaucer's time, there would seem to be 
no radical cause why the word’s spelling might not be altered to 
" herd,” conformably to modern ideals. 

While certainly loth to advocate changes of a merely capricious 
kind, and being also entirely opposed to any form of truly phonetic 
spelling—which in my humble opinion would only produce confusion 
worse confounded in those priceless treasures of English literature 
that have been accumulating for centuries—I cannot help dunking, io 
spite of the wise injunction laid down by the "judicious" Fuller: 

" Change is not made without inconvenience, even from bad to 
better " ; that a few well-chosen changes in the present orthography 
of English, more especially in words of Saxon origin—the Romance 
words are comparatively speaking mere child’s play to philologists— 
would conduce greatly to the conservation and true development 
of fhst chastened and virile tongue which has been rendered famous. 
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by the writings of a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Macaulay, and a Scott. 
That is to say, some few changes, on the principle of those made 
at different times in French by the Acad6mie Fran^aise, are what I 
would alone propose. 

Scott's orthography, by the bye, particularly in the matter of 
proper names, is often erratic, and occasionally, I think, abominable. 

N. W. H. 

Philadelphia. 


“SAINT GEORGE” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your issue of yesterday’s date you refer to " a Scottish 
publication called Saint George." This quarterly has many claims to 
interest, but it cannot claim to be Scottish. It was founded in January 
1898 as the organ of the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, a society 
which has always been notable for its list of lecturers. The generous 
zeal of the lecturers provided a nucleus of material: the quarterly 
grew rapidly in size and circulation. In 1901 the Journal of the 
(London) Ruskin Union was amalgamated with it, and it has spread 
far beyond the limits of these societies. It owes its existence to the 
genius of Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, the present secretary of Toynbee 
Hall. Its Editorial Board has, it is true, its Scots in the persons of 
Mr. Lewis Paton (High Master of Manchester Grammar School) and 
Mr. G. McGegan. But there is, so far as I know, nothing Scottish in 
the Editor (except that he was the first secretary of the Carnegie 
Dunfermlime Trust!), nor in his other colleagues,'Mr. T. G. Harvey, 
L.C.C., the Rev. J. B. Booth, and myself. The editorial office has 
always been at Bournvilie, and the London publisher is Mr. George 
Allen. 

You were misled, I think, by the rather exaggerated patriotism with 
which Mr. Sinclair hails the theory (in itself convincing enough) of 
Ruskin's Scottish origin. 

J. A. Dale. 

St. George’s House, 

Bournvilie, near Birmingham, 

Nov. 4. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARCHEOLOGY AND ART. 

Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Edited for the Quatercentenary of the University of Aberdeen 
by W. M. Ramsay. 10J x jf Pp. 391. Hodder & Stoughton, 
20s. net. 

[See “ Books Received,” in the Academy of October 20, p. 404.] 

Rhead, G. Woolliscroft. Chats on Costume. With 117 illustrations, including 
35 line drawings by the author. 8jx$|. Pp. 304. Unwin.5s.net. 

[Makes no pretension to be anything more than its title suggests. For 
reasons of spice, neither ecclesiastical nor military costume is dealt with. 
Bibliography and index.] 

Salaman, Malcolm C. The Old Engravers of England in their Relation to 
Contemporary Life and Art (1540-1800). With 48 illustrations. 8) x 5^. 
Pp. 224. Cassell, 5s. net. 

Hayden, Arthur. Chats on Old Prints. With no illustrations and a coloured 
frontispiece. 8JX5J. Pp. 307. Unwin, 5s.net. 

[For the man or woman with a limited income. Bibliography, glossary of 
terms used, list of engravers, and index ] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Maitland, Frederick William. The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen. 9} X 7. 
Pp 510. Duckworth, 18s. net. (See p. 463.) 

[A list of Leslie Stephen's works is given in an appe ndix.] 

Sir Thomas Lawrence's Letter-Bag. Edited by George Somes Layard. 
With recollections of the artist by Miss Elizabeth Croft. With 22 illus¬ 
trations. 9x6. Pp. xv, 296. Allen.t5s.net. 

[See the Academy of September 1, p. 209.] 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Golden Staircase. Poems and Verses for Children. Chosen by Louey 
Chisholm, with pictures by M. Dibdin Spooner. 94 x 7. Pp. 361. Jack, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Enchanted Garden. Tales Told Again by Louey Chisholm, with 
pictures by Katharine Cameron. 9^x6}. Pp. 211. Jack.7s.6d.net. 
Jameson, E. M, Peggy Pendleton. With 8 illustrations. 8xsj. Pp. 31a. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

Fenn.G. Manville. Hunting the Skipper; or, The Cruise of the "Seafowl" 
Sloop. Illustrated by Harold Piffard. 8x54. Pp. 208. S.P.C.K., 5s. 
Collingwood, Harry. Dick Leslie's Luck. A Story of Shipwreck and 
Adventure. Illustrated by Harold Piffard. 8 x 54. Pp. 383. S.P.C.K., 
3s. 6d. 

Shipley, Mary E. Barbara Pelham. The Story of an Unselfish Life. Illus¬ 
trated by W. S. Stacey. 8 x 5J. Pp. 256. S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d. 

Lovell, Lucile, The Walcott Twins. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 7fx5j. 
Pp. 211. Turner, Ethel. In the Mist of the Mountains. Illustrated 
by J. Macfarlane. 7i><si- Pp- 267. The Wonder Book. A Picture 
Annual for Boys and Girls. 1907 volume. 10x74. Pp. 255. Ward 
Lock, 3s. 6d. each. " 

Saunders, Marshall. The Story of an Eskimo Dog. 78x58. Pp 64. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. ** K ’ 


Beasts. Shown to the Children by Percy J. Billinghurst; described by Lena 
Dalkeith. 48 coloured pictures. 64x45. Pp. 103. Jack, as. 6d. net. 

Grimm's Household Stories. Illustrated by Dorothy Furniss. 8| x 6J. Pp. 64. 
S.P.C.K., is. 

Marx, William James. The Gold Hunters. Illustrated by Harold Piffard. 
8x58- Pp. 248. S.P.C.K., 2S. 6d- 

Brazil, Angela. The Fortunes of Philippa. A School iStory. Illustrated by 
A. H. Bucklahd. 7J x 5J. Pp. 208. Blackie, 2s. 

Hall, Edith King. The Story of the Scarecrow. Illustrated. 7i x 5i 
Pp. 176. Blackie, is. 6d. 

I Go A- Walking through the Woods and O'er the Moor. Compiled from 
“British Birds and their Haunts,” by the Rev. C. A. Johns and other 
works. Illustrations from photographs by Charles Reid. 9 x si- Pp- 79 - 
Foulis, as. 6d. net. 

Simple Simon and his Friends. With illustrations by Charles Crombie. 
114x18. Greening,3S.net. 

[An advertisement for a certain flour, disguised as a book for children. 
The illustrations are admirable, and deserved a better setting. The 
compiler does not even give the correct version of the well-known 
1 ' Georgie Porgie ” rhyme, and substitu'.es “ When the girls began to cry 
for “ When the boys came out to play." A reference to the illustration 
would have shown him his error. We should object to paying 3s. for an 
advertisement which should have been distributed gratis.] 

Scotland's Story. A Child's History of Scotland. By H. E. Marshall. 
With pictures in colour byj. R. Skelton, John Hassail, and J. Shaw 
Crompton. 94x7. Pp. 428. Jack.7s.6d.net. 

DRAMA. 

Hill, Graham. Guinevere. A Tragedy in Three Acts. 7 | x Si- Pp- 10 ® 
Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net. 

Rowsell, May C. ; and Dilley, Joseph J. Richard's Play. A Comedietta in 
One Act. 74 x 44. Pp. 16. French, post free, 6d. 

[French's Acting Edition. Paper covers ] 

ECONOMICS. 

Macgregor, D. H. Industrial Combination. 9x6. Pp. 245. Bell, 
7s. 6d. net. 

[An attempt to “study the problem of industrial combination from some 
new points of view." The book, in its original form, was submitted in 
1904 to the Fellowship Electors of Trinity College, Cambridge; it has 
been recast for publication.] 

ETHNOLOGY. 

Finot, Jean. Race Prejudice. Translated by Florence Wade-Evaus. x 6. 
Pp. xvi, 320. Constable, 10s. 6d. net. 

[A plea for amity among nations.] 

FICTION. 

Atherton, Gertrude. Resinov. 74 x 5. Pp. 345. Murray, 6s. 

Tales from the Great City— Closed Doors. By the author of “A London 
Girl." 74 x 5. Pp. 151. Alston Rivers, 3s. 6d. 

[A feeble novel, purposeless and dull.] 

Gallon. Tom. Fortunes A-Begging. A Romance. 8x5$. Pp. 316. Hurst 
& Blackett, 6s. 

Douglas-Hamilton, Mrs. A. Leone : a Tale of the Jesuits. Edited by her 
Daughter, Lady Dunbar of Mochrum. 74 x 54. Pp. 476. Long, 6s. 

Fleming, Guy. A Voyage of Discovery, and other stories. 74 x 5. Pp. 308. 
Lane, 6s. 

[Three short stories.] 

Bashford, H. H. The Trail Together: an Episode. 7J x 54. Pp. 233. 
Heinemann, 6s. 

Ewes, Basil. Empire. 74 x Si- Fp- 39 1 - Stirling: Eneas Mackay, 6s. 

[A novel which embodies an'endeavour to assist the working classes— 
the author uses the word in its broadest sense—to “ think Imperially, 
instead of Parochially.”] 

White, Percy. The Eight Guests. 7J x 5. Pp. 316. Constable, 6s. 

Gould, Nat. The Pet of the Public. 8jx54- Pp-158. Long, is. 

[Paper covers.] 

Onions, Oliver. Back o' the Moon, and other Stories. 8x54. Pp. 348- 
Hurst & Blackett, 6s. 

[One long and four short stories. ] 

Watson, Gilbert. Skipper. 7! x 54. Pp. 356. Blackwood, 6s. 

Mr. R. S. Warren Bell’s new book, "Cox's Cough Drops” (Arrowsmith), 
was announced last week in error as a Children’s book. We understand 
that it is a story for the general reader. 

HISTORY. 

Hume, Martin. Queens of Old Spain. Illustrated. 9x6. Pp.550. E.Grant 
Richards, 15s. net. 

[Isabel the Catholic ; Joan the Mad ; Mary of England ; Isabel of Valois ; 
Isabel of Bourbon; Mariana of Austria; Marie Louise of Orleans; 
Mariana of Neuburg.] 

Pais, Ettore. Ancient Legends of Roman History. Translated by Mario E- 
Cosenza. 9x6. Pp. 336. Sonnenschein, 15s. 

[The majority of the chapters were prepared as lectures for the Lowell 
Institute of Boston. The others were read before Columb a University, 
Harvard University, the University of Wisconsin, and the'University of 
Chicago. We are not told from what language the book has been 
translated,] 

Sismondi, J. C. L. History of the Italian Republics in the Middle Ages. 
Entirely re-cast and supplemented in the light of subsequent historical 
research, with a memoir of the author, by William Boulting. 9x6. 
Pp. 822. Routledge, 5s. net 

[In the “Library of Historical and Standard Literature." Bibliography, 
chronological table, and a full index.] 
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LITEBATUBE. 

Columbia University Studies in Classical Philology : The Stress Accent in 
Latin Poetry. By Elizabeth Hickman Du Bois. 74x5. Pp. 96. 
Macmillan, $1.35. 

Folliott, Thomas. The Poetic Spirit. Studies. 7x4$. Pp. 133. Fifield, 
3s. net. 

[Contents: A Plea for Poetry—The Spirit of Poetry, The Function of 
Criticism, The Harmony of Thought, Poetry and the Spirit of Science; 
and chapters on The Philosophy of Omar Khayyim.] 

Clark, Andrew. A Bodleian Guide for Visitors. 64 x 4J. Pp. ia8. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, is. 6d. net. 

[Describes the chief things which " absolute strangers " can see for them¬ 
selves within the library and without; and gives the important facts of its 
history and fortunes.] 

Lang, Andrew. Homer and his Age. 9ix6J. Pp. 336. Longmans, 
las. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Claremont, Leopold. The Gem-Cutter's Craft. 9JX7J. Pp. 396. Bell, 
15s. net. 

[By a practical gem-cutter. An attempt to convey, by a few short descrip¬ 
tions and photographs and without technicalities, a general impression of 
the appearance, etc., of the different kinds of gem-stones, together with 
an outline of the industry and craft of gem cutting. Bibliography and 
index.] 

List of Samplers in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
84 x sj. Pp. 31. Wyman, id. 

[Paper covers.] 

Magelssen, A. Norway as a Winter and Summer Health Resort. With a 

S reface by Yngvar Nielson. 84x54. Pp. 48. Krtstiania: Nikolai 
lsen, n p. 

[“ A scientific account of the peculiar advantages offered by the Norwegian 
climate, with special reference to the inland health resorts.” Rendered 
into English by John Sorensen. Paper covers ] 

Synge, M. B. A Short History of Social Life in England. 8x5}. Pp. 407. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

[Explains that William the Conqueror used his fingers to convey food to 
his mouth, that the two thousand cooks of Richard 11 . could not make 
a mince-pie or a plum-pudding, that George 1 . had no umbrella, and 
so on.] 

Morel, E. D. Red Rubber. With an introduction by Sir Harry H. Johnston* 
and 3 maps. 7jxsl. Pp. 313. Unwin, 3s. 6d. net. 

[“ The story of the rubber slave trade flourishing on the Congo in the year 
of grace 1906.’’] 

Jeppe, Carl. The Kaleidoscopic Transvaal. 8ix6. Pp. s66. Chapman ft 
Hall.7s.6d.net. 

[" This book," says the author, "is not an attempt to write history. It 
makes no pretension to minute photographic exactness, but should be 
looked upon rather as an impressionist sketch, giving the broad sweep 
of hill and valley, light and shade, as the observer sees them, without 
details of foliage or flower.”] 

Arnold, Alfred C. The Englishman in Anecdote and Story. y| x 5J. Pp. 334. 
Stirling : Eneas Mackay. as. 6d. 

Merry, Mat. The Turf : its Humour in Anecdote and Story. 7J X 5. Pp. 191. 
Stirling: Eneas Mackay, as. 6d. 

Signs of The Times ; or. The Hustler s Almanac for i<) 07 - By the authors 
of " Wisdom While You Wait." Illustrated by George Morrow. 74 x 5. 
Pp. 145. Alston Rivers, is. net. 

A Question of Colour. A Study of South Africa. 7? x si. Pp. 3*8. 
Blackwood, 6s. net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Hobbouse, L. T. Morals in Evolution. A Study in Comparative Ethics. 
3 vols. 9x6. Pp. xvii, 669. Chapman & Hall, 31s. net. 

[The purpose of the present work is to approach the theory of ethical 
evolution through a comparative study of rules of conduct and ideals of 
life.] 

POETHY. 

• 

Clarke, Isabel. A Window in Whitechapel, and other verses. 64x54. 
Pp. 6 a. Esdaile, Arundell. Poems and Translations. 64 x 5J. Pp. 6a. 
Elkin Mathews, is. net each- 

tin the Vigo Cabinet Series. Most of the pieces have appeared in different 
periodicals.] 

Lewis, Arthur. The Pursuit of Beauty. 7x44. Pp. 66. Chorleywood : 
The Wincott Press, is. 6d. net. 

Fenton, K. A Farewell to Eton, and other poems. /t x 5. Pp. 85. Elliot 
Stock, is. 

[Lyrics, chiefly of a religious character.] 

Blane, William. The Silent Land,and other poems. 74x5. Pp. 344. Elliot 
Stock, 5s. net. 

[About 100 pieces, mostly written on the Dian end Fields and Gold Fields 
of South Africa ; some have appeared in different English and Colonial 
periodicals.] 

KaruvoSyr, n. 2 . Evnfieit Xr>x<». 54x4. Pp. vi, 118. The Anglo- 

Oriental Press, as. 6d. 

[Sacred poems in Greek.] 

BEPBIKTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Nordau, Max. Paradoxes. Translated from the fifth Girman edition by 
J. R. Mcllraith. 8$X5j. Pp. 343. Conventional Lies of our Civiliza¬ 
tion. Translated Irom the seventh German edition. 8JX5J. Pp. 346. 
Popular editions. Heinemann, 6s. each. 

Cooper, Fenimore. The Pathfinder. 64x44. Pp. 498. Kingsley, Charles. 
Westward Hot 64x44. Pp. 694. Nelson, 6d. each. 

[In the “Sixpenny Classics” ; cloth covers.] 


Marsh, Richard. Miss Arnott's Marriage. 9x6. Pp, 135. Long, 6 d. 

[Paper covers.] 

Dickens, Charles. A Chriitmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth. 6x4 
Pp. 118 and 114. Heinemann, 6d. net each. 

[Presented by Mr. Hall Caire. The first illustrated by John Leech, the 
second by D. Maclise and John Leech. In “ The Favourite Classics."] 

Napoleon's Last Voyages. Illustrated. Second edition. With introduction 
and notes by J. Holland Rose. 9x6. Pp. 347. Unwin, 10s. 6d.net. 

[“Being the diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, R.N., K.C.B. (on 
board the Undaunted), and John R. Glover, secretary to Rear-Admiral 
Cockburn (on board the Northumberland):' 

Osgood, Irene. To a Nun Confess’d. Letters from Yolande to Sister Mary. 
ft x 5. Pp. 340. Third edition. Sisley’s, 6s. 

Johnson, Mary. Sir Mortimer and Audrey. 6JX4J. Pp. 346 and 438 
Constable, as. 6d. ret each. 

Hobson. John A. The Evolution op Modern Capitalism. A Study of Machine 
Production. New and Revised Edition. 74x5. Pp. 450. Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., 6s. 

[Considerably altered and enlarged. In the Contemporary Science series.] 

Macleod, Norman. The Gold Thread. New edition, with an introduction 
by the Very Rev. Donald Macleod. 74x5. Pp. 100. Allenson, is. 6d. 

Leighton, Robert. Ulaf the Glorious. A Historical Story of the Viking Age. 
Illustrated by Ralph Peacock. 7J x 5$. Pp. 351. Fenn, G. Manville. 
Bunyip Land ; or. Among the Black Fellows of New Guinea. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne. 74 x 54. Pp. 384. Stables, Gordon. To Greenland 
and the Pole. A Story of Adventure in the Arctic Regions. Illustrated 
by G. C. Hindley. 74 x 5]. Pp. 350. Blackie, 33. each. 

Heddle, Ethel F. An Original Girt. Illustrated by Gordon Browne 
7i x 54. Pp. 387. Church, Alfred J. Lords of the World. A Story 
of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. Illustrated by Ralph Peacock. 
ft x s 4 - Pp. 384. Denny, J. K. H. The Clever Miss Follett. Illustrated 
by Gertrude D. Hammond, ft x 54. Pp. 384. Henty, G. A. Condemned 
as a Nihilist. A Story of Escape from Siberia. Illustrated by Wal. 
Paget. 74x54 Pp. 35a. Henty. G. A. Under Wellington s Command. 
A Pale of the Peninsular War. 7j x 54. Pp. 383. Blackie, 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Hickman, Harold. Ugly Polio : his Story. Illustrated by Winifred Austen. 
74x54. Pp. 336. Jarrold, 3s. 6d. 

Whistler, Charles VV. A Thane of Wessex and King Olaf s Kinsman. 
Each 7 4 x 54. Pp. a 88 and 330. Blackie, as. fid. each. 

Cooper, J. Fenimore. The Last of the Mohicans. Illustrated by J. Jellicoe. 
7 ? x Si- Pp- * 95 - Blackie, as. 

Corkran, Alice. Down the Snow Stairs : or From Good-Night to Good- 
Morning. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 74x5. Pp. 357. Blackie, 
as. 6d. 

Thorn, Ismay. A Golden Age. A Story of Four Merry Children. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne. 74 x 5. Pp. 334. Austin, Caroline. Hugh Herberts 
Inheritance. Illustrated by C. T. Garland. 74x5. Pp. 387. Blackie, 
as. each. 

[New editions of children's books.] 

SCIENCE. 

Macpherson, Hector, Jun. A Century’s Progress in Astronomy. 8£ x ft 
Pp. 346. Blackwood, 6s. net. 

[Portions of two chapters have already appeared in an American 
periodical.] 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Kropotkin, P. The Conquest of Bread. 8|x6. Pp. 399. Chapman ft Hall, 
10s. 6d. net. 

[Chapter on : Our Riches, Well-being for All, Anarchist Communism, 
Expropriation, Food, Dwellings, Clothing, The Need for Luxury, 
Agreeable Work, Free Agreement, The Collectivist Wages System, Con¬ 
sumption and Production, The Division of Labour, The Decentralisation 
of I ndustry, and Agriculture.] 

Kidd, Dudley. Savage Childhood. A Study of Kafir Children. With 33 
full-page illustrations from photographs by the Author. 8j x st- Pp. 314- 
Black, 7s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

Nicoll, W. Robertson. The Lamp of Sacrifice. 7J x 54. Pp. 375. Hodder 
ft Stoughton, 6s. 

[“ Sermons preached on several occasions.”] 

de Ffilice, Philippe. L'Autre Monde-, mylhes et lfigendes : Le Purgatoire 
de Saint Patrice. 84x54. Pp. 195. Paris : Champion, 6f. 

[M. de FCice makes an essay in what he aptly calls “ Christian folklore." 
He traces the origin of the legend of the Purgatory of St. Patrick and 
shows the place it occupies in the ensemble of traditions of the next 
world. A future volume to trace its influence on English, French, Spanish 
and Italian literature.] 

Friend, the Rev. Hilderic. The Mosaic of Life. 7 ? x 54 - Pp-a88. Kelly, 
3s. 6d. 

[" Studies in Christian experience and thought. ] 

The Spiritual Conferences. Translated from the Annecy Text of 1895 under 
the supervision of Abbot Gasquet and the late Canon Mackey, O.S.B. 
74x5. Pp. 406. Burns & Oates, 6s. 

[In the " Library of St. Francis de Sales."] 

TOPOGBAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Holdich, Col. Sir Thomas. Tibet the Mysterious. With maps, diagrams, 
and other illustrations. 9x6. Pp. 356. Alston Rivers, 7s. 6d. net. 

[In the " Story of Exploration " series. Good bibliography and index ] 

Gwynn, Stephen. The Fair Hills of Ireland. With illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. 8x54. Pp. 416. Macmillan, 6s. 

Hissey, James John. Untravelled England. With 24 full-page illustrations- 
9x54. Pp. 459. Macmillan, 16s. net. 

Henderson, T. F. The Auld Ayrshire of Robert Burns. Illustrated in 
colour from paintings by Monro S. Orr. 7x44. Pp. 146- Foulis, 
as. 6 d. net. 
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“A Work which should be in the hands of every Craftsman, 
Scientist and Technical Student.” 


A Technological 


and 

Scientific Dictionary 


Edited by C. F. Tweney and 
G. F. Goodchild, M.A., B.Sc. 

880 pages of text and about 400 Diagrams and 
other Illustrations. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. 6d. net; half morocco, 
21s. net. Postage 8d. extra. 

It contains , in addition to many special articles, definitions of the 
terms generally used in 

Art Chemistry Photography 

Astronomy Electricity Printing 

Bookbinding Engineering Surveying 

Botany Geology Sculpture 

Building Trades Hygiene Zoology 

Carpentry Mining Etc. etc. 


Georgb Newnks, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C 


INVALUABLE 

WORKS OF REFERENCE 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITI- 

ZEN'S ATLAS. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps. Intro¬ 
ductory Text, Statistical Tallies, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General Index. 
Extra crown folio, art canvas, 21 s. net; half morocco, 25 s. net. Postage, 10 d. 
extra. 

“A splendid atlas. The very best atlas which can be purchased at the price/’ 

Daily Express. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT’S 

ATLA3 OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A Series of 105 Physical, Political, and 
Statistical Maps, compiled from British and Foreign Surveys, and the latest 
results of International Research. Under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLO¬ 
MEW, F.R.S.E, F.R.G.S., etc. Royal 410, cloth, 6s. net. Post free, 6s. 6d. 

41 A boon to all students of the world’s contemporary history ."—-Daily Telegraph. 

THE HANDY ATLAS of the BRITISH 

EMPIRE. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E. A Series of 120 Maps and 
Plans, illustrating the Geography of the Colonies, with Statistical Notes and 
Tables. Cloth, Is. net; limp lambskin, 2 fl. net. Postage, 2 d. extra. 

THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS OF 

THE BRITISH I8LE8. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S.. Being the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland in miniature, contained in 120 
Coloured Maps. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. Cloth, Is. net; limp lambskin, 2 s. net. 
Postage, 2 d. extra. 

THE HANDY SHILLLING ATLAS OF 

THE WORLD. Containing 120 Ipages of Fully Coloured Maps, by J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, and a Gazetteer with 10,000 entries. Size, 6 in. by 4 in. 
Cloth, Is. net. Post free, Is. 2 d. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Bv Seventy Authors. Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc~ F.R.S.E. 
With 488 Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15 s. Post 
free, 15 s. 6d. 

GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 

3 to 12 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 


BEAUTIFUL 
POCKET EDITIONS 


Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics 

These charming and portable Volumes are smill enough for the pocket (6}in. by 4111.1 
and |in. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type on a thin but 
thoroughly opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume, 
printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they make an ideal present. 

Cloth, 3 >. net; Limp Lambskin, 3 ». 6d. net per volume; Postage, 3d. extra. 

EVELYN'S DIARY. 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCKS NOVELS. 

BOSWELLS LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. * vols. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 
TENNYSON'S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 

THBrSHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

MRS. BROWNING'S POEMS, a voU. 

SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. 

MILTON'S POEMS. 

BURNS’S POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON'S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS. 

PEPYS’S DIARY. 

KEATS'S POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI'S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR .COLERIDGE. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by Georgb Chapman. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER POEMS. Translated by 
George Chapman. 

SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

MUNGO PARK'S TRAVELS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
HERRICK’S POEMS. 

NOVELS OF LAURENCE^ STERNE. 

8PENSERS FAERIE QUEENE. a vols. 

MARLOWE'S PLAYS & POEMS. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

THE AUTOBIOORAPHY AND CONFESSIONS OF DB 
QUINCY. 

BYRON S WORKS, a vols. 

ADDISON’S ESSAYS. 


Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 

Super royal a4mo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Lambskin, St. 61. net. 
Cloth, 2s, net. Postage, 3d. extra. 

THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. Being the Live, of the first Duke and 

Duchess of Newcastle. By the Duchess. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. A Dramatic Mystery. Translated by John Anster, LL.D 

THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY and WILLIAM COLLINS. 
A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR. By Daniel Defoe. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS AND SONOS. 

POEMS OF OEOROE WITHER. 

SONOS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE XVL, XVII., 
& XVIII. CENTURIES. 

POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


Newnes’ Devotional Series. 

Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 

Super royal 42100. Lambskin, 2a. 6 d. each net. Cloth, 2a. each net. 

Postage, 3d. extra. 

LYRA GERMANICA, Translated from thn German by Catherine Wink- ' 

worth. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A Knuris. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. And other Poems. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

THE SACRED POEMS OF HARRY VAUOHAN. 

LYRA INNOCBNTIUM. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 

Royal 8 vo, 16 s. net each vol. 
Planned by the late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D. G. W. Prothkro, Litt.D. and Stanley Leathes, M.A. 

Vol IV. of this History, THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, is just ready. It is the seventh 
volume to appear of this general history of modern times, the others pnbUs'ied being : Vol. I— 
The Renaissance, II— The Reformation, III—TA* Warsof Religion, VII— The Untied Slates, VIII— 
The French Revolution, and IX.— Napoleon. 
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oaaein mil, or in a sum of 12s. 6d for each volume ready and the balance in instalments of 
xus. 4 d. on the publication of each of the remaining volume). 

COWLEY : ESSAYS, PLAYS & SUNDRY VERSES 

Edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. Croton 8 vo, 4 s. 6 d. net. 

Tnis companion volume to the POEMS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY already published in the 
same series of Cambridge English Classic* coataina the rest of Cowley’s English writings. Tne 
earlier volume gave the whole of the poems collected for the folio which appeared the year after 
Cowley's death. The present give* the poams not included in the folio, its prose contents and 
Cowley's English plays. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 

Crown 8 vo, 4 s. 6 d. net each vol. 
Complete Plays and Poems. Edited by Arnold Glover, M.A, 
and A. R Waller, M.A, 

VoL IV. ef this edition Is ready, and contain. The Tragedy of Valentinian , Monsieur Thomas, 
The Chances, The Bloody Brother, and The Wild-Goose Chase. The text of the edition, which is 
reprinted from the folio of 1679 with a record of all earlier variant readings, will be completed 
in ten volumes, of which four are now ready. Subscribers for complete sets of the ten volumes 
are entitled to purchase copies at the reduced rate of 4s. net per volume. 

The PRINTERS, STATIONERS & BOOKBINDERS 
OF WESTMINSTER & LONDON 1476 to 1535 

Crown 8 vo, 7 plates, 5 s. net. 
By E. Gordon Duff, M.A., sometime Sandars Reader in Biblio¬ 
graphy in the University of Cambridge. 

Thia book give* an account of the introduction of the art of printing into England and of Its 
spread, and describes the work of the early English printers, of those foreign printers who printed 
abroad for sale by the **stationers '• In England, and of the English bookbinders, from the 
introduction of printing down to the Act of Henry VIII. which restricted the importation of 
foreign books. 
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WHERE THE FOREST 
MURMURS. 
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By FIONA MACLEOD. 

Price C/- Net, by pact S/4. 

Morning P ont —“No other that Fiona Macleod could so haws trinsfipired Nature 
into dream, no oth?r writer coull have expressed with suc'i unity of spirit the Celtic attitude 
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and in a certain vague, but beautiful suggustivencss, the strange but eager-hearted prose of 
this writer abounds to r the very brim.” 


GOLF GREENS 

AND 

GREEN KEEPING. 

Edited by HORACE Q. HUTCHINSON. 

10/8 Net, by post 10/10. 

CONTAINING FULL’AND EXPLICIT INSTRUCTIONS BY IRECOGNISED 
EXPERTS AS TO THE LAYING OUT AND UPKEEP OF GOLF COURSES 
ON VARIOUS SOILS. WITH OVER 40 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“A complete green-keeper** vade micum."- Dally News. 
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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


T HE UNIVERSITY COURT of the univer- 
SITY of GLASGOW will shortly proceed to 
appoint the following ADDITIONAL EXAMI- 
NERS ■ 

(a) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ARTS, 
viz.: Five Examiners', (x) in Classics, (2) in Moral 
Philosophy and Logic , (3) in English, (4) in History, 
and (5) in Education. The appointment in each 
case will be for three years from January 1, 1907, 
at the following annual salaries, viz.: Classics, 
£ 80: Moral Philosophy and Logic, £50 ; English, 
£40; History, £40; and Education £ai with Hotel 
and Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(b) EXAMINER in POLITICAL ECONOMY 
for Degrees in Arts, Science, and Law. The 
appointment will be for three years from January 1, 
1907, at an annual salary of £21. with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(r) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ART 
and for the PRELIMINARY and BURSARY 
EXAMINATIONS, viz; TWO EXAMINERS; 
(i)in French and (2) in German. The appointment in 
each case will be for three years from February 1, 
1907, at the following annual salaries, viz. : 
French, .£40, and German, £y>, with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(d) EXAMINERS for the PRELIMINARY and 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS, viz. : TWO EX¬ 
AMINERS, (1) in Classios, and (2) in Mathematics 
and Dynamics. The appointment in each case \vil[ 
be for three years from February 1, 1907, and the 
remuneration will be on the scale of is. 6d. per 
paper examined for Higher Preliminary Papers, 
and is. per paper examined for all Lower and 
Medical Preliminary papers, with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(0 EXAMINER in ZOOLOGY for DEGREES 
in ARTS, Science, and Medicine. The appoint¬ 
ment in the first instance will be for a period of 
three years from January i, 1907, at an annual 
salary of ^50, with Hotel and Travelling Expenses 
in addition. 

(/) EXAMINER in PHYSIOLOGY for Degrees 
in Medicine and Science. The appointment in 
the first instance will be for a period of two years, 
from Januaiy 1, 1907, but the Examiner appointed 
will be eligible for reappointment for a further 
period of two years. The annual salary attached 
to the post is £50, with Hotel and Travelliag 
Expenses in addition. 

Candidates should lodge Twenty Copies of their 
application and Testimonials with the undersigned 
on or before December 22, 1906. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary University Court. 
University of Glasgow. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor, 


L IFE OF NAPOLEON, by W. M. Sloane, 
profusely illustrated, many plates in colour, 
4 vols., 4to, cloth extra, published by Macmillan, 
igox at 63s. net, offered for 35s. net,— Walker, 
7 Br ggate, Leeds. 


NOVEMBER 17 , 1906 


Books for Sale. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

too St. Martin's Lanb, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


G ood copy of arch,eologia can- 

TIANA, vols. 1-25, blue cloth, as issued, 
£ 10. Complete set of “The Ancestor,” 12 vols., 
as published, 33s.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 

GLAISHER'S NEW ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE (124 pp.) 

JUST OUT 

.Librarians, Bookbuycrs generally and all interested 
in Literature, arc invited to apply for above. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265 High Holborn, London. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s., strongly bound half calf, 50s. 

M AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 

A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceed¬ 
ings, and Usages of Parliament. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House 
of Commons, and Bencher of the Middle Temple. 
Eleventh edition (revised from the Tenth edition 
of 1893, edited by Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave, 
K.C.B., and Alfred Bonham-Carter, Esq., C.B.). 
Books I. and II., edited by T. Lonsdale Webster, 
Esq - , second Clerk Assistant of the House of 
Commons ; Book III., edited by William Edward 
Grey, Esq., of the Committee Office, House of 
Commons. 

This, the Eleventh, Edition (although based on 
the last, or Tenth, Edition of 1893), brings this 
work throughout up to the present date of publica¬ 
tion, and includes the changes that were made by 
the House of Commons in its procedure up to the 
adjournmeni in August last. The additions and 
alterations that have been necessary in order to 
bring this work completely up to date in this 
Revised Edition are indicated in the preface.— 
London: Wm. Clowes & Sons, Ltd., Law Pub¬ 
lishers, 7 Fleet Street, adjoining Middle Temple 
Lane. 


C HAUCER.—A Commentary on the Prolog 
and Six Tales. Rich in new matter. Sub¬ 
scription price, 82.00. Circular on application.— 
Address, H. B. Hinckley, 54 Prospect Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Price Threepence 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1803; Mathew's Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


Typewriting: 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


T ypewriting, indexing, proof 

READING.—Lady (educated and experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


T ypewriting.— Authors’ mss. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address¬ 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
Alderson, 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor¬ 
land. 


A UTHOR (translatorof considerableexperience) 
undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian. —Address, Beta, 
38 Lansdowne Road, South Lambeth. 


Art 


E ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — Shep¬ 
herd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land- 
’scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open. —Shepherd’s Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them¬ 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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Ready Shortly 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
VOLUME 

c§b 

Houses 

and 

Gardens 


M. H. Baillie Scott 

Medium Quarto, 31s. 6d. net; post free, 32s. 

Containing over 200 Illustrations in black- 
and-white, and 17 Plates printed in Colour 
on Superfine Plate Paper. The Letterpress 
is printed on a high-class Wove Paper, 
specially prepared for this work. 

The book is Bound in Morris's Art 
Linen, with Cover and End-papers designed 
by the Author. 

THE MAIN FEATURE OF THIS WORK IS 
TO SHOW THE POSSIBILITIES OF BEAUTY 
WHICH LIE IN THE MERE BUILDING OF A 
HOUSE. THERE IS NO TOWN OR VILLAGE 
BUT IS BEING GRADUALLY DISFIGURED 
BY THE PLAGUE OF MODERN BUILDING, 
AND THE AIM OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS 
VOLUME IS TO SEEK TO RESTORE YET 
AGAIN THAT SERENE AND EARNEST 
BEAUTY OF THE OLD HOUSE WHICH IS 
EVERYWHERE BEING REPLACED BY A 
SUPERFICIAL SMARTNESS POSING AS ART 

® 

CEORGE NEWNES. LiJ.. 

3-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C- 


1 

1 


Elliot Stock’s New Books 

Second and Cheaper Edition now Ready . 

NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF “OBITER DICTA." 

In Square crown 8vo. appropriately bound, price 6d. net. 

IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, AND 

OTHER ESSAYS. By the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE B 1 RRELL, M.P., Honorary 
Fellow of Trnity Hall, Cambridge. 

“Th^ e delightful essays possess all the characteristics which have given their author a 
special place in modern literary criticism.”—D aily News. 

“ Mr. Birrell de ights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist. * In the Name 
of the Bodleian * is a worthy companion to * Obiter Dicta.' "—Daily Telegraph. 

A RECENT VOLUME! OF ESSAYS 

CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, as. 6d. 

A FIT OF HAPPINESS, AND OTHER 

ESSAYS. From The. Spectator. By CECIL GRAY. 

“In many of these essays there is a vein of pleasant humour, in some a. health v optimism, 
and a living sympathy with die study of mankind through man, and all axe written with freshness 
1 and vigour.”—S cotsman. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

NOW READY. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 

THE SILENT LAND, and other Poems. By 

WILLIAM BLANE (Johannes’.nirg, South Africa), Author of “Lays of Life and 
Hope.'' 

*« Mr. Blane is a horn pozt. * The Silent Land * and * Creation ’ are very ambitious themes, 
but the poet soars high in treating tiera. The li ies depicting the true heart, the kind heart, the 
brave heart, the proud heart, the s.id heart, and the still heart of ‘The Rand Refugee' arc very 
touchiixg, ftnd the poem on ‘ The Victoria Falls, is the best we have read on the subject.’* 

South Africa. 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. 

THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. By Percy Schofield. 

“ The Triumph of Man ” is a Dramatic I’oem, and consists of blank verse and rhymed and 
unrhymed lyrics; is moulded throughout in the manner of a dream. Its dominant purpose Is 
to shadow forth an ideal scheme for the Redemption, through love, of the human race. 

In crown 8vo, bound in leatherette, illustrated, price is. 

A FAREWELL TO ETON, and other Poems. 

By K. FENTON, Author of “ Dora ” and “ Easter Memories.” 

In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE DUKE OF ENGHIEN, and other Poems. 

By F. S. Hollinos 

•• Interesting and pleasing. The book should find its best pleased readers among those wh* 
look lor verse and rhyme as giving the proper relief for thoughts too studious and-earnest for 
prose.”—S cotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE TREASURE OF THE SEA. A Book or 

Verse. By Stanley Gkrald Dunn. . . 

“ Mr. Dunn's work has freshness and brightness It contains much that issiacerely felt an 
well worked out into capable and rhythmical verse. * -Daily News. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

_ ————— 

FIONA MACLEOD'S POSTHUMOUS WORK* 

WHERE THE FOREST 

MURMURS. 

A SERIES OF NATURE ESSAYS. 

By FIONA MACLEOD. 

Price 6/- Net, by post 6/a. 

Morning: Poet.—“ No other than Fiona Maeleod could so have tr.msfiTureJ Nature 
into dream, no other writer could have expressed with such unity of spirit the Celtic attitude 
in terms of oointry thia-s. She finds the chirm of the mountain in their contemplation fro* 
the valley, the forest ma t vividly itself when the twigs are bare and tie mosses shrouded in 
snow, the most luminous moment of the cuckoo's year ia Us ficst diys of silance, aui her lovs 

of all’things greatest when they have just been taken away.” _ 

Daily Telegraph— 4 ‘There is everywhere a sense of the haunting mystery ot the 
processes of the w>rld viewed thro igh the eves of a simple, unsophisticated nature, which, 
from perpetual brooding upon the face erf the deep, has caug .t something of the *«a**ty air and 
broken music of the wave . Suggestion, rather tha 1 doctrine, is the atmosphere of the work , 
and in a certain vague, but beautiful suggestivencss, the strange but eager-hearted prose ot 
this writer abounds to.the very brim.”_______________________ 

GOLF GREENS 

AND 

GREEN KEEPING. 

Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 

10/6 Net, by post 10 / 10 . 

CONTAINING FULL AND EXPLICIT INSTRUCTIONS BY 'RECOS.VISED 
EXPERTS AS TO THE LAYING OUT AND UPKEEP OF GOLF COURSES 
ON VARIOUS SOILS. WITH OVER 40 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

•«A complete green-keeper’s vade meoum.”— Daily News. 

Daily Mall —“ Mr, Hutchinson has co’lected chapters from the chief experts, and »s ho 
has bonn careful to select those who have had to deal with widely different problems the 

result is a votums of the greatest possible value.Its use and valu: cannot bo 

over-estimated.” __ 

Published at the Offices of “ Country Life,” Limited, 20 Tavistock 
Street, Strand, W.C.; and by George Newnes, Limited, 

7-ia Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

An Anthology should always have an object; it should 
he directed at a certain end and should have certain 
strongly marked characteristics. No anthology that is 
intended to fit all moods is likely to fit any mood in 
particular. It is not meant for study: for that readers 
must go to the complete works of the poet in question : it 
is meant for recreation, edification and delight, and it 
xnnst tell us clearly what we shall find within its covers 
■and where we shall find it, so that there shall be no bad 
shots and no laborious or disappointed turning over of 
pages. These needs are being more and more recognised 
by anthologists and are admirably supplied by two de¬ 
lightful books before us, Mr. Arthur Symons’s “Pageant of 
Elizabethan Poetry,” and Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Way.” Both, thanks to the knowledge, taste and purpose 
of their compilers, are among the best anthologies in 
the language. 


The difference between them is wide; and the difference, 
as it should be, is clearly marked in the many titles. 
Mr. Symons's is a pageant; a thing we go to see in 
holiday mood, leaving our cares behind us, children for 
the time as much as the street-urchins perched on the 
railings hard by, intent only on enjoying the “happy 
tumult,” “ the sunlight ” and the “ good marching music.” 
A pilgrimage is undertaken in holiday mood, too; there 
is the same bravery, the same readiness to enjoy anything 
that may come; but beneath that lies how grave a mood, 
how sweet and serious a purpose! When I go on my 
pilgrimage, writes Mr.| Hilaire Belloc, in another brave 
book, his " Hills and the Sea,” “ I must get myself into 
the frame of mind that carries an invisible burden, an eye 
for happiness and suffering, humour, gladness at the 
beauty of the world, a readiness for raising the heart and 
the vastness of a wide view, and especially a readiness to 
give multitudinous praise to God. ... It is surely in the 
essence of a pilgrimage that all vain imaginations are 
■controlled by the greatness of our object.” 


And that control runs through all Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
volume. His pilgrimage is the life of man ; and his day’s 
anarch this or that quality that belongs to this or that 
stage in the pilgrimage. And so, while Mr. Symons 
gives us the “shining disorder” of the procession bidding 
«s sit still and watch, until the gorgeous music fades into 
the silence of the grave, leaving us feeling a little sad 
■and lonely bnt full of remembered joy at the bravery we 
have seen, Mr. Quiller-Couch takes us by the hand and 
leads us in a procession of our own, sterner but no less 
brave, graver but no less full of joy. The difference of 
attitude is very characteristic of the two compilers; but 
so wide is the field of life and so lavish are the gifts of 
literature that both books(each the work of a man who has 
the right to choose for us) should lie by the bed-head for 
Joy and for consolation. 


A dictionary of a new kind, and an ingenious kind, is 
Miss Elsie M. Lang’s “ Literary London,” which gives in 
alphabetical order the streets and spots of London and 
the suburbs where men and women of letters have lived, 
with brief accounts, occasionally, of what they wrote or 
did there. There are plenty of books on literary London, 
not one that we know of which gives its information in 
so accessible a form. It is a great pity, therefore, that the 
idea is carried out so baldly and incompletely. Miss Lang 
still believes that Margaret Roper rescued her fathers 
head from London Bridge, and swallows all the traditions 
told one on pudding-day at “ Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese.” 
She makes no mention under Chelsea of the house of 
George Herbert’s step-father. Sir John Danvers; in¬ 
sufficient details are given of the Rusldn house on 
Herne Hill; Lamb’s residence in Colebrook Row, Isling¬ 
ton, the house to which he brought Emma Isola, is 
not mentioned, nor is Beckford’s house in Devonshire 
Place; and we should have imagined that Garrick—as one 
of the best epigrammatists of his day if not as play¬ 
wright—was sufficiently a man of letters to justify the men¬ 
tion of his house in Southampton Street, Strand. The 
omission of all reference to living authors is perhaps 
wise, but a companion volume, or the second edition of 
this, must show much more fully the other side of the 
picture—the streets and houses of London in imaginative 
literature. Miss Lang gives “Mr. Tulkinghorne’s” in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Pendennisin the Temple; but 
she treats of Kensington Square without mentioning the 
Esmond house, and actually touches Vauxhall without 
referring to Jos Sedley. A chaotic index, which confuses the 
author of “Erewhon” with the author of “Hudibras” 
and gives innumerable wrong references, adds nothing to 
the value of the book. 


One of the handiest editions of Shakespeare we have 
seen lately is that just issued by Messrs. Dent in Every¬ 
man’s Library. The whole work of the poet is contained 
in three little volumes, Comedies in one, Tragedies in 
another, Histories and Poems in a third; and each 
volume has its glossary, while the introductory matter is 
confined to a brief biographical notice at the beginning 
of the Comedies. What text has been followed the 
editor does not say, but that is a matter in which the 
general reader will not interest himself so closely as he 
should. He will doubtless be satisfied to have a truly 
“ pocket edition,” in which the type is large and clear and 
the paper not too thin to turn witn ease. 


And while we are touching on reprints, we must offer a 
welcome to a very admirable series just inaugurated 
by a firm whose reprints are deservedly valued: 
Messrs. Routledge’s new “ London Library.” We have on 
our table six handsome red buckram volumes, well 
printed, well bound, and—what is more—well edited: 
Jowett’s “ Interpretation of Scripture ” and other Essays, 
with Sir Leslie Stephen’s Life of Jowett; Hogg’s Life of 
Shelley, with an introduction by Professor Dowden; new 
editions (revised by the original editor) of Professor 
Firth’s Newcastle Memoirs and Hutchinson’s Memoirs; 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Auto¬ 
biography, and G. H. Lewes’s Life of Goethe. An 
excellent selection; one which the trae book-lover will 
long to possess. The volumes are delightful to read and 
to handle, and portraits and indexes add to their charm 
and their value. The price (as. 6d. each) seems incredibly 
small—even after recent statements made about the cost 
of book-production. _ 


Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff has found the sources 
of “Baron Miinchhausen,” alias “Baron Krach,” whom 
many of us, and the fathers and grandsires of most of us, 
have enjoyed in youth. After the recent taboo of Greek 
by a contemporary, we can only with bated breath confess 
that one of the Baron’s prototypes is Antiphanes, of 
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Berge. Now " Berge is a village in the land of the 
Bisaltians, as thou goest up stream along the Strymon, 
distant from Amphipolis about 200 stades,” as Strabo 
says. And another, whom it is perhaps wicked to mention 
in or out of Parliament—one Stephen of Byzantium—says 
that “to be a man of Berge is to speak nothing true.” 
Pytheas and Euhemeros were good liars, but nothing to 
Antipbanes, who travelled in the North. It was in the 
Southernmost South, however, that the others found most 
matter for leesing. The city is anonymous in which 
Antiphanes "heard the sounds (in summer) which had 
been frozen the previous winter,” in the fourth 
century, b.c. _ 

S-plendide mendax, is Antonius Diogenes, “father of 
such inventions,” who flourished about—or before- 
Alexander of Macedon, This Antony’s “True History” 
is so carefully compiled that it seems not “ to be widowed 
of witnesses,” while all the time its Gasconing is in the 
Tartarin vein. Occasionally, how ever, with allowance for 
latitude and longitude, he accidentally stumbles on banal 
truth, such as the Midnight Sun in Thule. Ctesias and 
Sammonicus seem to have committed the same veracity. 
We may, perhaps, add to the "black list” Timaeus and 
Pytheas. It is so hard to lie artistically and con¬ 
tinuously. _ 

This tale of Thule became so famous that "incredible 
beyond Thule,” was a punning description of falsehood of 
that “ fabled ” spot, cf what was to the north of it, and of 
what exceeded tne stories concerning the same. To do 
this last was to cap a climax. No doubt, Antiphanes 
could not have invented the whole of the Baron, as we 
now have him. Miinchhausen is the father of all the 
flotsam and jetsam mythological, due to two millennia 
and upward. It was well, however, to show Antiphanes’s 
part in building up the Baron; before the tongue of 
Hellas is still as Memnon ; before the Classics follow Pan 
into ihe Silent Land, or quit the world for good, like 
Astraea. 


Some time ago our contemporary The Bookman offered 
three prizes of £100 each for stories for Boys, Girls, and 
little Children: and the three winning stories have just 
been published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. The 
Boy’s book is “ For the Admiral ” by W. J. Marx, a tale of 
France in ibe dajs of the sixteenth-century Huguenot 
troubles: the Girls’ Book and the Children’s book are 
both the work of Miss Christina Gowans Whyte; the 
former being called “The Story Book Girls,” and the 
latter (a most attractive quarto with lots of good pic¬ 
tures by M. V. Wlieelhouse) "The Adventures of Merry- 
wink.” All three look fascinating and will be examined 
at greater length shortly. We notice in each volume a slip 
giving particulars of an ingenious competition for young 
readers. The competitors are to summarise Mr. Herbert 
Strang’s story, “ Samba,” and explain wbat it teaches. 
For the winner there is a noble prize of three guineas, and 
five consolation prizes of half a guinea. Would this come 
under the head of "American methods” ? 


The sale of the Trentham Hall Library, the property of 
the Duke ol Sutherland, begins on Monday, November 19, 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s, and continues during the five 
following days. It comprises about one thousand eight 
hundred lots, and although it is of a general nature on 
every day books of special interest and unusual value will 
be brought to the hammer. Amongst the manuscripts 
we note an unpublished autograph manuscript by 
Chaloner, a connection of the “Lord Faulconberg” 
whom he accompanied, entitled, “His Trdvells in One 
Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty-Seven with my Ld. 
Kingston and Lord Fanshaw,” and " A Relation of ye 
Embassy of his Ex 1 ' ye Earl of Faulconberg, Ambassador 
Extraordinary from King Charles ye 2nd in 1670 to ye 
Duke of Savoy, ye Republic of Genua,” etc.; an heraldic 


manuscript containing thirteen thousand five hundred 
painted coats of arms, being an armorial of English 
Families; " [Speculum Vitae or Mirrour of Life],” an 
interesting English manuscript Poem, attributed to 
Richard Rolle of Hampole, the author of the “Pricke of 
Conscience ” and other works of the fourteenth century. 
This manuscript is on vellum. There are several Books 
of Hours from early presses, including one with designs 
by Geoffry Tory, 1549. 

Rare books are pretty numerous. We have a first 
edition of Thomas Coryat’s “Crudities hastily gobled up 
in five monethsTravells in France” and “ newly digested 
in the hungry air of Odcornbe in the County of Somerset,” 
1611, and a Black Letter copy of Sir Thomas Eliot’s 
“ The Boke named the Governour,” printed by Thomas 
Berthelet in 1537; Pynson's Original Edition of Froissart’s 
Chronicles, Black Lettter. 1523-5; Berthelet’s First Edition 
of Gower’s De Confessione Amantis, Black Letter, 1532; 
Higden’s Polycronicon, 1527 ; many rare original editions 
and fine copies ol Lutheran pamphlets and books, a large 
and clean copy of the First Edition, 1584, of Reginald 
Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft; and a Third Folio of 
Shakespeare. _ 

Amongst fine books there are Gould’s Ornithological 
Works, original subscriber’s copies, beautifully coloured, 
seventeen volumes, imperial folio; large paper copies of 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana and other Works, a 
set in large paper of Francis Grose’s Works, the Engraved 
Works ot Piranesi, twenty-three vols.; and the Original 
Edition of Sibthorp’s Flora Graeca, ten volumes, folio, a 
magnificent botanical work rarely appearing. 

The Institute of Oceanography which Paris owes to the 
Prince of Monaco, was inaugurated last week, when a 
lecture was delivered by Dr. Joubin, of the Natural 
History Museum, to a crowded audience in the Geological 
Theatre of the Sorbonne, the Prince himself presiding. 
The Institute was formally endowed and connected with 
the University of Paris in the spring, and to this liberality 
the Prince added the gift of the laboratories and collec¬ 
tions forming the famous Marine Museum at Monaco. 
These will be installed in special buildings on a site 
between the Rue d’ Ulm and the Rue St. Jacques (behind 
the Pantheon) acquired by the University in virtue of a 
subvention from the Prince. The lectures now started are 
free and open to the public and they will be given four 
days a week; the cours on Mondays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, the conferences on Saturdays. According to 
the terms of the statutes the scientific work will be 
directed by an International Committee of Experts, who 
have made their mark in oceanography. The total value 
of the gift amounts to about 10,000,000, roughly £400,000, 
one of the largest sums ever made over to scientific pur¬ 
poses by a single benefactor. 

A novel suggestion, which should be welcome to the 
abused publishers, appears in a recent number of the 
Oxford Magazine. Referring to Messrs. Dent’s new series 
of College Histories, the editor expresses the opinion that 
that it ought to be a point of honour with every member 
of the college described, not only to possess the book, but 
to know it. He even suggests that the Matriculation 
Examination should be stiffened by making the history of 
the college a compulsory subject. It is a good idea: it 
would lead, we believe, to increased pride in membership 
of an august and historical body, and might help to 
lessen the number of cases of such gross ingratitude and 
selfishness as were displayed in an unfortunate speech 
made not long ago by a prominent politician. And we 
feel sure that the publishers in question would not object. 

The Italian Ministry of Public Instruction is to be 
congratulated if, as is credibly reported, it has decided 
to allow the exportation to England of Sir Henry LayarcPs 
famous collection of Old Masters. No other decision could 
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justly be arrived at, for not only were all Sir Henry’s pic¬ 
tures, save one, acquired in 1868, that is before the 
Italian law of exportation came into force ; but the col¬ 
lection was in that year housed in England and conse¬ 
quently was brought into Italy from abroad. During 
the life of Lady Layard it is improbable that the col¬ 
lection will be seen in England, but certain things will 
eventually come to the National Gallery. Among the 
most precious of the Layard paintings are Gentile 
Bellinrs Adoration of the Magi, and the famous portrait 
of Mahomet II., painted during Bellini’s stay at Constan¬ 
tinople. A fine Carpaccio, St. Ursula Taking Leave of Her 
Parents, and works by Montagna, Moroni, Moretto, Alvise 
Vivarini are all included in this collection, which is 
peculiarly rich in good examples of the lesser known 
Florentine and Venetian painters. 

The Irish National Theatre Company has begun a new 
season at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, with the production 
of two new plays and an old one, by Lady Gregory and 
Mr. William Boyle. For The Gaol Gale, by Lady Gregory, 
the term “ tragedy ” used on the programme is too 
grandiloquent. There are but three persons and one 
scene; the high gate of the gaol occupies almost all the 
stage, and before it two women wait for news of their 
kinsman. When they learn that he has died rather than 
betray his comrade, they keen him with a lament that 
rises to a song of triumph. It is hardly even a “ play ” in 
the technical sense of the term, though it is none the less 
beautiful for its limitations. The archaic peasant dialect 
which Lady Gregory employs in this piece has already 
been used by her in Spreading the News and her other 
lighter studies of West of Ireland life. 


The other new production was The Mineral Workers 
by Mr. William Boyle, a three-act comedy of modern 
Irish life, which contains much amusing dialogue, intimate 
knowledge of familiar Irish “ types,” and some slight 
psychological interest. The action centres round the 
familiar figures who discuss the industrial problems of 
modern Irish life—the Irish-American engineer, the old 
farmer, the professional politician. To the really fine 
acting of Mr. W. E. Fay as Fogarty much of the success 
of the play was undoubtedly due. 

In The Arrow, the new official organ of the National 
Theatre Society, Mr. W. B. Yeats announces that, having 
developed the peasant play, the Society is now prepared 
to “ take up the life of our drawing-rooms and see if there 
is something characteristic there, something which our 
nationality may enable us to express better than others, 
and so create plays of that life, and means to play them 
as truthful as a play of Hauptmann’s or of Ibsen’s upon 
the German or Scandinavian stage.” All this ... ‘‘if 
but the dramatist arrive.” We echo Mr. Yeats’s hope 
that he may. 

In the course of a few days the clerical protagonists 
of the Education controversy each used a quotation 
divorced from the spirit and intention of its context. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury led off with a comparison 
of the Bill to the maid “whom there were none to praise 
and very few to love.” . Now the context of Wordsworth’s 
poem shows that this characteristic was, in the poet’s 
view, far from a drawback. Was there no Wordsworthian 
on the Government benches—say the member who later 
risked a laugh by describing a clause of the Bill as “ one 
of its charms”—to retort that, if the measure, like the 
maid, perished, the archbishop, in order to be consistent 
with his quotation, should be one of its mourners. ‘‘But 
she is in her grave, and oh the difference to me.” 
Dr. Clifford in exhorting his friends to “Awake! arise 1 
or be forever fall’n”—was quoting Milton’s Satan, and 
is supposed not to have known it. If the devils may 
quote Scripture for their purpose, may not an angel quote 
Satan ? In any case, Satan and his fellows stand for the 
spirit of revolt. 


The following are among forthcoming events : 

Royal Institution.—A Christmas course 01 lecturef adapted to a 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by Mr. 
W. Duddell, on “Signalling to a Distance; from Pr mitive Man to 
Radiotelegraphy” (experimentally illustrated). Tie dates of the 
lectures are December 27, 29, 1906, January 1, 3, 5 and 8, 1907, at 
three o'clock. 

Royal Geographical Society, the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, W. 
— Monday, November 19: Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, “The Seychelle 
Islands." 

• •.British Museum (Natural History) Lecture Theatre of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, at 6 p.m. Swiney Lectures on Geology : 
Monday, November 19, Lecture Vil., Scandinavia and Arctic 
Europe. Wednesday, November 21, Lecture VIII., European Alps. 
Friday, November 23, Lecture IX., Eastirn Plain of Europe and 
Caucasus. Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 

Sociological Society, 24 Buckingham Street, Strand.—Monday, 
November 19, 8 p.m. Paper contributed by Professor Motora (of Japan) 
on Japanese Character. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m., Monday, Novem¬ 
ber 19. Cantor Lecture: Mr. A. D. Hall, on Artificial Fertilisers. 
Wednesday, November 21 ; Opening address of the One Hundred 
and Fifty Third Session, by Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, K.C.S.I , 
Chairman of the Council. 

The Jewish Historical Society of England.—Session 1906-1907. 
Inaugural Meeting. The Presidential Address will be delivered b; 
the Very Rev. Dr. M. Caster (Haham), on Monday, November i> 
at University College, London, at 8.30 p.m. 

Royal Microscopical Society, 20 Hanover Square.—Wednesda 
November 21. 8 p.m. Mr. J. W. Gordon on “ The Use of a Top-Stc; 
for Developing Latent Powers of the Microscope.” 

Royal Meteorological Society.—At the Institution of Civil Engin¬ 
eers, Great George Street, Westminster, Wednesday, November 21, 
7.30 p.m. Papers to be read : (1) “The International Congress cn 
Polar Exploration at Brussels, September 1906." Report by Hug 1 
Robert Mill. (2) “ The Abnormal Weather of the past Summer, at d 
someofi's Effects,” by William Marriott. 

Art Exhibitions.—Grafton Galleries : Works of the late Archib;! ': 
Stuart Wortley.—Views of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens i 9 
Mary L. Breakell. Open to December 3.—The Artificers’ Guild, 
9 Maddox Street. Metal-work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture 
lettering.—Tooth and Sons; Winter Exhibition. — John Baillie 
Cheyne Art Club : Pictures and sculpture: October 26 to November 23. 
—Shepherds: Early British Masters.—Natural History Museum, 
Romford Road, Stratford ; Essex Arts Club: Pictures, etc. : 
October 22 to January 1. — Graves Galleries: London Sketch 
Club: October 27 to end of November. Paintings of Flowers 
in Oil by Louise E. Perman.— Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street.—Messrs. Dowdeswell : The Society of Twenty-five 
English Painters : November 2.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures by British and Foreign Artists. Novemberi.—Dickin¬ 
son. Contemporary Scottish Art. October 27 for three weeks.—R.Gute- 
kunst: Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostadeand Van Dyck. Novembers to 
December 3. —Obach ; The Society of Twelve. November 5 for one 
month.—New Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters. November 7.— 
Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists' General 
Benevolent Institution. November 7. —Tooth and Sons. Pastels 
by Arthur Wardle. November 7. — Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and 
Co., Friday, November 2. Exhibition of the portrait of Lord Milner, 
painted for the Town Council of Johannesburg, and other pictures by 
M. Theodore Roussel. —Goupil Gallery: Memorial Exhibition of 
Works by the late H. B. Brabazon. November 12.—Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours; Pall Mall East: Winter Exhibition, 
November 12.—New English Art Club ; Dering Yard ; November 19. 
—New Dudley Gallery. November 10: Tinsel Pictures by Miss 
Birkenruth and Water-colours by C. A. C. Jeffcock.—Messrs. Graves. 
Nocturnes in oil by Miss Marguerite Verboeckhoven, November 10 to 
end of month. —Leicester Galleries : November 24. Arthur Rack- 
ham's “ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens.”—W. B. Paterson : 
November 17. Pictures by W. Nicholson.—Fine Art Society; Novem¬ 
ber 17. Miniatures by Miss Eulabee Dix. Landscapes in Cornwall 
and Devon (water-colour) by S. J.Lamorna Birch. Water-colours of 
Cities of Spain by Henry C. Brewer.—Royal Photographic Society, 
66 Russell Square : November 6 to December 22. 11-5. Photographs 
by Henry W. Barrett. Admission on presentation of card. 

Plays: November 29 at Chester. Three of the Chester Mystery 
Plays; The Salutation, The King’s Play, The Shepherd's Play. Novem¬ 
ber 20. Professor Gollancz will lecture on the plays at Chester. 
The performance will be repeated at the Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, 
on December 4,5 and 6, at 9 p.m., and December 4 and6, at 3.30 p.m. — 
Stage Society. Scala Theatre, December 9 and 10. The Weavers, by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Mary Morison.—November 16- 
and 17, 8.30. Scala Theatre. In aid of the Little Sisters of the Poor; 
A Simple Sweep, by F. W. Broughton, music by Father James F. 
Downes; La Jalouse, by J. A. Bleackley, and The Minstrel, by J. A. 
Bleackley, music by Father Downes. 

Concerts.—Queen’s Hall: November 17. Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Bechstein Hall: November 17. Pacbmann ,3.15.—Queen's Hall: 
November 18. London Symphony Orchestra (Stanford), 3 p.m.— 
Queen’s Hall: November 19. London Symphony Orchestra (Richter), 

8 p.m. —Bechstein Hall: November 19. Bispham, 3 p.m —Aeolian 
Hall: November 20. Biihlig, 8.30 p.m.— Queen’s Hall: November 21, 
Joachim, 3 p.m. —Bechstein Hall: November 21. Beecham (orches¬ 
tral), 8.30 p.m. —Bechstein Hall: November 22. Bauer, 3 p.m. — 
Bechstein Hall: November 23. Joachim, 8 p.m. 
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PROFUNDO PINDARUS ORE 

The Olympian Odes o f Pindar. Translated into English verse by 
Cyril Mayne, M.A. (Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes.) 

J ust thirty years ago teachers and learners alike welcomed 
the prose translation of the Odes of Victory, by Ernest 
Myers. It was a real work of art, and is still the only 
resource for Greekless readers of Pindar, and the best 
for students and scholars. The verse renderings, of course, 
cannot pretend to adhere at all as closely to the original. 
However, there are many who will have their poet in 
verse, and such will find Mr. Mayne’s book a boon. It is 
as literal as can be reasonably expected, the metres and 
rhymes are excellent, and we constantly find the glowing 
fire flashing out from the hard quartz-rock in which it is 
embedded. I would especially refer our readers to the 
sublime passage in the second ode which glorifies the abode 
of the Blest in a future world, and to the story of Iamus 
in the sixth. The only thing in the nature of a foreword 
is a very pretty and spirited English sonnet, a charming 
substitute for the conventional Preface. 

It is not long since an article in the Academy treated 
of Bacchylides, the younger contemporary of Pindar, and 
touched on some striking differences in their artistic 
methods. It may be interesting here to consider the 
“ Odes of Victory ’ as poems. In a future article it may 
be possible to consider specially the style and peculiar 
technique of Pindar’s work. 

Pindar is the lyric poet of Greece, the poet who is as 
finely touched as Sappho and touched to far finer issues, 
inasmuch as he has left to us Dot a mere handful of gold- 
dust, but a rich casket of shining gems. I doubt if there 
is a single poet in all literature to whom a formal intro¬ 
duction is more indispensable, and I doubt if ever a 
student has come to the first reading of Pindar with¬ 
out a sense of disappointment. Here is a poet who was 
an inspired sage in the eyes of Hellas, who loomed large 
beside Homer and Archilochus, whose casual utterances 
were sacred to Plato and Cicero, and whom Horace 
selected as the type of the inimitable. And yet nearly 
all of his work which has come down to us consists of 
what we should call occasional pieces, installation odes, 
just that kind of literature which seems to us incapable 
of rising to anything like real greatness. 

The verdict accordingly of modern times has been by 
no means so enthusiastic as that of antiquity. Many 
modern critics have failed to see why poems dealing with 
such an apparently inconsiderable theme as (say) the 
victory of a boy in a wrestling match should be conceived 
in such a strain—a strain almost burthened with a sense 
of the importance and dignity of the subject. Hence 
Voltaire speaks of Pindar as an inflated Theban, a singer 
of fisticuffs, a First Violin at the court of Hiero. English 
critics too, though not so outspoken as the French—they 
never are—secretly sympathise with the Voltairean view 
and temper formal eulogies with apologies for turgidity 
and bombast. They burn incense, as it were, with one 
hand, and snap their fingers in the poet’s face with the 
other. Nor ought we to be surprised at this state of mind 
when we consider the extraordinary character of those 
poems of Pindar which have come down to us in a com¬ 
pleted state. These are the series of odes, nearly fifty in 
number, which commemorate victories in the four great 
national contests of Greece. How is it that these games 
and these poems kindled in the poet and in the Greeks at 
large an inspiration and an enthusiasm as vivid as have 
in other ages been awakened by love, hate, war, destiny, 
patriotism, religion ? * 

To answer this question we must briefly consider the 
public games of Greece. They were to the Greeks not 
only a test of nationality and an outward and visible sign 

*In dealing with Pindar I have taken some of my illustrations 
J™-- article on the “ Odes of Victory” by me, which was pub¬ 
lished nearly twenty years ago in the Quarterly Review. 


of Greek unity, but they also gathered about them a 
thousand associations as social tests and proofs of cultured 
opulence. The Greek who aspired to be a man of fashion 
felt that he was nobody until he had contended in the 
public games. J ust as an English nobleman is sent to 
one of the great public schools, then to one of the 
great Universities, and finally develops perhaps, into 
a Master of the Hounds, so an Athenian or Aeginetan 
young man of fashion entered a four-horse chariot 
for the race at Olympia or competed in the pentaihlum 
at Nemea. It is remarkable that success in the games 
was not the essential condition of securing the social 
cachet aimed at. Pindar often tells with pride how 
the family which he is glorifying competed generation 
after generation, though without success; just as an 
English gentleman likes to think that his people had 
always gone to Eton or Harrow, to Oxford or Cambridge, 
though perhaps none of them ever attained any distinction 
either at the school or at the University. However, 
victory in the games had its political weight. It is a 
great help to a modern Prime Minister to win the Derby. 
It saved Alcibiades at a very critical moment when two 
of seven chariots entered by him won the first and second 
prizes on the Elean Plain. Indeed, such a distinction 
would have been even more valuable to a brilliant young 
Athenian than the Blue Ribbon of the Turf would now be 
to a Premier, for we must remember that the poor Greeks 
were heathens and had no nonconformist conscience. 

There is another remarkable point of contact between 
the English and the Greek mind. With both the desira¬ 
bility of keeping up the breed of horses assumes almost 
the proportions of a religion. In eulogising a Sicilian 
prince Pindar says of him: “ August he was in his con¬ 
verse with citizens, and he upheld the breed of horses after the 
Hellenic wont." Could such a sentiment have proceeded from 
a poet of any other nation but Hellas, save only England, 
and could it have been the glorification of any person or 
personage save an ancient Greek or a modern Englishman ? 

Not less important were the commercial and religious 
aspects of the games. During the five days which they 
occupied a holy truce was proclaimed through all Greece. 
Busy traffic went on among traders who brought their 
wares from all parts of the world to the great Synod of 
Hellas; and the moon looked down on a busy revel by 
night. The games were a religious rite as well as an 
athletic test, and to all those influences must be added 
what Isocrates in his Panegyricus especially empha¬ 
sises—a kind of prevailing Christmas feeling of peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men, such as is awakened within 
us by the great festivals of the Church. 

Hence it is that the Ode of Victory is a thing unique in 
literature, partaking of the nature of an oratorio, a 
ballad, and a collect. The poet is at the same time a 
priest, a conductor, a ballet-master, and a preacher of the 
word, paid, as our clergy are paid for being professional 
conductors of public worship. The ode was heard with a 
feeling compounded of that with which one listens to an 
anthem, and that with which one witnesses the victory of 
one’s old school at cricket. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

(The second article will appear next week.) 


THE “ IMPROVERS ” OF SHAKESPEARE 

Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare. By Frederick W. 
Kilbourne, Ph.D. (Boston, U.S.: The Poet Lore Com¬ 
pany, $ 1 . 50 .) 

Thb author of this little book has produced a useful and 
convenient handbook to an interesting and somewhat 
neglected subject. He has given an excellent account of 
the alterations made by self-elected “improvers" of 
Shakespeare, but if he had arranged the plays, both in 
order of merit and in chronological order of the respective 
improvements, we should have learnt more that we want 
to know respecting the influence of Shakespeare on the 
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history of the Stage. It may seem unfair for a critic to 
complain that an author has not done what he never 
intended to do. At the same time we can say that, as the 
plays attributed to Shakespeare are unequal in merit, 
we mete out a larger share of condemnation to the 
“improvers” of the greater plays than to those who 
altered the lesser plays; thus those who have maimed 
Macbeth, Lear, The Tempest and Romeo and Juliet, we look 
upon as criminals, whose crime is unforgiveable, while we 
are almost indifferent to the vagaries of the “ improvers ” 
of Titus Andronicus and Henry VI. The subject is a wide 
one, and we do not propose to do more in reviewing 
Mr. Kilbourne’s book than to notice the effect of Shake¬ 
speare’s genius on the Restoration stage, omitting 
generally the consideration of the alterations made in the 
« eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The “improvers” of Shakespeare in the seventeenth 
century were a strange company—there were men who 
greatly admired Shakespeare and yet showed themselves 
blind to his beauties when they came to alter his plays 
for the stage, such as Davenant, Dryden, Lewis Theobald 
and Otway, and those from whom nothing good was to 
be expected, such as Tom Durfey, Lacy and Nahum Tate. 

The Restoration took the playwrights by surprise, and 
the managers of the theatres had no new plays ready to 
perform when they again had the ear of the public; 
therefore they were forced to present the old ones to 
their patrons. Many of these had not only been unseen 
during the Commonwealth, but probably had been little 
acted during the reign of Charles I. These old plays were 
divided between the managers of the King’s Theatre and 
the Duke’s House. Ben Jonsonwas the first favourite, 
then came Beaumont and Fletcher, and third in order of 
public favour was Shakespeare. Pepys during the nine 
and half years of his life recorded in the Diary saw twelve 
of Shakespeare’s plays, both altered and unaltered. He 
saw thirteen if we consider the Two Noble Kinsmen as 
partly written by the great poet, for Davenant altered this 
play into one called The Rivals (Diary, September 10,1664) 

This is an excellent proportion, and can be explained 
by the fact that, although the men of the seventeenth 
century were unable to appreciate or indeed understand 
the higher flights of Shakespeare’s genius, they were able 
to admire the strength of his chief characters, which 
exactly fitted the marvellous power of the great actors of 
that age headed by Betterton. It is not easy to fix the 
date of the earliest alterations, because the rewritten 
plays were often not printed until long after they were 
acted. The earliest of these appear to have been 
Davenant's Law against Lovers (Measure for Measure), 
James Howard’s Romeo and Juliet, Davenant’s Macbeth, 
Davenant and Dryden’s Tempest, and Lacy’s Sawney the 
Scot (Taming of the Shrew). The alterations of the other 
plays seem to have become more common about twenty 
years after the Restoration. 

Davenant’s Macbeth was first acted in 1663. Pepys 
saw it in 1664, yet it was not published until 1674, and 
the original play was published one year before with the 
names of the actors then appearing at the Duke’s Theatre. 
Oddly enough, as Macbeth was first published in the first 
folio (1623), this edition of 1673 is the first quarto edition 
of the play. 

Sawney the Scot, or The Taming of the Shrew, by John 
Lacy, was seen by Pepys in April 1667, but the play was 
not printed until 1698. In the old play, Taming of a 
Shrew, which was the foundation of Shakespeare's Taming 
of the Shrew, the hero's servant is named Sander, and this 
apparently gave Lacy the absurd idea of turning Grumio 
into a Scotsman. 

The comic and fairy portions of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream have been more often presented separately on the 
stage than as a whole. The Fairy Queen was brought out 
in 169a, and much earlier a dramatic piece was made of 
the Humours of Bottom the Weaver. During the Common¬ 
wealth this droll was acted by Robert Cox, who is 
supposed to have been the author. There is ho record of 


the acting of the complete play shortly after the Restora¬ 
tion, but Pepys saw it on September 29,1662, when he 
expressed the heretical opinion that “ it is the most 
insipid ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” Now, 
the droll of the Humours of Bottom was printed in 1661, 
and to save us from believing in Pepys’s glaring want of 
taste we should be pleased to think that he saw this in 
1662. We fear, however, that so trivial a piece was 
scarcely likely to have been acted at the King’s Theatre, 
but at the same time it is improbable that the original 
play was acted, as serious pieces of this kind were not 
suited to the taste of the Restoration public. 

One interesting point that is brought out by the in¬ 
vestigation of the chronological side of the subject is that 
two of the greatest plays escaped mutilation, viz., Othello 
And'Hamlet. Garrick was the first to alter the latter play. 
It is satisfactory to know that the Hamlet in the repre¬ 
sentation of which character Betterton made his most 
triumphant success was really the work of Shakespeare. 

In order to understand to some extent the ruthless 
alteration of plots and language, we must remember that 
the strong French influence among the dominant writers 
after the Restoration had caused so great a change in 
the literary language that the men of that period were 
farther off front the understanding of the vocabulary of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare than we are to-day. They con¬ 
sidered obsolete what we look upon as our common 
language. Words which are in common use with us were 
often supposed to need a gloss. Their taste was so 
vitiated by a widespread belief that theirs was a pecu¬ 
liarly refined age, that they considered language rude 
which we hold to be supreme in beauty. 

We are inclined to resent the form of Voltaire’s opinion 
on Shakespeare, but Dryden and his followers went 
further than Voltaire in condemnation of his “rude 
speech.” It is strange that Davenant, who is rightly 
considered to be the main link with the Elizabethans, 
and was proud of his connection with Shakespeare, and 
Dryden, who wrote some of the earliest and finest criti¬ 
cisms on Shakespeare, should have been amongst the 
greatest offenders in the travesty of the poet’s works. 
In the Tempest Dryden doubtless did little to the play 
himself, but he committed the offence of expressing 
approval of Davenant’s desecration of Shakespeare’s art. 

Mr. Kilbourne is wrong in his account of the alterations 
of The Tempest. It is only the 1670 edition for which 
Davenant and Dryden are responsible. The 1674 edition 
represents Shadwell’s change of the play into an opera, 
which contains the elaborate stage directions hitherto 
attributed to Davenant. All subsequent editions, al¬ 
though they contain Dryden’s preface, are merely 
reprints of Shadwell’s opera. There is no cause, however, 
for blaming Mr. Kilbourne, because attention has only 
lately been publicly called to this point. 

It is with pain that a lover of Dryden feels bound to 
condemn him completely, and the only compensation is 
the remembrance that under the influence of Shakespeare 
Dryden composed All for Love , by far his greatest play. 

Justice demands that while complaining of the way ia 
which alteration has been carried out we should acknow¬ 
ledge that alteration of a kind was needed to adapt the 
plays of the Elizabethan age to the altered conditions of the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. At all times some 
alterations will be needed, but they should stop before the 
plot is spoilt and good language is changed to bad. 
Although the alteration of Julius Ccesar by Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, was never acted, and is therefore hardly a 
fair example of the others, the rearrangement of Mark 
Antony’s splendid speech is scarcely an exaggeration of 
the silly alteration of language which was very general. 
Here is an extract from this : 

Friends, countrymen and Romans, hear ms gently : 

I come to bury Csesar, not to praise him. 

Lo here the fatal end of all his glory ; 

The evil that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is often bury’d in their graves ; 
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So let it be with Caesar. Noble Brutus 
Has told you Caesar was ambitious ; 

If he was so, then he was much to blame ; 

A nd he has dearly paid for his offense. 

1 come to do my duty to dead Casar. 

The {esthetic blindness of these “ improvers " of Shake¬ 
speare is truly amazing, as when Shadwell said of his 
version of Timon of Athens: “I have made it into a 
play”! or when George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
allowed his friend, Bevil Higgons, to praise him so crudely 
in the prologue to the Jew of Venice, where the ghost of 
Shakespeare is made to say, partly in the third person: 

The scenes in their rough native dress were mine, 

But now improved with nobler lustre shine ; 

The first rude sketches Shakespeare's pencil drew, 

But all the shining master-strokes are new. 

This play, ye critics, shall your fury stand, 

Adorned and rescued by a faultless hand. 

This was written of a play in which Shylock was 
lowered to a semi-comic character taken by the lew 
comedian, Dogget, of whom Downes writes: “he is the 
only comic original now extant; witness, Ben, Solon, 
Nikin, the Jew of Venice, etc.” Betterton acted Bassanio! 
Genest gives no notice of the acting of the Merchant of 
Venice before 1701, when the Jew of Venice was produced. 
Our grateful appreciation is due to Macklin, who in 1741 
valiantly brought back Shakespeare to the stage, although 
the whole dramatic world was opposed to his bold step. He 
succeeded, however, and drew from Pope the exclamation: 
“This is the Jew that Shakespeare drew.” Genest (1830) 
says: “From this time [1741] Lansdowne’s ‘Jew of 
Venice’ has been consigned to oblivion. May Tate’s 
‘Lear’ and Cibber’s ‘Richard the Third’ soon share the 
same fate.” 

It is impossible to notice all the plays that have been 
altered, but something may be said of the happy endings 
and alterations of plots. 

Lear and Romeo and Juliet are the two chief tragedies 
that have been supplied with happy endings. Nahum 
Tate was proud of his handiwork in Lear, and we must 
allow that he was to a certain extent justified by the 
egregiously bad taste of the public, for a large portion of 
his alterations continued to be used in the acting version 
as late as 1824. The clown was expunged from the list of 
characters, and a love episode provided for Cordelia and 
Edgar. As to the outrage of continuing life to Lear after 
all his “living martyrdom,” it is enough to refer to 
Charles Lamb’s scathing condemnation, which is known 
to all. Downes refers to the acting of Lear (probably by 
Betterton) as its author wrote it. 

Davenant was specially unfortunate in his alterations, 
and, as Mr. Kilbourne says: “A characteristic feature of 
Davenant’s alterations” is the duplication of certain 
characters as seen in the Tempest and the Law against 
Lovers. In Macbeth he introduces Lady Macduff in several 
scenes in place of the one in Shakespeare and gives her 
one hundred and twenty-five lines to speak. This appears 
to be in order to pair off Macduff and his wife with Macbeth 
and his wife. He strikes out the Porter's short speech, 
and thus spoils the marvellous effect of the knocking at 
the gate, which suddenly relieves the tension caused by 
the previous silence. 

On the whole this interesting book presents a serious 
indictment of the bad taste of the playwrights and 
playgoers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Henry B. Wheatley. 


CHILDREN OF NATURE 

Savage Childhood. By Dudley Kidd, (Black, 7 s. 6 d. net.) 

Mr. Dudley Kidd has written a most charming and 
•??*r UC / lve |k oc> k ab °ut the children whom he found in the 
lKafir kraals. He has observed them with the closeness 
of one who loves his task and he has not only described 


them in admirably chosen language, but has been able to 
obtain some of the most delightful photographs that we 
have seen. He says: “ The few illustrations given may 
be better than nothing, but they are inadequate to con¬ 
vey a full impression of the peculiar charm of these 
delightful little people.” Very few would guess from this 
extremely modest sentence how fine the illustrations really 
are. But, indeed, in all respects Mr. Dudley Kidd is very 
unpretentious. He is much more impressed with the 
extent of the field he has opened, than with the magni¬ 
tude of his own performance. He begins before birth and 
sets down the very curious superstitions that affect the 
woman’s conduct before her baby comes into the world. 

Even the food the woman eats may most profoundly affect her child. 
Consequently, when the woman walks about the country, she ties 
round her ankles small yellow flowers which have the property of un¬ 
doing evil spells. She keeps in her hut special pots of medicine from 
which she drinks occasionally. But should any one look into one of 
the pots the reflection of the face would affect the mother and unborn 
child, so that the baby would have the likeness of the person who 
looked into the pot. The mother avoids eating buck lest her baby 
should be ugly ; she does not eat the under-lip of a pig lest her baby 
should acquire a large under-lip ; she takes care not to eat eland, or 
even to touch its fat, lest her baby 's fontanelles should not grow firm 
and strong. Many women have a dread of porcupines, thinking that 
the eating of their flesh causes the children to be peculiarly ugly. The 
doctor therefore gives the woman medicated porcupine to eat, thus 
ensuring freedom from the danger. 

The men pay wry little attention to the birth of a 
child, regarding it purely as a woman’s business. But 
although the folk-lore of the Kafirs is of great interest, 
the chief attraction of this book lies in the close observa¬ 
tion of the children at play. We would like to quote the 
following, however, which is a lullaby sung by an African 
woman to her child : 

Woye, Woye, 

I’m going down South 
To Mwan iiemudza, 

Tshibuwe's daughter. 

Who has white eyes. 

Like a weasel's, 

' The cunning weasel. 

You see its whiskers, 

Are fine and large, 

They need a doctor. 

In childhood the savage is undoubtedly seen at his best. 
There is more freedom, both physically and mentally, in 
the bringing up of a savage child, than in the education 
of one who has been born in civilisation. There is a 
tradition, too, in favour of feeding the child well, so that 
those shown in the pictures are models of health. The 
story of their play is most curious, as it proves that many 
of the games popular with these Kafir children are exactly 
the same as we ourselves have known in childhood. When 
very young they have dolls, mostly of their own making, 
and they are in the habit of making pretence that the 
dolls are living creatures like themselves. Playing at 
animals comes to a child naturally in whatever circum¬ 
stances he may be born. Of course, the amusement 
takes a form coloured by the environment. 

Boys make an instrument known as the Bull-Roarer, and whirl the 
piece of wood round their heads till it makes a sound which is thought 
to resemble the roaring of lions, and which frightens the small child¬ 
ren very much. The natives declare that the boys use these instru¬ 
ments tor simple pleasure, though the old women sometimes make the 
boys stop using them, for they think that the noise will attract the 
wind. The men also tell the boys not to use these things at night, 
for they say the noise makes people dream of lions. Whatever may 
have been the original function of these instruments, the people nowa¬ 
days have quite forgotten it, and declare that it is simply a plaything 
of the boys. The game of *• horses ’’ is a favourite one, a piece of 
wood being placed in the mouth to represent a bit, grass string being 
used for reins. ' 

The children are encouraged to perform all sorts of 
dexterous tricks with their bodies, as suppleness and 
elasticity of limb are very essential to their future well¬ 
being. The children have swings, and although hoops are 
unknown, they frequently roll pumpkins down a hill, 
kicking or hitting them to make them roll the faster. 
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Tops are made from roots or from broken pieces of old 
pots. Bangles are span on their axis in a way similar to 
that in which we spin coins. Several kinds of leap-frog 
are played; the game of knuckle-bones, which was known 
in ancient Egypt, is still a pastime of the Kafir children; 
and, what is still more curious, cats-cradle in a modified 
form is played there. Even the rude snares and other 
contrivances with which the boys amuse themselves bear 
a very close resemblance to the same sort of things in 
England. We have given a very sketchy review of this 
book, but every line of it is full of interest. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 

The King's English. Second Edition. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 5s. net.) 

The authors of this book have been happy in their choice 
of a title. ■* The King’s English ” expresses clearly and 
concisely the subject and scope of the work. The sub¬ 
ject of the book is the English language, but the English 
language treated not as a science but as an art. “ The 
King’s English ” is not a grammar, giving systematically 
and exhaustively all the rules for writing the language 
correctly, nor is it, like Dr. Henry Bradley’s work, a book 
on “the making of English.” Its aim is purely practical 
—to help the King’s lieges, who wish to become good 
writers, to avoid common blunders. The plan adopted is 
to pass by all rules, however important, that are seldom 
or never broken by Englishmen, and to warn people against 
certain specified blunders which are so common that they 
may be met with in the pages of the most exemplary 
writers. These blunders are illustrated by examples, taken 
mostly from the works of living writers—the name of the 
author or authority being attached to each example. 

What should be accounted a blunder in writing ? A 
blunder is made when any word or phrase or construction 
is used which fails to express adequately the precise mean¬ 
ing of the writer. A writer, in order to be understood by 
his reader, will take great pains to be direct, simple, brief, 
vigorous, and lucid. These are the essential qualities of 
a good writer, which, if kept in view, will prevent a man 
from making serious blunders. It may be noted that a 
usage may not be necessarily a blunder, even though it 
may come into collision with some rule of the grammarian, 
or with some dictum of the almighty schoolmaster. Lan¬ 
guage is the instrument of living men; it cannot be bound 
by hard and fast rules; it does not stand still; it some¬ 
times leaves grammar in the lurch. On the other hand a 
usage may be a blunder, although the writer may plead in 
its defence that it has the authority of the best authors in 
the past or of the most admired authors now living. The 
best authors are not always free from carelessness or 
affectation. The fact is, much will be forgiven a writer, 
if what he says is quite clear—the exact reflex of his 
thought. 

The book under consideration is an admirable monitor 
on a very difficult subject. It is the work of men who are 
'borough scholars, and who are endowed with excellent 
judgment—a book free from pedantry, and abounding in 
good sound common sense. It is a thoroughly useful, 
practical book, and may be heartily recommended to 
every one who wishes to write good English. 

The first part of the book is devoted to remarks on 
various common mistakes made in vocabulary and 
syntax. Then comes a chapter entitled “ Airs and 
Graces,” in which certain affectations to which writers 
are liable are treated with proper severity. We are then 
treated to a long chapter on Punctuation in which much 
valuable advice is given. The rest of the book deals with 
miscellaneous matters, such as euphony, quotation, tauto¬ 
logy, ambiguity, faults of style, and various grammatical 
points. 

I will now try to give some idea of this very interesting 
book by mentioning a few of the points discussed, and 


indicating briefly how they are treated. Mistakes in the 
use of words and phrases may be mentioned first. The 
use of the word individual for -person is gibbeted. The 
word was so used by Goldsmith and Scott, but of course 
the only correct use of the word, when applied to human 
beings, is to denote a single human being as opposed to 
Society, the State, the Family.etc. The word mutual is often 
used for common-, it is so used in the phrase our mutual 
friend. The word mutual implies an action or relation 
between two or more persons or things, A doing or standing 
toBas B does or stands to A. Writers often speak of a thing 
as somewhat unique or rather unique or very unique. This 
is a solecism, for there are no degrees of uniqueness. 
Aggravating is often met with in Dickens in the improper 
sense of annoying, exasperating, irritating, and this use is 
still common in familiar speech. An aggravating circum¬ 
stance is properly a circumstance which adds to the gravity 
or seriousness of an offence. Transpire (like perspire) 
means properly “ to escape through the pores of the skin,” 
then “ to become known gradually ” ; to use it as a mere 
synonym of “ to happen ” is, as Stuart Mill said, “ a vile 
specimen of bad English.” Stevenson uses the verb “ to 
demean oneself ” in the sense of “ to lower, degrade one¬ 
self” ; its proper meaning was “ to behave” in a certain 
manner. The word irony is often used as a synonym for 
satire ; it is properly a figure of speech in which the in¬ 
tended meaning is the opposite of that expressed by the 
words used; the Socratic irony was the pretence of 
ignorance practised by Socrates and his pretended admira¬ 
tion as a means of confuting an adversary. Recrudescence 
means properly the breaking out afresh of a disease or 
epidemic, or of a wound or sore; it is becoming a 
fashionable journalistic word for all kinds of reappear¬ 
ances: the Times speaks of a recrudescence of Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Byron 1 Wind-flower is adduced 
as an instance of an affected, far-fetched synonym for 
anemone ; the authors do not seem to be aware that 
the flower is so named in many dialects from the Firth 
of Forth to the English Channel; it should be noted that 
the Greek word has probably no connection with wind. 
Meticulous (French meticuleux ), a favourite journalistic 
word employed by critics (e.g., “his almost meticulous 
analysis,” “ the most meticulous critic ”), is viewed by our 
authors with great disfavour, with many other unhappy 
Gallicisms, such as the half-world, it goes without saying, to 
orient, to the foot of the letter, the spirit of the staircase. 
Writers often use arriire pensee as if it meant an after¬ 
thought ; of course it can only mean in French a thought 
kept in the background which one does not wish to 
express. I am sorry that encouragement is given to write 
naiveti as navity, but this is perhaps a misprint for naivty. 
In the discussion on Slang the phrase to get “ the boot ” is 
mentioned, the Times being the authority; what does it 
mean ? Chronic is said to be slang for remarkable ; but 
this use has not been recorded yet in any Slang Diction¬ 
ary ; and although the word is said to be in popular use 
in Yorkshire and London, it does not appear in the English 
Dialect Dictionary. 

The use of trite, worn-out phrases is discouraged, such 
as “ it would be a slaying of the slain,” “ I am old- 
fashioned enough to think ”; the formula, “It stands to 
reason ” is treated as one of the worst offenders. This 
phrase is constantly used as if the premisses in an argu¬ 
ment stand to reason; it is, of course, the conclusion 
drawn from certain premisses that stands to reason. The 
legal maxim, “ Exception proves the rule ” ( Exceptio 
probat regulam in casibus non exceptis) is nearly always 
misquoted and misunderstood; the Latin exceptio means 
here the action of excepting, not something that is 
excepted. That familiar line of Shakespeare, “ One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin,” is nearly always 
misunderstood; there is nothing sentimental in the words; 
it merely expresses the truth that in this one respect all 
men are alike—they “ all with one consent praise new-born 
gauds.” A curious dovetailed quotation is cited from 
the Times : “ Is there no spiritual purge to make the eye 
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of the camel easier for a South African millionaire ? ” 
“ The eye ol the camel ” is good ! 

Some interesting points in syntax are discussed. In the 
Bible we find, “Let us make a covenant, J and thou" 
(Gen. xxxi. 44); so in modern English people say, “ Let 
you and I cry quits.” Can such a construction be 
defended? Our authors view it as a bad blunder ; 
Jespersen justifies it, saying that “ in these cases the 
nominative is used in spite of grammatical rules requiring 
the accusative, because the word is thought of as the 
subject.” What shall we say about “ It’s me ” ? Our 
authors say it is ungrammatical. Sweet says: “ It is only 
the influence of ignorant grammarians that prevents such 
phrases as ‘ it is me ’ from being adopted into the written 
language, and acknowledged in the grammars.” Is than 
whom permissible? Our authors say it is manifestly 
wrong, but convenient; Jespersen says: “This use of the 
acc. after than is now so universal as to be considered the 
r.oimal consliucrioii ; that is, to the general feeling than 
is a preposition as well as a conjunction.” The conclusion 
of the matter is that man is. made for grammar and not 
grammar for man. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


FOUR BOOKS OF POETRY 

The Fool of the World and other Poems. By Arthur Symons- 
(Heinemann, 5s. net.) 

A Selection from the Verses of John B. Tabb. Made by Alice 
Meynell. (Bums & Oates, 2s. 6 d.) 

Poems. By Walter de la Map.e. (Murray, 3s. 6d. net.) 
Flood Tides and other Poems. By Alfred B. Cooper. (Marshall 
Bros.) 

When Mr. Arthur Symons’s "morality,” The Fool of the 
World, was played in London in the spring, it was spoken 
of very highly by a few discerning critics. On reading it, 
we understand why. It shows, for all its slenderness, 
strong dramatic power. It asks a question ; it leads you 
cb, as you fancy, ever nearer to the answer, working up 
jpur eagerness in every line; and suddenly at the close, 
in the very last word, it flashes upon you the piteous 
truth. There is no answer; and the shock comes so 
poignantly, even to the reader, that we can imagine its 
effect on' the stage, if properly treated, to be tremendous. 
The power of the little play, the amount of passion it 
enfolds and the force of the climax set us wondering 
whether, alter all, the future of Mr. Symons as a poet 
dees not lie in the poetic drama. The man who can write 
The Fool of the World needs to know no more of the stage 
thail he knows already; Mr. Arthur Symons certainly 
needs to know no more than life know9 already of the use 
and effect of language; and it would be well for the poetic 
drama if we had a poet who would bring to it, as 
Mr. Symons would, something deeper than the topics it 
maiflly starves on at present. We have a further reason 
for Cherishing the idea; a reason that lies in the very 
nature of Mr. Symons’s work. He is, in essence, a 
dramatic poet. His very lyrics are dramatic. To read 
through the volume belore us is to ask at the close: 
Where is the author ? We have seen exquisitely painted 
pictures, with the very spirit of the scene and the hour 
caught and turned into words; we have shared moods of 
all kinds, so expressed that we almost believed a reader 
who knew no English would understand from the mere 
sound of the words: we have found underlying the many 
moods and scenes no one man, no one passion, no one 
idea; none of that Unifying personality which is the 
permanent thing in a great poet. Mr. Symons; that is, is 
a self-conscious, a dramatic poet. He stands aside and 
studits the mood or the scene; the mood might be some¬ 
one else's, the scene imaginary. He never gives the 
impression of having felt, not oi choice but of necessity, 
the thing he describes; always of having the subtlest 
appreciation of it and a rare knowledge of the most 
exquisite means of expressing it. Join these qualities 


to the constructive dramatic power of The Fool of the 
World, and we have a great part of the equipment of a 
poetic dramatist. 

There is no need to dwell on the technical beauty of 
the lyrics in this volume. Some have appeared before; 
all are fine examples of the work of one who is rather a 
consummate “artist in words” than a poet. But we 
might call attention to one characteristic of Mr. Symons; 
the suppleness and variety of his use of stress. Take as 
an instance the first two stanzas of “ The Crying of the 
Earth ” (the last appears to us to be maned by a wilfully 
violent image): 

I hear the melancholy crying of birds in the'night 
Over the long brown wrinkled fields that lie 
As far along as the starless roots of the sky ; 

I hear them crying from the water out of sight. 

A melancholy and insatiable and inexplicable noise, 

A loud whimpering between two silences. 

The silence of starry life and this that is 
The silence of Earth in pain of travail. . . . 

There are other remarkable qualities in those lines thax 
the use of accent; but that use is well worth, the study of 
those who lack Mr. Symons's courage, science and 
taste. 

Those who overlook the little volume of songs collected 
by Mrs. Meynell Irom the work of Father Tabb will miss 
a good thing. To Mrs. Meynell the making of this selection 
must have been a labour of love, and she has done it 
admirably; we know several things of this author’s which 
we should like to have seen included; nothing is here that 
we could wish away. There is, indeed, much in Mr. Tabb 
that reminds us of Mrs. Meynell’s own poetry, and much, 
in Mrs. MeynelPs that reminds us of Mr. Tabb. “ My 
silence,” sang Mrs. Meynell years ago (we quote from, 
memory): 

My silence, life returns to thee 
In all the pauses of her breath ; 

Hush back to rest the melody 
That out of thee awakeneth, 

And thou, wake ever, wake for me! 

Silence, too, appeals to Mr. Tabb: 

Why the warning finger-tip 
Pressed for ever on toy lip ? 

To remind the pilgrim Sound 
That it moves on holy ground, 

In a breathing-space to be 
Hushed for ali eternity. 

That is the whole of fhe poem; and many of these 
poems are no longer, for Mr. Tabb is perfect tn ■petto ; but 
What an immensity it opens up! Take again a poem that 
comes two pages later : 

Night dreams of day. and winter seems 
tn sleep to breathe the balm of May. 

Their dreams are true auon; but they, 

The dreamers, then, alas, are dreams. 

Thus, while our days the dreams renew 
Of some forgotten sleeper, we, 

The dreamers ol futurity, 

Shall vanish when our own are true. 

There is, surely, a touch of genius; of inspiration, in so 
small a poem which can thus open up by suggestion a 
spiritual world: a little window that looks upon the 
infinite. One of Mr. Tabb’s leading characteristics is his 
power of suggesting by the lightest ol touches, the most 
delicate ol hints, some mighty truth. His is the work of a 
mind in which the improving spirit is so strong that its 
lightest thoughts, its nitgae, may be lit by the eternal. And 
that is one of the reasons why Mr. Tabb is not a mere 
epigrammatist in verse. For the rest, the deliciously 
tender songs of cliildh od, of flowers, of lament, the 
delicate fancies and symbcls (now and then perhaps a little 
strained), and the sacred poems, which in their union of 
individuality and universality remind us often of ^the best 
of Herbert, are the work’of one who is none the less a poet, 
because lour lines often contain his thought. 
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When Mr. Walter de la Mare has been careful to clarify 
his thought and is a little stricter with himself in matters 
oitechnique, he will be a poet sure of deserved admiration. 

Wilt thou never come again 
Beauteous one ? 

So he begins a poem which contains much beauty and 
nothing so distressing as that terrible accented “one.” 
He has fancy and imagination that are genuinely strong 
and rich, a large vocabulary and no fear of using it, and in 
general a sincerity and passion that lift him well above 
the imitative anaemic minor poet of the common run. In 
vivid little blank verse portraits, he shows us his reading 
of some of Shakespeare’s characters; and he manages 
blank verse well. To Mr. Mere.iith he owes, probably, 
some of the manner of bis expression, bnt he is no mere 
copyist. Vividness of feeling, and vividness rather than 
perfect aptness of expression are his; but it is pleasing to 
meet with a poet who is not airaid of bis language and 
has thoughts and visions of originality and power. 

Mr. Cooper’s book is instinct with a grave, devout 
spirit, which finds expression in grave and appropriate 
verse. He makes frequent use of the sonnet-torm and 
nses it like one who knows its powers and its limitations, 
and his lyrics are often supple and musical. There is 
always room for sincere, accomplished work like this, 
which, if lacking the magic of great poetry, has a thou¬ 
sand good qualities to make it acceptable. 


THE ART OF THE NEEDLE 

Etching and Engraving, A Handbook for the use of Students 
and Print-collectors. By Dr. Fr. Lippmann. Third 
edition revised by Dr. Max Lkhrs. Translated by 
Martin Hardie. (IT. Grevel & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 

This “ Handbook of the Royal Museums, Berlin,” was 
originally compiled by the late Dr. Friedrich Lippmann, 
who died in October 1903, and i t has been revised and 
added to by Dr. Lehrs and Dr. Elfried Bock. The trans¬ 
lator has also added some references to English engravers. 

The book aims at being a history of the art of engraving 
in Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, France, England, and 
Spain to the beginning of the nineteenth century, and will 
naturally be of special interest to students and collectors 
who have access to large collections, such as that upon 
which it is founded. Its scope is so wide that to the 
ordinary reader it causes a bewildered amazement at the in¬ 
dustry of the authors. Some six or seven hundred artists 
are separately named, and, as the book consists of only three 
hundred pages, including one hundred and thirty-one illus¬ 
trations in the text, there is scarcely space to convey a 
distinct idea of more than a few, and sometimes two or 
three are dismissed in a couple of lines. It is, for in¬ 
stance, difficult to learn much of an engraver of whom 
nothing is said except that he “ was as superficial in draw¬ 
ing as he was bungling in technique, and seems to have 
taken pride in distorting the originals of his prints.” But 
these shortcomings, which are the necessary result of 
compression, only serve to emphasise the merits of a 
learned treatise, which is not only comprehensive, but so 
well written that we scarcely appreciate, as we read, the 
industry and learning necessary for such a task. It 
begins with a sketch of the Literature of Engraving, and 
a careful description of the Technique of Engraving, 
though the latter is not, of course, brought up to date. 
The modern method of aquatinting on a dust ground, for 
instance, is not mentioned. 

The first chapter naturally deals with engraving in 
Germany to the time of Diirer, whose career is carefully fol¬ 
lowed from his apprenticeship in the goldsmith’s shop in 
Nuremberg to his death in 1528. But the two remaining 
periods—to the end of the sixteenth century, and to the 
end of the eighteenth century—are left until later, so as to 
make the whole scheme chronological as well as ethno¬ 


logical. The book ends with a chapter on colour- 
prints. 

The illustrations give only a faint idea of the beauty 
and interest of the originals. They are all inserted in the 
text, which is printed upon a hard, shiny, unsympathetic 
paper; and in many cases only part of the original design 
is reproduced. The objects of this method are to show the 
detail of the same size as the original and to give an indi¬ 
cation of the engraver’s style, but it is a doubtful expedi¬ 
ent, and, to take one or two instances at random, no one 
unacquainted with the subject could form even a fair idea 
of the work of Ruisdael or Claude or Rembrandt from the 
examples given. For purposes of reference it would have 
been just as well to have given the whole picture on a 
reduced scale. In his zeal for historical research and the 
literary side of his subject the author has perhaps been 
inclined to underestimate the vast importance of design 
in all original black-and-white work. Claude’s LeBouvier 
is a case 111 point. However, even without any illustra¬ 
tions the book would have been of fascinating interest 
to the numerous and increasing class of people who love 
prints and are anxious to increase their knowledge of 
them. As a handy volume for reference it will always 
be useful to those whose horizon has hitherto been limited 
by Diirer and Bartolozzi. 

The author expresses his opinion on all points with 
great confidence and is not often detected in an error. He 
is possibly wrong in estimating Callot’s work at only 
fifteen hundred prints, instead of sixteen hundred and 
fifty, and it is disappointing to find no due to the enigma 
of Van Dyck’s connection with the “ Iconographie,” or 
Centum leones. It is scarcely correct to say that excudit 
refers to publication, and various other positive state¬ 
ments are generally considered open to discussion; but 
these are small blemishes in so complicated a work. 

The description of '*nielli" is especially interesting. 
Mr. Frederick Goulding, the well-known printer, in giving 
a lecture upon his art to the Art-Workers’ Guild some years 
ago, related Vasari’s story of its discovery by the Floren¬ 
tine goldsmith, Maso Finiguerra, in the fifteenth century. 
The first ‘ proof ” from a metal plate was supposed to be 
an impression taken from an engraved “ pax ” used in 
the services of the Church of San Giovanni in Florence. 
It was discovered by Zani in 1797 in the Print Collection 
in Paris. Dr. Lippmann, however, states that the story 
is inaccurate, and that Zani was deceived, because the 
print not only came from a copy of the Florentine “pax,” 
but the original was probably not the work of Finiguerra 
at all, but of another Florentine, Matteo Dei. He further 
states that the complete development of the process of 
taking impressions from engraved plates was reached in 
Germany at a much earlier period than the supposed dis¬ 
covery attributed by Vasari to Finiguerra in 1458, and 
also earlier than the Paris impression of the niello plate 
executed by Matteo Dei in 1435. He adds that in Italy 
the art of engraving was plainly developed quite inde¬ 
pendently of the niello. 

By way of substantiating this statement, we suppose, 
he follows it up with a careful description of nielli and 
false nielli, and traces the rise of engraving in Italy in 
the fifteenth century, devoting considerable space to the 
subsequent influence of Marc-Antonio Raimondi. 

The chapter on engraving in England is very brief, and 
not up to the standard of the rest of the work. It is not 
planned on the same scale. The only illustration oi 
genuine English work is a poor “detail” of Hogarth’s 
Laughing Audience. We have not seen the earlier editions, 
but we conclude that for some reason Dr. Lippmann did 
not include England in the scope of his work. It is ob¬ 
vious from what has been added by the translator that 
this leaves a considerable gap, and really makes the out¬ 
line historically defective. The translator has evidently 
done his share of the work with great care, though it is 
perhaps not too much to say that the book was not origi¬ 
nally written for English readers. It will, however, now 
I interest many of them. 
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THE GRAVE 

“ How many guests this house receives! ” 

Said I, with wondering mind; 

" As if in dream these children go 
In by that hospitable door which leaves 
Not one refused behind. 

“ Its windows glimmer clear and cold, 

Lightless and comfortless; 

Untended in its garden grow 
Darnel and brier, and gnarled and old 
Yew-trees and cypresses. 

“ But plain it is to see how full 
Of joy these children are. 

Did ever yet so bright a hue 
Burn clear in cheeks so beautiful 
Or eyes outshine a star ? 

“ And yet what tears each mother showers! 

How lamentable a cry 

Breaks from the heart when each hath passed 
Into those still and shadowy bowers 
Whence cometh no reply I 

“Yet never saw I calmer night 
Than arches o’er their peace ; 

Starless and still the dark leaves hang 
Where sings the sad bird out of sight 
Beauteous in loneliness . . .” 

“ Dark stood that house; solitary 
Rose its unechoing wall; 

Faint with faint hope Love seemed to cry 
Out of its vast obscurity: 

Love’s—else no voice at all. 

Walter de la Mare. 

NUGA3 SCRIPTORIS 

IX. RENUNCIATION 

Without the desire to possess, and even to amass, there 
would be little interest in life, and scarcely any stimulus to 
work. But to the majority of men and women—at least to 
the wisest of them—a time is reached when the passion for 
accumulation has spent itself; and this is succeeded, in all 
normal experience, by a state of contentedness with little, 
and a relish rather for giving than receiving. Then it is 
that the significance of the words “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” becomes a matter of experience. But 
this implies—and carries with it—the virtue of renuncia¬ 
tion. There is a conscious surrender, the giving up of 
much that flesh and blood desire; but the oblation is 
carried on, in obedience to an inner impulse, prompted and 
guided by an alter ego in us, which is more or less con¬ 
sciously the Divine within the human. The agent becomes 
not only willing to renounce much for the sake of other 
lives—to serve them by giving up what might have been 
retained, and legitimately enjoyed—but glories in it, as 


obedience to the chief, perhaps the central, law of the 
Universe. 

Reference is not made here and now to the rich philan¬ 
thropist giving his goods to feed the poor, parting with 
things external to benefit those who have need of them: 
but (what is much rarer) the willingness to forego the 
means of further intellectual or esthetic life, the pathways 
to culture and refinement, that others mayhave fulleraccess 
to them. It is a familiar fact that in the straitened cir¬ 
cumstances of many a household all its members cannot 
have equal access to these; and the willingness to sacrifice 
self in these directions is as rare as it is noble. For—as is 
well known—self-culture is often pursued in very selfish 
ways. 

But there is more than this. I have known persons ex¬ 
traordinarily endowed with the gift of friendship, with the 

ower of acquiring, retaining, and blessing others by it; and 

ask is it possible to renounce even that, for the sake of 
others ? to give up a cherished friendship, that the friend in 
question might have a richer life with other lives ? Is that 
utopian ? and is it unknown ? Something like it existed 
in the great monastic brotherhoods, in their founders and 
leaders, and the units that belonged to the fraternities. 
They realised the transiency of every tie, even that which 
bound them to their own order; and the renunciation of 
these “saints ” was more wonderful than that of Buddha. 
They felt that “ the place which knew them ” would soon 
“know them no more at all for ever,” that they would— 
one and all—be utterly forgotten as individuals ; but they 
believed that their work would live, after they had entered 
into the Unseen. Friendship may be so intense, and 
strong, and purified that, even in the act of renunciation 
the tie which unites kindred souls may be exalted and 
rarefied. It may become a chain of purest gold, so refined 
that no future alchemy can alter it, and neither life nor 
death nor any other creature ” can effect an alteration 
on it. 

There are other aspects of this theme, phases of Renun¬ 
ciation, not to be overlooked. There is, for example, the 
feeling—which may be not only tranquil, but joyous— 
that one has passed through an experience, and is done 
with it, e.g., having possessed property but having no 
more use of it personally, accompanied with the genuinely 
serene delight of giving it away to others, and to great 
causes as well as to less fortunate individuals. One of the 
very noblest and richest experiences is the luxury of being 
without much that once was clung to, but has now become a 
burden, or 

Something between a hindrance and a help. 

Another phase of this almost exhaustless subject is the 
cheerful setting aside of things, never to be experienced, 
or taken up again, not because their being so taken up 
would (so to say) soil the hands of the workers, but 
because those who formerly dealt with them have other 
things to think of and to do, other duties to discharge. 
And so, even a single glance backwards might be a 
mistake. It might distract and enervate, more specially 
if the retrospect kept one halting between two opinions, 
or actions. 

But, while there is nothing (me judice) like sacred friend¬ 
ship to uplift a character into higher realms, and make 
it bear fruit in the noblest ways, it is strange to find 
that it sometimes falls into channels in which its glory 
fades. There is such a thing as selfish friendship, the 
wish “ to possess and to be possessed ” by another spirit 
alone—that impossible longing of so many over-ardent 
spirits. But, per contra, when renunciation blends with 
attainment, and surrender is the twin-sister of possession, 
then—and perhaps then only—can the proudest ex¬ 
perience be realised of a “ peace that pasieth under¬ 
standing.” 

Many have known what it was to have the collect¬ 
ing mania, and to be carried away for a time by the 
passion to possess rarities which no one else possesses, 
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be they books, or pictures* or coins, or gems, or bric-a- 
brac. While at an auction, or in a sale-room, the collec¬ 
tor seldom realises that the treasures he secures must 
themselves be dispersed by-and-by. He glories in his 
accumulations, as in a hobby or a fad. But how many 
collectors dispose of their treasures again in their own life¬ 
time ? Certainly those who give them freely away, rather 
than bequeath them by legacy, have a double satisfac¬ 
tion, first that they once possessed them, and secondly 
that by their renunciation others are now having a new 
property in them. 

How often we gain, by giving away what we possess! 
the truth embodied in the magnificent motto which sug- 

f ested to George Frederick Watts his picture The Court of 
)eath, “What I spent, I had; what I saved, I lost; what 
I gave, I have." But, the Renunciation, which gives its 
title to this paper, goes even deeper than that. If we 
give away, in the spirit embodied in the maxim of Him 
“ w bo spake as never man spake ” what we renounce was 
never our own property, only a thing committed to our 
keeping for a time; and we recover all our seeming loss in 
the very act of renunciation. Amongst the arcana of the 
inner life, however, there are many experiences which are 
a mystery to those unacquainted with it. 

A millionaire was once told ** Loss and gain are correla¬ 
tives. If we gain, in one way, we lose in another, 
whether we know it, or know it not.” “ No," he replied, 
“ I like always to gain, never to lose; always to rise, never 
to fall. That is my ‘ maxim.’ ” The answer was, “ It is 
impossible. You will have to part with everything some 
day. Is it not wise to begin now ? Surely fresh accumu¬ 
lation is henceforth quite useless to you.” His reply need 
not be given. But this brief paper may conclude with 
the words of Abner in Robert Browning’s Saul. 

I believe it! ’tis Thou, God, that gives, 'tis we that receive; 

Would I suffer for him that I love ? So wouldst Thou, so wilt Thou 1 
So shall crown Thee the topmost,' ineffablest, uttermost crown, 

And thy Love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 
One spot for the creature to stand in. . . . 

He who did most shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most 
weak. 

'Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead ! I seek and I find it. 

Or, as as one of the saintliest of our hymn-writers put it, 

If Thou shouldst call me to resign 
What most I prize it ne'er was mine, 

I only yield Thee what is thine. 

Thy will be done. 

Spectator ab extra. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

LITERARY FEEDING-BOTTLES 

On the part of many modem authors there seems to be a 
feeling that our classical writers ought to be translated 
into the language of our own day. It is a department of 
literature with which one feels only a very attenuated 
sympathy at its best, but on a few occasions it has been 
accomplished with distinction. Even Pope himself was 
not above simplifying Chaucer, and Charles and Mary 
Lamb constructed tales for children out of Homer and 
Shakespeare. Thus good precedent may be quoted for 
those who set themselves to perform a similar task in our 
own day. Perhaps here as elsewhere the end justifies the 
means. I for one cannot help thinking, however, that it 
is much better to turn out children to graze in a library 
than to spoil the freshness of great writing by presenting 
it in the lispings of infancy. We might take the case of 
Sir Walter Scott as an example. Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
one of her critical essays years ago remarked that he had 
many longueurs, and at least two popular novelists. 
Miss Braddon and Mr. S. R, Crockett, have tried to 
retell his tales so as to fit them for children. Now, as 
a matter of fact, the boy or girl who is fitted to appre¬ 
ciate Scott would never discover the dulness to which 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward made allusion, and the language he 
uses certainly presents no difficulty to the child of to¬ 
day. How many thousands of boys and girls have had 
some of the most enjoyable hours of their lives following 
the fortunes of Wilfred of Ivanhoe or Quentin Durward 1 
They might not in their early years enter into a full 
understanding of the tranquil humour of this great 
humanist, but we never heard any one of them complain 
that they could not make out the story. 

A still more ridiculous venture has lately been attempted 
in a book of ballad stories compiled by Miss Mary Mac- 
leod. In this case the offence is extremely flagrant, 
because the ballads were meant for nothing if not for 
popular song and recitation. It would also take a writer 
of most exceptional ability to improve their literary 
merit. It is said that the fashion for old ballads has been 
considerably on the wane during recent years, but is it to 
be imagined that the treatment of, say, “ Lizzie Lindsay," 
will send people back to them ? The song is one of the 
prettiest in the Scottish language, and begins without 
introduction in the dramatic form that children and 
simple folk love. 

Will ye go to the Highlands, Lizie Lindsay, 

Will ye go to the Highlands wi’ me ? 

Will ye go to the Highlands, Lizie Lindsay, 

And dine on fresh cruds and green whey? 

However, our authoress has given this an introduction 
that would be suitable to a story in the Family Herald. 

In Edinburgh, two or three hundred years ago, there lived a lady 
whose name was Lizzie Lindsay. 

Many other things are told about her. 

She was young and wayward, and had been spoilt, perhaps, by too 
much flattery. 

Donald Macdonald’s invitation is thus Englished: 

“ Will you leave the south country, lassie, and go to the Highlands 
with me ? '* 

and she answers quite in the style of the prim Board 
School girl: 

“ I should like to know first where I am going, and who I am going 
with.” , 

Perhaps the most celebrated lines in it are those beginning: 

And Lizie's ta’en till her er stockings, 

And Lizie’s ta’en till her her shoen ; 

And kilted up her green claithing. 

And awa' wi’ young Donald she’s gane. 

The passage is thus Englished: 

Then up sprang the young lady and drew on her shoes and stock¬ 
ings, and kilted up her green go wn, and away she went with yonng 
Donald Macdonald. 

In Miss Macleod’s version, then, the spirit and the 
humour of the song have been allowed to evaporate com¬ 
pletely. Of course she has worked in the variants which 
will be found in Professor Child’s monumental work on 
ballads, but the result is calculated to give no idea what¬ 
ever of the charm of the original. This criticism would 
apply even more to the story which has been worked out 
of the celebrated John Grumlie, which surely the children 
of Scotland have not forgotten. In this tale too Miss 
Macleod does not show that power of arresting attention 
possessed by the song-maker. She begins : 

It was very rough weather; the wind blew and the rain poured 
down, Jock G icmlie, a small farmer of Aucbtermuchty, who could 
tipple out a ca n of beer well enough, loved neither cold nor hunger, 
and as he yok ed his plough in the field he was in a very bad temper. 
All day he toi led in the driving sleet, and it was evening before he 
came to the end of the land and could drive his oxen home. As he 
came in, wet and cold, it added to his bad temper to see his wife 
sitting dry an d clean before a blazing fire, enjoying a bowl of good 
soup. 

The author does not emulate Burns with his direct 

John Grumlie swore by the licht of the muue 
And the green leaves on the tree, 

That he could do more work in an hour 
Than his wife could do in three. 
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She has only paraphrased what needed no paraphrase: 

In Auchtermuchty there dwelt a man. 

An husband, as I heard it tald, 

Wha weel could tipple oat a can, 

And neither lovit hunger nor canid ; 

Till ance it fell upon a day, 

He yokit his pleugh upon the plain. 

Gif it be true as I heard say. 

The day was foul' for wind and ram. 

He loosed the pleugh at the land’s end, 

And drave his oxen hame at e'en ; 

When he came in he tookit ben, 

And saw the wife baith dry and clean. 

And sitting at a fire beaking bauld. 

With a fat soup, as I heard say. 

The man being very weet and cauld, 

Between tbir twa it was nae play. 

What a poor paraphrase of the ballad is the piece we 
have quoted will be evident from a perusal of the first 
two verses; and another point is that lor modern children 
the adaptation is incomplete. Take a passage like the 
following: 

He then hastened home to a distaff of t ow, and sat down to try to 
spin; but he made a fiae rauddie of that, and soon gave up in 
despair. 

It would be necessary to explain about a distaff before 
children could understand this. The proper translation 
of the passage would have been : 

He then hastened home and sat down to a sewing-machine and 
tangled the threads. 

The humour of the conclusion is completely lost in 
this : 

With that the good-wife took up a stout stick, whereupon Jock 
quickly made for the door. 

" Stop, stop, good-wife, I'll hold m y tongue,” he cried. " I know I 
am very much to blame. But henceforth I must mind the plough, 
and you must bide at home to look after the house." 

The verse is: 

Then up she gat a meikle rung, 

And the gudeman made to the door ; 

Quoth he, " Dame.T shall haud my tongue, 

For an we fecht I’ll get the waur.” 

Quoth he, “ When I forsook my pleugh 
I trow I but forsook my skill ; 

Then I will to my pleugh again. 

For I and this house will never do well.” 

It is a still more serious grievance that the poetry which 
makes these ballads immortal is allowed to go the way of 
the spirit and humour. Professor Dowden, who to our 
surprise writes a preface to this extraordinary mangling 
of old poetry, quotes the well-known saying of Philip 
Sidney: "I never heard the old song of Percie and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart moved more than 
with a trumpet.” It is safe to say that be would have 
found nothing approaching to a trumpet in the story 
which is called here “The Hunting of the Cheviot.” 
The death of Douglas, which is the most touching inci¬ 
dent of the ballad, is told thus : 

With that there came a swift arrow out of a mighty shower, and it 
strnck Earl Douglas in at the breast-bone. Through lungs and liver 
went the sharp arrow, so that never after he spoke again but once. 
And this was what he said : 

'• Fight ye, my merry men, whilst ye may, for my life’s days are 
gone.” 

But how much more of narrative charm there is in the 
ballad on the Battle of Otterbourne : 

But Percy, with his good broadsword, 

That could so sharply wound, 

Has wounded Douglas on the brow. 

Till he fell to the ground. 

Then he called on his little foot-page. 

And said, ’’ Run speedily, 

And fetch myain dear sister’s son. 

Sir Hugh Montgomery.” 


” My nephew good," the Douglas said, 

” What recks the death of ane ! 

Last night I dreamed a dreary dream. 

And I ken the day’s thy ain. 

11 My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep; 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me by the braken bush, 

That grows on yonder lily lea. 

•' O bury me by the braken bush, 

Beneath the blooming brier, 

Let never living mortal ken. 

That a kindly Scot lies here.” 

He lifted up that noble lord, 

Wi' the saut tears in his e’e ; 

He hid him in the braken bush. 

That his merry men might not see. 

It would be a distasteful business to go through all 
these stories from the ballads, and show how their 
splendid verses have been mutilated and desecrated. 
We trust that no one who has the reading of children in 
his charge will ever place before them this introduction 
to a unique and splendid body of poetry, and a very 
lively regret must be felt that a scholar of such world¬ 
wide fame as Frolessor Dowden should have lent his 
countenance to the performance. 

A. 

[A 7 ext week's Canserie will be " The Poetry of William 
Blake,” by A. Chrflon-Brock.] 


FICTION 

Rezanov. By Gertrude Atherton. (Murray, 6s.) 

When Luis Argiiello, the young Spanish colonist in 
California, fiist met Rezanov, the Russian diplomat who 
arrived one spring morning in 1806, Luis vowed that 
Rezanov was the one man who had fulfilled his ideal of 
the grand seigneur. And such is Rezanov. In him 
Mrs. Atherton has endeavoured to draw a man of far- 
reaching aims and noble aspirations and the qualities 
which comprise greatness: but for all her knowledge and 
good writing she has not been able to endow him with 
much life. With Concha, the stately Spanish girl, she has 
been far more successful. Her figure moves brilliantly 
amidst the life and rich surroundings of the colony, the 
atmosphere of which lias been finely realised. Rezanov 
is not the most interesting of Mrs. Atherton’s books; it 
is, however, in our opinion, the best written and the most 
carefully studied work of hers which we have had the 
pleasure of seeing. 

Back o’ the Moon, and other Stories. % Oliver Onions. 

(Hurst & Blackett, 6s.) 

Mr. Onions is a writer of rare power and brilliance. No 
one who reads “Back o' the Moon” and the few short 
stories which fill up the volume can miss the extraordinary 
vividness of the scenes he paints. The means he employs 
are of the simplest; all seems to flow as easily as could 
be, and yet it must have taken not only an almost fierce 
imagination but the unwearied and adroit labour of the 
file to build up such sharp, living, almost tangible images 
as the scene round the smeltiDg-iurnace on the moors or 
the moor-fire, in the title-story, or the life-boat episode 
in “ The Fairway.” Old Yorkshire is again Mr. Onions’s 
scene and subject ; a place of coiners, illicit miners, Bow 
Street “ detectives ” as we should call them now, blood,, 
savagery and full, hot life. If his topics are almost 
brutal, his characters are nearly all good men or women 
and true, and he draws them in good broad strokes that 
show them as they were. This is fine work and holds 
the seeds, we believe, of even finer. 

The Modem IVay (eiyht examples). By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 

Six close little studies of the sentimentalities, the loves 
and the shrinkings of very ordinary people; one queer 
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story of a very extraordinary man which is quite out of 

( >lace in this drawing-room sort of volume, and one little 
ecture on economics delivered by a rich man who does 
BOt know what he is talking about. The six little studies 
are all capital, full of minute imagination, observation 
and dry humour, and told with the skill of a practised 
author who knows the rules of the game. They present 
no particular view of life, and are connected by no one idea 
that we can discover; but they are good comedy. The 
queer story is very queer and haunting: we can imagine 
some mcdern Frenchman of the symbolist school making 
a picture of it—the thick wood and the white lilies, the 
corpse being lowered into the gave, the old and bibulous 
men raising champagne glasses to their tremulous lips, 
the seedily clad woman throwing on to the coffin a bunch 
of wax flowers. For the interpretation of the enigma, 
readers must turn to Mrs. Clifford's story. 

Tmies of Old Sicily. By Alexander Nelson Hood. (Murray, 
6*0 

Ms. Nelson Hood has already written so well of Venice 
that he might have been trusted to catch the spirit of 
Sicily. Ana in order to do so, he has wisely gone back to 
classical times, tbe beliefs and passions and fears of which 
he links up with those of the present day, believing, and 
rightly, that the Sicilian of to-day is greatly affected by 
bis ancestor and the worship of which his beautiful island 
was a centre in its palmy days. There is nothing remark¬ 
able, there is much that is old-fashioned and simple m 
his plots: bnt in this author's work we care little for the 
plot. What is to be valued is his atmosphere, his realisa¬ 
tion of the spirit of the place, and of history that haunts 
it; and his work has a strong and individual charm of 
its own. 

The Smews of War. By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett. 
(Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

When two such experts as Mr. Eden Phillpotts and 
Mr. Arnold Bennett lay their ingenious heads together to 
produce a blood-curdling melodrama, we naturally expect 
something “perticler ’earty.” And we are naturally 
disappointed to find a story that is at times actually dull 
and is never really thrilling. There is much clever inven¬ 
tion and some charming descriptions o£ Nature, which are 
quite out of place, but the novel, as a whole, i9 a failure, 
and does not arrest the attention—the kind of failure, 
however, which, we surmise, took very little time to per¬ 
petrate, and paid exceedingly well. Almost the last 
words of the hero and heroine afford pertinent comment 
on the point. “ ‘ Look at the reward ! ’ replied he. 

' Ah 1 ’ she breathed, * Money 1 Is it worth-? ’" 

A Spinner in the Sun. By Myrtle Reed. (Putnams, 6s.) 

The principal actors in this story are a veiled lady, an 
erratic store keeper, a “ shirk,” and the "shirk’s” son— 
a youth who, at a most inopportune moment, reminds his 
father that their name (Dexter) " means ‘right.’” The 
reader (if one can be found) will meet the veiled lady re¬ 
turning to a lonely house after an absence of twenty-five 
years. She came—carrying tea and laudanum—at mid¬ 
night, but she was “ fearless of the night because Life had 
already done its worst to her! ” This mysterious person 
was, as a young girl, extremely beautiful, and engaged to 
the " shirk,” whom she saved from the result ot an ex¬ 
plosion at the risk af her life. Being badly burned, she 
was taken <0 a hospital,which, curiously enough, contained 
a similar case tearing a similar name. Owing tothiscoinci- 
dence a mistake arose,and Dexter was told that the genuine 
Evelina’s face would be disfigured for life. It was then 
that he “shirked”. Evelina, on discovering the fickle¬ 
ness of man, veiled her lace ; but alter twenty-five years 
she threw the veil aside, finding that the erratic store¬ 
keeper possessed a heart capable of true affection. The 
'‘shirk,” overtone by the result of his lack of dexterity 


in managing affairs, resorted to laudanum, or rather to 
11 the silken petals of the poppies, crushed into the peace 
that passeth all understanding,” and the “right” maa 
was rewarded by the “surpassing beauty” of his un¬ 
veiled lady. Our description of the plot is sufficient 
comment. 

The Iron Gates. By Annie E. Holdsworth. (Unwin, 6s.) 

Mrs. Lee Hamilton has done, and can do, better work 
than “ The Iron Gates.” Her theme is a good one, and 
the opening chapters are cleverly written and show un¬ 
usual observation and sympathetic understanding of the 
lower classes. But their promise is never fulfilled. The 
author, once launched upon her book, appears to have 
been unable to decide what course, if any, she should 
pursue, and the result of her decision—if she arrived at a 
decision at all, which we are inclined to doubt—is a feeble 
mixture of careful and clever work, unconvincing 
“realism,” impossible characters, bathos,and unprofitable 
and unpleasant attempts at satire. Dunstane Momerie, 
Miss Cardrew, Malden, Lady Dartmoor, and the rest, are 
caricatures; and Zo, the only character who appears to- 
have interested the author at all, is spoiled by exaggera¬ 
tion : her speech is as grand as that of Mr. Hardy's Tess. 
The Miss Cardrew sketched by Mrs. Lee Hamilton would 
no more have written the book which placed its writer 
“ among the star-crowned company of the immortals ” 
than would a Times reviewer have penned so inane a 
criticism. 

A Little Brown Mouse. By Maria E. Aldanesi. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5 s.) 

“ The cutest, cunningest, little creature ” is what 
Corinthia Besant calls the Little Brown Mouse, and her 
graphic American phrase describes that bewitching little 
personality to perfection. Corinthia herself is no less 
fascinating, and the story of her life at the old farm and 
the manner in which she and the Brown Mouse, between 
them, manage to free their Lion, John Harland, from the 
meshes of the net in which he has voluntarily entangled 
himself is charming in itself and charmingly told. Mis¬ 
fortune has made the Lion surly, and he growls a good 
deal during the process of his liberation, but the American 
girl and her little friend work on undaunted. He is re¬ 
leased, only to fall captive to Corinthia's bright eyes; 
what was nearly a tragedy becomes a love tale; and we 
leave her “ crying for happiness on his heart, while 
upstairs the Little Brown Mouse is singing softly to her 
dolls.” 


FINE ART 

SOCIETY EXHIBITIONS 

No one who has a real love for the fine arts can 
regard exhibitions otherwise than as necessary evils. 
A picture, it will be admitted, looks its best in the 
studio of the painter or in the private apartments of his 
patron; but since some sort of exhibition seems to be 
necessary nowadays in order that paintings may find their 
way from the one to the other, the only point to be con¬ 
sidered which is the lesser evil, a limited number of large 
exhibitions or an unlimited number of small. To com¬ 
pare the merits of either system is a matter of no great 
difficulty, for the first is as much favoured by France as 
the second is by England. In some respects the first 
system has its conveniences. To visit liie four great 
annual exhibitions at Paris, that of the “ Independents” 
in the Spring, the “old” and “new” salons in the 
summer, and the autumn salon towards the close of the 
year, is to be conversant practically with all contem¬ 
porary French art that is worth knowing. If we select 
as the four most important exhibiting bodies in England 
the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, the International 
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Society, and the New English Art Club, we feel at once 
that by limiting our attention to these we shall be ignorant 
of a great deal that is worthy of study. We should know 
nothing of the work of Messis. Footet, Cayley Robinson, 
Walter Bayes, and J. D. Fergusson, for example; nothing 
of the graving of Mr. T. Sturge Moore and Mr. Gordon 
Craig ; little if anything of Sir James Guthrie, and many 
another distinguished Scottish artist. Even if the four 
English exhibitions already mentioned were conducted 
in less of a party spirit than now obtains, their scope 
would have to be greatly extended before they could 
claim to be fully representative, for the grand total of 
their combined exhibits does not at present greatly ex¬ 
ceed the number contained in the smallest of the four 
Paris salons. 

If the English system saves us the weariness of pacing 
through the endless galleries of Parisian picture-marts, 
it nevertheless entails a more continuous attendance of 
exhibitions. The dealers we have always with us, in 
Paris as well as London, but in the latter city they are at 
once more numerous and more insistent. Unholy alliances 
are made between dealers and societies, and the multipli¬ 
cation of the second appears only to increase the prosperity 
of the first. 

These reflections have been prompted by the opening 
within the last few weeks of an extraordinary number of 
society exhibitions, and the announcement of still more to 
open in the immediate future. Of themselves these 
exhibitions would be of no great importance, were it not 
lor the fact that among much that is bad or indifferent 
may be found a little good that is not to be seen else¬ 
where. The oldest of these societies, the Royal Society of 
British Artists, would in any case demand special attention 
this year when it opens under a new president, Mr. Alfred 
East. The collection of works now on view at Suffolk 
Street is not greatly different from the collections shown 
under the presidency of the late Sir Wyke Bayliss, whose 
painstaking but harsh church interiors are allotted a 
memorial side-show; and it may be questioned whether 
the society has not lost more by the absence of Mr. F. 
Cayley Robinson than it has gained by the presence of 
Mr. Alfred East and Professor Hubert von Herkomer. A 
society does not gain in strength by electing members who 
already possess a more widely known outlet for their best 
work, and a little serious thinking should have convinced 
the British Artists that their best hopes for the future lay 
without instead of within the Royal Academy. If the 
Suffolk Street galleries are turned into a Royal Academy 
annexe, as the New Gallery is in summer, they can only 
suffer like the New Gallery in reputation and individuality. 
Already the prestige of the Suffolk Street institution is 
about as low as it could well be, and by opening its doors 
to work, however feeble, that is sent by a member, and 
by shutting them to work, however good, that is submitted 
by a non-member, its prestige is unlikely to improve. If 
reform is desired it must be twofold; the society must rid 
itself of those members who bring it no honour, and must 
welcome work, even by non-members, which will give to 
its exhibitions an individual character and distinction 
which at present they hardly possess. Bad as things are, 
they might be worse, for the society still contains a 
nucleus of member^ whose work has distinction. Messrs. 
Fred F. Footet, W. Graham Robertson, J. D. Fergusson, 
Wynford Dewhurst, John Muirhead, Tom Robertson, and 
the new member, Mr. Louis Grier, may be named as the 
most conspicuous examples, and it is worthy of note that 
these members, whose work is artistically the mainstay of 
the society, exhibit seldom, if ever, elsewhere. It must 
not be inferred that all the remaining exhibits are negli¬ 
gible; there are deft water-colours by Mr. George C. 
Haite, a well composed and richly painted Temple of 
Concord, Girgenti (83), by Mr. Arch. H. Elphinstone, 
Constablesque landscapes and a Whistlerian portrait 
study by Mr. D. Murray Smith, and two landscapes, 
decorative it a little lacking in quality, by the president. 
But though these and a lew other works may not be 


without charm of one kind or another, they do not have 
the distinction, are not achievements so complete and 
personal as Mr. Wynford Dewhurst’s The Angel Bridge, 
Henley (40), or Mr. Fred F. Footet’s beautiful Sunset: 
Rose and Gold (142), and his impressive full-length 
character-study. The Accused (80). 

The Society of Twenty-Five English Painters, who are 
displaying their wares at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries, 
is of less importance to the investigator, because the work 
of the majority of the members may be seen at the Inter¬ 
national or other exhibitions. For fear of misunder¬ 
standing it may be well to add at once that from a 
broader artistic standpoint it is far more important and 
interesting, maintaining a much higher standard of crafts¬ 
manship than can be found at Suffolk Street. Although 
only in its second year the society has undergone con¬ 
siderable changes owing to the death of Mr. James 
Charles, and the retirement of Messrs. D Y. Cameron, 
J. S. Hill, Harrington Mann and Miss Mary Cameron. 
The defection of Mr. Cameron is a heavy loss to the 
society, but on the whole it more than maintains its 
position with the help of its new members, Messrs. R. 
Anning Bell, J. R. K. Duff, Sydney Lee, W. W. Russell, 
Montague Smyth and Miss Constance Halford. The work 
of these painters, and of original members like Mr. Hornel, 
Mr. Bertram Priestman and Mr. George Houston—the last 
showing this year a distinct advance—is so well known 
that our immediate purpose will be better served by 
directing attention to one of the Twenty-Five who does 
not exhibit elsewhere. Though he enjoys the esteem of 
painters themselves of no mean reputation, Mr. Cecil Rea 
is practically unknown to the public, and therefore the 
unfamiliarity added to the artistic qualities of his 
richly coloured nude and a figure composition possessing 
something of the dignity of Watts and something of the 
luxuriance of Etty render them the most distinctive 
works which the society has to offer. 

Two minor members of the Twenty-Five, Messrs. 
Dudley Hardy and H. Hughes Stanton, are more naturally 
classed with the London Sketch Club, for the most part 
a modest company of illustrators who now and again 
escape into colour from the bondage of black and white. 
The current exhibition of the club at Messrs. Graves’s 
galleries contains a good deal that has charm, but little 
that shows a distinction and strong personal feeling, if 
we except Mr. A. J. Mavrogordato’s happily caught|London 
scenes and his dexterous impression of Wrestling at the 
Olympian Games at Athens. 

Two more minor society exhibitions deserve notice as 
much for their promise as their actual performance, the 
Cheyne Art Club at Mr. Baillie's gallery (54 Baker Street), 
and the Essex Arts Club in the Essex Museum (Romford 
Road, Stratford). Saving the president (Mr. Mark Fisher) 
of the latter body, the contributors to these two exhibi¬ 
tions are artists as yet unknown, having their spurs to 
win. The Cheyne painters—J. Hodgson Lobley, T. F. 
Blaylock, and James Wallace especially—are to be praised 
for the good quality and restraint shown in their painting; 
the men of Essex, less restrained, for their preoccupation 
with truth to nature’s lighting. Both groups are well 
worth watching, and in Mr. Charles Pibworth the Cheyne 
Art Club possess a young sculptor of considerable talent. 

It is as easy .to be enthusiastic about the House of Lords 
as about the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
whose winter exhibition opened last Monday. Both in¬ 
stitutions demand our indulgence by reason of their age, 
and the docility of those members who “do nothing in 
particular and do it," if not very well, at all events with 
tolerable success. To drop the analogy, conspicuous 
talent is rare at Pall Mall East, and that talent, where 
present, seldom employed to the best advantage. No one 
disputes the great gifts of Mr. Walter Crane, but those 
gifts are not displayed to their best advantage in his 
semi-realistic sketches of seas and shores. The beautiful 
drawing, the loving carefulness with which details are 
expressed but kept in their place, cannot blind us to the 
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fact that Mr. E. R. Hughes, in his highly-wrought por¬ 
trait, The Mantilla (113), treats water-colour as the “ little 
masteis ” of Holland treated oils. Of its kind it is beauti¬ 
ful work, but it is done in the wrong medium, and there¬ 
fore the charm of water-colour is lost without the 
strength of oil being attained. For sheer distinction 
Mr. Arthur Rackham’s tinted drawings easily bear the 
palm. Here water-colour is used frankly as an adjunct 
to pen and ink, and with the mixed medium Mr. Rackham 
obtains results as personal, as peculiar to himself, in 
execution as in expression. Whether he is illustrating 
Mr. Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill (115, 37), or Grimm’s 
Valiant Little Tailor (44), Mr. Rackham is invariably bis 
original,whimsical self, humorously inventive, decoratively 
grotesque. In his water-colours, as in his cabinet oils at 
Dowdeswell’s. Mr. Anning Bell shows his natural bent for 
mural decoration, packed into a portmanteau out of 
respect for modern demands. Here again is conspicuous 
talent, and if the best use is not made of it, the blame 
this time must not be laid on the painter. Mr. Clausen 
and Mr. Walter Bayes, who seems to be following the 
former’s lead towards the light, are this year content to 
send moderate exhibits, interesting rather as indications 
of patient endeavour to interpret nature faithfully than 
as achievements of technical dexterity. Mr. Edwin 
Alexander sends some neat little studies of butterflies, 
far pleasanter to look upon than his larger representations 
of creatures of a larger growth. 


MUSIC 

SOME MODERN SONGS 

A clever writer has said that German music needs to 
go to sleep for a hundred years. It may be so, but the 
writer does not solve the problem by adding an infallible 
cure for insomnia in infants, and this infant shows itself 
very wakeful. The music of Max Reger is its latest 
ebullition of energy. It is as a song-writer that his 
work seems ripe for discussion. In other directions (his 
sonatas and other instrumental works) there is a good 
deal of vague experiment, but he handles the voice and 
the piano with such certainty of touch, that, whether the 
result be good or bad, it leaves no doubt that it is 
exactly what he intended. Moreover, in solo song a 
certain continuity is traceable through almost the whole 
line of German composers; Wagner is, of course, the 
great exception, and the fact that he made practically 
no contribution to the song-form shows, incidentally, 
that he stood apart from the general development of his 
country’s music. 

Mr. Ernest Sharpe, whose recitals of songs of one 
composer have been an interesting feature in a dull 
season of London concerts, lately took for two recitals 
Hugo Wolf and Max Reger. The songs, with all their 
modern colouring, follow the principle which German 
song has followed since it was first enunciated by 
Schubert—that it is the composer’s duty to heighten the 
effect of the words by making his music express them 
more vividly, not to weaken them, by breaking the poem 
into fragments, or by repeating phrases until the form of 
the lyric is lost. Schubert achieved this by the use of every 
device known to his time, as regards freedom of harmony, 
modulation and rhythm, their use being regulated by 
perhaps the greatest genius for pure melody which has 
ever been known. We see the same process at work, 
though less distinctly, in the songs of Schumann, but 
very clearly in those of Brahms, with whom an infinitely 
greater power of self-criticism took the place of Schubert’s 
wonderfully spontaneous melody. Whatever form it 
took, the purely musical element was always strong 
enough in these compositions to prevent the music sink¬ 
ing to a merely subordinate position while they gave to 
the words their due, and the result was an extraordinarily 


happy blend of words with music, which has hardly been 
equalled in any other species of art in which both words 
and music have a part. 

In modern German song, of which Richard Strauss, 
Hugo Wolf, and Max Reger may be taken as represen¬ 
tative, this principle seems no less strong. With all 
the resources of sound,which such composers bring to 
composition, it is remarkable that nothing is allowed 
to interfere with the continuity of the poem. Repe¬ 
tition of words is almost disused, and their feeling 
for the accent in the poem is acute. While every 
one will allow to them these merits, not every 
one will grant to them the positive sense of 
musical beauty, which is the other party to the agree¬ 
ment. Of Strauss's idiosyncrasies it is not necessary to 
speak here. It is, after all, by his orchestral music that he 
must be judged primarily, but since Wolf’s career is ended 
it appears that his songs were his most important contri¬ 
bution to music, and up to the present the same may be 
said of Reger. If Wolf carried the art of modulation to 
its extreme limits, then Reger in going further has dis¬ 
pensed with key altogether. Obviously it is impossible to 
modulate unless some key is established as a starting- 
point, but in some of his songs, although for no very clear 
reason he gives them a key signature, the music never 
from the first chord till the last bears any definite relation 
to one key. Schubert experimented in this direction. A 
very simple case is his “ Meeresstille,” which, except that 
it begins and ends on a chord of C major, has no definite 
key system, but moves on from chord to chord to accom¬ 
pany the free vocal melody. A more extended case is his 
“ Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” a song which, starting from 
the note C, passes by a series of sequences at once through 
a number of unrelated keys, summing up with passages 
which make the ending quite clearly in C minor. This 
might form an interesting comparison with Reger’s 
Praludium, beginning: 

Sturm, wie lieb ich dich 

Wilden Gesellen, 

the wildest song in this respect which Mr. Sharpe sang" 
It illustrates the fact, which nowadays is becoming some¬ 
what of a truism, that there is no combination or succes¬ 
sion of sounds in the musical gamut which cannot be 
included in the resources of music. Its effect is that of 
powerful vocal declamation against a background of 
utterly chaotic musical sound. Only taken in conjunction 
with other songs is it recognisable as the work of a musi¬ 
cian and not that of a madman. Songs such as “ Herzen- 
stausch ” and “ Beim Schneewetter ” show Reger dealing 
with the other end of the long range of musical expression, 
a simple melody richly, but perfectly intelligibly har¬ 
monised by the piano accompaniment. Now, in “ Der 
Himmel hat eine Thrane geweint’’ and “ Haienaacht ” 
and others, we find the same sort of freedom which is 
illustrated in the songs of Schubert above mentioned, 
though carried rather further; an intentional vagueness 
of key occasioned by the rapid though smooth passage 
from one key to another. Thus far he is easily judged ; 
every change of key or unconventional progiession ot 
harmony is justified where it enables him, as in Schubert’s 
“ Meeresstille,” to gain a more beautiful or expressive 
melodic outline than the simple progression could give. 
Often it does this; “Der Himmel hat eine Thane 
geweint,” for instance, leaves a sense of complete melody 
roaming freely, yet centring round the key of E major. 
But there are cases—the little “Sehnsucht” seemed to be 
one—where although the actual amount of this unconven¬ 
tional movement may be less, one is tempted to ask, is it 
worth while ? There is a feeling that he must ha\e been 
at some trouble to find a succession of notes which should 
set the harmony master at defiance, and that his tune 
would have been better, and his song would have made a 
surer appeal without such devices. With the “Praludium ” 
there is no such feeling. Good or bad, it must have been 
conceived as a whole to have been written at all. It is, 
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in fact, a genuine thought, a piece of sound which no one 
could have dared to put on paper unless he had first heard 
it inwardly. If there is any such thing as positive ugli¬ 
ness where only the sounds of the chromatic scale are 
employed, it comes within that category; but if the 
defence that he meant it to be ugly and that if he had 
wanted to write something beautiful he could have done 
so can be granted to an artist, Reger certainly has a right 
to that defence, in view of his other songs of which speci¬ 
mens have been named. Another case of his use of the 
extreme possibilities of musical sound to produce his effect 
is the song with which Mr. Sharpe began his recital, 
“ Merkspruch.” Here again the spontaneity of the method 
of writing cannot be doubted, and the effect of the violent 
dissonances is indisputable. Reger must be acknowledged 
to have the whole range of musical sound at his command, 
and it must further be granted that he uses it with dis¬ 
cretion; he does not merely like a child play with his 
latest acquired toys of dissonance. Is he then a great 
song-writer ? Judged by the standards of to-day he 
certainly is, but there used to be and still is a quality in 
the greatest art, which is somewhat overlooked now. The 
old prophet struck water from the rock, the modem 
engineer conveys it by an elaborate series of aqueducts 
and reservoirs; and from the parched and dry harmonies 
of tonic and dominant the old masters caused a stream of 
melody to flow which even now refreshes the weary. The 
musical engineering of to-day is very fine, but where is 
the miracle ? 

H.C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MODERN PICTURE-MARKET 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Layard invites me •• or any one else” to undertake and 
develop the scheme he has proposed. If any one else who has more 
weight and more status than I have will come along and take up the 
work it would be expedient that I should retire, in spite of my ex¬ 
pressed willingness to help with clerical work. I have positively no 
leisure to spare. Nevertheless, rather than suffer the scheme to be 
stillborn, and as, after all, the article which set it afoot was my own, 
I will stand by. But it must not be one's responsibility alone. 
Would not the first step be a meeting at some room in town when 
next Mr. Layard is in London ? His warm supporters might also be 
induced to attend. We could then put the affair upon a proper basis 
—a thing we could never do at the expense of your correspondence 
columns. 

A word as to your contributor who somewhat disingenuously sug¬ 
gests that my contention of a depressed picture-market is a “ mare’s 
nest.” He says that thirty pictures have been sold at the Institute 
in the first fortnight, and thirty at the R.B.A. in the first week. So 
far from this exposing the “ fallacy " I should regard it as strong 
evidence on my side. Sixty pictures and a population of six mi lions I 
in the richest art-centre in the world, where thousands of pounds are 
spent daily on pure luxuries 1 The first week or two, it is well known, 
have practically all the sales in a gallery. After that period 
it is a question of gate-money. These sixty pictures do not form a 
very large proportion of, say, the six hundred works at both places 
(this computation includes a guess at the Institute total) not to men¬ 
tion the crowds of “crowded out.” 

The matter of the Scottish Modern Arts Association is, of course, 
delightful reading; but that is something to come, and may be re¬ 
regarded as an alleviation of a deplorable state of things. 


74 Pellatt Grove, 

Wood Green, W. 


F. C. Tilnby. 


To tht Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n my letter of last week I ventured to lay it down that “ the 
artist must be content at first to sell his pictures for what they will 
fetch, not for what in his opinion they are worth . . . and the time 
will probably come when he will find that the money he gets is more, 
much more, than his work is worth.” 

I am therefore the more delighted and surprised that there is at 
least one distinguished artist who is now acting up to that principle, 
and is offering his highly individual work at public auction, without 
reserve. I know nothing of Mr. Wynford Dewhurst personally, and 
before this appears in print his second annual sale will have taken 
.place at Willis’s Rooms, so that there can be no suspicion that this 
Is an artfully contrived advertisement. But he knows that sooner or 
later his work, from the commercial point of view, is bound to rest 


upon the firm basis of public opinion as expressed under the hammer 
and he prefers that this expression shall come sooner than later, 
assured that thereby the proper relationship between it and the public 
will be established during his lifetime. 

That is good sense. That is good business. That leaves him free 
from the shackles which stultify the work of “ successful ” artists 
who are in league with men of commerce. And I, for one, shall 
watch the result of his bold bid for proper recognition with eager 
interest, knowing that if the world wants his work it will say so in the 
unmistakable language of pounds, shillings, and pence, and that if it 
does not he had much better, if be wants to make a living, throw 
aside his brush and take to doing something that the world will pay 
him for. 

G. S. Layard. 

November 13. _ 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —For sure, all your readers who are possessed of the sporting 
instinct and who are not artists will welcome Mr. Layard's suggestion : 
for myself, I simply acclaim it. 

Though I have not the advantage of a large or very commodious 
house, the long walls of ray bed-sitting room are nothing if not chaste 
—nude though they be. This I say for the benefit of the young 
artist, who would, I am sure, welcome so fair an opportunity of 
arranging his own scheme of decoration. I would allow him entire 
freedom in the matter, and if obligation be considered, it is I who 
would be eternally under the same to him. 

As to my prospective buying friends, they are numerous (and costly 
to me), and I have not the slightest doubt that Jones (whom your 
readers would best identify by his striking resemblance to Mr. Weevle 
of “Bleak House” fame) would bay almost anything I deigned to 
exhibit—always, of course, provided the young artist remembers 
“ everything is worth the money that can be got for it,” and no 
more. 

What more can I say ? Only that I am thinking ot writing to 
Messrs. Maple and Broadwood with a view to extending this admir¬ 
able method of sale. The Times does for me all I require (and more ?) 
in the way of books. 

Trusting this generous offer will meet with a like response. 

M. P. 


THE NEW ART CRITICISM 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir, — I once called your attention to the fact that as a rule the ad¬ 
herents of what is known as the Impressionist School of art are also the 
adherents of Browning, this being perhaps natural, because both artists 
and poets of these types produce much that is inexplicable anyhow, 
and much that is explicable in many different ways. The subject is 
not available for logical argument, because in poetry, or art, or magic, 
what is not easily understood, or what is not comprehended at all, is 
usually set down as above the horizon of the observer by whomso¬ 
ever is responsible for the poem, or picture, or conjuring trick. But 
while impressionist pictures and poems and even novels A la Meredith, 
all of which being more or less creations of fancy, may properly be 
receptacles for personal illusions and vagaries—while these do not 
surprise me, I must say I am overwhelmed with astonishment when 
I note that this same impressionism is making its way into art criti¬ 
cism itself, and actually into the columns of the Academy, whose very 
name ought to act on the Impressionists as holy water uponthedevil. 
For Mr. Robert Ross has founded a new school of criticism, that is, 
if he is to be taken seriously ; and if not, then he owes to the public 
a volume to explain his jokes. Are we to understand that his critiques 
are intended as skeletons which readers must clothe with flesh, as the 
public are expected to complete a Whistler etching, or are we to 
understand that Art is so trivial a thing, that its most sacred prin¬ 
ciples, hallowed by centuries of reverent recognition and tradition, 
and sanctified by the approval and labour of a muster-roll of great 
men extending back more than two thousand years, are to be set up 
as Aunt Sallies to be shied at by articles of flippant irony whenever 
opportunity arises ? If a negative is to be given to these questions, 
then what is the meaning ot his article, ” The Eclectic at Large,” 
and particularly of the last section of it, in which are implied the most 
amazing principles that ever emanated from the pen of a critic. Pro¬ 
fessor Holmes, who has also a critical article in the Academy of 
November 3, is perfectly clear. He makes no bones of things. He 
points out that Mr. Clausen, while an admirer of the Impressionists, 
is "just to Raphael " (and Ingres). This is evidently not intended 
for irony, notwithstanding that Professor Clausen apparently " doubts 
the practical usefulness of any rules of design.’’ (What are we coming 
to ?) But Professor Holmes usually explains what he means, which 
is an advantage he has over Mr. Ross, who seems to cry : *• God save 
the hundred standards of modern landscape painting, and let whoso 
will be ‘ just to Raphael.' ” Let us hang a veil over the Sistine 
Madonna and paste thereon a view of a mist at Battersea Bridge by 
Whistler. 

Man in the Street. 


PARACLETE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your Reviewer, dealing with Mr. Howard's " Savonarola,” 
remarks: 

“ It is a small point—but surely ' Paraclete ’ s wrongly applied to 
the Seemed Person of the Trinity ? ” 
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Some people think small points are of importance. Mr. Howard 
probably took his theology from the Bible—a wise course surely— 
where we read (1 John ii. 1): We have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous." Paraclete is here rendered ‘‘advocate," 
in other passages “comforter,” but apart from various renderings 
the fact remains that the second Person in the Holy Trinity is a 
Paraclete. 

Fred. G. Ackerley. 

November 13. 


A MISPRINT 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The following misprint may divert some of your readers. 
Mr. Swinburne in his memoir of William Collins (Ward’s “ English 
Poets”) said, to point the contrast between Collins and Gray : "The 
muse gave birth to Collins: she did but give suck to Gray." In 
Chambers’s “ Cyclopaedia of English Literature," vol, ii. p. 368, I 
found the sentence thus : " Collins had and Gray had not, the gift of 
lyric song. . . . ‘ The muse gave verse to Collins : she did but give 
luck to Gray.’ ” For fatuity this would be hard to beat. 

C. R. Stone. 


"LOVE IN LONDON ’’ 

To the Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir, —Your Reviewer speaks so very favourably of this book of 
mine in the greater part of his notice that 1 feel it may seem a little 
ungracious in me to want to question his last three lines, which prac¬ 
tically nullify all he has said before. I am not such an ass as to resent 
any opinion, but he raises a point that rather interests me. He ob¬ 
serves that my writing “ is a little lacking in originality,” because my 
view of things " is not shaped by any one attitude towards life.” I 
quite see that this might be sound criticism of a book of social treatises 
or personal essays, but in short stories one deals with characters whose 
attitudes towards life are various, and the author is concerned to pre¬ 
sent not his own outlook but theirs. Had I introduced into every 
story an insistence on my own attitude towards life I think your Re¬ 
viewer would have found the effect monotonous, have complained of 
my limited range, my lack of dramatic detachment, the lack of insight 
that rendered me incapable of presenting any character who was not 
modelled on myself and endowed with my own views and opinions. I 
expect he would even have considered it very bad art on my part to 
be continually obtruding my own private attitude where it was not 
wanted. Surely a writer of fiction is not lacking in originality 
because he looks out on life from more than one window ? 

I hope this does not read like ill-natured quibbling, for I am not 
writing in that stupid spirit, but simply because I am interested and 
rather puzzled. Whether I am lacking in originality or not is beside 
the argument ; it is a fact, one way or the other, over which neither 
your Reviewer nor I have any control ; but I should like to console 
myself with the benefit of the doubt. Hasn’t Shakespeare more than 
one attitude towards life, and is he therefore lacking in originality ? 
Of course, I am not comparable to Shakespeare, but until now I have 
always regarded that as my misfortune. 

A. St. John Adcock. 

[Our Reviewer writes : I feel sure that you could not spare me the 
space to explain to Mr. Adcock my views upon attitude and originality ; 
upon the creative instinct and how it is inspired differently at different 
times, and upon other interesting points. But I should like to point 
out that the expression ” shaped by any one attitude towards life” is 
not synonymous with " introduce an insistence upon my own attitude," 
still less so with “ continually obtruding my own private attitude ” or 
with “ looking out on life from one window.”] 


MALVERN HILL FUNICULAR RAILWAY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A s an “ Old Malvernian ” I beg leave to thank your " Spec¬ 
tator ” for protesting against ruining Malvern Hills, celebrated by 
Macaulay, by Piers Plowman, and by the "Thersytes,” for whom 
Muiciber promised to make arms unbreakable, even by a fall of the 
glorious " Camp.” 

H. H. Johnson. 


PISCIS IN ULMO 
To tie Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The mixed metaphor of Sir William Hart Dyke’s which you 
quote from the C ornhill in your number of October 27 is surely allow¬ 
able. When the flood-gates of innovation are opened, where would 
you expect fish, large or small, to be found ? Of course, Sir William 
was thinking of that other inundation mentioned by Horace, Odes, 
Bk. i. 2. When : 

Fiscium et summa genus haesit ulmo 
Nota quae sedes fuerat columbis. 

Evidently if classical quotations are now unknown in the House of 
Commons, classical allusions are not unknown. 

G. G. Atkinson. 

November 6, 1906. 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Professor Skeat seems to think I evaded his question as to 
whether I would rather spell sung songue, etc. If I did I assure him 
it was only because, to quote his words, I thought it "all nonsense.” 
I wouldnot spell sung songue, or rung rongue, or swum sworn, or lung longue ; 
I don’t wish to reform spelling. But though inquire and enquire are 
different forms of one word, I should, if reading or repeating either 
form, hope to indicate which. In the same way I should hope to in¬ 
dicate the spelling of tongue: without however approximating it to 
the singular, if there is one, of tongs. These hopes, of course, refer 
principally to speaking in a large room, where it is necessary to speak 
clearly and avoid slipshod colloquial ways. How the 0 got into 
tongue, either according to my supposition or Professor Skeat's convic¬ 
tion, hardly matters ; the point is that it is there, and by honourable 
employment has gained a value. No letters, however correct etymo¬ 
logically, have their full value except through use ; and even the un¬ 
successful manufactured languages might become worthy instruments 
of expression if they could only be the mother-tongues of literary 
geniuses. Present-day orthography has acquired its excellence through 
excellent application. 

I do not know Miss Soames's “Introduction to Phonetics,” but 
should like to know whether or not the seventy-one spellings of the 
three vowel-sounds which Professor Skeat alludes to are all repre¬ 
sented without other sound-signs than those employed in standard 
English ; that is, by the unaided letters of our alphabet ; but anyway 
the illustration does not affect my argument that with our present 
system of sound-signs a truly phonetic spelling cannot be attained. 
Either speech must be crippled to bring it within the bounds of ortho¬ 
graphy, or some latitude must be allowed to the individual who ren¬ 
ders in speech the written word. So why attempt what must be 
either stultifying or impossible; allusive and indicative signs are 
surely better than so-called phonetic spelling which is not perfect. 

Mr. Sandbach, in his lectures on “ The Sounds of Modern 
English,” delivered at Cambridge, after writing the words “ phonetic¬ 
ally " with letters and symbols, had occasionally to explain the more 
subtle distinctions by description and example; for as in different 
languages the same consonant (I say consonant because there is more 
analogy between the consonants of languages than their vowels) may 
be formed in a different part of the mouth, thus making a degree of 
that variation which in its total constitutes the foreign accent, so in 
one language almost identical sounds, like the hard c and A, may be 
differentiated. In beautiful speech the distinction between such 
sounds is not inaudible, though it is hardly noticeable. An accumu¬ 
lation of slightly mispronounced letters would thrust itself upon the 
ear. 

Most people who have any feeling at all for words will find in read¬ 
ing Mr. Drummond's amusing letters that their pronunciation (or 
their mental pronunciation, for I hope everybody allows that in read¬ 
ing to oneself one both pronounces and hears mentally) is affected. 
Famous is contracted to famus, become to becum, would to wud (!); whilst 
with delightful inconsistency spellers becomes spellcrz and spelling 
speling. Acknowledging some difference between hard rand ch we get 
diabolic and shock in all their homely familiarity ; honey also retains the 
purity of its standard form (would Professor Skeat pronounce it as if 
written hunny ?), whilst own and blown take on a certain vernacular of 
oan and no an. Weary we are told is pronounced, and therefore I sup¬ 
pose written, weery 1 Shade of Mr. William Sharp, where would 
these idol-breakers banish the "inward music,” the imaginative 
power of words ? 

The spelling arrived at by Mr. Drummond is a vehicle for humour, 
but for nothing else. It is not even science. And science is only the 
second stage of knowledge; beyond it, says Plotinus, is the third 
stage, illumination. It is this third stage which both in speech and 
literature informs true word-artists, who are the only legitimate 
reformers of language. They effect their reformation very simply; 
by influence, not by dogma. 

Gladys Jones. 


“ SPELLING GONE MAD ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— So long az we can hav letterz from Professor Skeat az the 
wun in yeur last isne, Mr. Wallis iz at liberty to designate “ simpli¬ 
fied speling" az ” speling gon mad." It iz wunderful to lern how 
“ simplified speling’’ wud not becum “ simplified speling " but wud 
be “ speling gon mad,” becauz ov it being thrust upon the reeding 
and riting wurld, the method turnz the simplified speling into 
“ madness ”; so that, according to Mr. Wallis’s lojic, it iz not now 
mad, only it may becum so ; and even shud the prezent formz evolv 
themselvz into thesujested simplified speling, it wil be “ wel and good." 
Mr. Wallis unwittingly aquits hiz victim ov]the ugly charj ov mad-' 
ness. " It iz not mad, Most Noble Mr. Wallis, but it speeks forth the 
wurdz ov truth and soberness." Not only iz it not mad, but Mr. 
Wallin pictures it az being “ beutiful ” in the eyes ov anuther jenera¬ 
sh on. If Mr. Wallis can thus bespeek a welcum for simplified 
speling and giv it hiz blessing, we imajin hiz bark iz wars than hiz 

Mr. Wallis iz not happy in his defens ov the " groth u argument. 
I askt him if the wurdz grew, and how they grew! whether the 
human element woz not the cheef factor, and the only reply he gi vz iz 
a reluctant confeahon that compozitorz and utherz modify speling, 
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and that an organizm iz influenst by environment. Just so. If “ cora- 
pozitorz and utherz," why not President Roosevelt, Mr. Carnegie, 
Professor Skeat, Dr. Murray, and “ utherz ” ? 

Standard speling iz thespeling ov the day ; ludicrus speling iz an 
arbitrary or ignorant departure from that standard. Chaucer'z speling 
woz not ludicrus, and iz not so now." The •• speling ov the day " iz 
Mr. Wallis’s idol, ever mindful ov whot acompozitor may bring forth 
to improov (?) the " standard." Professor Skeat must not offer any 
more "arbitrary and ignorant departures " from the standard 
speling to the British Academy, nor publish pamflets; nor must Pre¬ 
sident Roosevelt decree that three hundred wurd-formz be the 
"standard” formz in government offises; and the "Simplified 
Speling Board ” must dezist concocting departurz from the ‘' speling 
ov the day " 1 

Mr. Wallis propounds the stranje propozishon that thots cannot be 
adequately exprest to the eye in fonetic orthografy. Then we may 
afirm, with sertain exsepshonz, that the thots and aspirashonz ov 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, German, Welsh, and fonografic riterz ar not 
adequately exprest to the eye. Iz this so, or iz it not ? We ar driven 
to this pas: that the present English orthografy iz the only fitting 
medium for the reprezentashon ov a riterz thots. Iz it possibl to 
imajin anything more absurd ? 

Wil Mr. F. W. T. Lange pleez say whot stronger proofs ar required 
for fonetic speling to sucseed ? Can he confute any ov the facts or 
proofs proferd ? 

Az I hav already cited many authoritiez hoo wer familiar with 
more than Latin or Greek roots yet cud not spel correctly, so it doez 
not help Mr. Lange'z contenshon very much to sujest the lerning ov 
" roots." Further, he shud no that the majority ov wurdz in use ar 
neither ov Latin nor Greek orijin ; thoze which ar wil be litl if any 
chanjed by the adopshon ov fonetic speling. 

If fonetic speling wil not aford any training for the mind, does Mr. 
Lange meen to sujest that the present speling woz deliberately devized 
for that purpos ? Why shud fonetics feed the mind ? No alfabet woz 
ever constructed for such a purpos, any more than the numeralz wer, 
and they hav a fixt value. Why not say to a hungry man ; " Yeu must 
not eet food ; grind yeur teeth. This wil apeez your hunger. It iz 
the ‘grinding,’ not the food, which strengthens yeur body." A riter 
in La Mercute de Franco haz a diferent idea to Mr. Lange. He sayz : 
“ Luverz ov fonetic speling hoo ar endevoring to reform our speling 
hav a totally incorrect consepshon ov the value ov a ritten langwije. 
To reform speling in the way they sujest wud not only be destroying 
tradishon but wud cauz serious injury to the brain." I shal not doo Mr. 
Lange the injustis by thinking he wud pen such silly stuf, but the idea 
in the French riter'z mind presupozes that fonetic speling doez 
exersize the brain, to the point ov injury. Mr. Lange contends con¬ 
trariwise. Hoo iz correct ? 

Why shud we consern ourselvz about whot uther jenerashonz may 
doo with our present speling ? If they want to reed books printed in 
the speling now current they wil be obtainabl, just az Professor Skeat, 
Professor Furnivall and utherz hav provided us with reproducshonz 
ov Chaucer’z and Shakespear’z orijinalz. Which doez Mr. Lange 
reed—the reprints or the current isuez ? If Mr. Lange objects to any 
tinkering with the ritten form ov our langwaje, iz he in favor ov per- 
miting the spoken and j ritten to get wider and wider apart ? W hot 
then, wud be the use ov ritten speech ? To represent itself ? 

The uther day I woz told ov a scoolmaster, a most able man, hoo 
coud not rite a leter or haaf a duzen linez without the dicshonary 
being by hiz side. Hiz exersize book at collej iz rememberd unto this 
day, altho it iz neerly thirty yeerz ago. 

H. Drummond. 

Hetton-le-Hole. 


To the Editor 0/ The Academy 

Sir,—I suppose that J. B. Wallis (I wil not say plain J. B. Wallis 
lest I should be misdeemd to wish to imply disrespect, which I do 
not entertain. I simply regard “ Mr." as a title without meaning— 
the perhaps least offensiv of a family of titles which in the aggregate 
is grossly offensiv; whose existence warrants, and indeed challenges, 
the constant protest of intelligence and sincerity) wil not forgiv me 
for having referd to him as grannie—tho he may fortify himself 
within Castle Indifference. This is properly his affair since he has 
chosen to range himself in this connection with the species grannie. 
His retort, " You'r anuther,” raises a question of sum interest 
respecting the proper sfere and warrant of ridicule in debate. I sub¬ 
mit that the attitude adopted by by him in the erlier correspondence 
invited and merited the thrust of ridicule. 

Care in composition and the elision of verbiage would hav obviated 
the perpetration of such a sentence as " Mr. Drummond will soon be 
quite unable to read current English if he persists much longer in the 
way he is taking." That sentence wel illustrates J. B. Wallis's in¬ 
ability to rite English, besides indicating his mental habit of confusing 
the terms of ideas which require separate formulation. Briefly, he 
fails to distinguish betwixt things which differ. For instance, he 
speaks of “our own orthodox spelling " as the "natural ancestor” 
of the spelling of the future, and suggests the wisdom of letting the 
reform movement take its “natural course.” “ It is but an analogy," 
however—with a very practical limitation. 

The mudhovel, the flint-hed and the coracle of primitiv man may 
be described by those whose breth is analogy, as the natural ancestors 
of modern structures and implements of industry and commerce ; but 
this description does not conceal the fact that (however the ideas con¬ 
cerning bilding—and mecanical—construction and concerning the 


conduct of industrial and commercial processes involv and embrace 
acontinuus dependence of part upon part—a near analogy to growth) 
yet in plain English the houses, and engins and ships and machinery 
ar made, and do not grow at all in any proper sense of that term. 
" The natural course ” of a bilding left without architect or crafts¬ 
men would be to crumble into decay and ruin; “in the ordinary 
way ' ’ the evolution of machinery without engineer or mecanics would 
be its conversion into rusty scrapmetal. And without the services of 
the fonetician the “growth ’’ of spelling is a mischievus absurdity. 

A story is told of a popular preacher who, upon his appointment 
to a new church, deliverd the same sermon upon several successiv 
Sundays. Being remonstrated with for having taken such an od course 
he (replied “ I hav plenty of uther sermons, but I hav not yet seen 
the teaching of this one put into practice.” I am reminded of the 
story by the reference of F. W. T. Lange to the expression ” for tui- 
sional purposes only." Much may be said of the value of fonetic 
spelling after that idea has been properly noted and assimilated. The 
paragraf in which this reference occurs contains several statements of 
a speculativ nature. Thus it is asserted that a child wil lern orthodox 
spelling more quickly and intelligibly by means of receiving a little 
knowledge of Latin and Greek roots than by first receiving any 
amount of instruction in fonetics. But the assurance does not assure, 
since the statement breaks down under the test of experience. The 
markt success of the fonetic method of teaching the art of reading 
overall ordinary methods including that under consideration, definitly 
places the question beyond controversy. 

Tho English contains many words of Latin or Greek extraction, it 
does not consist holely or even chiefly of these elements. And the 
most commonplace words, the words which first meet the Ierner and 
the spelling of which is most illogical and intrinsically the most diffi¬ 
cult of acquirement, ar not as a rule of Latin or Greek derivation, but 
ar more frequently related to Anglo-Saxon ; from which circumstance 
wil appear the futility of teaching Latin or Greek roots. 

When we see the statement that the sience of fonetics is not a 
training of the mind like (say) mathematics, we may reasonably ask 
whether the author of the statement has made a practical acquaint¬ 
ance with that sience. As a matter of fact it is strongly claimd for 
the study of fonetics that it tends to develop the coordinativ faculty 
of the mind by bringing into agreement the impressions of eye and 
ear, and of thus, apart from any extrinsic value, constituting an ex¬ 
ceedingly important training for the mind. 

The child who is taught that see-oh-double-you spels cow has its 
faculty of perception and coordination set at defiance. When the 
slender analogy which subsists between words of that order as now, 
how, vow is broken by the spelling of low, snow, show, flow, and the 
ambiguus row, sow, bow ; with scores and hundreds of examples in the 
commonest words the child perforce abandons the attemt to logically 
master the art of spelling; and resorts to the practice of lerning by 
rote. Education then ceases and cramming begins. 

This is not a fanciful picture either of the spelffng itself (see the 
letter of Walter W. Skeat, p. 450) or of the injurius effect upon the 
development of intelligence and upon education generally. 

The question is an eminently practical one, and educationists who 
recognize that " the mere ability to read or rite is not an education in 
itself,"—tho that stage is under existing conditions too generally 
where elementary education ends, cannot afford to oppose a reform of 
undouted potentiality for useful service. 

T. Talbot Lodge. 

November 4. _ 


THE SUEZ CANAL 

Dr. A. J. Butler writes to point out that in his letter on this subject 
to the Academy of November 10 Heliopolis, in line 11, isamisprint for 
Heroopo/is. 
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Simpkm, Marshall, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Bibliography, index, and three appendices: (1) The Twelve Articles of 
the German Peasantry: (2) Ctomwell on Toleration ; (3) Whinstanley’s 
Laws for a Free Commonwealth.] 

The Quiver. Annual volume 1906. 104x74. Pp. 1199. Cassell, 7s. 6d. 

Frankau, Gilbert. The X Y Z of Bridge. Illustrated by Lance Thackeray. 
7 x 10. Pp. 47. King, is. 

[Intended to be humorous. The verse is not worthy of the illustrations.] 

The Pocket Thomas Hardy. Being selections from the Wessex novels and 
poems of Thomas Hardy, made by Alfred H. Hyatt. 54x34. Pp. 312. 
chatto & Windus, as. net. 

“Neera.” The Soul of an Artist. Translated from the Italian by 
E. L. Murison, with an introduction by L. D. Ventura. 8x 54. Pp. 126. 
San Francisco and New York: Paul Elder, n.p. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. Old-fashioned Flowers and other open-air essays. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. With illustrations by G. S. Elgood. 
74x6. Pp.vii.115. Allen.3s.6d.net. 

[Uniform, or very nearly so, with the recently published edition of the 
same author's ” My Dog.’’] 

ORIENTAL. 

The Shithnama of Firdausi. Done into English by Arthur George Warner 
and Edmond Warner. Vol. ii. 84x6. Pp. x, 428. Kegan Paul. 
Trtibner’s Oriental Series, 10s. 6d. net. 

[The first volume was published in December last.] 

Vier philosophische Texte des Mahdbharatam — Sanatsujftta - Parvan— 
BhagavadgltA — Mokshadharma—Anugltft. In Gemeinschaft mit Dr. 
Otto Strauss aus dem Sankrit ttbersetzt von Dr. Paul Essen. 9 X 54. 
Pp. viii, 1010. Leipzig : Brockhaus, m.aa. and m.24.50. 

POETRY. 

Tietkens, Ernest A. Star Rays. 74 x s 4 - P P- 3 5 6 - KeganPaul.as.6d.net. 

[Thoughtful and earnest poems, religious in tone, though the author 
disdains the churches. But his verse is too pedestrian and bald to be 
entitled to the name of poetry, and his frequent use of anapaestic 
measures is unsuited to his subjects. ] 

Hacon, Henry. John Packhamess: an idyll of the field and factory. 
74 X 4 1 Pp- 55 -, X-egaa Paul , 2S - “• . . . . . 

[T he story, in blank verse, of a rich young man who worked as a band 
in a factory, strove to influence his fellows towards good and married 
the sister of one of them. Dedicated to ’• Our British Workmen."] 

POLITICAL. 

Ashley, Percy. Local and Central Government. 9x6. Pp. 396. Murray, 
10s. 6d. net. 

[A comparative study of England, France, Prussia, and the United States.] 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

De Goncourt, Edmond. La Faustin. Translated by G. F. Monkshood and 
Ernest Tristan. 7x44. Pp. 250. Gull, C. Ranger. When It Was 
Dark. 7x44. Pp. 427. Greening, is. 6d. net each. 

[Both in "The Lotus Library’’ 1 ] 

Bonchord, Wilson. Poems. Composed in Prison. Second edition. 7x44. 
Pp. 74. Ilford : The Cosmopolitan Publishing Co., is. net. 

[A selection of verse written at intervals in the course of a period of five 
years’ penal servitude.] 
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Dumas, Alexander. The Queen's Necklace. Illustrated, a vols. Pp. 430 
436. The She-Wolves of Machecoul. Illustrated. 2 vols. Pp. 571,580’ 
Each 7^ x 5. Deat, as. 6d. net par vol. 

[Printed trom Americas plates ] 

Sinclair, Upton. King Midas. A Romance. Frontispiece by Charles M. 
Relyea. •]\ x 5$. Pp. 388. Heinemann, 63. 

[Mr. Sinclair's first novel, written when he was twenty-one. He was unable 
to find a publisher for it, and printed it himself under the title, “Spring¬ 
time and Harvest."] 

Thomson, Janies. The Castle of Indolence, and other poems. Pp. 279. 
The Poems of Thomas Love Peacock. Pp. 404. Each 6x4. Routledge, 
is. net each. 

[In "The Muses' Library."] 

The Japanese Fairy Book. Compiled by Yei Theodora Ozaki. Illustrated 
by Kakuzo Fujiyama. 8J x (f. Pp. 296. Constable.3s.6d.net. 

Classic Tales. With an introduction by C. S. Feamside. x 4$. Pp. 497. 
Bell, as. net. 

[la •• The York Library.” Based on a collection of classic tales published 
in "Bohn's Standard Library," in 1882. “Gulliver's Travels” has, 
however, been replaced by " The Castle of Otranto.” The volume now 
contains lohuson's " Rasselas,” Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield,' 
Sterne's " Sentimental Journey," and Walpole's " Castle of Otranto.”] 

Campbell, Lewis. Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. Pp. 316. 
Johnson's Lives of the English Poets. 2 vols. Pp. 478, 493. Eliot. 
George. Silas Marner ; The Lifted Veil; and Brother Jacob. Pp. 297. 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning and The New Atlantis. Pp. 275. 
The Essayes of Michael Lori of Montague. Translated by John Florio. 
Vol. iii. Pp. 440. Each 6} x 4. Frowcie, is. net cacti. 

[In “ The World's Classscs."] 

Swift, Jonathan. Journal to Stella. With the notes of Sir Walter Scott- 
Pp. 449. Hare, A. J. and J. C. Guesses at Truth. Two series in 1 vol. 
Pp. 478. Kirchhoff, Allred. Man and Earth. The Reciprocal Rela¬ 
tions and Influences of Man and his Environment. Translated by 
A. Sonnenschein. Pp. 223. Browne, Sir Thomas. Religio Medici; 
Hydriotaphia ; The Garden of Cyrus ; Christian Morals. With a 
Glossary by W. S. Sonnenschein. Pp. 264. Pauli, Dr. Rheinold, 
Pictures of Old England. Translated by E. C. Ottd. Pp. 387. Boethius's 
Consolation of Philos,phy. Translated by H. R. James. Pp. 205. 
The Dramatic Works of Christopher Marlowe, Pp. 448. Church, Dean. 
Dante, and St. Anselm. Pp. 253. Macaulay's Historical Essays. From 
" The Edinburgh Review.” Pp. 549. Mackenzie, Henry. The Man of 
Feeling, and The Man of the World. Pp. 424. Hunt, Leigh. Stories 
from the Italian Poets. 1.—Dante and Pulci. Pp. 287. Hitopadesa ; or, 
The Book of Good Counsel. Translated from the Sanskrit text by the 
Rev. B. Hale-W*rtbam. Pp. aio. Buliinch, Thomas. The Age of 
Chivalry. Pp. 277. Each 6x4. Routledge, is. net each. 

On " The New Universal Library.”] 

The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Reprinted from the Firs 1 
Folio. Edited by Charlotte Porter sad H. A. Clarke. With an introduc¬ 
tion by John Cburton Collins, la 13 volumes 1 each 7J x 5$. Each 
play paged separately. Harrap, net the set as., l.p. £4 4s. 

XThe text of the First Folio extctly reprinted, •' the only variations being 
the substitution of modern type for the long s, the interchangeable i and 
J, u and v. the occasional y for th, and the abbreviated the Tor them." 
What does not appear in the First Folio is p'aced within brackets. Im¬ 
portant deviations from the text of the Globe edition, which has been 
taken as typical of what Professor Churton Collins calls the Victorian 
text, are noted, with their sources, in fortnotes. The Globe numbering 
of lines is placed at the top of the page; the First Folio numbering 
down the sides. Occasional explanations of obscure words m the 
mhrgins: First Folio words emended, and the authority forthe emenda¬ 
tions in footnotes. Each play and poem has a separate intro luction and 
glossary of words, grammatical usage and pronunciation, and vol. ii. 
contains a biography of Shakespeare. The first twelve volumes have 
each a reproduction of a different portrait or effigy of Shakespeare and 
the thirteenth has a view of the birthplace.J 

The Golden Poets, edited by Oliphant Smeaton. Poems of Coleridge, 
selected and with an lotrodnctioa by Professor Edward Dowden. Pp. 
xlvi, <75. Poems of Sir Waller Sceht, selected and with an Introduction 
byOHphant Smeaton. Pp. lir, 287. Each yfc x Jack Each 2s. 6d. 
net cloth, 3s. 6d. net leather. 

[The first two volumes in the new series of The Golden Poets. The 
appearance and get-up are certainly very attractive. A simple cover 
design by Paul WoodrofTe, portrait frontispiece and ornamental title- 
pages by A. S. Hartrick, and eight illustrations in colour. The intro¬ 
ductions are biographical and critical, and there are notes, glossary and 
index of first lines. Those who like selections with mtrodactions will 
welcome the Golden Poets.] 

Everyman's Library. Shakespeare’s Comedies. Pp. 848. Skakespeare's 
Tragedies. Pp. 98r. Shakespeare's Histories and Poems. Pp. 888. Each 
7 x 4'g. Dent. Each is. ndt doth and as. net leather. (See p. 491.) 

The Works of Mrs. GaskeU. With Introduction by A. W. Ward. In eight 
vols Vol. vi. Sylvia's Lovers, etc. With illustrations. 7f X jJ. Pp. 
xxxi, 540. Smith Elder, 4s. 6d.net. 

[Contains also" An Italian Institution.''] 

Dollinger, John J. I. The First Age of Christianity and the Church. 
Translated by H. N. Oxenbam. Fourth edition. 9x6. Pp. xxv, 448. 
Gibbings, 6s. net. 

SCIENCE!. 

Headley. F. W. Lift and Evolution. 8J x 6. Pp. xri, 272. Duckworth, 
8s. net. 

[A book which has "grown out of lectures delivered to the Halleybury 
National Science Sodety.” Amply illustrated by plates.] 

British Association Meeting m South Africa, 1905. Discussion at Johannes¬ 
burg on the Teaching of Elementary Mechanics. Edited by John 
Perry. 8JX5J. Pp. 74. Macmillan, 2s. net. 


[Contains also a paper by C. E. Ashford on the Teaching of Mechanics 
by Experiment, read at the York meeting, 1906.] 

THEOLOGY. 

Pfleiderer, Otto. Primitive Christianity. Its Writing and Teachings in 
their Historical Connections. Translated by W. Montgomery, and 
edited by the Rev. W. M- Morrison. Vol. i. 9x5#. Pp. 471. Williams 
& Norgate, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Revised and greatly extended. In the " Theological Translation 

Library.”] 

Wsggett, P. N. The Holy Eucharist, with other occasional papers. 8x5$ 
Pp. 263. Murray, 3s. 6d net. 

[The first paper on The Holy Eucharist was printed some years ago for 
private circulation ; fifteen other unpublished papers are included.] 

Driver, the Rev. S. R. The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah. 7^ x 5. Pp, 382. 

Hodder ^Stoughton, 6s. 

[A revised translation, with introductions and short explanations. A large 
part of the volume appeared in The Expositor. 

Burkitt, F. Crawford. The Gospel History and Its Transmission . 8| x 6, 
Pp. 360. Edinburgh : Clark. 6s. net. 

[Ten lectures delivered in the spring of this year at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement in London as the Jowett Lectures for 1906. They were re¬ 
peated, with very little change, for the author's inaugural coarse at 
Cambridge as Norrisian Professor of Divinity.] 

McFadyen, John Edgar. The Prayers of the Bible. 81 x (J- Pp- <88. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 6s net. 

[A collection of prayers from the Old Testament and the New T e sta ment, 
arranged under different headings. Except where it is manifestly wrong, 
the author has used the Authorised Version.] 

Ramsay, W. M. Pauline and Other Studies in Early Christian History. 
q£x 6. Pp. 415. Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 

[Fifteen essays, of which one is entirely new ; the rest consist of revised 
and extended articles which have appeared in different periodicals.] 

Cambridge Patristic Texts, nph iepmoihnm (De Saeerdotio) of St. 'John 
Chrysostom. Edited by J. Arbuthnot Nairn. 7^x5$. Pp. hriii, 19a. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 

[Nearly 200 years ago the Cambridge University Press published a sepa¬ 
rate edition of the " De Saeerdotio." Between that and Dr. Nairn's 
volume there has been no separate edition in England. Introduction, 
critical, exegetical. bibliographical, etc.; text-with footnotes. Appendix 
on the bearing of the Scriptural quotations in the “ De Sweetdotio" oa 
the textual criticism of the New Testament; Indices.] 

Pfleiderer, Oito. Christian Origins. Translated by Daniel A. Huebsch. 
Authorised edition. 7|X5f. Pp. 095. Unwin, 53. net. 

Crosse, Gordon. Authority in the Church of England, yf x 5J. Pp. xi, 
283. Wells Gardner, Darton, 6s. 

[A short account, for laymen, of the constitution of the Church of Eagtand. 
Appendix : the Report on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906.] 

TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Stratilesco, Tereza. From Carpathian to Pindus. Pictures of Roumanian. 
Country Life. With a maps and 63 illustrations. 8j x6$. Pp.«ii, 379. 
Unwin, 15s. net. 

[An account by a Roumanian lady -well known in England of her 
country, which is justly proud of its freedom, and is this year celebrating 
the thirtieth anniversary of its in dr pen dr woe.} 

The Guide to South Africa. Edited annually by A. S. Brown and G. G. 
Brown for the Union-Castle Mail S.S. Co., Ltd. 1906-1907 edition 
7i x 5J. Pp. lxiv, 477. Sampson Low, 2S. 6d. 

Vincent. James Edmund. Highways and Byways in Berkshire. With illus¬ 
trations by Frederick L. Griggs. 8 x 54. Pp. 443. Macmillan, 6s. 

[In the “ Highways and Byways " series.] 

Kennedy, Bart. Wander Pictures. With 8 illustrations by Tattoo Winter. 

8 x ii- Pp. 360. Cassell, 6s. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

Thsab is much in Mr. Orde Ward's small volume of religious essays. 
The Keeper of the Keys (Francis Griffiths), which is distinctly stimu¬ 
lating. The ruling notion throughout is the Hegelian idea of fife and 
progress, the clash of antagonisms transcended in a higher unity. It 
is a law that is capable of almost universal application. Mr. Orde 
Ward s ee« it everywhere, especially in Christianity, that religion of 
antinomies, is the progressing world of thought and action and in the 
life of the individual. To the latter he makes it the trumpet-call of 
action. Opposition and difficulties are a challenge to faith and effort 
They present themselves in order to be overcome. If the method has 
its advantages, h has also its dangers. Among the latter is the 
temptation, which this book does not escape, to strain facts in 
order to bring them under the formula. Another is to imagine 
that in such a formula we possess a key to all the enigmas and 
inequalities of life. While we do not accuse the writer of being 
under this delusion, we cannot help remarking that such is the ten¬ 
dency of the book, a tendency which is more or less shared by all 
short essays of the kind which touch upon so many problems that 
they cannot probe to the bottom. The result is that 4hu book, 
though written -with force and fire, contains, as a whale, ns solid 
thinking or renfly practical swggestions, while passages are not 
infrequent which might be described as “ glorified clap-trap." 
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The Pig Book 


Now, the finest of amusements. 

For little and for big 
la to (tt a brand new Ptg 
Book, 

And draw a Blindfold Pic 


For It's Pig Book In the Draw. 
Inc-room, 

M’s Pic Book In the train. 
It'i Pic Book In the nursery. 
And Pic Book on the brain I 



THE PIG BOOK PARTY. 
Reproduced from Thomas Majhmk’sFrfl'page Picture 
In “THE GENTLEWOMAN.” 

POURQUOI ? 

pig Iub its day fmea as a do?), and as there are many 
dog hanks, why ant a Pig Book ? We hasten to explain that a 
Pig Book ts a hook haring reference to Pigs. We give it this title 
because it sounds more po li t e than “Pigs I hare met” As most 
people diasr jast as well with their eyes dosed as open, the inflexible 
rule of the Pig Book is that the artist shall close his or her eyes, 
draw a pig on one of the pages, and lift the pencil before putting in 
(or out, as the case may be) the eye of the Pig. The artist then 
■signs tn order to flx the TespwBttshty. 

Some people can draw a pig and most people think they can. 

The line at the head of the title-page it for the me of the owner, 
so that the page may read, " Mrs. Porkiagton’s Pig Book,'' or 
“ Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,” so to speak, as the case may be. 

A PIGGE. 

EACH PAGE CONTAINS HUMOROUS SKETCHES OF 
PIOS, AND 15 EMBELLISHED WITH APPRO¬ 
PRIATE LITERARY QUOTATIONS FROM 
HOMER TO “GORDON ORAHAM.” 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 

Dm But, Brighten, and»wt Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Pwuui Kiaturks au:— 

The *■ views nf Banks and literary Notes, Ml Resumd of the Principal 
fS Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Solaaee and Art Specially dealt with. 

FuUesI Report, of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correapondsnls 
Everywhere. 


THE SPHERE. 

M. Weekly, 

A literary Letter by C. R. S. appears each Week. Alao lari of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES TOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: (treat New Street. E.C. 


THE PALL MALL QAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 

Tks Evening Paper op the educated Man and his Family. 

Famous for It* brilliant Reviews of outrant Literature* aad without deefet 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Newton Street, Holborn, Lon eon, W.C. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVES. 


ANNUITIES. 


HEAD OFFICE: CITY: 

79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 41 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

‘'Branches: 

Eagle Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 
per cent, of the premiums paid during-the Quinquennium ; being a return of one-and-a-half Premiums. 

The Company’s Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating Class, at very moderate rates. 

Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions. 


BUY AND READ 

The Saturday 
Westminster 

BECAUSE 

It contains all “ F.C.G.'s ” Cartoons of the Week. 

BECAUSE 

of its unique page of “Problems and Prizes.” 


CONNOISSEURS OP COFFEE 

DRINK THE 

WHITE 

DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. 

In making use le— quantity, It being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




BECA USE 

of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. 

BECAUSE 

of its variety of General Articles and Short Stories. 

BECAUSE 

It is the only Weekly Magazine-Review of the 
kind and 

COSTS BUT A PENNY A WEEK. 


Issued by the “ Westminster Gazette” 

SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


PAULS INKS 

ARE UNIQUE! 

Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 

IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING. NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
lor PAUL'S (6d., is., as., and 3s.), or 
send 13 stamps lor sample (any colour), 
and lull particulars. 

PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 


J'rintea for the Proprietors by Bai.lanttnr 6 * Co. Limited, Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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Prick Threepence 


Education 


Books for Sale. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


ST. PAUL S GIRLS' SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 


A N Examination for Two Foundation Scholar¬ 
ships open to girls under 16 years of age, will 
be held at the School on December 12, 13 and 14. 
These Scholarships exempt the holders from pay¬ 
ment of Tuition Fees. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Head Mistress of the School. 


T 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


100 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


Lectures 


21 Cfjrtstmag Course of ILecturea. 


M icrocosm of London, or London in 

Miniature; 104 Coloured Plates by Pugin 
and Rowlandson. Methuen’s Reprint, 1904; 3 
vols., 4to, boards, published at £3 3s. net, for 
37s. 6d.—W alker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


W DUDDELL, Esq,, M Inst. E.E., will 
. deliver a Course of Six Lectures (adapted 
to a Juvenile Auditory) on "Signalling to a 
Distance ; from Primitive Man to Radiotele¬ 
graph v,” commencing on Thursday, December 27, 
1906, at 3 o’clock ; to be continued on December 
29 ; and January i, 3, 5, 8, 1907. Subscription (for 
Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Child¬ 
ren under sixteen, Half a Guinea); to all the 
Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. Tickets may 
now be obtained at the Institution. 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 

GLAISHER'S NEW ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE (124 pp.) 

JUST OUT 

Librarians, Bookbuyers generally and all interested 
in Literature, are invited to apply for above. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 

Remainder and Discodnt Bookseller, 

265 High Holbom, London. 


Books Wanted 


Art 


E ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — Shep¬ 
herd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.— Shepherd’s Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


Typewriting? 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers' Row). 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 

Guide, 1802: Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
rod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


T ypewriting, indexing, proof 

READ ING.—Lady (educated and experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly execnted. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


W ANTED by W. E. Gocldkn, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury : " Willis’s Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral ”; " Kentish Garland, vol. 2; Kentish News¬ 
papers before 1768. 


C RU 1 KSHANK (Georg, or Robert), Any loose Caricatures, 
plain or coloured 

Any Original Drawings or Autograph Letters 
Curry and Rice, published by Day and Son, n d 
Curtius (Prof.) History of Greece, 5 vols, 1873 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 1839 to 1890, or any part 
British Entomology, t6 vols 
Curton (G. N.), Russia in Central Asia 
Persia, 7 vols 

Dampier's Voyagers, 4 vols, 1729, 8vo 
Dance of Death, 2 vols, 1813-16 
Dance of Life, 1817 

Dance (G), Collections of Portraits, 1809-14 
Dancing, Books on, before 1850 
Dancing (Tne) Master, 1670 
Daniel (G), Memo England, 2 vols, 184a 
Daniel (Samuel), Whole Works, 1623 

Daniel's Press, Oxford any Books or Pamphlets printed at 

Danicll’s (W.) Voyages round Great Britain, 8 vols 

DanieH’s African Scenery, large folio, 1808 

Danicll’s Oriental Scenery, 6 vols, large f lio, 1795-1808 

D’ArbUy’s (Madame) Diary, 7 vols, 1843 

Dasent (G.) Popular Tales from the Norse, 1859 

Davies (Sir J.) Noscc Tcipsum, etc., 8vo, 1636 

Davison's Poems, 1621 

Dawkins (W. B.). Cave-Hunting, 1874 

De Bry, Alphabeta et Characteres (about 50 plates of writing, 
etc.) 1596. Or his Travels and voyages. 

Declaration of Rights, a broadside, Dublin, x8xa 

Walter T. Spenoer. 97 New Oxford Bt we t , w,c. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them¬ 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
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For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, EG 
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Stories of the Italian 
Artists from Vasari . 

Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 

? Miss Seeley's ‘volume bus been ‘writfen in the hope ? 

5 of giving an idea of the liveliness of the Renaissance ? 

5 in Italy, and of that exuberant enjoyment of the > 

5 revived art which finds such vivid expression in the 5 
5 pages of Vasari ," the uncontested faiher as he is the S 
5 first of artistic chroniclers. ? 

ORDINARY EDITION—Full gold stamped buckram, gilt tops, 
8 by 5} inches. With 8 full-page Coloured Plates 24 Half-tone 
Plates 7S. 6d. net. 

SPECIAL EDITION—Bound in whole white parchment, printed 
on pure rag paper, deckle edges, 9 by 6$ inches. Contains all the 
Plates of the Cheaper Edition, with4 additional Coloured Plates and 
a Special Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece. 15s. net. 

Bound in vellum, 21s. net. 

The "Binding and Titles in both Editions are Copies of 
XV. and XIII. Century Originals. 


Poetical Works of William Blake. 

Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 

2 vols., demy 8vo. Photogravure Frontispiece, each volume 
cloth, 12s. net; half leather. 15s. net. 

William Blake: A Critical Study. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

A New Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


William Blake. 


Etchings from his Works by WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 
Cheaper Issue, 12s. 6d. net. 

Containing 8 Steel Plates and 2 Lithographs, all India Proofs, 
with Descriptive Text. 


A Christmas Sermon. 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Uniform with 11 Prayers written at Vailima." Large post 8vo, 
half cloth. Is. net; leather, 2s. net. 


The A nnals of Covent Garden 
Theatre, 1732-1897. 

By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 

45 Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE FREEMASONS.” 

Burnt Spices. B y l. s. gibson. 6$. 

•‘A remarkably interesting story, told with strength. ... A work of unmistak¬ 
able ability and originality.”—W orld. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The Tea Planter. By F. E. PENNY. 6s. 

Mrs. Penny has, in our opinion, produced the most finished and artistic work 
that bas.yet appeared over her name.”— Guardian. 

The Man Apart. B y ralph straus. 6s. 

*“The Man Apa»t*is a piece of strong work, on which Mr. Straus is to be 
congratulated.’’— Scotsman. 

To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 6s. 

“A story teeming with incident and colour. . . . While the attractive qualitie s 
of the principal characters intensify the interest. ... A stirring and delightful 
oodk-’*—P all Mall Gazf.ttk. 

CHATTO & WINDUS, 

_ 111 St. M artin's Lane, London, W.C. 
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Demy Svo, with 8 full-page Portraits in Photogravore, 12s. 6d. net. 
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Demy 8vo, ios. 6d. net. 
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_Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WALT WHITMAN. 

A Study of His Life and Work. By BLISS PERRY. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


EDINBU RGH under SIR WALTER SOOTT 

By W. T. FYFE. With an Introduction by It. S. Ralt. 

Demy Svo. ios. 6d. net. 

MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN 
OF THE EAST. 

By MONCURE O. CONWAY. 8vo, fully Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


The NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH 

EMPIRE. 

A Series of Illustrated Ethnograpical Handbooks intended to convey accurate 
information in a popular and readable form. 

Demy Svo, 6s. net each. 

Vnl. I -NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. By Northeofto W. Thomas. 

With 32 full-page Illustrations. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN ROME. 

By RODOLFO LANOIANL Author of *■ New Tales of Old Rome.” 
Royal Svo. Illustrated from about too Drawings and Photographs, 21s. net. 

THE BEST 6s. NO EELS. 

GROWTH. 

By GRAHAM TRAVER8, Author of " Mona Maclean.” 

Tribune. —“A noteworthy book." 

Skrtch. —“ A fine book, strenuous and able.” 

Daily Telegraph. —” Will be read with great interest by those who as a 
rule find Scotch ‘dourness’ a little trying in their fiction, for it is a story of 
considerable power, and written with commenable seriousness. It is a long 
' story, and one which will bear careful reading. Indeed, it is only by reading it 
carefully that it can be enjoyed." 

MR. PERCY WHITE S NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 

THE EIGHT GUESTS. 

By PEROY WHITE. 

Tribune. —“A book that every one should read The preacher will 
find in it material for whole series of sermons; the less worthy, a great fund 
of amusement; those who care for form, some very clever and brisk Writing ; 
those who prefer matter, plenty of excitement ... * The Eight Quests ’ may 
count for the best work Mr. White has yet given ns." 

Birmingham Post.— “Avery clever society novel in Mr. White's best 
style." 

Daily Graphic.— “ Excellent entertainment." 

POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 

GROWTH Graham Travers 

THE EIGHT GUE8T8 Percy White 
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MONTUVET . Alice Smith 

THE OPENED SHUTTERS 

Clara Louise Burnham 
THE MAN IN THE CASE 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 

THE COUNTY ROAD Alice Brown 


A New Book by JOHN FOX, Author of “ The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come," entitled: 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

The proposal recently set on foot to purchase for the 
nation the cottage at Nether Stowey, Somerset, in which 
Coleridge lived from December 1796 to August 1798, is 
meeting with the support it deserves. In this cottage 
Coleridge wrote The Ancient Mariner, Christabel (Part I.), 
the Ode on France, Frost at Midnight, The Nightingale, 
This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison, and others of his finest 
poems, and here he entertained William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Charles Lafflb, Charles Lloyd, John Thelwall, 
Joseph Cottle, Humphry Davy, William Haslitt and 
others. This is the only one of Coleridge’s residences 
that can now be secured for a memorial purpose. 


It is proposed to buy the cottage and vest it with its 
garden in Trustees, who will either hold them for the 
nation or transfer them to the National Trust. The aim 
of the promoters is mainly to preserve the cottage, so far 
as possible, in the state in which it was during the poet’s 
residence, and to replant the orchard-garden : while the 
annex, which was put up after Coleridge’s time, is to be 
taken down to make way for a library for the benefit of 
the village and district. In the cottage itself there will 
be collected a small gallery of portraits of Coleridge and 
his friends, pictures of places associated with him (some 
of them, drawn by distinguished artists, have already been 
received for the purpose), and a few other memorial 
relics. 


LaSt week, through the courtesy of Lord Crewe, a meet¬ 
ing of the promoters of the Scheme was held in a Commit¬ 
tee Room of the House of Lords, under the presidency of 
Professor William Knight, whose name is already honour¬ 
ably connected with the purchase of the Dove Cottage at 
Grasmere. A committee was formed, with Lord Lytton 
as chairman, Professor Knight, Holmleigh, Malvern, as 
honofary secretary, the Rev. William Greswell, Doddington 
Rectory, Bridgwater, as treasurer, and Miss Edith Bur- 
man, 6 Tedworth Gardens, as secretary; the other mem¬ 
bers being Lord Crewe, Mr. James Bryce, Sir Edward Fry, 
Mr. Ernest Coleridge, Canon Rawnsley, Canon Beeching, 
Mr. G. W. Pfothero, and Mr. J. H. Etheringtou Smith. 


A long list of those who have written approving of the 
scheme and agreeing to help it is already in circulation. 
From its two hundred and thirty-six distinguished names 
we can select only a few: Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Avebury, Mr. Balfour, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Carlisle, Lord Court¬ 
ney, Sir Martin Conway, the Principal of Brasenose, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Professor Mackail, Mr. George Meredith, 
Professor Saintsbury, Mr. Swinburne, Sir Edward Tennant, 
and Dr. A. W. Ward. 

Editing and annotating are so often regarded as 
synonymous that the proposal made by Mr. Henry 
Barrett Hinckley of 54 Prospect Street, Northampton, 


$ 1 $ 


Massachusetts, to print a series of notes on Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales without hanging them on to a new 
edition of its text deserves encouragement. The idea that 
every annotator must reprint his author’s text in full as 
an excuse for his notes is about as reasonable as the 
Chinese method of roasting pigs. But it is an idea which 
extensively prevails and it is to Mr. Hinckley’s credit that 
he has broken away from it. 


In the sample notes sent us with his prospectus 
Mr. Hinckley gives some information as to the cult of 
Thomas 4 Becket, discusses anew to what extent Chaucer 
was poking fun at his Prioress for her French of Stratford- 
atte-Bow, and suggests a possible identification of her 
with the contemporary prioress of the Stratford nunnery. 
He collects some instances of the varying meanings in 
which Chaucer uses the word greves, and supports the 
theory that Chaucer believed the Teseide and Filostrato 
to have been written, not by Boccaccio, but by Petrarch. 
Mr. Hinckley asks for subscribers for his notes at two 
dollars a copy. _ 

There is at this moment in London a foreign visitor 
whose person and mission cannot fail to enlist our sym¬ 
pathy and interest. Isaac, Priest of the Samaritans, has 
come to England in order to sell for a price some of the 
most valued possessions of his people. Not the most 
valued; that is the “ Roll of the Law of Moses,” which is 
kept in the Samaritan Synagogue at Nablous, and for 
Which its owners claim an antiquity of almost three thou¬ 
sand years. But the Priest must sell, if he can, a copy of 
this document made one thousand years ago, and a book 
containing the history of the people which was written as 
far back as 1150. The compelling cause is poverty. The 
Samaritans at the present time number only two hundred 
souls. Oppressed by their more powerful neighbours, 
they have come to great straits, and stand in need of a 
considerable sum of money, if their existence as a com¬ 
munity is to be preserved. 11 is hoped that their treasured 
relics may procure them £ 5000. But when, in the history 
of the world, has nationality been brought to such a sorry 
plight ? And as to the Priest, Isaac, to whom these things 
are vitally sacred, it is as though a monarch should be 
forced to pawn his crown. Such a sacrifice Boccaccio’s 
hero made, who must kill his falcon, that his love might 
dine. _ 

Strange are the vicissitudes of books, as of men. While 
the Samaritans are asking a great price for their records, 
some one has unwittingly parted with a Caxton for no 
more than Omar got in exchange for his reputation. We 
should perhaps say, three Caxtons, for there are three 
works bound in one volume. These are ” The Royal Book, 
or Book for a King ” (1488),“ The Book of Good Manners ” 
(1487), and The Doctrinal of Sapience ” (I489). The 
volume has been discovered by Messrs. Hodgson and Co., 
of Chancery Lane, among a collection of old English 
books sent to them from Whitley Beaumont, Yorkshire. 
The three publications seem to have been bound together 
shortly after their first appearance, a fact which will, of 
course, enhance their value. Unhappily, all three are 
defective and mutilated, “ The Book of Good Manners ” 
having suffered least. 


Sophus Bauditr, the popular Danish writer, has recently 
published a story, “ A Comedy on Kronborg,” the principal 
character in which is William Shakespeare. According 
to the story, in 1586, the Earl of Leicester’s company of 
actors went to Denmark. On the voyage one of them, 
named Will, met with an accident, and on landing at 
Elsinore was nursed by Iver Kramme, a teacher, and his 
sister Chiistence. During his convalescence he read the 
Latin Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus, and was greatly 
interested in the story of Prince Amlet. There were love 
passages between Will and Christence, who, learning that 
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be had a family in England, died, like Ophelia, by 
drowning. Among the characters in the story, besides 
the English actors, William Kemp, Thomas Bull, Thomas 
Pope, George Bryan, etc., are Preben Gyldenstjerne and 
Jorgen Rosenkrands. Kramme never suspects the 
identity of Will (who returns to England immediately 
after the death of Christence) with Shakespeare, until 
years afterwards, wne.* ihe captain of a Danish ship 

? resents him with a copy of the first quarto Hamlet, 
he story, we hear, is shortly to appear in English. 


A ceremony of unusual interest in academic circles took 
place in the old University buildings in Edinburgh the 
other day, when Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser, in 
the class-room in which, fifty years ago, he began his 
professorial work as occupant of the chair of Logic and 
Metaphysics in succession to Sir William Hamilton, 
received the congratulations of his colleagues and old 
pupils. Now in his eighty-eighth year, Dr. Campbell 
Fraser's eye remains undimmed and his physical and 
intellectual vigour but little abated. No fewer than 
sixteen pupils of Dr. Campbell Fraser have held or hold 
University chairs at Oxford and Cambridge, in Scotland, 
Australia, Canada, and the Uaited States. 


A valuable gathering of books will be sold at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s on November 29 and 30. It consists of a 
collection of books in English literature ranging from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries chosen from an old 
County Library. First must come Shakespeare. There 
is a fine and perfect copy of the original edition of his 
Poems, 1640, with the portrait by Marshall, of which a 
facsimile is given ; the first edition, 1619, of “ The whole 
Contention betweene the Houses of Lancaster and Yorke 
the Merchant of Venice, third edition, 1637 < Hamlet, a 
large copy of the edition of 1637, as well as those of 
1676 and 1703, and Pericles, 1635. Of Spenser we have 
the seldom seen second edition of the Shepheardes 
Calender, and a copy in fine condition of his Complaints, 
1591. A facsimile appears of the title-page of the 
Calender. There is a Black Letter Chaucer, 1598; indeed, 
Black Letter books are numerous; a first edition of Milton’s 
Eikonoklastes, 1649, of Butler’s Hudibras, 1663-78; 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830 ; Carlyle’s Shooting Niagara, 
1867, autograph presentation copy, and many others. 
Early American books form an important part of the 
sale. 


A remarkable copy of “ The Gownsman,” in the original 
boards, will be offered, and racing men must be interested 
in two such lots as the Racing Calendars, 1731 to 1854, 
119 vols., and the Sporting Magazine, 1792-1803. The 
sale also includes many valuable folio fine-art books. The 
catalogue is well worth preserving for the knowledge and 
care shown in its collations of the important items. Messrs. 
Hodgson and Co. have also the very great luck, as book- 
buyers must term it, on the Friday preceding the 
momentous sale we have recorded, of bringing to the 
hammer a library of old English books, containing the 
three imperfect books from Caxton’s press referred to 
in a previous note. 


The new edition of Mr. Brown’s Manual of Library 
Economy will be ready in January. The first edition was 
addressed in some measure to Library Committees and 
in that respect has met with the greatest possible success. 
The new edition, however, has been entirely recast and 
rewritten with a view to making it of use to the student. 
It will be the text-book for the classes at present being 
held at the London School of Economics (London 
University) as well as for the correspondence classes 
commencing on December 10. 


It reads like a return to the fifteenth century to learn 
t&at the Port Elizabeth (S.A.) Library Committee has 


sent its Sub-Librarian to Europe to search for rare books 
and manuscripts. Raphael Trichet (Du Fresne), who was 
one of these early treasure seekers, scoured the world for 
literary gems for his royal mistress, Christina of Sweden, 
and, with a laxity perhaps typical of the times, for him¬ 
self. Trichet’s is a little-known figure, but his story is 
full of romance. The Library he so laboriously gathered 
together ultimat ly found its way into what is now the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. The enterprise of Port Elizabeth 
throws the public libraries of our own country into 
unpleasant relief. Although the movement has made 
great advances during the last few years it is still very 
far behind that of the Colonies and America, and in 
some respects of European countries. 


The sum of money required in order to erect a monument 
to Gabriele Rossetti at Vasto in the Abruzzi, where he was 
bom, is still insufficient for the purpose although as much 
as six hundred pounds has been subscribed. Dante 
Gabriel tells us of “the lofty brown building” with “a 
somewhat stately though unadorned aspect ’’ in which his 
father was born, and complains bitterly that a prophet 
has no honour in his own country: otherwise the munici¬ 
pality would have bought the house. This they have now 
done, and have called the piazza after their distinguished 
townsman. But the youthful student of Dante drifted 
from Vasto to Naples, where he became an ardent politician, 
and this led to his flight to “puissant Albion.” What 
happened to him there he tells us himself in his versified 
autobiography, which Dante Gabriel with filial piety 
translated for the English reader: 

Stately an University had risen 

In this enormous capital of the realm 

And now the Council, from whose midst emerged 

Such ample learning, sacred and profane 

Offered me of its own accord the chair 

Allotted to Italian literature. 

Gabriele Rossetti wrote a book on Dante, whom he 
seems to have regarded as a sort of freemason, and Arthur 
Hallam thought it worth his while to pen “a respectful 
though adverse essay on the subject.” But his best claim 
to the admiration of posterity is that he was the father of 
his famous son. 


Those who are interested in the question of the Modern 
Picture-Market recently discussed in the Academy, may 
be glad to have a few details of the sale by auction of his 
paintings conducted at Willis’s Rooms last week by 
Mr. Wynford Dewhurst, R.B.A. The sale attracted eight 
new buyers, who were total strangers to the artist, and 
“ fifty-guiaea ” pictures, which sold for five pounds at the 
corresponding sale last year, fetched as much as sixteen 
guineas this year. So far from “ offending the dealers,” 
the plan seems to have attracted them, as no fewer 
than three of Mr. Dewhurst’s buyers were dealers, and he 
has already, as a result of the sale, been offered a free 
exhibition in Bond Street, whereas he had previously 
been asked anything from eighty to four hundred guineas 
for an exhibition, and one dealer had asked so much as 
half the works exhibited and twenty per cent, on all sales, 
the artist paying the cost of advertising and cataloguing. 
The second of the ten yearly sales, therefore, which 
Mr. Dewhurst has resolved to hold before despairing of 
modern art as a means of livelihood, has met with some 
success, and the third will be held in J une 1907. 


At the last sitting of the French Academy, which num¬ 
bered nineteen of the immortals, the dates were fixed 
for the formal admission of three new members. M. Alex¬ 
andre Ribot will be received on December 20 as the suc¬ 
cessor of M. Guillaume; next, on January 17, comes 
M. Maurice Barr&s, elected to the chair of M. Jos6- 
Maria de Heredia, and on February 7 Cardinal Mathieu, 
who follows Cardinal Perraud. The sponsors are re¬ 
spectively M. Paul Deschanel, M. Melchior de VogiiS, 
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and le Comte d’Haussonville. On February 12 members 
will discuss the claims of candidates to two other chairs 
—those left vacant by the death of M. Albert Sorel and 
M. Rousse—and two days later will proceed to the 
election. Among the candidates for these two seats are 
le Marquis de S^gur, M. Maurice Donnay, and M. Marcel 
Provost. 


Reuter sent some particulars of the journey of Madame 
Cabra across the Congo State, but in view of its interest 
the fuller details published in the Belgian Press may be 
interesting. In April 1905 Madame Cabra left Naples 
in company with her husband for German East Africa. 
They reached Dar-es-Salaam, the capital of that colony, in 
May and proceeded thence via Mombasa and Uganda to 
Lake Victoria. They crossed the lake to Entebbe, the 
capital of Uganda. This easy journey, accomplished 
with little difficulty, reminded a Belgian officer, who 
covered this route in old days, that of twenty-five Bel¬ 
gian expeditions along the same way little more than 
twenty years ago only six reached the great lakes. At 
Entebbe again commences the caravan journey, which 
was the only known means of locomotion in Africa in 
the last generation. Madame Cabra and her husband, 
travelling in this way, reached the region of lake and 
mountain which extends from Lakes Albert and Kivo to 
Tanganika. This African Switzerland, in which Ruwenzori 
represents Mont Blanc, made a deep impression upon the 
travellers. Here the volcanic region impressed them in 
particular. The travellers, proceeding westward from 
Mahagi, reached the Congo River at Kassongo, and thence 
travelled, sometimes in canoe, sometimes in steamer, 
down that river to Stanley Pool. This part of the 
journey occupied a month, and Madame Cabra’s observa¬ 
tions of the people were not confined to notes, but in¬ 
cluded numerous photographic records of their mode of 
life and tribal customs. We have reason to believe that 
Madame Cabra proposes to publish an account of her 
journey across Central Africa without delay. 


Mr. Tree revived on Monday night, for three weeks, his 
spectacular production of Richard II. Mr. Tree himself 
takes the part of the King and his portrait of that spoilt 
child of fortune is one of the best of his Shakespearean 
characters. Miss Viola Tree as the Queen, Mr. Lyn Harding 
as Bolingbroke and Mr. J. Fisher White as J jhn of Gaunt 
are all effective. The pageantry of the play—the lists at 
Coventry, Bolingbroke’s entry into London, the corona¬ 
tion of Henry IV.—is presented with such splendour that 
it must be appreciated even by those who pretend to like 
their Shakespeare unadorned. It is all correct, too, or 
ought to be, as the York Herald (Mr. G. Ambrose Lee) 
directs the heraldry and ceremonial; so it is courageous 
indeed to suggest that, the saddlery was that of the 
twentieth-century yeomanry. But even if a hundred 
trifling anachronisms were to be detected, the public 
would belittle the worse. The point is that they will go 
to see Shakespeare finely staged, and will notgo to see him 
otherwise. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 

Royal Institution.—A Christmas course of lectures, adapted to a 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by Mr. 
W. Duddell, on “Signalling to a Distance; irom Primitive Man to 
Radiotelegraphy '' (experimentally illustrated). The dates of the 
lectures are December 27, 29, 1906, January 1, 3, 5 and 8, 1907, at 
three o’clock. 

British Museum (Natural History) Lecture Theatre of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, at 6 p.m. Swiney Lectures on Geology; 
Monday, November 26, Lecture X., Western Plain of Europe. 
Wednesday, November 28, Lecture XI., Eastern Mediterranean 
Region Friday, November 30, Lecture XII., Western Mediterranean 
Region. Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m., Monday, Novem¬ 
ber 26. Cantor Lecture; Mr. A. D. Hall, on Artificial Fertilisers. 
Wednesday, November 28: J. W. Gordon, on Patent Law Reform. 


London Institution, Finsbury Circus.—Monday, November 26 at 
5 p. M. Mr. Raymond Blathwayt on Egypt, Past and Present. Illus¬ 
trated. Thursday, November 29 at 6 p.m. Rev. W. Manning on The 
Middle Class. 

Art Exhibitions.—Grafton Galleries: Works of the late Archibald 
Stuart Wortley.—Views of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens by 
Mary L. Breakell. Open to December 3.—The Artificers’ Guild, 
9 Maddox Street. Metal-work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture 
lettering.—Tooth and Sons: Winter Exhibition. —John Baillie: 
Tales and Towns of Italy by Jessie Bayes. Drawings by Annie 
French. Pastels by T. R. Way. November 28 to December 22. 
—Shepherds: Early British Masters—Natural History Museum, 
Romford Road, Stratford: Essex Arts Club: Pictures, etc. : 
October 22 to January 1. — Graves Galleries: London Sketch 
Club: October 27 to end of November. Paintings of Flowers 
in Oil by Louise E. Perman.—Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street.—Messrs. Dowdeswell : The Society of Twenty-five 
English Painters : November 2.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures by British and Foreign Artists. November 1.—R. Gute- 
kunst: Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostade and Van Dyck. November 5 to 
December 3.—Obach : The Society of Twelve. November 5 for one 
month.—New Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters. November 7.— 
Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. November 7.—Tooth and Sons. Pastels 
by Arthur Wardle. November 7.—Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and 
Co., Friday, November 2. Exhibition of the portrait of Lord Milner, 
painted for the Town Council of Johannesburg, and other pictures by 
M. Theodore Roussel.—Goupil Gallery: Memorial Exhibition of 
Works by the late II. B. Brabazon. November tz.—Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours; Pall Mall East: Winter Exhibition, 
November 12.—New English Art Club ; Dering Yard : November 19. 
—New Dudley Gallery. November to: Tinsel Pictures by Miss 
Birkenruth and Water-colours by C. A. C. Jeffcock.—Messrs. Graves. 
Nocturnes in oil by Miss Marguerite Verboeckhoven, November 10 to 
end of month.—Leicester Galleries : November 24. Arthur Rack- 
ham's " Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens.” Water-colours by W. 
Lee Hankey, P. A. Hay, Hugh Norris, Graham Petrie and Terrick 
Williams.—W. B. Paterson: November 17. Pictures by W. Nicholson. 
—Fine Art Society: November 17. Miniatures by Miss Eulabee Dix. 
Landscapes in Cornwall and Devon (water-colour) by S. J. Lamorna 
Birch. Water-colours of Cities of Spain by Henry C. Brewer.— 
Royal Photographic Society, 66 Russell Square: November 6 to 
December 22. 11—5. Photographs by Henry W. Barrett. Admission 
on presentation of card.—Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond Street, 
Mater Christi, by H. Salomon. 

Plays: November 29 at Chester. Three of the Chester Mystery 
Plays: The Salutation, The King's Play, The Shepherd's Play. The 
performance will be repeated at the Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, 
on December 4,5 and 6, at 9 p.m., and December 4 and6, at 3.30 p.m.— 
Stage Society. Scala Theatre, December 9 and 10. The Weavers, by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Mary Morison.—New Theatre. 
Cambridge. The Eumenides of zEschylus in the original Greek, acted 
by members of the University. November 30 and December 1, 3, 4 
and 5 at 8.30 and December 1 at 2.30.—Lincoln's Inn Hall. 
December 12 and 14 at 8.15. December 13 and 15 at 3.15. Eager 
Heart, by A. M. Buckton. 

Concerts.—Saturday, November 24: Queen’s Hall. Chappell 
Ballad Concert, 2.30. Aeolian Hall: Cherniavsky, 3.—Sunday, 
November 25: Royal Albert Hall, 3.30.—November 26, Royal Albert 
Hall: Joachim Quartet, 8.—Monday, November 26, Aeolian Hall: E. 
Rislen, 8.—Tuesday, November 27, Aeolian Hall: R. Buhlig, 8.30. 
—Wednesday, November 28, Bechstein Hall: Joachim Quartet, 3.— 
Wednesday, November 28, Bechstein Hall: Wessely Quartet, 8.30.— 
Wednesday, November 28, Queen’s Hall: Albert Spalding, 3.— 
Thursday, November 29, Aeolian Hall: Edouard Rislen, 3.—Friday, 
November 30, Bechstein Hall: Plunket Greene, 3.30.—Friday, 
November 30, Bechstein Hall: Miss E. Mullen, 8.—Saturday, 
December 1, Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert, 3. 

Messrs. Sotheby , Wilkinson and Hodge: November 29 and 30. 
Sale of English Coins. 

Messrs. Hodgson, November 23. Sale of Old English Books from 
Whitley Beaumo t Yorks, including three Caxtons in one volume. 


LITERATURE 

A NEW ESSAYIST 

Winged Words. (Lane, 7 s, 6d. net.) 

“ Winged Words ” can scarcely be termed a modest title 
for this collection of essays. If the author had searched 
for a phrase that is at once descriptive and familiar, he 
might have taken Olla Podrida, Trifles, Table Talk, or 
something of that kind. The book is a long and rambling 
one, in which the author deals with a vast number of 
subjects briefly and disjointedly. He writes very well 
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and is fastidious in taste, but we have discovered nothing 
in the volume that would warrant the title-phrase as a 
correct description. Indeed, our critic is best when 
dealing with the infinitely little, as, for example, in his 
discourse concerning the peculiarities of women. The 
“winged words” he addresses to them may be guessed at 
from the following: 

Coming out of a theatre one night I beckoned the driver of a 
hansom who caught my eye ; no sooner had he made bis way up to 
the kerb than two women in evening dress pushed violently past me, 
jumped into the cab and drove off, the driver no doubt imagining that 
I had hailed the cab for them. 

This may be quite true, but it is not very Homeric. 
Here is another of his delightful little observations. 

I overheard once a wealthy lady, who lived in a large country 
house, explaining to another (as well off as herself) that when it was 
necessary to hire a vehicle from the station it was 2s. 6d. if you took 
the fly direct from the station, but if you walked up the station drive 
and took one in the road outside it was only 2s., adding, “ That’s what 
X always do." 

He sums up numerically the minor characteristics of the 
feminine temperament. The first is that “ a woman cannot 
believe that it is really time to start for a dinner engage¬ 
ment or a train;’’ the second that “women canuot be 
content to take their own turn at a railway booking- 
office window; ” the third is the very curious one 
that “a woman cannot draw houses or other buildings 
vertical in a picture or sketch; ” the fourth that 
“ women cannot steer a boat.” After discussing the 
last at some length, he comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is “ entirely out of the track of 
her instincts.” Here, evidently, is a reformer of manners 
worth listening to 1 In his first chapter he makes a protest 
that certainly has more truth than novelty about it, 
against the use of slang by both sexes and particularly by 
young women. We seem to have heard before of the 
misuse of “quite” for “very,” and the employment of 
“ awfully ” as an intensive. The example he gives of this 
is of a little fellow addressing his mother and saying: 
“ Mother, may I introduce Tom Smith ; he says you are 
awfully decent.” The girl who says of another: ‘‘She’s a 
great pal of mine,” and who makes common use'of the 
term “ beastly,” certainly deserves to be reprehended, 
even if she may be only following the fashion of the time, 
and be, in spite of all this, in her own lingo, “awfully 
nice.” We have heard too—to follow our author’s 
example ahd jump from one theme to another—that 
London is very provincial. There is a little essay on the 
saving sense of humour, but we wonder where it was when 
the author found a title like “ Winged Words ” for these 
minute criticisms. It is true that he sometimes 
approaches higher things ; but his meditations on deity 
and our material surroundings want boldness and depth. 
Out critic, like a great many others, has lost the anchorage 
of his youth, and his consolation is that we are the mani¬ 
festation of the Divine Spirit of the Universe and that: 

He who can believe and act upon this conception, can feel it as a 
reality influencing bis daily life and aspirations, has surely no need of 
the shackles of a formal creed binding him to the services of a personal 
God, the creation of his own finite imagination. 

But it is in his minute criticism that our author is always 
most delightful. He would be even more so if he would 
define his terms. What does he meat), for instance, by 
Philistinism, as used in his discussion of the Philistinism 
of eminent novelists ? AppatCntl he considers that artist 
Philistine who does not understand the arts he does not 
practise. In Jane Austen, for instance, he discovers the 
Philistinism of “pure and innocent ignorance.” His 
example is the following : 

Consider, for instance, the description of the singing at the party at 
the Westons, when it was a mark of culture and interest on the part 
of a gefitlertiatt to interpolate “ a second, slightly but correctly taken,” 
as an accompaniment to the lady's song; ana Jane Fairfax's music 
that was sent to her with the piano: “and here is something quite 
new to me. Do you know it ? Cramer. And here are a new set of 


Irish melodies.” •* Cramer ” was apparently a name Jane had beard, 
though she evades any attempt to define the particular composition, 
just as she never thinks of mentioning the authorship of that wanton 
play that was rehearsed in Sir Thomas’s billiard-room. 

Thackeray is described as a rampant Philisline, because 
he preferred a pantomime overture to classical music. If 
our essayist had reversed his engine, so to speak.it would 
have been easy to show that painters, whom he seems to 
consider the only true artists, usually take a light, airy, and 
altogether erroneous view of literature. In fact, one of 
the most amusing chapters is that devoted to misquota¬ 
tion of poetry, where it is shown that artists frequently 
misquote the bits of verse of which they make titles to 
their pictures. In a recent Royal Academy catalogue 
an artist misquoted the final line in a passage of 
“ Paradise Lost; ” 

And o’er the night her silver mantle threw, 

instead of “ And o’er the dark.” Another misquoted 
Tennyson’s 

The splendour falls on castle walls. 

If we were to examine critically our own author’s re¬ 
marks about some translations, it would not be very 
difficult to fasten the charge of Philistinism upon himself, 
but here, again, his glory is found in the infinitely little. 
He crucifies the translator who translates the “Oui, 
monsieur” which a French lady will address to her 
fiance as “ Yes, sir.” Miss Blind sinned abominably in 
translating Marie Bashkirtseff’s “Aussi ou diable place-t¬ 
il l’amour, M. Dumas ?■’ as “Then where the devil does 
M. Dumas place love ?” He points out that it would 
have been a more correct English equivalent to have said 
“ Where on earth,” or “ where in the name of goodness,” 
and he concludes resignedly : “ But such are the tricks of 
translators.” His comments on verse translations are 
truisms, only he does not seem to recognise that at the 
best, language, as Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, is 
but the algebraic sign of the thoughts in a man’s mind, 
and that those symbols at the best only convey approxi¬ 
mately his ideas. The fuller and richer a man's thought, 
the les9 easily is he translated. Thus Byrotl is as good 
In some of his continental translations as in the original, 
whereas Burns is untranslatable. By the bye, Spedkifig 
of Byron, he appears to be one of oaf author’s favourite 
poets, but though he refers to Byron’s “ dnfoTgettable 
stanzas and unforgettable lines,” the only one which he 
gives as being masterly, is this summing up of Voltaire, 
whose talents 

Breathed most in ridicule—which, as the wind, 

F.lew where it listed, laying all things prone — 

Now to o'erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 

Poor Byron! one sighs. Is this the most that can be 
said for you ? In the pathos of intense simplicity, the 
examples he culls are from Rossetti and Shelley. The 
sentence from the former contains sixty words, which 
does not seem very simple at a first glance and will not 
compare for a moment with such an expression as that ot 
Shakespeare: 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 

or the simplicity of the famous dirge in Cymbeline. The 
Shelley passage is from The Ccnci : 

And yours I see is coming dowll. How often 

Have we done this for one another ! Now 

We shall not do it any more. 

This is the best quotation in the book. One is sorely 
tempted to poke a little fun at this author, chiefly for the 
teason that he takes himself so very seriously. He is not 
a thinker of any great depth, but he seems to have an 
alert mind and plenty of sympathy. The writing, as tve 
have already hinted, is excellently clear and good from 
beginning to end, so that tve are Seldom in doubt about 
his meaning. As a volume of table-talk the book will be 
found entertaining. 
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MRS. GASKELL 

The Works of Mrs. Gaskell. With Introductions by A. W. 

Ward. 8 vols. (Smith, Elder, 4 s. 6d. net each). 

Nothing that Mrs. Gaskell has written is perfect and 
eternal like “ Cranford,” and yet her full reputatioh is 
apt to be limited by “Cranford’s” immense popularity. 
For it is almost as exceptional to find a man who does 
not know " Cranford ’* as it is to find a man who has rfead 
her longer and more serious work, “ Mary Barton,” her 
first novel, or “ Ruth,” or " Wives and Daughters,” or 
“North and South,” or those admirable short stories 
united under the name “ Round the Sofa,” containing 
“ The Poor Clare” and “ The Manchester Marriage.” So 
it is with great pleasure that we welcome this new and 
comely edition of her works, Which is produced under the 
direction of Dr. Ward. In the preface he explains that 
he has undertaken the task owing to the express wish of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s daughters, Miss Gaskell and Miss Julia B. 
Gaskell; and there is certainly no one who could have 
performed it with equal grace and efficiency. The first 
volume contains his short but illuminating biography; 
and to each successive volume he has written a charming 
and discriminating introduction : his critical acumen only 
serves to heighten his devoted reverence for Mrs. Gaskell’s 
genius, and his knowledge of the times and places which 
she interpreted throws new light upon the beauty of her 
interpretation. 

In 1838, when Mfs. Gaskell Was twenty-eight.years old 
and had been married six years, she wrote to her friend 
Mrs. Howett about some work which she had undertaken 
in collaboration With her husband: it is practically her 
first literary work, and in her letter she expressed her aim 
in doing it. This is what she writes: 

We once thought of trying to write sketches among the poor, rather 
in the manher of Crabbe (now don't think this presumptuous), but in 
a more seeing-beauty spirit; and one— the only one—was published 
in Btachuiood, January 1837. But I suppose we spoke onr plan near a 
dog-rose, for it never went any further. 

Her first novel, “ Mary Barton,” was not completed 
until 1847, and her manner had changed and developed 
from the experimental poem ; but her aim remained for 
ever the Same. She wrote and Wrote always—even to her 
last work, “ Wives and Daughters,” which was still un¬ 
finished at her death in 1865—in a seeing-beauty spirit. 
And therein lies her charm and her greatness. That spirit 
was so much part of her nature that there is no straining 
after the effect of beauty; there is nothing desperate 
about her attitude, nothing forced. And the circumstances 
of her life were beautiful. 

Fortune cast no shadows across the path of her personal experi¬ 
ences save such as are the lot of mortality ; and the fame which sud¬ 
denly encircled her brow, before she had yet passed into middle age, 
was alike unasked and undisturbing. . . . Her husband, who had 
won her hand in the days of her beautiful girlhood, was the associate 
of the best and highest thoughts of her womanly maturity ; and the 
honoured name that she left was safe in the care of her dearly loved 
daughters. On such a life who would wish to look back ; to it who 
is not ready to look up ? 

Yet sympathy and love enabled her to see the evil and the 
ugly and the distressing things of life without shrinking : 
beauty never became suspect. She possessed the quiet 
strength and great courage which are needed to welcome 
the colour of beauty; for that colour often makes the 
dark moment or the ugly sight by contrast more poignant 
in its effect. A little story of hers called “ Libbie Marsh’s 
Three Eras ” shows this peculiar ability with exceptional 
clearness. The spirit informs all her work : in the little 
story it seems crystallised. Her treatment is exquisite in 
grace and simplicity. We can think of no writer but 
Mrs. Gaskell who could have held the poise with such 
nicety : a moment’s lack of grip, the slightest hesitation, 
and the story must inevitably fall and fall heavily: 
sordidness and false pathos crouch to catch hen For the 
story tells Of a little cripple-boy, Franky, who dies, and 
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whose death brings a kind of sweetness to his mother, a 
cross-grained Woman whom her neighbours dislike, and 
establishes a bond between her and Libbie Marsh, the 
sewing-girl who had come to live in the court and felt 
very lonely until she sent the little boy a canary as a 
valentine and became his friend. So after his death the 
two women live together and Libbie Marsh ... but this 
is Mrs. Gaskell’s way of moralising : 

Do you ever read the fnoral concluding sentence of a story ? I 
never do, but I once (in the year 1811, I think) heard of a deaf old 
lady, living by herself, who did ; and as she may have left sortie de¬ 
scendants with the same amiable peculiarity I will put in for their 
benefit what I believe to be the secret of her peace of mind, the real 
reason why she no longer feels oppressed at her loneliness in the 
world—she has a purpose in life; and that purpose is a holy one. 

Apparent ia this sentence lies the quality which saved 
Mrs. Gaskell from sentiment—vdid abysm!—and that 
quality is her sense of humour. By the side of it George 
Eliot’s humout pales to bitter Wit. It is as much part Of 
her character as the seeing-beauty spirit. The combfuaA 
tion of the two (how rarely they go together it is only 
necessary to think for a moment to realise) forih 
Mrs. Gaskell’S greatness. It gives her the bfeadth of 
view, which humour alone can give, and balanced insight 
into character. And so of the conflicting interests, of 
masters and workpeople, of rich and poor, her treatment 
is always masterly; and whatever character she touches, 
whether it be the distinguished Margaret Hale, or the 
unswerving John Thorton, or the Nonconformist minister 
Benson and his sister Faith, or Ruth, to whom the 
Bensons give a home, or countless others, she is always 
able to endow that character with the charm of lovableness. 
Rarely, as in the case of Bellingham, who has betrayed 
Ruth, does that quality desert her, and at once her touch 
becomes heavy and her treatment prejudiced and uncon¬ 
vincing. 

It is to Mrs. Gaskell, of all the Victorian novelists, that 
we turn to find the quiet beauty of Victorian life. George 
Eliot was a little beyond her time, and there was bitter¬ 
ness in her writing. The Brontes Were too individual; 
their novels read like prose rhapsodies on their personal 
griefs. Dickens paints with such a grotesque assortment 
of colours, laid on so heavily, that his people seem 
creations of his own genius rather than human beings, 
though they share his tremendous animal spirits. Disraeli 
charms and bewilders by his brilliance and display—the 
exact opposite of Trollope, who soothes us With his 
laborious care. Mrs. Gaskell was eminently of her age. 
She alone among them was inspired by what was highest 
and noblest of her day. Others were stifled by it, like the 
Brontes, or loved it and sneered at it, liked Thackeray, or 
were brilliant at its expense, like Disraeli. She was kept 
from sinking into its placidity by her intense sympathy 
with what was best in it, just as the other novelists (as is 
more usual) were saved from its lethargy by rebelling 
against what was worst in it. 

The old order must change; but it is delightful to 
look back on all that was gracious and comely in that old 
order. And perhaps the best thing of that Victorian life 
was the instinct of the family. The thief circumstance 
had spoiled Thackeray’s vision of that—“ the angry man, 
with the hungry look in his eyes"—and had embittered 
George Eliot against it without giving her the right solu¬ 
tion to the problems which she saw. But that family 
instinct informed Mrs. Gaskell’s life, even as it informed 
her work with what Dr. Ward delightfully calls “her 
sweet serenity of soul.” 

Knowledge creates new responsibilities, and problems 
arise quite simply from the effort to adjust these new 
responsibilities to the old framework. Now, in the creed 
of the individualist and of the socialist the family is losing 
its old prestige. It is the day of the young. The duty of 
the old to the young is more regarded than that of the 
young to the old. Life has become more complex; and 
superficially it is harder and more material than when 
Mrs. Gaskell wrote. So we turn to Mrs. Gaskell and read 
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her books for their beauty and peace and old-world kind¬ 
liness and charm; such centuries are they removed from 
the stress of modern thought and the bustle of modern 
existence. 


PROFUNDO PINDARUS ORE—II 

The Olympian Odes of Pindar. Translated into English verse 
by Cyril Mayne, M.A. (Cambridge: Macmillan & 
Bowes.) 

Though, as I have said, the Odes, from one point of 
view, formed a part of a religious rite, in fact an act of 
worship, the poems themselves were anything but religious 
poems. 1 Pindar often, like the Troubadours in the Middle 
Ages, speaks of his art as “ the gay art ” ; with him to treat 
a theme is “ to play with " it, and he calls his song “ a toy 
of Apollo’s.” The effect on the poet of the apparent 
triviality of his theme is curious. As the event is to the 
unthinking commonplace, he is resolved that his style and 
diction shall recoil as far as possible from the common¬ 
place. Hence the elevation of language which some critics 
have mistaken for bombast. He sings of a boy who 
defeated four competitors in the wrestling match, and 
thus escaped the humiliation of returning home defeated. 
How is this expressed ? “ He put off from himself on 
four lads’ bodies the home-coming most painful, the 
tongue to dispr-.&e turned, and the furtive path.” When 
a prosateur would have written “ immediately on emerging 
from boyhood ” Pindar says : “ when reft from the beard¬ 
less ones ”; a cloak is “ warm physick ’gainst the winds 
of heaven ” : “ he never failed at Nemea ” becomes 
“ Nemea clave unto him.” The smoke of the sacrifice 
puffing up in quick jets “kicks the welkin”; the fields 
after lying fallow “ clutch back their strength.” When 
we meet expressions like these we must remember not 
only how essential it was to maintain elevation in treating 
of homely themes, but also that Greek words are not 
exactly conterminous with English. “ Methinks a whet¬ 
stone shrilleth at my lips ” seems to us too daring a figure 
to convey the meaning “here is that which urges me to 
loud song.” But who shall say that d«»<f came to the 
Greek ear with precisely that train of associated ideas 
which “ whetstone ” bears to ours ? Even in our own 
language words have taken on meanings which now 
render almost ludicrous phrases which were once sober 
and dignified. When Chaucer alludes to “ That conceited 
clerk Homere”we know that he intended to describe 
Homer as possed of lofty imagination and deep learning, 
but we cannot help thinking of an overdressed Bank or 
Post Office functionary, or even 

That commonplace type 

With a stick and a pipe 

And a half-bred black and tan. 

Matthew Arnold ascribes to Pindar a kind of intoxica¬ 
tion of style. He is steeped in style in a sense which is 
true of no other artist in words, in which he works with 
the same unerring touch with which Phidias wrought in 
marble. That “note of distinction" which the same 
admirable critic bids us to look for in every work of art 
is never hard to hear in Pindar, or indeed in any part of 
Greek lyric poetry. But to hear it aright we must have 
ears, and educated ears. The stilted and the dignified are 
as near neighbours as the sublime and the ridiculous. In 
Pindar we find a spiritual excitement, or exaltation, ever 
surging up but ever bridled in, as in the acting of Salvini 
and Sarah Bernhardt. Proverbial philosophy and dark 
mythical allusion suddenly flash into a semi-epical ballad, 
sparkling with Homeric jewels, always reset, but always 
reflecting the glamour of mythland—epic perfumes 
charged with the sweet associations of “ faery lands 
forlorn,” shining gems of speech which are in his own 
phrase “ hid under flowers of fire.” 

The most amazing quality in the odes of victory is that 


while they seem to rush on with careless and impetuous 
might, so that Horace even called Pindar’s numbers 
“lawless,” there is good reason to believe that they are 
the result of the most elaborate but artfully concealed 
art, that these poems are constructed on a subtle principle 
almost peculiar to themselves. The ode radiates from a 
central point or 11 kernel” ( dp<pa\ 6 t) and expands into 
corresponding branches on each side. It begins with the 
middle. The kernel contains the myth. It is connected 
with the “opening” (dp X a) on the one side and the “seal” 
(aippayls) on the other by two “ links ” called the Kararpon-d, 
or “ fore-link ” and the ^fm/tararpon-d, or “after-link.” It is 
very strange how these different joints (so to speak) of 
the poem seem in the immense majority of cases to stand 
in the same relation to each other and to the whole piece. 
The “opening” tells of the victor and his family. Then 
comes the “fore-link” which introduces the “kernel” 
containing the myth, from which again the “after-link” 
leads us on to the “ seal ” which recurs to the theme of 
the “opening.” “Opening” matches “seal” and “fore- 
link" answers to “after-link.” These two “links” are 
easily recognisable. They are invariably subjective, and 
refer to the poet and his art figuratively and nearly 
always by means of some nautical metaphor. The links 
constitute a kind of rubric. The “ fore-link ” says “ here 
beginneth the myth” and the “after-link" says “here 
endeth the myth.” The Greek mythology, it must be 
remembered, was in effect the Greek Bible. 

When one thinks of the “ kernel ” thus set between the 
“links” like a jewel within the bevel of a ring, one is at 
once struck by an analogy in the sister art of architecture. 
In the pediment of a Greek temple the central sculpture 
is flanked on both sides by corresponding pairs of designs, 
until the whole pediment is embellished; just as the 
central “ kernel ” is flanked by the “ opening ” on one side 
and the “ seal ” on the other, to which in longer poems is 
added another corresponding pair, a “ fore-opening ” 
(inapxa) and an “exit” (ftdSiov). So when a stone is 
thrown into a lake the circles of retreating water are 
larger and more numerous according to its size. Now 
Pindar frequently refers to some invention of his as 
regards the structure of the ode, and there are several 
passages in which he speaks of this discovery in close 
connection with some similar device introduced into 
architecture. It seems then not an unwarranted inference 
that it was the treatment of the pediment in architecture 
which suggested to Pindar the peculiar structure of his 
ode, while to carry out his scheme he availed himself of 
the technique of the Terpandrian nome. It is very 
remarkable that those very pediments furnish the theme 
of some of his most beautiful episodes. Perhaps the 
finest picture in Pindar is in that Isthmian ode in which 
he describes the visit of Heracles to Telamon, when he 
came to seek Telamon’s aid against Troy, when Telamon 
gave his guest a wine-cup rough with gold, and Heracles, 
as he stood there in the lion’s skin, stretched forth his 
irresistible hands to heaven, and prayed for a son for 
Telamon of Eriboea’s womb, “staunch as this hide which 
hangeth about me, the hide of the beast that I slew at 
Nenua: and may his heart be as stout as his hands.” 
Now this is the very theme that embellished the eastern 
pediment of the temple of Athene in Aegina, which Pindar 
must often have admired when he conducted many a 
triumphal cantata in the favoured island, the home ot so 
many victorious athletes. Hence we may well believe 
that when Pindar looked on the pediment of a Greek 
temple adorned with its central piece of sculpture and its 
corresponding groups of statuary on either side until the 
whole space was embellished, it occurred to him that this 
fine effect might be borrowed by the sister ai t of Poetry. 
Whether he really did borrow this device cannot be said 
to be ascertained for certain. If he did, it is only in the 
las t few years that scholarshiphas discovered the mechanism 
of the wonderful toy, which is all the more beautiful since 
we have learned the secret, 

R, Y. Tyrrell. 
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A PERIOD OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 

The First Half of the Seventeenth Cenlurt/. By Herbert J. C. 
Grierson, M.A., Chalmers Professor of English Litera¬ 
ture in the University of Aberdeen. Periods of Euro¬ 
pean Literature Series. (Blackwood, 5s. net.) 

Professor Grierson’s book is chiefly valuable on two 
accounts. It gives one of the best summaries in English 
of the verse, prose and drama of Holland during the period 
under discussion, and it pays a more adequate tiibute to 
the greatness of Donne than has been the custom of late in 
histories of English literature. The chapters on the English 
drama are somewhat thin, but that was to be expected in 
a volume which covers so much ground: it is an im¬ 
possible task to do justice to the period indicated by the 
names of George Chapman and Shirley within the limits 
of fifty short pages, but Professor Grierson’s chapter, 
short as it is, may be read without too painful a sense 
of breathlessness, for he has left out much detail, and 
wisely confined himself to general statements and a broad 
treatment. We cannot accept all his judgments. It is a 
little odd, for instance, to read that “Beaumont and 
Eletcher cultivated indecency.” We agree with the pre¬ 
ference given to “ metaphysical" as the distinctive name 
ior the poetry that is usually associated with the names of 
Donne and of his followers: to speak of them as “fan- 
tastics ” has always seemed to us to be a sheer misuse of 
language. A sane word of warning is uttered concerning 
the “ hazardous conjectures” of Mr. Gosse in the matter 
of Donne. Donne, one of the greatest in English litera¬ 
ture, still lacks an editor. The work might very well fill a 
life of medium length, therefore he is likely to lack 
adequate attention until the study of literature is sub¬ 
sidised by a self-denying Trust. The ideal editor of Donne 
must be a patient collator, a good bibliographer, a cool 
critic, he must lack prejudices and be incapable of 
emendation. 

We are glad to see that Professor Grierson has a good 
word to say for Herbert’s poem on Aaron's dress. It is 
one of the most perfect in music and technique in the 
English language and it is one of the most neglected. He 
is less than just to Cowley, but that may be due to the 
temper of the age; and it is evident that he has 
never fallen under the spell of Browne’s Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica. 

The book would have been greatly improved by further 
revision. Some of the sentences need to be recast, e-g., 
speaking of Milton’s sonnets, Professor Grierson writes: 
“ the grand style to which he had finally attained in 
Lycidas is as evident as in Paradise Lost in these 
splendid, and in the history of English poetry so in¬ 
spiring, poems.” There is a reference to Balzac on p. 187 
which does not seem to be indexed ; the late Mr. Garnett 
appears minus one t on p. 193; the author of one of the 
best biographies in English appears as Mrs. Hutcheson 
on p. 242 and, on the following page, most tragic of all, 
Walton's Christian name appears as Isaac. We do not 
think Professor Grierson need have gone out of his way to 
cast doubts on Izaak Walton’s accuracy. Later research 
has shown him in some things (e.g., the matter of Herbert’s 
ordination) to be more accurate than modern editors and 
biographers. 

But we would end as we began with an expression of 
th inks to Professor Grierson for bis welcome addition to 
httrary history, a work marked by much insight. It is 
always pleasant to see one’s own thoughts set forth in 
happy phrase by others, and few sentences in the book 
have pleased us more than those which summarise what 
Piofessor Grierson has to say of Milton. “ Milton's 
heaven,” says he, “ is not wanting in majesty and 
splendour. The poet was too deeply read in the Hebrew 
prophets not to have at his command magnificent images 
and sublime effects. Still, when we close the poem, we 
feel acutely that the poet has never caught a glimpse of 


the Beatific Vision, in which alone could be found the 
meaning of the great tragedy, and which lesser men than 
Milton—Giles Fletcher, Crashaw, Vaughan, Vondel— 
descried at moments. To that vision there is no access 
‘ nisi per charitatem,’ and some want of love was Milton’s 
misfortune.” 


THE GREAT RIDDLE 

Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism . God, Freedom, and 
Immortality in view of Monistic Evolution. By the 
Itev. W. L. Walker. (Edinburgh: T. & T.Clark, 9s.) 

The object of this book is to show how, apart from 
Idealistic philosphy properly so-called, the very argu¬ 
ment of mechanical Monism can be turned against itself, 
and that, in fact, even on its own premisses, the universal 
supremacy of mind and reason accounts far better for the 
universe as it is than that of a material “subsfance.” 

This, of course, is no new idea: it has been pointed 
out before how, on the theory that the human brain is 
the result of a long course of evolution due to the inter¬ 
action of subject and object from their lower to their 
higher manifestations, it follows inevitably that the 
external order, from which mind is thus derived, is itself 
rational. Nowhere, however, have we seen this thesis 
more lucidly and convincingly handled than by this able 
writer. 

The first real difficulty he experiences in the course of 
his argument is when he seeks to pass from the merely 
immanent God of Nature to the immanent and tran¬ 
scendent God of Christianity. 

And it is here, in the first place, that we are inclined 
to think he does not quite hit the mark. He seems to 
imagine that there is some danger in the increased 
emphasis which modern theology lays on the divine 
immanence. So there would be, from the Theistic stand¬ 
point, if the transcendent element were neglected. This, 
however, is by no means the case. But theologians are 
beginning to realise the significance of the truth that the 
idea of transcendence, the thought of the Absolute, itself 
is immanent in man, in the same way that the sense of 
externality, on which he rightly insists as that which makes 
purely subjective idealism impossible, is as much a part of 
the mental constitution as the idea of self. In fact, the crude 
notions of the material object and of the transcendence of 
Deity which belong to the unphilosophic mind stand on 
exactly the same footing. Mr. Walker so aims at maintain¬ 
ing an empirical position that he seems, if not to support 
these popular illusions, at least to condone them. And this, 
perhaps, exemplifies the weakness of this line of reasoning 
when once the purely phenomenal has been transcended. 
For, however we may seek to ignore it, we are then 
at once brought face to face with what is, to all appear¬ 
ance at least, a dualism of ideas which stand one over 
against the other in correlative opposition, of which the 
transcendent and immanent, the relative and absolute, are 
but a few of the terms of the whole series. The transcend¬ 
ence of God leads to another opposition, that between the 
Christian idea of God and the “ cruelty of nature.” It is 
useful, no doubt, to point out that this cruelty has been 
exaggerated, that we have no right to interpret the suffer¬ 
ings of the lower creation in the light of human conscious¬ 
ness. But, though such a plea may mitigate, it does not 
solve a problem that extends itself into the world of 
humanity, in which, for ages, man has inflicted indescrib¬ 
able sufferings upon his fellow man, often in the name of 
religion, in the name of God Himself. Before this problem 
can be met, it is necessary that it should be stated in 
uuequivocal and unbiassed terms. This Mr. Walker fails 
to do. He is doubtless right in insisting that the doctrine 
of the struggle for existence has been too exclusively 
emphasised by the older school of evolutionists, and in 
following Prince Kropotkin and others by giving due 
prominence to the opposite factors of love and altruism, 
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equally present throughout the whole process. But 
this serves only to make more evident the dualism 
that runs through the very core of things. Modern 
scientific method has shown that the older dualistic 
notion of two warring principles is untenable, but 
it has only made more apparent the presence through¬ 
out the whole of nature of the opposing forces of love and 
hatred, which, though complementary in the sense that 
they work together for a common end, in a common 
system, are yet, as principles, seemingly irreconcilable. 
The difficulty is to imagine how the Christian idea of a 
loving God can be reconciled with the creation of a world, 
in which every creature devours some other. And his 
repeated assertion that no other method of creation was 
possible, in itself a large and unproved assumption, only 
creates another difficulty in the Theistic concept by 
imposing upon God a necessity superior to His own will 
and goodness. Mr. Walker’s statement of the difficulty 
gives but an inadequate idea of its real strength. Of 
course he would answer, and practically does answer—the 
whole trend of his reasoning is in that direction—that we 
must look to the moral results of the development for the 
real meaning of the process. This is the strength of the 
evolutionary argument for Theism. But here again he 
fails to realise the strength of the dualism which is but 
made the clearer and the more apparently irreconcilable, 
the further the moral element in man leads him away 
from the callousness of nature and forces him to criticise 
the very process of which himself and his moral ideas are 
the outcome. There is, of course, considerable truth in 
the view that what is good in a lower stage becomes evil 
in a higher. But though this may hold true in many 
cases, it certainly finds no echo in that deep and common 
sentiment of humanity which recognises the eternal and 
absolute difference between right and wrong, and therefore 
the explanation but brings to light one opposition the 
more. It would certainly seem as if, in the statement of 
the world-problem, some form of the Hegelian method 
were the right one, the positing of opposites in their hard 
abstraction in order that they may be transcended in a 
higher unity. But here the danger supervenes, in dealing 
with such very real and vital problems, of falling into 
mere abstractions and mistaking words for things. 
Mr. Walker is so far right: the philosophy of the future 
cannot be mere abstract idealism; it must come into 
touch with living, concrete facts. And over-generalising 
leads to looseness of statement and haziness as to facts 
and details. 

Once more, the dualism that exists between phenomenal 
necessity and the interior sense of freedom receives here 
no adequate recognition, though the writer has no difficulty 
in refuting much of the rash and paradoxical reasoning of 
Mr. Mallock. 

One more point must be noticed in this connection. 
The chief problem he sets himself to solve is the recon¬ 
ciliation of mind and matter, of subject and object. But, 
though he rightly insists, against Haeckel and his school, 
that the lower must be subsumed under the higher, the 
known under the knowing mind, here again he thinks to 
reconcile apparent dualism by denying its existence. It 
may be true enough to say that mind and matter are 
different, but complementary, aspects of the same reality, 
yet the difference remains, it is not resolved by this 
admission. Here the philosophy of the man ip the street 
is at one with that of the idealist. The sense of the 
opposition between mind and matter is profound and 
radical. And the first analysis only serves to emphasise 
it, to make broader and deeper the gulf between the ego 
and phenomena, between the unextended and the 
extended. It is only by further consideration that the 
gulf is bridged. Hegelians have bridged it in their own 
way and have finally reconciled all minor oppositions in 
the Subject. Mr. Walker is right whep he says that the 
method does not appeal to the ordinary man, but, though 
his conclusions are identical, his manner of reaching them 
ever evades the real crux of the problem. 


As for the theological structure which he builds on this 
philosophy, its connections with the previous argument 
are of the loosest, and this fact is, after the manner of 
theologians, slurred over and concealed, instead of being 
made, as it ought to be, perfectly clear. The book is, 
however, well worth perusal, especially the earlier chapters. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY—AND FOR EVER? 

Some Irish Yesterdays. By E. (E. Somerville »nd Martin 
Ross. (Longmans, 6s.) 

These sketches of Irish life and character are as charming 
and as amusing as anything that the authors of “ The 
Experiences of an Irish R.M ” have ever done. Take the 
following account of how ordering meat from the butcher 
is managed in "a wild westhern place in Cork 

When they goes to kill a cow there, they dhrive her out through the 
pthreet, and a man in front of her ringing a bell, and another man 
with her, and he having a bit o' chalk (and it should be a black cow). 
Every one then can tell what bit of her they want, and the man 
dhraws it out on her with the chalk. But it should be a black cow. 

A better example of meiosis could scarcely be given than 
that in Slipper’s A B C of Foxhunting which says: 

C is for Check. 

If ye go any faster 
Ye'll be apt to be dhrawn into chat 
With the Master. 

It needs an Irishman to cope with the ways of Irish 
servants in a manner that is at all adequate to the 
occasion. To an Englishman the humour of the situation 
is not at the particular moment so apt to appeal. Could 
any one but an Irish mistress have preserved reticence on 
the abstraction of a pair of her shoes for use at a village 
festival ? 

“ Himself’s ” remark, too, must be given, on finding that 
his boat had not survived the \yinter, owing to the 
pressing demands of the laundresses for wood to heat 
their coppers. “Begad,” he said, regarding the culprits 
through nis spectacles, “ I believe you’d burn myself if 
I’d light"; and Rickeen’s description on Mulvaney’s 
dog : “ Ye couldn’t know what kind of a breed was in him, 
but ye’d have to like him, he was that spotted.” Such 
touches are strewn thicker than ever through the pages of 
this book. And yet, when the last one is turned, it is not 
the humour and the frolic and the fun that linger in 
the mind, but rather a sense of sadness unrelieved by 
hope of the future. In the chapter “ In Sickness and in 
Health ” is brought out that perpetual wonder, the Irish 
marriage; the grossest commercial bargain that ever was 
haggled over, which yet, as years go by, in spite of the 
poverty and sordidness of its surroundings, becomes a 
very poem of faithfulness and affection, as in the case 
of the aged couple here described, of whom it was truly 
said: “ Their hearts were within in each other.” 

In the last chapter the closing sentence runs: 

The very wind that blows softly over brown acres of bog carries 
perfumes and sounds that England does not know : the women 
digging the potato-land are talking of things that England does not 
understand. The question that remains is whether England will ever 
understand. 

And the beauty of the language and sentiments in which 
this appeal is couched by Irishman and Irishwoman on 
behalf of their people makes the answer which must 
be made on behalf of England seem yet more unsym¬ 
pathetic and prosaic. Still, it must be given, and it is this: 
in this workaday world neither England nor any other 
country where the men are honestly working out their 
own salvation by the sweat of their brow can or ever will 
understand a nation who, living ever in the past, dwelling 
ever on ancient wrongs, refuse when at home to do a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage. In England the women 
would not be “ digging the potato-land.” 
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THE ODE OF SAPPHO 
“TO ANACTORIA” 

[This fanciful completion oi Sappho’s ode (which breaks off after 
the first line of thefitth stanza) by adding three stanzas suggested by 
piecing some of the fragments together, is of course not offered as a 
serious critical attempt at restoration. The fragments are numbered 
as in Wharton’s 2nd edition, the words in brackets being the 
connections supplied by the translator.] 

Blest as Gods immortal is he, meseemeth, 

Who, when thou dost witchingly speak, may hear thee, 
Darling, while his gaze upon thine eyes dreameth. 

Sitting anear thee, 

Hear thy laugh love-thrilling ! In thy net tangled 
Then my breast’s bird wildly his wings must flutter ! 

One, one furtive glance—and my breath is strangled ; 
Nought can I utter: 

Palsied fails my tongue; and a wildfire subtle 
'Neath my skin is suddenly coursing, searing 
These mine eyes blind : throbbeth my pulses’ shuttle, 
Stunning mine hearing. 

Drops of anguish slip from my forehead : quivers 
Every limb: parched grass by the sickle laid is 
Not so pale: my frame in a death-swoon shivers 
Close unto Hades. 

Yet I blench not!—ev’n to the beggar [gleaming 
Treasure shines in dreams, that his sleep is golden :] 

So my love hopes ever: in happy dreaming 
Still am I holden.* 

[Yet my dream is troubled,] as yearning, straining,! 
[Empty arms I stretch,] and I wake with weeping.! 

Let tfle dawn-wind scatter my heart-sick paining 
Swiftly down-sweeping ! 

Aphrodite, crowned with gold, O give me 

Love for my lot,§ [even my heart’s dream-treasure !] 

This, whereof my rival would fain bereave me,|| 

[Grant of thy pleasure!] 

* ... 8yujv h'ffxavrq. 

xovto o018a (Frag. 15). 

t teal to 0 tju> xal fxdofxai . . . (Frag. 25). 

J ... Kar'(p.ov ffrdXaypov’ 

Tdv 5 YxtTXt£^OPTCS Apioi tftlpouv 
Kal fieXtSwvas (Frag. 17). 

§ ald'tyo), xpvGOGTtfpav ’A (ppbbiTa, 

rbvbc rbv irdXov Xaxbrjv . . . (Frag.9). 

|| ... iyu> Krjv 6 t- 

tu) ti% tparai (Frag. 13). 

Arthur S. Way. 


NUGiE SCRIPTORIS 

X^TRUTH IN ERROR 

Is there truth in error ? Does it hide in obscurity there ? 
and can it be traced in its lurking-places ? Most assuredly 
it is so; or the latter—the error—could not possibly live 
one hour. It was Bossuet, a Catholic prelate, who said: 
“ Every errqr is a truth abused.” Whether this applies 
tp every one, or only to the majority, it is certain that 
it is the truth within it that enables each error to 
live. Every one knows that it is impossible for the 
most sincere lover of truth to be wholly free from 


error, that each opinion formed is a mixed product, that 
we all see through a glass darkly, and that no finite intel¬ 
lect can discover truth absolutely. It may startle some 
persons, who imagine they have found it, to be told that 
to reach “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ” is a visionary dream ; but it will no longer startle 
them if they realise that absolute truth is of necessity 
universal, not many-sided but all-sided. It is truth applic¬ 
able to every object, in all conditions of existence, and in 
every possible world; while the small domain to which 
we are confined is that of the relative, the partial, the 
one-sided, and the contingent. 

But even in this minor sphere of the contingent which 
we daily traverse, we cannot attain to infallibility. It 
is only an approximation that can ever be ours. 
We gather its tiny fragments together and laboriously 
save them up; but, like the flowers we pluck, they begin 
to decay as soon as they are gathered. We are subject to 
scores of illusions in reference to each of them, and even 
when we attain to a knowledge of what is true, the mean¬ 
ing of it rapidly fades, and we are unable to bring it 
back to consciousness as it was. Our knowledge becomes 
entangled in knots which we cannot unravel; and the 
result is sooner or later a hieroglyphic to ourselves as well 
as to others. But it is sometimes forgotten that a sadder 
fate than this would be ours were we able to attain to 
infallibility. Our symmetrical dogmas, placed as in a 
cabinet within us, would become fossils, dead petrifac¬ 
tions. Nay more, it is the error, or fragmentary view 
that mingles with our vision of the real, that often makes 
the latter vital to us. They are a living possession, and 
they vitalise us, while we are striving to escape from the 
error and get nearer to the truth itself. 

Grant that truth is not that which each man or any 
man troweth; that it is not a matter of fashion, custom 
or caprice ; in other words that there is a standard of the 
true, and that the aim of each should be to separate the 
kernel from the shell in which it is contained. We know 
that our most firmly held beliefs contain some errors 
within them, else they would never be outgrown; and 
that our most erroneous ones possess some truth, else 
they would not be clung to so persistently. But then no 
error is ever understood until we discover how it arose. 
We are not in a position to reject it until we know from 
what it sprang, and we are bound to search for the root 
whence it arose; remembering the finite nature of the 
knower, and the bounded territory of the known. We 
find that errors often spring out of the exaggeration of 
a truth, from its being pushed to an extreme, or from 
our looking only at one of its aspects, forgetting that 
it has many. We therefore proceed to think it all over 
again. We place ourselves mentally at the place where 
it arose; and the very effort to do so gives us a new 
vision of its nature. If we think a predecessor has 
failed we put ourselves in his place and try the experiment 
over again. This almost invariably leads to a kindliness 
and a tolerance of which the world stands much in need. 
We come to see how the errors of the wise are more 
instructive than the truths which the foolish hold. It is 
because by their repeated cross-examination of received 
belief the wise are travelling towards the truths which 
are greater than any that a fool may chance to stumble 
upon. The question “ What is Truth ? ” is as old as is the 
history of man; as old as the kindred question, “ What 
is Duty P ” And very many of our duties arise out of our 
answers to the question, “ What is ‘ true ’ ? ” This vast 
inquiry cannot be entered upon here aud now; but the 
question may be asked, “ What are the common causes 
of error ?” In answer, we are all of us less or more the 
dupes of custom. “ Convention beats us down.” Nolens 
volens we are influenced and often controlled by the 
opinions of our fellow men ; and they frequently deceive 
us. What is our remedy, then ? Unquestionably it is 
the exercise of doubt, the practice of a wise, reverent, 
courageous, honest doubt. Most of us instinctively clipg 
to what we have been taught of old, because it is painful to 
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be in suspense as to the validity of past conviction, or to 
run counter to the dicta of those who taught us; and thus 
it is that so many legends pass for history. We have 
personal, and family (or household) traditions, which we 
feel we cannot renounce; for, 

In deep and awful channels runs 

The sympathy of sire and sons. 

And while the young reverence the aged, the aged as a rule 
remain fixed to what they learned in youth. They sav 
" the thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and 
the thing that shall be, is now." 

But if admiration for what is old, and has stood the 
test of time, is one source of error; fondness for what is 
new is another one equally great. It is worthy of note, 
however, that both spring from a healthy root. Regard 
for what is old may be due to reverence, and fondness 
for what is new may arise from sympathy with the ever 
developing spirit of the race, that evolution which brings 
out of its treasures things new and old. It might be 
useful to draw out a list of the common sources of 
error, but only a few need be mentioned: Rashness, 
precipitation, prejudice, a morbid imagination, jealousy, 
fear, vanity and conceit, false associations, lack of 
memory, illusions of the senses or of the fancy, diseased 
self-consciousness, and others too numerous to mention. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this. We know 
that error exists, but every error springs from some root of 
truth : and if the truth is sought for persistently through 
all illusion it will be found lying perhaps in the crypts of 
consciousness, or in the far recesses of our ignorance, but 
found it will be in the end. Its discovery will bring 
wonder, achievement, and rest. On an old Egyptian 
papyrus the following is written, “ Let not him that 
seeketh cease till he find, and he that findeth shall 
marvel, and he that marvclletb shall reign, and he that 
reigneth shall rest." 

Spectator ab extra. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE POETRY OF WILLIAM BLAKE 

The publishers and the enthusiasts will soon have done 
their duty by Blake. Mr. Binyon’s and Mr. Russell’s 
books about his art are still to appear, but now we have 
an excellent reprint of Gilchrist’s life,* a collection of the 
letters as complete as it can be made at present and very 
carefully annotated by Mr. Russell,t and a complete 
edition of the poetical works containing all the Prophetic 
Books, Jerusalem, the Nights of Vala, and the rest of 
them.f Tatham’s Life, never printed before, does not 
tell us much about Blake that is not in Gilchrist, but it is 
worth printing, since Tatham in his youth was intimate 
with Blake, and he gives an account of Blake’s character 
which confirms that of Linnell and others. Mr. Ellis is an 
en thusiast indeed, and would like to found a Blake society. 
His enthusiasm exults even in the Prophetic Books. “ To 
understand Vala," he says, “ is to understand all Blake,” 
and no doubt heunderstands Vala almost as well as Blake 
understood it himself. But if he thinks that there are any 
deep secrets of life to be discovered in the Prophetic 
Books, I beg leave to differ from him with all possible 
deference. There is some disposition now to regard the 
Prophetic Books as having a kind of magic in them 


* The Life of William Blake. By Alexander Gilchrist. Edited 
with an Introduction by W. Graham Robertson. (Lane, 
10 s. 6d. net.) 

+ The Letters of William Blake, together with a Life. By 
Frederick Tatham. Edited by Archibald G. B. Russell. 
(Methuen, 7 s. fid.) 

I The Poetical Works of William Blake. Edited by Edwin J. 
Ellis. 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus, 12s. net.) 


beyond what we find in the works of the great poets, who 
have said what they meant as plainly as they could. It 
is quite clear that Blake did not say what he meant as 
plainly as he could in them; and therefore the question 
whether they are to be admired as great works of art is 
one of some importance, since it involves some of the 
first principles of literature and of all art. It may be 
laid down as a first principle that one aim of all great 
literature is to make things as plain as words can make 
them ; and further that the beauties of great poetry are 
the result of the effort to express things which cannot lie 
completely expressed in words. Thus there is often 
obscurity in great poetry, as in Shelley's poem, '* Light 
of life thy lips enkindle," but it is an unwilling obscurity, 
the obscurity of darkness pierced by a bright light; and 
we wonder, not at the darkness, but at the light that can 
reach so far into it. The obscurity of the Prophetic Books 
is of a different kind, it is systematic and often wilful, 
partly a matter of arbitrary names and catchwords, 
partly of imperfect allegory, partly of weak construction. 
In fact, Blake, though the most honest of men, played 
tricks with himself when he wrote these works. No doubt 
the indifference of the world discouraged him in the effort 
to express himself, so that he came to write for himself 
alone and satisfied his instinct for creation with catch¬ 
words and formula:, which meant something to him 
through their associations, and .which may mean some¬ 
thing to us if we can get to understand those 
associations. But these catchwords and formulae are 
really only devices by means of which Blake con¬ 
cealed from himself the fact that what he wrote was not 
poetry but the rough material for poetry. He always had 
a strong desire to be definite in every art which he 
practised. We know how he admired the Florentines for 
their clearness of outline and hated the Venetians for 
their vagueness. Nearly all his own pictures and draw¬ 
ings have very definite outlines. But in the inferior 
ones the definite outline does not express an equally 
definite invention ; aud in the same way the names of the 
Prophetic Books often have the mere definiteness of 
terms covering a vagueness of idea. They remind one of 
the strange words which metaphysicians invent when 
they try to think clearly of the unthinkable. 

That the Prophetic Books are only the rough material of 
poetry we can tell from their form as much as from their 
matter. Form is produced by a successful effort to express 
great things. Such efforts have made all the forms of 
poetry. It is the struggle to make words do more than 
they can do in ordinary speech that has differentiated 
poetry from prose; and when that struggle grows weak 
in poets, their poetry tends to lose its form. When the 
effort of expression grew weak in Wordsworth he was apt 
to write formless blank verse. Blake, in the same case, 
produced the half rhythmical prose of the Prophetic 
Books. We may be sure that an English poet, when he is 
inspired, will write verse, since verse is the instrument 
which the ages have made for his inspiration. We may 
be sure that Blake, when he wrote the Prophetic Books, 
was only half inspired. He feared and hated prose like 
the Devil. Therefore he did not write prosaic blank verse 
like Wordsworth; but he wrote something which we 
cannot call poetry because it is too vague for poetry; and 
poetry, though it deals with difficult matters, is the 
clearest of all forms of speech. These are plain truths, 
and there ought to be no need to state them. But 
unfortunately many writers and readers now seem to be 
weary of the great ways of literature and to hope that in 
byways they may find some secrets unknown to the 
great masters of sense and language. There are no such 
secrets. It is not symbols or catchwords but the noble 
use of words that gives, to them a sense beyond their plain 
meaning. That noble use is a sign of the effort to express 
great things; whereas symbols and catchwords are a sign 
that the effort is declined. We may be pretty sure that 
in the long run the Prophetic Books will weigh nothing 
in the world's estimate of Blake’s poetry. If he had 
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written nothing else they might give him a certain curious 
reputation, but since he has written the Poetical 
Sketches, the Songs of Innocence and Experience and 
certain other poems, his fame will be established upon 
these and it will be established very surely. Indeed, I 
make bold to say that Blake’s finest poems are more sure 
of that long life which we call immortality than any other 
poems of his time except some of Shelley’s. On second 
thoughts, they are more sure even than any of Shelley’s; 
for, though Shelley’s poetry compared with Blake’s is like 
all instruments beside a lonely flute, yet the general mind 
of man has passed through many states, and may pass 
through them again, in wnich the best of Shelley’s poetry 
would be incomprehensible; whereas no state’of mind, 
short of absolute brutishness, can be imagined that would 
not take pleasure in Infant Joy, or The Tiger, or 
The Land of Dreams. These are nursery rhymes that 
should survive all nurseries and might be sung to wild 
children in a forest; perhaps will be sung to them when 
the descendants of the elm trees in Kensington Gardens 
harbour wild beasts on Notting Hill. When all our litter 
of bad tunes and bad verses has been cleared away with 
the fall of our civilisation, it may be that one of the 
immemorial tunes of the world, one of those that were 
sung in Babylon, will find the little poem called Infant 
Joy and will live with it for some hundreds of years, 
until that poem dies with the English language and the 
tune must wander about seeking a new mate. 

At first sight, perhaps, Infant Joy looks as if it were 
an easy thing to write. Some might say that there was 
nothing in it; and if it were read aloud by some one with 
no sense of its beauty there would seem to be nothing in 
it; for no poem exists in which the sense depends more 
upon the right stress and the right phrasing: 

*• I have no name; 

I am but two days old.” 

What shall I call thee ? 

" 1 happy am, 

Joy is my name.” 

Sweet joy befall thee ! 

Pretty Joy! 

Sweet Joy, but two days old. 

Sweet Joy I call thee : 

Thou dost smile, 

1 sing the while ; 

Sweet joy befall thee 1 

It will be noticed that it is a kind of dramatic lyric, a 
dialogue with the baby’s part in it imagined and spoken, 
as it often is by those who talk to babies; and one 
seems to see the baby being danced up and down all the 
while. Besides this the metre insists upon certain stresses 
just like those laid by people who talk to babies. In the 
second verse, for instance, there is a strong stress on 
“pretty," none on the first “sweet,” which comes in a 
rush of tenderness, but a very strong one on the second 
“sweet,” when the word is repeated so naturally that one 
can almost see the speaker making a sudden rush at the 
baby’s face after the manner of mothers and other fond 
persons. It is a poem, therefore, which expresses in the 
most exact manner something which happens every day 
all the world over. It expresses the most natural and 
wholesome kind of happiness known to mankind; and 
does this in twelve short lines without any parade or self- 
criticism or air of unbending. When Wordsworth writes 
a simple poem you olten feel that he is trying to be simple 
for your good or his own ; and there is too much reason 
in the Wordsworthian’s way of regarding some of his 
poetry as a kind of purge to be taken for intellectual 
repletion. There is a Wordsworth Cure; but there is 
never likely to be a Blake Cure. His finest poems were 
written in the fulness of delight or sorrow or wonder 
about simple things; and it is such poems that endure 
through all changes of mind. We do not know how he 
came to write them. There is nothing in Gilchrist to tell 
us that. The Poetical Sketches were first published in 
1783. when Blake was about twenty-six years old, about 


the time when Cowper's first poems were published, and 
three years before the first of Burns’s appeared. Blake 
is said to have written “ How Sweet I roamed from field 
to field ” before he was fourteen, that is to say before 
1771, and so about the time when Chatterton's poems 
appeared. Chatterton and Blake were the very first of 
the true romantics, but Blake is far the greater of the two, 
judging him only by the Poetical Sketches. Romantic 
poetry had been written before; but, except for a phrase 
or a line here and there, it had been romantic only in 
subject. The novelty of Blake’s poetry was that it was 
romantic in sound as well as in sense; that the words 
were so used as to seem to have more power and meaning 
than was in their literal sense. The poetry of the 
eighteenth century, speaking generally, relied or tried to 
rely for its effect upon its sense alone. The romantic poets 
saw that prose may do that, but that poetry, to justify 
its existence, must have other means of expression ; and 
in certain pieces in the Poetical Sketches we find these 
means employed with perfect understanding for the first 
time for nearly a hundred years. 

Whether on Ida's shady brow. 

Or in the Chambers of the East, 

The Chambers of the Sun that now 

From ancient melody have ceased. 

Here, indeed, the words have as much power in their sound 
as in their sense. Here once again poetry is justified by 
its form, and the poet is no longer content to be merely 
more concise than the prose writer. One would give a 
good deal to know more about the early years of a man 
who thus rediscovered the glory of a great art in his youth ; 
but there are some significant facts told by Gilchrist. 
When a pupil of B isire, Blake was sent out to make 
drawings in Westminster Abbey, particularly of the tombs. 
Thus he certainly got a remarkable understanding of 
Gothic architecture and sculpture, and, indeed, of the true 
principles of all architecture. In a letter written in 1S00 
he says of his cottage at Felpham : 

It is a perfect model for cottages, and I think for palaces of magni¬ 
ficence, only enlarging, not altering its proportions, and adding orna¬ 
ments not principles. Nothing can be more grand than its simplicity 
and usefulness. Simple without intricacy, it seeks to be the spon¬ 
taneous expression of humanity, congenial to the wants of man. 

In these words there is a clear anticipation of the 
doctrines of Ruskin and William Morris; and they were 
written at a time when no one else had a glimmering of 
these doctrines, when no one but Blake saw the difference 
between living and dead architecture, or the importance 
of architecture as an expression of the life of man. In 
the same way. no doubt, he saw the difference between 
living and dead poetry. He preferred the Elizabethans to 
the poets of his own time just as he preferred Gothic to 
the architecture of his own.time. But he was not a mere 
romantic revivalist who loved past things because they 
belonged to the past. When he revived the art of poetry 
he did so to express his own thoughts and emotions. One 
or two pieces in the Poetical Sketches are like fine Eliza¬ 
bethan songs; but even in that book many of the poems 
seem more modern to us now than the great works of his 
successors; and afterwards he wrote poetry that seems 
newer than anything of our own time, as new, indeed, as 
some of the choruses of Euripides in Mr. Murray’s transla¬ 
tion : 

Though thou art worshipped by the names divine 

Of Jesus and Jehovah, thou art still 

The son of morn in weary night's decline, 

The lost traveller's dream under the hill. 

Mr. Swinburne has explained this wonderful verse and 
given it a narrower meaning than it seems to bear, a 
meaning which, no doubt, Blake intended it to have; and 
yet the words with their sound and cadence seem to convey 
more than that meaning and to have a power beyond what 
Blake was conscious of when he wrote them. And so the 
great poem at the end of the preface to Milton seems to 
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have a significance which may not have been present to 
Blake's mind when lie wrote it: 

And did the Countenance divine 
Shine forth upon these clouded hills, 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 

To us that seems the first utterance of Ruskinism, as one 
must call it for want of the clearer name which no doubt 
will come in time to a faith that is still too young to have 
been baptized. 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 

The other great poets of that age seem to have been 
scarcely aware of the dark Satanic mills that were then 
growing up to be the tyrants of the future and already 
were destroying all the beauty of men’s handiwork ; nor 
were they much concerned to build Jeiusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land. Wordsworth and Coleridge at 
this time (1804) were giving up Jerusalem as a bad job. 
Shelley was to build his city of God in the clouds, and, 
though eager to better the world by changes in political 
machinery, even he, the inspired visionary, had no fore¬ 
sight of the real dangers that were beginning to threaten 
the life of man. We cannot be sure that Blake had as 
much foresight as this poem seems to imply. His mind 
worked so strangely and so much by means of images 
with a peculiar meaning of their own that it is often diffi¬ 
cult to tell how much or how little he meant. But what¬ 
ever it meant to the man who wrote it, this poem seems 
to us to be more full of the new faith and passion of our 
own time than any poem of that age, and this cannot be 
an accident. We may be sure that in the depths of 
Blake’s vast and brooding mind were ideas half formed 
and prophetic that sometimes forced their way to the light 
without his knowing all their significance. He was accus¬ 
tomed to express himself with an audacity that shows he 
had an extreme confidence in the workings of what we 
should now call his subconsciousness; and sometimes, as 
in this case, that confidence wai wonderfully justified. 

A. Clutton-Brock. 

[Next week’s Causerie will be “ The Pleiad,” by Edward 
Wright .] 


FICTION 

Periwinkle. By I.ii.v Grant Du if. (Murray, 6s.) 

Many writers have depicted fascinating, irresponsible 
girls who passed through life over the hearts of men and 
women by some sort of unhuman charm. Periwinkle 
belongs to this order: but Miss Grant Duff makes her 
excel all the Pams and the Irresponsible Kitties of whom 
we have ever heard or read, because she has endowed 
Periwinkle with deep feeling and an uncommon under¬ 
standing of what is beautiful. There is nothing fragile or 
flimsy about her. Her fairy origin only makes her imperi¬ 
ously vital and human. She utters truths which are 
startlingly prolound, and not only utters them; she 
moulds her life upon them. The character of Periwinkle 
is a really great conception. The excellence of the treat¬ 
ment lies in its delicacy and amazing freshness—its reck¬ 
less glad sincerity; and naturally its defects are those of 
inexperience. The introduction is whimsical and dreary ; 
it has no apparent reason for its existence except per¬ 
haps as a sop to the Cerberus of convention, who is after¬ 
wards properly ignored. But the faults are trivial— 
chiefly this tendency to whimsical diffuseness—compared 
with the many qualities; and we are flighted that such 
a book should have been written. 


Round our Square. By Henri ette Corkran. (Hurst & 

Blackett, 6s.) 

“ Celebrities ” and " Oddities ” seem to blossom beneath 
Miss Corkran’s pen. A more motley collection of Bohe¬ 
mians than the one she gathers together in the old 
Bloomsbury square can hardly be imagined. Eight of 
these genial, but eccentric, souls are authors, two are 
artists, the rest critics who have been authors or artists in 
their day. There are also three important cats, Sultan, 
Tom and Palmyra ; a fat white terrier and a black pug. 
The story is told by a young lady who, judging by her 
success among the art critics of “ the Square,” wields her 
brush with greater skill than her pen. We could wish 
that she would not burl her information at the reader’s 
head in short, sharp sentences, which are both irritating 
and difficult to follow. We are whirled from one subject 
to another with bewildering rapidity. In one brief, dry 
sentence we are told that “ I promised in a year’s time to 
be his wife.” In the next that “Caroline went to stay 
with her aunt in Paris ” ; and so on, with a curtness which 
is almost Ollendorfian in its breathless incoherence. 

The llenrth of Hutton. By W. J. Eu ott. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

Prince Charlie again 1 All novel-readers love the 
Stuarts, which is a good reason why novel-writers should 
love them too. And after all, although historians cry 
“ Fie 1 ” and history-books lament for England’s sake, we 
owe a debt too deep for repayment to these men, weak, 
vacillating, unadmirable and passionately beloved as they 
were. We owe to them Jacobite music and Jacobite 
poetry, and these exert over us the same fascination that 
inspired the loyalty and devotion of which they tell. 
Queen Victoria, following as she did the Puritan—the 
Roundhead—ideal, was proud of her drop of Stuart 
blood, and listened with joy to the songs that breathe of 
hatred to her much closer kindred, the Georges. It is in 
the name of this Stuart cause that we read with interest 
stories that have not much intrinsic merit; and although 
“The House of Hutton” is neither a good history nor a 
good romance, each purpose spoiling the other, yet for 
the sake of the Stuart motif we read gladly to the end. 

Nedra. By George Barr McCutciikon. (Grant Richards, 6s.) 

This is the story of a young couple of rich Americans 
who, in order to escape from the fuss attendant on the 
publication of their engagement, arrange to elope on the 
day following the announcement. But this elopement 
has to be made to extend over a period of two months 
owing to the girl being unable, under the terms of a will, 
to marry until she has completed her twenty-third year. 
They write down the names of far-off lands and she draws 
one. Manila is thus chosen, and it is with the events of 
their lengthy journey, a journey long enough to allow of 
a change of partners, that the story deals. So farcical a 
plot demands a very light and humorous touch, and 
here the author fails, for though he gets amusing 
situations, the treatment of them is poor, and the 
dialogue is conspicuously without humour. Moreover, 
he falls back on pathos here and there to help the story 
through. We are told of one of the couple who were 
wrecked on an island, that “the feeble sprout of Christianity 
was planted by the good British girl; ” she also planted a 
far from feeble sprout of another nature in the heart of 
the young American, and they waited with some anxiety 
to hear whether her husband—a wicked peer—had been 
drowned in the wreck. 

Growth. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.). 

(Constable, 6s.) 

We car* always rely upon finding good work in any novel 
by the author of “ Mona Maclean” and “ Windybaugh.” 
She has generally something to say that is worth hearing, 
a keen eye for character, and a literary gift. The 
present volume contains a record of the mental and 
spiritual growth of a group of students apd others; hut 
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particularly of Dugald Dalgleish and his friend Thatcher, 
both sons of Nonconformist prinisters. After struggles, 
doubts and wanderings in worldly byways, Thatcher 
finds peace in the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
Dalgleish becomes a popular preacher. The book repays 
careful reading, and, if we sometimes feel that we are 
studying a treatise on “ Religion in relation to tempera¬ 
ment” rather than diverting our minds with fiction, we 
honestly admire the author’s thoroughness and all-round 
fairness of view. The tone is dignified and sincere, the 
story gravely interesting: it is also, though we say it with 
regret, many pages too long. 

Don-a-Dreams. By Harvey J. O’Hiooins. (Duckworth, 6s.) 
The structure of this novel is simple, and the characters 
are pleasing types, but for the most part types we have 
met before. At first, when we were introduced to thedreamv 
poetical boy misunderstood by his father and his governess, 
we thought we were going to be bored. Dreamy poetical 
boys are usually tiresome. But Don-a-Dreams is lov¬ 
able, and as soon as he gets to New York he is amusing. 
In his early youth he had a fight with an unpoetical 
cousin that astonishes us because we believe on good 
authority that when boys of Anglo-Saxon blood come to 
blows they do not bite and scratch, whimper hysterically, 
whine like criminals, and cry. These boys were English 
Canadians, and when the author described their fight we 
think he must have drawn on his imagination. In fact, 
all the earlier part of the book is shadowy, and hardly 
prepares us for the vivid, admirable picture of life in 
New York that comes later. It is not life amongst 
millionaires, but amongst unhappy men on the verge of 
starvation, who take to strange trades and accept strange 
associates in their hunt for tiieir meagre daily bread. 


DRAMA 

“THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA" AT THE COURT 
THEATRE 

Mr. Bernard Shaw needs a course of the phosphorus 
pills prescribed by his John Broadbent. His nerves are 
out of order; he has lost some of his pluck and high 
spirits. And like people whose nerves are out of order, 
his individuality asserts itself (in The Doctor’s Dilemma), 
not with the steady pressure of a man in health, but with 
the vicious little kicks we all deal when our nerves are 
out ot order. We like him to be whimsical, uncertain, 
self-contradictory, discursive, shocking, and all the rest 
of it; to be, in fact, as “ Shavian ” (the world cannot 
but make free with that excellent word) as he can be. 
It is what he is “ there for.” But we like him to be all 
this consistently and fundamentally, we like to find 
himself in the stuff, the very gist and soul of his play. 

The gist of The Doctor's Dilemma is no more Shavian 
than is the gist of The Two Roses or Sweet Lavender. It is 
an ordinary, old-fashioned, sentimental business dating 
from Sir Patrick Cullen’s youth—no more than one of the 
old ideas which that dear old doctor found cropping up 
at regular intervals under new names. If new Nietzsche- 
ism is only old Calvinism writ large, and inoculation 
an old, old tale, Sir Patrick would certainly have bgen 
able to “ place ’’ the new *’ tragedy.” Sir Colenso Ridgeon 
(M.D., etc. etc.) can choose which of two consumptive 
patients he will cure: a virtuous, middle-aged, inefficient 
doctor, or a thorough young scoundrel of an artist, with 
whose legal wife (he had others) Sir Colenso happens to 
have fallen in love. To save her from discovering her 
husband’s true nature (for that is his chief motive) 
he decides to let the artist die. And the artist dies. 
But his wife has seen through Sir Colenso’s little scheme; 
and when the artist is dead, she will not accept “ the 
hand that killed her Louis.” 

Those words are not a quotation from The Doctor’s 
Dilemma ; they come from the play as it would have been 
written by the dramatist of Sir Patrick’s youth- We can 


a]l see that play in imagination: the temptation of Sir 
Colenso, his “ better nature ” succumbing; the death of 
Louis Dubedat ; all leading up to the “ great scene ” in 
Act IV. when the secret will come out and Mrs. Dubedat 
will refuse with loathing the hand that killed her Louis. 
Of course, that is pot how Mr. Shaw writes it. Sir Colenso’s 
motives are mixed. The great scene is kept for a little 
epilogue, and is not great at all. Mrs. Dubedat refuses Sir 
Colenso not because he is a murderer, but because he is 
middle-aged, and because she happens to have taken a 
second husband already. But the atmosphere created by 
the plot is quite as old-fashioned, and to see it treated by 
Mr. Shaw is to see not Ayesha rejuvenated by the flames, 
but an old woman in a young hat. 

The worst, the very worst, of it is that when the sub¬ 
stance of the thing is not true Shaw, some of the decora¬ 
tion—which is true Shaw—looks ugly, and some of the 
substance looks foolish. The romantic devotion of Mrs. 
Dubedat to her husband’s memory looked very foolish 
—strained and exaggerated. The death of Dubedat 
(which will surely make Mr. Archer cautious about chal¬ 
lenging dramatists in future), with its antiquated rodo¬ 
montade about the Creed of Beauty and Mrs. Dubedat’s 
bosom, pointed with the poor humours of a farcical 
doctor, was mainly tiresome and troublesome, because 
Dubedat’s morals, not his art, are the point at issue, and 
the world is too old to be taught that infidels and scoun¬ 
drels can die very comfortably. Dubedat’s exposition of 
his moral code, again, is too feeble and imitative to be 
interesting : and never before has Mr. Shaw committed so 
glaring a mistake in construction as to keep Mr. Eric 
Lewis (as the farcical doctor) babbling misquotations from 
Shakespeare about death so as to give Miss Lillah 
McCarthy (as Mrs. Dubedat) time to change her dress. If 
Mr. Shaw had taken Broadbent’s prescription, he would 
never have allowed himself in his last two acts and his 
epilogue to fall into the old play-maker’s jog-trot, and 
pretended he was going his own gait by cutting every now 
and then a higher caper than usual and crying: “ It’s 
Shaw after all! ” It is not Shaw: it is a poor imitation. 

There is, nevertheless, some genuine Shaw in the play. 
The second act, in which a whole dinner-party of doctors, 
great and small, with the exception of one Jew, find that 
Dubedat has privately borrowed money of each in turn, 
besides stealing a cigarette-case, is one of the best acts 
ever written. The first act, to an audience expecting 
what Mr. Shaw’s audiences always expect of good things 
to come, seemed a little long. Half way through Act IV. 
they were sighing for it back again. Form that first act we 
had the doctors set working for our delight. The play is 
no attack on the profession. Of the six doctors, only two 
are fools—Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonnington, physician to 
a certain Household which he always calls “ The Family,” 
and the instrument chosen by Sir Colenso for the murder 
of Dubedat; and Cutler Walpole, an incorrigible surgeon. 
One. Sir Colenso, is a man of real ability; and another. 
Sir Patrick Cullen, is a very wise old man indeed. But 
the characterisation of all is admirable; and (with the 
exception of Sir Ralph, who has appeared in a hundred 
plays these last ten years, and generally, as now, with 
Mr. Eric Lewis to portray him) they are all seen freshly 
through Mr. Shaw’s eyes. Mr. Granville Barker did 
nearly his best with that pale refiex Dubedat, Miss Lillah 
McCarthy all hers with the mid-Victorian ghost called 
Mrs. Dubedat. Mr. William Farren, junior, was really 
excellent as Sir Patrick, and Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Ed¬ 
mund Gurney, and Mr. Michael Sherbrooke were all good. 


FINE ART 

THE JEW IN ART 

The exhibition of Jewish Art and Antiquities at the 
Whitechapel Gallery should not be missed, either by Jew 
or Gentile. One of the greatest bores on earth is the 
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Anti-Semite, and for him, at least, the show should be a 
liberal education. He will be disappointed to find no 
examples of those peculiar knives used in the ritual 
murders of young boys—that annual festival which is 
celebrated with becoming pomp in the brain of 
M. Edouard Drumont at the time of the Passover; 
and there is no refreshment stall at which you can pur¬ 
chase cakes leavened with the blood of the victims. On 
the other hand, the fine specimens of Kiddush Cups, 
Halla Cloths, and Hanuca Lamps, delightful objects from 
an archaeological point of view, will more than com¬ 
pensate for the thoughtless oversight of omitting more 
sensational utensils. And there is a piece of lead which, 
though catalogued as belonging to something else, I easily 
recognised as coming from the well in which St. Hugh 
of Lincoln was drowned. I will confess to a little dis¬ 
appointment myself at the exhibition, but for entirely 
different reasons. The art is inadequate. History, con¬ 
troversy, and archaeology predominate. No one expects 
the Jews to forget their wrongs, even in England; but 
Mr. Zangwill is always here to jog their memories; and 
hideous news arrives from Russia at regular intervals to 
remind us that the Jewish question is still a political and 
economical problem of which we may be sure that social 
quacks of the Nordau type have not found the solution. 
For next to the Anti-Seinite among bores the Zionist 
bears the palm. 

I should have preferred an exhibition confined to the 
art and ecclesiology of a great and ancient people to whom 
we owe our religion, indirectly our modern literature, and 
the motives of our inspired mediaeval art. Europe put 
away her own sagas for good or ill, and accepted that of the 
persecuted people for whom the burden of obligation seems 
to have precluded all idea of forgiveness. Instead of mur¬ 
dering the Jews, England and America consoled them by 
vulgarising their scriptures, evolving therefrom more gro¬ 
tesque beliefs and abominable prejudices than were ever 
conceived by the children of Israel. As it would have 
been impossible to give an adequate survey of the Jewish 
art throughout the world within the confines of the White¬ 
chapel Gallery, it would have been more harmonious to 
have limited the pictures, at all events, to those of Jewish 
artists who have worked or are working in England. 
Why import that dealers’ favourite, Josef Israels, the 
Hebrew analogue of the Gentile Meisonnier ? False senti- 
men with him takes the place of false atmosphere with 
the Frenchman. The “ values ” of both are said to be 
considerable, but it would be affectation to praise a 
veteran painter simply because he happens to be a 
Hebrew. 

Had a principle of selection been exercised, we might 
have been able to gauge the effect of racial genius sub¬ 
mitting to alien influence. All art is hybrid in its be¬ 
ginning, but we are seldom in a position to estimate its 
evolution resulting from the necessary intellectual coition 
between one nation and another of which art and litera¬ 
ture are the natural offspring. Of all invaders the 
Normans, with the possible exception of the Greeks, have 
artistically been the most significant: and we find the 
love-children of these superb Don Juans far north in 
Durham and in the Palatine chapel at Palermo: just as 
from similar causes some of the Buddhas of the Hindu 
Koosh are carved with Greek features though fashioned 
long after the incursion of Alexander the Great. Since 
Cromwell’s edict of tolerance there has been a steady in¬ 
vasion of England by the Hebrews, and we probably owe 
a great deal more to them intellectually and artistically 
than they are themselves aware or than we are ever 
willing to admit. One of the terrible and debasing quali¬ 
ties of the English is a Puritanism which, needless to 
say, has nothing in common with the noble Puritanism 
either of the cloister or the Eastern desert. Cromwell, 
who invited the Jews to England entirely for financial 
reasons (he was our greatest economist), had no con¬ 
ception that he was introducing a wholesome antidote 
to the detestable movement in which he and Milton 


are the atoning spirits. Where there are Hebrews 
there is no Puritanism. They have always been the 
brocanteurs of virtu because of their Oriental love of pre¬ 
cious and splendid objects, quite apart from the exag¬ 
gerated monetary value which has been placed on such 
things, it should be remembered, by Christian critics 
and Christian connoisseurs. Too much has been made, I 
think, of the second commandment. Moses, realising 
that among the chief defects of his own people was a 
certain lack of taste (the English have far too much) 
prohibited the use of human figures in art, except for 
purely decorative purposes, as the cherubims on the 
Mercy Seat. Great stress, however, is laid in Genesis on 
the achievements of Jabal, J ubal, and Tubalcain ; and you 
can see the artistic sense asserting itself in the mysterious 
story of Micah’s mother, the earliest instance of an 
art theft, resembling that of Gainsborough’s lost Duchess 
from Agnew’s. In the instance of Rachel and the Laban 
collection, I think it may fairly be held that she had a 
sort of lien on the statues, though I do not know what a 
modern solicitor would have thought of the charge or 
whether he would have taken up what would be regarded 
as a fighting case. The elaborate directions given to 
Aholiab and Bezaleel for the decorations and design of 
the Tabernacle go to prove that, as in mediaeval Italy, 
artists were kept in their place. It is not very hard to 
reconstruct in our imagination the exquisite results of 
their labours. Experts are divided as to how much we 
can really ascribe to Bezaleel, whom modern critics, in 
spite of Vasari (I mean Exodus), insist on relegating to 
the position of a sort of amico or alunno d'Aholiabo . I 
do not think it is unreasonable to conjecture that after 
the manner of the Van Eycks and the Limbourg brothers 
one of them supplied the cartoons and the other actually 
carried out the work. In this question of attributions 
and other inexact sciences such as folklore, where there 
are no facts, you may with perfect propriety invent them. 
Quite frankly, I do not see the hand ot Bezaleel in any of 
me vestments now at Whitechapel, or that of Aholiab 
in the sacred vessels used in the beautiful ritual of the 
Jews. 

Among the pictures by deceased artists only those by 
Simeon bolomon interest me very much, but so many of 
them are my own that I can ptaise them unreservedly. 
Solomon is an excellent instance ot what I suggested about 
foreign racial qualities affecting autocthonous art. The 
Pre-Kaphaelites owed far more to him than any of them, 
except Burne-Jones, admitted. There was that magic of 
the Orient in his art, so dismally absent from the West 
Kensington Hebrews you see in Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture of Christ in the Temple. Solomon’s father, it is 
interesting to remember, was the first Jew admitted to 
the freedom of the City, a privilege of which his son took 
perhaps undue advantage. 

In the upper Room of the Gallery are the Modern 
Works, and here are several pictures by Mr. William 
Rothenstein—alone worth going to Whitechapel to study; 
they are not only interesting items of Hebrew ethnology, 
but superb examples of contemporary English painting. 
Mr. Rothenstein is one of the dominating factors in the 
new English Art Club, and it is obvious to everyone how 
much he has influenced the younger men—Mr. Orpen, 
Mr. John, Mr. McEvoy—all of whom are now weaned and 
asserting their own vivid individualities; but how much 
they owe to Mr. Rothenstein only future Berensons will 
appreciate. Though Mr. Rothenstein is more of a painter 
than ever poor Solomon was, he stands in the same 
relation to his young Christian contemporaries as Solomon 
did to Rossetti and his circle. I wish it had been possible 
to have all his pictures brought together in the small 
single room, where, however, you observe a beautiful 
binding by Miss Josephine Birkenruth and admirable 
work by her brother Adolph. 

English Art is too effeminate; and this, of course, is 
due to our unfortunate geographical position which has 
rendered us immune from military invasion for so many 
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years. English artistic sensibilities are the wall-flowers 
in the European dance. They have lost their programmes, 
and you cannot reach them except through a chaperon. 
Henry VIII., Charles I., or Cromwell, as the case may 
be, have introduced Holbein, Vandyke or the Jews on 
different occasions; while in a later age Whistler and 
Sargent, without any preliminary introduction, have 
arrived from America with tomahawk and assegai. But 
the Jews in their capacity of orientals have corrected our 
primness and prepared us for these shocks. Their genius 
for music and acting as well as for the finer arts has been 
an important element in the slow civilisation of the English 
people and we can hardly be too grateful to them. 

Robert Ross. 


MUSIC 

ELGAR’S NEW ORATORIO 

Sir Edward Elgar’s most ardent disciples generally 
admit that The Apostles is a less successful work than The 
Dream of Gerontius, speaking of course of artistic, not 
merely popular, success; but they would add that its 
more comprehensive aim accounts for this. To some 
extent it is true; The Dream of Gerontius aims only at 
depicting certain vivid but limited human experiences as 
seen through the imagination of another man, while The 
Afostles tries to build by a series of pictures not only an 
impression of the human personality of Christ and the more 
prominent among the first disciples, but also, by reference 
to the events of the Gospels, to illustrate the founding of 
the Church with all its theological significance. It is not 
wonderful if the theme was too big for him, and it is an 
open question whether a great deal of such subject-matter 
is fit material for artistic representation of any kind, but 
to some degree he succeeded, because the qualities which 
in addition to bis great musical gifts made him successful 
with The Dream of Gerontius come into prominence in The 
Apostles. Human interest is strong in the conversion of 
Mary Magdalene, the denial and repentance of St. Peter 
and the remorse of Judas, and above all these there is the 
religious element, another thing from the theological one, 
the devotional beauty with which he surrounds the figure 
of Christ and which makes the best moments in The 
Apostles almost an act of worship. 

It has been followed by The Kingdom, the recent intro¬ 
duction of which to London by an excellent performance 
at the Alexandra Palace, with the fact that it is 
shortly to be heard again at Queen’s Hall, makes the 
present a good opportunity to discuss it. Its scheme 
is by this time pretty well known to most people; 
after an orchestral prelude comes the first scene, which 
purports to be a meditative conversation among the 
disciples and is really abstract in character, then fol¬ 
lows the choosing of Matthias and another chorus, 
again of the contemplative kind, which ends the scene. 
In the subsequent scenes the events of the feast of 
Pentecost, the healing of the blind man at the gate of 
the Temple, are fully treated, and finally there is one 
called “ In fellowship," in which St. Peter and St. John 
return to the disciples and tell them of their arrest be¬ 
cause of the miracle, after which the sacrament of “ break¬ 
ing of bread" is partaken of, and prayers, including a 
setting of the Lord’s Prayer, are said. This bare state¬ 
ment shows that there is here even less selection than in 
The Apostles. In the earlier work the fact alone that 
Elgar passed over the Crucifixion itself shows how care¬ 
fully he exercised his judgment in choosing his subjects, 
but here the uninspired incident of the lot falling on 
Matthias is treated as fully as the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost. The incidents seem to be set to music merely 
because they are recorded in the early chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles; and since not one of them, except per¬ 
haps the healing of the blind man, calls for much human 


sympathy, and as scarcely any can inspire such, personal 
devotion as do the events of the life and death of our 
Lord, The Kingdom is at the outset robbed of the highest 
qualities which The Apostles contains. The fact that the 
composer’s own feeling is no less sincere than before does, 
not completely atone for this; no amount of devotional 
music can remove this lack of interest in the work. 

There may, however, be compensations; a badly con¬ 
structed libretto which throws a composer upon his own 
resources may compel him to greater beauty of musical 
utterance, to more careful construction and to more 
perfectly conceived movements of abstract or contem¬ 
plative music. In The Apostles the fragmentary nature 
of the music is its worst fault. Hurried on by the interest 
of the subject one fragment succeeds another without 
thought for any kind of musical construction or cohesion, 
the leit motif principle is made absurd by its ^discrimi¬ 
nating use, and when, as in the finale to Part i., the 
composer tries to sum up what has gone before by a 
movement of abstract music to the words, “Turn you to 
the stronghold,” his musicianship fails him and he has to 
fall back upon a few feeble musical platitudes. In the 
case of The Kingdom we are encouraged at the outset to 
hope that itwill contain improvement in this direction by 
an orchestral prelude of some importance. It begins 
with a new theme, which presumably is associated with 
“ the kingdom,” and which is combined with the noble 
bit of plain-song melody which represents the mission 
of the Apostles. In the course of the prelude several 
themes appear which are of importance in the work later, 
and one or two of which are of distinguished beauty; 
moreover, they are dealt with at some length and used 
with a feeling for musical contrast which was absent from 
the prelude to Part ii. of The Apostles ; it is, in fact, an 
effective piece of orchestral music such as Elgar under¬ 
stands well how to write, and no mere catalogue of 
representative themes. The chorus enters with the words, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous¬ 
ness,” and at once the spell which his orchestral music 
had skilfully woven is broken by the weakness of the 
choral melody and harmony. Here may be noticed a 
curious idiosyncrasy frequently indulged in; Elgar here 
and elsewhere makes his solo voices sing in unison with 
the several chorus parts, with, of course, no result except 
that of tiring the singers. In this chorus many ideas are 
suggested (while none are developed) in a way which 
would be beautiful could we trust that we should find 
their fuller development later. One or two other points 
of workmanship characteristic of the whole work must be 
mentioned. One is the repetition of the same words to 
totally different melodic phrases with different accentua¬ 
tion. Thus we have “ so He was their Saviour ” and “ so 
He was their Saviour,” and many other instances which 
cannot be made clear without music type. Another is 
the scrappy use of leit moliven so often complained of in 
The Apostles. Sometimes, when two or three important 
nouns occur in a sentence, the orchestra can scarcely get 
through the number of the fragments, which must be 
suggested by the accompaniment. So in this first scene 
we find the faults of the composer’s earlier work per¬ 
petuated, while we are more able to criticise them because 
they are applied to no powerful theme, at any. rate in the 
episode of casting lots for the new apostle. A fine point 
is reached where the chorus bursts out with the words: 

O ye priests I seemeth it a small thing that God hath separated you 
to bring you near to himself. 

The idea, both in words and in music, is a moment of 
inspiration and the composer treats it at length, fortu¬ 
nately always using the same melodic phrase at each 
repetition of the first exclamation. In spite of the fact 
that this is the only bit of musical material which is 
made permanent in a fairly long chorus, it is sufficiently 
powerful to give some feeling of unity to the movement, 
which no other, except perhaps the chorus, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do,” possesses. The duet called “At 
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the beautiful gate ” is full of the thoughtful beauty which 
redeems much of Elgar’s loosely written music and the 
continued presence of the “ dawn ” theme in the orchestra 
gives it cohesion, but it is an instance of another pecu¬ 
liarity. The names “ Mary ” and “ Mary Magdalene ” are 
added (o the soprano and contralto parts, but there is 
nothing which distinctively belongs to these characters; 
the only character who is really made clear is that of St. 
Peter, whose sermon on the Day of Pentecost is treated 
with dignity in the next scene. Through all the pente- 
costal music there is a great deal of meaningless com¬ 
plexity ; vocal parts which have no identity but which 
make a brave show on paper, all of which culminate in 
one of those dreadfully commonplace sequences, to the 
words “ The firstfruits of his creatures,” into which Elgar 
sometimes relapses when his inventive power fails him 
Against this must be set the dignified phrase to the words, 
“ In the Name of Jesus Christ,” which rescues the ending 
of this most important Section. 

In the latter part of the oratorio the same cha¬ 
racteristics prevail, save that as the work continues 
its weaknesses become more Wearisome and it is With 
difficulty that one can do justice to such things as 
the beautiful meditation at night, sung by the soprano 
soloist, called Mary, or the reverent treatment of 
the celebration of the Sacrament. The ending is most 
impressive, and as we listen to its simple and solemn 
utterance we realise, as in the ending of The Dream of 
Geronlius, that this has been the Work of a truly lofty 
spirit in whom there is genius. The thought almost 
compels one to put criticism aside, and to trust that this 
latest member of the series of oratorios which Elgar has 
undertaken is after all a link in a scheme greater than is 
yet revealed, but it is not quite possible to believe this. 
The workmanship throughout it and The Apostles shows 
otherwise. The small points which have been mentioned 
would be indeed carping criticism did they not point to a 
more fatal weakness than that of a momentarily inade¬ 
quate technique. They show that, so far from working 
on a large scale, the composer writes from phrase to 
phrase, oiten without regard for the joining places, and 
further that he is quite unaware that he is engaged upon 
a subject of which the interest must decline the further 
he gets from vital incidents which belong to the first 
number —The Apostles. It is for this reason that The 
Kingdom leaves one with a feeling of disaster; it is indeed 
tragedy to watch such great gifts as Elgar possesses used 
to less and less good purpose as each new work appears. 

H. C. C. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 

Messrs. Methuen are about to issue a “ Study of Blake,’ 
by Mr. Laurence Binybn, who has devoted many yeats 
to the study of Blake’s career and influence. It con¬ 
tains a complete set of the illustrations of the Book of 
Job, reproduced in photogravure in the exact size of the 
originals. Mr. Binyon’s introduction consists of three 
essays—on Blake the Man, Blake the Poet, and Blake the 
Artist—followed by a brief introduction to the “Job,” 
and descriptive notes on the several plates. 

Mr. A. W. Sijthoff, of Leyden, Will publish very shortly 
as vol. xi. of his “ Codices Graeci et Latini photographice 
depicti” the Codex Vindobonensis Lat. 15 of Livy in 
the Imperial and Royal Library of Vienna. The price 
will be £it 5s.; and Professor C. VVessely, of Vienna, will 
contribute a Latin introduction. The “ Codex Lucfetii 
Oblongus," which was promised for the spring of this 
yeat, will appear in the spring of 1907. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has edited, with introduction and 
notes, the complete poetical works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
for Mr. Henry Frowde’s series of ‘‘Oxford Poets.” This 
volume is based on Goldsmith’s “ Selected Poems” issued 
in 1887 by the Clarendon Press; but it contains, besides 


the supplementary text, making the book complete, new 
editorial material, the bulk of which has been collected 
by Mr. Dobson at odd times during the last twenty years. 
A special feature has been made of the illustrations. 

On Tuesday Mr. John Lane will publish a novel entitled 
“ A Boy’s Marriage,” by Mr. Hugh de Selincourt. 

Mr. John Lane announces for publication on November 
28 “ fhe Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley 
Howe,” by his daughter, Laura E. Richards, with notes 
and an introduction by F. B. Sanborn, and a preface by 
Mrs. John Lane. Like Byron, Howe volunteered his 
services to the Greeks, then fighting for their indepen¬ 
dence. Inspired by a love of freedom, a hatted of cruelty, 
and an eagerness to relieve suffering, the young American 
physician willingly sacrificed a remunerative practice to 
link his destiny with the patriots of a foreign country. 
His journals give a continuous account of this period. 

A very handsome edition of Browning’s “ Last Ride 
Together” is announced for early publication by Messrs. 
Putnam. It will be very fully illustrated and decorated with 
photogravures and coloured wood-cuts from the designs 
of Frederick Simpson Cobufn. 

Messrs. Adam and Charles Black are about to com¬ 
mence the issue of '* The Menpes Series of Great Masters,” 
which are facsimile colour productions in picture form of 
some of the famous paintings in our own and foreign 
Galleries. The first ten pictures, which will be exhibited 
in London during December, will include reproductions 
from paintings by Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Bellini, Botticelli, Greuze, Frans Hals, Rembrandt, and 
Van Dyck. 

An extra number of the Connoisseur will be published 
on November 28 devoted to the life and works of George 
Morland, with upwards of one hundred illustrations in 
colour and monochrome and a complete catalogue of the 
published engravings. 

Mr. John Long is adding the following Volumes to 
his Carlton Classics series: Sonnets and Poems by 
Edmund Spenser; Essays (Selected) by Joseph Addison: 
His Book, by Artemus Ward : The Dunciad and Other 
Poems by Alexander Pope; English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century, by \V. M. Thackeray; The Jumping 
Frog and Other Sketches by Mark Twain; Songs by 
Robert Burns ; Essays (Selected) by L >igh Hunt; Letters 
of Junius (Anonymous); Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, by Thomas de Quincey ; Humorous Poems 
by Thomas Hood; and A Voyage to Lilliput, by Deau 
Swift. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MALVERN FUNICULAR RAILWAY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sik,—Y our readers may, I think, be quite easy about the proposed 
railway up Malveril Hills. I have Rood authority tor stating that 
neither the Lord of the Manor nor the Board of Conservators of the 
Hills would for a moment sanction or even entertain any scheme ot 
the kind. 

A. J. Butler. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Will you allow me, as an " Old Malvernian ” who knows and 
loves the Malvern Hills throughout their entire range, to endorse the 
remarks of H. H. Johnson in your last issue on the proposed funicular 
railway to the crest of the hills. The erection of such a railway 
could only benefit two parties. Invalids who are anxious to obtain 
the purest air. Trippers who want amusement. The former can 
drive to the top along well-kept paths. The latter can climb, which 
would benefit them far more than being carried np. 

It is 10 be hoped for the sake of all those who love beautiful scenery 
that this act of vandalage will never be allowed to be carried out. If 
it is, it will be enough to make the ancient Druids from Midsummer 
Camp, Caractacus from the British Camp, and Jenny Lind from the 
Wynds Point, all rise in their graves in angry protest against such a 
scheme. 1 will sign these remarks with the motto of my old school, 
as the words may induce the present authorities at Malvern to look 
into the future, and to pause ere they allow the Hills to be defiled for 
the comfort of the few, which are now the joy of the many. 

Sapiens qoi prospicit. 
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A POINT OF GRAMMAR 
To the Editor of Thb Academy 
S, Ri —The first line of the quotation from Browning in your issue 
for November 17, p. 501. offers an interesting little grammatical 
problem for such of your readers t as are not wholly engrossed in the 
reform of spelling. The poet writes: "’Tis Thou, God, that gives, 
'tis we that receive ” If the construction here can possibly be 
twisted into “ It is that Thou, God, gives, it is that we receive,” the 
Verb'“gives” is still out of agreement with its Subject in Person. 
If, on the other hand, the construction be " It that gives is Thou, 
God, it that receive is we,” the Verb “receive ” d^es not agree with 
the Relative “ that.” Is this sentence of Browning’s grammatically 
justifiable, or are we to regard it as an example of poetic licence such 
as Burns’s “O thou pale orb, that silent shines” and “O thou . . . 
Wha . . . Spairges about the brustane cootie ” ? 

Francis H. Butler. 

November 20. 


THE SOURCE OF BARON MUNCHHAUSEN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, _With reference to your notes on this subject last week 

Rabelais (iv., chap. 55) on Antiphones of Bergf is as follows : 

“ Daduantaige, Antiphanes disoyt la doctrine de Platon es parolles 
estre semblable, lesquelles, en quelque contree ou temps du fort hyuer, 
lors que sont proferees, gelent et glassent a la froideur de l'aer et ne 
sont onyes. Semblablement ce que Platon enseignoyt es ieunes enfans, 
a poine estre d’xeulx entendu, lors qu’ estoyent vieulx deuenuz.” 

v H. H. Johnson. 


‘•SPELLING GONE MAD” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, _I have read Mr. Drummond's letter under this heading, and 

I feel impelled to ask him whether he can seriously and sincerely 
maintain that the spelling used in his letter is an improvement on the 
standard English spelling. May it with truth be called " simplified 
spelling ” ? It seems to me that it may be more properly designated 
spelling gone mad.” There are inconsistencies in our standard 
spelling, but those inconsistencies are justified in some measure by 
the past history of the language. But what shall we say of 
Mr Drummond's spelling ? Why. it can be easily seen from his 
short letter that his system (if “system ” it can be called) teems with 
inconsistencies which deprive it of any scientific value, and render 
absurd any claim it may put forward of being a system of phonetic 
spelling. There is hardly a symbol he uses which is not made to 
have two or more phonetic values. There is hardly a sound which is 
not represented in Mr. Drummond’s spelling by two or more symbols. 
And yet he claims that his brand-new “ simplified spelling ” should 
supersede the spelling which has been the gradual product of literary 
work for ages. Let us take his symbols for vowel-sounds. We will 
begin with ». In the word simplified the i has three distinct values ; 
in riling one i has the sound in side the other the sound in fill. The 
symbol a represents distinct sounds in man, any, last, want, able. The 
symbol u represents the vowel in full and the vowel in but, compare 
wud, shud, cud with just, thrust, wun, wander. The symbol o has four 
distinct sounds in from, told, government, thots. On the other hand the 
same sound is represented by more than one symbol. For instance : 

(I) si* by, eye\ (2) may, they, training, jeneration ; (3 ) caut, thots-, 
(4) truth grew, hoo ; {5) piece, medium ; (6) long, want ; (7) Urn, wurd, 
thirty : (8) yel. already, any : (9) *«, beutiful ; (10) wud, coud, booh : 

(II) last, haaf. . . ...... 

In the treatment of consonants the same inconsistency is found, for 

instance: (1) shud, isuez: (2) charj, speech, picture, departure: (3) cite, 
certain: (4) designate, dezist.hiz: (5) year, use .... . 

I cannot for the life of me see what would be gamed by adopting 
Mr. Drummond’s " simplified spelling.” 

A. L. Mayhkw. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir —There is humour in the fact—which I have but lately noted— 
that Messrs. H. Drummond and T. Talbot Lodge live in the same 
Durham village. Can we not imagine their meetings and discussions 
upon this topic of ours ? Do we not hear Mr. Drummond, at the 
close of one such interview, rising into poetry and exclaiming in the 
impassioned words of Omar Khayyim (slightly altered): 

Ah Lodge! could thou and I with Skeat conspire 
To grasp the modern Spelling Scheme entire. 

Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire 1 

To which Friend Lodge, mournfully: “ But what shall we do with 
this fellow Wallis ? I fear he says too truly that our idea would mean 

a • mechanical language’—a scheme sorrier than ever.” 

“ Oh, as to that,” rejoins the optimistic Mr. Drummond, “ 111 talk 
boldly about Professor Skeat, and pretend that our opponent has, 
Balaam-likei blessed our scheme instead of cursing it ; while you can 
make capital of that godsend, Wallis's slight grammatical blunder. ” 
‘•Of course,” now exclaims the other, "you do think of things, 
Mr. Drummond 1 I am doubtful which to admire most, your spelling 
or your logic I ” And so the November evening conspiracy closes. 


A truce to banter, however: let us now to business. To a large 
degree my objection to spelling reform in general, and to 
Mr. Drummond's ludicrous scheme in particular, is an aesthetic one. 
To most of those who have become familiar with the current spelling, 
any change therein—even to the dropping of •' u” in such words as 
“honour”—must of necessity be repugnant. ("What,” exclaimed 
the fond swain, “would ‘parlour’ be without ‘ u ’ in it!”) But I 
see, as any one with half an eye can see, that the orthodox spelling is 
not scientific. A truly scientific scheme must have a sign for every 
sound, and here it is that Mr. Drummond's idea fails utterly. fie 
thinks we can "get along with the old letters”; but that is a 
Laodicean notion which would sacrifice literary beauty while falling 
far short of scientific perfection. A sounder policy would be to do 
away with the “ old letters ” altogether and substitute Phonography 
(Pitman's shorthand). Let all our printing and writing be done in 
shorthand, and then we shall be as near perfection (of a sort) as 
fanatic—tut! tut! I mean phonetic—heart could wish. We might 
then effect that saving of school-time about which Dr. Macnamara 
and others are so greatly exercised in mind; and we shou'd make 
every writer an expert penman, for shorthand does not of course lend 
itself to scrawling. Yet it affords great opportunities of cultivating 
variety in style, with its upward and downward signs for the same 
consonant, its contractions, grammalogues, and vocalised and un¬ 
vocalised outlines. Unlike Mr. Drummond’s new spelling with the 
“old letters,” shorthand does not shock the eye. Imagine, for 
example,the first line of Keats’s Endymion in phonographic characters, 
and compare it with the same in Mr. Drummond's style : 

A thing ov buti iz a joi for ever; 

or as some of us will have it if we spell " according to our own whim,” 
as Mr. T. Talbot Lodge not quite scientifically proposes : 


A thin ov booty iz a ji fer eva, 


which is somehow suggestive of a smuggler’s present to his sweet- 
heart. 

Not only is Mr. Drummond's attempt to work with the “ old 
letters ” a futile one, but there seems to be no method in it at all. It 
is correct, I suppose, that his idea is to use the existing letters 
phonetically ? Then why does he not do so ? Why does he not drop 
the second “e ” in “ departurez,” why not spell "offises” “ ofisez,' 
"thots” " thawts,” “driven" '• drive," etc.? Why not drop the 
aspirated aitches altogether ? There is no economy in throwing away 
a letter off what Huxley called “a sort of incipient cough.” The 
Greek *• spiritus asper ” would suffice, and add to the absurdity of the 
effect, besides pleasing the pedants. 

What, we may now ask. do the modeiate reformers suggest? It I 
read them aright, they propose to alter the spelling by surreptitious 
instalments, popping in a phonetic form here and there when nobody 
is looking ! But who is to give authoritative weight to these 
innovations ? One gentleman talks of an editorial committee to 
enforce a gradual change ” ; but he seems to overlook thedifficulty of 
securing editorial unanimity in the first place ; and, in the second 
place, of getting the great body of the people to accept the new 
spellings. He may depend upon it that the fighting spirit, if not the 
literary taste, of Britons would revolt against enforced reform ; and 
the precious committee would bteak up in less than a month under a 
hot fire of letters from indignant subscribers of the affected journals. 
They would regard the innovators as seeking to constitute themselves 
a literary priesthood to trarismit orthographical laws from an 
academical Sinai, and would, I am sure, resent the idea. 

It is one thing for phonetic theorists ideally to construct &■ new 
spelling scheme, and quite another practically to apply it. They 
most not forget that they have to deal with persons; not with 
machines of one pattern. They must remember that school-life is at 
best only a fleeting incident in men’s lives; that few of the things one 
learns there survive; and that education proper is obtained in the 
greater school of life and by one's own effort and experience. They 
must remember that pedants and reformers are in an insignificant 
minority and unpopular ; and that generations of heredity are against 
them They must, in short, remember that, ideally defective as our 
current spelling may be, it is a distinct evolutionary product which 
has developed with the growth of the race: and it seems to me they 
might as profitably essay to alter the character of the race as 

materially to affect its spelling. Wallis 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir—I n order to save any misapprehension, I should like to state 
hat I for one, do not associate simplified spelling with " spelling gone 
nad,” but am solely concerned with the pros, and cons, of phonetic 
nelline which latter is, well 1 still in nubibus. . . 

Mr Drummond thinks sufficiently strong proofs of the superiority 
,f phonetic spelling have been furnished, but I regret 1 have feded 
o perceive them as, likewise, he has to reply to my arguments for the 

“ThV'one point, to my mind, on which the ■; whole hoggers” 
phoneticians) might have had anything of a case > s J°. nc . er n n '“8 
errible hardships—supposed or real—a poor wretched infant has to 
indergo in learning to read its own English (Or Anglo-Saxon) tongue . (. ) 
3ur reformers spoil it, however, by the undoubted exaggeration to 
■ hich in their ardour they so frequently give way. 

Mr T Talbot Lodge, as an instance, says that the marked success 
>f the phonetic method of teaching to read definitely places the 
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question beyond controversy (!) Really I utterly fail. On logical 
grounds, to comprehend how the learning to spell, say, “write” 
“rite,” “phthisis" “ tisis,” “ colonel ” "kernel,” or “philosophy” 

“ filosofi,” can be of such great help to school-children or to any one 
else. Certainly I have had no opportunity of examining these clever 
children and so comparing their knowledge of difficult spellings with 
that possessed by others taught on an ordinary or a derivative 
principle. I have, though, been given to understand that phonetic 
shorthand-writers frequently experience difficulty in recollecting the 
current orthography, and so often make curious errors when tran¬ 
scribing. As regards the school-children, exceptional aptitude must 
have been evoked thanks, I suppose, to the “ science” of phonetics. 
By the way, since when has phonetics become a science apart from 
language ? I might, also, remind Mr. Talbot Lodge that language is 
not logic —hence, not alone for English but for the acquirement of any 
language, it is memory that has to play the great rile. In fact, it is 
not at all injurious for a child to have to exercise that most useful of 
all faculties—memory. Logic and phonetic science a child can 
dispense with it till grows up, and, presumably, thinks everything 
ludicrous that has not been fashioned in its day 1 

To Mr. Drummond I would remark that I consider a study of 
language and literature more useful than phonetics, and I assert that 
when in doubt as to the spelling of any out-of-the-way word I always 
find it helpful to think of the derivation. Any one who has a fair 
knowledge of Latin, Greek. French, etc., will be more likely to spell 
English words correctly than one who has not. English of to-day is 
not Anglo-Saxon only by a long way, but is largely made up of 
Norman, French, and other tongues. The difficult spellings from 
Anglo-Saxon source (some few hundred, perhaps) can lie learnt off 
easily enough by a person of average capacity in spite of “ the most 
able scholar who could not write half a dozen lines without the aid of 
a dictionary.” 

To instance the impossibility of an entirely phonetic spelling, we 
have of late years adopted a goodly number of modern French terms, 
also words from various other tongues, many ot them most difficult 
of articulation to the ordinary Englishman. I should like advocates 
of phonetic spelling to say, each separately, how they would propose 
to indicate phonetically ordinary words like, say, boulevard, cheffonier, 
equipage, hors d'auvre, voille, and, then, a few proper names such as 
Chimps Elyst’/s, Tuilleries, Versailles, etc. Much of the difficulty and 
inconsistency in English spelling has arisen from the continual 
adoption of foreign words, and it is perfectly useless altering our 
spelling if we are going to allow any more foreign element to slip into 
the language. Really, as it is, no two persons ever pronounce even 
common words exactly alike—so that if we all started writing to¬ 
morrow according to our conceptions of the right sounds, English 
spelling in less than no time would only become " confusion worse 
confounded.” 1 

F. W. T. Langu. 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I t needs a singularly delicate tympanum to distinguish 
between the vowel-sound in tongue and lung. I fail to find dictionary 
authority for the view of your correspondent. Tongue is more likely 
to be the invention'of some,mediaeval pedant, desirous of an "ink- 
horn ” setting of a homely English word, than of an endeavour to 
render the sound of long o. There are many words of Latin origin 
having the sound of the “dull” vowel, where the substitution of u 
for o would be a blemish, but the good old Teutonic tongue (tung) is 
no one of them. The present setting of the word is a masquerade. 

While on the subject of spelling reform and before it is crowded 
out of the press, it may be opportune to inquire as to the opinion of 
constituted authority at home on the new departure in America. 
There may be many Britishers who would gladly help on the reform 
by complying with the request of the Simplified Spelling Board to use 
the three hundred revised spellings in their private affairs. But it is 
a daring proceeding and the boldest quails at the suggestion without 
the sanction of some recognised British authority. The Minister of 
Education is probably not yet available. But the British Academy 
whose charter confers a sort of custody of the English language is a 
tribunal eminently fit to adjudicate. That body hasset its imprimatur 
on the pamphlet of Professor Skeat which repeats the proposals of 
twenty-five years ago and therewith the proposals of the American 
reformers and may be suspected of some sympathy for the movement. 
But a clear expression of opinion on the desirability of spelling reform 
in general and of the three hundred words in particular would greatly 
clarify the situation in the British Empire. 

Inquirer. 

IN PETTO 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I s it not time to protest against a journalistic blunder, which 
I was sorry to see reproduced in last week's Academy ? In an article 
on " Four Books of Poetry ” the reviewer, after quoting a short poem, 
comments thus : “ That is the whole of the poem ; and many of these 
poems are no longer, for Mr. Tabb is perfect in petto." But in petto 
does not mean " in little.” Petto is the Latin pectus ; in petto is in 
pectore, and means “within the breast,” “in reserve,” “secretly.” 
That is the only meaning, and it will not fit the sentence quoted. 

C. 

November 18. 


LITERARY FEEDING-BOTTLES 
To the Editor of the Academy 

Sir, —In your last issue you appear to convey a wrong impression 
to your readers, which perhaps you will allow me to point out as it is 
a point of real interest. 

The story in the “ Book of Ballad Stories " which, as you express 
it, “is called here ‘The Hunting of the Cheviot happens to be 
taken straight from a ballad of precisely that name, the most ancient 
of the Chevy Chase group, but of which your critic is apparently 
quite ignorant. He commits the usual blunder of confusing it with 
' The Battle of Otterbourne,” an entirely different poem, which does 
not even refer to the same event, as a careful study of the two ballads 
will show. Otterbourne lies many miles south of the Border, while 
the whole point of ■' Chevy Chase ” lies in the fact that the Percy 
went over into the Scottish territory of Earl Douglas to hunt. Why 
then, should the writer of the “ Ballad Stories” drag in details from 
an absolutely different poem from the one under discussion ? The 
death of the Douglas as recorded in the “Ballad Stories” is exactly 
as described in the ancient “ Hunting of the Cheviot ” ; the only words 
spoken by the dying warrior were : 

Fight ye my merry men, while ye may; 

For my life-days ben gane ; 

and however beautiful the words spoken by his kinsman Douglas at 
Otterbourne there is certainly no reason why they should be taken 
from their rightful source and inserted here. 

Your criticism conveys a wrong impression that a feeble paraphrase 
has been given of “ The Battle ot Otterbourne " instead of comparing 
it with the real original, “ The Hunting of the Cheviot.” 

The impossibility of these two ballads referring to the same event 
is ably shown by Professor Hales, in the paper entitled “ Chevy 
Chase” in his volume "Folia Litteraria," where the fundamental 
points of difference, too many to mention here, are clearly pointed 
out. 

J. W. D. 

[Our correspondent assumes that each story in the book mentioned 
is a paraphrase of a single ballad. But how far this is from being the 
case maybe proved by a single reference. The story called "The 
Friar of Orders Grey ” is in the beginning an expansion of Ophelia’s 
verses in Hamlet. 

And how should I know your true love from many another one ?" 
asked the friar. 

“ By his hat with a cockle-shell, and his staff, and his sandals, for 
he, too, is a pilgrim," answered the lady. 

When Ophelia is played out, another Shakespearean song is 
brought in. 

" Sigh no more, lady,” urged the Friar, " sigh no more. Men were 
always deceivers, never constant to one thing. Hadst thou been fond 
to him, he would have been false to thee, and left thee sad and 
desolate, for since leaves first grew on trees young men were always 
found to be fickle.” 

Our critic’s point was that in these Ballad Stories the poetry is 
nearly always left out, as was certainly the case in the death of 
Douglas.— Ed.] 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— May I ask your courteous help in making a literary appeal 
I have been asked to write the biography of G. J. Holyoake, and 
should be glad to see any letters of interest that some of your readers 
may have. They will be copied and returned as quickly as possible. 
The chief documents are already promised to me. 

• Joseph McCabe. 

16, Elm Grove, 

Cricklewood, N.W. 
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ST. PAUL S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 

A N Examination for Two Foundation Scholar¬ 
ships open to girls under 16 years of age, will 
be held at the School on December 12, 13 and 14. 
These Scholarships exempt the holders from pay¬ 
ment of Tuition Fees. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Head Mistress of the School. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

T HE UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVER¬ 
SITY of GLASGOW will shortly proceed to 
appoint the following ADDITIONAL EXAMI¬ 
NERS: 

(«) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ARTS, 
viz.: Five Examiners ; (1) in Classics, (2) in Moral 
Philosophy and Logic, (3) in English, (4) in History, 
and (5) in Education. The appointment in each 
case will be for three years from January 1, 1907, 
at the following annual salaries, viz. : Classics, 
£So ; Mora! Philosophy and Logic, £50 ; English, 
£40 ; History, /40; and Education £21 with Hotel 
and Travelling Expenses in addition. 

( 4 ) EXAMINER in POLITICAL ECONOMY 
tor Degrees in Arts, Science, and Law. The 
appointment will be for three years from January 1, 
1907, at an annual salary of £21. with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(r) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ART 
and for the PRELIMINARY and BURSARY 
EXAMINATIONS, viz : TWO EXAMINERS; 
(1) in French and (2) in German. The appointment in 
each case will be for three years from February 1, 
1907, at the following annual salaries, viz.: 
French, /50, and German, £ 30, with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(d) EXAMINERS for the PRELIMINARY and 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS, viz. : TWO EX¬ 
AMINERS, (r) in Classios, and (2) in Mathematics 
and Dynamics. The appointment in each case wilj 
be for three years from February 1, 1907, and the 
remuneration will be on the scale of is. 6d. per 
paper examined for Higher Preliminary Papers, 
and is. per paper examined for all Lower and 
Medical Preliminary papers, with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(«) EXAMINER in ZOOLOGY for DEGREES 
in ARTS, Science, and Medicine. The appoint¬ 
ment in the first instance will be for a period of 
three years from January 1, 1907, at an annual 
salary of £y>, with Hotel and Travelling Expenses 
is addition. 

(/) EXAMINER in PHYSIOLOGY for Degrees 
in Medicine and Science. The appointment in 
the first instance will be for a period of two years, 
from January 1, 1907, but the Examiner appointed 
will be eligible for reappointment for a further 
period of two years. The annual salary attached 
to the post is /50, with Hotel and Travelling 
Expenses in addition. 

Candidates should lodge Twenty Copies of their 
application and Testimonials with the undersigned 
on or before December 22, 1906. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON. 

Secretary University Court, 
University of Glasgow. 


A UTHOR (translatorofconsiderableexperience) 
■G. undertakes literary translations from the 
French, German or Italian.—Address, Beta, 
38 Lansdowne Road, South Lambeth. 


T homas thorp, 

Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. Martin's Lank, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Rbading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


M icrocosm of London, or London in 

Miniature ; 104 Coloured Plates by Pugin 
and Rowlandson. Methuen's Reprint, 1904; 3 
vols., 4to, boards, published at £3 3s. net, for 
37s. 6d.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


TYPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
i Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owbn, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


T ypewriting, indexing, proof 

READING.—Lady (educated and experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 




F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 
GLAISHER’S Supplementary Catalogue for 
DECEMBER Now Ready. 

LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 
Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA¬ 
TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE¬ 
PRINTS. the BEST FICTION, etc. etc. 

All Lists Free on Application. 


C HAUCER.—A Commentary on the Prolog 
and Six Tales. Rich in new matter. Sub¬ 
scription price, S2.00. Circular on application.— 
Address, H. B. Hinckley, 54 Prospect Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


DHYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
_ Guide, 180a; Mathew's Directory ot Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd A Townsend, 13 Dfllwyn Street, Swansea. 


W ANTED by W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury : " Willis’s Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral ”; “ Kentish Garland, vol. 2; Kentish News¬ 
papers before 1768. 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor, ! 


h\ 


mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. fid. per 
100 copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 


T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


E arly British masters. — shep¬ 
herd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.— Shepherd’s Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


COLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

R ESIDENCE for Women-Students of Univer¬ 
sity College and of the London School of 
Medicine for Women. 

The Slade School Lent Term begins January 7. 
Faculties of Arts and Science Lent Term begins 
January 15. 

The London School of Medicine (Royal Free 
Hospital) Lent Term begins January 3. 

Application should be made to the Principal 
not later than January 1, 1907. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 

The new Catalogue for 1906 , choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in ola 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them' 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 


S IGNOR IN A CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—11 Victoria Gardens, Notdng-hill 
Gate, W. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND AFTER 

DECEMBER 

The Government and the Lords. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart 

The Labour Movement. By J. Keir Hardie, M.P. 

Amateur Estimates of Naval Policy. By Admiral Sir Cyprian A- 
G. Bridge. G.C.B. ' r 

The Balkan Question and International Law. By Professor J- 
Westlake, K.C., LL.D. 

The Race Suicide Scare. By James W. Barclay. 

Islam in India: A Study at Aligarh. By Miss Gertrude Lowthian 
Bell. 

The Escape of the Duchess d’Angoul6me during “ The Hundred 
Days. Contributed by Mrs. Tribe. 

Reincarnation. By Lady Paget. 

The Reading of the Colonial Girl. By Miss Constance A. 
Barnicoat. 

Francesco Guardi. By George A. Simonson. 

The Study of Furniture. By the Rev. H. Maynard Smith. 

The Ghent School for Mothers. By the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
The Virginius Incident and Cuba. By Rudolph de Cordova. 
Physical Training in Stockholm and Copenhagen. By Mrs. 

Scharlibb, M.D., and Miss Alice Ravenhill. 

Friendly Societies. By Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B. (late Chief 
Registrar). 

Henrius R. versus Thomas Beket. By the Rev. Ethelred Taunton. 
The House of Lords and the Education Bill. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Eversley. 

What Will the Lords Do ? By Herbert Paul, M.P. 



London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


A SERPENT IN HIS WAY. 


By SUZANNE SOMEUO. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Narrates some strange happenings in a sea-cave and in a disused cemetery 

at midnight. 


A MINISTER OF FATE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Contains an exciting plot, throwing a vivid sidelight on two important 
social questions. 


JOHN LONG, NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET. 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS? 

A. & F. DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of name 
and address. The largest and most varied stock in London to select 
from. 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London. 

(Opposite the Gaiety Theatre.) 


PAUL’S INKS 

ARE UNIQUE! 

Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 

IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING, NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL’S (6d., is., 2s„ and 3s.), or 
send 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and lull particulars. 

PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 


Ready Shortly 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
VOLUME 

Houses 

and 

Gardens 

BY 

M. H. Baillie Scott 

Medium Quarto, 31s. 6d. net; post free, 32s. 

Containing over 200 Illustrations in black- 
and-white, and 17 Plates printed in Colour 
on Superfine Plate Paper. The Letterpress 
is printed on a high-class Wove Paper, 
specially prepared for this work. 

The book is Bound in Morris’s Art 
Linen, with Cover and End-papers designed 
by the Author. 

THE MAIN FEATURE OF THIS WORK IS 
TO SHOW THE POSSIBILITIES OF BEAUTY 
WHICH LIE IN THE MERE BUILDING OF A 
HOUSE. THERE IS NO TOWN OR VILLAGE 
BUT IS BEING GRADUALLY DISFIGURED 
BY THE PLAGUE OF MODERN BUILDING, 
AND THE AIM OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS 
VOLUME IS TO SEEK TO RESTORE YET 
AGAIN THAT SERENE AND EARNEST 
BEAUTY OF THE OLD HOUSE WHICH IS 
EVERYWHERE BEING REPLACED BY A 
SUPERFICIAL SMARTNESS POSING AS ART 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 

3-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C- 
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the standard of classical knowledge among journalists and 
men o{ letters is not so high as in former years. Not 
counting the Laureate's slip which was pointed out by a 
contemporary, two delicious examples have lately reached 
us, Mr, Hilaire Belloc recently allowed Dionysius to 
figure as the god of wine, and in a popular magazine 
Lucian, by a fine Malapropism, was made to figure as a 
(presumably) Japanese lady—Lucia of Samosaka. 


A number of prominent Irishmen assembled on Satur¬ 
day last at the grave of Thomas Moore, in Bromham 
Churchyard, Wilts, when a Celtic cross of Irish limestone, 
twenty-four feet in height, was unveiled in his honour. 
This tribute, which his countrymen have paid him, comes, 
indeed, to borrow his own words : 


Office as Second-class Mail Matter. Subscriptions: Inland 15s., Foreign 
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like a smile from the West, 
From his own loved island of sorrow. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

We have received from a correspondent at Oxford some 
remarks which we find interesting as testifying to three 
things: a generous enthusiasm, almost medieval in its 
tone, which our correspondent shares, we hope, with his 
fellow students; efficiency and interest in teachers, re¬ 
placing the languid condescension which many older men 
remember as characteristic of their lecturers; and a 
general approximation of teacher and taught which is one 
of the best results of the modern movement that has made 
charming youth the most prominent feature of the Univer¬ 
sity of to-day. _ 


“ Those who pretend to know,” writes our correspondent* 
“deplore that men of great inspiration like Jowett or 
Sidgwick are no longer to be found in our Universities. 
This is certainly not true with regard to the teachers of 
Literature at Oxford. Professor Raleigh has disciples, 
not pupils. A few weeks ago he was speaking of the 
relationship of Shakespeare to his age, and was saying 
that the Elizabethans, when they went to the theatre, 
wanted two things—murder and madness. He continued; 
‘They asked for murder—and Shakespeare gave them 
Hamel: they asked for madness and he gave them King 
Lear.' A thrill swept over his audience, half awe, half 
admiration for a sentence, which contains so much. In 
the same way Mr. Mackail, the Professor of Poetry, has 
broken away from the usual disconnected lectures, and, 
although his lectures are given at irregular intervals, a 
unifying theme is apparent. Several months ago he 
spoke of the Progress of Poesy. Last term Homer was 
his subject. This term he has delivered two addresses 
full of suggestive reflections on Chaucer. Not only have 
frequent and delightful illustrations from Homer served 
to bridge the gulf, but an eloquent coda on Poetry of the 
higher order provides the thread, thin but not invisible, 
that attaches these lectures to the inaugural discourse.” 
We are given to understand, too, from another source, 
that Jhe lectures of the Slade Professor of Fine Arts ar 6 
devoid neither of vigour nor interest. 


The movemenjc in favour of more humanity in the 
study of the classics, has had some influence even on that 
staid periodical, the Classical Review, Next year 
advanced scholars are to have the Classical Quarterly , and 
the original title is to represent a Review, which will pay 
more attention to tfle literary and educational sides of 
the classics. The names on the Advisory Board show 
clearly tjie nevy tendency. Professor Mackail and 
t)r. S. H* Butcher, M.P., have each written books, which 
are read as a joy, not a toil: and M. J. E. Page of 
Charterhouse js well known as a writer on classical 
subjects in one of the weekly reviews. It seems clear 
that, owing to the advent of a more utilitarian education, 


Sloperton Cottage, near Bromham, whither he migrated 
at Lord Lansdowne’s invitation, was,the home of his later 
years, and the tradition of his residence has survived 
among ,the people of the neighbourhood, who testified 
their genuine interest in last week’s ceremony. Mr. Dillon 
expressed himself as deeply moved by the kindly welcome 
which he and his friends received. He dwelt upon Moore’s 
excellence as a political satirist, while Lord Fitzmaurice 
emphasised his gift of melody. 

Few but special students of the period will trouble 
their heads, nowadays, about Moore's satire; it is by 
his melody that Moore survives, chiefly in such ballads as 
“Oft in the stilly night” or “ The young May Moon Is 
shining, love,” which once heard are not easy to for¬ 
get. These things are “simple, sensuous,” and (perhaps) 
“ sincere.” They can only perish when all mankind are 
more critical than sentimental. It is not long ago that 
that very able critic, M. Rene Huchon, raised a little 
feeling by contrasting, in a speech at Bath, Thomas Moore 
unfavourably with Crabbe and Bowles; but M. Huchon 
was undoubtedly giving voice to the best critical opinion 
of to-day. But no one could grudge Moore his little 
celebration. He was an Irishman, and a very clever one, 
and his verse has probably given more pleasure to readers 
in all walks of life than that of any poet of these last 
two hundred years. The days when young gentlemen 
coming to dine *• brought their flutes in their pockets ” are 
over. The flute and Thomas Moore have had their days 
as things of fashion. Nevertheless, there is Mr. Albert 
Fran sella playing divinely on the flute at Queen’s Hall, 
and Thomas Moore still bringing the tear to young and 
beautiful eyes. _ 

We hope there is nothing offensive in pointing out that 
the shadow of the national bull was apparent at one part 
of the Wiltshire celebration- A paper of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s was read, in which it was noted that in the 
works of Dickens there was only one quotation from a 
poem, and that poem was Moore's. This yvas mentioned 
(according to the reporters) as impressive evidence of the 
popularity attained by an intensely Irish ppet among 
intensely English readers. An extraordinary inference to 
draw I A single quotation from an author does not gq faf 
towards proving that author’s popularity, nor do we allege 
Shakespeare’s two citations from (ana one parody of) 
Marlowe as proof of Marlowe’s wide acceptance. The 
most that a Saxon head would deduce f rpm Mr. McCarthy’s 
data is, that Dickens, unlike his own Silas \Vegg, was nqt 
in the habit “of dropping into poetry.” 

Duff House, of which the Duke of Fife has recently 
made a public gift, is not without literary associations. 
In 1773 , on his journey to the Hebrides, Dr. Johnson 
visited Banff. “ I sent Joseph on to Dun House,” if is 
recorded in his “ Journal,” “ But pari Fi|e was not at 
home.” At Banff, Boswell tells ps, “ Dr. Johnson jvrote a 
long letter to Mrs. Thrale ... He verified his own 
doctrine,”, remarks, the faithful chronicler, “ thainthaq 
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may always write when he will set himself doggedly to it.” 
Fourteen years later Robert Burns was more fortunate on 
the occasion of his visit to Banff, for on being conducted 
through Duff House he was so struck with the paintings 
of some the Stuarts in the great drawing-room that he 
went over the mansion a second time. Southey, with his 
friend, Telford, the famous engineer, was in Banff in 1819, 
and in his diary makes interesting allusion to Duff House. 


Giosu6 Carducci, who has won the Nobel prize, ranks 
with Gabriele d’Annunzio as one of the great poets of 
modem Italy. His literary bias is said to be due to an 
incident in his youth. He had a pet falcon and a tame 
wolf, but his father wrung the neck of the one and gave 
away the other. Hence the young Carducci took a violent 
dislike—not to his father, but to Manzoni, his father’s 
favourite author. The submissive spirit of Manzoni had 
suited the age of despotism in Italy, but Carducci, who 
was bom in r836, felt the renovating breath of a new 
political era, and sought to express new ideas in a new 
form. His “ Hymn to Satan,” in which he glorified the 
spirit that revolts against ecclesiastical authority, pro¬ 
duced as great a sensation as the poet wished, but his 
fame will rest perhaps on his “ Barbaric Odes,” in which 
he revives the forms of classical antiquity, and sings as 
did Horace, but in a modem spirit, of patriotism and the 
pleasures of wine and love. 


Carducci, though he talks oftenest of Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, and classic personages, has evidently taken interest 
in English literature. In his 11 Hymn to Satan,” he in¬ 
troduces Wiclif, and in a poem that he wrote to the 
urn that contained the ashes of Shelley, he alone of the 
moderns is given a place in ” the sacred isle ” of poets. 
In “ Brindisi, ” Carducci alludes to a story about Crom¬ 
well. Some “ saints ” found him drinking. Said Oliver, 
looking at his boon companions: "They think we’re 
seeking for the Lord, whereas really we’re seeking for 
the corkscrew.” Most characteristic of all is the poem in 
which Carducci represents himself as driving through the 
Maremna, reading Marlowe. His matter seemed to the 
reader like the dream of a man who had drunk too much 
beer. Under its influence the landscape darkened: the 
forest filled with phantoms : trees took the form of 
the witches of Macbeth ; when suddenly there appeared 
Argentaro, bathed in sunshine, and the waves of the blue 
sea breaking into foam at its feet. The nightmare 
vanished, and the works of Marlowe went circling through 
the air into a wayside pool. 


The coming Basque Conference at Bilbao must be an 
extremely interesting event to the veteran Basque scholar, 
Mr. Wentworth Webster of Sare, and would have delighted 
Mr. Gladstone with his particularist and Basque 
sympathies. On his last visit to Biarritz Mr. Gladstone 
devoted much time to the study of the pre-Aryan 
language under Mr. Webster’s guidance. Mr. Butler 
Garke also would have followed its proceedings with 
special knowledge; and so, judging from his literary 
study of another ancient people—the Calabrians—might 
Mr. George Gissing, who died within the Basque borders. 
There seems no doubt that the meeting has some 
political intentions, but on the Spanish, noton the French 
side. The French Basques are contented, although their 
racial peculiarities are completely ignored by their 
Government; the Spanish Basques on the other hand are 
so anxious for the full recovery of their local customs, or 
Jueras, that, failing the compliance of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, they might aspire to a Republic, which on racial 
lines should take a slice out of the Basses Pyr6n6es. Thus 
France would be threatened at both ends of the Spanish 
Frontier, for the Catalonian ideal Republic, as sketched 
at Barcelona, includes those of Catalan race in the 
Pyr6n6es-Oiientales, whcse ancestors once lived under the 


Spanish flag. But for the world generally and probably 
for the majority of the Basques themselves, the interest of 
this gathering will be literary and historical, and, if 
strangers are admitted, it is to be hoped that some of our 
English Basque scholars will make a point of attending. 


Politicians for their own purposes insist on the exclu¬ 
sive and separatist character of these racial movements; 
and it is, indeed, possible to turn them into engines of 
hate and disruption. But their raison d'itre —the study 
by a people of themselves—if faithfully pursued, leads in 
an opposite direction. The investigations of the anthro¬ 
pologist, the philologist, and the archaeologist make for a 
wider brotherhood, and no narrow federation. It would 
be folly, for instance, to affirm that there was no Celtic 
blood in the English counties outside Cornwall. Many 
a native of Somerset and Dorset might claim admission 
to a Brythonic Confederation on the ground of remote 
Celtic ancestry. Even between the Briton and Basque 
there is a tie of blood. The Basques are the descendants 
of the neolithic people—the Iberians—who inhabited the 
whole of Western Europe before the Aryan invasion: and, 
in Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s words, “ they are the only Iberians 
who preserve anything like purity of descent.” But the 
parent stock survived elsewhere. They were not wiped 
out, they were absorbed by their Celtic conquerors. They 
formed, therefore, the original stuff of that mixed race 
from which the inhabitants of these islands spring, and 
though here their language perished, many of their char¬ 
acteristics, as Mr. Anwyl has lately pointed out in his 
suggestive sketch of " Celtic Religion,” remained “ with 
marvellous persistence.” Research into characteristics on 
both sides might yield a common denominator between 
Briton and Basque. 


The same question in a slightly different form will be 
raised at the Congress of the Soci6t6s Savantes at Mont¬ 
pellier next year, the programme of which has been sent us 
by our correspondent, Mr. H. H. J oh ns on. Among the sub¬ 
jects of communication proposed are the areas of Catalan¬ 
speaking and Basque-speaking people, as against Langue 
d'Oc, Gascon and B£arnais. Among the other subjects, 
which include History and Philology, and pre-Roman, 
Roman, Mediaeval and Musulman Archaeology, there 
occurs one of topical interest to English people—the 
political vote of women. “ Le vote politique et communal 
conf6r£ aux femmes en Languedoc . . . au XIV si&cle. 
Examiner dans quelles conditions ce droit s’est exercd, ou 
a pu s’exercer, dans les cessions de villes ou de villages 
de la meme dpoque, et notamment lors de . . . 1252.” 


On Saturday, December x, Messrs. Sotheby have an 
interesting saie of autograph letters and historical docu¬ 
ments, sign manuals of sovereigns, rare letters of 
actors and actresses, documents relating to the Civil 
Wars, and important State papers. Amongst the 
sovereigns represented are Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, 
Francis I. of France, Queen Anne, George III., 
George IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria. There 
are also letters from Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., 
Napoleon I., Napoleon III., and Louis Philippe; and 
from Dr. Johnson, Locke, Moore, Horace Walpole, 
Shelley, Racine, George Morland, and J. M. W. Turner, 
and Garrick and Kitty Clive. On Thursday, December 6, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library of the late Dr. Richard 
Garnett The collection naturally includes a good deal 
of poetry—mainly modem. Bibliography, biography, 
and history are strongly represented, there are a large 
number of presentation copies. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the sale will be the three Note-books of 
autograph manuscript matter kept by Shelley, a con¬ 
siderable portion of which has not been published. 
Many of Dr. Garnett’s own books are, of course, in the 
sale. 
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On December 3 commences a three days’ sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s of ancient manuscripts and valuable and rare 
printed books, the property of Mr. L. W. Hodson, of 
Compton Hall, Wolverhampton. The manuscripts are 
of the twelfth to the fifteenth century and are mostly on 
religious subjects. Some are from the Library of the 
late William Morris. There is a large number of fifteenth- 
century books from the same Library, some of them very 
fine examples of early printing. On the second day will 
be sold first editions of William Morris’s Earthly Paradise 
and other works and no less than twenty-five of the 
Kelmscott Press Publications Printed on vellum. Very 
few copies—only five to ten—as a rule were printed on 
vellum. There will also be put up for sale the Original 
Autograph Manuscripts of twenty-four of Morris’s Poems, 
including the The Earthly Paradise and the Life and 
Death of J ason. 


Yesterday (November 30) the Eumenides of Aeschylus 
was performed in the original Greek by members of 
Cambridge University, at the New Theatre, Cambridge ; 
and we have received from Mr. John Willis Clark, the 
secretary to the committee, a copy of the volume prepared 
for the performance of the same play in December 1885, 
containing the text of the acting version, with an English 
translation by the late Dr. Verrall on the opposite pages, 
mid a brief introduction by the same scholar. Mr. Clark 
is responsible for the dress, properties, and scenery, the 
last being the work of Mr. Hemsley, partly repainted from 
that made by Mr. John O’Connor for the previous per¬ 
formance, and partly new. The tragedy will be played 
also on December 1, 3, 4 and 5 at 8.30 p.m., with a mati¬ 
nee at 2.30 on December 1. The prices of seats range 
from is. to £2, and are to be procured at the box office of 
the theatre. Except for Mr. F. R. Benson’s abbreviated 
version in English, when the play took its place as a mem¬ 
ber of the great trilogy, the Eumenides, or Furies, has 
never been seen, we believe, on the stage in England since 
its production in 18x5 at Cambridge. 


The Heritage of Art in English Book-binding was (he 
subject, although not the exact title of a lecture by 
Mr. Cyril Davenport at the first monthly meeting of the 
session of the Library Association at Hanover Square. 
Mr. Davenport is justly famed for his lantern slides. The 
colourings of the slides are by his own brush, and all the 
examples are superb. The work of women binders, and 
the *• style ” founded by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson show that 
a great revival of the art of book-binding, quite distinct 
from the improvement of the processes from a commercial 
point of view, has taken place in England within recent 
times. A new preservative for book-bindings was sub¬ 
mitted to the meeting. The “medium ” of “ Vishnu ” is 
benzine, and it is claimed that cloth and leather treated 
with it are rendered waterproof, besides being greatly im¬ 
proved, and the life of the material lengthened. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 

Royal Institution.—A Christmas course of lectures, adapted to a 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by Mr. 
W. Duddell, on “Signalling to a Distance; from Primitive Man to 
Radiotelegraphy ” (experimentally illustrated). The dates of the 
lectures are December 27. 29, 1906, January 1, 3, 5 and 8, 1907, at 
three o’clock.—General Monthly Meeting. Monday, December 3, 
at 5 p.m. 

Royal Geographical Society.—The Theatre, Burlington Gardens, 
W., on Monday, December 10, at 8.30 p.m., " Irrigation in the 
United States : its Geographical and Economical Results," by Major 
John H. Beacom, U.S. Army. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m., Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 3. Cantor Lecture; Mr. A. D. Hall, on Artificial Fertilisers. 
Wednesday, December 5: Third Ordinary Meeting. Colonel Sir 
Charles Watson on the Metric System.—At 4.30 p.m., Tuesday, 
December 4. The Hon. Sir Lewis Mitchell on The Cape to Cairo 
Railway. 

Linnean Society.—General Meeting, at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Decem¬ 
ber 6. Papers; (1) Professor A. J. Ewart, “A Contribution to the 
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Physiology of the Museum Beetle, Anthrenus museorum (Linn.) " ; (2) 
Mr. E. R. Burdon, " Note on the Origin of the name Chermes or 
Hermes." Exhibitions: (1) Dr. A. T. Masterman, An abnormal 
specimen of a Dab with three eyes ; (2) Rev. H. Purefoy FitzGerald, 
A Note on Siegesbechia orientalis, Linn, 

Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle Street, W.—Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 3, at 8 p.m. Hon. Bertrand Russell on The Nature of Truth. 

Philological Society.—University College, Friday, December 5, at 
8 p.m. A paper by Dr. H. Oelsner. 

Elizabethan Literary Society, Toynbee Hall.—Wednesday, Decem¬ 
ber 5, Mr. John Masefield on An Elizabethan Pirate. 

South Place Ethical Society. —Wednesday, December 5, Public 
Conference. Mr. Robb Lawson on The Shavian Drama. 

Art Exhibitions.—The Artificers’ Guild, 9 Maddox Street. Metal¬ 
work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture lettering.—Tooth and Sons : 
Winter Exhibition. — John Baillie : Tales and Towns of Italyby Jessie 
Bayes. Drawings by Annie French. Pastels by T. R. Way. Novem¬ 
ber 28 to December 22.—Shepherds : Early British Masters.—Natural 
History Museum, Romford Road, Stratford : Essex Arts Club: Pictures, 
etc.: October 22 to January 1.—Graves Galleries: Paintings of Flowers 
in Oil by Louise E. Per man.—Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures 
by British and Foreign Artists. November!.—R.Gute-unst: Etchings 
by Rembrandt, Ostade and Van Dyck. November 5 to Decem¬ 
ber 3.—Obach: The Society of Twelve. November 5 for one 
month.—New Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters. November 7.— 
Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. November 7.—Tooth and Sons. Pastels 
by Arthur Wardle. November 7.—Goupil Gallery: Memorial Exhibi¬ 
tion of Works by the late II. B. Brabazon. November 12.—Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-colours; Pall Mall East: Winter Exhibi¬ 
tion, November 12.—New English Art Club; Dering Yard : Novem¬ 
ber 19.—New Dudley Gallery. December 3. Sculpture and Drawings 
by Countess Feodora Gleichen. Medals and Decorative Work by 
Miss Elinor Halle. Paintings by Countess Helena Gleichen.— 
Leicester Galleries : November 24. Arthur Rackham's “ Peter Pan 
in Kensington Gardens." Water-colours by W. Lee Hankey, P. A. 
Hay, Hugh Norris, Graham Petrie and Terrick Williams.—W. B. 
Paterson: November 17. Pictures by W. Nicholson.—Fine Art 
Society: November 17. Landscapes in Cornwall and Devon (water¬ 
colour) by S. J. Lamorna Birch. Water-colours of Cities of Spain 
by Henry C. Brewer.—Royal Photographic Society, 66 Russell 
Square: November 6 to December 22. 11-3. Photographs by Henry 
W. Barrett. Admission on presentation of card.—Modern Gallery, 
61 New Bond Street. Mater Christi, by H. Salomon. Water-colours 
by Miss H. Donald-Smith till December 22.—Manchester Art 
Gallery. Exhibition of Works of Mr. Holman Hunt, including some 
not on view at the Leicester Galleries. 

Plays: English Drama Society. Three of the Chester Mystery 
Plays: The Salutation, The King’s Play, The Shepherd's Play, at the 
Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, on December 4, 5 and 6, at 9 p . m ., and 
December 4 and 6 , at 3.30 p.m. —Stage Society. Scala Theatre, 
December 9 and 10. The Weavers, by Gerhart Hauptmann, translated 
by Mary Morison.—New Theatre, Cambridge. The Eumenides of 
Aischylus in the original Greek, acted by members of the University. 
November 30 and December 1, 3, 4 and 5 at 8.30 and December 1 at 
2.30.—Lincoln’s Inn Hall December 12 and 14 at 8.15. December^ 
and 15 at 3.15. Eager Heart , by A. M. Bock ton.—Garrick Theatre, 
December 11 and 13. Matinees of Macbeth. Macbeth, Mr. Bourchier. 
Lady Macbeth, Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 

Concerts.—Saturday, December 1, Albert Hall: Madame Patti, 3, 
Saturday, December 1, Queen’s Hall: Symphony Concert, 3. Satur¬ 
day, December 1, Aeolian Hall: Mr. Hugo Heinz, 3.—Saturday, 
December 1, Royal Opera (last night). La Bohime, 8.30. Sunday, 
December 2, Queen’s Hall: Sunday Concert, 3.—Monday, December 3, 
Queen’s Hall: London Symphony Orchestra,8.—Monday, December 3, 
Aeolian Hall: Edouard Risler, 8.—Monday, December 3, Bechstein 
Hall: Joachim Quartet, 8.—Tuesday, December 4, Aeolian Hall: 
Chamber Music Concerts, 12 noon.—Tuesday, December 4, Aeolian 
Hall: R. Buhlig, 3.—Tuesday, December 4, Bechstein Hall: Herr 
Sandor Raab, 3.—Wednesday, December 5, Queen's Hall: Joachim 
Quartet, 3.—Wednesday, December 5, Aeolian Hall: Mr. Dalton 
Baker, 3.15.—Thursday, December 6, Aeolian Hall: Broad wood Con¬ 
cert, 8.30.—Thursday, December 6, Aeolian Hall: Edouard Risler, 3. 
—Friday, December 7, Bechstein Hall: Joachim Quartet, 3.—Friday, 
December 7, Bechstein Hall: Mme. C. Cahier, 8.30. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge: December 1. Sale of 
Autograph Letters. December 3-5. Sale of the Library of L. O. 
Hodson, Esq. 


LITERATURE 

THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 

George Duke ' of Cambridge. A Memoir of his Private Life. 
Edited by Edgar Sheppard, C.V.O., D.D. 2 vols. 
(Longmans, 24 s, net.) 

It was inevitable that the Life of the Duke of Cambridge 
should carry us into an atmosphere which may be said to 
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have been partly of the Court and partly of the camp. 
He lived a long and interesting life in the very centre of 
movement, so to speak, and we might almost say that for 
generations his figure was nearly essential to official 
pageants. The part he played in national history ren¬ 
dered him eminently worthy of a biography, although at 
the same time Dr. Edgar Sheppard might have done well 
to condense the “ memoirs ot his private life” into one 
volume instead of filling two. Of things that' might have 
been left out we may instance those early diaries. They 
contain entries such as the following: 

January 7.—To-day I am sorry to say I do not feel I have acted 
well in many respects. I showed some signs of cowardice on horse¬ 
back. I had a very bad Latin lesson and made many careless 
mistacks in it. I mean to try all in my power to be better for the 
future. I shot through the bull's eye in shooting at the Target. 
Finished a drawing lor my Aunt Gloucester. 

April 11.—I fear I have got a very bad habit of going into the 
drawing-room not straight to the Queen, which is very vulgar and 
ili-behaved. I likewise, when I have saluted, have gone away and not 
returned sometimes till I have gone away. These iaults must be 
avoided. 

Remarks such as these excite some astonishment in our 
mind, because the Duke of Cambridge was nothing of a 
prig, as any one might know who caught the most casual 
glimpse of his face. But the explanation follows in due 
course, and here it is: 

Mr. Wood appears to have exercised the very closest supervision 
over his pupil’s diary. After looking over the later entries for 1834, 
he pronounced them “ very childish and bad." “In consequence of 
this,’’ writes Prince George. " he gave me some good advice about the 
manner of writing it, and said he was very anxious that I should con¬ 
tinue to do it well, as it would be of great use to me to store up my 
thoughts upon any particular subject . . 

A boy’s diary written under the supervision of a tutor 
who seems to have thought childishness a vice was cer¬ 
tainly not worth reprinting, still less reproducing in fac¬ 
simile, as is done opposite page 11. It affords no aid 
whatever to any true understanding of the Duke's life, 
yet his history wassufficiently full of incident to have made 
the employment of such devices superfluous. 

He was born on March 26,1819, and baptized with great 
pompon May 11. One of the most amusing incidents con¬ 
nected with his childhood occurred when he nearly fell a 
victim to scarlet fever. The doctors had begun to despair 
of his life, and a message was sent to his father, who 
at the time was dining, to the effect that he was sinking: 

The Duke was drinking a Rhine wine named Steinberger, and 
unable to think of any other means of reviving the boy, he hurried to 
the sick-room with a glass of this wine and forced the child to drink 
it. The efiect was extraordinary. From that hour the Prince began 
to mend, and the (ever abated, but the effects of the illness left him 
delicate for some years. Until 1S37 Steinberger was always drunk on 
His Royal Highness’s birthday to commemorate his marvellous 
recovery. 

The career of the Duke of Cambridge was dealt with in a 
lull and satisfactory manner in Colonel Willoughby Ver- 
ner’s *• Military lile of H.R.H. George Duke of Cambridge,” 
so that the interest of the present book lies chiefly in the 
detail it gives. In the midst of much grave writing we 
occasionally come across a paragraph that to our day and 
generation must sound amusing, lake for example this 
letter from the Queen sent from Windsor Castle on Feb¬ 
ruary 6,1857 : 

In the midst of so much that is so important, I forgot a trifle, but 
still which I think ought not to be any longer overlooked. It is the 
moustaches , as regards the men and officers serving (I don’t mean any ot 
the old Generals, etc. etc.) should no longer be optional, but ordered 
to be worn. The effect in the Ranks altogether is bad, when you see 
some with and some without them. I think this should how be done 
without delay . . . 

The boy who wrote such very nice diaries proved quite 
capable of thinking lor himself when he grew older. On 
the subject of marriage, for instance, he had formed very 
decided opinions by the time he was twenty-one. They 
wore that ! 


In the choice of a wife no considerations of expediency would be 
allowed by him to weigh in the balance against the dictates ot affec¬ 
tion. He was ready and eager to devote to the service of his 
country unselfishly and unsparingly all his energies and all his 
abilities, but he claimed that his private life was his own, to be dis¬ 
posed of by him as be might think fit and proper. 

Statesmen could not be forgetful of how near he was to 
the British throne, and politicians put forward, tentatively, 
the names of many ladies with whom it would be desirable 
to form an alliance, but: 

He had met and fallen in love with Miss Louisa Fairbrother, a 
actress of great beauty, and he determined to make her his wife. The 
marriage was, of course, morganatic, and as the Royal consent was 
neither sought nor granted it followed that there was of necessity a 
sharp line of demarcation between the Duke’s public and private life. 
Mrs. FitzGeorge, as she became on her marriage, took up her resi¬ 
dence in Queen Street, Mayfair, where the Duke devoted to his wife 
all the huurs he could spare from his public duties and private 
engagements. 

The union was a long and happy one, and when she 
died in 1890 her husband oi seventy was as grieved as a 
young lover could have been. “How I miss her!” he 
wrote from Cannes. “It is indescribable and nothing 
more so at this moment when absent than not hearing 
from or writing to her daily as has always been our 
habit since we first met.” 

She bore three sons to him, all oi whom adopted the 
profession of arms. Of course much interest will be directed 
to the way in which the Duke met his compulsory retire¬ 
ment. He thus records the first mtimatiou in his diary: 

May 19.— Had a lengthened conversation with Campbell-Bannerman 
on a wish expressed that I should, before the end of this year, 
retire from my command of the Army with a view to great changes 
being made at the War Office. This decision has filled me 
with the very deepest sorrow, as I still feel quite equal to the per¬ 
formance oi my duties, and never anticipated such a decision being 
come to without my willing consent, but I must submit as best 1 can 
to the inevitable, but 1 own that I am disgusted with this, to my 
mind, most unjustifiable ,proceeding, though Mr. C.-B. was most 
amiable in all he said. 

But complications arose: 

After announcement of changes at the War Office and Horse Guards 
involving my retirement, the Government were defeated |by 7 on 
a War Office Estimate Grant, a censure being cast on Mr. C.-Banner- 
man, who immediately tendered his resignation. The complication 
thus created becomes very curious. 22nd.—On reaching home found 
numerous letters of sympathy and condolence on last night's an¬ 
nouncement of my retirement from Commander-in-Chiet of the 
Army, made by Mr. C.-bannerman. 24th.—The feeling in the Army 
and indeed in all quarters on the subject of my relinquisning, or being 
called upon to retire from my post is intense, and a very beautiful 
amount of sympathy is shown. 

And this entry, dated October 31,1895, marks a pathetic 
ending to his military career: 

31st.—My lasl day of office ! Too sad ! Drove to the Old Horse 
Guards, where a Deputation of the Lieutenancy ot London came to 
present me with an address of regret on my withdrawal from office. 
From there went to the Pall Mall Office, and at 4.30 took leave of all 
the Officers of my own Department, and leading Clerks, as also ol the 
Civil side, where a very large number attended and 1 made them a 
farewell address, which I believe was good, though extremely painful 
and distressing to me. In the evening I had a dinner at home, a 
farewell to all my Horse Guards Staff, Prince Edward and Dolly being 
the only exceptions. The rest of the party were Buffer, Gipps, 
Evelyn Wood, Grenfell, Duncan, Lowe, Gordon, Grant, Maitland, 
Lloyd, Augustus, Downe, Algy Lennox, Davidson, Ardagh, Mac- 
kiunon, Wilson, Chapman, Luck, Markham, Albert Williams. I 
made another farewell speech and thus my official duties came to a close. 
It is a sad moment to me and I feel it intensely, the general feeling 
of regret at my departure and sympathy with me, as well as appre¬ 
ciation of my long services, being my oniy consolation. November 1. 
—So now I am out of Official lile, though I have my hands still full 
of matters connected with my withdrawal from office, dinners, letters 
of regret, etc.; of course I have ceased to go to the Office. 

In reviewing the Life, it i$ impossible not to recognise 
that the Duke of Cambridge was a strong, patriotic and 
self-sacrificing servant of the Crown. At the end of his 
days, when he looked back on his long career, he must 
have seen less to regret than.most of as, and much cause 
for.thankfulness and pride. 
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HOMEB AND HIS AGE 

Homer and his Age. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans, 12 s. 6d. 
net.) 

We welcome another powerful counterblast from the 
graceful and vigorous pen of Mr. Andrew Lang against 
the disintegrators of the poems of Homer. The knife 
which Wolf put into the hands of critics more than a 
hundred years ago has been very rashly used by his suc¬ 
cessors, who have slashed at not only Homer but even 
Thucydides and Xenophon. In the case of Homer the 
Wolfian knife has been blunted by the fact that no one 
now believes in an Iliad and Odyssey orally transmitted 
from generation to generation. The main position of 
Wolf was that the poems could not have been committed 
to writing. It is certain now that they might have been 
written, and it is therefore presumable that they were. 
In a previous work, “ Homer and the Epic,” Mr. Lang 
has examined the literary objections to Homeric unity, 
bused chiefly on alleged discrepancies in the narrative. 
But such discrepancies would justify a school of “Chori- 
zontes ” impugning the unity of Goethe, and of Sir 
Walter Scott, who in “The Antiquary” makes the sun 
set in the east. In the present volume little is said about 
consistency; the aim is to show that the poet depicts the 
life of a single brief age of culture, that the poems are 
the product of a single age, not a mosaic of the work of 
several (at least four) changeful centuries: 

This must be the case—if the life drawn is harmonious, the picture 
must be the work of a single epoch—for it is not in the nature of 
early uncritical times that later poets should adhere, or even try to 
adhere, to the tninute details of law, custom, opinion, dress, weapons, 
bouses, as presented in earlier lays or sagas on the same set of 
subjects. 

Poets in uncritical times do not " archaise,” they are 
not careful to give to their heroes the accoutrements of 
ages longgone by. Even the literary and self-concious Virgil 
did not take on his shoulders the burden, under which very 
late poetasters like Quintus Smyrnaeus “ sweat and grunt ” 
to little purpose or effect. And those who postulate 
archaising poets are not consistent. Even Helbig admits 
that they sometimes allowed themselves to be influenced 
by their own environment; they were bad archaisers; as 
though a modern novelist laying his scene in ancient 
Rome should refrain indeed from introducing motor-cars, 
but should make his persona sit up side by side at table, 
as we do now, instead of reclining on couches after the 
manner of the ancient Romans. 

' Quintus Smyrnaeus consciously archaises in a critical age with 
Homer as his model. Any one who believes that in an uncritical age 
the rhapsodists archaised with such success as the presumed late 
poets of the Iliad must have done, may try his hand in our critical 
age on a ballad in the style of the Border Ballads. If he succeeds in 
introducing nothing that will at once mark his work as modern, he 
will be more successful than any poet who has made the experiment, 
and more successful than the most ingenious modern forgers of gems, 
jewels and terra cottas. They seldom deceive experts, and when they 
do other experts detect the deceit. 

It is in archaeological discoveries that Mr. Lang finds his 
most convincing proofs that the Iliad is, speaking broadly, 
the production of a single age. The argument turns 
mainly on the Homeric atmour. 

Dr. Wolfgang Reichel in a remarkable monograph which 
appeared in 1894, pointed out that the views held hitherto 
on the subject of Homeric armour are quite erroneous 
because they contradict the Mycenaean discoveries. The 
poet speaks of round shields, of shields which are equal on 
every side. Now those found at Mycenae are long, and 
shaped like a figure 8, not circular: and so large as to 
be hardly portable—hence the chariot, which according 
to Reichel was useful mainly for carrying the warrior 
encumbered with his ll enveloping shield ” from one part 
of the field of battle to another. But Homer calls the 
shield fwcvxXor and itavria which would seem to mean 
" circular.” Accordingly Reichel, finding the words against 
him, adopts the attitude of the French theoriser who said 


'* fant pis pour les faits.” He says “ tant pis pour les 
mots,” which he proceeds to mishandle violently. The 
first epithet does not mean "circular” but “made of 
circular plates,” while the second denotes " well balanced 
on every side.” Here one may remark that Dr. Reichel and 
his followers might, in repudiating the meaning “ circular,” 
have given a far more natural sense to Kvij, which might 
denote “effective, equal to the purpose which.it was 
designed to serve," just as lauhs cY<njr means a meal 
“adequate, equal to the appetites it was meant to satisfy.” 
“Equally divided” is impossible on linguistic as well as 
archaeological grounds. The epithets hp^^pirq and rtp/uotaaa 
may well describe a buckler which shields the unpro¬ 
tected parts of the whole body. Mr. Lang remarks in a 
passage introducing one of his characteristic quips, too 
rare in the present volume for his admirers: 

Some scholars, then, believe that the old original poet always 
described Mycenaean shields, which are of various shapes but never 
circular in Mycenaean art. If there are any circular shields in the 
poems, these, they say, must have been introduced by poets accus¬ 
tomed in a much later age to seeing circular bucklers. Therefore 
Homeric words hitherto understood as meaning “circular” must 
now mean something else—even if the reasoning seems circular. 

It must be noted, however, that the poet seems to recog¬ 
nise some shields which were as large as the Mycenaean 
(the shape is not mentioned). As Hector walked, the rim 
of his shield knocked ggaipst his neck and his ankles. 
Either, then, the poet gave to his t hero, as a special dis¬ 
tinction, the antique shield of which a tradition survived, 
or the buckler was of the usual size and shape, but was 
secured by a long strap which galled his neck, while it 
allowed the buckler to flap against his legs, when not in 
action. At all events it was not so large as to prevent 
him from walking under it from the field of battle into 
Troy. 

As regards the Baptf, the position of the Reichelians Is 
still more difficult. No breastplate, corslet, hauberk, or 
anything of the kind has been iound in the Mycenaean 
graves. But the corslet pervades the Homeric poems. 
The Reichelians take a bold course. They declare that 
tiapr/Z means not “corslet” in particular but “armour” 
in general. The verb OwpfiaaeaOai meant " to put on one's 
armour,” though the Mycenaean warriors would appear 
to have fought practically naked, or in something like 
bathing-drawers, with a very long shield shaped like the 
figure 8: 

Surely we might as well argue that " waistcoat ’’ might come to 
mean “ body clothing in general,” as that a word for the male breast 
became 6rst a synonym lor the covering of the male buttocks, then 
for apparel in general, then for a bronze breastplate. 

The Zoma, Mitt6, Zoster are similarly dealt with. The 
Zoma is the loin-cloth or drawers shown on Mycenaean 
intaglios, the Mitrfi is a band of metal worn round the 
waist under the Chiton, the Zoster a similar belt worn 
over the tunic—a strange arrangement. Bronze greaves 
are not found in Mycenaean tombs, therefore the passage 
in which they are mentioned (11. vii. 41) is spurious. 
Against the Procrustean method of Dr. Reichel, Mr. Lang 
sets a reasonable statement that Homer describes a state 
of military equipment in advance of that of the most 
famous Mycenaean graves, but other than that of the late 
“ warrior vase ” ; and that the words he uses in describing 
the weapons of his warriors must be understood in their 
natural sense. 

The account in the Iliad and Odyssey of the use of 
iron and bronze is harmonious, and points to poems com¬ 
posed in a single age, not in five successive centuries. 
The Homeric house is not the Hellenic house ot classical 
times, and resembles closely the dwellings of Icelandic 
chieis, but the account ot it is consistent throughout the 

g jems. The chapters on the notes of change m the 
dyssey, the linguistic proofs of various dates for the 
poems, the “Doioneia” and the interpolated speeches of 
Nestor (supposed to be due to a tradition that Nestor was 
an ancestor of Pisistratus) are very pleasant and relieve 
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the reader, now somewhat exhausted by the tension of 
the main theme. The general conclusion is that the Iliad 
at all events is the work of one age and was a whole— 
with some interpolations—centuries before Pisistratus. 

We welcome so able a champion on the conservative 
side of the Homeric controversy, and find in his book a 
new proof of that amazing versatility so well set forth in 
the charming “ Oxford Echoes.” Here are the first two 
verses; with apologies for violating the unity of a 
ballade : 

You ask me, Fresher, who it is 
Who rhymes, researches, and reviews. 

Who sometimes writes like Genesis, 

And sometimes for the Daily News; 

Who jests in words that angels use 
And is most solemn with most slang: 

Who’s who, who’s which, and which is whose ? 

Who can it be but Andrew Lang ? 

Quip, Quirks are his, and Quiddities, 

The Epic and the teacup Muse, 

Bookbindings, Aborigines, 

Ballads that banish all the Blues, 

Young married life among Yahoos, 

An Iliad, an Orang-outang, 

Triolets, Totems, and Tattoos— 

Who can it be but Andrew Lang ? 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 

The Future in America. A Search after Realities. By H. G. 

Wklia. (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 

In the eighteenth century the English middle classes were 
the most enlightened order of men of their age. Their 
intelligence was not, perhaps, so acute as that of the 
French, but their minds were more comprehensive. Their 
knowledge was obtained more by experience than by study, 
and in their novel and extensive experience in matters of 
trade, manufacture, and politics there were implicit all 
the principles of modern industrial civilisation. They 
instituted, as a matter of practice, the movement of illu¬ 
mination which the French bourgeoisie adopted and 
elaborated as a matter of theory. 

Of this movement the present civilisation of America 
is the most complete monument. The colonial branch of 
the English middle classes was the only community which 
was able to break away entirely from ancient custom and 
build up a new form of government on a strong and fixed 
framework of eighteenth-century thought. Their work, 
however, does not appear so glorious a thing in its achieve¬ 
ment as it did in its inception. The founders of the 
American Republic had an inclination towards the politi¬ 
cal philosophy of their age, and this philosophy was 
analytical in method and destructive in operation. In an 
extreme reaction against the mediaeval tradition of the 
restraint and subordination of trade, the writers of the new 
school resolved society into its individual elements, re¬ 
moved everything that impeded the play of the forces of 
industrialism, and left those forces to develop and over¬ 
whelm the state. Possessed of the resources of a continent 
and bent wholly on material expansion, the American 
people embodied the ideas of these writers in their con¬ 
stitution. The result was that they rapidly attained their 
immediate object, but lost the notion of a commonwealth 
in the pursuit of private ends, and became subject to the 
most powerful plutocracy in the world. 

In England, on the other hand, where society was more 
stable and complex, and the controlling power of the 
state less impaired, the individualistic spirit of the 
middle classes has been gradually restrained by law, 
while the movement of enlightenment, spreading from 
the merchants and manufacturers to the artisans and 
labourers, has prevented the lower orders from turning 
to socialism with the blind enthusiasm of the proletariat 
of the continent. The English race, fortunately, is able 
to conduct its experiments in its colonies. For instance, 
it is now as busily engaged in New Zealand in working 


out the socialistic ideas of the nineteenth century as it 
was in America in working out the individualistic ideas 
of the eighteenth century. In the meantime there has 
been founded in the motherland another movement of 
enlightenment which threatens to undermine in its pro¬ 
gress both the fabric of individualism and the fabric of 
socialism, and to frame out of the ruin a new form of 
political thought, of which the structure, however, has 
not yet been clearly designed. For the men of the new 
school seem to be more remarkable for critical talent than 
for constructive genius. Even the inventive mind of 
Mr. H. G. Wells is unequal to the task of reducing the in¬ 
substantial vision of a “New Utopia” to a matter of 
practical politics. His gift for building up picturesque 
and grandiose generalisations on a slight ground of fact, 
makes him more trustworthy as a critic than as a thinker. 
He has, however, the satirist’s trick of suppression and 
exaggeration, and he employs it admirably. His most 
striking works are those in which he singles out one of the 
many streams of tendency in modern life, and depicts a 
civilisation in which it has become the omnipotent force. 
“ When the Sleeper Wakes," for example, is an aston¬ 
ishing caricature of the inordinate individualism of the 
American sort. “ The Future in America,” a sober study 
of the same subject, is, we think, below it .in insight 
as well as in effectiveness. In his “ search after reali¬ 
ties " Mr. Wells has discovered some potent and salutary 
influences which he did not divine in the composition of 
his romance, but he seems to have overlooked the very 
matter to which in his work of fiction he attached most 
importance—the political aims of the plutocracy. America 
is being rapidly transformed from an indefinite state of 
republicanism into a definite state of industrial feudalism. 
In some respects this is a progress. No doubt, if the 
American people were the most enlightened race in the 
history of mankind they would be guided more by the 
logic of ideas than by the logic of facts. As, however, 
they respond, like most masses of men, more readily to 
material coercion than to intellectual suasion, they have 
had to evolve a governing class wielding a force that rests 
on wealth. They have now arrived at the position which 
the English people attained in the eighteenth century. 
Of course, the immediate purpose of American oligarchy 
is to augment its power at the expense of the populace. 
But, after all, a strong oligarchy is a good defence against 
Caesarism. If this peril be averted, and it is one which 
is foreshadowed in the present socialistic agitation, it will 
not be difficult for so spirited a race as the Americans to 
recover from their plutocracy a large measure of self- 
government when the political organisation of their 
immense country has been completed and regulated. 

Mr. Wells’s book is written rather in a mood of des¬ 
pondency. Energy, initiative,and unintermittent growth— 
these things he expected to find in America, and these 
things he has found. But it was not in search of them 
that he travelled. He wanted to trace some suggestion 
of a strong and definite national purpose directing the 
general life of the country, and moulding it into a new 
kind of State, neither individualistic nor socialistic, 
about which his own vague ideas of progress might form 
and play. In the reaction of disappointment he has 
turned to socialism as the weary agnostic turns to 
spiritualism. There, he is inclined to think, the con¬ 
fusion of purposes, traditions, and habits is at any rate 
resolved into a common, ordered intention. But that is 
true also of Caesarism, and Caesarism, unfortunately, is 
the only effective instrument of destruction which an un¬ 
unthinking populace with little political instinct can 
employ against an oligarchy. Mr. Wells seldom ex¬ 
amines the means to the end which he has in view. The 
study of science has excited only his imaginative faculty. 
Science in the making is partly a thing of facts ; science 
in the learning is wholly a thing of generalisations. 
Mr. Wells was nourished so long at the Royal College of 
Science on the pap of pre-digested ideas, that he has 
never been able to acquire a taste for the hard realities 
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of life. He has a mind too impatient of facts to become 
a sound thinker, and an imagination too high and 
versatile to become a vulgarisateur. He is a brilliant, 
suggestive, but one-sided critic of ideas: a novelist with 
a genius that he has never yet fully displayed (“ Kipps,” 
his finest essay in fiction falls to pieces in the middle), 
and the most powerful satirist of the day. We are afraid, 
however, that his best work in the satiric vein is accom¬ 
plished. There was a time when he could have painted a 
companion picture to ‘‘When the Sleeper Wakes” and 
depicted with equal vividness a civilisation of which the 
ideas of modern socialism had become the omnipotent 
force. But that time is gone. Openness and plasticity 
of mind are qualities of youth that few writers retain in 
middle age. 


COURT Lira IN THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 

Court Life m ike Dutch Republic. By Baroness Suzette van 
Zuylen van Nyevelt. (Dent, 16s.) 

" Qui veut une place forte voir prendre, PrSs du Prince 
d’Orange doit se rendre,” was a current saying among 
Dutchmen in the time of the “ Stadtholder,” Frederick 
Henry. A wise and tactful ruler and a fine general, under 
whom such brilliant soldiers as Turenne, Charles Gustavus 
of Sweden, Prince Rupert and Monk were not ashamed to 
fight, his name is associated with the most brilliant period 
in the history of the pugnacious bundle of provinces 
known as the Dutch Republic. 

What the Elizabethan era was to England, the first half of the 
seventeenth century was to Holland. ... A reflection of this glory 
shone on the ijtadtholder's chair, which seemed likely in time to 
become a throne. 

Though this likelihood was never realised, the role of 
Stadtholder became more and more that of a constitutional 
king, and exiled monarchs did not disdain to accept the 
support and protection of the occupant of the “ chair.” 
First among these was the King of Bohemia, and with his 
Queen, Elizabeth, daughter of James I., begins the history 
of the Stuarts in Holland. Four times, between the dates 
1623 and 1688, did ‘‘ the largest village in the world,” as 
Guiccardini termed the Hague, turn out with feasting and 
rejoicing to welcome royal guests, and no less than three 
of these triumphal entries were made by Stuarts. The 
fourth was that of the arch-intriguer, Marie de Medicis, 
who, weary of exile, had resolved to practise her wiles on 
the young and rising Republic. It was largely at the 
instigation of this interfering lady that the idea of a 
marriage between William, son of Frederick Henry, and 
Mary, eldest daughter of Charles I. of England, was 
mooted; an alliance which led to the second triumphal 
entry (the “ glad entry,” as it was called) into the Hague ; 
this time of Henrietta Maria and the Princess Mary. The 
marriage took place at Whitehall on May 12, 1641, the 
bridegroom being a precocious boy of fifteen and the 
bride a child of ten. William’s feelings on the subject 
may be gathered from a quaint letter to his father, in 
which he says that: 

At first they (he and his bride) were very serious together, but now 
quite at home with each other j that she is more beautiful than her 
picture, that he loves her and thinks she loves him. 

It was but natural that Henrietta Maria should turn to 
Holland in her hour of distress, and her next entry into 
that hospitable country was of a much less dignified 
character. Nevertheless her visit was successful, and she 
sailed away under the escort of the redoubtable Van 
Tromp, of broomstick fame, the richer by £3,000,000; 
leaving Princess Mary with her mother-in-law, Princess 
Amelia, a lady for whom the little princess conceived a 
violent dislike, which was cordially returned and which 
lasted until the death of Mary in 1661. After this the 
Hague became the gathering-place of needy Stuarts. 
James, Duke of York, was the next to appear, disguised 
as a girl, his sudden arrival causing much discussion 


among the worthy burghers as to the amount of ceremony 
necessary for his reception, the States General eventually 
deciding that two deputies were enough for the welcome 
of so young a prince. After him, some ten years, came 
Charles, Prince of Wales. This amorous prince made hot 
court to Sophia, daughter of the King of Bohemia, to the 
joy of that lady’s mother and the chagrin of Princess 
Amelia, who bad views for Charles not unconnected with 
her own rather plain offspring. He assured Sophia that 
she was “more beautiful than Mrs. Barlow” (Lucy 
Walters), a delicate compliment which that astute damsel 
took for what it was worth. She kept her fickle admirer at 
arm’s length, and eventually married the Elector of 
Hanover and became the mother of George I. of England. 
Her graphic and often ruthless memoirs are amusing, and 
give admirable portraits of the various actors in the 
drama of the day. 

In 1650 a new figure appeared upon the stage, 
Princess Mary giving birth to a boy, William III., 
afterwards King of England, a land for which he was 
to feel as much hatred as his mother for her husband’s 
country. Then came a third triumphal entry; this 
time that of Charles II., who was lodged in the 
“ Mauritshuis,” where he received the twelve peers and 
six commoners sent to invite him to claim his throne. At 
the sight of him Princess Amelia’s match-making instincts 
revived and she manoeuvred in vain on behalf of a plain 
daughter Mary. In 1677 there was again a pealing of 
bells and firing of cannon, this time to welcome another 
Mary, the daughter of James, Duke of York, and the 
bride of William III. of Orange. It was not until the 
latter’s acceptance of the unstable throne of his father- 
in-law and the departure of the young couple for England, 
that the chain which had bound the Stuarts to Holland 
for many years was broken. Baroness van Zuylen van 
Nyevelt pilots the reader ably through the complicated 
genealogy of the house of Nassau. Her grasp of her 
subject and her wide sympathy both for the ill-fated and 
lovable Stuarts and the harder-headed and somewhat 
uncompromising Princes of Orange, would make a less 
dramatic period interesting. 


THE LIGHT STUDY OF CONCHOLOGY 

A Treatise on Zoology. Edited by E. Ray Lankester. Part v. 

Mollusca. (Black, 12 s. 6d. and 15 s. net.) 

When Mr. Brooke, in M Middlemarch ” remarked, “ Why 
you might take to some light study; conchology now,” 
he was perfectly serious : and his advice was good. But 
since the day when conchology was regarded as a “ light 
study,” many things have happened and conchology itself 
has not stood still. Time was, indeed, when its devotees 
could speak of “ the shell and its animal ” without incurring 
any suspicion of “ giving themselves away.” For in those 
days the collection of shells, molluscan and otherwise, was 
followed with the same enthusiasm, and the same lack of 
intelligence and sensefof proportion, as are exhibited to-day 
in the collection of picture post-cards. It would not be 
easy, however, to determine what factors brought about 
the change of method and point of view, in the pursuit 
of this study. But we may be certain that the pre¬ 
sent day conchologist is a product of the Darwinian 
theory. No longer does he speak of the “shell and its 
animal,” but, on the contrary, of “ the animal and its 
shell.” Those of the old school were “shell-collectors” 
pure and simple, in a double sense: they regarded the 
shell as the prize, the animal by which it was built up as 
so much “matter in the wrong place.” Those of the new 
school, on the other hand, for the most part prize the 
animal, no less than the shell. 

One of the founders of this new school was Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, who, in a brilliant treatise on the 
mollusca” in the ninth edition of the "Encyclopaedia 
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Britannica,” just a quarter of a century ago, laid the 
foundation of our present knowledge and methods of 
investigation. For many years this article remained the 
only serious work of reference on this subject; and for all 
time it will continue to permeate the literature dealing 
with this theme. 

Necessarily, since this was written, much has been added 
to our knowledge; and these new things and much of 
minor importance that could not well be included within 
the limits of an Encyclopedia article, are now presented 
in the volume before us—Part V. of the great *? Treatise on 
Zoology ’’ published by Messrs. Black. This work was 
initiated, and is edited, by Professor Lankester; but the 
present volume has been written by Dr. Paul Pelseneer, 
and revised and translated by Dr. Gilbert Bourne, the 
Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the 
University of Oxford. 

In so far as literary merit goes this book is not the 
equal of its precursor: but it has the merit of being up 
to date, and presenting us with the last word on a very 
difficult theme. It is essentially a book for the advanced 
student, who will find in it a kind of biological extract, 
very stimulating, and absolutely indispensable. It is a 
book of desiccated facts, which, under the hands of an 
expert, can be made to expand into wonders as great as 
any ever conjured up by the magician's wand. 

Ilere will be found awful examples of the consequences 
of parasitism: and instances of fertility that would 
gladden the hearts of those who are bemoaning the decline 
in the birth-rate. The provisions, indeed, for securing the 
continuation of the race are, among the mollusca, extremely 
varied. Where eggs are laid singly they are deposited on 
rocks or stones: embedded in masses of jelly, or in long 
ribbons. Some are so disguised, as to shape, that they 
bear not the remotest resemblance to the conventional 
egg; while in other cases they so closely resemble the 
eggs of birds in size and shape, that none but an expert 
would distinguish them. As to numbers they may range 
from one to sixty millions, according to the species, and 
the risks to which they are exposed. If but few eggs are 
laid, then the most jealous care is taken to ensure their 
safety: the parent not seldom carrying them about upon 
her own person—on the shell, between the shell and the 
body, embedded within the foot, in a brood-pouch in the 
back, and so on. The egg cases of the common whelk, 
those yellow masses of horny bladders so common on our 
beaches, have a strange history. Each little bladder 
contains a number of eggs, but at the end of the incuba¬ 
tion period only one little whelk will be found within, and 
this because it represents the sole survivor, the rest having 
been eaten. The inmates of each little cell have, 
according to whelk tradition, passed their first period of 
existence in devouring one another till only the strongest 
survives. 

Though the product of a hen’s egg is very obviously a 
chicken, the result is by no means so immediately apparent 
in the case of the eggs of many molluscs. Where the egg is 
relatively large, there the young emerges in the form of 
its parent, or at least as a shell-bearing animal; but 
where, on the contrary, the egg is relatively small, there 
will emerge therefrom a little body which bears no sort of 
likeness to the parent which gave it birth. The sluggish, 
headless and helpless oyster, for example, when she finally 
casts abroad her family of some sixty millions—which she 
has contrived to conceal about her person until a favour¬ 
able opportunity presented itself for their expulsion— 
sends adrift a cloud of tiny transparent creatures which 
swim away propelled by the vigorous movements of a 
fringe of thread-like outgrowths of the body. Settling 
down, they speedily develop shells, and henceforth wander 
no more. 

But such young are subjected to a vigorous scourg¬ 
ing by Dame Nature. Thousands fall in unfavourable 
ground and die straightway; thousands more fall vic¬ 
tims to adverse currents, or settle so thickly together as 
to crowd one another out of existence. Hence, of the 


millions of each brood, but few come to maturity. In our 
fresh-water mussel the young remain longer within the 
egg, and emerge in the form of larvae with a pair of 
toothed shell-valves; though when expelled from the 
sheltering mantle of the mother the young float at the 
surface of the stream, buoyed up by a long rope-like 
“ byssus.” Here for a few hours they drift, depending for 
continued existence on the chance of catching hold of a 
passing fish by means of a snapping motion of the 
toothed-shell valves. This done they become encysted 
in the skin of the fish, and undergo a further phase 
of growth, when, becoming too large for the cyst, 
they burst its walls and drop to the bottom of the 
stream, to complete their normal course of life. But 
only a few of each brood have the luck to find a fish : the 
rest perish. 

Such is a sample of the early-life history of mollusca; 
but a book could be filled with descriptions of the various 
forms of larvae and their subsequent history. Some of 
the more remarkable will be found figured and tersely 
described in the pages of this book. 

Similarly, the adult animals present a bewildering series 
of developmental phases: Adaptations to secure a hold 
on Life. Among these adaptations are to be reckoned 
modifications of the shell. Thus, it is obvious that 
conchology is no longer a “light study.” Shells are 
no longer regarded as so many counters: they have a 
history; but this history is intimately bound up with a 
host of other phenomena, all of which must be investi¬ 
gated by the present-day “ malacologist.” The magni¬ 
tude of his task will be the more readily grasped when we 
reflect that there are some thirty or forty thousand dis¬ 
tinct species of living mollusca known to science, all of 
which, at some phase or other of their life-history, bear 
a shell of some sort. So that, if he confine himself to the 
shell alone, conscientiously, he has an appalling array of 
facts to deal with. 

Finally, as the author remarks, “The Mollusca . . . 
afford a very good instance of the progressive modifica¬ 
tion of organic structure. It would be difficult to name 
another group of the animal kingdom in which relation¬ 
ships can be more clearly determined, and the pedigrees 
of the sub-groups more certainly traced: and for this 
reason no plylum, with the possible exception of the 
echinoderma, has, in recent years, yielded such fruitful 
results to the investigator.” 

W. P. P. 


THAT NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Progress of Art in the Century. By William Sharp ; Dis¬ 
coveries and Explorations in the Century. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts ; Progress of Science in the Century. By 
Arthur Thomson, M.A. The Nineteenth Century 
Series. (London: W. R. Chambers; Toronto and Phi¬ 
ladelphia : The Linscott Publishing Co., each 5s. net.) 

In this little pile of books American enterprise already 
sets its seal on the dead century. In this slower country 
there will probably be less enthusiasm over attempts like 
these to generalise, classify, and generally ” size up” the 
nineteenth century than exists in Toronto and Phil¬ 
adelphia. America is a land of globules, and a continent 
whicn has digested shiploads of Encyclopaedia Britannicas 
is quite ready to take as its next meal any number of 
summaries and inventories of a century which is scarcely 
far enough off to fall into a profitable perspective. Still, 
surveys are always suggestive, and these particular 
surveys have been performed with industry and thorough¬ 
ness according to their kind. The writers are first-class 
men, but the best man when he attacks a subject of this 
immensity is inclined to shut his eyes and to go blindly 
forward. 

A rapid perusal suggests the idea that the nineteenth 
century will, perhaps, after all, come to be known to 
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posterity as the imaginative age. In its material achieve- 
ments, in its self-expression and in its expectations an 
imaginative element emerges everywhere. More than any 
of its predecessors—except, perhaps, the sixteenth century 
—it was a time of dreams. In the rush of discovery, 
invention, and wide sweep of change—in the very rapidity 
and extent of material advancement—men felt themselves 
on the incoming tide of some vague but high destiny. The 
tide never came to the full. But in the story of the 
century’s doings we see the power and effect of kindled 
imagination. In Art the supreme figure is that of a 
painter who in imaginative qualities has never been 
excelled. Mr. Sharp in his record of the “ Progress of Art 
in the Nineteenth Century” rightly calls Turner the 
Shakespeare of painting. Turner’s art was the very anti¬ 
thesis of that of the eighteenth century, the era of 
conventionalism. But the way for the coming of Turner 
and the imaginative school was being paved even in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Sharp takes as the keynote of 
modern British art the dictum of Hogarth and of 
Reynolds. “There is only one school, that of Nature." 
“Truth to Nature” was the axiom which bound together 
the great artists of the century, however divergent in 
other respects their aims and methods may have been. 
Of this movement in art Gainsborough and Constable 
wete the leaders in England, Manet and Delacroix in 
France. 

But by “Truth to Nature” nineteenth-century artists 
came to understand no mere laboured exactitude 
of imitative detail. The painful accuracy of the Pre- 
Raphaelites was, it must be remembered, not one of their 
articles of faith. It was recognised that Nature must be 
seen from within, not merely from without the individual: 
that imaginative power may wrest her meaning from 
Nature as Realism never can. And Turner wrote this 
lesson in letters of fire. The art of the nineteenth century 
achieved a freedom in expression, which the twentieth 
century may develop—or abuse. We can only be sure 
that never again will a fashionable painter and connoisseur, 
in appraising the landscape study of a young artist, 
inquire “where Mr. Constable meant to put his brown 
tree.” 

Mr. Sharp brings out very clearly the great part played 
by English painters in the art revolution. He will have 
none of the theory that it is to Paris we must look for all 
that is noteworthy in modem art. “ It is Gainsborough who 
is to be traced through the whole development of con¬ 
temporary art.” Gainsborough went to Nature and 
painted what he saw as he saw it. His trees were impres¬ 
sionistic, but they were the living trees, not conventional 
accessories, nor botanical specimens. He excelled 
Wilson as Constable excelled him. French artists 
and critics have generously recognised the influence on 
modem art of the English masters of the early nine¬ 
teenth century. But the matter is best summed up by 
the unknown artist, whom Mr. Sharp quotes: “ The 
Barbizon school is the offspring of Father Millet and 
Mother Corot, and neither of these would be here had they 
not been begot by Grandfather Constable.” 

The nineteenth century discovered no continents, but 
not even the age of Christopher Columbus was more active 
in exploration. War, religion, and politics are less and 
less potent in driving mankind into the remote places of 
the earth. The needs of commerce are now, as ever, a spur 
to discovery. But the field of exploratien, wherein the 
nineteenth century stands first, was one which had no 
rewards of trade, liberty, or dominion to offer its invaders. 
The quest of the Poles is made in the name of science, but 
science is here, as often, only another name for Romance. 
Nothing else is to be won from the lone Arctic regions. 
They are the last and most awful stronghold of the 
Unknown on this earth, and the story of the heroic, 
persistent, and never successful assaults made upon it 
is some index to the imaginative quality of the nine¬ 
teenth century, In the volume on “Discoveries and 
Explorations” in the series before us Mr, Charles 


Roberts devotes a large part of his space to Arctic and 
Antarctic Exploration, although the records of the last 
six years are not included. The external history of the 
nineteenth century holds no more thrilling story than is 
related of this wonderful series of Polar expeditions. 
The actual amount of discovery in Polar seas was 
enormous, and yet, despite Parrys and Franklins, and 
all the gallant host of explorers. Nature still keeps in¬ 
tact her ice-bound fastnesses. “ It is safe to say,” 
writes Mr. Roberts, “ that an unknown continent waits 
with all its secrets behind the southern ice-packs, whilst 
in the unmapped area of the North Pole room might yet 
be found for more than a dozen countries the size of 
England.” In other and less implacable quarters of the 
globe there is still much to be discovered. In Africa, vast 
tracts of the Sahara, of the centre and of the East, are 
unexplored. In South America, an immense district of the 
North-West is virgin forest land, the old El Dorado still 
unpenetrated. In Asia, there is darkness still in Arabia 
and Tibet. 

Science in the nineteenth century has been treated by 
Mr. Arthur Thomson as an introduction to the study of 
any branch of science. The volume will be of great value. 
There is an admirable expression of the point of view of 
the most liberal minds in science at the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Science has become less assertive, more 
fruitfully suggestive. “ Everywhere there is a widening 
outlook, a more and more intensive analysis, but never a 
hint of finality.” A sense of inter-relations is one of the 
characteristics of the modern outlook, and “ the word 
ultimate does not appear in the scientific dictionary.” 
The change that has come over the scientific point of view 
may be gathered from the following passage concerning 
the unity of science : 

Science for its own sake requires to be continually moralised and 
socialised, oriented, that is to say, in relation to other ideals of human 
life than its own immediate one of working with an intellectual 
cosmos. Our science requires at once to be kept in touch with our 
life and with our dreams; with our doing and with our feeling ; with 
our practice and with our poetry. Synergy andjsympatby are needed 
to complete a synthesis. 

Again, there is emphatic recognition of the fact that 
science is concerned only with “ how.” It cannot tell us 
“ why.” As Professor Poynting says: “ a law of nature 
explains nothing ... it is but a descriptive formula.” 
But, in finding a descriptive formula which applies to any 
event, science “improves our account of it by likening it 
to what we already know.” There is the function of 
science as it is understood to-day. 

As to the progress in science, there is the warning 
against exaggerated impressions. In spite of the enormous 
and rapid accumulation of natural knowledge, the number 
of scientific generalisations is small. For form only is such 
importance claimed—the indestructibility of matter, the 
conservation of energy, the formula of gravitation, or the 
theory of organic evolution. 

In the world that belongs to science it may be said that 
its greatest continents are yet unmapped. The pioneers 
of fifty years ago stood on the peaks and surveyed their 
discoveries with confident eyes. But the horizon of those 
new-found countries still widens and recedes. 

To take an instance. The theory of organic evolution 
firmly stands, but the factors in its process are a labyrinth 
of perplexing uncertainties. The discovery of radium— 
made since Mr. Thomson’s volume was written—has 
destroyed or suspended generalisations which were written 
largest on the chart of science. In astronomy it seemed, a 
hundred years ago, that some star, possibly Sirius, orsome 
point in the Pleiades, would “ turn out to be ” the hub of 
the universe, the centre to which all heavenly bodies 
related. But to-day “ the system or goal of the grandest 
of all movements is unknown.” In science, one would say, 
there was, more than in any other department of human 
thought, room for the imaginative worker. 
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Every year as autumn nears its end the number of boys' 
books upon our table shows an increase upon that of the 
preceding season. There is—perhaps necessarily, since 
the writer of a boys’ book has no other object in view 
than to supply goods for which there is an assured sale in 
the market—a distressing lack of variety, but increase in 
quantity has not resulted in a falling away in quality. 
Mr. Herbert Strang and Captain F. S. Brereton—both 
writers of considerable ability—have fought their way to 
the front rank of spinners of tales of adventure and bid 
fair to make good the loss which Young Britain sustained 
in the death of Henty; but we look in vain for another 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 

Of Mr. Strang’s “Brown of Moukden” and "The 
Adventures of Harry Rochester,” we spoke last year in 
terms of high praise. His “One of Clive’s Heroes” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) is, if anything, better than 
either—better than “ Kobo,” his first successful story. 
Desmond Burke, the hero, trying to escape from a brutal 
brother, falls into the hands of a scoundrel who sells him 
as a slave to an Indian Prince. The boy—a fine character 
—escapes with some of his fellow captives, and they seize 
a vessel and make for Calcutta, where Desmond enters the 
Company’s service. Thenceforward adventure follows 
adventure, and the narration of his hero’s escapades gives 
Mr. Strang an opening for a graphic account of the siege 
of Calcutta and the tragedy of the Black Hole. The 
characters are well drawn, and the conversations natural. 
“One of Clive’s Heroes” is a brave book—the best 
thing Mr. Strang has done. In it he writes of a country 
he knows; in “Samba” (Hodder and Stoughton, 
5s.), he writes of a country which we fancy he does 
not know. It is “a story of the rubber slaves of the 
Congo,” and is based on information which may—or may 
not—be correct; but we think that the good taste which 
Mr. Strang has shown in his other works should have 
suggested to him that it is a subject which would have 
been much better left alone. It is not in good taste, and 
it is not worthy of its author. We should hesitate before 
putting it into the hands of the boys for whom it is 
apparently intended.—From Captain Brereton, as from 
Mr. Strang, come two new books. “With Roberts to 
Candahar,” a tale of the third Afghan War (Blackie, 5s.), 
opens at Cabul, when the British mission under Sir Louis 
Cavagnari is being attacked by the mutinous troops of 
the Ameer. Alec Dennisson, on his way to Cabul to meet 
his father, is attacked in a gorge, but escapes. He is. 
appointed aide-de-camp and interpreter to General Sir 
Frederick Roberts, and joins the punitive expedition. 
All trace of Major Dennisson disappears after the massacre 
at Cabul, but the youthful Alec sets to work to find and 
rescue him, as every hero would, and his many adventures 
and perilous situations, out of whichhis indomitable courage 
and resource bring him triumphantly, make up a book 
which many boys, we fear, after a long day’s reading, will 
smuggle beneath their jackets and finish in bed. In 
“ Roger the Bold,” a tale of the Conquest of Mexico 
(Blackie, 6s ), Captain Brereton takes us into a country 
which will be new to the majority of his readers. Shortly 
after the discovery of Mexico Roger joins an exploration 
party, is taken prisoner, and has a narrow escape from 
death on the altar of the god of war. His bravery, how¬ 
ever, saves him, and the Mexicans offer him the post of 
cacique and endless treasure—we never knew Mexicans 
so recklessly generous—if he will aid them in their fight 
against the Spaniards. Needless to say he accepts, and 
Captain Brereton, with the reader by his side, follows 
him—fighting as only a born fighter could—as he dashes 
from adventure to adventure, at a pace which leaves us 
breathless but filled with admiration and intensely proud 
of our country. “ Roger the Bold ” is a fine piece of 


work. There is a strong, manly, healthy tone in all Cap¬ 
tain Brereton’s books, and his military knowledge gives 
him a grip of his subject which few other authors of boys’ 
books possess.—“Gerald the Sheriff,” by Charles W. 
Whistler (Warne, 6s ), is a historical romance which is 
likely to find its way into the hands of parents after—but 
not before—it has been read and possibly re-read by their 
sons. The story is placed in the reign of William Rufus, 
and deals with the adventures of Gerald, the Sheriff of 
Camelford, and Edmund, son of the Thane of Crowcombe, 
who, outlawed for alleged offences against the Forest 
Laws, steal Gerald’s own ship and begin a series of 
hazardous enterprises off our western coast. As in his 
former books, Mr. Whistler has caught the atmosphere of 
the period; and Mr. Speed’s illustrations are admirable. 

“Across the Spanish Main,” by Harry Collingwood 
(Blackie, 5s.), is a stirring story of adventures on sea in 
the spacious days of Great Elizabeth. Two youths, friends 
from childhood, sail with Cavendish for the Indies. Early 
in the voyage their three small ships capture or destroy 
five Spanish frigates. After exciting adventures in His¬ 
paniola one of the heroes is left by accident on a lonely 
isl nd, but is rescued in time to take part in the capture 
of a notorious pirate. Further captures of richly laden 
galleons, attacks on Spanish settlements, and endless 
minor escapades, follow. “Across the Spanish Main” is 
a capital sea-story—one that boys of all ages and all dis¬ 
positions will enjoy. We expect to see it reprinted before 
long.—“ Frank Brown, Sea Apprentice,” by Frank Bul- 
len (Nisbet, 6s.), though to some extent marred by a 
suggestion of patronage, is a book that will serve a double 
purpose: that of restraining physically weak boys who 
hanker after sea-life because they believe there is nothing 
to do on board save fight and conquer bold bad pirates, 
and that of encouraging physically strong boys possessed 
of the genuine sea-fever, and making sailors and potential 
heroes of them. The story of Frank Brown is well told, 
and it was a story worth telling.—“ The Adventures of 
Billy Topsail,” by Norman Duncan (Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton, 5s.), which deals chiefly with the fisheries off the coast 
of Labrador, is the sort of book which wins popularity, 
we imagine, among the youth of America, though the 
British schoolboy is likely to find it tiresome. Billy Top¬ 
sail is too great a hero.—In “ Hunting the Skipper ” 
(S.P.C.K., 5s.) Mr. George Manville Fenn gives a very 
readable and exciting account of the cruise of theSeafowl 
sloop. Mr. Fenn is a practised hand, and his book is 
never dull. The story of the outwitting of Captain Kings- 
berry by an American trader and the captain’s determined 
chase till he runs his man to earth (metaphorically), and 
takes his revenge, is well told, and the characterisation is 
good. “ Dick Leslie’s Luck,” by Harry Collingwood 
(S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.), is an excellent story of shipwreck and 
adventure. Mr. Collingwood writes of the sea with a 
sympathy and understanding which are all too rare in 
writers of boys’ books, and his hero is a fine character, 
well drawn. 

To Messrs. Seeley both givers and recipients of boys’ 
books have reason to be grateful for their Library of 
Romance. The volumes are well illustrated, handsomely 
bound—an ornament on table or bookshelf—and uniformly 
good. On our desk are four additions to the series. “ The 
Romance of Early Exploration” (5s.), by Archibald 
Williams, is a companion volume to the same author’s 
“ Romance of Modern Exploration,” reviewed in these 
columns last year, and, like it, is an epitome of the best 
books on the subject, well written and full of good matter. 
Equally exciting is Mr. J. C. Lambert’s “The Romance 
of Missionary Heroism ” (5s.), true stories of the adven¬ 
tures of missionaries with uncivilised man, wild beasts, and 
the forces of nature in all parts of the world. To young 
nature-lovers “ The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts ” 
(5s.), by H. Coupin and J. Lea, and “The Romance of 
Plant Life ” (5s.), by G. F. Scott Elliot, will prove en¬ 
thralling—a welcome relief from the meretricious trash 
usually served up at this season as !• nature-books,” The 
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illustrations in the former are much above the average, 
and both are written in a simple, natural, straightforward 
style that will appeal to readers young and old. Similar 
in design and scope to Messrs. Seeley’s Library of 
Romance is their Library of Adventure, the first two 
volumes of which are “ Adventures in the Great Deserts ” 
( 5 p)t by H. W. G. Hearst, and “Adventures on the Great 
Rivers,” (5s.), by Richard Stead: succinct accounts of 
adventures that have made history.—Of “ The Children’s 
Odyssey, Told from Homer in Simple Language." by the 
Rev. Alfred Church (Seeley, 5s.), it would be difficult to 
speak too highly. Mr. Church is a scholar to whom 
children of all ages owe a heavy debt of gratitude, and it 
is sufficient to say that the book before us is in no way 
inferior to any of its long list of predecessors. We should 
like to see the whole series in the library of every boy and 
girl with the best inclination to combine serious study 
with entertainment. 


FROM ROSAMOR DEAD TO FAVONIUS 
FOR WHOM SHE DIED 

You loved my rounded cheeks! 

They have grown thin and white. 

You loved my carmine lips! 

They give no more delight. 

You loved my flame-bright hair! 

Quenched now its gleaming gold. 

You loved my fragrant flesh ! 

’Tis waxen stark and cold. 

But ah 1 the one thing, Dear, 

You did not love in me, 

Blooms soft, and red, and gold, 

Fragrant immortally. 

Not you, nor Time, nor Death, 

Have any power to move 
One crimson petal from 
My perfect rose of Love. 

Yet when death calls to you 
The breath of Love shall part 
The petals of my Rose 
And bare its burning heart. 

Althea Gyles. 


NUGiE SCRIPTORIS 

XI.—ACTION AND REACTION; WHENCE? 

How strange are the swingings of the pendulum of human 
life, and how full of mystery the reactions of experience! 
Oftentimes evil seems to come out of good, arising from it 
directly. “ The woman, that Thou gavest to be with me, 
she tempted me, and I did eat.” From the poppy that 
soothes comes the opium that stupefies; and from barley 
—which is a staff of life—the means of intoxication and 
death. Out of a radiant and apparently sinless infancy 
a querulous youth and selfish manhood have arisen, 
and from many a marriage untold misery. Out of the 
richest, purest and most disinterested love the greatest 
tribulation has sometimes issued. Observing these tilings 


the student of human nature very naturally asks, “ Are 
they only the accidents of life, the chance conjunctions of 
experience ? or are they its component parts ? ” 

But as he continues his survey he sees, on the other 
hand,that 

Out of evil so much good more. 

From the wasting inroads of disease there sometimes 
issues a new development of strength, out of sickness 
atience, from strife and tribulation peace, out of discord 
armony, from physical disaster moral renovation, from 
outward losses human spirits refined as by a furnace-fire. 
This double set of facts seems at first to be contradictory. 
They appear to point in different directions, and the con¬ 
clusion drawn from them may be wholly pessimistic or 
altogether the reverse. But the question of supreme 
moment is, Are they a mere series of occurrences brought 
about by the ever working law of action and reaction ? 
To revert to the illustration already used, are they due 
to a mere swing of the pendulum of life to right and to 
left through a succession of cosmic changes ? or, must we 
go beneath these, below their mere occurrence, for an 
explanation of how they come about, of how they are 
produced ? 

It seems to some observers that they point to an unseen 
Power, working in and through our human nature to its 
ultimate well-being; not a blind haphazard fate, but an 
Intelligence guiding the race, what the religious know 
and describe as Providence. Perhaps one ray of light as 
to the existence, and the working, of that Providence 
may come out of the very strife itself, and the way in 
which it is carried on. 

Human beings do not construct the world in which they 
live, as the sea-polypes do in a bed of coral. They find 
it constructed for them hour by hour. And so it comes to 
pass that we do not entirely build or rebuild our characters, 
but find them built and rebuilt for us continually. Is it 
not the work of a transcendent Power, which operates on 
us while we are scarcely conscious of it, or wholly un¬ 
conscious ? We seldom know the nature, and can scarcely 
ever trace the source, of those influences that sway us 
most. If we did, it might interfere with the simplicity, 
and lessen the directness of our life. But when its 
drag-weights are temporarily lifted, we make fresh 
acquaintance with its inner springs, and obtain a new 
knowledge of that world of which usually we have 
only broken glimpses. We all know how the rush of 
trivial interests, and the deceptive glamour of achieve¬ 
ment, hide some things from us; which are the 
more real, because they have kept so long in lurking- 
places. But nowand then—and usually all of a sudden— 
they come out, disclosing new possibilities within our 
reach. Without such disclosures of influence operating 
on us, and guidance of which we are seldom directly 
conscious, we could not make much headway against the 
forces which break our life into fragments. And it is for 
this reason that, to so many persons. Morality needs the 
underpropping of Religion. 

Take the following as a definition of Morality, in and 
by itself. “ Observation has shown, and experience 
proved that the happiness, elevation, and prosperity of 
the race depend upon the recognition of certain laws, and 
the voluntary fulfilment of them. That acknowledgment 
and obedience constitute morality.” So far, well. But 
is it not a vague definition? too weitldufig ? Do we 
not need something more precise ? something not beyond, 
but within the law ? Many of us at any rate do not find 
a lever that can move the will till we transcend the ethical 
sphere, and discern not a “ stream of tendency,” but a 
Power that operates within us. When that comes into 
living force, the “ law ” is at once transfigured, the dead 
“ imperative ” becomes “ a commandment that has life,” as 
Frederick Denison Maurice once put it to the writer. And 
then, as that distinguished metaphysician Father Dalgairns 
wrote (the quotation is from memory)—“ When God is 
identified with moral Order the veil is at its very thinnest 
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We have but to make allowance for the tremulousness 
and the idiocyncrasies of the organ by which we appre¬ 
hend Him, but we have passed beyond phenomena.” 

Of the Power that works in human nature to upbuild 
it we do not presume to speak familiarly, or over-confi- 
dently. It is at once known, and unknown; felt as an 
influence or emanation, but usually undiscovered in its 
mode of action, and incomprehensible in its essence. 
Like the wind, “ it bloweth where it listeth.” Its comings 
and its goings are full of mystery. But if recognised, 
many of the bewildering discords of our life are lessened; 
and although enigmas remain by the score, they do not 
perplex. YVe realise that they might be greater than 
they are, and we ourselves can always say “ Oremus." 

Spectator ab extra. 


THE TEXT OF MARMION 

Sixteen years ago I collated the doubtful readings of 
seven early editions of “ Marmion ” and added the result 
of my collation to my edition of the poem published by 
Macmillan and Co. The readings of the editions collated 
were as follows: 



1st Ed. 
(1808) 

2nd Fd. 
(1808) 

7th Ed’ 

(18> x) 

Duo¬ 

decimo 

(1820) 

10th Ed. 
(1821) 

13th Ed. 
(1835) 

Lock¬ 

hart’s 

Edition 

2. xxiv. 15 

and 

and 

and 

and 

nor 

nor 

nor 

xxviii 3 

faith 

faith 

faith 

faith 

faith 

fate 

fate 

3 Int. 28 

loftier 

loftier 

lofty 

lofty 

lofty 

lofty 

lofty 

>94 

sleights 

sleights 

sleights 

sleights 

sleights 

slights 

slights 

228 

from 

from 

from 

from 

from 

for 

for 

xiv. 17 

vail 

vail 

veil 

vail 

vail 

[vail 

vail 

4 Int. $6 

dank 

dank 

dank 

dank 

dank 

dank 

dark 

xi. 10 

hath 

hath 

hath 

hath 

hath 

had 

had 

XI.I 3 

knots 

knots 

knots 

notes 

notes 

notes 

knots 

S viii. 9 

were 

were 

were 

were 

was 

was 

was 

xiii. 33 

vessels 

vessels 

vessels 

vessels 

vessels 

vassals 

vassals 

6. Int. 315 

review 

review 

review 

review 

review 

renew 

renew 

XX. IX 

vails 

vails 

vails 

vails 

vails 

’vails 

‘vails 

xxi. 9 

fair 

fair 

fair 

fair 

fair 

far 

far 


The original manuscript, of the existence of which I 
could not then get any information, is now in the Advo¬ 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh and by the courtesy of the 
librarian I have been allowed to consult it. On the fly 
leaf of the manuscript there is the following note signea 
by Archibald Constable: “ This is the original manuscript 
of ‘ Marmion ’ by Walter Scott, Esq., which I requested the 
Printer might preserve. It is nearly perfect there being 
only wanting in canto II. stanzas v. vi. vii. viii. and 
part of iv. and ix., in canto III., stanz&s ii. iii. xxxii. and 
xxxiii.” On Constable’s failure the manuscripts of 
“Marmion,” “ Don Roderick,” “The Field of Waterloo,” 
and "The Lord of the Isltes” were all bought for £60 by 
Cadell in 1833. In July 1867 at Cadell’ssale at Christie’s, 
Mr. Francis Harvey of 4 St. James’s Street, London, 
bought the manuscript of “Marmion” alone for Sir 
William Augustus Fraser of Ledeclune and Morar for 
£200 ns. In June 1897 he was commissioned to offer 
£1500 for the manuscript. Sir William Fraser declined 
the offer and on his death in 1898 bequeathed it to the 
Advocates' Library where it has secured an appropriate 
permanent resting-place. 

In all the doubtful readings considered in my collation 
except one Hie manuscript agrees with the first edition. 


The exception is in 5, viii. 9 where the manuscript agrees 
with the tenth, twelfth and Lockhart’s edition in reading; 

For royal was his garb and mien 

although the earlier editions read: 

For royal were his garb and mien. 

It is amusing to find that Dr. Rolfe, who has done more 
than any other editor to rectify the text of Scott’s poems, 
remarks on this passage that Scott could not have written 
“was” here. However, he did write “was,” although 
probably he substituted “ were ” for “ was ” when correct¬ 
ing the proofs. 

In 2, i. v, an important emendation, the correctness of 
which has, I think, never been disputed, was made inde¬ 
pendently in an American edition by Dr. Rolfe, and by 
me in an Indian edition. The full stop, which we removed 
from the end of the line, is found in the manuscript, but 
this fact will hardly be worth consideration as an argu¬ 
ment against the emendation. All through the manuscript 
Scott’s careless punctuation is manifested. He continu¬ 
ally omits full stops that are required, and sometimes puts 
them in where they spoil the sense, as, for instance, in this 
passage and at the end of 2, xxii. 5, and 5, xxx. 39. 

Dr. Rolfe also condemns the lull stop at the end of 
2, xxxiii. 9 as “ evidently a misprint, though retained (as 
a colon) in all the more recent editions,” and, as we may 
now add, present in the original manuscript. This is, no 
doubt, a very plausible emendation. If the full stop is 
retained, “ as tottering” means “ while tottering.” The 
use of “as” in a temporal sense with a participle is a 
rare construction. I find no instance of it in Murray’s 
dictionary. Nevertheless it is to be found in the “ Lady 
of the Lake,” 2, xxi. 5 : 

And high their snowy arms they threw. 

As echoing back with shrill acclaim 
And chorus wild the chieftain's name, 

where “ as ” cannot mean “ as if.” The construction also 
occurs in one of Scott’s novels, but I have forgotten the 
reference. Further, although the passage, as it is worded 
now, would do without the full stop, in the wording of the 
original manuscript the full stopseems necessary on account 
of the words that follow, namely: 

That night amid the vesper's swell 
They thought they heard Constantia’s yell, 

where the words "that night” indicate an interval of 
time between the hurried flight to upper air and the 
sounding of the vesper bell, and are evidently intended to 
begin a new sentence. 

In 6, xxxiii., in my edition the comma, inserted after 
“ this ” in all the printed editions, is omitted, as it seems 
clear that “ by this ” was intended to belong not to the 
principal sentence but to the subordinate concessive 
clause. This emendation is supported by the manuscript, 
which has no comma after " this.” 

The prophetic reference to the bombardment of Copen¬ 
hagen by Lord Cathcart in 3, xxiv. is found in the manu¬ 
script, and was not added by Scott while correcting the 
proofs. Copenhagen was bombarded in the first week of 
September 1807. Therefore this part of the poem must 
have been written after that date. The lines were probably 
composed at the very time when the poet first heard the 
news of the event. 

Before leaving the subject of Marmion, I may perhaps 
be allowed to refer to a phrase which has, I think, been 
wrongly interpreted by all annotated editions including 
my own. In 5, ii. we read that the young knights and 
squires practised “ to pass, to wheel, thecroupe to gain and 
high curvett.” Scott in his note quotes a passage from the 
autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury illustrating 
the meaning of "high curvett.” He does not go on to 
quote the explanation of what is meant by gaining the 
croupe. " The manner of fighting a duel on horseback,” 
Lord Herbert informs his readers, "I was tanght thus. 
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We had each of as a reasonable stiff riding rod in oar 
bands, about the length of a sword and so rid one against 
the other: he, as the more expert, sat still to pass me and 
then get behind me, and after to turn with his right hand 
ppon my leftside with his rod, that so he might hit me with 
the point thereof in the body; and he that can do this 
handsomely is sure to overcome his adversary, it being im¬ 
possible to bring his sword about enough to defend him¬ 
self or offend the assailant: and to get this advantage; 
which they call in French, gagner la crouppe, nothing is so 
useful as to make a horse go only sideward until his 
adversary be past him, since he will by this means avoid 
his adversary's blow and thrust, and on a sudden get 
on the left hand of his adversary.” It would thus appear 
that to gain the croupe in a combat on horseback was 
a manoeuvre giving much the same advantage as gaining 
the weather-gage in a sea-fight. 

Michael Macmillan. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE PLEIAD 

The sixteenth century was a period of revolution in 
French arts and letters. In the sculpture of Sluter and 
the work of Beauneveu, in the poetry of Villon and the 
craft of her master-masons, France then possessed a fund 
of living traditions sufficient for the development of a 
distinct Northern culture. By combining Gothic idealism 
and Flemish realism she had founded an art as different 
from that of the thirteenth century as it was from that of 
the neo-classic school. It was informed neither by a 
mediaeval spirituality nor by a pagan passion for earthly 
loveliness, but by a lively and catholic interest in the 
common things of life. The note of the art of the French 
Renaissance of the fifteenth century was a fine and keen 
expressiveness, an expressiveness which still endows the 
verses of Villon and the sketches of Beauneveu with a 
strangely modern quality. Poet and painter both dis¬ 
regarded a certain conventional beauty in order to 
achieve a greater fidelity in characterisation, and dis¬ 
covered thereby a novel and admirable kind of natural 
beau ty. They were, in fact, the forerunners of the romantic 
movement in modern art and literature; and, if the 
younger generations of French artists and writers had 
resumed and consummated their work, France might 
have regained in the sixteenth century the position which 
she attained in the thirteenth. To her, and not to England, 
it might then have been given to open up that new world 
of imagination in which the genius of the Northern races 
of Europe finally expressed itself. 

Unfortunately, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the French mind was so dazzled by the brilliant 
neo-classic art of Italy that it destroyed its glorious 
heritage of romance traditions and adopted Italian models 
in architecture and sculpture as well as in poetry. But, 
although the neo-classic movement of revolution was 
more thorough than the romantic movement of reaction 
which long afterwards ensued, it was more gradual in its 
operation. In the age of the Pleiad, for instance, French 
verse had not lost all its wild, native beauty. 

“ J’aime fort les jardins qui sentent le sauvage,” said 
Ronsard, and the poetry of his school has somewhat of 
the charm of the gardens that he loved. It is the most 
delightful thing in French literature, full of art, yet racy 
of the soil, and incomparable in freshness, delicacy and 
sweetness. Like the verse of Campion and Herrick, it 
lacks the poignancy and the passion of the highest sort 
of lyrical poetry, but in its union of Latin clarity and 
romantic colour it is perfect of its kind. It is informed 
only by a light flow of fancies, but the fancies are true 
and exquisite, and drawn from a lovely source. They are 
touched with the hues and odours of spring. Ronsard 
and his companions had a quicker sense of natural beauty 


than any other French poets. Their finest lyrics seem to 
have been composed in that delicious moment when upon 
the air of spring there is wafted the fragrance of summer 
flowers. There was nothing even in English literature in 
1550 of so vernal a grace as Ronsard’s verses to 
Cassandre: 

O little maid more tender 
Than an; bud in Ma; 

That rose-bushes engender 
To hail the break of day. 

In one part green, in one 
Flushing vermilion , . . 

Nor time nor the misgiving 
That other lips may please. 

Shall lnre my lips, while living, 

From living upon these : 

And so clasped we will lie 
Till in that kiss we die. 

You, love, and I your lover. 

Both in the self-same breath. 

Shall fare out to discover 
The pallid house of Death, 

And fields assigned by Fate 
To lovers fortunate , . . 

Along the grassy meadows 
Below the shelving dunes. 

The river shores and shadows 
Ke-echo many tunes. 

One plays and to him one 
Dances in unison . . . 

The winds are ever chanting 
Soft songs of fitful sound. 

And laurels ever slanting 
Cool shadows on the ground: 

The flowers there never lose 
The glory of their hues. 

Somewhere in the deep spaces 
That happy orchard screens. 

We two shall find our places 
Where lovers and their queens 
Live on without a care 
And like them we shall fare. 

“ The White Thorn " and '* The Skylark ” of Ronsard 
are still more redolent of Spring. And how delightful is 
the “ April " of R6mi Belleau! 

April, glory of the wood’s 
Solitudes; 

April, gentle hope of fruits 
Nursed within the downy womb 
Of the bloom 

Budding on the younger shoots . . . 

April, glory of tbe song 
Winds prolong. 

Who, with motions of their wing, 

Stretch again between the trees 
Nets to seize 

Flora for her ravishing . . . 

Thou it is, whose gracious mouth 
From the South 

Lures again the swallows' wing: 

Wanderers that ever are 
Near and far 

Hailed for heralds of the spring. 

Hawthorn-bush and eglantine. 

Celandine, 

Pink and rose and lily too, 

Ravished by thy lovely weather 
All together 

Show us that their gowns are new. 

And the minion nightingale, 

Sweet and frail, 

In the shade with nimble tongue 
Sets the tune he loves to sing. 

Quivering 

To the music of his song . . . 

May shall boast of breezes sweet, 

Fruits to eat. 

The abundance of her dew. 

Manna, honey too, that swells 
Ruddy cells, 

Sweetening her grace anew. 
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Bui, for me, I give to fame 
One whose name 
Tells of her that from the sea 
Rising'through thelwreathing foam, 

Saw the home 
Of her new nativity. 

The feeling for natural beauty was the one strain of 
true sentiment in the poetry of the Pleiad. Their shows 
of passion were scarcely real; their relish for refinements 
was little more than make-believe; their interest in the 
general movements of their time was somewhat feeble: 
but their love of a .country life was genuine and deep. 
Living in a wild age of dissension, tumult, and bloodshed, 
they averted their eyes from the tragic pageantry of 
human existence, and sought to forget it in the amenity 
and quietness of nature. Their delight in the open 
country is a trait which distinguishes them from Villon, 
who was essentially a poet of the town, and connects 
them with the English poets of the Elizabethan period. 
By the fresh emotion which they infused into it, they 
transformed the rather formal pastoralism of mediaeval 
and classic tradition, into a vivid and lightsome kind of 
literature, and from them Spenser and other Eliza¬ 
bethans learned to sing of country ways and country 
pleasures. And they learned not only the matter but the 
art of pastoral verse. As Mr. George Wyndham remarks 
in an introduction to his admirable anthology of the poetry 
of the Pleiad (" Ronsard and La Pl&ade,” Macmillan), the 
music of Spenser’s earlier poems was of French origin: 

Bring hither the pink and purple columbine 
With gelliflowers; 

Bring sweet carnations and sops-in-wine, 

Worn of paramours; 

Strew me the ground with daffadowndillies, 

With cowslips, and king-cups and loved lilies. 

The pretty paunce 
And the chevisaunce 

Shall watch with the fair fleur-de-lice. 

That is written to an air of Ronsard’s devising. The 
leader of the Pleiad won his position in French literature 
more by art than by inspiration. Materiem superabat 
opus might truly by said of all his poems. Possessing an 
exquisite sense of style and an extraordinary fertility in 
metrical invention, he perfected the orchestration of 
French poetry and created a hundred new forms of verse. 
The value of his work resides in its subtle simplicity of 
diction and its elaborate delicacy of rhythm. He is much 
more of a poet’s poet than Spenser. In him the general 
reader will find less of the stuff of poetry, and the fellow 
craftsman more of the manner. And happily for his fame 
he failed to accomplish that which he intended. He tried 
to found a new movement of neo-classicism in agreement 
with the taste of the Court: he succeeded in rallying to¬ 
gether the last group of writers of the old romantic school 
in agreement with the taste of the nation. Neo-classicism 
was not really established in France until the reign of 
Louis XIV. Even then it was so opposed to the veritable 
genius of the French people that, as soon as they were 
able to express themselves freely, their art and literature 
again became romantic, and Ronsard was at once recog¬ 
nised by Hugo and Sainte-Beuve as a glorious ancestor. 

It is a difficult thing to convey into modern English 
the peculiar charm of the verses of Ronsard and his asso¬ 
ciates. Each musical array of sweet syllables and inter¬ 
lacing rhymes is not merely beautiful in itself, but it has 
acquired an indefinable antique grace from the touch of 
time. Mr. Wyndham, however, has been uncommonly 
happy in the series of translations which he has added to 
his anthology. In some of them he recovers the choice¬ 
ness, freshness and harmony of phrase which English 
lyrical poets long since learned from the Pleiad and out 
of which they fashioned a style with qualities that even 
Donne and Crashaw and Marvell were never able to sac¬ 
rifice for others, without losing more than was gained. 

Edward Wright. 

[Next week's Causerie will be “ The Story of a Poem," by 
C. R. Stone.] 


FICTION 


Richard Hanhvood. By H. Neville Maugham. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

Richard Hawkwood, like his famous ancestor Sir John, 
seeks his fortune in Italy, and by good luck enters the 
service of Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose character dominates 
the book. The typical British youth is commendably 
truthful, and of bull-dog courage ; he does the right thing, 
and commits the right blunder, and Lorenzo is generous. 
Life is not dull at the Florentine Court, and Richard’s 
adventures and his wooing are all in accordance with the 
liveliest expectations and the best traditions. Of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent we see many sides and many moods, and 
find warrant for half a dozen views of his private character. 
The story moves rapidly through conspiracies, historic 
scenes and daring deeds; it is pleasantly told with a 
simplicity, almost a bluntness, that imparts a reality to 
Richard Hawkwood’s interesting autobiography. 

Behind the Veil. By Ethel Wheeler, (Nutt, 6 s. net.) 

These stories will not bear the pomp with which they are 
presented. Mr. Spare’s designs and drawings, though they 
lack originality, possess sometimes a kind of incisive clever¬ 
ness, which seems in odd contrast to Miss Wheeler’s gentle, 
flowery prose and mildly mysterious thought. Her best 
story (and it is not as good as it might be) is in the 
series. Through the Mystic Doors, and is called “ The 
Curl.’’ The idea of an old man giving a life’s devotion to 
a lock of hair which he has found in a bird’s nest, and 
round which he weaves his romance, is delicately im¬ 
agined ; and the swift change of his romance when his 
friend tells him it must be a young child’s hair is de¬ 
lightful. The tale is slight, but it has charm. To this is 
prefixed the picture of a fat woman floating in mid-air, 
which suggests an obscene caricature of a drawing by 
Aubrey Beardsley. If it were not so out of place it might 
be shocking: as it is, it is only ridiculous. 

The Heart that Knows. By Charles G. D. Roberts. (Duck¬ 
worth, 6s.) 

In Westcock Village the finest, strongest, best-beloved 
man is the rector. That is, of course, as it should be, and 
is exactly typical of Mr. Roberts's story, which is as robust 
and genial as his pre-eminent rector; and the story treats 
probability with the same swift scorn and deft vigour, as 
the rector treated the loutish miner when he pitched him 
into the deep lake and rescued him, angry that he could 
not swim. The air is fiesh with much muscular virtue, of 
the kind which appeals especially to American novelists; 
but Mr. Roberts has the skill to strip that virtue of its 
usual dreariness, and his people have much simple human 
feeling in them, although chance helps them to exploits 
and situations which are as exceptional in life as they 
are common in fiction. 

At the Sign of the Peacock. By K. C. Ryves. (Unwin, 6 s.) 

This book belongs to the First Novel Library, and its 
merit, therefore, deserves double emphasis. It is a clever 
study ol an unusual character, and the circumstances 
chosen to develop this character are both interesting and 
natural. The other persons are incisive sketches—it is a 
book full of real people. The style is terse and amusing, 
and there are no meaningless interpolations of well-worn 
adjectives and phrases. The central figure, the cold girl 
who takes an austere pleasure in sensuous beauties, and is 
only saved from being “a cat’’ by a certain aloofness, is 
well traced through the changes that result from her 
horrified discovery that she has a heart after all, and has 
given it away like any other girl. 

Leone. A Tale of the Jesuits. By the late Mrs. A. Douglas- 
Hamilton. (Long, 6s.) 

This book has been edited by the author’s daughter, 
Lady Dunbar of Mochrum, and the fact of Mrs. Douglas- 
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Hamilton’s death rather disarms criticism. The story 
traces the adventures of Lionel Sackville, whose life was 
certainly full, inasmuch as matter enough for a whole 
book is hurried over in a paragraph or two. The in¬ 
fluence of the Jesuits and the extraordinary means 
through which they exert it are interestingly exposed, but 
the book fails in character-drawing, or rather, in expres¬ 
sion. If the manner had been as good as the matter it 
would have been an engrossing story; and it remains an 
unusual and unhackneyed novel, with a wide knowledge 
of men and manners behind it 

The Dangerville Inheritance. By A. C. Fox-Davies. (Lane, 6s.) 

This differs from most other detective tales in being 
the story of a mystery rather than the glorification of a 
detective. It also differs from them in keeping the 
solution from even the reader until the last page. Lord 
and Lady Dangerville seem to have been magnetised to 
attract mysteries, and mysteries of no mean radius. 
There is so much action that there is little time for 
character, but the reader has little time to miss it. 
Above all, there is an admirable absence of bluster and 
bustle; although the story moves rapidly, it does so with 
the swiftness of a well-bred person who is never flurried. 
It is characteristic of the author of “ Armorial Families ” 
that one important clue should rest in a crest: and there 
is something about the unusual opening circumstances and 
the magnificent surprise which he reserves for the last 
paragraph, that leads one to scent a good deal of romance 
in the calling of an armorial expert. For the lovers of 
Sherlock Holmes “The Dangerville Inheritance" will be 
a fine detective story; but as an unusual drama of human 
life, and as an excellently told history it will have a more 
discriminating audience. 

Her Faith Against the World,. By Wilfred Wilberforce and 

A. R. Gilbert. (Bums & Oates, 3s. 6 d.) 

The authors of “Her Faith Against the World" deal 
boldly with subjects usually eschewed by modem novelists. 
Without being, in any sense, a “ novel with a purpose,” 
the book is one in which both religious and political 
opinions play an important part, and they are treated, as 
such subjects should be treated, seriously and conscien¬ 
tiously. The political novel is usually either dull or 
flippant, the religious novel is frequently both; and it is 
pleasant to meet with writers who deal with such subjects 
brightly and at the same time sincerely. They are not 
ashamed to equip their characters with that unpopular 
attribute, a conscience, for the sake of which they suffer 
many things. The book is written from the point of 
view of a Roman Catholic, but without bitterness and 
intolerance. 

A Voyage of Discovery and Other Stories. By Guy Fleming. 

(Lane, 6s.) 

Mr. Fleming tells us, ia the beginning of his second tale, 
that he merely aspires “ to tell the story of one who, in 
character, was an amalgam of good and evil.” This, we 
imagine, has been the aim of most workers in the world 
of fiction. That Mr. Fleming should prosecute his task 
with a prolixity which even a certain dry humour cannot 
render anything but wearisome is to be deplored. Long 
digressions after the manner of Sterne, combined with 
pages of conscientious and wordy description, are apt to 
make rather heavy reading. The author writes well and 
careiully.with much quiet humour, and the book is full of 
touches which show both knowledge and appreciation of 
human nature. Judicious pruning would have made 
entertaining sketches of what are now but wearisome 
essays. Of the three stories in the book, the last, "The 
Hero of Horndean,” is the best. It is an interesting 
character-study. 

Monllivet. By Alice Prescott Smith. (Constable, 6s.) 

The end of the seventeenth century in Canada, English 
and French rivalries, Indian friends and foes, and a 


prisoner—such are the old materials for a new story into 
which Miss Smith infuses life and freshness. “ Montlivet ” 
is quite a charming romance. The English prisoner 
(Mary Starling in manly guise) is rescued from torture 
and death by the chivalrous M. de Montlivet, and carried 
into the wilderness as a comrade. Montlivet possesses all 
the qualities demanded of a hero of many adventures 
and of an honourable romantic lover, while Mary Starling 
is singularly attractive—a girl of courage, with a mind 
of fine texture, braced and tempered in a masculine school, 
a woman of “great and gracious ways,” essentially 
feminine and lovable. The story of these adventurous 
lovers is more than merely exciting, it is fascinating, and 
delightfully told. 

The Trail Together. An Episode. By H. H. Bashford. 

(Heinemann, 6s.) 

The impression left by this story is that the moral focus 
is somehow wrong, or at least that Hilary’s crime, punish¬ 
ment and regeneration are presented from a point of 
view that does not satisfy the reader as true or even 
probable. Hilary is the usual ne’er-do-weel younger 
son, who drifts to the colonies and loafs through life on a 
remittance from home. By nature ignoble and base, he 
is not of the stuff that is purified or elevated by adversity. 
He robs a dying man, and marries his daughter from 
reasons of convenience and silence: a girl of such doubt¬ 
ful reputation that even the outcasts of the neighbourhood 
cut her and despise her husband. This unattractive 
couple follow the trail together, first to increased pros¬ 
perity and increased hardness of heart, then to sudden 
failure, and according to Hilary, to freedom of soul, and 
" more than liberty.” It is an unexpected conclusion 
and to one reader entirely unconvincing. The Canadian 
scenes are interesting and have an atmosphere of their 
own, and the story is well written in a uniformly serious 
vein. 


FINE ART 

PORTRAITS 

Without going quite so far as Mr. James, whose Gabriel 
Nash, it will be remembered, held that portrait-painting was 
“ the strongest dose of art that life could give,” we can 
endorse that worthy’s insistence on the great peculiarity 
of portraiture: that it is a revelation of two realities, the 
man whom it is the artist’s conscious effort to reveal, and 
the man (the interpreter) expressed in the very quality 
and temper of that effort. The success of our eighteenth- 
century portrait-painters was very largely due to the 
happy balance they maintained between these two 
realities; the failure of so many contemporary portrait- 
painters, able and technically well-equipped in other 
respects, is brought about by their neglect of one or 
other of the two. Which of these two realities is of 
greater importance depends on the point of view, for 
portraits are historical documents as well as works of art. 
By the historian it may be argued that to present the 
personality of the sitter—especially if he be well known— 
is the more important matter; but the artist will retort 
that it is the revelation of the painter’s personality which 
gives the more enduring fame, that it is Velasquez and 
not Pulido Pareja who is the dominating personality in 
the portrait of the admiral at the National Gallery. 
However this may be, both artist and historian will con¬ 
cede that it is by a judicious blending of the two per¬ 
sonalities, those of the sitter and of the painter, that 
masterpieces of portraiture have been produced. 

Notwithstanding the absence of some of our ablest 
portrait-painters—notably Sir James Guthrie, Mr. W. 
Rothenstein and Mr. Steer—and the imperfect repre¬ 
sentation of several distinguished contributors, the six¬ 
teenth exhibition of the Society of Portrait-Painters at 
the New Gallery gives the visitor a fair idea of what 
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contemporary British painters are producing in this branch 
of art. Viewed as a whole, the collection suggests that 
our painters find it harder to achieve a good portrait than 
a good likeness, though on this point it is difficult to 
speak with authority without acquaintance with all the 
sitters. But if the many exhibits unsatisfactory as 
portraits are also bad likenesses, then little indeed can 
be said in their defence, and it seems more charitable to 
assume that failure has resulted from a preponderant 
attention to the objective. There are painters, like the 
Hon. John Collier, who have reduced the stern recording 
ot features in line heightened with colour to so imper¬ 
sonal, if accurate, a science, that no trace of art is left. 
Such portraits may or may not reveal the reality of the 
sitter, but of the painter they convey nothing save a 
dim Suggestion of tame respectability, neatness and 
methodical habits; and, however estimable these may be 
in a citizen, they are not qualities which give any great 
distinction to a painter. Indeed, they are qualities more 
admirable in a machine than in a human being, and for 
this reason we term any work of art in which they 
obtrusively occur, mechanical. 

To catch a likeness is a part, an important part, of the 
portrait-painter’s trade, but it is not the whole; and to 
give satisfaction in this respect to a sitter and to his or 
her family is no sure passport to the favour of posterity. 
In nine cases out of ten posterity cares far less for the 
person painted than for the manner of the painting, and 
therefore there is little cause for wonderment that some 
of the most famous portrait-pictures of the old masters, 
as Rembrandt’s Night Watch, gave intense dissatisfaction 
to the persons painted, >if report be true, there is to¬ 
day a painter, by no means undistinguished, whose portraits 
are apt to give greater pleasure to his critics than his 
sitters. 

In judging contemporary work, then, it is safer to pay 
less regard to question of likeness and more to the manner 
of the painting. There is the more reason to adopt this 
procedure at the New Gallery since few of the exhibits 
save M. J. E. Blanche’s Thomas Hardy, Esq. (7) and the 
equestrian portrait of The King of Spain (87), by Senor 
Ramon Casas, have considerable historic interest, and in 
these two cases, notwithstanding the sketchiness of the 
first, the manner of presentation is hardly inferior in 
interest to the person presented. Conversely, in a few 
works to which we are first attracted by the dexterity of 
the painting, we find an unexpected revelation of a sitter's 
reality. Notably is this the case in Mr. George Henry’s 
Helen , Daughter of W. Stirling Stuart, Esq., M.D. (93), the 
cleverest and cruellest child-portrait that has been shown 
l->r many a year. This perfect presentation of precocious 
self-sufficiency and self-consciousness should be a revela- 
t on to any child—not to mention its parents. Mr. George 
Henry was commonly admitted to have shown the best 
portrait at this year's Royal Academy, and his contribu¬ 
tions to the Portrait-Painters, which include a fine full- 
length of that gifted draughtswoman, Miss Dorothea 
Landau (39), ably maintain his reputation. Another 
child-portrait, Miss Lamb (120), by Mr. William Orpen, is 
chiefly interesting as an interior with figure beautifully 
painted; in the revelation of a personality he has done 
better things. Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, president of the 
society, sends two portraits: Mrs. Joseph (31), Humphry 
Roberts, Esq. (64); Mr. Sargent a single bust portrait of 
General Leonard Wood, U.S. Army (8); and these, with 
Mr. Lavery’s Mrs. R. B. Cunningham-Graham (11), Signor 
Mancini’s The Marquis del Grillo (76), and Mr. E. A. 
Walton's J. W. Cruikshank, Esq. (14), are all soundly 
painted : good if not remarkable examples of the art of 
their respective painters. Mr. C. H. Shannon’s portrait 
of the landscape painter, Robert Gregory, Esq. (35), working 
at his easel with coat and waistcoat off, deserves still 
warmer praise. Simple and natural in conception, it is at 
the same time decorative in arrangement and the harmony 
of its subdued colour. No work in the gallery is more 
successful. Some portraits by Fantin ana Carridre, and 


some sculpture by Rodin—including a bronte mask of bis 
earliest effort, L'Homme au Nez Cassi (227), are imports 
certain to attract the shillings of the public. 

Though it includes two notable landscapes, Crome’s 
Return of the Flock, and Constable’s Hampstead Heath, 
shown at the Paris Salon of 1824, together with The Hay 
Wain, now at the National Gallery, Messrs. Agnew’s 
annual exhibition in aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Fund is practically a portrait collection. Its chief feature 
is a pair of portraits by Hals, De Hear Bodolpke and Me 
Vrouw Bodolphe , painted in 1843, that is to say when the 
artist was over sixty years of age, a fact which may have 
some bearing on the reticent handling and sober colour 
scheme which are the leading characteristics of these 
works. It is an open secret that these fine examples of 
Hals’s art at its suavest, if not at its most brilliant, are the 
property of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and will eventually go 
to the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Another ex¬ 
hibit at Agnew’s, Gainsborough’s full-length portrait 
group of Henry and Edward Tomkinson, will also, it is 
reported, go to the United States at the conclusion oi the 
exhibition. It is a graceful piece of grouping, and it is 
interesting to be able to compare this child-group with 
one of Reynolds, William and George (afterwards “ Beau ’’) 
Brummell, and a third of Vandyck’s, Children of the Balbi 
Family, also at Aguew’s. The last group, of three young 
boys, is said to have been at Genoa in 1621; and, if so, 
as seems probable, it must be considered a wonderful 
achievement for a boy under twenty-three years of age. 
The deep, rich colouring may recall Rubens, but already 
there is a daintiness in the handling and arrangement 
which is entirely Vandyck’s own. In connection with 
what has been said above it will not be irrelevant to note 
that of these groups the Vandyck, which is the most 
eloquent expression of the painter’s personality, is at the 
same time the most proiound in its reading of child- 
character. The remaining exhibits are what we have 
learnt to expect from these exhibitions—more or less 
good, but never bad, examples of Raeburn, Romney, 
Hoppner, Morland, and Lawrence, the last represented 
by a good early portrait, Harriet, Lady Aberdeen, painted 
when this boy-prodigy was just of age. It is better than 
most ot the works he painted, but to see the full strength 
of Lawrence we must go to another gallery. 

AtMessrB.Shepherd’BGallery(27King Street)there isnow 
on view a bust portrait by Lawrence ot The Rev. W. Penni- 
colt, which for vigour of handling and intense expression of 
character that painter probably never equalled. Certainly 
he never surpassed this efiort,which must make bis severest 
critic hesitate to dismiss Lawrence as a pretty painter of 
pretty women. Had he more often shown the power and 
insight into character displayed in this remarkable work, 
Lawrence could not justly be accused of failing, like Mil¬ 
lais, to fulfil the promise of his youth. Another interest¬ 
ing portrait at Shepherd’s is a half-length of Charles I., 
by William Dobson, the brilliant pupil of Vandyck, whose 
brief career and unsuspected genius are only just emerging 
from the obscurity in Which they have too long been hid. 
But for the civil war Dobson might have succeeded Van¬ 
dyck as Court painter; but after a brief success at Oxford, 
where probably he painted this picture, he was over¬ 
whelmed by the tide of circumstance and died in want 
and neglect at the early age of thirty-five. Messrs. Shep¬ 
herd have a reputation for bringing to light forgotten 
painters, and it is interesting to compare the flowing 
planes of colour in Dobson’s portrait with the severely 
drawn Holbeinesque Portrait of a Lady by his Scottish 
contemporary, C. Jameson. Of its kind Jameson’s work 
is good, but it unmistakably shows that in those days 
Scotland was behind and not, as many think it is now, 
before England in the matter of paintng. The Lady in 
Straw Bonnet, which some critics last year were inclined 
to attribute to Raeburn, has now been given to Andrew 
Geddes, another Scottish painter of parts whom Messrs. 
Shepherd may claim to have rediscovered. A fine example 
of one of De Wint’s rare landscapes in oils is a conspicuous 
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feature of this exhibition, whiht among many interesting 
portraits which we lack space to enumerate is the 
Mrs Allen , a splendidly preserved, non-bituminous ex¬ 
ample of Reynolds, that great master of the two realities 
of portraiture. 


MUSIC 

TWO BIOGRAPHIES 

The numberless small volumes upon musical subjects, 
chiefly biographies of musicians and summaries of their 
work, which are constantly poured forth, may be taken 
as one indication of widespread interest in matters 
musical; it may, however, be very easily made to prove 
too much, for in this age of little books on great subjects 
music is naturally bound to come in for a share of 
attention of this kind. It is doubtful whether there 
are not quite as many little books on painters and their 
pictures, while if poets come in for less personal attention, 
the number of small anthologies of English verse can 
scarce be counted. It is easy to criticise a short book but 
very difficult to write one; at any rate when the effort to 
compress the outline of a large subject into a small space 
is sincere : since the scope of each of these books on 
music is generally the whole life-work of a great man, 
this difficulty of compression has constantly to be grappled 
with, and, be it said, most of these efforts bear the stamp 
of sincerity, whatever their shortcomings. Two examples 
are here to be considered: “Tchaikovsky” by Edwin 
Evans (J. M. Dent and Co.), and "Giacomo Puccini” 
by Wakeling Dry (John Lane). Where, as in the 
latter case, the writer deals with a living composer 
and one who has confined himself to a single branch 
of the art, the task is very much lightened ; but on 
the other hand the author is breaking new ground and 
cannot avail himself of the efforts of other writers to auy 
great extent. Mr. Wakeling Dry has one great advan¬ 
tage, that of some personal acquaintance with his subject. 
He has met and talked with Puccini, and has the art of 
recording his impressions in such a way as to give a 
pleasant picture of the man, and one which rings true. 
This is the chief justification of the "Living Masters of 
Music ” series, of which Mr. Wakeling Dry’s book is the 
latest volume. The illustrated interview has its attrac¬ 
tions, and many people will enjoy the book for its illus¬ 
trations alone. We have Puccini in his motor-car and 
in his motor-boat, “ Butterfly,” Puccini shooting, wrest¬ 
ling, snowballing, descending Etna on a mule—in fact, 
Puccini in every conceivable pose and many inconceivable 
costumes; all of which is very entertaining until we re¬ 
member that after all it is only as a musician that he 
is an object of interest. In this capacity Mr. Wake¬ 
ling Dry does not bring his readers very near to his 
subject. The chapters on the individual operas sketch 
the plot of each fairly fully, and show, by the way, how 
sordid tragedy invariably seems to Puccini the fittest 
subject for the exercise of his art, but we know very 
little more about the music after reading the book than 
before. A reader who had heard no opera by Puccini 
would learn nothing of the texture of the music; of 
those operas which are known a recollection is some¬ 
times brought to mind by a word of description recalling 
some characteristic of Puccini’s colouring, or some 
mannerism of the melody, such as his favourite one of 
beginning with a reiterated note. This does not, how¬ 
ever, amount to much ; it is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to convey by words alone to people wholly ignorant of 
any piece of music an idea of its content, but with the 
aid of a few quotations something more helpful to 
the large number of people, who have heard one or two 
of the operas once or twice, might be written. 

Mr. Edwin Evans’s little book on Tchaikovsky takes a 
very different line, as indeed the different circum s ta n ces 
under which it appears demand that it should. He i* 


treading upon well-worn ground; the subject has been 
treated exhaustively, and he has but to sift the researches 
of others and to include in his work their most salient 
features, with the addition of some personal contribution 
to the criticism of Tchaikovsky’s individual works. 
Mr. Evans’s book is much more carefully written than 
that of Mr. Wakeling Dry. In the latter the signs of 
haste are too evident and sometimes deplorable. 
Mr. Evans’s English grammar, however, is quite irre¬ 
proachable, if his style is sometimes a trifle pompous. 
When we have read his account of Tchaikovsky’s life we 
have none of that comfortable feeling of having hob¬ 
nobbed on equal terms with a great man, but we have a 
clear impression of the course of an interesting life and 
some idea of Tchaikovsky’s curiously blended character 
One is grateful, too, for the reticence with which he touches 
on the tragedy of the composer’s marriage, and for the 
fact that he does not dwell upon the morbid side of his 
nature except as it helps to explain the works. This 
much is gleaned from the first part called "Tchaikovsky: 
the man” ; in the second, “Tchaikovsky: the musician,” 
the author discusses the works classified according to their 
various types. While dealing with the operas he is 
occupied by the dramatic scheme almost as entirely as is 
Mr. Wakeling Dry, and with less excuse since, Tchaikovsky’s 
operatic music is of the formal and positive kind, whereas 
Puccini’s merely decorates the dramatic situation. When, 
however, he comes to the symphonies, concertos and other 
orchestral works, Mr. Evans makes more definite musical 
comments, and some of his descriptions, as in the case of 
the second symphony, are enlightening. His point of 
view is rather that of the conventional admirer who does 
not look very deep. For instance, the following comment 
on the second subject of the last movement of the fourth 
symphony shows his limit of boldness as a critic. Every 
one will remember the halting character which the minim 
rests at the end of each phrase give to the theme. Those 
rests are the only part which Tchaikovsky invented, the 
notes are those of a Russian folksong. Mr. Evans says: 

There is a characteristic vigour about the original which is im¬ 
paired by the redundant beats. That may be a trifling blemish in a 
great work, and it is perhaps ungracious to mention it, but in the 
opinion of many the finale does not reach the level of the rest of the 
symphony, and therefore one is to some extent justified in doing so. 

The rests are in reality a striking instance of that banalite 
which over and over again makes some gorgeous piece of 
orchestral display sound absurd. In this movement most 
people feel that & great fuss is made about a very com¬ 
monplace tune, and the tune is not commonplace if its 
phrases remain unbroken. The writer here and else¬ 
where does not distinguish the composer’s strength from 
his weakness. 

A more critical attitude in both these authors would be 
helpful, whereas their powers of description would still 
make their writings pleasant. The average reader wants 
criticism, not because he wants to be told what to think, 
but because it forms a starting-point for his thought. A 
criticism of the “ Pathetic ” symphony, one which tries 
according to the writer’s point of view to show what is 
beautiful and what morbid, is not likely to be completely 
endorsed by any one reader, but it may send many a 
one back to listen more closely to the next performance 
of it, to form for himself an individual standpoint, 
whereas a eulogy has no such stimulating effect. In¬ 
terest in music is to-day fairly general, but discrimina¬ 
tion is limited: these small books might do something 
more to widen it- 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

•‘THE HUNTING OF THE CHEVIOT” 

To tht Editor of Th* Academy 

Six,— -According to I. W. D. In your issue of November 04 the 
ballads of the Hunting of the Cheviot ’’ and of •• Otterbume ’• are 
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“entirely different poems,” and “do not even refer to the same 
event.” Professor Hales is quoted as the authority for the opinion. 
But on the other hand the late Professor Child held that the two 
ballads are “ founded on the same occurrence,” “The Hunting of the 
Cheviot ” being the later of the two, and following in part its own 
tradition, though repeating some portions of the older ballad. This 
quotation is from the single volume edition of Child’s “ English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads” (Sargent and Kittredge. Nutt, 1905). 
Child s version of “ Otterburne ” is from a Cottonian manuscript 
“ of about 1550." He regards the grammatical forms of his version 
of “ The Hunting of the Cheviot ” as earlier than those in his 
•' Otterburne,” but believes the Otterburne ballad itself to be the 
earlier. “ The Hunting of the Cheviot ” describes the battle which 
it celebrates as that of Otterburne. Verse 56 of “ The Hunting ” is 
verse 61 of Otterburne. The same persons are present, and are slain 
or taken, in both ballads. How, then, can we deny that both ballads 
“ refer to the same event’’? The traditions used by the balladists 
in each case varied considerably, but Hume of Godscroft, in the 
reign of James VI. and I., seems to have been justified in regarding 
“ Otterburne” as the less remote from the facts of history. I am 
unable, at this moment, to consult the “ Folia Litteraria ” of Pro- 
fessor Hailes, but it seems hasty to rely on his opinion as decisive. 

A. Lang. 


“ WINGED WORDS ” AND WOMEN’S STEERING 
To tht Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —You state in your number of November 24, p. 518, col. 1, 
that the writer of " Winged Words ” says that the fourth minor 
characteristic of women is that they “ cannot steer a boat.” To me 
this is like saying that women cannot ride. Last Sunday afternoon 
a pretty, blue-eyed Lancashire girl—who is reading for the B.Sc. 
exam.—steered a single-streak sculling-eight for the first time, and 
did it capitally, keeping us out of the tide better than one of our best 
men-coxes did in the morning. Girls frequently steer our light out- 
rigged fours and other boats in the Furnivall Sculling Club; and in 
the summer my big three-sculler is almost always steered by a girl. 
In Skiff Club races, girls continually steer, and steer well too. Any 
girl who can cut out her own blouses and skirts, or play croquet or 
lawn-tennis, is pretty sure to be able to keep the right line on a river. 
If the women with whom the writer of “ Winged Words ” sculls 
cannot steer properly, he must be to blame for teaching them badly. 

F. J. Furnivall. 


PARACLETE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Referring to my review of Mr. Newman Howard’s Savona¬ 
rola,” in which I questioned his application of “Paraclete ” to the 
second Person of the Holy Trinity, Mr. Fred. G. Ackerley writes : 
" The fact remains that the second Person in the Holy Trinity is a 
Paraclete.” 

True; also, for example, St. Agnes was a Blessed Virgin ; but the 
title “The Blessed Virgin" is generally reserved for a special 
application. 

_________ Your Reviewer. 


PALGRAVE’S "GOLDEN TREASURY” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The “ Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.” as a work of 
art, as “ a thing of beauty,” is so near perfection, that the presence 
of the least, most superficial, blemish is especially to be regretted. 
In the presentation of some half-score of the pieces there appears—^, 
and persists down to the latest editions—an unpleasing dislocation 
and breach of symmetry in the alignment of corresponding stanzas, 
which ought certainly to be corrected on the earliest opportunity. I 
hope you will think it worth while to allow me through your columns 
to draw attention to the corrections required. To save space, I use 
the sign = to express “should align with”; i, ii,. . for number of 
stanza, or strophe; 1, 2,. . for number of line. 

xxii. i. 8 = i. 5 : ii. 5 = i. 5 : i. 9=ii. 9. : where the lines in question 
stand at present thus: 

i. 5 But my Sun's heavenly eyes 

View not your weeping. 

That new lies sleeping 

8 Softly, now softly lies, 

9 Sleeping. 

ii. 5 —Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes I 

Melt not in weeping 1 
While She lies sleeping 

8 Softly, now softly lies, 

Sleeping I 

xxv, i. 10, xi = ii. 10, 11; and should (surely) be divided thus : 

Hearts with a thought, rosy lips 
With a kiss still entertaining. 

Lxxui.'ii. 2, 4, 6, 8=i. 2, 4, 6, 8: ii. 9, io=i. 9, 10. 
xcvii. i. 1, 5, ii. 1, j = iiL 1, 5, iv. 1, 5 : or viee versa. 
cxxiil i. 5=i. 4: or, perhaps better, i. ii. iii. 5=i. ii. iii. 6. 
clix. (The Bard) This is the worst case of all. 


(A) i. ii. iv. v. vii. viii. should agree, i. 1 = i. 3: ii. 1-4, 9, io=i. 
1-4,9, 10: iv. 1-4, move t* bloc to margin: iv. 9-12=i. (v.) 9-12: 
vii. I2 = vii. 10: viii. i-4 = viL 1-4. 

(B) iii. vi. ix. should agree, vi. 2,4, 7, 10, 12, i4=vi. i.: vi. 3, 6, 
8, 9, 11, 13 = vi. 15: ix. 1, 5, 7. I0 = ix. 2: ix. 8, 9=ix. 3. 

ccxxxvi. ii. 5 = ii. 3 : iii. 4 = iii. 2 : iv. 7 = iv. 5. 
cclxix. ii. en bloc to left, so that ii. l=i. 1. 
ccxc. ii. 9 = ii. 6: ii. io = ii. 7. 
ccciv. i. 5, 7 = i. 4 : i. 6, 8 = i. 10 : iii. io, 11= iii. 8. 

The edition dealt with is the shilling edition, 1905, reprinted 1906. 

A. C. Auchmuty. 

Edgbaston, November 22. 


IN PETTO 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your correspondent “ C.” is no doubt right in bis derivation 
of the expression “ in petto.” It is an Italian word and comes 
through the Latin “ pectus,” and, in our English use of it, means “ in 
reserve." 

May I illustrate this meaning by a quotation from Sir Walter 
Scott's “Antiquary,” chapter eleven. Mr. Oldbuck says: “Well, 
what shall we set about ? My essay on Castramentation—but I have 
that in petto for our afternoon cordial. ” 

Randall Vickers. 


IRISH YESTERDAYS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n the notice of " Some Irish Yesterdays ” in your last issue, 
I see that the Reviewer speaks of the appeal, contained in the last 
chapter, " by Irishman and Irishwoman ” on behalf of their people. 

May I point out, what is well known here, that the gifted members 
of this literary partnership are both women. 

Dublin. 

[We acknowledge also the receipt of a letter from “ Eothen," 
pointing out that “ Martin Ross" is the pseudonym of a woman. 
—Ed.) 


APPLAUSE AT CONCERTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,_ An eccentric writer in a musical paper has just given it as 

his opinion that ” great works, whether sacred or secular, should be 
listened to in silence,” and thinks that “ interruptions of any kind are 
disturbing and, it may be added, inartistic," to which another extra¬ 
ordinary gentleman, after reproducing this astounding dictum, cries 
•• Hear, hear 1 ” Is it, then, actually possible that there are human 
beings in the world who gravely advocate the abolition of applause 
after the performance of any great musical composition ? No one 
detests indiscriminate handclapping more than I do, and it is chiefly 
for this reason that I now very rarely attend concerts, as I cannot 
stand the encore nuisance, an evil which seems to be growing instead 
of diminishing. But to argue that no applause is necessary after 
listening to the movements of a great chamber work or symphony, 
and to wish that they should be received in silence, is, of course, the 
very height of absurdity, for how else is one to know whether a com¬ 
position has met with success or not ? In the British Parliament 
legislators express their approval of a statement or speech by crying 
” Hear, hear "; in the concert-room the audience, if they admire 
anything, clap their hands, and so it will ever continue to be. Things 
would indeed come to a pretty pass if any kind of applause were 
abolished. It is, in fact, an utter impossibility. 

Algernon Ashton. 

November 25. _ 


A POINT OF GRAMMAR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have no hesitation in saying that 'Tis we that receive is right 
and that the common method of analysing such sentences is wrong. 
In the English language the pronoun 1 1 never is an antecedent. The 
relative that is plural and agrees with we. Consequently, It is thou 
that gives is wrong, though it can be plausibly analysed to give sense. 
Compare He it is that loveth me, in German, Der isI es, dtr nick liebet. 
Again, “ It was thou that leddest out and broughtest in Israel," the 
French version of which is noteworthy— Tu ttais celui qui menais et qui 
ramenais Israel. It is plain that such sentences as It is we, etc., do not 
logically contain the principal assertion, but merely serve to empha¬ 
sise the subject and the relative clause contains the main predicate. 
The examples quoted from Burns are not instances of poetical licence, 
but are the correct idiom of the dialect in which he writes. 

May I be allowed to suggest here that spelling reformers may very 
properly begin by setting right the spelling of geographical names. 
The exigencies of the French and Italian languages demand that 
foreign names undergo a change. English makes no such demand, 
yet we mutilate Greek proper names, for example, in the same manner 
as Frenchmen and Italians do. 

Wm. Bdrd. 
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THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of the Acadbmy 

Sir,— A real interest and importance attaches to the objection 
which has been raised against a reform of English spelling by Gladys 
Jones. The ability to speak wel is a valuable personal asset, a 
possession as delightful as rare. And any circumstance which 
thretens to restrict this ability and lessen our opportunity of listening 
to effect!v speech asks from us as listeners at least careful considera¬ 
tion il not reprehension. The burden of the plea against reform is, 
I take it, this: that we shal not suffer the best caracteristics of good 
speech to be subordinated to considerations of commercial or sientific 
expediency. With certain reservations I endorse the plea. But I 
as cordially disagree with the proposition that the adoption of 
fonetic spelling would tend to render more difficult of acquirement 
the art of reading wel, or to rob the ritten or printed page of any of 
its helpfulness to such an attainment. 

On the contrary it wil be fairly easy to show that fonetic spelling is 
theoretically calculated to promote efficiency of speech and that 
experience has establisht the theory as sound. 

A vein of sofistry runs, unconsciously I suppose, thru the argu¬ 
ments adduced, respecting, for instance, the value of silent letters 
which ar held to be suggestiv oi mentally audible shades of sounds. 
The “gh” in "light " is a case in point A little reflection, however, 
wil show that the gost (or ghost) of this sound is not in residence in 
the combination "gh”; but like most uther shades is prone to “walk” 
elsewhere—is, in fact, purely traditional. Of the many values 
possest by “gh” tradition decides which is correct. Compare 
"light” “tough,” “hiccough,” “cough," “lough," “though," 
“ through. ” “ Allusive ” signs are apt to prove elusiv, illusiv or even 
delusiv, rather than indicativ. 

Repeated references hav been made to music. Think what the 
effect upon the study of music would be if the musical notation wer 
as inconsistent as the representation of English speech! 

Let the lines of a stave of ritten music run parallel for the space of 
half a bar; then let the lines occupy the position usually assigned to 
the spaces ; interweav them and introduce occasionally an additional 
line or two; lumtimes use the treble clef to represent the bass ; call 
the note in the bottom space of the stave F in this bar, A in the next; 
once in a while let it be indicativ of ” inward music ” only ; let 
“ rests ” be ” notes,” semibreves be crochets, “ sharps ” be played as 
"naturals ”; and you wil hav a fair idea of the service "allusiv and 
indicativ signs ” wil perform for music. 

Speech is undoubtedly an art. Speling is the sience of its repre¬ 
sentation. And in the interests of the art it is most highly desirable 
that the sience be as perfect—that is as simple and consistent, not 
necessarily as elaborate—as possible. Sience may be but the second 
stage of knowledge ; but it is not on that account a hindrance to the 
attainment of the stage of illumination. The stage of illumination is 
likely to be more comprehensible if supported upon the basis of sience. 

T. Talbot Lodge. 

November 20. 
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7J x 5. Pp. 158, Constable, as. 6d. net. j, 

de Sdlincourt, Hugh. A Boy's Marriage. 74x5!. Pp. 307. Lane, 6s. 
Turner, Reginald. Davray's Affairs. 74 x 54. Pp. 374. Greening, 6s. 
Blackwood, Algernon. The Empty House, and other ghost stories. 7} X 5. 
Pp. 316. Nash, 6s. 

[Ten short stories.] 

Cbesson, Nora. Father Felix's Chronicles. Edited by W. H. Chesson. 
8 x si- Pp- 31a- Unwin, 6s. 

West, Nicholson. The Mysterious Millionaire. 74 x sj. Pp. 352. Greening, 
6s. 

Cornish, Ernest. Batin's Gold. A romance, 74 x 5$. Pp. 253. Greening, 
3s. 6d. 

Sherard, Robert H. After the Fault. 74x5. Pp- 27a. Sisley’s, 6s. 


HISTORY. 


Stirling, Amelia Hutchison. A Sketch of Scottish Industrial and Social 
History in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 8 | X 6. Pp. 225. 
Blackie, 6s. net. 

[An attempt to trace the social and industrial progress made by Scotland 
during the two hundred years since the union of her Parliament with 
that cl England.] 

Lanciani, Rodolfo. The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome, from the 
Pontificate of Julius II. to that of Paulus III. Profusely Uustratcd. 94 x 6 J. 
Pp. 340. Constable, 31s. neb 

[The early chapters describe the city before the election of Pope Paul III. 
Then follows an account of the change brought about under him, 
and a study of the four men who, above all others, fostered or per¬ 
fected the reform movement : Agostino Chigi in the financial 
development; Raphael and Michelangelo in the artistic; and Vittoria 
Colonna in the religious and moral. In dealing with their lives the 
author has endeavoured to confine himself to particulars either unpub¬ 
lished or little known. In developing the subject one principal aim has 
been kept in view : to illustrate the few monuments of the period left 
standing in Rome, mostly concealed under modem superstructures.] 
Fyfe, W. T. Edinburgh Under Sir Walter Scott. With an introduction 
by R. S. Rait. 9x6. Pp. xxi, 314. Constable, 10s. 6d. net. 

[A “picture" of the social life of Edinburgh at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth.] 

Knyvett Sir Henry. The Defence oj the Realme. 1596. With an introduc- 
by Charles Hughes. 7i x 54, Pp. xxxvi, 75. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


cs. net. 

[In “The Tudor land Stuart" Librarv. This pamphlet, "scribled in 
hast and finished the xix«> of Aprill 1596 "—eight years after the Spanish 
Armada—is now printed for the first time, from a MS. in the Chetham 
Library, Manchester.] __ 


Crawford, Charles. Collectanea. First Series, 74x54. Pp. 136. Stratford 
on-Avon : at the Shakespeare Head Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Papers on: "Richard Bamfield, Marlowe and Shakespeare”; “Ben 
Jonson’s Method of Composing Verse " ; “ John Webster and Sir Philip 
Sidney”; "Edmund Spenser, ‘Selimus’, and 'Locrine'”; and "The 
Authorship of “ Arden of Feversham.’" All save the last, which was 
published in the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellsckaft, 1903, 
have appeared in Notes and Queries.} 

Brunot, Ferdinand. Histoire de la I.angue Franyaise des Origines J1900. 
Tome II.—La Sdsiime Slide. 10x64. Pp. 504. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 15ft. 

Carroll the Rev. John S. Prisoners of Hope. An exposition of Dante’s 
Purgatorio. 94x64. Pp. xxvii, 511. Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Follows the general plan and method of the author's previous book on the 
Inferno, “ Exiles of Eternity." It >is an exposition, canto by canto, 
“ with the special purpose of bringing out the ethical significance of what 
many Dante students regard as the most interesting, because the most 
human, part of the Commedia."} 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mackenzie, W. Leslie. The Health of the,School Child. 7l*5i- Pp- too. 
Methuen, as. 6d. 

[Papers on The Hygiene of School Life, Normal Growth in School 
Ages, Medical Examination and the Supervision of Schools and School 
Children, The School Doctor in Germany; and notes on the Re- 
Vaccination of School Children in Germany and on the Plan of a 
German Elementary School.] 

Moncrieff.A. R. Hope, The World of To-day. VoL vi. iof x 74. Pp. 380. 
Gresham Publishing Co., n.p. 

[•• A survey of the lands and peoples of the globe as seen in travel and 
commerce.”] 

McSpadden, J. Walker. Stories f rom Dickens. 74 * 54 - P P- * 45 - Harrap, 
as. oil. net. 
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The World 1 Wort and Play. An Illustrated Magazine of National Efficiency 
and Social Progress. Edited by Heury Norman. Vol. viil.—June to 
November 1906. 10}X7§. Pp. 640. Heinemann, 7*. 6d. 

Robinson, Alonso Clark. The Poet's Parables. 7 x 4}. Pp. 48. Appleton’ 
is. uet. 

Glasgow Corporation Public Libraries : Index Catalogue oj the Dennistovn 
District Library ; and Index Catalogue of the Maryhill District Library. 
Each 7$ x 5. Pp. 434 and 418. Glasgow: Printed lor the Corporation 
Committee on Libraries at the University Press by Robert MacLehose, 
n.p. 

Reich, Emil. Success in Lite. 74x54. Pp. 334. Nash.5s.net. 

MUSIC. 

Proceedings <0 the Musical Association. Thirty-third session, 1905-1906. 
8JX5J. Pp. 184, Novello.ais.net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Waite, Arthur Edward. Studies in Mysticism and Certain Aspects of the 
Secret Tradition. 94 x 64. Pp. 348. Hodder ft Stoughton, ios. 6d. net. 

POETRY. 

Pope, Jessie. Paper Pellets. 7x44. Pp. 88. Elkin Mathews, 1s.6d.net. 

[Humorous pieces, reprinted lrom Punch, Vanity Fair, and other 
periodicals.] 

POLITICS. 

Worsfold, W. Basil. Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa, from its Com¬ 
mencement in 1897 to the Peace of Vereeniging in 1902. With portraits 
and map. 9x5$. Pp. 620. Murray.15s.net. 

[Contains hitherto unpublished information ] 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited, with an introduction and textual 
notes, by H. Buxton Eorman. 9x52. Pp. Ixi, 491. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

(This edition varies from -those which Mr. Buxton has prepared before, in 
that it is neither an exhaustive variorum edition nor a mere unannotated 
text, but a text illustrated by readings and cancelled passages selected 
from the great mass of manuscript and printed material. Sixteen lines 
of " The Eve of Saint Mark,’’found by the Editor in a Keats scrap¬ 
book lent to him by Mr. Frank Sabin, are given in the introduction ; and 
a facsimile of each of the two pages of the manuscript illustrates the 
poem. These sixteen lines have not been printed in any other edition. 
There are four portraits.] 

Sea Songs and Ballads. Selected by Christopher Stone. With an introduc¬ 
tion by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge. 7 x 4}. Pp. 213. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, as. 6d. net. 

The Works of Shakespeare. Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. flart. 
8 Jx6J. Pp. 184. Methuen, 2S. 6d. net. 

[In " The Arden Shakespeare."] 

Measure for Measure and King Henry IV., part ii. Edited by E. K. 
Chambers, Each 6J x 3J. Pp. tajand 141. Blackie, leather is. 6d. net, 
cloth is. net. 

[In “The Red-Letter Shakespeare.”] 

Kirkup, Thomas. A History of Socialism. I7f X5L Pp. 406. Black. 
7s. 6d. net. 

[Third edition, revised and enlarged-] 

The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Austin Dobson. Illustrated. 8 x 5J. Pp. xxxvi, 378. 
The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. Edited, with notes by 
Walter Jertold. 8x54. Pp. xvj773. Froude.3s.6d.net. 

[In “The Oxford Poets" Series. Chronology of Goldsmith'* Life and 
Poems, and Chronological Table of the Life of Hood. In the appen¬ 
dices a large cumber of notes are given and there is an index of first 
lines in the " Poetical Works of Hood.” Both volumes are also issued 
in sateen cloth, India paper at 5s. each, and in various leather bindings 
at 6s. and upwards.] 

Dampicr’s Voyages. Consisting of a New Vovage Round the World, a 
Supplement to the Voyage Round the World. Two Voyages to Cam- 
peachy, a Discourse of Winds, a Voyage to New Holland, and a Vin¬ 
dication, in answer to the Chimerical Relation of William Funnel). By 
Captain William Dampier. Edited by John Masefield. In two volumes 
—vol i. 9x6. Pp. 61*. E. Grant Richards, 35s. net. 

[The text used for the " New Voyage round the World," the •' Voyage to 
Toqquin," the "Description of Campeatby," and the "Discourse of 
Winds" is that of the sixth edition. I he text used for the "Voyage to 
New Holland ” is that of the edition of 1729, whjch has been collated 
with the earlier editions.] 

Birrell, Augustine. In the Name of the Bodleian, and other Essays. 
Second edifion. ft x 5J. Pp. 314. Elliot Stock, as. 6d. net. 

Doiling, Robert R. Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum. With 18 full-page 
illustrations. 72 X si- Pp. 37a. Masters, 3s. 6d. 

[Seventh edition.] 

Pepys’s Memoirts of the Roy a. Navy 1679-1688. Edited, with an introduc¬ 
tion by J. R. Tanner. 7 i*si- Pp- xviii, 144. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 5s. net. 

[In " The Tudor and Stuart Library," Published by Pepys in June 1690, 
as a defence of the naval adminisiration of himself and his “ unhappy 
master” during the ten years ending 1688. It was intended as a fore¬ 
runner of his projected work " Navalia,” which was never completed.] 

ffowelfs Devises. 1381. With an introduction by Walter Raleigh. 7|xi|. 
Pp. xviii, 104. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 5s. net. 

tin” The Tudor and Stuart Library." An exact reprint of the Bodleian 
copy of “ His Deuifes for his owne exercife, and his Friend* pleaftire." 
About a dozen obvious and trivial misprints have been corrected. Others, 
to avoid the intrusion of anything like conjectural emendation, have 
b<*n left standing.] 

The Works of Mrs. Gasket! 1 Cousin Phillis, and other totes. With illustra¬ 
tions. 7} x 5^. Pp. 737. Smith, Elder, 4s. 6d. net. 

' tVol.vii. of the- Knutsford Edition,” edited by Dr. A. W. Ward. Contains: 

Cousin Phillis," "Loie the Witch"; "The Crooked Branch”; 


"Curious if True” 1 “Right at Last”; "The Grey Woman"; “Six 
Weeks .at .Heppenheim ” ; "A Dark Night's Work"; “Tke Shah's 
English Gardener"; “French Life"; “Crowley Castle"; and frag¬ 
ments of two Ghost Stories found without date or other clue to the 
period of their production, among Mrs. Gaskelt’s papers and now 
printed for the first time.] 

Aeschylus: the Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by LewisJCampbell, 
Pp. 278. Morley's Pise of the Dutch Republic. With an introduction by 
Clement Shorter. In three volumes. Pp. 560, 61a, 591. The Poems of 
Matthew Arnold, 1849-1964. With an introduction by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. Pp. 353. Essays and Sketches by Leigh Hunt. Chosen and edited 
with an introduction, by R. Brim ley Johnson. Pp. 419. Each 64x4. 
Froude, is. net. per vol. 

[In " The World’s Classics."] 

Mayne Reid's The Scalp Hunters. Illustrated. 64x4. Pp. 46a. Defoe’s 
Captain Singleton, illustrated. 6^x4. Pp. 303. Froilda, is. net 
each. 

[In “ The Boy's Classics.”] 

THEOLOGY. 

Tyrrell, George. A Much Abused Letter, 8X5J. Pp. 104. Longmans, 
as. 6d. net. 

[This letter was written'by Father Tyrrell to a Professor of Anthropo¬ 
logy in a Continental University who found it difficult, if not impossible, 
to square his science with bis faith as a Catholic. Extracts more or less 
inaccurate appeared in an Italian , paper (without the writer’s know¬ 
ledge or consent], tbe result being that be has been dismissed from the 
Order of Jesuits. Father Tyrrell, in an Introduction to the letter, gives 
an account of tbe whole matter, and vindicates the position which be 
took up in dealing with the doubts and fears of his correspondent.] 

Roberts, Richard. The Meaning of Christ. 74 x 54. Pp. 134. AHenson, 
as. 6d. 

[•' Studies in the place of Jesus Christ in human thought and action"—in 
Dante, Shelley. Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, Savonarola, Mazzinl.] 

Iverach, James. The Other ' Side of Greatness, and other sermons. 8J X j4 
Pp. 369. Hodderft Stoughton, 6s. 

Cecil, tbe Rev. Lord William Gascoyne. Science and Religion. 84 x j 4 - 
Pp. 105. Hodder ft Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Addresses delivered in substance at St. Lawrence Jewry, during Lent.] 

Scbmid, Rudolf. The Scientific Creed of a Theologian. Translated rom 
the Second German Edition by J. w. Stoughton. 8 | x 54. Pp. 251. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Granger, M. E. Advent Readings. With an introduction by W. J. Knox 
Little. 74 x 54. Pp. aai. Sherratt ft Hughes, 3 s. 6 d. net. 

["Arranged for daily study and meditation. With some thoughts for 
the festival of Christmas, and the Saints' dap within the octave. ] 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. Seventh series. 
Vol. i. 9x6. Pp. 572. Hodder ft Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net. 

Miller, J. R. Morning Thoughts for Every Day in the Year. 44x3. 
Hodder ft Stoughton, is. 6d. net. 

Prayers and Meditations composed by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 6x44. 
Pp. 157. Allenson, as. 6d. net. 

[New and revised edition, with additional matter.] 

Oman, [ohn. The Problem of Faith and Freedom in the Last Two Centuries. 
8J x 5J. Pp- 443. 

[Lectures delivered in the Glasgow College of the United Free Church in 
fulfilment of the conditions of the Kerr Lectureship.] 

TOPOGRAPHY AND T RAVEL. 

Hartley, L. Conrad. Wind-Seekers in the Hebridean Sets. x 5J. Pp. 385. 
Manchester : Cornish, 6s. net. 

[“ Being the story of a yachting holiday, with many a side-glance at man 
and his attitudes."] 

Becke, Louis. Sketches from Normandy. 7| X $ 4 . Pp. 250. Werner 
Laurie, 6s. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

In The Polish Jew, by Beatrice C. Baskerville (Chapman and Hall), 
we have a book that contains many anecdotes of considerable interest 
and not a few valuable studies in psychology. As a sociological essay, 
however, the book is not altogether trustworthy. Instead of viewing 
the problem she has set before herself as a whole, the author has dealt 
with a number of individual cases, those which happened to come 
under her personal notice but which there is no reason to believe are 
to any extent representative, fudging by her book, we must conclude 
that, despite the eight years sne has spent in Poland, she has never 
come into real contact with the people of whom she writes. She has 
never bad more than an external view of them, and in her presence, 
coming, as she did, apparently surrounded by all the anti-Semite 
prejudices of the Polish petty nobility, the Jews were never at their 
ease, never in a natural attitude. Whenever Miss Baskerville and her 
Polish friends appeared upon the scene the Jews felt themselves 
restrained, for they well recognised that there was no sympathy 
between them and their visitors. The author has made the mistake 
of imagining that this restrained attitude was natural, and has Judged 
them accordingly. As an instance of the insufficiency of the volume, 
we may remark tbe entire absence of all reference to the new nationalist 
movement, known as tbe Ito, founded by Mr. Zangwill. This move¬ 
ment is undoubtedly one of the most living of the forces influencing 
Polish Jewry to-day, and at present far overshadows Zionism. In 
Miss Baskerville’s pages, however, Zionism is everything, while Itoism 
does not appear. On thg other hand, the importance of the Bund, the 
Polish Jewish Revolutionary Organisation, is grossly exaggerated, in 
fact, the whole picture that is given of the Jewry of Poland is distorted 
and ill-proportioned 
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From Cloth, 2 s., to Real Pigskin, I Os. 6d. 

Size 8 x 5 | inches, Handsomely Bound. 

The Pig Book 


Now. the finest of amusements, 
For little and tor bis 
la to get a brand new Pig 
Book, 

And draw a Blindfold Pig. 


For It’s Pig Book In tbe Draw* 
Injr-room, 

It’a Pig Book In tbe train. 
It’s Pig Book In tbe nursery,S 
And Pig Book on the brain 1 



THE PIG BOOK PARTY. 

Reproduced from Thomas Maybank’s Full-page Picture 
In “THE GENTLEWOMAN.” 

PQURQUQl ? 

Every pig has its day (even as a dog), and as there are many 
dog books, why not a Pig Book ? We hasten to explain that a 
Pig Book is a book having reference to Pigs. We give it this title 
because it sounds more polite than “Pigs I have met” As most 
people draw just as well with their eyes closed as open, the inflexible 
rule of the Pig Book is that the artist shall close his or her eyes, 
draw a pig on one of the pages, and lift the pencil before putting in 
(or out, as the case may be) the eye of the Pig. The artist then 
signs in order to fix the responsibility. 

Some people can draw a pig and most people think they can. 
The line at the head of the title-page is for the use of the owner, 
so that the page may read, "Mrs. Porkington’s Pig Book,” or 
“ Chanticleer Hall Pig Book,” so to speak, as the case may be. 

A PIGGE. 

EACH PAQE CONTAINS HUMOROUS SKETCHES OF 
P 1 QS, AND IS EMBELLISHED WITH APPRO¬ 
PRIATE LITERARY QUOTATIONS FROM 
HOMER TO “GORDON GRAHAM.” 

Of an Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls. 

London: DEAN AND SON, Limited, 

160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated A.D. 1720. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 

Employers’ Liability. 

THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executors of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO 

ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 

For full Prospectus apply lo the Secretary. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office : 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


IT ONLY COSTS SIXPENCE! 

You are probably asking, "What books 
■hall I ehoooo for Christmas presentsT" 
The Doeomber BOOK MONTHLY fives 
•very port pT information about the 
Christmas Books. Order a copy from 
your bookoollor, or from the publishers, 


Simpkin Marshall &• Co., Stationers' Hall Court, London 


NOTICE, 

« THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE 
(52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUB¬ 
SCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
15s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PRE¬ 
PAYMENT of 17s. 6d. will secure it being 
sent Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform Id. postage, though the 
postage payable varies from Id. minimum 
to 2\d. per copy. Orders may bp sept through 
any BookseUer or Newsvendor , or direct to the 
Publisher , 5-7 Southampton Street , Strand, W.C. 
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Established 

jjgg^ CAU L C - 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

LIVES. ANNUITIES. 

LIE AD OFFICE: CITY: 

79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 41 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

! 'Branches: 

Eagle Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 

The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 
per cent, of the premiums paid during the Quinquennium ; being a return of one-and-a-half Premiums. 

The Company’s Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 

attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating Class, at very moderate rates. 

Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions. 


BUY AND READ 

The Saturday 
Westminster 

BECAUSE 

It contains all “ F.C.G.'s ” Cartoons of the Week. 

BECAUSE 

of its unique page of "Problems and Prizes." 

J SEC A USE 

of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. 

BECAUSE 

of its variety of General Articles and Short Stories. 

BECAUSE 

It is the only Weekly Magazine-Review of the 
kind and 

COSTS BUT A PENNY A WEEK. 

Issued by tht " Westminster Gatette" 

SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 

THE SPHERE. 

M. Weekly, y 

4 Literary Latter by C. K. 5. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, B.C. Tt 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, ro, n, 14, and x6 Pages Daily 

Ties Bvbmimo Pans or thb educated Mam AMD MU Fault. 

Famous for Its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

Offices: Nkwton Street, Holbosm, Londow, W.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and moat Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or is Pages Daily. 

Pofulas Fsatohs am:— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Kotos, Full Besumd of the Principal 
Busies!, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of ell Current Events and SpecieU Tshpmms from Corespondents 
Everywhere. 

THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

ESTABLISHED 1808. DAILY AND WEEKLY. 

“The Liverpool Courier” Is a first-class newspaper having a very largo 
circulation In Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales, 

SPECIAL PUBLISHERS' PAGE EVERY FRIDAY. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Baixantyne 6* Co. Limited. Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Life, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
• and George Newnes, Limited, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Prics Threepence 


Education 


Books fop Sale. 


'J'HE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 


T HE University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, January 14, 
1907, or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of a University Lecturer on Ancient 
History. Tenure three years, which may be 
renewed. Salary /200 per annum. 

Tne duties of the Lecturer would mainly con¬ 
sist of the delivery, in each year, of two Honours 
half-courses, of 25 Lectures each, in Greek and in 
Roman History respectively, one of these half- 
courses to be given during part of the Winter 
Session, and the other in the Summer Session. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under¬ 
signed, not later than Friday, January 4, 1907, 
twenty copies of bis application, and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to pre¬ 
sent. One copy of the application should be 
signed. 

Further particulars on application. 

M. C. TAYLOR, 

Secretary Univ. Court. 
Uni versity of Edinburgh. 

December 4, 1906. 


Typewriting 1 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays. Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owkn, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


T ypewriting, indexing, proof 

READING.—lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
too copies.— M. L. L, 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 


Apt 


E arly British masters. — Shep¬ 
herd's Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.— Shepherd’s Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


COLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


R ESIDENCE for Women-Students of Univer¬ 
sity College and of the London School of 
Medicine for Women. 

The Slade School Lent Term begins January 7. 
Faculties of Arts and Science Lent Term begins 
January 15. 

The London School of Medicine (Royal Free 
Hospital) Lent Term begins January 3. 

( Application should be made to the Principal 
; net later than January 1, 1907. 


T 


HOMAS THOR 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


P. 


too St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., and 
4 Broad Street, Reading. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad¬ 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com¬ 
missions executed. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 
GLAISHER’S Supplementary Catalogue for 
DECEMBER Now Ready. 

LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 
Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA¬ 
TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE¬ 
PRINTS, the BEST FICTION, etc. etc. 

All Lists Free on Application. 


C HAUCER.—A Commentary on the Prolog 
and Six Tales. Rich in new matter. Sub¬ 
scription price, )2.oo. Circular on application.— 
Address, H. B. Hinckley, 54 Prospect Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Books Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


DHYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 180a: Mathew’, Directory of Svante*.—Writ* 
Lloyd A Townsend, 13 Dillwyo Street, Swansea. 


W ANTED by W. E. Gouldbn, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury : “ Willis's Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral ”; " Kentish Garland, vol. 2; Kentish News¬ 
papers before 1768. 


D EFOE'S Works. 20 vols, 1840-1, or vol 4 

Delany (Mrs.) Autobiography, both series. 6 vols, 1861-4 
Lelices(Les) de la Grande Bretagne, 8 vols' 8vo, <7*7 
Denton's Brief Description cf New York, 4to, 1670 
Denzil Place, by Violet Fane, 1873 
Derby Day (The! 8 coloured plates, Font 
Dar Freischutz Travestie, 1814 
Derome’s Rebeure de Luxe, Japan paper, 8vo, 1888 
Deuchar's Etchings, 3 vols, 4to, 3803 
Diary of a late Physician, 3 vols, 1832-8 
Ditxlin (T. F.), Typographical Antiquities, 4 vols, 8vo. 1810, 
or his Amer, 4 vols 

Dibdin (T. F.), Any of his Bibliographical Tours 
Dickens (Charles), Sketches by Bos s vols, first edition, 1836, 
or either vol 

Sketches by Bos, second series, 1837 
Pickwick Papers, 1836-7, in monthly parts or cloth, or 
any odd parts 

Pickwick Papers, put r, with the words on front 
wrapper " with four illustrations by Seymour ” 
Pickwick;Papers, part *, with the srords " with illus¬ 
trations by Seymour*’ on front cover 
Pickwick Papers, put 3, with the words “ with illus¬ 
trations by R. W. Bnss ’’ on front cover 
Nicholas Nicldeby, in monthly parts or cloth, 1839 
Oliver Twist,3 vols, 1838 

Sketches by Bos, in monthly parts or doth, 1839, or 
any odd parts 

The Village Coquette*. a Comic Opera, 1836 

Walter T. Speneer, *7 Hew OxfordStreet, w.0. 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital £ 30,000. 

a unique investment 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in lime of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. AU these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
George Larner, 38 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906 , choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them* 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 


E SSEX HOUSE PRESS BOOKS.—Shakes¬ 
peare's Poems, hand printed, bound foil 
vellum, published at 42s. net, for 17s. 6d. net. 
Sir Christopher Wren's Life and Works; hand 
printed, 20 engravings, folio, published at 73s. 6d. 
net, for 22s. 6d. net.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Y OUNG LADY (22), desires post as Private 
Secretary or Companion-Secretary after 
Christmas. Shorthand, Typewriting, etc.— 
Address, "Secretary, c/o Academy, Tavistock 
Street, London. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.— W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 
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A Dginty Illustrated Catalogue 
!Po st Free on application. 


THE TOWER Of LONDON. 

By Canon Ben^am. Author of “ Medisval London,” etc. With 
Four Plates in Colour and other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 
sewed, 5s. net; cloth, 7s. net. 

“ A superbly illustrated volume."— Outlook. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY BY “ Q.” Second Edition. 

THE PILGRIMS' WAY. A Little Scrip of Good 

Council for Travellers. Chosen by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Thin Paper, leather, 5s. net. 

“ The very floorer of a cultivated man’s reading.” —Country Life. 

THE SACRED SEASONS. Readings for the 

Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Right Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham. With initials a d 
borders in red, and Twelve Illuminated Pages after MSS. in t e 
British Museum. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

** This beautiful volume . . . sumptuously got up.”— Layman. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

By Sidney Lee. New and Revised Edition. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 50 other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 

“ Everything; t^at a place book ought to be.”— Globs. 


ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY: Its Work an 

Mysteries described in Non-Technical Language. By C. R. Gibson, 
Author of “The Romance of Modern Electricity.” With many 
Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5 s. net. 

“ One of the best examples of popular scientific exposition that we 
reipempor seeing. The author has succeeded to admiration.— Tribune. 


GREAT RRITAIN IN MODERN AFRICA 

By Edgar Sanderson. With Four Portraits and Map. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ Mr. Sanderson has done a real service 
useful volume."— Glasgow Heeald. 


by producing this eminently 


Second Edition 

THINGS SEEN IN JAPAN 

By Clive Holland. With 50 Illustrations. 321110, cloth. 23. net; 
lambskin, 3s. net; buffed leather yapp, in box, 5s. net. 

“Areally admirable little volume.”— Daily Mail. 

THE CHILDREN'S ODYSSEY 

By Prof. A. J. Church. With 12 Coloured Illustrations after 
Flaxman. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

” A charming book.”— Spectator. 


The Library of Romance-New Volumes 

With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 
tiom’^G*^!* 6 *. *** a0W WOn * oonsiderabla and well-deserved[reputa- 

THE ROMANCE OF PLANT LIFE 

By Professor G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., B.Sc. 


THE ROMANCE OF EARLY EXPLORATION 

By Archibald Williams, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS AND 

CRAFTS. By H. Coupin, D.Sc., and John Lee, B.A. 

THE ROMANCE OF MISSIONARY HEROISM 

By the Rev. J. C. Lambert, D.D. 

THE ROMANCE OF POLAR EXPLORATION 

By G. Firth Scott. 


The Library of Adventure. 

With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 

° f **** books—the kind of mate,!.! that 

ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT DESERTS 

By H. G. Hyrst. 

ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT RIVERS 

By R. Stead, B.A., F.R H.S, 

London: SEELEY & CoTTtd.,- 38 Great Russell Strut. 


1 1 

THE MEDICI SERIES 

OF 

COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS 

These Plates are the Product of a new method which ensures absoluf 
fidelity in the rendering of form, and a f resentment of the colour of th e 
originals such as has hitherto seemed impossible of realisation. 

The BURLINGTON MAGA/.lN F. for October says : “ Nothing of the 
kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public. “ 

I. BERNARDINO LUINI : 1476 (?)-1633. 

HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the Fresco 
now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 

(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Sorface, 13? by 10A inches.) 

10*. 6d. net 

II. LEONARDO DA VINCI : 1462-1610 

HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon 
now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 

(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13! by iof inches.) 

10s. fid. net 

III. ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called BOTTICELL 1447- 

1610 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in tempera on 
wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. 

(Size of Plate, 24$ by 174 inches ; Colour Surface, 13J by 9J inches.) 
10*. fid. net 

IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 

THE LAST SUPPER, from the fresco in S. Maria della 
Grazie, Milan. 

(Size of Plate, 41J by 28 inches ; Colour Surface, 32 by 174 inches.) 
21*. net 

The Publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note upon the Medici 
Prints pistfiee to all applicants. They have arranged to facilitate personal 
inspection of the Prints by intending purchasers at any address within the 
United Kingdom. Applications through your Bookseller or PrintseUer are 
invited. 


Stories of the Italian 
Artists from Vasari. 

Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 

The Binding and Titles are Copies of 

XV. and XIII. Century Originals. 

ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 

8} by 54 inches, with 24 Halt-tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates 

7 s* 6d« net 

SPECIAL EDITION, about 94 by 6) inches, bound full parch¬ 
ment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a Spec al Coloured 
Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli 16 *. net. 

Bound in vellum, 20 *. net 

The 

Poetical Works of William Blake. 

Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 

In 2 vols., demy 8vo, half leather. 15 s. net; cloth, 12 *. net 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume 

William Blake: A Critical Study. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

A New Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 

The Tea-Planter. B y m«. penny. 6*. 

“ Mrs. Penny has, in our opinion, produced the most finished and artistic work 
that has yet appeared ove* her name.”—G uardian. 

Burnt Spices. B y l. s. gibson. 6*. 

** A work of un.uistakable ability and originality.”—W orld. 

The Man Apart. B y ralph straus. 6«. 

‘“The Man Apart*i« a piece of strong work, on which Mr. Straus is to bs 
congratulated.'*—S cotsman. 

To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 6$. 

“A story teeming with incident and colour. . . . While the attrictive qualities 
of the principal characters intensify the interest. ... A stirring and delightful 
book."—P all Mall Gazette. 

CHATTO & WINDUS, 

111 St. MqrtaV Lute, London, W.C 
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CHAMBERS’S 


'* l( HXV Meade 
(lay be regarded 
as tbe (Iris' 
Meaty, aba has 
a close second 
pi MU* May I 
paid* la." 

—Manchostkr 
Crrv News. , 


Books for Boys and Girls 

BY 

L. T. MEADE 

MAY BALDWIN 

RAYMONDJACBERNS 
FRED WHISHAW 
Mr*. MOLE .WORTH 
G. MANVILLE FENN 
EVERETT McNEIL 

JOHN FINNEMORE 
Handsomely Bound. Beautifully 
Illustrated. 


L. T. Meade's New Books for Girls 

THE HILL-TOP CURL. 

Gilt Ed^es. 

11 A most delightful creation.’* 

Daily Telegraph. 

TURQUOISE AND RUBY 

“ All girls should hasten to secure 
'Turquoise and Ruby.’” 

Nrwcastlb Chronicle. 
SUE. The Story of a Little 
Heroine and Her Friends. 

" Sure to meet with the unqualified 
approval of young girls.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

Mrs. Molesworth's New Books. 

THE BOLTED DOOR, and 
Other Stories 

“ No writer of the day can draw 
children and charm them with finer art 
than this gifted author. ”— Scotsman. 
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May Baldwin’s New Books for Girls 

PEd’S ADVENTURES IN PARIS. A School Tale. 5/- 

“ Min May Baldwin has given us in Peg a charming specimen of English 
girlhood/*— -Westminster Gazette. 

DORA: A High School Girl 3/6 

"One of the most charming children imaginable. 

Western Daily Mercury. 

5s. 

•TENTION I By G - MANVILLE FENN. 

A Story of Boy-life during the Peninsular War. 

" A Story that thousands of boys will revel in.” — Tatler. 

THE LOST TREASURE CAVE. By EVERETT McNEIL. 

*' All the elements of a good boys' book are here in abundance.”—I rish Times. 

ii. 6d. 

FORAY AND FIGHT. By JOHN FINNEMORE. 

The Remarkable Adventures of an Englishman and an 
American In Macedonia. 

“ We do not think that Mr. Firuiemore ha* written a more succesful boys’ book.” 

Daily News. 

THE BOYS OF BRIERLEY ORANGE. By FRED WHISHAW. 

"A capital story for boys, with exceptionally good illustrations by Harold Copping.* 

Shbfpikld Daily Telegraph. 

THE RECORD TERM. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 

" The most delightful book of the kind of the season. — Morning Leader. 

2s. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. By JOHN FINNEMORE. 

"A volume of this sort deserves to be widely known.”— Westminster Gazette. 

new picture: books. 

3s. 6d■ net• 

THE KNIOHT ERRANT OF THE NURSERY. 

By WM. PARKINSON. 

•' A splendid picture book. The story is delightfully told by a keen and sympathetic 
observer. The scenes are remarkable for their naturalness and fidelity to the engaging 
ways of childhood. The colouring is beautiful. ’—1 kbiyan s Journal. 

BUSTER BROWN’S PRANKS. By R. F. OUTCAULT. 

” This year our young friend ' Buster' excels the performance of all former years, 
and is most intensely funny.”—N orthern Whk;. 

FOXY ORANDPA’S SURPRISES. 

'* Excruciatingly funny. . . . Bunny's ingenuity is amaziag.” 

Liverpool Courier. 

THE HOUSE THAT GLUE BUILT. 

"Quite a novelty. . . . There are many hours of delightful amusement in exercis¬ 
ing the ingenuity of the youthful mind in these pictures.”—S tandard. 

THE UP-SIDE-DOWNS. By G. VERBEEK. 

" An extraordinarily ingenious book.”—S heffield Daily Telegraph. 

3s. 6d. 

THE BROWNS. A Book of Bears. 

Verses by B. PARKER. Pictures by N. PARKER. 

"There will be howls of delight over ‘The Browns.’’’—Y orkshire Post. 

" There will be joy in the nursery to which this book finds an entrance.’’ 

Dundee Advertiser. 

" One of the cleverest and most amusing of the Christmas books. ... It is full of 
fascinating drawings and fun.” — British Weekly. 

2 -s. 66 . net• 

TIOE: His Story. By R. F. OUTCAULT. 

"Will be indeed eagerly received by all who are ffiendsof Buster Brown.” 

The World . 

W, R R, CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Patekhostbr Row, London; 
339 Hush Street, Edinburish. 


FROM 

THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST. 


The De La More Booklets. 

Size, pott 8vo, 3J in. by 6 in. 

Trice 6d. net each in art wrappers: three in a box for 1 b. 44 . not, or 
six in a box for 3 b. net. Also bound in cloth gilt, Is. net each, in moreen 
gilt and gilt edges. Is. 6d. net, or in full lambskin, extra gilt and gilt edges, 

2b. 6d. net. 

The “ De La More " Booklets have won their way into general favour as 
substitutes for the useless and ephemeral Christmas and birthday card. 
They are beautifully printed at the De La More Press on very fine paper 
specially made for them, and are bound very carefully and in an artistic 
manner. The six new ones selected for this winter are especial favourites, and 
are already much in demand. 

16. Abraham and Isaac : an Old-English Miracle Play. 

17. FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

18. Smart's Son? to David. 

19. The Book of Ruth. 

20. De Quincey's Suspirla. 

21. Tom Pinch’s Ride to London. By Charles Dickens. 

BURMA : a Handbook of Practical, Com¬ 

mercial and Political Information. 

By Sir GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.I.E., Author of “The Burmau: his 
Life and Notions." Special Cover Design, with many Illustrations and 
Map, Appendices on the Shan States, and other subjects. Crown 8vo, 
cloth lOB. 6d. net. 

UNCLE REMUS. 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. With 9 Coloured and 50 other 
Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. Cover Design. Pott 4to,cloth gilt, 6s. 

WALLY WANDEROON, and his Story- 

Telling Machine. 

By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, Author of “Uncle Remus,” etc. 
Illustrated by Karl Moseley. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown Svo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, and other 

Stories for Boys and Girls. 

By F. ANSTEY. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Pott 4to, cloth, 3 s. 6d- 

A BOOK of VERSES ior CHILDREN 

Compiled by ARTHUR VRRRALL LUCAS. With Cover, TiOe-Pege, 
and End-Papers designed by F. D. Bblporjd. New Edition. ta- 

A PACK OF QUEER CARDS. 

By MARION FELL. Printed In Red and Black. Pott 8** 2 s. 44 . 

THE STUDY OF PLANT LIFE FOR 

■ YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By M. C. STOPES, D.Sc. London. Designed Cover. Illustrated with 
Plates and numerous Diagrams. Royal Svo, cloth, Xs. U. not. 

ETIQUETTE FOR EVERY DAY. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY ("Madge” of Truth). Designed Cover. Fcap. 
Svo, cloth, Iflk 44 . net. 

THE CHILDREN’S CALENDAR. 

By LINA OSWALD. With Colour Illustrations by Amelia Barrels. 

Oblong 8vo, 18 . 

THE ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR. 

One of the advantages of this Calendar is that the cards are few, and the 
whole year’s engagements can be seen practically at a glance. At the 
same time the cards are artistically designed, and form a welcome orna¬ 
ment to the boudoir or library. Is. net. 


A Complete Catalogue will be forwarded or application. 


ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd. 

3a George Street, Hanover Square* London. W, 
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Messrs. Kell's new Miniature Catalogue will he 
sent post free on application 


THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS 
OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


New and Complete Edition, with an Introduction 
by FREDERIC HARRISON 

In 8 vols, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each 
NOW READY. COMPLETING THE SERIES 

THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. Two vols. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


THE WARDEN. With Introduc¬ 
tion by Frederic Harrison. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS 
DOCTOR THORNE. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON. Two vols. 


See also “ The York Library ." 


OF INTEREST TO ALL LOVERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 

THE GEM-CUTTER'S CRAFT. By Leopold Claremont, 

Author of "A Tabular Arrangement of the Distinguishing Characterislics and 
Localities of Precious Stones " in the Minim; Journal. Small 4to, with over 
100 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

*.* Although there are many books on the subject of precious stones, this is the first 
to be written by a practical gem-cutter. In it every kind of gem is described, and. 
the difficulties of discriminating between precious stones are discussed and removed 
The work deals with the practical, scientific, romantic, artistic, and icommercial 
aspects of the subject, and the illustrations are numerous and interesting. 


NEW EDITION OF LANE’S "ARABIAN NIGHTS” 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Translated by E. W. Lane. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices 
by Stanley Lane- Poole, M. A., LittD. In four vols. 3s. 6d. each. (Bohns 
Standard Library.) 

Vols. I. and II. now Ready-. Vols. III. and IV. Dec. ta. 


THE POEMS OF COVENTRY PATMORE- New and 

Complete Edition. In one vol., crown 8vo, with an Introduction by Basil 
Champneys, with Portrait. 6s. net. 

"In recent reprints we know of nothing more acceptable than Messrs. Bell's new 
edition of Coventry Patmore . . . which no one can fail to welcome who care for this 
gentle amorist ."—Pall Mall Gautte. 

UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ADELAIDE 

A NNE PROCTER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART 

CALVERLEY. 6s. net. 

INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By Sir G. O. 

TSEVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE POCKET HORACE. The Latin Text, with Conington’s 

Translation on opposite pages. Limp cloth, 4s. net; stamped sheepskin, 5s. 
net. 

*•* Also in Two Parts, limp cloth—viz., " Odes and Carmen Sacculare," as. 6d 
net; " Satires, Epistles and Art of Poetry," as. neL 
“ A delightful pocket companion for those who do not disdain good English verse 
alongside the immortal Latin .”—Evening Standard. 


The York Library 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, as. net; leather, 3s. net New volumes. 

BURTON'S PILGRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND 

MECCAH. Edited by Lady Burton. With an Introduction by Stanley 
Lane-Poole. Two vols. 

CLASSIC TALES: Johnson's ** Rasselas," Goldsmith's 

" Vicar of Wakefield," Sterne’s "Sentimental journey," Walpole’s" Castle 
of Otranto." With an Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS- The Warden, 

with Introduction by Frederic Harrison, one vol. Barchester Towers, 
one vol. Dr. Thorne, one vol. Framley Parsonage, one vol. The 
Small House at Allington, two vols. The Last Chronicle of 
Barset, Two vols. 

Full Prospectus on Application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
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** The most important and attractive blographg 
of the gear.” 

THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN 

By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND 

With 5 Photogravure Portraits, royal 8vo, 18s. net 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

And the Kings’ Craftsmen 

By W. R. LETHABY 

Photogravure and 125 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 

The earlier chapters serve as a guide to the Abbey con¬ 
sidered as a work of art, and other chapters are historical. 
The illustrations have been prepared with much care. 

LIFE AND EVOLUTION 

By F. W. HEADLEY 

100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s net 

THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 

By EDWARD MeCURDY 

13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net 

CORREGGIO 

By T. STURGE MOORE 

55 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net 

WATTEAU 

By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR 

50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net 

NEWEST FICTION NOW IN DEMAND 

OLD FIREPROOF 

By OWEN RHOSCOMYL 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HEART THAT 
KNOWS 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 

Author of “ The Kindred of the Wild/’ etc. 

6s. 

HIS PEOPLE 

By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM 

6s. 

DON-A-DREAMS 

By HARVEY O’HIGGINS 

6s. 

THE PLACID PUG 

And Other Rhymes 

By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lord Alfred Dougin*) 

Author of " Tales with a Twist ” 

Illustrated by P. P. Oblong crown 4to (10 by 8), 3s, 6d. 

DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St, Covent Garden 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

At this season of the year, when kindly uncles and 
aunts are forcibly reminded of the rapid increase in the 
number of their present-expecting nephews and nieces, 
any one who will come forward (as Messrs. Waring’s have 
done in the matter of presents for adults) with a guide 
to a right and easy choice, is a benefactor. Mrs. Clement 
Parsons and the Parents’ National Educational Union 
between them have issued such a guide to children’s 
books, old and new. It is divided into sections according 
to age, sex, subject, and so forth. Books to be read aloud 
to children are distinguished from books that children 
read to themselves, and the lists are clear, compre¬ 
hensive and sensible. Incidentally we may note that 
Mrs. Clement Parsons has omitted nearly all “ snippet ” 
books. The whole book or none of it is her ideal ; “ a 
dislike of snippets is my idiosyncracy [sic] d moi,” as she 
remarks in her Introduction in that characteristic style 
which adorned her recently published book on Garrick 
and his circle. 


For there is an Introduction, and it is full of good sense 
and observation. Some one seems to have remarked that 
they considered Jane Austen too grown-up for a girl of 
fourteen. In a sense, of course, she is, just as Plato is 
too grown-up for a schoolboy of thirteen; but the school¬ 
boy can enjoy what he can grasp of the Plato, and the 
girl will enjoy what she can grasp of the Jane Austen. 
And it is, in our opinion, much better for a child to read 
Jane Austen or some other book above his intelligence 
and understand a little, than to read a book below his 
intelligence and understand it all. At any rate, here is 
Mrs. Parson’s rejoinder. “I should like to show [the 
objectors] a record in the handwriting of a child of 
twelve, which I happen to possess”—we imagine it, 
under correction, to be the record, not the child, which 
Mrs. Parsons happens to possess—“ of forty-eight books 
devoured within three months.” Of the forty-eight, 
eight are “ Ginx’sBaby,” “ Thomson’s Seasons,” Jevons’s 
" Political Economy,” Ecce Homo,” “ Daniel Deronda,” 
"The Wooing O’t,” "The Art of Furnishing,” and 
" Athalie.” This beats Bridget Elia herself. 


Time was, before he became a popular playwright, when 
" G. B. S.” used to bestow his attention weekly upon the 
dramatists in the Saturday Review, and among them none 
came in for harder knocks than Shakespeare. Upon the 
conventionality and middle-class ideals of the Bard 
" G. B. S.” loved to dwell, with that engaging insolence 
of which he is a master. Those who could not understand 
his criticism used to console themselves with the quotation 
from Lamb which will dog Mr. Shaw all his life—that it 


was “ only his fun.” But there is no possibility of ques¬ 
tioning the serious intention of the writer who attacks 
Shakespeare in the current Fortnightly and intends, it 
appears, to return to the attack in future numbers. 


“ For any man of our time,” he writes, "if he were 
not under the hypnotic suggestion that this drama [King 
Lear ] is the height of perfection, it would be enough to 
read it to its end (were he to have sufficient patience for 
this) in order to be convinced that, far from being the 
height of perfection, it is a very bad, carelessly composed 
production, which, if it could have been of interest to a 
certain public at a certain time, cannot evoke among us 
anything but aversion and weariness.” Only "sugges¬ 
tion," the indictment proceeds, can make us receive any 
other impression *' from all the other extolled dramas of 
Shakespeare, not to mention the senseless dramatised 
tales, Pericles, Twelfth Night, The Tempest, Cymbeline, 
Troilus and Cressida." There has been nothing like this 
since Voltaire’s “drunken savage.” Statements such as 
these naturally fill one with amazement, but amazement 
sinks to rest when those who have followed Count Tolstoy’s 
development or decadence discover that the name at the 
foot of the article is his. 


What the attack comes to is a complaint of the lack of 
realism in Shakespeare’s tragedy of King Lear. Tolstoy 
cannot understand it. He finds it all unnatural: be 
thinks the people do not behave as they would in 800 b.c., 
and the relations of the people do not flow from their 
characters, nor from the natural course of events. And 
yet a correspondent, not long ago, was indignant with one 
of our reviewers who ventured to question Tolstoy's 
dramatic sense. The man who would complain of 
Botticelli for not making his Madonna a Hebrew maiden 
in the accurate costume and surroundings (in the manner of 
Mr. Holman Hunt) of her date and place cannot judge 
fairly of Italian art. _ 

The news of the death of Charlotte Bronte's husband 
the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, came this week as a surprise 
to many people who were not aware he had survived his first 
wife so long. The courtship was a fine instance of “ dogged 
does it.” Mr. Nicholls, a strict, decorous, taciturn man, 
and a poor curate, made up his mind to marry “ Currer 
Beil,” and proposed to her at the height of her fame. The 
lady seems to have been indifferent, her father, the vicar, 
was furious; Mr. Nicholls had to leave the parish. But 
he held to his point, corresponding privately with Charlotte 
Bronte until her father’s opposition was sufficiently worn 
down to admit of the curate being recalled and the 
marriage taking place, though without the final sanction 
of the Rev. Patrick Bronte’s presence. The simple curate 
and the lady of genius lived very happily together for 
something less than a year, when death severed the union. 
For more than fifty years Mr. Nicholls lived, mainly upon 
a farm in Ireland, honouring the memory of his wife and 
—what is more—respecting her family secrets. 


Without going minutely into the circumstances that 
led to the decision, we cannot help thinking it was a de¬ 
sirable thing that the Times should have changed itself 
into a Limited Liability Company. Presumably this will 
be done in the same manner as in the cases of such papers 
as the Morning Post and the Spectator. The advantages 
of a Limited Liability Company lie chiefly in the accuracy 
with which interests can be defined, and bequests and so 
forth made. As Mr. Walter is to be the governing 
director, it may be assumed that, for some time to 
come at least, no change will take place in the conduct 
of the paper. The matter, in fact, is one affecting the 
proprietors of the Times exclusively and will have no 
effect whatever on its literary character. 
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An event of very considerable interest took place at 
Cambridge on November 30, when the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus was performed in the original Greek by mem¬ 
bers of the University. Sir Charles Stanford’s music, 
written for the performance held at Cambridge in 1885, 
was revived and conducted by the composer, and the play 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. The acting 
throughout was of a very high order, the principal 
honours being shared between Mr. Carey (Athena) and 
Mr. Scholfield (Orestes). Mr. Carey’s Athena was almost 
perfect; be spoke his lines with absolute clearness and 
great beauty of expression, while his dignified and com¬ 
manding attitude, especially during the long Trial scene, 
was beyond praise. The Orestes of Mr. Scholfield was an 
admirable piece of acting, and be triumphed successfully 
over the difficulties of the part. As Apollo Mr. La Fon¬ 
taine scarcely gave a sufficient impression of majesty and 
strength. Tne Chorus, most ably led by Mr. Youpg, $ang 
with vigour and expression; but we looked in vain for 
the mysterious horror which we are led to understand 
pervaded them. Of the smaller pajrts, Mr. J. Brooke 
made the small part of the Pythian Prophetess very con¬ 
vincing, while the others were in competent hands. As a 
spectacle the revival was most striking. It would be 
difficult to overpraise the beautiful scene painted for the 
Prologue, or the scene on the Areopagus with which the 
play closes. The dresses, too, were, on the whole, most 
successful, while the play was admirable stage-managed, 
especially in the last scene. 


Nether Stowey, where stands the Coleridge cottage we 
mentioned a fortnight ago, is a village in Somerset, lying 
near the sea. It is associated with the happiest period of 
the poet’s life, before he took to opium or went to 
Germany to study metaphysics. His lectures in Bristol 
had brought him into contact with Poole, who, struck 
with his brilliant conversation, offered him the cottage. 
It was worth seven pounds a year, but it had “ a stately 
kitchen garden.” That meant much to Coleridge, who 
hoped to keep himself partly by manual labour. Here he 
planned a gigantic epic, which required ten years study 
of mathmetics, psychology, natural history, and other 
subjects, five years for composition, and five years for 
correction. Here, too, besides several of his best known 
poems, he wrote a tragedy. Remorse, which was declined 
—whether with or without thanks seems doubtful. His 
main sources of income at this time were a guinea that he 
received once a week from the Morning Post, and the 
contributions of his friends. Coleridge continued to live 
at Stowey till the Wedgwood offer of £150 a year for life 
which was fully examined by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson in 
two articles in the Academy of March 24 and 31 , 1906 . 


The tenth of December is consecrated to our Lady of 
Loreto, a fact that is of more than ordinary interest at 
the present moment, For an Italian priest has just 
published a book, in which he endeavours to show with 
much documentary evidence that the story of the trans¬ 
portation of the Holy House from Nazareth to Loreto is 
an invention of the sixteenth century. The book has 
caused much excitement in Italy, especially at Loreto, 
and the Pope has been asked to consider the matter. The 
Santa Casa had fallen into the power of the Saracens 
to the great grief of Christendom^ when on Pecember 
10, 1294, some shepherds saw it being carried across 
the Adriatic through the air by angels, who set it 
down at Loreto. It soon became a famous place of resort 
for pilgrims. Montaigne has left an account of it: 
Raphael’s uncle carved the ivory on its outer wall. 
Parallels are not unknown, for at Kieff, one of the holy 
cities of Russia, there is an imposing ruin, named 11 The 
Golden Gate,” which is said to have been brought in the 
same fashion from Byzantium. 


The St. James’s Dramatic Society, an ambitious little 
club to whose excellent performances we have referred 
before, presented last week at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement a version of Much Ado about Nothing. This is 
one of the most difficult of all Shakespearean comedies, but 
the members of the Club, being undaunted Jacobites, do 
not shrink from difficulties which might well give profes¬ 
sionals pause. Miss Amy Rooker’s “ Beatrice ” was a 
delightful and intelligent rendering of the part, based on 
the Ellen Terry tradition; but the defective acoustic pro¬ 
perties of the Hall quite defeated her elocution. Mr. F. 
Stanley Smith, though a little too young for the role of 
Don Pedro, acted with great vivacity, and was ably 
supported by Mr. C. J. Denny Bower (Don John) and 
Mr. Gilbert Clarke (Claudio), whose stage presence and 
fine voice suggest experience on a larger stage. Mr. George 
Hayes as Dogberry was the great success of the evening, 
and some of the other dramatic critics must have already 
turned the young man’s head with acknowledging his 
unusual precocity by exceptional praise which is certainly 
well deserved. Mr. Charles Gee (Balthazar) carried 
through the song with great skill, his accompanist playing 
an entirely different tune. The admirable stage manage¬ 
ment and the production were due to Mr. Alexander 
Clifton, a pupil of the Academy of Dramatic Art. 


Among Christmas numbers that of Country Life 
(published to-day) stands out, surely, as exceptional in 
quantity as well as quality. To begin with, there are no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty-two pages of advertise¬ 
ments which make in themselves a magazine of the greatest 
interest. And in the literary portion of the paper we find 
poems by Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer 
and Mr. Alfred Noyes, besides a little string of poems by 
Mr. Henry Newbolt, called, “ A Child’s Summer Day.” 
Then there is Mr. Charles Marriott writing on the sea, nis 
article being illustrated by wonderful pictures ; Mr. Oliver 
Onions contributes a story; and the pictures of the 
French chateau of Vaux le Vicomte do justice to a house 
of superb beauty and historic dignity. 

The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy has arranged with 
Messrs. Longman and Co. to publish a biography of his 
father, the late Earl of Cranbrook. The family papers 
and journal have been placed in his hands for that 
purpose. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy will be much obliged if 
friends and correspondents will forward to him at 77 
Cadogan Square, S.W., any letters of interest they may 
have, written by the late Earl. Such letteis will be re¬ 
turned in due course. 


Mr. Martin Harvey’s experiment in producing a new 
Irish play in Dublin was not altogether successlul. The 
Spell met with a mixed reception, the fall of the curtain 
being greeted with hisses and groans. The play is the 
work of Miss Rosamond Langbridge, whose father, the 
Rev. Canon Langbridge, of Limerick, is part author of 
The Only Way. The head and front of the young author’s 
offence is not that she has written a bad play, but that 
she has chosen to use as material for her drama some of 
the superstitions that still linger in remote West of Ireland 
districts. Instead of the typical Irish peasant she has 
taken the abnormal and exceptional ; hence the hisses and 
sheafs of letters to the papers from indignant senti¬ 
mentalists. 


Much the same outcry was raised when Mr. W, B. 
Yeats’s Countess Kathleen was produced a few years ago in 
Dublin, and more recently by Mr. Synge’s Shadow of Glen. 
The ultra-sensitiveness ot some Irish play-goers is one of 
the chief barriers to the success of literary drama in 
Dublin. Irish people are inclined to lose the universal in 
the personal, and ip denouncing fancied ‘'insults" in 
literary and dramatic work they frequently employ a very 
heavy wheel to break a very small butterfly. 
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It i3 more than twenty-fiveyears since the famous 
Company of the Court Theatre of the Duke of Meiningen 
visited London. A Committee has now been formed for 
the purpose of aranging a short season of modern and 
classical plays in April next. Mr. Otho Stuart will place 
the Adelphi Theatre at the disposal of the Meiningers Com¬ 
pany, if his arrangements permit; otherwise a prominent 
West-End theatre will be provided. The report will be 
announced m due course. 


It is not generally known that the late F. G. Kitton 
left the manuscript of a topographical dictionary of the 
works of Charles Dickens. It i6 doubtful whether it 
will ever be published, Dickens, more than any author, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Hardy, wrote in a biographical 
atmosphere. He revelled in what Mr. Chesterton calls 
** the street; ” and his books have not received the 
attention from this point of view which has been bestowed 
upon them from other standpoints. It is difficult to 
understand why a subject so interesting has been neg¬ 
lected so long. Changes are constantly taking place in 
the Dickens country; and it would be safe to say that the 
ghost pf Dickens himself would be lost in the streets of 
London. Not only are alterations in “ permanent pro¬ 
gress,” but new discoveries are being made in regard to 
many of the places both in London and in the provinces, 
mentioned in the novels and the '* Pickwick Papers.” 


Kitton himself, unfortunately, accepts some popular 
theories in “ The Dickeos Country,” which with a little 
personal investigation he could nave proved to be erro¬ 
neous. We have mentioned several.of the current fallacies 
in these pages during the past few months. In the 
early novels, and particularly in the early chapters of 
“ Pickwick,” Dickens was careful to hide, in a disguise 
mpre or less real, the identity of any of the places he 
introduced. A work which would elucidate these 
mysteries and form a guide to the topography of Dickens 
would be pf the greatest interest, and of much more 
value than the innumerable but incomplete accounts in 
the many lilerary geographies that have appeared since 
first this form of literary study became fashionable. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 

Rpyal Institution.—A Christmas course of lectures, adapted to a 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by Mr. 
W. Duddell, on “Signalling to a Distance; from Primitive Man to 
Radiotelegraphy" (experimentally illustrated). The dates of the 
lectures are December 27, 39, 1906, January 1, 3, 5 and 8, 1907, at 
three o’clock.—General Monthly Meeting. Monday, December 3, 
at 5 p.m. 

Royal Geographical Society.—The Theatre, Burlington Gardens, 
W„ on Monday, December ro, at 8.30 p.m., " Irrigation in the 
United Staten : its Geographical and Economical Results,” by Major 
John H. Beacom, U.S. Army. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m., Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 10. Cantor Lecture: Mr. A. D. Hall, on Artificial Fertilisers. 
Wednesday, December 12 : Fourth Ordinary Meeting, 8 p.m. Mr. 
Cecil H. Hooper on Fruit Growing and the Protection of Birds.—At 
4.30 p.m., Thursday, December 13. A. Yusuf Ali on The Indian 
Mahommedans. Their Past, Present, and Future. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus.—Monday, December 10, at 
3 p.m. Rev. J. Stephen Barras on The Churches of the City (Illus¬ 
trated). Thursday, December 13, at 6 p.m. Mr. J. W. Jenkiqson on 
Tadpoles (Illustrated). 

Royal Colonial Institute, Whitehall Rooms, H6tel Mdtrppola.— 
Tuesday, December 11, 8 p.m. Mr. Arthur W. a'Beckett on The 
Colonial Press. 

Viking Club, King's Weigh House Rooms, Thomas Street, W.— 
Friday, December 14, at 8.15 p.m. Sveinbjorn Sveinbjornsson on 
Northern Folk-Songs, with vocal illustrations. 

Art Exhibitions.—The Artificers’ Guild, 9 Maddox Street. Metal¬ 
work. fabrics, Martin ware, furniture lettering.—Tooth and Sons : 
Winter Exhibition.— John Baillie : Tales and Towns of Italy by Jessie 
Bayes. Drawings by Annie French. Pastels by T. R. Way, Novem¬ 
ber 28 to December 22.—Shepherds; Early British Masters.—Natural 
History Museum, Romford Road, Stratford : Essex Arts Club; Pictures, 
etc. October 22 to January 1.—Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures 


by British and Foreign Artists. November 1.—Obach : Tbe Society 
of Twelve. Closes December 8.—New Gallery. Society oi Portrait- 
Painters. November 7.—Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on 
behalf of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution.—November 7. 
Goupil Gallery : Memorial Exhibition of Works by the late II. B. 
Brabazon. November 12.—Royal Society of Painters in Water¬ 
colours ; Pall Mall East ; Winter Exhibition, November 12.—New 
English Art Club; Dering Yard: November to.—New Dudley Gal¬ 
lery. December 3. Sculpture and Drawings by Countess Feodora 
Gleichen. Medals and Decorative Work by Miss Elinor Halle. 
Paintings by Countess Helena Gleichen. — Leicester Galleries: 
November 24. Arthur Rackham’s “ I’eter Pan in Kensington Gar¬ 
dens.” Water-colours by W. Lee Hankey, P. A. Hay, Hugh Norris, 
Graham Petrie and Terrick Williams.—W. B. Paterson ; November 17. 
Pictures by W. Nicholson.—Fine Art Society: November 17. Land- 
scapesin Cornwall and Devon (water-colour) by S. J. Lamorna Bircb. 
Water-colours of Cities of Spain by Henry C. Brewer. Close Decem¬ 
ber 8 . Etchings by Axel Haig.—Royal Photographic Society, 66 Rus- 
selISquare: NovemberO to Decern her 22. n-5. Photographs by Henry 
W. Barrett. Admission on presentation of card.—Modern Gallery, 
61 New Bond Street. Mater Christi, by H. Salomon. Water-colours 
by Miss H. Donald-Smith till December it. — Manchester Art 
Gallery. Exhibition of Works of Mr. Holman Hunt, including some 
not on view at the Leicester Galleries —Grafton Galleries. Women's 
International Art Chiu. Annual Exhibition, including copies of 
Velasquez, by Blanche Williams (Mrs. P. Somers-Cocks). December 
12 to December 22.—Messrs. Dowdeswell. Water-colours of Brittany 
byC. G. Kennaway, December 8.—International Art Gallery, 14 King 
William Street, Tratal gar Square. First Exhibition, consisting of 
works by Modern British, French and Dutch Artists. December 12 till 
January 5. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Monday, December jo, 9 p.m. Distribu¬ 
tion of Prizes to the Students. Galleries containing competition works 
open at 8 p.m. ; and on December 11 from 11 to 4. 

Plays: Stage Society. Scala Theatre, December 9 and 10. Tit 
Weavers, by Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Mary Morisot). 
—Lincoln's Inn Hall. December 12 and 14 at 8.15. December 13 
and 15 at 3.15. Eager Heart, by A. M. Buckton.—Garrick Theatre. 
December it and 13. Matinees of Macbeth. Macbeth, Mr. Bourchier. 
Lady Macbeth, Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 

Concerts.—December 8. Queen’s Hall : Chappell's Ballad Concert, 
2.30. December 8, Queen’s Hall: Miss Rolda and Mr. Antoinette 
8. December 9, Queen’s Hall: Sunday Concert, 3.30. December 
10, Queen’s Hall: London Choral Society, 8.— December to, Bechstein 
Hall: West London Mannerchor, 8. December 11, Bechstein Hall : 
Mr. Darbishire Jones, 8.30.—December zi, Aeolian Hall: R. von 
Wahrlich and R. Zwintscher, 3. Aeolian Hall: Mr. Edouard Risler, 
8.—December 12, Bechstein Hall: Miss G. Peppercorn, 3. December 
12, Bechstein Hall: Mr. Beecham’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30.— 
December 13, Aeolian Hall : The London Trio, afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall : Broadwood Concert, 8.30.—Bechstein Hall : Mr. Dressell, 8-15. 
—December 14, Aeolian Hall: Chamber Music Concert, 12 noon. 
Aeolian Hall: Mr. York Bowen, 8.30.—December 15, Queen's Hall: 
Symphony Concert, 3. 

The Musical Association.—Second Meeting at Messrs. Broadwood’s, 
Conduit Street, Tuesday, December 11, at 5,15 p.m. Rev. Henry 
Cart on Spanish Music, with illustrations by Senor Arbos. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge : December 7 and 8. Sale 
of the English and Irish silver and copper coins of the late Richard 
A. Hoblyn. December 10. Sale of a portion of the Library of Samuel 
T. Fisher. December 11. Sale of the Library of the late Clement 
Scott. December 12 and 13. Sale of the Books and MSS., including 
the Library of the late J. Edward Gilmore. December 14 and 15. 
Sale of Books and Ancient Illuminated MSS. 


LITERATURE 

JOHN EVELYN 

The Diary of John Evelyn. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Austin Dobson. 3 vols. (Macmillan, 31 s. 6d. net.) 

It is John Evelyn’s misfortune to have been a contem¬ 
porary of Samuel Pepys. Had he lived in the eighteenth 
century, he would have been judged simply on his merits. 
Living and writing in the seventeenth, he challenges a 
most disastrous comparison. It is impossible to think 
of his Diary without remembering the diary of Samuel 
Pepys, the best work of its kind that ever was written. 
The two men lived on terms of friendship. Each keenly 
appreciated the other’s good qualities. In Evelyn’s 
Diary you may find many amiable references to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, aad when that “very worthy 
industrious and curious person ” died, no one paid him 
a higher tribute than John Evelyn. “ He was universally 
beloved,” he wrote, “hospitable, generous, learned in 
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many things, skilled in music, a very great cherisher of 
learned men, of whom he had the conversation.” Pepys’s 
estimate of Evelyn is at once more picturesque and more 
finely critical. He describes Evelyn’s gaiety, when he 
was in a good humour, with characteristic zest. The 
two met, when Lord Sandwich had taken some East 
India prizes. “ The receipt of this news,” writes Pepys, 
“did put us all into such an ecstasy of joy, that it in¬ 
spired into Sir John Minnes and Mr. Evelyn such a spirit 
of mirth, that in all my life I never met with so merry a 
two hours as our company this night was.” Another | 
time Pepys took a less favourable view of his friend, 
He paid Evelyn a long visit at Deptford, and re¬ 
turned home not a little bored. Evelyn not only 
showed him his paintings, and revealed to him the whole 
secret of mezzotinto, but he read to his visitor much of 
his discourse about “ Gardenage,” and much also besides. 
But Pepys shall tell the story in his own words: 

He read me part of a play or two of his making [writes Pepys] ■ 
very good, but not as he conceits them, I think, to be. He showed 
me his Hortus Hytmalis ; leaves laid up in a book of several plants 
kept dry, which preserve colour, and look very fine, better than any 
herbal. In fine, a most excellent person he is, and must be allowed 
a little for a little conceitedness ; but he may well be so, being a man 
so much above others. He read me, though with too much gusto, 
some little poems of his own that were not transcendent. 

It is easy to read between these lines that Pepys 
was bored. He would have been far happier sitting in 
a tavern with the companions of his choice. Though 
he doubtless loved literature as much as Evelyn, he was 
not of those who cared to talk about it, and one is sure 
that the little poems that were not transcendent tried 
his patience to the utmost. 

The truth is that Pepys and Evelyn had very little in 
common save the age in which they lived. They frequented 
the same Court, they sat in the same theatres, they knew 
the same men and women. But they regarded everything 
with very different eyes. By the side of Pepys Evelyn 
appears something of a prig. He writes pompously, and 
without the gusto which he brought to the reading of his 
poems. The style of his diary is not unlike the style oi 
bis books—dry and unimpressive. Too often he is content 
to make a bare statement without hazarding an opinion. 
“ I saw Volponc," he says on one occasion, ‘‘ acted at 
Court before their majesties.” That is all. Pepys saw 
the same drama and could not suppress his enthusiasm. 
“ Thence with my wife to the king's house,” writes he, 
“ there to see Volpone, a most excellent play; the best I 
think I ever saw, and well acted.’’ There you see an 
essential difference between the two men. Pepys, greedy 
for sensation, could look upon nothing coldly. Evelyn, 
after his demurer method, thought it enough to record 
that he went here or there, and that he met this one or 
that, without marking his approval or giving us any im¬ 
pression of what he saw and heard. But there was a still 
deeper difference between the two men. While both 
delighted in pictures, and “curiosities,” and gardens, 
Pepys obeyed the master-passion of life, which held small 
sway over tiie mind of Evelyn. The interest of Pepys 
was universal. He cared not whether he ruffled it at 
Court or took refuge in a blind ale-house. Wherever he 
was he knew that he would happen upon a fresh experi¬ 
ence, and though he loved to get on himself, he did not 
judge others by the hard standard of social advancement. 
Evelyn’s respectability, on the other hand, is a little 
oppiessive. He was a good, kind, worthy man, and we 
cannot help thinking that Pepys was very fortunate when 
he encountered him in the high spirits wnich silenced the 
uproarious Sir J. Minnes himself. 

However, it is not given to every one to have the genius 
of Samuel Pepys, and if we regard Evelyn in forgetfulness 
oi his rival, we shall find a good scholar, a sincere patriot, 
and an amiable man. He understood all the sciences, he 
appreciated all the arts of the time. He helped to establish 
the Royal Society, and he was a connoisseur of taste and 
judgment. While he could ^appreciate the masterpieces 


of Vandyck and Mantegna, he had the sense of discovery 
and the courage to express and defend his own opinion. 
Few episodes in his career gave him greater pleasure than 
the finding of Grinling Gibbons. He came upon him, in 
poverty and unknown, and his pleasure in the discovery 
is evident from the circumstance with which he describes 
it: 

This day [he writes] I first acquainted His Majesty with that in¬ 
comparable young man. Gibbons, whom I had lately met with in an 
obscure place by mere accident, as I was walking near a poor solitary 
thatched house in a field in our parish near Sayes Court. I found 
him shut in; but looking in at the window, I perceived him carving 
that large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto, a copy of which I had 
myself brought from Venice, where the original painting remains. I 
asked if I might enter ; he opened the door civilly to me, and I saw 
him about such a work as for the curiosity of handling, drawing, and 
studious exactness I never had before seen in all my travels. I ques¬ 
tioned him why he worked in such an obscure and lonesome place ; 
he told me that it was because he might apply himself to his profes¬ 
sion without interruption, and wondered not a little how I found him 
out. 

But Evelyn did not only find him out; he also made his 
fortune; and Gibbons's successful career began on the 
day when Evelyn came upon him by a mere accident in 
that obscure and lonely place. 

Though Evelyn was somewhat narrow in his outlook 
upon life, he was not a man of unamiable judgments. He 
lived in a Court given over to dissipations, of which he 
bitterly disapproved, yet his loyalty was unshaken. 
While he deplores the manners of his contemporaries, 
condemning their love of deep play, and the extrava¬ 
gance of the “ladies of pleasure, the curses of our 
nation,” he did not rush into retirement or soothe his 
sciuples with noisy demonstrations. He was wise enough 
to make the best of his world, and his world, no doubt, 
benefited by his presence. Though so violent a man as 
Judge Jeffreys must have daunted his gentle nature, he 
lived on terms of familiarity with him, and has left us the 
pleasantest picture we have of the man who held the 
Bloody Assize in the West. In 1683 Evelyn was present at 
the wedding of one Mrs. Castle to her fifth husband- And 
there at the wedding, besides the Lord Mayor, the Sheriff, 
and several aldermen, were Sir George Jeffreys, newly 
made Lord Chief Justice of England, and Mr. Justice 
Wythens, who danced with the bride, and were exceeding 
merry. “These great men,” says Evelyn, “spent the 
rest of the afternoon, till eleven at nigUt, in drinking 
healths, taking tobacco, and talking much beneath the 
gravity of judges, who had but a day or two before con¬ 
demned Mr. Algernon Sidney.” He even looked with a 
kindly eye upon buccaneers. He spoke well of Sir Henry 
Morgan, and he dined with Dampier at Pepys’s house 
soon alter that famous filibuster returned from his voyage 
round the world. Dampier, indeed, did not come up to 
his expectation. “ He seemed a more modest man,” 
wrote Evelyn with a tinge of sadness, “ than one would 
imagine by the relation of the crew he had assorted 
with.” 

Thus it is that Evelyn throws a steady light upon the 
history of his time. It is only incidentally that he reveals 
himself, and here again he presents a striking contrast to 
his rival. But the historical value of Evelyn’s Diary is 
indisputable, and he writes best, when the greatest call is 
made upon him. His account of the fire, though infi¬ 
nitely less moving and dramatic than Pepys’s, is not 
merely a document of value; it is also a dignified piece 
of literature. Wise and just also are his estimates of 
character, and his account of his daughter Mary shows 
him a master of pathos. Such a book as his Diary, then, 
cannot be too often reprinted, nor do we know a better 
edition than this, skilfully edited by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Mr. Dobson’s Introduction is marked by the urbanity 
characteristic of his work. He praises John Evelyn’s 
“ silences.” We may pay the same tribute to Mr. Dob¬ 
son’s notes. He gives his readers credit for some know¬ 
ledge of history, and does not attempt to make his anno¬ 
tations perform the duty of a biographical dictionary. 
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ADONIS—ATTIS—OSIRIS 

Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the history of Oriental 
Religion. By J. G, Frazer, Litt.D. (Macmillan, 10s. 
net.) 

By issuing a series of monographs as forerunners of the 
third edition of the “Golden Bough,” Dr. Frazer is doing his 
readers a great service and at the same time advancing 
his own interests. He picks out one or at most a few of 
the many threads which run through that work and thus 
makes the argument easier to follow, and he offers his 
conclusions to the searching criticism of specialists before 
incorporating them in the huge fabric which threatens to 
become encyclopaedic in dimensions as well as in learning. 
The present volume is practically concerned solely with 
three deities of agriculture or vegetation who bear a close 
family resemblance. Adonis, also called Tammuz, was 
worshipped at Babylon and in Cyprus, Attis was the 
Phrygian counterpart of Adonis, and the Egyytians 
practised the cult of Osiris. To each of these gods 
Dr. Frazer devotes a separate section of the work and 
the sections are divided into a number of chapters vary¬ 
ing from seven to fourteen. The result is that the work 
is infinitely easier to follow than one planned in the some- 
whatmassive form of the‘*Golden Bough." Inconnection 
with Adonis are studied a certain number of deities of 
unexplained or uncertain character, but this causes no 
complications in the argument of the work. Put briefly, 
the myth of Adonis was that he wedded Ishtar, the great 
mother goddess, but that every year he passed away, 
leaving the cheerful earth for the gloomy subterranean 
world; he was followed to the shades by his divine 
mistress, in whose absence vegetation ceased to flourish 
and the passion of love was stilled; the queen of the 
infernal regions allowed the goddess, probably in company 
with her lover, to return to the upper world and with her 
reappearance all nature revived. The death of Adonis or 
Tammuz was mourned about midsummer to the shrill 
music of flutes, and Ezekiel saw the women of Jerusalem 
weeping for him at the north gate of the temple. This 
myth is found in many other forms, but the recurring 
theme is the death of the god and the lamentation of his 
goddess mistress is a common feature. 

Readersof the “Golden Bough ” know how Dr. Frazer 
explains this myth, which bears a striking resemblance to 
the Greek story of Proserpine. Tammuz or Adonis is, 
together with the Asiatic mother-goddess, a personification 
ot the fruits of the earth; mother and son, they correspond 
closely to Demetcr and Kore in Greek religion, but an 
erotic motil tuns through the Adonis cycle. This part of 
the story seems to be due to another mythical concept 
—that the earth goddess and the water god must be 
conjoined in order that the soil may be fruitful; this 
mythical marriage of deities, was, Dr. Frazer holds, 
represented on earth by the marriage of a king, as human 
representative of the god, sometimes with his own 
daughter, sometimes with one of the women assigned to 
the service of the temple. The children which sprang 
from such unions were their father’s successors, when 
there was a vacant throne, or his substitutes, when the 
common weal demanded the sacrifice of a royal victim. 
This hypothesis is an ingenious evasion of the objection 
which has been brought against Dr. Frazer’s well-known 
theory of the sacrifice of the king: but the success seems 
to be bought at the price of the theory; for in Dr. 
Frazer's original view the king was sacrificed, not in order 
to appease some offended power or to diffuse his magical 
influence over the land but in order to protect the divine 
life, incarnate in the king, against the inroads of old age ; 
and no sacrifice of a member of his family could avail if 
the king were growing decrepit. 

No less ingenious is the theory suggested by Dr. Frazer 
to explain the marriage of fathers and daughters. It 
seems to be an accepted fact that in Egypt these mar¬ 
riages, familiar to us from the historical examples of the 
Ptolemies, were no less common in ordinary life; property 


descended in the female line, and if a son wished to in¬ 
herit a share of the family property he could do so only 
by allying himself with his sister. In his work on the 
origin of kingship, Dr. Frazer has already suggested that 
a king in ancient Rome succeeded by virtue of his 
marriage with a daughter of the royal house; fol¬ 
lowing up this train of ideas, he now goes a step further, 
and sees in father-daughter marriages the logical out¬ 
come of inheritance through females. We know that the 
sacred king at Rome—the Flamen Dialis—was compelled 
to resign if his wife died ; if this was due to the fact that 
he gained his position by his marriage with her and not 
in his own right, it may well have been thatsecular kings 
were likewise dispossessed of the crown at the death of 
their queens ; if the heiress to the throne was a daughter, 
not a son, the crown could be regained by wedding her; 
hence, Dr. Frazer suggests, the many stories of such 
unions on the part of kings in classical times. The 
theory is ingenious, but a single example of abdication 
hardly suffices to establish this novel view; was it not 
perhaps for reasons of ceremonial purity that the Flamen 
had to retire ? No one knows better than Dr. Frazer 
the many tabus wh'ch superstition imposes upon 
mourners. 

In connection with the myth and rites of Adonis 
Dr. Frazer considers the position of many other West 
Asiatic deities—Melcarth of Tyre and Gades, Baal and 
Sandan of Tarsus, the gods represented by the rock 
sculptures of the old Hittite kingdom of Boghaz-Keui, 
the priestly kings of 01 ba and the gods of Cilicia. Then 
he deals with S irdanapalus and Hercules, Croesus and 
Tylon. Of deities and kings alike it is related that they 
were burnt, and this custom is brought into connection 
with the volcanic nature of Cappadocia ; this is followed 
by an account of rites connected with earthquakes, of 
the worship of mephitic vapours and of hot springs. 
Finally, we return to Adonis, the results of the inquiry 
are summed up, and the book closes with an account of 
the “ gardens of Adonis ”—pots of herbs or flowers 
tended with care so that they spring up rapidly, which 
were originally intended as vegetation charms, and are 
found to this day in Bohemia, Sicily, and other parts of 
Europe. 

The second book is less elaborate ; after describing the 
myth and rites of Attis, the author sets forth the influence 
of Oriental religions in Europe and traces the celebration 
and date of Christmas to the source in the cult of Mithra. 
The third book deals with Osiris; an account of the myth 
is followed by details as to the Egyptian calendar and the 
Egyptian farmer’s year. The official festivals of Osiris 
supply Dr. Frazer with an opportunity of considering 
festivals of the dead; and with the exception of a sum¬ 
mary of results the remainder of the book is taken up 
with a discussion of Osiris in his character as god of 
vegetation, in his relation to the sun, and in his relation 
to the moon, an association due in both cases, as Dr. 
Frazer believes, to secondary causes. Much of this work 
is, as the author recognises, highly conjectural, but in 
speaking of “ primitive promiscuity ” as if it were a 
proved fact Dr. Frazer is building on the sand ; an 
hypothesis, however many times it may be put forward, 
remains an hypothesis; it never becomes an axiom by 
reason of repetitions, vain or otherwise. Dr. Frazer is 
read no less for his learning than for his style, and his 
latest book will not be found wanting in any of the 
qualities which lent charm to his former work. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS 

The King of Court Poets. A Study of the Work, Life and 
Times of Lodovico Ariosto. By Edmund G. Gardner. 
(Constable, 16s. net.) 

To this work Mr. Gardner has somewhat fantastically 
given a title suggesting that it is a biography. Its true 
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scope, however, is explained in the preface, namely, to 
combine a sequel to the author’s “ Dukes and Poets in 
Ferrara,” with “ a somewhat full study of the life and 
works of Messer Lodovico Ariosto.” That is kindly and 
honestly written, for it warns us at the outset of what 
lies before us. Mr. Gardner does not wish his reader to 
be in the position of the countryman who purchased the 
famous work on sheep-folds: he does not attempt to con¬ 
ceal from us that this work is mainly a chronicle of local 
history such as he revels in—facts and facts and more 
facts about politics and princes, a wilderness of events of 
greater or less importance, through which he invites us to 
follow him. And when we say that we had expected to 
sail down the river of the Life of Ariosto, Mr. Gardner 
smilingly explains that for a considerable part of its 
course it is a buried river, and that the only way to 
follow it is to traverse the wilderness called the Times of 
Ariosto. The forest is by no means unexplored, and it is 
not on the whole of any great interest, but the journey 
through its undergrowth is good hard work and beneficial 
to the brain. He will explain to us before we start the 
sources of the Ariosto, and on our way he will let us sit 
and rest now and again, at points where the river emerges 
momentarily into the daylight. Towards the end of our 
journey we shall be by the river for a whole mile, and on 
the farther edge of the forest there is a great lake called 
the Works of Ariosto, across which we can have a 
delightful sail. 

The book, then, begins by tracing the pedigree of the 
Ariosti from about the year 400 and passes on to describe 
briefly the surroundings in which Lodovico’s childhood 
was passed. Then comes a fairly full summary of Italian 
history from the invasion of Ferrarese territory by the 
Venetians in 1481 down to the formation of the League 
of Cambrai. From this point onward the treatment 
becomes much more detailed and minute. Indeed, the 
main course of history, though never quite lost to sight, 
seems at times to be almost forgotten, so absorbing is the 
author’s preoccupation with the ins and outs of Estensian 
diplomacy and intrigue. Into this complicated recital the 
name of Ariosto is introduced not infrequently and with 
considerable adroitness, while for one golden chapter we 
read an extremely interesting account of his daily life 
while he was in a position of prominence as ducal com¬ 
missary in the Garfagnana. The fact is that, excepting 
the evidence of the Satires, almost the only data for a 
study of a great part of his life are afforded by a number 
of references to him, often very slight, in the diplomatic 
and private correspondence of the time. These references, 
while they throw but a little glooming light on the per¬ 
sonality of Ariosto, need themselves a great deal of 
historical explanation to make them intelligible. But in 
the three years during which he held this difficult post, 
Ariosto stands revealed to us, by his enactments and 
proclamations, his letters to Duke Alfonso and neighbour¬ 
ing States, and by the Satires referrable to this period. 
We see him here, parted from everything that he held 
most dear, acting an uncongenial part, brave and faithful, 
honest beyond the standard of his time, over-sensitive, 
and, as Mr. Gardner says, “ struggling against insur¬ 
mountable difficulties of a kind to which he was totally 
unaccustomed, failing nobly, almost heroically, in an im¬ 
possible undertaking.” 

Next in interest are the later chapters of the book| 
devoted to a study of the poems. It would probably be 
difficult to find anything particularly new to say about the 
“Orlando,” and to judge from Mr. Gardner’s tone that is 
not the work which interests him most. The chapter 
which he devotes to it reads in many places more like an 
apology than an appreciation. His sympathy is evidently 
much stronger with those works which reveal the condi¬ 
tions of contemporary court and city life. He has a just 
admiration for the Satires, from which he gives many 
interesting quotations, chiefly to illustrate points in the 
poet’s life; and the chapter on the Comedies is a piece of 
scholarly and genial criticism. Overshadowed as they 


are by the “Orlando,” the comedies and satires have been 
much neglected by general readers. Yet not only are 
they necessary to complete our understanding of Ariosto, 
but in them he appears in a particularly pleasant mood. 
He satirises so freely the manners of the courts and cities 
of his day that, remembering that his comedies were per¬ 
formed before Popes and princes, we marvel how it could 
come about that the same man who wrote these prologues 
could stoop to the gross adulation which disfigures his 
epic. Then again his sense of humour, which was the 
only influence to restrain the exuberance of the “ Orlando,” 
has naturally a free play in these minor works. That sixth 
sense is intensely characteristic both of the poet and of 
his countrymen. Ready perception of the ridiculous and 
hatred of sentimentality—eminently Italian qualities— 
saved many a situation in the “ Orlando ” while they lift 
the comedies and satires into the first rank among works of 
their kind. It seems strange that there should have been 
so many different opinions about the metre which Ariosto 
used in his comedies, the verso sobrucciolo, his own inven¬ 
tion. We are glad to see that Mr. Gardner is among 
those who think that in this verse the poet 

had found the ideal golden mean between poetry and prose, by his 
masterly use and variation of it at once lifting the language of his 
comedies above the obviousness of the latter and saving it from the 
unreality, for purpose of the dialogue, of the former. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON HOMER 

Pour mieux connnitre Homire, Par Michel Br£al. (Paris : 

Hachette, 3 f. 50 .) 

Cicero tells us that there is no hypothesis so baseless but 
that some philosopher has held and maintained it. 
Critics in different ages have put forward every con¬ 
ceivable theory about the genesis of the Iliad, from that 
of Voltaire, who believed that Homer might have actually 
had himself a part in the siege of Troy and might have 
been personally acquainted with Achilles, Diomede and 
Hector, to that of Max Muller, who thought that the 
kernel of the Iliad is the daily struggle between the 
darkness and the dawn. We have recently dealt with 
the work of Mr. Andrew Lang, who jousts against the 
theory that the poem is the work of five centuries. We 
have now to consider an elegantly written brochure on the 
same ever-fascinating subject by a continental scholar, 
who brings to his work the characteristic finish of style 
which marks the French savant. 

M. Brdal distinguishes between the Homer who amuses 
his readers—for the idea that he had only hearers not 
readers must be banished to the limbo of obsolete and 
outworn hypotheses—with horses that can speak and 
weep or Athena suddenly coming down the chimney or 
perching on a tree in the form of a bird, and the Homer 
who depicts the diplomacy of Odysseus and is capable of 
the sublime pathos of the scene wherein Priam pleads for 
the body of his son. But the whole poem, in spite of 
marked contrasts in handling and method, belongs to a 
period when the world has outlived its childhood, and 
when its civilisation is no longer in embryo. We must 
not suppose that things not mentioned in the epopee did 
not exist at the time of its composition. Shakespeare 
does not mention tobacco, with the use of which he must 
have been familiar. He may have deemed it inartistic; 
and this may have been the reason why the epopee does 
not mention writing—though fifteen centuries before 
Christ there were two separate scripts in Crete—nor 
statues, nor pictures, nor any circulating medium. A 
cauldron in good condition is worth an ox, a brazen 
tripod is value for twelve oxen, a good suit of armour for 
nine, and a female slave with the usual accomplishments 
for four. 

M. Brfal believes in rhapsodes who archaised. They got 
their ideas of warriors in chariots from Egypt and Assyria, 
and ascribed to their heroes that method of fighting, 
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though it harmonises ill with that fleetness of foot which 
is the salient characteristic of the mightiest of the epical 
warriors, Achilles. Homer would not so carefully have 
described the armour of his heroes were he not conscious 
that he was dealing with antique lore to which his readers 
were strangers. The traditional epithets, like “solid- 
hoofed” horses, “ fishteeming,” or “ unvintageable ” 
sea, “ perfect ” knight, are all “ sediment d6pos6 par un 
long pass6 d’essaies po^tiques ”—so traditional that even 
Aegisthus is called “a parfait knight” (hpvpuy). So in 
our ballad poetry every lady is fair, every knight is gentle, 
and England is merrie even when she is in the throes of 
defeat. M. Br£al, thus, refuses his assent to those who 
ascribe the Iliad to the Mycaenean age, but denies that the 
poem is the work of a single age, as Mr. Lang believes. 
The poems have grown like a mediaeval cathedral, and 
its heroes have developed from outstanding duellists,semi¬ 
divine paladins, who decide the battle by their individual 
prowess, gazed at in awe by the incapable herd of common 
soldiers (XaoO, into generals who marshal the rank and 
file and carry out a preconceived plan of campaign. He 
assigns ior the period of its growth about one hundred 
and fifty years from about 700 to 550 before Christ. 

If it be asked how it was that the Iliad and Odyssey 
had no successors worthy of the name, the answer is to be 
found in the history of Asia Minor, which in the sixth 
century before Christ became little better than a Persian 
satrapy. When she recovered her personality, times were 
changed. A broken tradition does not revive. In the 
meantime the genius of continental Greece had grown to 
maturity. Continental Greece was now the heir of Asia 
Minor. It is remarkable that among “ les inconsequences 
et les contradictions” which are detected by M. Br6al in 
the gradual development of the poem, and which betray 
the latest hands, are the most exquisite scenes in the Iliad 
and those which have been most admired in all ages— 
Helen on the walls of Troy, the embassy to Achilles, the 
parting scene between Hector and Andromache, the 
apurrt'uu of the different chieftains, the exquisite dirges 
of Hecuba, Andromache, and Helen over the dead Hector, 
and above all the scene in which Priam comes to beg 
Achilles for the corse of his son, which Gottfried Her¬ 
mann called the finest thing in the literature of any 
period or people. 

Such, then, is the contribution of M. Br&d “ to the 
better knowledge of Homer.” It is marked by very little 
technical knowledge of the subject, and lacks both the 
learning and the definiteness of aim which mark the work 
of Mr. Lang. More than half of the book consists of a 
Lexilogus, on the basis of the work of Buttmann, for whom 
M. Br6al claims a French origin as Boudemont. The 
Lexilogus does not seem to us to be of much value. He 
does not seem to be in the van of Homeric criticism. If 
he| were, he would not have written •mdt]piov ispoityros 
instead of the now generally received reading, im^ploo 
Kpvitvrbt, failing to see that oupvoits is an impossible 
epithet for miXtyos. He translates vvyrhs apo\y<p “ an 
fort de la nuit ”—literally “ 4 la traite de la nuit ”—a 
metaphor taken from cattle and their milking-time, like 
fiov\vrit, “ the evening ” : 

What time the labour’d ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow comes. 

He takes iauv in the phrase ianjpes (he writes borijpu, 
which would not scan), Hwv from ivs, accounting for the 
fem. termination, which he calls an aeolic form, by the 
suggestion that it is a religious phrase, “ locution sacree." 
’h ploy could hardly be a form of $p<»«w. He thinks 
pipo-Ktt refers to the “ human face divine,” pip- being con¬ 
nected with Pptrris, and the latter part of the word coming 
from the root found in Z-popai. He rejects the view that 
ttpiriKtpavvbt is a metathetic form of rptiriyipawos (qui 
fiiltnen torquit) which could not Come into a hexameter 
verse; and says that “delighting in thunder” is quite 
conformable to Homeric my thology. But the word could 
obly mean “ delighting (giving delight to) the thunder,’* 


not *' delighting in thunder.” The metathesis is like that 
of tarpessita for Irapezita (rpmrtZintt) in Plautus. Homer 
often thus treats words do not come into the hexameter. 
In rqXvymt M. Breal finds the meaning “ latest born ” ; 
but are the youngest children necessarily the most tenderly 
loved ? Virgil apparently so understood the word, in the 
line 

Care puer, mea sola et sera voluptas : 

but it is far more likely that the word means “ fine, braw, 
bouncing,” njXu- being connected with the root of fldXXw. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


THE ARMY 

A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. VV. Fortescue. 

Vol. iv. (Macmillan, 42s. net.) 

Most historians have an unduly large share of original 
sin, for, though they may, if they will, copy the methods 
of the great, they generally follow some false god of 
their own. Military history in particular has always 
been a pitfall, in spite of the fact that most people read, 
at any rate in their youth, some portion of Thucydides. 
The turn of the tide may be said to have begun in 
England when Hamley wrote his book to teach something 
of the philosophy of the business of war, and, after a long 
interval, with Captain Mahan. There had been before 
those days excellent departmental histories such as 
Napier’s, and since then works of great value like those 
by Colonel Clifford Walton and Mr. C. H. Firth, but it 
remained for a civilian—Mr. Fortescue—to write what 
has become a classic, and show the place which the army 
has occupied in regard to the nation since the days when 
the standing army first originated. Whether we belong 
to the Blue-water school, the Blue-funk school, or to any 
other school, the problem of the army has to be faced, and 
it is better to face it with a knowledge of the past. 
Burke’s dictum that “ history is a preceptor of prudence, 
not of principles,” is peculiarly applicable here, for in 
Mr. Fortescue’s work we may at any rate learn prudence, 
even if we do not find a solution to the army questions of 
to-day. If the story which he unfolds were known to all, 
we might indeed learn from it “ to look with remorse 
upon the past, and to the future with assured hope of 
better things.” 

The present volume, published in two parts with 
the useful maps in a separate cover, covers the period 
1789-1801. It is a period for which there is a vast 
amount of material, and during which the army Was set to 
do a vast amount of work. There were, for instance, the 
many and complicated operations in the Netherlands, as 
well as operations in Cape Colony, the West and East 
Indies, Ireland, Egypt, the Mediterranean, Southern tndia, 
Holland, and in fact almost every quarter of the globe. 
Wellington’s European operations were yet to come, but 
there were several illustrious men such as Abercromby 
and Moore in the army at home as well as the giants in 
the navy. Unhappily, there was no Minister during that 
period able to conduct a war. Pitt was a Minister Of 
peace, and there were two important matters of whith 
he had no knowledge, namely, war and the world. Tb 
supplement these defects there appeared Henry Dundas, 
who was, as Mr. Fortescue says, so ignorant of war that 
he was not aware of his ignorance. Dundas became in 
1794 the first Secretary of State for War, “ the very worst 
man that could possibly have been chosen to found the 
traditions of such an office. His methods have found 
faithful imitation by all too many of his successors.” 
With a man of this nature to conduct affairs it is no 
wonder that this volume affords melancholy reading: its 
effect may be all the better for that reason, because Mr. 
Fortescue’s aim has been throughout to endeavour to 
formulate our military experience of the past in all its 
branches, so as to give warning against repetition of old 
mistakes in the future. But the failure of our military 
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operations was not wholly due to Dundas, for there were 
two other civilians at the War Office, the Secretary of 
State at War and the Under Secretary. They were, it is 
said: 

nominally working together to promote a common military policy, 
yet each at the same time contending for particular attention to some 
extraneous operation which exclusively interested himself. Practi¬ 
cally, therefore, there were three Ministers of War, instead of one, 
and there would have been a fourth but for Grenville's firm refusal 
to be saddled with the military direction of the Royalists in France, 
which Dundas endeavoured by stealth to foist upon him. 

Nothing has been said so far of the histories contained 
in this work of the several campaigns. It is really super¬ 
fluous to say anything, since the skill and style with which 
Mr. Fortescue describes this important branch of the 
subject are well known. Incidentally, we can trace in this 
volume the gradual improvement in the efficiency of the 
army, and especially of the officers, largely due to the good 
administrative work done by the Duke of York while he was 
Commander-in-Chief. And what an extraordinary army 
it was 1 There was the regular army, varying in strength 
during the period under review from 100,000 to 140,000, 
there were all kinds of foreign levies and regiments, the 
militia, and an infinity of volunteer corps of all arms. Of 
the last-named class of troops we should have liked a 
fuller account because so little is known about them, 
chiefly on account of the haste with which they were 
raised and of the consequent lack of official records on the 
subject. They flourished under various names and condi¬ 
tions, and 

the rapidity with which these Volunteers were raised would be 
flattering to the national vanity were it not susceptible of a common¬ 
place explanation. By a certain clause in the Act Volunteers were 
exempted from service in the Militia, upon producing a certificate 
that they had attended exercise punctually during six weeks 
previously to the hearing of appeals against the Militia list. This 
dissociation of the Volunteers from the Militia was a great and disas¬ 
trous blunder, which has never yet been thoroughly repaired. 

There were also the Fencibles to compete with the regular 
army as well as with the militia and volunteers, so that 
the task of writing this history becomes all the more 
difficult. The short and clear exposition, however, which 
we get of this confused state of affairs is particularly 
valuable at a time when the Territorial Army is once 
again in the melting-pot. 

Lord Acton, in his inaugural lecture on the study of 
history, said that the strongest and most impres¬ 
sive characters, like Macaulay, Thiers, Mommsen, and 
Treitschke, project their own broad shadow upon their 
pages : he added that it was a practice proper to great men, 
“ and a great man may be worth several immaculate histo¬ 
rians.” Mr. Fortescue certainly projects his own shadow 
very often, and we are glad of it, because he has so much 
knowledge with which to back his opinions, and he shows 
himself so capable of taking a broad view, that we always 
feel the shadow to be cast in the right place. His com¬ 
ments are as opportune as his appearance. That there 
should be good historians at the present time is well, but 
it is still more comforting to think that a first-rate his¬ 
torian of the army should be at hand to show the lessons 
and application of history at a time when the army is 
once more receiving the attention which is only its due. 


AMERICANS IN PROCESSION 

American Literary Masters. By Leon H. Vincent. (Constable, 
8s. 6d. net.) 

It would be a little ungracious—"too bad” as the 
Americans themselves are fond of saying—to lay any 
but the lightest of stresses upon our feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment over this in many ways good and useful little book. 
Perhaps the secret of the feeling lies in that unconsidered 
“ little.” The volume runs to some five hundred pages, 
yet after turning the last of them we are left with an im¬ 
pression of slightness, and, though it is lreely admitted 


that the large number of poets and prose writers con¬ 
sidered (nineteen in all) precludes a very full treatment 
of any of them, many of these studies fall something 
short, as it seems to us, of their possible radius of illumina¬ 
tion and suggestiveness. It may be that Mr. Vincent’s 
method of treatment has something to do with it. 
Following the plan pursued by Emile Faguet in his 
“ Dix-Septteme Steele,” he has subdivided his studies into 
short sections, a method which imposes a severe test upon 
an author, tying him down as it does to a somewhat mono¬ 
tonous regime. Thus, to take Oliver Wendell Holmes for 
example, we get I. His Life, p. 337; II. The Man, 341; 
III. The Writer, 344; IV. The Autocrat and its Com¬ 
panions, etc., 345; V. The Poet, 349: IV. Fiction and 
Biography, 352. From a certain point of view this might 
seem to be quite exhaustive, and indeed, if this book is 
intended for those whose study in American Literature 
has been but little, we have not a word to say against it. 
All who seek a convenient synopsis of American literary 
achievement during the nineteenth century (by the way, 
no one is mentioned whose reputation does not partially 
rest upon some notable book published before i860) cer¬ 
tainly owe their thanks to Mr. Vincent. We all fancy we 
know something of Prescott, Motley, Thoreau, Lowell, 
Whittier, and Walt Whitman—to say nothingof Wash¬ 
ington Irving, Longfellow, Fenimore Cooper, Emerson, 
Poe, and Hawthorne; yet to buttonhole, say, an average 
Literary Society with a viva voce upon the works and days 
of almost any of these writers would be to raise many a 
blush of ignorance. And if it came to Bryant or Park- 
man ! But with this book in hand any one may acquire 
a sound working knowledge of all their works and nearly 
all their days, besides picking up as much wayside in¬ 
formation as he pleases. He may note that Hawthorne 
wrote many of his early tales in the room (overlooking 
the battlefield) at Concord in which Emerson had written 
his essay on Nature six years before; that Longfellow 
once described Hawthorne as "a strange owl, a very 
peculiar individual with a dash of originality about him 
very pleasant to behold ”; that Prescott, blind of one eye 
from boyhood through an accident which seriously affected 
the other, lived to be proud of having confuted Johnson’s 
dictum that no one could write history unless he had good 
eyes; that Emerson after an unfortunate trip to the 
Highlands thought that “ the scenery of a shower bath 
must always be much the same.” Or he may tabulate, 
compare, and make lists of dates with the least possible 
trouble. All the lives are well sketched, the personal 
characteristics fairly and impartially represented, the 
scope and intention of each man’s work clearly defined. 
But the essays in criticism, adequate though they are, 
will scarcely do all that the best critical work should to 
stimulate the reader’s own critical faculty or to leave him 
impatient to read and judge for himself. Success in 
begetting that kind of impatience should, we think, be an 
aim of all criticism, it is the very touchstone of compressed 
criticism. It is conspicuously attained, to illustrate our 
meaning, in Mr. Saintsbury’s wonderful “Handbook of 
English Literature,” a book which, we should guess, has 
sent more students of English to the pages of authors 
previously unknown to them than any other half-dozen 
similar compilations. That is because Mr. Saintsbury’s 
critical trunks are invariably packed to the brim with 
knowledge: indeed you will generally find every little 
interstice stuffed with parenthetic addenda I In unpacking 
Mr. Vincent on the contrary we sometimes light upon 
valuable space filled, as it were, with crumpled newspaper, 
which may or may not conceal something worth having. 
Take these passages for instance from the commentary on 
Fenimore Cooper’s European Romances: 

That the story [The Bravo] contains anachronisms admits of no 
doubt. It may be that the arraignment of the oligarchy is too 
unrelieved. On the other hand the virtues of the narrative are 
many. 

That one does not sit down to a table spread with an intellectual 
feast like that served in the Monastery or The Abbot, is no reason for 
disdaining the fare served in The Heidenmauer. 
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Or again: 

None of. these three romances '[The Bravo, The Heidenmauer, 
and The Headsman] is, strictly speaking, a novel of purpose, and 
(sic) the least attractive deserves friendlier critical treatment than is 
commonly accorded to it. 

Sentences such as these in short essays where there is 
so much to be said contribute, no doubt, to a certain 
sense of prevalent colourlessness as the procession of 
authors passes by. There are but few quotations. Each 
“ master ” carries a list of all the books he ever wrote, but 
he is not often allowed to open one of his own books 
himself, unless, indeed, he is a poet, and even then 
Mr. Vincent sometimes proves a little wilful in the selection 
of passages. On the whole he is least happy with the 
poets. Of Longfellow’s “ ethical lesson ” he says: “ There 
is no need of impatience. Longfellow does not invariably 
preach. Besides all tastes must be taken into account. 
Many prefer the ethical lesson, unmistakably put.” (The 
italics are ours. Many prefer the worst written hvmns in 
the hymn-book to Shakespeare’s sonnets.) On the other 
hand, the historians are invariably well treated, the 
essays on Prescott and Bancroft in particular forming 
capital little introductions to American and Spanish- 
American history. 


PLUCKING THE GOOSE 

Principles and Methods of Taxation. By G. Armitage-Smith, 
M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck College. (Murray, 4s.) 

Mr. Armitage-Smith has produced an admirable book 
upon a difficult and admittedly unattractive subject. His 
conclusions are plainly attained and incisively stated, and 
he is to be congratulated upon the moment of publication, 
which is peculiarly opportune. Within the past few weeks 
a political party confessedly pledged to Socialism of the 
crudest sort has taken definite shape among us as a force 
which, for a time at least, will exercise its influence upon 
Imperial taxation ; and in the early part of 1907, 
municipal elections will take place, in which, for the 
first time, we may expect to see a real trial of strength 
between combatants where warfare is determined solely 
by the question of public expenditure in local affairs. 

In Colbert’s view the art and science of taxation con¬ 
sisted in “ so plucking the goose as to obtain the greatest 
amount of feathers with the least possible squealing,” 
but, as we are reminded throughout Mr. Armttage- 
Smith’s book, it behoves the student of taxation to 
fasten his gaze primarily and constantly upon expenditure 
—and here his test must surely be efficiency. 

Such service as the State can supply more efficiently than 
the individual is all that the State should undertake, since 
“ the invigorating stimulus of competition and personal 
interest is essential for progress ” : but we must, in deciding 
upon any extension of the functions of Government, also 
balance the increased efficiency against the effect of in¬ 
creased taxation upon the community, for over-taxation 
must Inevitably sap the economic forces of the nation. Our 
Socialist friend will, we fear, ignore the one, the munici¬ 
palising enthusiast will dismiss the other of these con¬ 
siderations, each of them inseparable from the true study 
of the science of Government, whose main duty is to find 
revenue whether for defence, for education or for socid 
reform. 

Great Britain to-day needs for national purposes some 
•one hundred and forty millions per annum, to meet which 
•our Government provides a revenue 84 per cent, of which 
is raised by taxation. Side by side with this Imperial 
charge our local rates are being annually absorbed at 
a slightly lower figure—one hundred and thirty millions. 
How these huge sums are raised and the effect of 
the means employed for raising them, are questions 
which are fully answered in Mr. Smith’s treatise. It is, 
however, interesting to observe that in his view fairness 


to all classes is the main characteristic of our present 
system of raising revenue. We have the principle of 
graduation at work in death duties and income tax—to 
the latter the contribution of the spending classes is large— 
while the existence of indirect taxes—imposed for revenue 
—allows of recourse being had to the poorer classes, who 
would otherwise contribute little or nothing. 

Fresh sources of taxation are, of course, the daily search 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer, and if the need for them 
be not of immediate urgency the revelation of them would 
be regarded as a pleasant discovery, save by the newly 
taxed ; but to those who are full of expedients for taxing 
the obnoxious rich, Mr. Smith has some pregnant advice. 
He reminds them that wealth is being constantly con-umed 
and recreated, and that by an excessive burden of taxa¬ 
tion we “impair the motives for its reproduction," we 
“check production and entail widespread poverty ” 

The author has small mercy for the Fiscal Reformer 
who proclaims his ability to procure revenue and provide 
protection for industry by a single system. ‘ The two 
aims,” we read, “ are incompatible: in so far as a tax pro-, 
tects it yields no revenue, and in so far as it yields revenue 
it does not protect the industry.” 

So long as societies and conditions are liable to change, 
neither absolute equity nor perfect economic working can 
be assured, and for the present we can perhaps put the 
matter no better than Colbert—but it is as well to keep 
our ears open for the squeal or the growl which we can 
always faintly hear and to endeavour in the days of peace 
not to multiply our claims for feathers. 

An interesting contribution to the history of British 
taxation was made by Lord St. Aldwyn when, in a Budget 
speech some ten years ago, he drew attention to the ten¬ 
dency exhibited by the classes in power to shift the bur¬ 
den of taxation from their own to other shoulders. The 
contrast between 1841 and 1895 is most instructive in 
this respect. The Government of this country in the 
former year was oligarchical in fact, and out of every 
sovereign then raised by taxaiion nearly fit teen shillings 
was paid by the consuming classes and little more than 
five shillings was contributed by the propertied classes. 
To-day the burden is borne in almost equal proportions— 
a change undoubtedly effected by the translerence of 
political power to the working, wage-earning section of the 
community. 

Incidentally we should mention that the historical 
survey of British taxation contained in Mr. Armitage 
Smith’s treatise is excellent, and we heartily commend 
this part of it, and indeed the whole book, to every man 
who desires to obtain an intelligent view of a question 
that concerns most closely the well-being of a progres¬ 
sive and a thriving community. 

Ordered opinion upon a subject so important is a valu¬ 
able possession, the power to assert, it an incalculable 
influence for good ; and this modest volume of less than 
two hundred pages will, we are convinced, enable every 
reader to command the one and stimulate him to exercise 
the other. 


FOR HEARTH AND HOME 

The Family. By Helen Bosanquet. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d, net.) 

Mrs. Bosanquet’s book may be described as a garden 
without a gateway. There is no index of any sort; and 
the Table of Contents gives no detailed analysis of what 
is within, but only the bare headings of the two parts and 
the fifteen chapters. The one entry is to climb through 
the fence; but this once done our pains are rewarded. 
For the great thesis we find upheld is the p.rmanent im¬ 
portance of the family for sane human life. No douot this 
brings the author into immediate conflict with the bulk 
of the socialist school, who, backed by rather belated 
anthropology, attribute to the family a very low ancestry* 
allow it only a transitory importance, and await its disso- 
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lution as a consequence of our industrial transformation. 
It is indeed a characteristic of socialists to reap for their 
profit the harvest of wild oats sown by sciences in their 
unregenerate days ; and just as Ricardo and Mill, to the 
embarrassment of their economic successors, have pro¬ 
vided grist for the socialist mill, so Bachofen, Herbert 
Spencer and Morgan have been equally beneficent pur¬ 
veyors. They taught the nightmare doctrine that mankind 
all passed through a stage of primitive bestial promiscuity, 
out of which the fam ly somehow evolved, leaving as sur¬ 
vivals of the former condition the worst customs of the 
most degraded savages of modern times. Then the family, 
having become an economic necessity, was fortunately 
propped up through many ages by divers superstitions, 
notably the worship of ancestors, till the time has come 
when, its economic functions having b?en removed by the 
new methods of production, and its religious props re¬ 
moved by the dissipation ot superstition, its old form can 
be dissolved, and marriage can be transformed into the 
free union of two independent units stripped of economic 
or religious swaddling-clothes. 

This doctrine of the family is tripartite: it gives a 
theory of origins, it proclaims the supersession of the 
economic functions, and it eliminates the religious 
element. It is thus an anthropological, a sociological, a 
theological doctrine ; and our current socialist literature 
is full of it. Mrs. Bosanquet, in all but the last point, 
has shaken herself free from its domination. She wisely 
follows on the anthropological question of origins Dr. G. 
E. Howard's work on " Matrimonial Institutions," Dr. E. 
Westermarck's “ History of Human Marriage,” and Pro¬ 
fessor Ernst Grosse's “ Die Formen der Familie." Under 
such guidance she reduces the "matriarchal” myth to 
its proper dimensions, and reaches securely the following 
conclusion: 

One of the earliest ways which man devised of expressing his 
superior wealth or strength was to appropriate, by means of purchase 
or conquest, more wives than his neighbours. But throughout all 
changes one husband and one wife has been the constant type, all 
other forms mere aberrations . . , throughout all changes, again, 
the characteristic feature has persisted that father, mother and chil¬ 
dren have formed one group, of which the father has been the head 
in the sense not only of being the master, but also of being responsible 
for its protection and maintenance. 1\ 39. 

Here, as elsewhere, Mrs. Bosanquet shows she under¬ 
stands how the great function of the historian is to st pa- 
rate constants from variables. No wonder, then, she is 
in no way mis'ed by the " economic interpretation of his¬ 
tory," which makes man’s whole course, social and moral, 
through the centuries, depend on his material conditions: 
man ist was er isst —man is what he eats. It is charm¬ 
ingly simple, only it suffers from a defect once claimed as a 
merit of political economy, " it is independent of facts.” 
And thus, as facts occupy the bench in our Court of In¬ 
tellectual Appeal, the theory must be dismissed with costs, 
and we must accept our author's tamer though truer con¬ 
clusion : 

We find that the family in its ultimate form persists through all 
economic conditions without exception. So far, therefore, there is 
no justification for the view that, being dependent upon certain 
economic conditions, it will disappear if those particular conditions 
disappear. ... It would seem to lie quite as descriptive of the facts 
to say that the family, by the form it takes, creates its own economic 
conditions, as that its form depends upon economic couditions. P. 67. 

Exactly. Mrs. Bosanquet sees the habitual inter¬ 
weaving of cause and effect, the complications of real life, 
and the folly of extremists. Take for example her 
interesting juxtaposition (in ch. vi.) of an extract from 
Adam Smith on iarge estates with another just a century 
later from Froude’s ‘ U=es of a Landed Gentry," and her 
impartial comments on their contradictory judgments; or, 
again, her temperate ctiticisms on the" pseudo-domestic” 
school that would 1 educe the rote of woman to that of an 
efficient but unintellectual cook-housekeeper (ch. xii.). 
Our good “ suffragettes ” are a natural and pardonable 
reaction against such a school. 


Nevertheless, there is a great gap in this volume. 
Mrs. Bosanquet gives us a rich collection of truths; but 
they are not the whole truth; and without the whole 
truth the whole picture of the family becomes distorted. 
For the term Christian Family is not to be found in these 
pages; the revolution in the world caused by its introduction 
is wholly ignored ; there is no attempt to describe its pre¬ 
cepts, though at least a quarter of the actual human race 
is subjected to them ; there is no attempt to describe the 
effects of abandoning them, though so grave an issue is 
involved ; and if the effect of religion on the family is not 
altogether pas-ed by, it is confined to ancestor-worship in 
the patriarchal family, as though religion were a thing of 
the past. These are amazirg omissions; and amazing 
that, having got so far as to a-k pertinently (p. 25) what 
will happen in Japan, now that ancestor worship is 
imperilled, she never pauses to ask what did happen when, 
in the old Greek and old Roman world, the old beliefs 
passed away that had kept the family sacred. Or has she 
torgotten so signal a lapse of family life, the all-pervading 
immorality, the dismal decline of population, and then the 
restoration by the austere doctrines and practices of the 
Christian family ? In a word, the whole of classical 
antiquity, the Greece of Plato and of Polybius, the Rome 
of Cicero and of J uvenal, and the centuries of Christianity, 
are all boycotted in this bjok, and virtually boycotted are 
the modern analogues of antiquity. In their place we 
have a fancy portrait of “ the typical modern family." for 
which the fruits of eighteen centuries of Christianity are 
appropriated, though their root is cut away, while the 
tj pical fruits of modern life are repudiated, namely the 
love of luxury, the triumph of individualism, the passion 
for independence described so graphically from life in 
Mrs. Van Vorst’s “ The Woman Who Toils.” They are 
the American version of the French and English “ gospel 
of comfort,” and the common fruit is the sterile family, the 
antecedent of race-;uicide—witness the tell-tale statistics 
alike of Massachusetts, of central France and of the West 
Riding. We may admire the bushido of th&Japanese : we 
cannot attain to it without centuries of self-subordination 
in ancestor-worshipping families. We may admire thespirit 
of the Christian family: we cannot attain to it without 
years of submission to Christian teaching. Or is the 
typical factory girl described by Mrs. Van Vorst as 
"living . . . not to save but to give herself pleasure; not 
to spare others but to exercise her will in spite of them ” 
—is she to be changed into a good wife and mother by 
mere phrases such as “ higher influences,” " true spiritual 
forces,” or even Dr. Howard’s "higher altruism” his 
proffered cure for the American divorce plague ? If we 
want back a solid family life, we must pay the price. We 
must replace religion as an integral part of the family, or 
the latter will be maimed and imperfect; we must return 
to the integral family of historical mankind. 

If indeed the gap in Mrs. Bosanquet’s presentment of 
the family be once filled up, then the rest will be seen 
in right focus, and we can profit by her emphasis on the 
family as the principal motive for work : 

. . . the majority of mankind are saved from mental and physical 
stagnation by the claims of their children . . . "They must binder 
your work very much," I said the other day to a mother busy about 
the kitchen with a two-year-old clinging to her skirt. " I'd never 
get through my work without them,” was the instant rejoinder. 
1'p, 312, 313. 

And let us apply, not to “ the modern family” but to 
the integral family, whether ancient or modern. 
Mis. Bosanquet’s inspiring words: 


It is the great storehouse in which the hardly earned treasures of 
the past, the inheritance of spirit and character from our ancestors, 
are guarded and preserved for our descendants. And it is the great 
discipline through which each generation learns anew the lesson of 
citizenship that no man can live for himself alone. P. 342. 

C. S. Devas. 
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how two manly bovs grew up to be Englishmen of the best public school and 
university type which does not deserve one or both of these adjectives.” 

Week’s Survey. 

THREE LITTLE GARDENERS; 

By L. Agnes Talbot. 2s. 6d. net. 

"An exceedingly pretty little book upon gardening for young children.”— Guardian 


HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES. 

14 vols. Each volume with Frontispiece, ( loth, gilt top, is. 6d. net; Lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. Also bound in 7 volumes, half calf, gilt top, £2 io«. net. 
“ A daintier edition of the New England romance writer it would be difficult to hope for."— Pall Mall Gazette. 


BROWN, LANGHAM S’ CO., LTD., 78 New Bond Street, W. 


Elliot Stock’s New Books 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed and appropriately bound, and ful’y illustrated, price ios. net. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF "THE HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 

HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND COUNTY 

of WEXFORD. From the Earliest Times to the Rebellion of 1798. With a Chapter on the 
Village of Taghmon. Being the fifth instalment of the History of County Wexford, now 
in progress. Compiled from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and many hitherto Un¬ 
published Documents. Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, late of Pole Hore, 
County Wexford ; Member ot the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, etc. 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE LAW CONCERNING NAMES AND 

CHANGES OF NAME. By A. C. FOX-DAVIES, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
and P. W. P. CARLYON-BR 1 TIEN, F.S.A. 

In foolscap 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, with special design, price 3*. 6d. 

L’ENTENTE CORDIALE AUTOGRAPH 

ALBUM. Complied by ELLA OSWALD. In these days, when a spirit of friendliness 
prevails between the two nations whose.shores arc divided but by a narrow strip of sea, 
the compiler of this little book has thought it a fitting opportunity to bring together, side 
by side, a number of brief passages from the leading authors of both nations, that shall be 
descriptive of human life and character. 

new novels. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 

HOLM WOOD PRIDE. Who Had the Best of It ? 

By ADA HEATH. 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s. 

MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale of Our Own Times- 

By E. G. STEVENSON*. 

" My Neighbour ” is a tale of our own t'mes, is not a sensational novel ! It is, as its title 
implies, a " Tale ” of human interest, setting forth the real soirows and joys of real people, wh se 
doings and feelings are of interest. 

SECO^nD^DT^lOlN. In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 

HASTY FRUIT. By Helen Wallace, Author of 

" The Greatest of These,” " Lotus or Laurel ? " etc. 

" An unusually good book, carefully and restrainedly written.’*—G uardian. 

" A tale of merit, with fine character, and good but not insistent moral tone.*'-- Times. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, f i!t lettered, 5s. 

AMOR VERITATIS: or Love of the Truth. 

f The Baronet's Storv. By M. PENNELL. 

’ Toe author has gained two elements of imerrst for the look: a pleating love*r* manre 
and an ‘exposure’ of Romish methods and purposes. '— Dundee Advertiser. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 1907 ED ITION. 

ALL NEW HONOURS AND PARLIA¬ 
MENTARY CHANGES INCLUDED. 

OLDEST PEERAGE VOLUME EXTANT. 

PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 

A very mine of information (including 
Addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, 
and the Members of the Collateral Branches 
of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy 
Councillors, Knights and Companions of the 
various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of Address, etc. etc. 

DEBRETT’S 

PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 
BARONETAGE (with Index), 

KNIGHTAGE ,„ d 

COMPANIONAGE 

Illustrated. Accurate and Up-to-3>ate. 

Jilso an Jippendix of Royal Warrant Holders . 

2-)00 pages, cloth gilt (Royal Edition) 31s. 6d. net; or in two 
vols., 16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 
Edition, half-weight and thickness of Royal Edition), 50s. net. 

LONDON: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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From Mr. GEORGE ALLEN S LIST 

JUST OUT. 

THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK OF 
FREDERIC LEIGHTON 

By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 

With 154 Reproductions from Drawings and Paintings by LORD 
LEIGHTON. Including 18 in Colour and 18 in Photogravure. 

Two vols., 750 pp., royal 8vo., cloth, gilt top. £2 2a. net. 

This important Biography includes the Diaries and Letters written 
by Leighton, covering a period of fifty years. Among other letters are 
several from GEORGE ELIOT, RUSKIX, Mr. and Mrs. BROWN¬ 
ING, HENRY GREV1LLE, Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE, RICHARD 
DOYLE, GAMBIER PARRY, ROBERT FLEUllY, EDWARD 
STEINLE, and others, many of whom (such as Sir If. B. RICH¬ 
MOND, BRITON RIVIERE, ALFRED EAST, WALTER 
CRANE, and Sir W. TH1SELTON DYER) hare also contributed 
their reminiscences of the great A rtisl specially for this work. 

SIR thomasTawrence’s 

LETTER-BAG 

Edited by G. SOMES LAYARD. 

With rsaollsotlons or the Artist by M/a a ELIZABETH CROFT, and 
lettsrs from REEL, WELLINGTON, SCOTT, COWRER, THOMAS CAMP¬ 
BELL, and othora. 

With aa Portraits and Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
820 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15 s. n:t. 


OLIVES 

THE REMINISCENCES OF A PRESIDENT 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS. 

With an Appreciation by FREDERICK WEDMORE and 20 Repro¬ 
ductions of Drawings by the Author, including 4 in Colour, and 2 
Portraits. 400 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15 s. net 

Books, Rtoturoo, Architecture, and Art Criticism arc the chief 
subjects dealt wft/i; but there are also personal reminiscences 
and charming anecdotes of leading men In the art erorld—Millais, 
Leighton, Watts, and Whistler. 


LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE 

Correspondence containing 1 Criticism on Literature, 
History and Theology. 

Edited, with Introduction, by ABBOT GASQUET, O. S.B., and 
Portrait. 464 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 15 s. net. 


G. F. WATTS. 

Reminiscences by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 

With s Full-page Illustrations jn Colour, 4 Photogravure Portraits, 
and 27 other Illustrations from hitherto unpublished Drawings, mostly 
by G. E. WATTS, and 3 Facsimiles of Handwriting. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Design on Cover by WATTS, 

21S.net. [Third Edition. 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

Pott 4 :o, half-cloth, gilt top, 3 s. 6d. net each. 

MY DOG 

With 6 full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. VERNON STOKES. 

OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 

Inoludlng “News of Spring,’’ “Field Flovrsrs," and 
" Chrysanthemums,’’ 

With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. S. ELGOOD. 

JOYZELLE : A Drama in Five Acts. 

Crown 8vo, half-cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 

OF 

I PROFESSOR MAX MULLER 

20 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. Natural Religion: the Gifford Lectures, 

1888. 5s. 

Vol. II. Physical Religion : the Gifford Lectures, 

1890. 5s. 

i Vol. III. Anthropological Religion: the Gifford 

! Lectures, 1891. 5s. 

Vol. IV. Theosophy; or, Psychological Religion: 

the Gifford Lectures, 1892. 5s. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 4 vols. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 5s. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 5s. 

Vol. VII. Essays on Language and Literature. 5s. 
Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and Folklore. 5s, 
j Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth of Religion, 

as illustrated by the Religions of India : the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 5s. 

Vol. X. Biographies of Words and the Home of 

the Aryas. 5s. 

Vols. XI., XII. The Science of Language: 

Founded on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 
1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Vol. XIII. India: What can it Teach Us? 5s. 

Vol. XIV. Introduction to the Science of Reli¬ 

gion. Four Lectures, 1870. 5s. 

Vol. XV. Ramakr/sh/ia : his Life and Sayings. 5s. 
Vol. XVI. Three Lectures on the Vedanta 

Philosophy, 1894. 5s. 

Vol. XVII. Last Essays. F'ir.-.t Series. Essays on 

Language, Folklore, etc. 5s. 

Vol. XVIII. Last Essays. Second Series. Essays 

on the Science of Religion. 5s. 

Vol. XIX. The Six Systems of Indian Philo¬ 

sophy. 7s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XX. The Silesian Horseherd (“ Das Pfer- 

deburla") : yuestions of the Hour Answered. 5s. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 

39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ETHICS AND ATONEMENT 

By W. F. LOFTHOUSE. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ A book that will count in all future study of the Atonement. To read it has been a 
delight.”—M ethodist Times. 

“The treatment is specially fresh and stimulating.”—G lasgow Herald. 

" Mr. Lolthouse treats his theme with the breadth and mastery of one who has read widely 
and thought deeply.”— Oxford Chronicle. 

METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Readers of the “ Academy ” are invited to send 
for a copy of the December “ Book-Buyer" 
before purchasing their Christmas gift-hooks. 
Post free on application. Address : “ A. B. B.” 
c/o T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Books for Presents. 

NEW VOLUME BY MRS. C. W. EARLE. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Small Demy 8vo, 7s. 6<f. net. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Suirey Garden,” 

THE BOOK OF GILLY: SRVKBS 

By EMILY LAWLESS, Hon. Litt.D. With Illustrations by L. Leslie 
Brooke, Pott 4U), gilt top, 6s. 6d. net. 

THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. 

By MARY J. H. SKRINE. With Illustrations by her Daughter, 
Margaret S. Skkine. Pott 4to, gilt top, 6s. net. 

THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 

By S. CL TALLENTYRE, Author of “The Life of Voltaire,” etc. 
With Portraits. Small demy 8vo, gS. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 
CA PITAL. By 

With 30 Illustrations and a Map Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*,* A new book on Eastern Bengal, especially interesting in view of the 
much-discussed “partition” and the formation of the new Province. 


THE GREAT DAYS 
OF VERSAILLES. 


8 TUDIK 8 PROM OOURT LIPS 
IN TNK LATER YEAR8 OP 
LOUIS XIV, 


By Q. F. BRADBY. 

With Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 108 6d. net. 

Tribone— “Crowded with interesting facts, and written with much 
vivacity and descriptive skill.” 


DIAUADH III. HI8LIPE AND CHARACTER REVIEWED IN 
KlUnMBU III! THE LIOHT OP RECENT RESEARCH. 
By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B , F.R.S. 

With a Portrait of Rtchard III. and a Map. Small demy 8vo, 108 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.— “ Sir Clements Markham’s brilliant and exhaustive 
vindication of the last of the Plantagenets.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. b S a Ue “ 8 

Author of ” Modern Germany : her Political and Economic Problems, her 
Ambitions, and the Causes ot her Success.” hmall demy 8vo, 108. 6d net. 

Scotsman.— " Has every claim to occupy a prominent place among 
English histories of Holland.” 

PROVINCIAL LETTERS HjEr 

By the Author of ” Pages from a Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, 68 net. 

CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 

By Mrs. HENRY OE LA PASTURE. 

New ana Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 

Translated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF 
MARTIN by-MiSS HULDA FRIEDERICHS 

• Large post 8vo, 78 6d. net. [ December 11 . 


SIR NIGEL 


Second 

/mpresslon. 


6s. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: *■ Its author has done nothing better or 
more stirring than this splendid narrative. . . . The book is not only the 
work of a brilliant romancer, but of a stout hearted patriot." 


In i vol. of 1464 pp,, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth ; or 328. net 
in half morocco. 

The Dictionary of 
National Biography 

Index and Epitome. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Athene DM.—*• We can conceive no volume of reference more indispens¬ 
able to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 

*„• Memara. SMITH, ELD f R & CO. will be Happy to mend an ILLUS - 
TRaTEO CA rALOGUE OT their HOOKS SUITA OLE FOR PRESENTS poet 
Tree on applloatlon, _ 

London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Pi^ace, S.W. 


j 
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NELSON’S 

NEWEST GIFT BOOKS 


Messrs Nelson’s Gift Books are the work of the BEST WRITERS 
OF THE DAY. They are beautifully produced and are illustrated 
by the LEADING ARTISTS. In nearly all their New Books the 
pictures are in COLOURS, which add to their attractiveness at 
no increase in cost. 


A CAPITAL GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 

HOW IT WORKS 

By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. Price 3 s. 6d. 

Just the book for boys, or for the boy who wants to know how it 
ii done, the boy who breaks open his toys to find out how they work, 
or the genius who cuts open the bellows to find out where the wind 
comes from. Here a boy will have a never-failing fund of interest, 
from the working of his watch to the principles of wireless telegraphy. 

a* a.. " 

THE DUFFER. By R. S. Warren-Bill. With Six 

Coloured Illustrations. 

THE DEFENCE OF THE ROCK. By Evelyn 

Evekett Grff.n. With Six Coloured Illustrations. 

A CAPTIVE OF THE CORSAIRS. By John 

Finkf.more. With Six Coloured Illustrations. 

FIRELOCK AND STEEL. By Harold Avery. With 

Six Coloured Illustrations. 

PLAY THE GAME* By Harold Avery. With Four 

Coloured Illustrations. 

A GIRL OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By Eliza Pollard. With Four Coloured Illus rations. 

A SEA QUEEN'S SAILING. By C. W. Wh .siler, 

Witlx Four Coloured Illustrations. 

At Sim, 6d. 

THE FEN ROBBERS. By Tom Bevan, With Two 

Coloured IlIu>trations. 

A HEROINE OF FRANCE. By Evelyn Everett- 

Green. With Two Coloured Illustrations. 

DONALD. By E. L. Haverfield. With Two Colo-red 

Illustrations. 

At 2 b. 

DORIS HAMLYN. By R. 0. Chester. With Two 

Coloured Illustrations. 

THE ROSKERRY TREASURE. By Mrs. Henry 

Clarke. With Two Coloured Illustrations. 

THE MAGIC BEADS. By Harold Avery, With 

Two Coloured Illustrations. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY FOR 1907. 

Colour d Hoards. 


NELSONS 

NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 

Large Type. India Paper. 1000 pages = \ inch. 

SHAKESPEARE 

Comphte in Six Beautiful Handy Volumes for he Po ket. 

IFor beauty and clearness of bold, readable type, neatness 
of binding, and handiness of size the NEW CENTURY 
SHAKESPEARE VOLUMES STAND UNRiVALLED. 

Cloth, 2s. Leather limp, 2s. 6d. Leather Boards, 3s. each vol. net. 
Complete coloured Prospectus post free on application. 

On sale at all Booksellers’ throughout the country. 


T- NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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SAYINGS OF CHILDREN—III 


There are certain ges- j 
tures we associate with 
the Opera and consider 
as absurdly untrue. Yet 
these attitudes, over 
emphasised as they are 
upon the stage, have 
their origin in reality. 
You may see them in 
the actions of children, 
slenderly indicated, but I 
recognisably there . 
Blynken, for instance, 1 
will speak to you with flying eyebrow, hands apart j 
and fingers spread, an epitome of explanatory verve. , 
Or, when he comes to the frightening part of his story, he | 
will crouch forward lowering his voice. A child will suppli¬ 
cate with hands held passionately together, never thinking j 
of the attitude it adopts. And it will shrink, seeking to 
hide its face against its shoulder, raised to hide its 
shame. 

These gestures of the stage and nursery, widely dis¬ 
similar though they be, have a common origin; just as 
the thick over-scented pot hyacinth is derived from the 
bluebell of the woods. It loses its beauty, somehow, on 
the way. 

One day Blynken awoke early and began asking ques¬ 
tions. “ We’ll talk when it’s eight o’clock,” said his 
mother. ” May I sing ? ” 

So he sings cheerfully on the adjoining pillow for a little, 
while he thinks his mother sleeps. But how can this be 
seeing that Blynken when in bed and awake rustles like a 
rat in a rick. ” I think I’ll get a pencil and paper and 
write a little,” he whispers as he climbs out of bed. Later 
in the day his mother finds this writing. It is on a half 
sheet and is headed Wisdom for Fools : 

(1) Never try to make a frog into a lioness. 

(2) Don’t fish for grouse. ! 

(3) Hunt the slug if you will, but don’t lose your cart¬ 
ridge. I 

And finally this arresting axiom innocently misspelt. 

(4) Photograph the devel, but don't often look at it. 

Blynken had been wide awake that morning. 

There is no context to children’s conversation. This 
explains at once the charm and the fatigue of their com¬ 
panionship. For fatiguing it is. The mere adult mind is 
whisked about as it migtit be a well-filled fir-cone among 
a company of irresponsible squirrels. 1 

“ You know Nanny has got an uncle who's a chimney¬ 
sweep.” 

“ What’s the San Graal ? ” j 

“But it’s a cup, isn’t it ? It always Lightens me, be- 
. cause I feel, somehow, it’s got something to do with the ! 
Holy Ghost.” 

But this is said at bedtime, when Blynken is very 
sensible of the black Night overhead. 

*• I don't like those statues.” He speaks of some 
marble busts. 

“ They can do you no harm.” 

“ I know. But if they were to fall down and break in 
two suddenly, wouldn’t something white fly out, shaped 
rather like a bird ? ” 

In the morning it is quite different. He pelts into the 
room, with shining morning face, his eyes dancing jigs at 
you. 

“ Mademoiselle asked us some sum. O, some big sum ; 
how much is thirty-four times sixty-two—you know the 
kind—and we asked the housemaid when Mademoiselle ' 
went out of the room to fetch something, and the house¬ 
maid told us, and we told her and so then, of course, 
there was a joyful revolution.” 

One day he went to tea at the Manse and thedninister 



“ The Diverting History of 
John Gilpin ” (Constable) 


asked him to say grace. “ Not now, if you don’t mind. 
I generally say it at the end.” 

“ Certainly, my dear, if you prefer it so.” 

“ Well, one must stand up for one’s religion, you 
know.” 

Patter-Foot, at three, began to watch things to some 
purpose. As the drops splashed large upon the surface of 
the water: “But look at the rain coming out of the 
Pond! ” 

And he has noticed certain similarities in design and 
effect among Nature’s handiwork. 

“Why are frogs toads?” he will ask thoughtfully, 
and “ Do you know what nettles are ? This’les ”—with a 
bow. 

Nod has discovered the hollowness of dreams. “ I 
dreamt Ellen was reading to me and I thought 
I was outside having a good time, but of course I wasn't. 
I was inside the book all the time, and going to be cooked 
with half my clothes on.” 

“ If anybody comes to the house, a carpenter. Moth’ or 
somebody, Nanny gives very up-right orders, you know.” 

“ Isn't it like grandmama to have these large, lovely 
passages in her house ? Not the crouched paths most 
people have in their home.” 

“ Do you think there are really thousands and millions 
and trillions of gods, only all really one large God ? Like 
as if we were lots of little white china people with a bit of 
God inside us, and all these little bits of God making 
really God ? ” 

“ I had such an unhappy dream last night, I dreamt 
jou loved another woman's baby, and better than all of 
us.” 
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But sometimes his dreams are radiant, he awakes with 
the joy of them in his voice. 

“ I thought we were all of us in the orchard you know, 
Moth’, and suddenly in the green meadows some shining 
soldiers came striding by. O! they looked so lovely 
with great wooden spears held against their chests. 

“ I began by chucking apples at them. After that we 
got friends, and they told us where they came from and 
I can remember it now- They said : ‘ We come from 
Little-Dark-Hole-Land, but the name of our regiment is 
Kingdom.’ ” 

Patter-Foot has provided a phrase for those who suffer 
the tedium of a social world. If detained in a room 
beyond his inclination he swings on a listless foot; and 
while the conversation goes on around him, says in a con¬ 
solatory undertone, “ That’s the door . . . isn’t it . . . 
that’s the door . . . .” 

Blynken one day helped his cousin to unpack her 
things. 

“ And here’s your brush and here’s your comb, and 
here’s your shoe-horn and here’s your button-hook 
and” . . . (coming upon the methylated spirits in metal 
flask) “ and here’s Mister God knows-who, with little 
head.” 

One night the children’s mother heard a voice from a 
pillow not far off. The voice seemed to grow out of the 
darkness, small yet perfect, an attenuated thread of 
sound. 

“ I see a wood with a green path in it.” 

“ What a nice thing to see.” 

“Yes. But horrid animals. It’s jungle.” His mother 
lies still, for a conversation from a cot in the middle of 
the night generally means something enjoyable; nurses, 
now, might hear gems, but they always say Ssshh. 

” Horrid animals . . . Owls galloping towards me, wfth 
little stings in them ... 

“ Wolves, coming like pug-dogs, at me . . . Foxes too.” 

A pause, and gentle breathing, so light that you may 
hardly hear it. Then the voice comes again. 



“Merrywink” (Hodder & Stoughton) 



Puck of Poor’s Hill (Macmillan 


“ How would a cow walk if it’s an iron leg ? . . . 

“ No, but how ? 

‘‘Now I see a house with wild animals running into it. 
God sent a great punishment on those animals. He never 
sent any little cubs to them at all. Then it rained and it 
rained and it rained, and never stopped off. And it only 
stopped off raining at forty years . . . Even God was 
soaking. 

‘‘ 0 ! now my dreams are nasty. They’ve got horrid 
faces. I don't like them. They keep looking at me. And 
shall I tell you how they make their mouths ? They 
make their mouths long and narrow. 

*• I've turned myself into a rattlesnake now.” 

“But I don’t like to have a rattlesnake in bed with me." 

“ Well, a kind lion then, and a tiger with your name 
on it. 

“ We’ll go along way, Mummie. I’ve got a lot of 
animals. Camels to carry, and an elephant, and a j’affe ; 
’cos he can do the high things. 

“ I’ve got a long rope now, and I’m going up to God. .. . 
I got my rope, and I went up, but I didn't go high 
enough and 1 only found a witch . . . 

*• She was horrid, but she couldn’t do nothing to me. 
Only a untrue God made her. She was only a toy.” 

His mother thinks he is sleeping now, for there is a 
long pause. But soon that voice is out upon the darkness 
again. 

“ I’m sitting beside an earthquake now, a terrible 
earthquake. 

“ Do you feel my knee here, Mummie ? Well, every¬ 
thing outside my knee is walls, tumbling walls . . . 

“ Now I’m going into the wood again and I'm sitting 
beside the water. And deep down, deep down so lovely 
you can’t think, I see a little—boat—made of—moss—.” 

The voice trails and ceases. His mother listens, but 
the silence is prolonged. There is nothing but the quiet 
breathing of a perfect repose. 

Pamela Tennant. 
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MENRt FORD 




A CHILDS PHILOSOPHY 

Mother, do you know 

I seem 

Living always in a 

dre.im ? 


Orange Fairy Book ” 
(Longmans) 

Do not wake before me, 


All the world is one 
big bed 

Where we sleep till we 
are dead. 

You and I and all the 

rest 

Sleep near those we 
love the best, 
mother: 


Merrily we trudge along 
Led by sweet, celestial Song. 
Clown and king must follow 
Over hill and hollow 
The flying wings of Song. 

Sages wherefor do ye bow — 

Ye to whom all things are known ? 
To what wisdom-circled brow ? 
Unto what age-builded throne ? 

Through the desert ways and wild 
We have sought a little Child, 

And with happy hearts adore. 

Sage and fool shall bow before 
The wisdom of a Child. 

Yokels, wherefor do ye kneel 
In the byre amid the kine ? 

Crave ye pledge of lambing-weal 
From some shepherd-lord divine ? 


Let us wake with one another. 

' Henry Newboet. 


STAR AND SONG 

Whither do ye ride, O Kings, 
Through the starry night and cold, 
Bearing gifts of precious things— 
Myrrh and frankincense and gold ? 

We have come from very far, 
Following a newborn Star. 

King and clown shall follow 

Over hill and hollow 

Through night the unknown Star. 

Shepherds, whither do ye fare, 
From the wattled folds of peace ? 
To what monarch do ye bear 
Gifts of flesh and milk and fleece ? 



“ Fairy Gold ” (Dent) 



qtlguerQlo folia in. loots tOiUv Pruvcesa l)in-ii<ant-uaa 


“ The Orange Fairy Book ” (Longmans) 

Naught we crave from gods above ; 

Only in the house of Love, 

We with happy hearts adore. 

Fool and sage shall bow before 
The birth of heavenly Love. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


THE MANGER 

To-morrow will be the Birthday 
Of Jesus the Undefiled, 

And the holiday and the mirth day 
Of many a happy child. 

For He comes, the heavenly Stranger 
To a world that is sin-bested 
And the children’s hearts are the manger 
Where the Saviour will lay His head. 

Dorothy Frances Gurney. 
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A DANCING SONG 

0 hide your passion from the moon, 

When young and slender she appears 
In shining gown and silver shoon . . . 

And, all her path with stars impearled, 

She dances round the datkened world. 

O hide your sorrows from the sun . . . 

The sun should never see your tears! 

Weep, if you will, when day is done . . . 

But laugh and sing and clap your hands 
While yet the sun in heaven stands. 

Olive Doi glas. 


THE DEFERRED HOPE 

Childhood and youth and prime are gone, and soon 
The chilly arms of age will hold me fast. 

At dawn grew mists were rising, and at noon 
The heavens with sombre clouds were overcast. 

I thought to see the Sun before he set, 

But dusk is deep’ning now, and still the sky 
Is hid; the leaden vapours linger yet. 

Oh ! let me see a star before I die! 

Frederick Brocgh. 



OTHER PEOPLES CHILDREN 

BY A SPINSTER 

As a spinster, I have confined my observations necessarily 
to the children of others; and, though I know that 
I have the sincere if silent pity of most of the mothers 
of my acquaintance, I humbly submit that my melancholy 
state has its compensations. I know that the mother (I 
allude of course to the right kind of mother) occupies a 
unique and ideal position in her children’s eyes. To them 


she is the owner of the most comfortable lap ir. Christen¬ 
dom ; she is “ she who understands,” or, at apy rate, tries 
to understand (an effort of intelligence deemed unneces¬ 
sary, by the way, by many of those “ grown ups” whose 
path of life brings them in contact with children); she 
whose conscientious wielding of the rod of justice is fol¬ 
lowed by speedy remorseful cuddlings; she who must be 
obeyed, but may also be wheedled; she who may be 
approached at all hours of her toilette, and whose jewel- 
case is open to little poking fingers that itch to " arrange 
it ” ; she whose “ No teasing, children ! ” brightens the lot 
of the persecuted youngest of the family, while her tender 
encouragement pilots the eldest through heavy years of 
leggy clumsiness, that bitter period during which the 
hands dangle, fiery in view, colossal in sire, at the ends of 



“The Japanese Fairy Book 1 ' (Constable) 


inadequate sleeves, and the feet, shamefully emerging 
in their massive ungainhness from the insufficient skirts 
and trousers which belong to the transitional stage, seem 
to have no allotted resting-place, but, while the hands 
move in restless frenzy from pocket to hip, twine in 
hepless contortion round the legs of chairs. Then it 
is that the prejudiced eye of the mother notes each re¬ 
deeming feature, perceives that the nose, though red, is 
shapely, and encourages the stumbling wanderer along 
the stony causeway of the “ teens.” All this is the 
mother to her own offspring, but to the children of others 
what is she ? Merely a “grown up,” a poor, helpless, 
unimaginative "grownup.” Frequently she belongs to 
another class as well, that of "visitor,” a race which 
comes and occupies the guest-chamber, thereby making it 
impossible for the happy impersonator of Robinson Crusoe 
to live in the spare-room wardrobe, or cruise with Friday 
on his raft (the spare-room bath). She may be his best 
friend’s mother ; but she belongs, for the moment, to a 
race accursed. It is for her delectation that the hair is 
placed in curlers o’ nights, and combed ruthlessly out 
again o’ mornings ; it is to please her eye that the lace is 
rasped with a rough towel, and the victim, encased in 
clean and prickly muslin, is ushered, shrinking, into the 
drawing-room after tea. It is to enchant her ear that the 
embryo musician, with fingers damp with nervousness, 
falters forth his or her new " piece ” upon the piano. 
This is what, save in a lew exceptional cases, the mother 
is to other people’s children, and here is where the spin¬ 
ster has her day. The spinster is still unclassified in the 
childish mind. "Grown-up” people are mothers and 
fathers: the spinster is neither; therefore she is not 
" grown up.” At the same time, her skirts are long, she 
I goes down to dinner, and (damning evidence !) she does not 
like to be clutched by the hair, especially il she wears a 
hair-net; therefore she is not a child. Herein lies the 
spinster’s chance; it rests with her whether she be ruth- 
I lessly relegated to the rank of old maid, or left to wander. 
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unlabelled, in and out of schoolroom and nursery as she 
chooses. If she be one of those whom the gods love, who 
indeed die y^ung. be they ninety or a hundred, she will 
soon break through the barriers of the child’s reserve and 
become the friend and playfellow of other people’s child¬ 
ren. Sharp-nosed and skinny of form though she be, if 
her heart be child-like she will be young and foolish once 
more—in the eyes of other people’s children ; and if she 
but own those sacred attributes of the confirmed spinster, 
a parrot and a cat, she will be doubly dear to their 
animal-loving souls. The great secret is to meet them 
on their own level. Do not bend down to them from the 
dizzy heights of—what ? Age? What true spinster 
would not give all her happiest years to be a child once 
more, with life before, instead of behind, her? Experi¬ 
ence, wisdom ? What are they compared to the lightning 
intuition and clear direct reasoning of the child ? Looks ? 
Well, there are plain children, but is there not an infinite 
number of plain spinsters ? And if you may not look 
down upon the child, by the same token you mu-t not 
look up to him. Do not sit and worship at his shrine as 
the aesthetic woman in Punch worships her blue china 
teapot; do not sing paeans (at least, not in his presence) 
to his spotless innocence, his unsullied purity. Itisvery 
beautiful and it i- there, but the child knows nothing 
about it and the attitude conveys little to him. Meet 
him on his own ground. It may, if he be an imaginative 
soul, be a battlefield or a jungle, in which case it is not 
impossible that you will have to impersonate a Krupp 
gun or an alligator (there are alligators in the child’s 
jungle, if not in Mr. Kipling’s); if he is of the matter-of- 
fact type you may merely have to bowl for him till you 
drop, or catch wriggling worms and impale them upon 
rusty hooks. 

“ When I was a child I thought as a child, I spake as a 


“ Savage Childhood ’’ (Black) 




'• Scotland's Story” (Jack) 


child, I understood as a child,” and to be the friend of 
children one must be a child once more ; for the man who 
who has “put away childish things” there is no hope. 
Having gained a place in their affections, it is difficult 
enough to keep it. One slip, one flirt of the cloven hoof 
of the “ grown up ” from beneath the pinafore and you 
lose a position only to be regained by toil and tribulation 
and much humbling of heart. For there is no scorn so 
cutting as the scorn of a child and no bairier so impene¬ 
trable as the barrier of his reserve. On this account the 
spinster olten finds herself confronted with difficult 
problems. It has been my melancholy lot to know, 
having been sworn to secrecy, that a dead mouse lay in 
state in the governess’s bed, just at a point where it 
would meet the soles of her feet when she retired to rest. 
I also had the misfortune to like the governess and feel 
profoundly sorry for her—I confess that my moral 
cowardice was greater than my feeling for the victim, 
who was eventually saved at the eleventh hour by an 
audible giggling behind her bedroom door. This is only 
one of the many dilemmas in which the child-loving 
spinster may find herself, for you must have the child’s 
whole confidence or none. Blood-curdling conspiracies 
will be unfolded to you which you cannot, in honour, 
divulge ; you may have to play traitor to your best 
Iriend, engaging her in sprightly conversation about 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, while a wet sponge 
hovers threateningly above her head, or be caught shame¬ 
lessly secreting sticky dainties about your person at 
dinner, for the benefit of the Noah’s Ark banquet up¬ 
stairs. They say the child is father to the man. If this 
be true, when some of my friends grow up, they will be 
of curiously mixed parentage I One boy of my acquaint¬ 
ance has been a woolly bear, a railway train and a blood¬ 
thirsty brigand in one short afternoon, while anothir 
imaginative gentleman was Milly, Queen of the Fairiis, 
and, though ostensibly living comfortably at home wnh 
his parents, was in reality (for the existence of his imagi¬ 
nation was far more vivid to him than his rational lift) 
sharing the Imperial Institute, South Kensington (and 
the fairy throne) with his sister, Queen Chilly. I admit 
that these titles sound like would-be-funny inventions, 
but they are not. They are the genuine products of an 
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imaginative child's brain. What suggested them I do I 
not know, but the game in question was played regularly 
from the age of seven until the boy went to a public school 
and came face to face with the “ realities”of life. Only 
once did it pall. His mother had been speaking before 
him of a poor artist of her acquaintance, and something 
she said caught the boy’s fancy. The crown of Fairyland 
began to press heavily upon the youthful brow, the Impe¬ 
rial Institute became gloomy in its lonely magnificence, 1 
and in five short minutes Queen Milly and Queen Chilly 
were metamorphosed into a couple of struggling art 
students, dragging out their poverty-stricken existence in 
a fireless attic. The change was effected by the pinning 
of the following notice on the door : 

PICTURES PAINTED HERE: 

HEAD AND BODY ONE POUND. 

HEAD, BODY AND LEGS TWO POUNDS. 

This hard life only lasted a few days, however, and 
before a week was out the two Queens had been 
triumphantly reinstated on their fairy throne. An in- 
genious subterfuge was resorted to by two little girls of I 
my acquaintance. They possessed a large and miscel- ; 
laneous fimily of dolls, woolley monkeys and china ; 
animals, but neither of them could 

bring herself to play the part of father - 

to the motley collection. They solved l A ; 

the problem by dividing the family j A < 

into two and each mothering half , ( i,/ Mg', 

under the unassuming title of “ Mrs. ” : Ijj j. AB' 

the argument being that any definite I 
name, such as Mrs. Jones, for instance, rWj 

would entail the existence of a Mr. / Ape Tp- 

Jones, whereas “ Mrs.” alone did 
away with the necessity of any such * 

person. I am told that a stand is \lWI f*- 

being made nowadays against the 111 \\ 

cultivation of the imaginative faculty. //j \) 

It appears that the theory is extant j U 

that it interferes with the child’s 1 

reasoning power. Fairy stories and all l I 

tales “ out of our heads ” are to be put j y J 

upon the Index, and we are to have 
‘ organised play” and pamphlets on 
the sciences. Though I do not ap¬ 
prove of the theory. I am not alarmed. 

Imagination is a mighty power, and Tales of Jock j 
is not to be swept out of existence by any 
number of hand-hook-writing wiseacres. Some imagina¬ 
tive child will read his botany with a difference, and a 
strange and amusing science it will be when he has 
finished with it. Fairies will still swing lazily in the 
petals of the rose and elves play leap-frog among the 
toad-stools. As to the unimaginative wight, he will read 
his pamphlets on natural history with the same matter- 
of-fact precision that he expended on his “Grimm” or 
“D’Aulnoy.” The most imaginative child I know re- 
fu-ed for years to say her prayers without blowing loudly 
and very solemnly on a tin trumpet to attract the atten¬ 
tion of her Maker. She said it was ridiculous to suppose 
that He would notice the petitions of onesosmall, among 
so many, unless some sort of warning were given first. 
Surely there is no want of reasoning power here, and yet 
the same child bad a little (imaginary) sister underneath 
a chair in the nursery to whom she would talk for hours 
together. 

It is an open question whether the enormous quantity 
and variety of toys does not tend to sap the child’s 
imagination. I am relieved to see, however, that he 
still loves his oldest games the best. And it is among the 
old toys that he will find the spinster, patiently waiting 
until he should tire of “reality” and come to her to 
“ make believe.” 

Molly Thynne. 


FINIS! 

Tales of Jock and Jane (Lane) 


SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Of a total number of some sixty books designed for 
children in—or just out of—the nursery, sent us for review 
this season, not one shows very conspicuous merit. We have 
selected ten for illustration, and the best of them is—need 
we say ?—Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Orange Fairy Book ” (Long¬ 
man*, 6s ), illustrated bv Mr. H. J. Ford. We have 
placed it beside its Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, Pink, Grey, 
Violet, Crimson, and Brown predecessors, that the first 
small child immured in our house on the first wet day 
may 

Hasten to the shelf where hang 
The fairy books of Andrew Lang. 

He will not trouble us overmuch with anything save his 
enthusiasms afterwards —" Fairy Gold : a Book of Old 
En.ltsh Fairy Tales,” chosen by Ernest Rhys (Dent, 5s. 
net), is a delight to handle and to read. The first part 
contains old favourites, of many of which the editor has 
found new versions; the second part consists of shorter 
fables and stories; and the third of fairy tales, and 
poems from Browning, Elia, Keats, Tom Hood and 
others. The book is daintily got up and Mr. Herbert 
Cole’s illustrations are excellent. Mr. Ford will have to 
look to his laurels.—“The Japanese Fairy-Book,” com¬ 
piled by Yei Theodora Ozaki (Con- 
-—r—■ stable, 3s. 6d. net), has already, we are 

I, glad to see, reached a third edition. 

I The tales have been translated from 
the modern versions by Sadanami 
San jin, but the translator, though re¬ 
taining quaint Japanese expressions, 

/ has added touches of local colour and 

s / altered them slightly to suit the taste 

of Western readers. It is a charming 
collection of fancies and the lllustra- 
- tions—by a Tokyo artist, Mr. Kakuzo 

k [k v. Fujiyama—are in every way worthy 

^ . wr 1 of subjects.—The letterpress of 

“ The Adventures of Merrywtnk,” by 
Christina Gowans Whyte (Hodder and 
In I" 1 1 Stoughton, 6s )— which won the £100 

II | _ II | prize offered by the Bookman for the 

-P --ft*| best story for children — does not 

' w « suggest that the competition can have 
been very keen. The illustrations are 
ISI unequal, and though some are very 

nd J ane (Lane) feeble, others are exceptionally good. 

—“ Tales of Jock and Jane,” by Charles 
Young (Lane, 3s. 6d.), will be found a capital book lor 
reading aloud to children. It is amusing and the full- 
page and other illustrations do full justice to the text. 
—“Uncle Remus,” or the Story of the Fox and Brer 
Rabbit, by Joel Chandler Harris (Nelson, 5s.), will pro¬ 
vide plenty of fun for the small children, and relieve the 
tedium of rainy days. It is illustrated with twelve large 
coloured plates by Mr. Harry Rountree, and eighty-four 
illustrations in pen and ink by Ren6 Bull, of the humour 
of which the one we reproduce is sufficient indication.— 
Even better in many ways are Miss Helen Stratton’s 
illustrations to “ The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
selected and retold for children by Gladys Davidson, 
which Messrs. Blackie send us (3s. 6d.).—A new edition of 
“ The Diverting History of John Gilpin,” showing how he 
wtnt further than he intended and came safe home again 
(Constable, is. net), is embellished with thirty quaint 
wood-cut engravings by Robert Seaver which should win 
many new admirers lor the poem.—“Scotland’s Story" 
(Jack, 7s. 6d. net) is a history of Scotland told in simple 
language by H. E. Marshall, and illustrated with many 
handsome coloured pictures by J. R. Skelton, John 
Hassall, and J. Shaw Compton.—Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ Puck of Pook’s Hill” (Macmillan, 6s.) was reviewed in 
the Academy of October 6 . 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE STORY OF A POEM 

Collins is one of those poets who have won an important 
position on the strength of a few poems: he is also one of 
those poets whose various poems appeal very differently 
to his admirers. He was ignored in his lifetime, smothered 
with praise after his death, and slowly relegated to an in¬ 
conspicuous niche where a few votaries bring their modest 
tapers and a few giants, like Mr. Swinburne, hash their 
limelight. The tendency is to ignore the fact that Collins 
was an extremely human poet, and to ascribe his work to 
spasmodic fits of supernatural and barely sabe inspiration. 
The facts of his life, scattered but illuminating, serve to 
show Collins, in Gilbert White’s words, as “ warm in his 
friendships, visionary in his pursuits:” something of a 
Bohemian, something of a dandy; a man of lofty prin¬ 
ciples which he never lost; a man of cheerfulness and wit 
who called every one a “ damned dull fellow who did not 
think as he would have them." His friends Mr. Ragsdale 
and Thomas Warton have given the only evidence as to 
his manner of composition. The former says that be was 
always writing scraps of poetry and destroying them ; the 
latter wrote that Collins was never tired of altering his 
epithets, and that his manuscripts bore constant traces of 
correction and interlineation. We know from his poems 
that if he took a fancy to an epithet he made little effort 
to use it in moderation ; he borrowed right and left with¬ 
out any attempt to conceal his obligations. Perhaps one 
of the prettiest problems in textual criticism is the question 
of the alterations in two odes published in Dodsley’s 
Collection of 1748; some one prepared the Ode on the 
Death of Colonel Ross and the Ode to Evening for 
Dodsley; but whether it was Collins himself or another, 
is a matter for fascinating conjecture. However, this 
problem must be put aside for the present. In this note 
—for it is nothing more—I wish to consider the “ Ode on 
the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland,” 
addressed to Mr. John Home. 

The history of the Ode is well known. It was lost for 
many years; but the two Wartons had seen it when they 
visited Collins at Chichester 1754, four or five years after 
it had been written. Dr. Johnson mentioned it in his 
memoir of the poet, on the authority of Thomas Warton. 
In 1784 a copy of it was discovered among the papers of 
a friend of Mr, John Home, and it was read to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh by Dr. Carlyle, and subsequently 
published in the Transactions (1788). It was a prima 
cur a; in fact it was a rough copy which Collins sent to 
Mr. Home when the latter departed for Scotland after a 
visit to Thomas Barrow at Winchester, where he had 
met the poet. The manuscript was in several places cor¬ 
rected ; there were gaps in the lines; in one case a whole 
page was lost containing some twenty-five lines. The text 
was published with notes on the words which Collins had 
expunged : the gaps were filled by Dr. Carlyle with more 
caution than taste, and for the missing fifth stanza and 
first eight lines of the sixth some verses by Mr. Henry 
Mackenzie were substituted. Later in the year another 
version was published in London, the anonymous editor 
declaring that he had discovered the “ perfect copy ” of the 
poem and dedicating it to the two Wartons. It has been 
generally adopted by later editors‘‘after some hesita¬ 
tion ” ; but it must be obvious to the meanest intelligence 
that the thing is a clumsy forgery. I do not propose to 
knock down imaginary nine-pins: but if anybcxiy still 
thinks that the silence of the Wartons proves that they 
regarded the London version as genuine, I would ask 
him whether the alterations in the text are in the style of 
Collins ; whether, for instance, even Collins would have 
written “ Dancing in mirky night" ( 1 . 92, one of the in¬ 
terpolated lines of the sixth stanza) when, eight lines 
further down, he was going to write, “ At those mirk 
hours " : or, to take the test lines, those which were 


left blank in the Edinburgh rough copy, Collins wotild 
have inserted: 

Lodged id the wintry cave with Fate's fill spear, 

To that sad spot where hunts the sedgy weed. 

There Shakespeare's self, with ev'ry garland crown'd, 

Flea to those fairy climes his fancy sheen. 

Hence at each sound, imagination glows ; 

Hence, at each picture, vivid life starts here ! 

Or, o'er your stretching heaths, by fancy !bd; 

Or, o’er your mountains creep, i* awful gloom 1 ” 

The words in italics are those which appeared first in 
the anonymous London edition, to fill the gaps. There are 
many other reasons, as cogent as these, for agreeing with 
Mr. Swinburne when, in his memoir of Collins, he speaks 
of his “ magnificent Highland ode, so villainously defaced 
after his [death by the most impudent interpolations on 
record.” In Mr. Barbauld’s edition of 1794 the Edinburgh 
version is printed “ for the first time ’ since its original 
appearance; and the Colchester edition of 1796 has an 
entirely new series of insertions, “ merely to make the 
context regular." But later editors have almost without 
exception reproduced the London version. 

What we possess, then, is a rough copy of the ode, 
perhaps the rough copy. Home and Collins met at Thomas 
Barrow’s house in Winchester for a week or two. It does 
not matter whether the poet wrote the ode immediately 
and gave Home the rough copy before he left Winchester 
or whether, as is more probable, he wrote it some while 
afterwards (the first stanza implies as much), and hastened 
to send the ode to Home, although it was unfinished. But 
it is important to notice that during the following years 
he polished his work : by 1754 It was in a perfect state, as 
the Wartons saw it. In the meantime Collins had been 
very ill; he had been abroad, he had stayed at Bath, at 
Chichester, in London, at Oxford: he had fought his 
disease silently and desperately, and when the Wartons 
saw him in September 1734 he was just rallying from the 
first serious bout of madness. It is natural to suppose 
that he spent much of his time at this period in revising 
his poems, and though we cannot now tell how Langhorne 
came into possession of revised versions of them, it is clear 
that the alterations, for instance, in the “ Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer ” were made by Collins himself. It is 
interesting to note, by the way, that the odd phrase 
which occurs twice in the “ Ode on the Death of Colonel 
Ross.” Fancy “ points the bleeding friend ’’ (line 12), and, 
in the disputed Dodsley version : 

Imperial Honour's awful band 
Shall point bis lonely bed . . . 

was first used in the 1739 edition of the “ Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer,” line 120 : 

Lifts the torn robe and points the bleeding wound. 

I believe that Collins revised this epistle during the same 
period that he was writing the ode to Mr* Home. One of 
the new lines in the epistle (line 25) was : 

With kind concern our pitying eyes o'erflow, 

and in his ” Ode on the Superstition of the Highlands,” 
Collins wrote (line 109): 

On him enrag'd, the fiend, in angry mood. 

Shall never look with pity’s kind concern. 

However, there are no important conclusions to be drawn 
from this assumption. 

Collins was not sure of his metre ; the first stanza of 
the Ode contains seventeen lines, the second eighteen; 
then he settled down to the seventeen-line stanza till he 
came to the eleventh stanza. Then follow three stanzas 
of sixteen lines, so arranged that in each case one line is 
unrhymed. Of course, the variations are due to careless¬ 
ness : Collins would certainly have reduced each stanza to 
the seventeen-line model; he may not have noticed the 
gaps in the last three stanzas; perhaps he left them 
intentionally as they were, and the futile attempts of 
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subsequent writers to supply adequate lines prove the 
difficulty which he encountered in the first instance. It is 
easy to see that Collins would not have written the inter¬ 
polated lines ; but it is not easy to see what on earth he 
would have written in any of these cases: the sense always 
runs on naturally just as if the poet had not observed 
that he was leaving out a line. 

The later style of Collins is interesting. Like all poets, 
he grew chary of double-barrelled epithets, though be still 
coined such words as “elf-shot arrows,” “heart-smit 
heifer,” “ fear-shook limbs.” Double epithets are less 
common in the ode to Mr. Home than in the earlier odes: 
the “hard involving Fate,” “sainted growing roof,” 

“ deep applauding thunder,” “ high presuming hopes,” 
are no more found. But epithets in -y are still ubiquitous; 
“ milky store,” “ creamy bowls,” “ sheeny gold,” " gleamy 
pageant.” And Collins, as he grew older, increased rather 
than lost his weakness for the commonest epithets of that 
period, “pensive,” “social,” “genial,” “fairy,” etc., 
which are found on every page of contemporary poems. 
He was heartily sick of one word, “ breathing,” which 
occurs only once in this ode, “ breathless corse,” in quite 
a different sense from his usual application of it: it occurs 
in one form or another at least thirteen times elsewhere 
in his poems. 

Collins fell into one very pretty and seductive trick, 
that of the negative epithet; the casual reader would be 
astonished to hear how many adjectives in these poems 
begin with “ un—.” He was always fond of them ; such 
words as “uncheated sight,” “unboastful Nymph,” 
occur in the earlier poems; but in the Ode to Mr. Home 
and in the revised lines to Sir Thomas Hanmer they are 
extremely common. In the former, “unmindful,” “un¬ 
tainted,” “untutored,” “uncouth,” “unbodied.” “th’ 
unrustling reed,” “unblest,” “ th’ unclosing gate,” “ un¬ 
bounded," “undreaded,” “undoubting.” In the latter 
“ unwither’d,” “ unown’d,” in the first ten lines. Many of 
these epithets are ordinary, but considered altogether 
they show a great tendency to employ the negative instead 
of the positive, owing no doubt to the superior euphony 
of, e.g.. “unbounded” compared with “boundless.” 
Other favourite words may be noticed, such as watery, 
pageant, forceful, magic, chaste, hallowed, shadowy, ruin, 
cell, seat, fairy, groves. Collins’s vocabulary was not very 
wide, but it was bold and original; and whenever he was 
pleased with a word, he did not hesitate to make it work 
hard. 

It is easy to see a reason for the choice of particular 
words, to peep through the keyhole into the workshop, to 
surprise the poet in a theft, to unmask him as a craftsman. 
But, as Collins the undergraduate murmured, when Hamp¬ 
ton, the translator of Polybius, kicked over his tea-table 
and scattered bread and butter and china on the floor 
of the room: 

Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetae. 

A close scrutiny of his methods does not destroy but 
enhance the magic of the poems: a study of the mechanism 
of the brain leads to wonder, not contempt. And this is 
exactly the impression which the Ode to Mr. John Home 
leaves upon us. It is a rough copy of a poem by a man 
whose other work has been polished indefatigably. All 
the poetry, the magic, is there; for which reason many 
critics have singled out the ode as the finest thing that 
Collins ever wrote. All that is wanting is the refinement 
and polish which are the distinctive features of the earlier 
odes. The genius of a poem may generally be traced in 
the first rough copy; it may be improved, focussed or (as 
often happens) clouded by subsequent labour. And no¬ 
body can do justice to Collins who fails on the one hand 
to recognise the inspired brilliance of imagery and thought 
in the “ Ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands,” and 
on the other hand to remember that it is a prima cura, 
hurriedly written and hardly revised. 

C. R. Stone. 


THE PARENT: AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM 

A wise and witty Irishman once said that if you want to 
educate a child properly, you must begin one hundred 
years before its birth. Paradox as it is, the saying is far 
truer than the old idea still widely held that, given a 
child, you have only to fill him with an ill-specified 
mixture called Education to convert him into an Admir¬ 
able Crichton. A hundred years is roughly four genera¬ 
tions. Some day, perhaps, far-seeing parents will breed 
with an idea to their posterity in their next century. To¬ 
day we can at least start by training those who are actual 
or potential parents. The average pedagogue is not 
flattering when he speaks in private of parents. One 
with a very wide experience to whom it was suggested that 
he should write a book on “ Parents I have known," 
bluntly said he would, have to begin by stating that the 
majority of parents were quite unfit to be parents at all. 

Certainly, the sins of the parent are many and glaring. 
Of course the worst case is when one parent or both take 
no interest in the child, who is left to the tender mercies of 
nurses and nursery governesses. Here fathers are the more 
frequent offenders, but some society women neglect their 
offspring from an earlier date than even the lower animals, 
which at least protect their progeny till the time of 
weaning. No wonder their “ orphan ” daughters turn out 
badly and their fatherless sons grow up with the vocabu¬ 
lary, if not the mind and manners, of stable-lads. 

The commonest faults of parents arise from ignorance or 
innocence. If the ignorance is self-satisfied, the matter is 
hopeless, as in the case of the good lady who said: “What! 
me not know how to bring up children ? Why, I’ve buried 
ten ! ” Prudish innocence is equally fatal. Better never 
mention certain vital questions about health and mother¬ 
hood than shock certain false notions of delicacy which the 
middle classes mistake for becoming modesty ! One sees 
an admirable caricature of this skin-deep morality in the 
attitude of the working-class mother who wr te indig¬ 
nantly to a teacher : “ Dear miss, kindly don’t teach my 
Mary any more about her inside, it don’t do her no good, 
and besides it’s rude.” Lack of method and system is the 
chief failing even of the well-intentioned. They do not 
recognise that order or obedience is the first law of the 
home as well as of heaven, or else they base it exclusively 
on the fear of punishment, which is but to substitute the 
regime of hell. Punishment we must have, but it must fit 
the crime. The child must realise that it is punished for 
disobedience or for gross carelessness, and it must be clearly 
stated for which. Otherwise its sense of justice will be 
puzzled or outraged. Have few rules but many traditions. 
Few feel the burden of traditions which are based on love 
and reverence, while rules are based on fear. But chiefest 
of all is the need of understanding the character of the 
children. Many women make dolls and pets of their 
children. Their indulgence at times know no bounds. 
One fond mother, when summoned for not sending her 
son regularly to school, stated by way of apology : “ Well, 
you see, we are so very poor. The only pleasure we can 
afford the child is to let him take a day off.” Men 
frequently go to the opposite extreme and get furious 
with their offspring for not being rational beings, whereas 
children to a large extent are a mere bundle of impulses. 
How many a child does wrong by impulse ? “ C’6tait plus 
fort que lui,” as the French say so truly. By all means 
treat them as “grown-ups,” but when they come short of 
the standard, judge them as children. Make your maximum 
a high one, and mark them for anything. They never 
realise how far it is beyond them, and so they accomplish 
so much. Possunt quia posse videntur. 

But childhood goes through many stages. From infancy 
to four or five years the mother’s influence greatly pre¬ 
ponderates : after that the father’s role becomes increas¬ 
ingly important. Some over-conscientious parents are 
then already fidgeting about their children’s future. They 
would be lar better engaged in seeing that their little legs 
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are growing straight, and that their minds are not receiv- 
ingcrooked ideas and ideals. 

Then comes, in the case of boys, the greatest break in 
their yonth- They go to school. Should the school be a 
continuation of the home ? The question has been bitterly 
debated in the United States. Some Americans complain 
of the isolation, or, as they are pleased to call it, 
the Isolation of the school. But the school, rightly 
considered, is an apprenticeship for something more than 
the family. It may hinder the growth of home feeling, 
but it certainly promotes the sense of citizenship and 
patriotism. There are, however, too few ties between the 
school and the home. No doubt the school is often to 
blame. It takes too narrow or exclusive a view of its 
functions. It looks on the parents as fools and fails to 
suffer them gladly. But here we are mainly concerned 
with the faults of the parents. On the one hand we have 
the parent who sends his boy to a day school, which he 
regards as a mere intellectual restaurant. The boy pays a 
frix fixe and assimilates and absorbs as much as he can. 
They ignore the unseen influences of the school, and 
grumble at the subscriptions to the games as merely 
diverting little Tommy from his books. At times they 
think the schoolmaster can perform miracles. A Yankee 
once brought his boy to a headmaster. “ I want my son 
made Senior Wrangler. Money’s no object. Only name 
the price.” On the other hand we have many parents who 
send their sons to boarding schools and expect the school to 
provide for their mental, moral and social education. They 
are in many cases only continuing the system of putting 
out their children to which we have already alluded. In the 
big public schools the connection between the family and 
the schools, in spite of the epistolary activity of the head¬ 
master and of the house-master, is hopelessly one-sided. 
However keen the parent may be on the individuality of 
his boy, he has little or no voice over his life at school. 
The school is a universal leveller, bad as well as good. 
The boy of tender feelings or o( rare tastes, often loses his 
best qualities in a place where the ideals of Sparta and 
Boeotia are scarcely tempered by a singularly narrow and 
attenuated form of tolerated Atticism. But when our 
youthful tiro comes home, after the trimestrial training in 
these scholastic barracks, both he and his parents seriously 
consider that he requires to be indemnified by a veritable 
Saturnalia. The home is converted into a kind of 
miniature playground, with the result that the girls are 
turned into hoydens and imitate the slouch and crouch 
of their brothers. Worsestill thegourmandising that takes 
place. Certainly the school has done something to curb 
this besetting sin of youth by putting hampers on the 
contraband list, and by establishing “ tuck ” shops. But 
gluttony at home is still unrestrained. One headmaster of 
our acquaintance always made it the subject of his sermon 
on the well-known ** Stirrup Sunday ” that precedes 
the Christmas holidays. He attributed, not without 
reason, the epidemics particularly rife in the Lent 
term to the boys coming back thoroughly out of sorts 
from over-eating and late hours and falling thereby a 
ready prey to measles, chicken-pox, and the like. 
During the holidays the mother probably steadily loses 
ground. Community of tastes in many cases happily 
brings father and son together and makes the former 
take an interest in the latter, who by his early prowess in 
the hunting-field or the covers proves himself a ” chip of 
the old block.” This is excellent if it does not lead to 
excessive smoking and tippling. But how tragic is it when 
the son’s abilities lie in another direction, and the fox¬ 
hunting father is blest with a bookish son! Most parents 
would like to create their children after their own image. 
Unfortunately, heredity is not always so amenable. In 
that case the clever child often remains an ugly duckling 
to his parents till the end of the chapter. Yet it should be 
the first duty of parents to understand their children. 
The choice of a career for the boy makes it, however, 
imperative for the most indifferent paterfamilias to bestir 
himself. Formerly the whole thing was a cut and dried 


affair. The eldest son went into the army, the younger 
sons could choose between the bar and the pulpit. To-day 
competition has made parents less squeamish. But careers 
are less easy to find. The children hang on at school 
waiting for something to turn up. The school gives them 
little or no suggestion in the matter of vocation or ministry. 
The idea of a life’s work is barely recognised in these 
cloistered retreats of learning for learning’s sake. Many a 
boy is sent on to the University merely to fill up time. 
The policy of drift finally lands him in an office, where his 
general slackness seriously obscures the value of a Uni¬ 
versity career in the eyes of the business man. The 
more hopeless of his fellows are finally shipt off to the 
colonies. 

Such is, far too often, the record of parenthood in upper 
and middle class families. What then is the remedy ? 
It is easy to diagnose and prescribe, but who is to see that 
the treatment is carried out ? That is the difficulty on 
which the majority of reformers are discreetly silent. 
Something may be done by such societies as the Parents’ 
National Education Union, which attempts to give the 
father and mother some idea of what childhood and its 
problems are and aims at promoting closer intercourse 
between the school and the parent. Above all, if parents 
wish to have children worthy of them, they must take the 
trouble to understand them. It is not necessary that they 
should spend with them every hour of the day. But 
they must exercise supervision, be more or less on the 
spot, and while delegating their powers retain ultimate 
control. In a word the family must be run on business 
lines, just as much as any other business. 

But with those who are already parents, there is prob¬ 
ably little to be done. The majority, speaking physio¬ 
logically, have finished their education. They are to all 
intents and purposes impervious to new ideas. Our 
hopes must rather rest with the children who are still 
at school and will become the parents of to-morrow. 
What is wanted is a judicious reaction from our one¬ 
sided, "every man for himself” individualism. We 
must inculcate a reverence for the past to which we 
owe'literally everything; we must show that we can only 
pay the interest on this crushing debt by doing something 
in our time for the race and especially for our own 
children. Merely to spend on ourselves the mental and 
material inheritance we have received from our forefathers 
is absolutely immoral. Such ancestor-worship seems to 
me to be based on the most scientific and convincing 
grounds. If mankind has progressed in the lump, as it has, 
it is clear that, in spite of sundry shortcomings and sins 
of past generations, an absolutely enormous amount of 
care, patience, love, and self-denial has been expended by 
those who went before us to raise us up to the point we 
have reached. If, deaf to the dictates of gratitude, we are 
not prepared to make similar sacrifices, our race is doomed 
to inevitable decadence. But the sense of justice is so 
strong in the young, one is convinced that once this great 
and vital obligation is brought home to them they will 
accept it as one of the most welcome of their duties. If 
ever there is an age of chivalry it is the age of childhood. 

X. Y.Z. 


FICTION 

Davray’t Affairs. By Reginald Turner. (Greening, 6s.) 

Mr. Turner is quietly making a name for himself. There 
is no display about his work : it is carefully thought out, 
and caretully written. For all the care that is expended 
on it, it is never heavy or laborious, as a sense of humour 
and a nice irony are continually in evidence, and these 
qualities bring neatness of phrase and proportion with 
them. His present novel is fully up to his own high 
standard of workmanship. It is possible to disagree with 
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the main assumption as to the place of “women in a 
writer’s life, an idea which opens out the whole range of 
that vexed question of the relations between an artist’s 
character and an artist’s work; but if the primary point 
of view be granted, it is only possible to accord praise to 
Mr. Turner’s handling of the theme from bit point of view. 
Davray starts by treating women impersonally as the best 
exponents of the book of life, until a girl by her fresh¬ 
ness and beauty awakens love, of a kind, in his heart. 
Her he treats as a solace from work, a lit le to her annoy¬ 
ance at first, and finally to her great displeasure, when 
he comes upon a woman who acts as an inspiration to 
life and work. But the inspiration fades and he returns 
to comfort and prosperity as a writer of popular plays. 
“ 'Tis art’s decline, my son,” is hinted by some delicate 
irony at the expense of Davray’s work and wedded 
bliss. 

Sir Nigel. By Arthur Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder, 6».) 

$jk NidEI- is a fine historical novel, full of stirring in¬ 
cidents and good romantic moments, adroitly introduced. 
The House of Loring is in the last stage of distress; the 
paonks of Waverley have encroached upon their posses¬ 
sions until the austere old Lady boring and her grandson 
Nigel are faced by absolute want: but just at the moment 
when Nigel is under sentence for contempt of the law, 
and is defying authority in the court house, JohnChandos, 
famous throughout Europe for his chivalrous exploits, 
enter? and announces the intended visit to Loring of 
Edward Plantagenet of England. With royal backing 
Nigel starts on his career of knight at last, and eventually 
returns to the fair lady to whom he has plighted troth 
and to whom he has remained magnificently faithful. 
“ Sir Nigel ” is a brave book, bravely told ; it is as good 
as “ The White Company,” and all who read that capital 
work will welcome the author’s ietunj to his early 
manner. 

The Plough of Shame. By Mary Bradford Whiting. (Dent, 
6s.) 

This is a wail-written story of Ferrara early in (he six¬ 
teenth century, and the author displays historical and 
social knowledge of that glowing period m Italian history. 
We find her canvas full ot interest from this ooint of view, 
but too crowded for her story. For instance, she suggests 
in one of the early chapters that the Marches* Alderoni 
is slowly poisoning her husband because she wants to re¬ 
place him by her lover, the condottiere Castellani. The 
situation is dramatic, but other characters and situations 
intervene, and we lose sight of the doomed man until we 
are suddenly asked to follow his funeral procession. We 
sup full of the dungeons and tortures of medueval Italy, 
and these are so powerfully described that they leave the 
shudder they should in the reader’s imagination. The 
picture of Castellani forced into the hideous pit by no 
outside hands but by his own insane, increasing horror of 
it is a haunting one. Ariosto, Tasso and Michael Angelo 
are all characters in the novel. But we do not believe 
that in the sixteenth century every one talked exactly 
alike and in breathless, stilted periods. 

The Simple Plan. The story of a primitive girl, (Sherratt & 
Hughes, 6s.) 

The author of “ The Simple Plan ” writes an admirable 
preface. That he does not write an admirable novel is 
due, we imagine, more to want of experience than to 
absence of skill. The book has the uncomfortable vague¬ 
ness usually noticeable in the work of those who have not 
yet found the medium best suited to the exhibition of 
their talents. We are told that it is offered “as a tale, 
not a study,” and yet when we read it we find that it is 
a study, not a tale. There are several charming children 
in it—bright, clean, natural children—but every now and 
then, when the reader is beginning to know them, they 
become nnnatural, precocious and old. Here again, we 


hope, is the inconsistency of a young author. Thu Jtory 
was written “ to find out how a novel is made”; judging 
by the preiace, when he makes this discovery, the author 
will produce a good novel. 

The Power of Ike Past. Daniel Lcsueur. (Nash, 6s.) 

This is an interesting novel which shows a considerable 
amount of power. It is a translation of La Force dt* 
Passe, and although it is translated into 6tiff and con¬ 
ventional English the effect is not wholly destroyed. The 
characters are drawn with much skill and are studied 
with subtlety and care, and the book as a whole possesses 
distinction and individuality. The portrayal of a young 
girl who after a sequestered youth is suddenly brought 
lace to face with some of the unpleasant realities of life 
is very sympathetic, and the description of her interview 
with hex brother-in-law on the death of her sister is a very 
convincing piece of writing. Mme- Lesueur 1$ an artist. 

The Doctor of Crow'* Nest. By Ralph Connor, (Hodder k 
Stoughton, 6s.) 

A new story by Ralph Connor brings its own welcome 
to thousands of readers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the present one can show many pages as fresh and 
delightful as can be found in any of the author’s previous 
booxs. The story—of two brothers and the woman who 
came between—is very slight, aud a considerable part of 
the volume is filled with sketches and characters excel¬ 
lent in their way, but not essential to the plot. Life at 
the old mill, at the University, in the railway camps and 
hospitals, and in the wilderness, affords the author 
ample scope for his remarkable powers of description. 
There are homely scenes, scenes of fierce passion, and 
religious fervour, contrasts of humour and pathos, and a 
bracing atmosphere of duty and self-denial. It is all very 
sound and wholesome, even when the violence and virtue 
have a touch of melodrama about them. It *‘ The 
Doctor of Crow's Nest” does not quite reach the 
level of •* The Sky Pilot,” it is deeply interesting, and 
always appeals to the best sympathies of its readers. 

The New Chronicles of Don Q. By K. and Hbsketh Prichard. 
(Fisher cinwin, 6s.) 

Don Q is one of our modern knights errant, the hero of 
remarkable adventures, each one detached and of the 
accepted length for a popular magazine. The old-fashioned 
knight errant was young, handsome and without reproach, 
but we have changed all that. The new kind is plain, 
elderly and as a rule wanted by the police. At first sight 
it seems as if our taste had degenerated and our morals 
too. But look closely at this entertaining Don Q and 
you will find him at all the old tricks. To be sure, be is 
a leader of brigands, but that has lrom time immemorial 
been an occupation chosen by the chivalrous and the 
well-bred; it follows, therefore, as a matter of course, 
that he is a squire oi dames, a protector of the poor and 
a redresser ot wrongs, generous to a fault and a man who 
would not crush a fly unless the fly fully deserved it. 
His various adventures are well told, and we shall be 
delighted to meet him again next time he comes to life. 

The Ark of the Curse. By K. L. Montgomery. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 6s.) 

Miss Montgomery has found an admirable subject for an 
historical novel in the strange race of the Cagois, and the 
cruel, inexplicable superstitions which banned them from 
intercourse with other men and from the common rights 
of all men. ‘‘The Accursed Race,” Mrs. Gaskeil called 
them in the paper in which she describes their hideous 
persecution, and the name is terribly apt. Miss Mont¬ 
gomery avails herself of all the advantages of her setting; 
her story is vigorous, and if her prose be at times some¬ 
what too highly coloured, the mistake is amply atoned 
by the relish and gusto which enliven her work. 
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MUSIC 

PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 

In this time of many performers and many interpreta¬ 
tions there are still a few masters who speak with 
authority, and London has lately been listening to the 
voice of at least two whose mastery in their respective 
lines, the orchestra and chamber music, is undisputed. 
We have had Richter conducting a set of symphony con¬ 
certs, and Joachim presenting the chamber works of 
Brahms in their completeness. Of the latter I look 
forward to wrjting something next week, since the series 
was finished too late in this week for a discussion of the 
whole. The fourth and last Richter concert gf this year 
will take place on Monday, 17th inst., but as they are 
to be continued next year until March, there will be 
many later opportunities for discussing them. While the 
concerts of the London Symphony Orchestra have 
naturally been remarkable for performances of important 
orchestral works under this great conductor, the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, whose symphony concerts have been 
taking place on the Saturday afternoons preceding the 
Moqdays of the Richter concerts, has been doing excellent 
wprk of a different kind. Whether by design or other¬ 
wise, the programmes have been planned so as to bring 
into prominence works in which a solo artist is heard with 
the orchestra. Thus, at the first two concerts were heard 
two such distinguished but diverse violinists as Senor 
Sarasate and Lady Halte in compositions as far apart as 
Lalo’s “ Symphonie Espagnole" and Brahms's violin 
concerto, while at the third, given last week, the domi¬ 
nating interest was the reappearance here of M. Raoul 
Pugno, who played two works with the orchestra, those 
chosen for orchestra alone being merely Beethoven’s 
eighth symphony and the variations from Tchaikovsky’s 
fourth suite, which last have gained popularity at the 
Promenade Concerts. If the scheme was devised to avoid 
the appearance of competition with so great an inter¬ 
preter as Richter, it was wisely done, but at any rate it 
has had the effect of widening the scope of our recent 
music by avoiding reduplication. Perhaps it is a com- 
liment which Mr. Henry J. Wood may scarcely relish, 
ut it is in reality by no means an ill one, to say that be 
is at his best as a conductor when associated in a con¬ 
certo with such an artist as M. Pugno. Mr. Wood certainly 
gains much from the solo player, but it shows how 
sensitive is his own musical temperament that he can 
respond as completely as he does to the influence of 
another. The result was an almost perfect performance 
on Saturday of Mozart’s beautiful concerto in E flat 
(Kochel 271). In no music is the beauty of M. Pugno’s 
playing more fully revealed than in that of Mozart, and 
no concerto could have been more happily chosen, for in 
it we see the composer not only as the ever graceful, 
refined, and symmetrical artist, whose melody at times 
rises to divine heights, but as the daring innovator in 
form, a position which we have almost forgotten that he 
ever held. For the eighteenth century nothing could 
have been bojder than to write a work ostensibly in three 
movements, first allegro, slow movement, and rondo, and 
then to interpolate a minuet into the middle of the 
rondo; yet this is what Mozart here does. It contains, 
too, some delightful little escapades which cannot be 
detailed without a full analysis, which is not now to be 
undertaken. At present we are more concerned with its 
performance, as typical of M. Pugno's understanding of 
Mozart. Most of us have suffered from the playing of 
pianists and others, who start with the conviction that in 
all old-fashioned music there is a great deal which is 
simply padding, and who, having played, say, a second 
subject melody with some expression, proceed to rattle 
off the scales and arpeggios which adorn the codetta as if 
they could contain no musical beauty. M. Pugno’s play¬ 
ing is the direct opposite of this. He treats every little 


cadence figure as tboqgb it had been new bom for its 
place in the particular work which he is playing. This is 
the right attitude, and it results iq giving us the work as 
it actually sprang from the composer’s brain. To him 
the details were all new. since they were part and parcel 
of a new idea, no matter whether the actual phrases had 
been heard before or not. M. Pugno values the details at 
their true worth, neither forcing them into prominence 
by elaborate care, nor under-rating them, but realising 
their relation to the whole conception and making each 
minister to the total expression. It is this quality 
which gives him something in common with the great 
interpreters, Richter and Joachim. Many who have 
heard both at their best have had to confess to a 
sense of disappointment; they expected to see the 
conductor’s baton produce some mesmeric effect upon 
his orchestra, or to marvel at tfie lightning movements 
of the bow upon the strings of the violin, and there 
was none of this. Yet, if the listener were at all a musi¬ 
cian, he came away with a sense that the music he had 
heard was exactly what the composer meant to write, and 
if he were himself an executant, that it was exactly what 
he would have done had he only known the way. That 
is why he was not astonished as ho expected to be. It 
is only pariial expression which astonishes, by contradict¬ 
ing our previous notions; complete expression fulfils their 
imperfect aspirations, and leaves us contested. Of this 
kind is the playing of M. Pugno when his composer is 
Mozart, and under his influence in the Concerto of Satur¬ 
day, Mr. Wood and the orchestra rose near to his level, 
and supported him ih the way most needful. Care)ess 
" tutti ” passages and rough accompaniments can ruin 
the work of the most perfect solo-player, but in this per¬ 
formance, wfien the piano left off and the theme was 
carried on by the orchestra, or wben the two were con¬ 
versing in a dialogue of imitative phrases, the same 
delicacy of expression was often scarcely less noticeable in 
the orchestra than in the solo instrument. 

Though the Concerto was the real event of the concert, 
the work which most people had probably come to hear 
was C6sar Franck’s symphonic poem, “Les Djinns,” 
since it had only once been given before at Queen’s Hall, 
and that was some years ago. It is a carious and powerful 
piece of work, not programme music in the modern sense 
of the term, but meant to be suggestive of the mood of 
Victor Hugo’s vivid poem. Naturally there is more that 
is weird and strange than beautiful in the musical presen¬ 
tation of the subject, though it is redeemed by the ending, 
in which a gentle theme undergoes some thoughtful 
development, till it die9 away to a pianissimo, when “ all 
sound is swallowed up in space.” In this work M. Pugno’s 
power of grasping the needs of the music was no less 
remarkable than in the Mozart, though its needs are very 
different. Many a clever pianist would rant and ” tear a 
passion to tatters” in the first part, thereby calling 
attention only to himself and his instrument, instead of 
to the wild character ot the music ; but on this occasion 
the piano was rather a powerlul element in the orchestra¬ 
tion than a solo instrument, and the whole left a sense of 
balance very rarely attained in modern attempts to com¬ 
bine piano with orchestra. 

Of the other features of this concert it is not necessary 
to write particularly. The performances were of the 
average standard associated with Queen’s Hall. The 
eighth symphony, Beethoven’s “ litue one," sounded as 
happy as it always must, though its lack of importance 
strikes one afresh each time it is played ; and the varia¬ 
tions by Tchaikovsky, though among his most refined 
compositions, have little new to offer after one or two 
hearings. It was the piano playing which gave the 
concert its distinction j or rather, since the playing is the 
last thing that we consciously notice in listening to 
M. Pugno, it was the music made by the pianp with the 
orchestra that lives in the memory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

FALSE LATIN 


“ Thou othtr man of can, the wretch in love, 

Who long with jiltish arts and airs hath strove; 
Who, as the boughs all temptingly project. 
Measur'd in desperate thought—a rope—thy nech.” 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — Punch, which used to be scholarly, has a vulgar error in the 
current number —ns angustae, which would not scan. The passage in 
Juvenal runs: 

Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 

University Club, Dublin. 

December 3. 


LITERARY FEEDING-BOTTLES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Will you kindly convey to your critic “A.” the information 
that the song “ Lizzie Lindsay ” of which he speaks is simply verses 
taken from a long ballad, whose existence he does not seem to be aware 
of. My version is taken from that, and I have not brought in any 
*' variants " from “ Professor Child's monumental work,” as he learn¬ 
edly and wroDgly states. 

The Ballad in question begins: 

“ In Edinburgh there lived a lady, 

Was ca'd Lizzie Lindsay by name; 

Was courted by mony fine suitors, 

And mony rich persons of fame.” 

When in the course of a somewhat lengthy story young Donald asks 
her to go to the Highlands: 

“ The lady she turned her about, 

And a very loud laugh gaed she: 

‘ I’d like to ken whaur / am gaun first. 

And wha I am gaun to gang wi'.' " 

I do not in the least object to fair criticism, but I protest most em¬ 
phatically against being accused of giving feeble paraphrases of ballads 
I have not dealt with, simply because your Reviewer is too ignorant 
to know the sources from which my stories are taken. Before dealing 
wholesale condemnation he should at least be sure that he knows a 
little about the subject of which he is writing. 

Mary Maclecd. 

November 24. 

[A.’s comment upon this is to re-quote Miss Macleod's paraphrase 
of the lines given above in italics : ” I should like to know first where 
I am going and who flic] I am going with."— Ed.] 


A POINT OF GRAMMAR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The remarks of your correspondent under the heading “A 
Point of Grammar” in your issue for December 1 would have had 
greater value had he indicated what he holds to be the wrong but 
common method of analysing sentences like *■ 'Tis we that 
receive.” 

I would remark that one of the lines quoted by me as exemplifying 
a poet's departure from grammatical usage is from •• The Lament,” 
which is not one of Burns's dialect poems, as your correspondent 
seems to think. A very brief survey of Burns’s verse suffices, I con¬ 
sider, to show that not a few of his lapses into native dialect-speech 
are to be regarded simply as examples of poetic licence. Tak oTe.g., 
what I have already referred to—the useol the second person singular 
of the subject with the third person singular of the verb. In the dialect 
poem •• Scotch Drink " we find clears, cheers, strings, brightens, mahs, 
and comes with thou as the subject. “ The Poem on Pastoral Poetry ” 
gives us thou's for ever and thou paints ; and thou's occurs in the “ Ad¬ 
dress to an Illegitimate Child ” and in the lines “ To a Mountain 
Daisy” and “The Death . . . of Poor Mailie. ” Dipping anew into 
the poems we come, in "The Banks o’ Doon,” upon thou warbling 
bird, That wantons, and in “Holy Willie’s Prayer” upon O Thou, wha 
. . . sends, and thou might, and thou hens. From an exclusive study of 
these and similar excerpts from Burns's writings it might be concluded 
that the author was consistently true to his native dialect. Attentive 
perusal of his poems, however, reveals the existence of diverse gram¬ 
matical constructions in close proximity. Thus in the third verse of 
the “ Song of Death ” occur the lines : 

"Thou srtihes the dull peasant—he sinks in the dark, 

Thou strik’st the young hero—a glorious mark!" 

Again, in the “ Address to the Tooth-ache,” there are totally dis¬ 
crepant constructions; 

“ But thee—thou hell o’ a’ diseases — 

Aye mocks our groan ” (verse a). 

••lee 

“ Thou, Tooth-ache, surely bear'st the bell " (verse 5). 

Further, in the “ Address spoken by Miss Fontenelle,” there is a 
fine passage that affords two such constructions in one sentence ; 


Turning to other poems, for example those entitled “ On Sensi¬ 
bility ” and “ Grace before Dinner,” we read lines of normal gram¬ 
matical build, such as: 


and 


“ Thou, my friend, canst truly tell,” 
“ 0 Thou who kindly dost provide.’ 


To conclude: an examination of the diction of Burns's poems 
manifests that they were not written in order to pass the scrutiny of 
carping and pedagogic critics—“ those cut-throat bandits in the paths 
of fame,” as he terms them. Still there is no reason why, in thank¬ 
fully accepting the message of the man, we should seek to explain 
away as a " correct idiom of the dialect in which he writes " any 
obvious defect in his mode of delivering it. 

Francis H. Butler. 

The Hermitage, Sutton. 

December 4. 


INFANT JOY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In the Academy of November 24 there is a Causerie—hateful 
word—dealing with the poetry of Blake. 

The writer states that “ Infant Joy ” looks as if it were an easy 
thing to write. Apparently it is not a poem easy to understand. We 
are told, a little earlier in the article, that poetry though it deals with 
difficult matters is the clearest of all forms of speech. One would 
have thought that scientific definitions could be best so described : 
but, apart from that, and granting that poetry is a clear mode of ex¬ 
pression, how were words and meanings so contorted as to give the 
remarkable interpretation of Blake’s lyric ? 

Nothing could be more definitely expressed than : 

“ Joy but two days old,” 

and yet we are told that the reader can feel that the child is being 
danced up and down all the while, that the speaker is making a 
sudden rush at the baby's face after the manner of mothers and other 
fond persons. 

This is contorted sense gone mad. Is it not more likely that the 
poem expresses the joy of a mother forgetting the pains of her travail 
for that she has brought a man into the world ? 

1 do not want to carp further, but cannot we find some English word 
which will be more fit than Causerie to express a medium through 
which a critic can play Sir Oracle ? 

H. G. Richardson. 

November 28. 

[Our Reviewer replies: I confess I am not quite sure of Mr. 
Richardson’s point; but I take it to be that a mother would not be 
strong enough to dance her baby two days after its birth ; or is it 
that such treatment would be bad for a baby so young ? I don't 
think that Blake himself would come very well out of this kind of 
criticism: for babies two days old do not smile, except from wind ; 
and that kind of smile is scarcely a fit subject for a poem called “ In¬ 
fant Joy." But if I have made unwarrantable assumptions, so has 
Mr. Richardson, for there is nothing in the poem to tell us the sex of 
the infant. 

As for Mr. Richardson's other point about the clearness of poetry, 
I should need more space than the Editor would give me to argue it; 
and I should like to know what Mr. Richardson means by scientific 
definitions.] 


SPELLING OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Mr. William Burd’s suggestion that spelling reformers might 
very profitably begin by setting right the spelling of geographical 
names is, in my opinion, an essentially sensible one. I always have 
contended that it would be much better to give to foreign towns and 
places the names by which they are known locally, and to preserve 
as nearly as possible the spelling of the original tongue. 

Certainly, it would do away with a great deal of confusion, sup¬ 
posing we were to all agree to call, say, German towns by the proper 
German term, i.e.. Kiln (Cologne), Munchen (Munich), Wien (Vienna), 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), and, similarly, places in Italy by the 
Italian, not the French equivalent, say, firenxe, Torino, Napoli, etc., 
instead of Florence, Turin, Naples, etc. 

Of course, for some countries like Belgium and Austria-Hungary, 
where several languages are spoken, there is a difficulty of choice. I 
think, however, Flemish Antwerpen (Antwerp), Ghent, Brugge, Mechelen, 
preferable to the French terms, Anvers, Gand, Bruges, Malines; as 
is also Braso in Hungary to its German equivalent Kronstadt, which 
latter might easily be mistaken for the Cronstadt in Bohemia, or the 
port of St. Petersburg in Russia. 

F. W. T. Lance. 

St. Bride's Institute, E.C. 
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A LEGEND 

To Ike Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,—I should like to know whether you or any of the readers of 
the Academy can explain or throw any light upon the following 
legend, which occurs on an old brass Dutch alms-dish in the church 
ot Wetton in Derbyshire : 

“ Amor et caritas est perfecta punitas." 

F. Morgan Watkins. 

December 2. 

“SPELLING GONE MAD ** 

To the Editor of The Academy 

StR,—Mr. Wallis's epigram and its use az a title haz caut on, or, 
at leest haz drawn Mr. Mayhew. 

Mr. Mayhew’s questionz. I consider " my ” speling an improov- 
ment on the standard speling : further, that any sistem iz beter 
than the orthodox method, designated by the editor ov Harper'x 
Monthly az “ the greatest monument ov human folly held sacred by 
any peepl.’’ Had I considerd utherwize be miht hav concluded 
that I, too, “had gon mad.” I contend that any sistem ov speling 
which reduses the use ov a number ov silent leterz and puts into 
beter order sum ov the absurd forms ov English speling “ may with 
truth be calld ' simplified speling.’ ’ How else wud he designate it ? 

Mr. Mayhew makes too statements which ar absolutely ground¬ 
less. I hav been riting on this question for twenty-eight yeers, and 
I defy Mr. Mayhew to bring forwerd a singl sentens convicting me 
ov laying claim to “ my ” speling az being a sistem ov fonetic 
speling, or that it—“ my brand-new simplified speling shud superseed 
tne speling ” now current. 1 doo not object to seveer critisizm, to 
which every wun iz open hoo engajez in public questionz, but I doo 
object to unjust insinuashonz and assershonz. Mr. Mayhew may 
shatter “ my ” speling to shivereenz, and 1 shud not shed a teer, but 
I crave that my motivz may be regarded and gaged accurately. I 
hav no regard for " my ” speling, if I may oan that which Mr. 
Mayhew designates *' mine.’’ Any sistem iz welcum to me, provided 
it iz riteabl and printabl. If Mr. Mayhew can sujest a beter method, and 
mil garantee to uxe it on all ocazhonz, I shal bid good-by to that which “for 
the life ov " him he cannot see any good. He rated Professor Skeat and 
the hole cumpany ov reformerz jfor not adopting their oan recom- 
mendashons, and now fallz foul with my poor method. Wil Mr. 
Mayhew doo sumlhing more than enlistee, wil he construct, sho us the way 
and walk therin ? 

It aut to hav been evident to the veriest novis that by the reten- 
shon ov many current formz ther woz no justificashon for ranking 
such a method az a sistem, much les a fonetic sistem. All that cud 
hav been claimd woz the recognishon ov a revolt from ordinary 
uzajez. Whether that revolt woz the wizest, or not, woz another 
considerashon. 

I prefer Sir Isaac Pitman’z fonetic alfabetic; az this cannot be 
printed without permishon outside ov Bath, it iz out ov the question ; 
next I prefer a sistem akin to Sir Isaac Pitman’z Old-leter skeem, 
which, unfortunately, iz too radical for the ordinary reeder, hooz 
nolej ov fonetics iz very limited, hens my adopshon ov a mongrel 
method, parshaly fonetic and parshaly foolish (vide Mr. W. D. 
Howell’z designashon ov our speling being the greatest monument ov 
human folly). 1 find it eezy to rite, and yung children can reed it in 
manuscript and in print. Wun told me without solisitashon that she 
liked it, becauz it helpt her to reed long wurdz. 

I obzerv that Mr. Mayhew is parshal to the current inconsisten- 
siez, whilst ‘‘my’’ speling iz said to “teem with inconsistensiez.’' 
Wil he point out a single wun which iz not in the orthodox notashon ? 

Thanks to Mr. Wallis for hiz humorus dialog. Hiz suspishonz 
ar pardouabl but absolutely imajinary. Ther iz no coluzhon between 
Mr. Lodge and I in this correspondens. 

I respect Mr. Wallis' esthetic regard for the present speling so far 
az my antipathy to it wil alow. I shud not morn wer it cast into the 
depths ov the see. How doez he reconsiie hiz luv for Keats when 
that poet induljd in honor and honord in hiz sonnet on Spenser ( vide 
the Bookman'* facsimile) ? Why did the printers ov the Rev. Donald 
Gargill'z Bible adopt Savior ? Woz their Covenanting faith question- 
abl and woz the Bible repugnant therby ? 

It iz pleezing to observ Mr. Wallis’ admishon that our speling iz 
not sientifle. It iz singular the same mind shelterz behind an 
esthetic feeling for a thing which iz and ever haz been unstable in 
all its wayz. 

I giv ful credit to Mr. Wallis’s combativ bumps, and shud not 
object to him having “a round,’’ just to apeez hiz fihting spirit and 
az an advertizment ov fonetic speling. Defenders ov antiquated 
methods doo more good than they imajin by stubbornly resisting the 
march of reezon. Reformerz may be slain, but truth iz ennobled. 
Killing the body iz not the most effectiv wepon to bolster up a thing 
against which reezon revolts. 

Mr. Wallis' last paragraf iz tru; but he wud not hav us endure 
defects becauz the path ov the reformer iz not smooth and that pre- 
judises die hard. Personaly I am not consernd about the speling ov 
adults. They may go on in the old way unto the end ov the chapter, 
and I dare say they wil doo so, however much they may prate about 
their luv ov children. If they wil not be put out ov their way to 
adopt a saner speling, they shud countenans a reezonabl method for 
scoolz. 

I trust Mr. Lange doez not imajin that a child'z memory wud cease 
to be xersized on the introdueshon of fonetic speling. Ther iz not a 


singl lesson upon any subject but demandz mental effort; and th 
exersize ov a child'z mind aut to be rewarded with satisfying results 
which the speling puzl doez not acord. Thoze hoo hav taut fonetic 
speling entirely disagree with him. 

Iz Mr. Lange not unreezonabl in demanding az a pasport to 
correct (?) speling the tuishon ov Latin, Greek, French, etc. ? Apart 
from an orthografic desideratum the tendensy iz to lessen this 
lingwistic load. The testimony ov educashonists iz not flattering to 
Mr. Lange'z cure for bad speling. That Latin aud Greek may 
flurish or decay need not prevent the modificashon ov English 
speling. Iz it not singular that personz hoo no most ov thoze and 
uther tungz ar in favor ov this reform ? 

Wud it not be more to the point if Mr. Lange cud get Englishmen 
to pronouns alike the French wurdz named. I never yet found too 
wud-be F’rench scolarz pronouns the same. When he securez uni¬ 
formity ov pronunsiashon a fonetic reprezentashon wil be forth¬ 
coming. 

Does Mr. Lange no the cauz that “no too personz ever pronouns 
even comon wurdz exactly alike ? ” Fonetic speling wud lessen this 
confushon. If orthografy doez not teech “strait” pronunsiashon 
whot good iz it ? The late Mis Dorothea Beale in her preface to Mis 
Soames’ “Introduction to Phonetics,” sayz: “The task (by Mis 
Soames ov giving an idea ov the mode ov formation ov the articulate 
soundz) haz almost nesesarily invo.vd an expose ov the extraordinary 
anomalies ov English speling. Az an educator, / am ernestly dezirus for 
reform, and I trust that this book may shorien the time ov waiting. 
Our speling iz wun ov the greatest hindrances to the inteligent study ov 
fonology.’’ 

H. Drommond. 

Hetton-le-HoIe. 

November 24. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART. 

Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints : an Essay on certain Stipple Engravers 
and their Work in Colour. Compiled, arranged, and written by Julia 
Frankau. 9x5$. Pp. 307. Macm1llan.7s.6d.net. 

Waters, W. G. Five Italian Shrines. Illustrated. 9 x6J. Pp. 164. Murray, 
12s. net. 

[An account of the monumental tombs of S. Augustine at Pavia, 
S. Dominic at Bologna, S. Peter Martyr at Milan, S. Donato at Arezzo, 
and of Orcagna's Tabernacolo at Florence. With a prefatory essay on 
Tuscan sculpture.] 

Burton, William. Porcelain : a sketch of its Nature, Art, and Manufacture. 
With so half-tone plates. 8|x5jf. Pp. 264. Cassell, 7s. 6d. net. 

[“ In no sense a technical treatise ’ ; Mr. Burton's aim has been merely 
to “ supply the collector and student of porcelain, as well as the general 
reader, with a clear and connected account of the various kinds of porce¬ 
lain made in Asia and Europe.''] 

Cundall, H. M. Birket Foster. 9x64. Pp. 215. Black.20s.net. 

[Uniform with •• Kate Greenaway “in Messrs. Black's series of Colour 
Books. Contains 100 full-page illustrations, over 70 of which are 
reproduced in colour facsimile from original water-colour drawings by 
Birket Foster; the rest are in monochrome.] 

BIOGRAPHY AND M 23 MOIR 8 . 

Barrington, Mrs. Russell. The Life, Letters and Work Oj Frederic 
Leighton. 2 vols. 10x7$. Pp. 717. Allen.42s.net. 

[With 154 reproductions from drawings and paintings by Lord Leighton, 
including 18 in colour and 18 m photogravure. Several are now pub¬ 
lished for the first time. There is an edition-de-luxe of tifty.copies (num¬ 
bered) on Arnold hand-made paper, at £s 5s. net. A list of Leighton's 
principal works is given.] 

Isaacson, the Rev. Charles S. The Story of the Later Popes from the Great 
Schism to the First Years of Pius X. (1414101906.) 8|xsJ. Pp. 301. 
Elliot Stock, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Anecdotal and biographical rather than historical. Illustrated by 40 
reproductions of Pupal medals and a contemporary portrait of Pope 
Innocent XI.] 

Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe Schillingsfuerst. Edited by 
Friedrich Curtius tor Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe-Schillingstuerst. 
Translated from the first German edition and supervised by George W. 
Chrystal. 2 vols. 10 x 6f. Pp. 908. Heinemann, 24s.net. 

Tallentyre, S. G. The Friends of Voltaire. With portraits. 7 i>< 52 - 
Pp. 303. Smith, Elder, 9s. net. 

(D’Alembert: the thinker; Diderot: the talker; Galiani : the wit; Vau- 
venargues : the aphorist; d'Holhach: the host; Grimm : the journalist; 
HelvCuus ; the contradiction ; Turgot : the statesman; Beaumarchais: 
the playwright; and Condorcet: the aristocrat.] 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Hueffer, Ford Madox. Christina's Fairy Book. Sackville, Lady Margaret. 
The Travelling Companions. Ransome, Arthur. Highways and By¬ 
ways in Fairyland. Syrett, Netta. The Fairy Dolt. Pyne, Anna. 
Who's Who in Fairyland Each 4$ x 3$. Alston Rivers, 6d. each. 

[“ The Pinafore Library.” The five volumes are issued separately or 
together in a cardboard case at as. 6d. net.] 

drama. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. Joytelle. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. 7i x 5$. Pp. 136. Allen, 3s. 6d. net. 

Saward, William T. William Shakespeare. A play in four acts. 6J X 5$. 
Pp. 120. Elkin Mathews, as. 6d. 
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SOOHOMIQ8. 

Economics for Irishmen. By Pal. 7| x si- Pp 164. Dublin} Maunseb 
as. net. 

[" Less an academic treatise than an attempt to show why Ireland goes 
out of existence as a nation." Its data are derived from direct observa¬ 
tion of actual life and us conditions rather than from books ot party 
propaganda.! 

Avebury, Lord. On Municipal and National Trating. 3 x f. Pp. 176. 
Macmillan, 5s. net. 

EDUCATION. 

Board of Education : Statistics of Public Education in England and Walts 
igoy-j-6. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of His 
Majesty. <ji x a. Pp. lxxi, 517. Prinitd lor His Majesty's Stationery 
Office by Wyman & Sons, as. 5jd. 

S 1 TKN OGBAPHY. 

Thomas, N. W. The Natives of Australia. With 32 full-page illustrations 
and a map. 9 x s|. Pp. 256. Constable, 6s. net. 

[1 he first volume 01 a new senes of illustrated ethnographical handbooks 
on 1 • The N ative Races ol the British Empire," intended to "convey 
accurate information in a popular and readable form."! 

ETHNOLOGY. 

Leonard, Major Arthur Glyn. The Lower Niger and its Tribes. 9$ x 5j* 
Pp. 564. Macmillan, ias. 6d. net. 

[Map of southern Nigeria and index, j 

Dennett, R. E. At the Back of the Black Man's Mind ; or, Notes on the 
Kirtgiy Office in West Afiica. 94x6. Pp. 288. Macmillan, 10s.net. 

[“ The object of this little book is twofold,’ says the author, "in the 
first place I wish to show that, coucuirent with fetishism or Jujuism, 
there is in Africa a religion giving us a much higher conception ol God 
than is generally acknowledged by writers on African modes of thought. 
And in the second place, 1 am anxious to make clear the vital import- 
lance of the kingly office to the African communities.”! 

FICTION. 

Heath, Eda. Holmwood Pride. Who Had the Best of It ? 7J x 5J. Pp. 248. 
Elliot Stock, 6s. 

Stevenson, E. G. My Neighbour. A Story of Our Own Time. 74 X si’ 
Pp. 222. Elliot Stock, os. 

Dawson, Charles. A Minister of pate. 7 $ X 5, Pp. 342. Long, 6s. 

Askew, Alice and Maude. The Baxter family. 74x54. Pp. 299. White, 6s. 

Watson, Helen H. Andrew Goodfeltow. A 1 ’ale of z8oy. 7% x 5j. Pp. 358. 
Macmillan, 6s. 

Brown, Alice. The Country Road. 8 x si- Pp. 341. Constable, 6s. 

[I hrrteen short stories.! 

Burnham, Clara Louise. The Opened Shutters. 8 x si- Pp. 344. Con¬ 
stable, 6s. 

Fairbairn, John ; and Caine, William. The Confectioners. 74x3. Pp. 315. 
Biistoi : Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d. 

[Intended to be humorous ; we found the book rather distressing.! 

Williamson, C. N. and A. M. Rosemary in Search of a father, 73J x si- 
Pp. 263. Loader & Stoughton, 5s. 

Roberts, Morley. The Red Burgee. Sea comedies, yi X si- Pp. 265. 
Nash, 6s. 

Sinclair, Upton. A Captain of Industry, being the Story of a Civilised 
Man. Illustrated. 8£x6. Pp. 90. Hemcmaan, 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Beasley, C. Raymond. The Dawn of Modern Geography —vol. iii 9x6. 
Pp. 638. Uxfprd : Clarendon Piess, 20s. net. 

[The piesent volume, which covers ibe period from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the early years of the fifteenth cemury, with leproductions 
ot the principal maps ot the time—concludes the History of Mediaeval 
Exploiation and Geographical science, the first two parts of which were 
published in 1897 and roor-l 

BISTORT. 

Bradby.G. F. The Great Days oj Versailles. 8J x 5J. Pp. 384. Smith, 
Eider, ton 6tt. net. 

[Studies of Court hte in the later days of Louis X 1 V .1 

The Chronicle of Dino Compagnt. 1 ranslated by Else C. M. Benecke and 
A. G. Ferrers Howell. 6x4. Pp. 284. Dent, is. 6d. net. 

[In " The Temple Classics.”! 

LITERATURE. 

Wyld, Henry Cecil. Historical study of the Mother Tongue. An introduc¬ 
tion to Philological Method. 8x54. Pp. 412. Munay, 7s. 6d. 

[Intended to serve as an introduction to "the more advanced scientific 
study of linguistic problems 111 the pages of first-hand authorities." Full 
subject and word indices and list ot authorities.! 

TuckweU, the Rev. W. Spenser. 6^x4. Pp. 85. Bell, is. net. 

[la tde ” Miniature Series oi Great Writers." Short bibliography and 
index-! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Russell, Charles E. B.; and Rigby, L. M. The Making of the Criminal, 
yi x 5. Pp. 362. Macmillan, 33. 6<L net. 

[A valuable Utile book in which the authors—who obviously write from 
knowledge gamed at first baud—show how various types ot youths sink 
into criminality, bow they are dealt with, and with what results. The 
compaiisou ot the methods ot dealing with young criminals in our 
Colonies, m America, and on the Continent, is userui and suggestive.! 

Toasts and Maxims. “ A Book of Humour to Pass the Tune." Collected 
from various sources, illustrated. 84x6. Pp. 119. Greening, is. net. 

Montgomery, Hugh; and Cambray, Phikp G. A Dictionary of Political 
Phrases and Allusions. With a short bibliography. 84x54. Pp. 406. 
Sonnenschein, 70. 6d. 

Forbush, William Byron. Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar. 8J x si- 
Pp. 105. Constable, js. net. 

[W uh an introductory essay on Ecclesiastes and the RubAiy&l.} 


Who's Who. 1907. 7! x 5. Pp. 1958. Black, 10s. net. 

Who's Who Yearbook for ifoy. 7^x4$. Pp. 148, Black, is. net. 

Watson, Robert Spence. The National Liberal Federation , from its com¬ 
mencement to the General Election of 1906. With an [introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. Augustiue Birrell. 74x5. Pp. 318. Unw1n.5s.net. 

The Bible in Wales. A Study in the History of the Welsh People, with an 
introductory address and a bibliography. 9l x 6J. Pp. 104. Sotheran, 
8s. 6d. net. 

[For the centenary year of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1904, the 
committee 01 the Cardiff Public Libraries decided to bring together for 
exhibition in the Reference Library as many editions as could be pro¬ 
cured of the scriptures in Welsh, or in other languages if printed in 
Wales ; and a desire to record the knowledge thus acquired led to the 
preparation of this volume.! 

Empire-Builders. A course of lectures by the Rev. W. K. Stride. With an 
introduction by H. E. Egerton. 84 x 5). Pp. 109. Murray, as. 6d. 

[Published under the auspices of the League of Empire. Lectures on 
Alfred the Great; Drake; Clive; Wolfe ; Hawke and Cook.! 

Kirkpatrick, F. A Lectures on British Colonisation and Empire. First 
series (1600-1783). With an introduction by H. E. Egerton, 84 x 54. 
Pp. xvi, 115. Murray, 2s. 6d. 

[Published under tbe auspices of the League of Empire.! 

Earle, Mrs. C. W. Letters to Old and Young. 84x5}. Pp. 384. Smith, 
Elder, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Letters written to friends on different subjects.! 

Marabell, William. The Rise ot Man. An Interlude in Philosophy. 
7i x 5J. Pp. 56a. Published by the Author, $1.50. 

[A series of dialogues on Life and Literature; Law and Government; 
Marriage and Morals; Science and Religion; Race, Creed and Colour.] 

MUSIC. 

Taylor, Sedley. The Indebtedness of Handel to Works by other Composers. 
A Presentation of Evidence. 114x8. Pp. 196. Cambridge University 
Press, tat. 6d.net. 

Lee, E. Markham. Tchaikovski. 6J x 4. Pp. 64. Bell, *s. net. 

[In the " Miniature Series of Great Writers.”! 

FOETBT. 

Sabin, Arthur K. The Death of Icarus, and other Poems. 7JX5J. Pp. 121. 
Glasgow : MacLehose, 4s. net. 

[Together with a new translation in tbe original “terra rime" of Canto 
xxviii. of tbe Purgatory of Dante-1 

Bishop, Grace Conway. Pot Pourri. 6| x 4$. Pp. 56. Swan Sonnenschein, 
3s. 6d. 

[A volume of short poems.! 

On the Death of Madonna Laura. By Francesco Petrarca. Rendered into 
English by Agnes Tobin. 84 X 6. Pp. 127. Hememann, 73. 6d. net. 

Coleridge, the Hon. Stephen. Songs to Desideria, and other poems. 7J x 5. 
Pp. 131. Lane, 3s. 6d. net. 

Roe, George. Ruba'iyat of Omar Khayyim. With an introduction and 


SELECTIONS FROJC 



Compiled by hia Third Davghtu. With a Photogravura by Embry Walker. 
Crown 8vo, 276 pages, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net. 

A representative selection from, the whole of Charles Swain's PoeOical Works 
JUST PUBUSH ED 

GLIMMERINGS. By C. S. 'DICKINS. Cloth gilt, 3s. net 

A New Volume pf Verse, with a Photogravure of Ada Newton, 

THE POETIC SPIRIT. By THOMAS POLUOTT. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 39. net. 

" Full ol suggestive thought.”— Nno Age. 

“ By far the best part ot tbe book is a care fid, succinct, and masterly study of tbe 
inner meaning of the poetry of Omar Khayyam."— Dundee Courier . 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Sixpence net; Cloth. 1 a net 

MR. H. G. WELLS’S NEW BOOK 

SOCIALISM AND THE FAMILY 

LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 44 FLEET STREET, E,C. 


HAVE YOU BOUQHT YOUR BOORS FQR CHRISTMAS? 

A. & F. DENNY will send tbeig New Catalogue w receipt of name 
and address The largest sad mast varied stock in London to select 
from. 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London. 

[Opposite the Gaiety Theatre.) 


many notes and references, and an original "Ode to Omar." 8x54. 
Pp. 78. Foulis, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A new metrical version rendered into English from various Persian 
sources. In the left-hand margin of tbe translation Is given the number 
of each quatrain in tbe leading English, German, French and Italian 
translations, while the icfcreaces in the right-hand margin indicate soma 
of the MSS. and reproductions where the Persian text of the stajasa may 
be found.! 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated A.D. 1720 . 

Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 

Employers’ Liability. 

THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executors of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


PUBUaHBRB’ MEDIA. 

THE SPHERE. 

6d. Weekly. 

4 I-itcrary Letter by C. K. 3 . appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

_ OIWcoi Qseat New Street, 8.C. ' 

THE PALL MALL QAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 

The Evening Para a or the educated Mas and his Family. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of eurrent Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper In the kingdom for Publishers' Announcements. 
Special Columns for Haw Byoga. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 

OrncEs: Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

S _ . . PoruLAt Features are:— 

te Reviews of Books pnd Literary Notes, Full Resumd of the Principal 
usieal. Art, apd nramatlo Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
feUe at ktparU Ol tU Cun ml Evenu and Special Tdrftaaas {row Corrupondmu 

Everywker*. 

THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 

Is most widely circulating: paper in the four Western Counties, 
London Private Wire Office: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address : “ Plymouthism, London. 

Telephone No.: 165 Holbosi^. 


PAUL’S INKS 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 

ANNUITANTS W HEN HEALT H IS IMPAIRED. 

For full Prospectus apply lo the Secretary. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ARE UNIQUE! 

Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 

IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STQPPERa NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING. NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
lor PAUL'S (6d, is., 2s., and 3s.), pa 
send 13 stamps lor sample (any colour), 
and lull particulars. 

PAUL’S! INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 



BOOKS are best fop 

XMAS PRESENTS. 

Selection of over 20,000 Volumes 
in all Branches of Literature. 

3d. In Is. discount. 

HENRY F. BUMPUS, 

Discount Bookseller, 

355 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


QELIOipua FOR BREAKFAST HE I ■ ■ V 
AND AFTER DINNER. ^ 

In making uae lean quantity. It being so much 
stronger than «£&£•? SftFFfcFj. 


A light, refined, and diges¬ 
tible beverage, unequalled 
for nourishment, purity, and 
strength. The most enjoy¬ 
able cocoa for invalids as well 

as for those in vigorous health. 

A Made under Ideal conditions of 

liquid labour in Cadbury’s Garden 

„ Factory, amidst pure and 

* OOD healthful surroundings. 
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EAG L E 

Insurance Company 


Established 1807 


LIVES 

Head Office 

79 Pall Mall 
London, S.W. 



ANNUITIES 


City 

41 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C. 


I Branches 


Eagle Insurance Buildings in 

BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER 

The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation ( 1902 ) produced an average 
Cush Bonus of 30 per cent, of the premiums paid during the Quin* 
quennium; being a return of one*and*a*half Premiums. 

The Company's Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed 
Benefits, afford an attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating 
Class, at very moderate rates. 

Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and 

Liberal Conditions 

I ‘gitlzed by Google 


The Academy 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE V ART 


No. 1806 


Bduoatlon 

ROYAL INSTITUTION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 

ALBEMARLE ST., PICCADILLY, W. 

LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE 
EASTER, 1907. 

A CHRISTMAS COURSE OP EXPERIMENTALLY 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURES (adapted to aJuveallt 
Auditory). 

W. DUDDELL. Esq.. M.I.E.E. Six Lectures 
on Signalling to a Distance, from Primitive 
Man to Radiotklbgraphy. On December 27 
(Thursday), Dec. 29, 1906, Jan. i, 3, 5, 8, 1907, at 
Three o’clock. 

Tuesdays. 

Professor PERCY GARDINER, Litt.D., F.S.A. 
Two Lectures on The Sculptors of Akgina in 
Relation to Recent Discovery. On Tuesdays, 
Jan. 15, 22, at Three o’clock. 

Professor A. C. SEWARD, F,R.S. Two Lec¬ 
tures on Survivals from the Past in the 


DECEMBER 15, 1906 


Members may purchase not less than Three Single 
Lecture Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture 
for Half a Guinea. 

The Friday Evening Meetings will begin on 
January 18, at 9 p.m., when Sir ANDREW 
NOBLE, Bart., will give a Discourse on Fifty 
Years of Explosives. Succeeding Discourses 
will probably be given by Mr. CHARLES 
WELCH, Sir ALMROTH WRIGHT, Professor 
I. GOLLANCZ, Mr.J. J. LISTER, Mr. DUGALD 
CLERK, COUNT de BOSDARI, Professor 
D. J. HAMILTON. Professor J. J. THOMSON, 
Profesor GEORGE LUNGE, and other gentlemen. 
To these Meetings Members and their Friends only 
are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are 
requested to apply to the Secretary. When pro¬ 
posed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to 
the Library and Reading Rooms ; and their 
Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced 
charge. Payment; First Year, Ten Guineas; 
afterwards, Five Guineas a Year; or a composition 
of Sixty Guineas. 


Books fop Sale. 


Price Threepence 


Typewriting: 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 

T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. xod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

A UTHORS' MSS., gd. per 1000 words. Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Claphara, 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.— the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


Plant World. On Tuesdays, Jan. 29, Feb. 5, at 
Three o'clock. 

Professor WILLIAM STIRLING, M.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc. Six Lectures on The Visual Apparatus 
of Mam and Animals. On Tuesdays, Feb. 12,19, 
26, March 5, 12, 19, at Three o’clock. 

Thursdays. 

WILLIAM NAPIER SHAW, Esq., LL.D., 
Sc.D., F. R. S. Two Lectures on Recent Advances 
in the Exploration of the Atmosphere. On 
Thursdays, Jan. 17, 24, at Three o’clock. 

Major PERCY A. MACMAHON, D.Sc,, F.R.S. 
Two Lectures on Standards of Weights and 
Measures, On Thursdays, Jan. 31, Feb. 7, at 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 
GLAISHER'S Supplementary Catalogue for 
DECEMBER Now Ready. 

LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265 High Holbom, London, W.C. 

Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 
Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA¬ 
TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE¬ 
PRINTS. the BEST FICTION, etc. etc. 

All Lists Free on Application. 


COLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

D ESIDENCE for Women-Students of Univer- 
Lv sity College and of the London School of 
Medicine for Women. 

The Slade School Lent Term begins January 7. 
Faculties of Arts and Science Lent Term begins 
January 15. 

The London School of Medicine (Royal Free 
Hospital) Lent Term begins January 3. 

Application should be made to the Principal 
not later than January 1, 1907. 


Three o’clock. 

Professor W. W. WATTS, F.R.S. Two Lec¬ 
tures on (1) The Building of Britain; (2) 
Recent Light on Ancient Physiographies. 
On Thursdays, Feb. 14, 2t, at Three o'clock. 

Dr. W. MARTIN. Two Lectures on Old 
Dutch Painting and Painters On Thursdays, 
Feb. 28, March 7, at Three o'clock. 

C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E. Two Lec¬ 
tures on Biology and Progress. On Thursdays, 
March 14,21, at Three o'clock. 

Saturdays. 

Sir ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. 
Doc., D.C.L., LL.D. TwoLectures on Latest 
Phases of Music with Musical Illustrations. On 
Saturdays, Jan. 19, 26, at Three o'clock. 

The Rev. WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. Two 
Lectures on Papal Deposing Power. On 
Saturdays, Feb. 2,9, at Three o'clock. 

Professor J. J.THOMSON, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Six Lectures on Rontgbn, Cathode, and Positive 
Rays. On Saturdays, Feb. 16, 23, March 2, 9, 16, 
23, at Three o’clock. 

Subscriptions (to Non-Members) to all Courses 
of Lectures (extending from Christmas to Mid¬ 
summer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a single 
Course of Lectures, One Guinea, or Half a Guinea, 
according to the length of the Course. Tickets 
issued daily at the Institution, or sent by post on, 
receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 


C HAUCER.—A Commentary on the Prolog 
and Six Tales. Rich in new matter. Sub¬ 
scription price, $2.00. Circular on application.— 
Address, H. B. Hinckley, 54 Prospect Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruiksbank, Phix, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

F itzgerald (Edward), 1809-1883, 
the Famous Letter-Writer and Translator 
of Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam—Life of, by Thos. 
Wright. 63 full page plates in colour. 2 vols., 
8vo, Art Linen, new pub., 24s. net for 10s. 6d.— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 



E ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — Shep¬ 
herd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.— Shepherd's Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St James's Square. 


Books Wanted 

C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 

W ANTED by W. E. Gouldbn, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury : Willis's Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral”; " Kentish Garland, vol. 2; Kentish News¬ 
papers before 1768. 

THE MOSHER BOOKS. 

The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher's only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them-' 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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Literature works out splenetically to the same result ia 
England. Our poets are so vague (like the unaccented 
vowel closing a British polysyllable) 1 Rich they may be 
in contrasted dreamings, visions of the night (or day), 
nocturnes, that cut away the ground under our feet. 
(This mixture of metaphors at least is not racy of our 
soil.) But they cradle us in delicious suspense, only to 
plunge us into profundities of Unrest or to hoist us to 
vertiginous heights unknown. Englishmen love Maeter¬ 
linck, who publishes only (practically) in England. They 
dote on Debussy, it seems, that musician who has sought 
after fugitive modulation, who has found construxioni 
enarmoniche. The spleen and the vowel 1 The burden of 
the U and the UI, and of such as cannot, or will not, 
fashion for to pronounce them aright I The accusation is 
a grave one, and made by a friendly Frenchman. The 
allied Nippon attacks our army, and the cordial Gaul our 
spelling, but neither of the twain with other intention 
than that of dissembling deepest love. 


THE LITERARY WEEK 

M. Pascal Fortuny, in his “ Variations sur la voyelle 
anglaise et le spleen anglais,” treats of our spelling gone 
mad as a result of our temperament. It seems that 
A, which is not A; E, which is not E, etc., are so many 
expressions of an Anglo-Saxon state of mind apart ; of 
a reverie; of an imprecise, intermittent phase or soul 
peculiar to the British; of an innate sympathy for mezzo¬ 
tint thought, for intellectual half and half. (Weighing us 
psychologically in terms of drink is as good as “ mobled 
queen ” 1 ) These qualities, M. Fortuny allows, could be 
hurtful. But they are not so to us, as they are counter¬ 
balanced by our practical character. 

We are conjured to look at our City man. After a 
day of figures, he makes for his “ cottage,” reading his 
“fiction” 1 Figures, fiction and a cottage are the in¬ 
separables of a City man, according to our writer in the 
revue hebdomadaire. The City man, in a brown study of 
prophets and thieves, adventures exoteric and inter¬ 
planetary, is lost to time and figures—a type of the 
extraordinary Englishman. The English merchant is an 
antinomy. His dream (over the prophets and brigands) 
defies analysis, is different from that of all other peoples or 
potentialities. It is not fatalist and Russo-Byzantine, 
lyric and Latin, finely furious and delirious. It is “ sinu¬ 
ous,” fluctuating, now all haze and anon lucid, more real 
than reality. It is the English vowel, neither E nor A, 
neither U nor IU. You swear it is A, and it shades off 
into E. Your Protean U takes on itself the diphthongal 
nuance. It is Shelley in the rdle of Byron’s Snake. 
Your Englishman, then, is an antinomy—or an Anti- 
nomian. He is nothing if not religious. Infinity, in 
England, thy name is Religion—especially in Hyde Park. 
The gamut runs from “ the S. A.” (no longer vowels, but 
sonorous, with drums, and trumpets, and harps of gold— 
in perspective these last) to, say, the Christian Scientists. 
Many who are experimentalists—and, as such, terre d terre 
—are, at the same time, given up emphatically to re¬ 
searches transcendental. 


In art what difference between the maestro Van Dyck 
and the British Reynolds and Gainsborough, creators of 
wpmankind full of mysterious fascination—in a milieu of 
formless, imprecise atmosphere—with countenances of 
thought multitudinous,almost tumultuous 1 Burne Jones 
shadows forth legend: D. G. Rossetti is symbolical: 
Watts’s work is instinct with ideas. And that butt of 
hostility, Whistler—what is he but one of his own 
symphonies in white, an azure-and-pink harmony, a 
variation in grey-and-green ? And this is but a British 
attempt at translating the Indefinite, at eschewing pure 
colour. His Princesses are, after all, not more distinctive 
of Whistler than his figures ushered out of cloudland. 
It is all our spleen. 


Some interesting details of author’s royalties and other 
matters of publishing in America may be gathered from 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s letter in the Times of Thursday 
last. The royalties on a fifty cent book are at most five 
cents to the copy for paper-bound books and three cents 
for cloth-bound. On a book sold at one dollar fifty cents 
the popular author commands a twenty per cent, royalty, 
and expects to sell some fifty thousand copies. Profit, 
some fifteen thousand dollars. Even more interesting, 
however, are Mrs. Atherton’s remarks on the novelist’s 
need to live not remote from the world on a small income, 
“ drawing inspiration from the moon,” but widely and 
fully, with travel, society and all the other means of 
acquiring knowledge of life. More, travel is sometimes a 
necessity for the actual work in hand. Mrs. Atherton 
herself travelled from San Francisco to Sitka, a fortnight’s 
journey, for the sake of one chapter in “ Rezanov,” and 
“ found it quite worth while.” But if such conscientious¬ 
ness were Mrs. Atherton’s only quality she would not be 
the novelist she is. _ 

Too many modern novelists seem to imagine that to fly 
all over the world and pitch on a new locale for each new 
book is to achieve variety and breadth. Too many 
succeed in dishing up old and stale conventions of 
character under new and often unpronounceable names. 
The best short story ever written by a leading modem 
novelist concerned the West Coast of Africa—a continent 
he had never visited. The few who knew the places men¬ 
tioned asked: “When was he there? We never met 
him.” It was an illustration of what the poet did not 
say : “ Better five minutes of imagination at home than 
fifty years of the literary form of commercial travelling.” 


The American Ambassadors (we leave the correctness 
of the term to the discussion of the experts) to England 
have been more remarkable as men of letters than the 
British Ambassadors to America; but in Mr. Bryce, who 
is to succetd Sir Mortimer Durand at Washington, we 
send a historian and biographer of great eminence. 
The author of the History of the Holy Roman Empire 
would be already well known in America, if he had never 
visited the country before; but Mr. Bryce’s greatest work 
is the monumental “ American Commonwealth,” a study 
in history, politics and jurisprudence, to which any 
change in the future of the United States can only add 
interest and value. The American Ambassador to 
England is nearly always a good speaker. Those who 
have heard Mr. Bryce outside the House of Commons 
speaking on the more serious of after-dinner topics will 
feel secure in the reflection that no better speaker could 
have been chosen. There is a dignity, a limpidity, a force 
about Mr. Bryce’s occasional addresses that compel one 
to listen with admiration. Let us hope that Mr. Bryce 
will not be too busy to climb the Rockies and catch many 
a fine fish in American waters. 
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One of our greatest provincial journalists has passed 
away in the person of Sir John Leng, of Dundee. It may 
have been that this somewhat remote town on the East 
coast would scarcely have afforded scope for his energy 
and general faculty. But he proved to be much greater 
than the circumstances by which he was surrounded, and 
the journals which he brought into being and conducted 
are the best monument to his ability. In private life he 
was a very shrewd and kindly man. The writer of this 
note still remembers, though it is now many years ago, 
that when he was commencing journalism Mr. Leng gave 
him some homely maxims to guide his conduct. One 
may seem a little droll to those who have not thought 
about it. It was to the effect that no leader should begin 
with the word *• The,” as the employment of this particle 
had the effect, he considered, of destroying interest. 
Another was the curious command to remember that it 
was always the women who made or marred the fortunes 
of a newspaper. Some of the new lights of journalism 
might, no doubt, consider Sir John Leng old-fashioned, 
but there was plenty of shrewd common sense in both 
of these remarks. 


The Moore Memorial Committee, through whose efforts 
a Celtic Cross was the other day placed over the grave of 
Thomas Moore at Bromham in Wiltshire, propose to 
follow up this action by the erection of a new monument 
in Dublin. The curious cloaked figure, supposed to repre¬ 
sent the poet, which has given rise to much mirth and 
which is one of the familiar landmarks of his native city, 
will therefore at last disappear from College Green. The 
remarkable fact about these tardy honours is that Moore's 
poems are probably less read in Dublin at this moment 
than at any time during the last fifty years. Mangan, 
on the other hand, to whom a memorial will shortly 
be unveiled in Dublin, enjoys a steadily increasing 
popularity. 

The Irish language war still rages with unabated fury 
in the Irish capital. Formerly confined to a few enthusi¬ 
asts on the one hand and a few more or less obscure 
opponents on the other, it now engages the attention of 
the higher powers, and no public pronouncement is con¬ 
sidered complete without a reference to the burning 
question. The Provost of Trinity College is known to be 
an uncompromising enemy to the teaching of Irish in the 
schools, and has spared no pains to express his hostility, 
On the other hand, Sir Horace Plunkett is known to be a 
more or less active sympathiser with the work of the 
Gaelic League, which he regards as a force that makes 
for righteousness and industrial prosperity. Meanwhile, 
it is amusing to watch the struggles of the postman with 
Irish-addressed envelopes, and the still more painful efforts 
of pedestrians to decipher the Irish characters on the 
sign-posts. For, in spite of the efforts of the Gaelic 
League, Ireland is still an English-speaking country. 

M. Ferdinand Bruneti^re, who has just died at the age 
of fifty-seven, showed in his youth many of the charac¬ 
teristics of those who are destined to follow a literary 
career. He failed in an important examination, because, 
while he should have been attending lectures on philo¬ 
sophy or writing Latin verses, he was engaged in wander¬ 
ing through the galleries of the Louvre, or in the study of 
the origin of species, or the history of languages. But Jn 
1871 he was brought into close contact with the realities 
of life by the Franco-German War, in which he served, in 
spite of his defective sight. His life, however, was to be 
spent in fighting with the pen rather than with the sword, 
and when peace had been signed, he taught in a school, 
often, after the fashion of schoolmasters, getting up for 
the first time in the morning what he was engaged to 
teach in the afternoon. An attack of his on the naturalistic 
novel in the pages of the Revue des deux Mondes excited 
much remark and began his long connection with that 
well-known magazine. In 1893 he was appointed editor. 


M. Brunetiere was a critic with principles, too rare a 
species in the present day, when it is the fashion to regard 
Christianity and Judaism, Greek and Gothic architecture, 
Raphael and Hogarth, morality and immorality, Nietzsche 
and St. Francis, God and the Devil, with the same smiling 
complacency. His distinctive characteristic was that he 
applied the principles of the evolutionary school to 
literary criticism, showing that in literature as in animal 
life there is continued growth and transformation. Un¬ 
like the impressionist school, which maintains that 
criticism depends ultimately upon the amount of pleasure 
experienced by the critic, M. Brunetiere held that the 
rank of a literary work is determined by its possession of 
such qualifications as perfect form and fundamental 
truth. For this and other reasons he preferred the 
literature of the seventeenth to the literature of the 
eighteenth century. M. Brunetiere was a militant critic, 
who delighted in hard hitting, and it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that he had many enemies. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that he preferred correcting faults to reveal¬ 
ing beauties, holding, as he did, that the former course 
might do some good, while the latter would only en¬ 
courage the growth of plagiarism. 


It is, no doubt, as well that it has been decided not to 
hand over the Chapel Royal at Holyrood to the tender 
mercies of the restorer. And yet many a visitor to the 
abbeys of Scotland must have wished, as he saw them ex¬ 
posed to the destructive agencies of the weather, that 
some munificent benefactor, such as was the late Marquis 
of Bute, might arise to bring them back to their original 
condition. John Taylor, the Water Poet, is one of the 
writers who has left us an account of “ the sumptuous 
chapell” of Holyrood, “most richly adorned with all 
appurtenances belonging to so sacred a place.” But the 
Scotch were sorely tried by the religious sympathies of 
James II., and when the Prince of Orange landed they 
vented their iconoclastic fury on the church. It is curious 
to reflect that the right of sanctuary still exists for four 
miles round Holyrood. Possibly it was to secure im¬ 
munity from arrest that Charles X. of France chose 
Edinburgh as his place of exile, and it is known that he 
loved the chapel, where he hoped that he might be 
interred. 


At Mr. Murray’s premises in Albemarle Street may be 
seen a beautiful example of the modem art of book¬ 
making—the Triumphs of Petrarch, translated by Henry 
Boyd. It is bound in leather, blind-stamped with a 
fourteenth-century design, and printed on paper specially 
manufactured in Italy approaching closely to the old 
hand-made paper. The type has been specially designed 
and cut for this volume, and is based on the script used 
by the best scribes of the last quarters of the fifteenth 
century, the period in which the art of hand-lettering 
reached its highest point of perfection in Italy. The 
large Initials are in raised gold, the smaller in blue. The 
book is illustrated with six facsimiles of fifteenth-century 
etchings, on which Mr. Sidney Colvin contributes a note. 
There is an introduction by Dr. Guido Biagi. The price 
of the volume is £8 8s. net, and there is an edition de 
luxe at £63 net. _ 

Literary criticism of this volume is perhaps out of 
place, as it is put forward as a book for collectors, not 
for students. But it seems a pity that in the title the 
name of the poet is given as “ Francesco Petrarch." 
Would the translator like to be called “ Enrico Boyd” we 
wonder ? Certainly Petrarch would not have liked this 
hybrid version of his name, nor would he have easily 
recognised his terza rima in Mr. Boyd’s metallic and 
monotonous couplets. The first lines of the Triumph of 
Time, for instance, are thus rendered; 

Behind Aurora's wheels the rising snn 

His voyage from his golden shrine begun. 
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If the object of this edition was to produce a fine setting 
for Petrarch’s work, as is suggested in the prospectus sent 
out by the publisher, it would have been just as easy and 
more satisfactory to publish the “ Trionfi ” in the original 
Italian. To the collectors of valuable and beautiful books 
it makes little or no difference what language they are 
written in. 


The first of Gorki’s impressions of America has just 
appeared in a collection of tales published by the Znanie 
Company, St. Petersburg, under the title of *• The City of 
the Yellow Devil." Succeeding sketches are to be enti tied 
“ The Kingdom of Boredom,” “ The Mob,” and “ Charlie 
Maine." Gorki confines himself in this first sketch to the 
description of the poorest parts of the city. And he 
spares not, nor slacks invective. Since “The Jungle,” 
nothing has been written which inveighs with more con¬ 
vincing vehemence against Gold, the Yellow Devil who 
has completely subjugated man and even the elements to 
his will. 


In February next, from 6th to 12th, with matinees on 
the 9th and 12th, the Oxford University Dramatic Society 
will present The Taming of the Shrew. Miss Lily Brayton 
will appear as Katharina. It is just over ten years since 
the Society gave performances of this play, when it was 
played alternately with The Knights of Aristophanes. 

The following are among forthcoming events: 

Royal Institution.—A Christmas course of lectures, adapted to a 
juvemle auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by Mr. 
W. Duddell, on “Signalling to a Distance; from Primitive Man to 
Kadiotelegraphy ” (experimentally illustrated). The dates of the 
lectures are December 27, 29, 1906, January 1, 3, 5 and 8, 1907, at 
mree o’clock.—The following are the Lecture Arrangements before 
c-aster; Professor Percy Gardner, Two Lectures on the Sculpture of 
Aegma in Relation to Recent Discovery ; Professor A. C, Seward 
Two Lectures on Survivals from the Past in the Plant World ; Pro¬ 
fessor W. Stirling, Six Lectures on the Visual Apparatus of Man and 
Animals; Dr. W. N. Shaw, Two Lectures on Recent Advances in 
the Exploration of the Atmosphere; Major P. A. MacMahon, Two 
Lectures on The Standards of Weights and Measures; Professor 
W. W. Watts, Two Lectures on (i) The Building of Britain; (ii) 
Recent Light on Ancient Physiographies; Dr. W. Martin, Two 
Lectures on Old Dutch Painting and Painters; Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
Two lectures on Biology and Progress; Sir Alexander Mackenzie! 
Two Lectures on Latest Phases of Music (with Musical Illustrations); 
and Professor J. J. Thomson, Six Lectures on Rdntgen, Cathode’ 
and Positive Rays. The Evening Meetings will commence on 
January 18, when Sir Andrew Noble will deliver a Discourse on Fifty 
Years of Explosives. 

Royal Geographical Society.—The Theatre, Burlington Gardens, 
W, on Monday, December 17, at 8.30 p.m., "Nine Years’ Survey 
Work in Northern China and Mongolia,’’ by Col. A. W.S. Wingates. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 8 p.m., Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 17. Cantor Lecture: Mr. A. D. Hall, on Artificial Fertilisers, 
Tuesday, December 18, 8 p.m.— Applied Art Section: Basket 
Making, by Thomas Okey. Wednesday, December 19, at 8 p.m. — 
Fifth Ordinary Meeting.—“Modern Developments of Flour-Millintr 
by Albert E. Humphries. 

Royal Microscopical Society.—Wednesday, December 19, 8 p.m. 
Exhibition of Slides from the Collection presented to the Society by 
Mr. Jas. Hilton. 1 

Linnean Society of London.—Evening Meeting, Thursday, Decem¬ 
ber 20, 8 p.m. Dr. A. B. Rendle and others. Botanical results of the 
third Tanganyika (Expedition, 1904-5. Mr. F. Chapman, Fossil 
Foraminifera of Victoria.—The Balcombian deposits of Port 
Phillip. Exhibition; Albino Woodlice, by Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb. 

Sociological Society, 24 Buckingham Street, Strand. Monday, 
December 17, 8 p.m.. Mr. M. Waxweiler on Sociology as a Province 
of Biology. 

The Jewish Historical Society of England.—University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. Monday, December 17,8.30 p.m. Mr. H. S. Q. 
Henriques. On the Political Rights of the English Jews. 

Viking Club, King's Weigh House Rooms, Thomas Street, W.— 
Friday, December 14, at 8.15 p.m. Sveinbjorn Sveinbjomsson on 
Northern Folk-Songs, with vocal illustrations. 

Art Exhibitions.—The Artificers’ Guild, 9 Maddox Street. Metal¬ 
work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture lettering.—Tooth and Sons : 
Winter Exhibition.— John Baillie : Tales and Towns of Italyby Jessie 
Bayes. Drawings by Annie French. Pastels by T. R. Way. Novem¬ 
ber 28 to December 22.—Shepherds: Early British Masters.—Natural 
History Museum, Romford Road, Stratford : Essex Arts Club: Pictures, 
etc. October 22 to January 1.—Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures 
by British and Foreign Artists. November 1.—New Gallery. Society 
of Portrait-Painters. November 7.—Messrs. Agnew. Annual Ex¬ 
hibition on behalf of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution.— 


November 7. Goupil Gallery: Memorial Exhibition of Works 
by the late II. B. Brabazon. November 12. Goupil Gallery Salon. 
—Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours; Pall Mall East: 
Winter Exhibition, November 12.—New English Art Club ; Der¬ 
ing Yard : November 19.—New Dudley Gallery. December 3. 
Sculpture and Drawings by Countess Feodora Gleichen. Medals 
and Decorative Work by Miss Elinor Halle. Paintings by Countess 
Helena Gleichen. — Leicester Galleries: November 24. Arthur 
Rackham's “ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens.” Water-colours 
by W. Lee Hankey, P. A. Hay, Hugh Norris, Graham Petrie and 
Terrick Williams.—W. B. Paterson: November 17. Pictures by 
W. Nicholson.— Fine Art Society: December 11. Handmade Glass 
Lancastrian Lustred Ware, Jewellery, Ornamental Bookwork by 
various artists. Cabinet Pictures of Holland by Charles Grupp£. 
December 12. French Towns and Dutch Dykes ; Water-Colours by 
A. Romilly Fedden. Etchings by Axel Haig.—Royal Photographic 
Society, 66 Russell Square: November 6 to December 22. 11-5. Photo¬ 
graphs by Henry W. Barrett. Admission on presentation of card.— 
Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond Street. Mater Christi, by H. Salomon. 
Water-colours by Miss H. Donald-Smith till December 22.—Man¬ 
chester Art Gallery. Exhibition of Works of Mr. Holman Hunt, in¬ 
cluding some not on view at s the Leicester Galleries.—Grafton Gal¬ 
leries. Women's international Art Club. Annual Exhibition, including 
copies of Velasquez, by Blanche Williams (Mrs. P. Somers-Cocks). 
December 12 to December 22.—Messrs. Dowdeswell. Water-colours 
of Brittany by C. G. Kennaway, December 8.—International Art 
Gallery, 14 King William iStreet, Trafalgar Square. First Exhibi¬ 
tion, consisting of works by Modern British, French and Dutch 
Artists. December 12 till January 5.—Dor6 Gallery. Water-colour 
sketches of English Gardens, by Godfrey Marsh.—Graves & Co., Oil- 
paintings of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, by A. Kossak and 
[ ules Falat. 

Plays: Lincoln's Inn Hall. December 12 and 14 at 8.15. Decem¬ 
ber 13 and 15 at 3.15. Eager Heart, by A. M. Buckton. 

Concert.—Queen’s Hall, Monday, December 17. Richter London 
Symphony Orchestra at 8 p.m. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge: December 17 and 18. Sale 
of Coins and Medals. December 19, 20 and 21. Sale of Egyptian 
Antiquities the property of Mr. de Rustafjaell. 


LITERATURE 

KEATS 

The Poetical IVoris of John Keats, Edited, with an introduc¬ 
tion and textual notes, by H. Buxton Forman, C.B. 
(The Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is not an exhaustive variorum edition but 11 a text 
illustrated by readings and cancelled passages selected 
from the great mass of manuscript and printed material.” 
The illustrations are fullest in the case of the finest poems. 
Mr. Buxton Forman considers, and no doubt rightly, that 
improvements which have not ended in any great excel¬ 
lence are of no great interest. The edition contains all 
the known verse of Keats, and Mr. Buxton Forman has 
discovered sixteen new lines on the Eve of St. Mark, in a 
scrapbook lent to him by Mr. Frank Sabin. These have 
not been printed in any other edition. They come before 
the passage beginning: 

Als writith he of Swevenis 

and like that passage are a quotation from the illuminated 
Legend of St. Mark, which Bertha is reading in the 
poem. It is not certain, Mr. Forman tells us, whether the 
British museum holograph was written before or after the 
draft of which this passage is a fragment, and so whether 
this passage was rejected by Keats or added as an after¬ 
thought. Mr. Forman does not print it in his text, and 
it cannot be said that it adds much to the poem. It is, 
like the rest of the quotation, a mere archaistic exercise 
or piece of local colour, and very likely Keats came to the 
conclusion that there was local colour enough without it. 
Still, as the Eve of St. Mark, though a mere fragment, is 
a masterpiece so far as it goes, we are glad to have all 
we can get of it 

Mr. Forman in his introduction gives a very full account 
of all the materials upon which this edition is based and 
of all discoveries that have been made of Keats’s manu¬ 
scripts up to the present time. 

It will be remembered that in 1905 the Clarendon Press 
published, under the editorship of Mr. E. de Sdlincourt, a 
facsimile of the autograph manuscript of Hyperion and 
also the text of the Fall of Hyperion corrected and 
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amplified from the Woodhouse transcript, which had then 
recently been rediscovered. This publication in itself is 
enough to justify the production of a new edition of 
Keats’s poems, at least for those who care to examine 
the process by which he arrived at his highest beauties. 
The autograph manuscript of Hyperion was probably 
intended by Keats for the printers, but he was continually 
inspired to revise it as he copied it out, and most of these 
revisions are great improvements. Keats, like Beethoven, 
was an artist who often slowly laboured perfection out of 
an idea in which only he could have seen the promise of 
perfection. He could, no doubt, work quickly enough at 
times; but he often did his best when he worked slowly, 
and some of his finest things came to him in the course of 
revision. No laws can be laid down for the processes of 
genius. It may accomplish its work at a blow; it may 
have to hunt for inspiration and seem to be easting about 
aimlessly until some trifling thing, a word, a rhyme or an 
image, inspires it and the great verses are made. One 
ean see, for instance, from the manuscript of Milton’s 
•‘Blest Pair of Syrens” that before he produced the 
greatest lines of that poem, he had to kindle his genius, 
as it were, upon fine words, Writing them here and 
there disconnectedly upon the paper, and seeming to 
reach bis final result rather through sound and rhythm 
and association than through any labour of exact thought. 
And in that manuscript too one can see that in the course 
of composition he was sometimes misled by lapses of taste. 
There are words too precious or too homely suggested and 
finally rejected no doubt for their incongruity; words 
which recall the fantastic poets rather than Milton. In 
the same way Keats was hampered by the literary fashions 
of his time and particularly of the clique to which he 
belonged. In his earlier poems he often fell a victim to 
these fashions, using words too pretty or too definite for 
their purpose, words which draw attention too violently 
to themselves and away from the main sense of the 
passage. It was natural, in the full tide of the romantic 
movement, that Keats, the most romantic of poets, should 
prefer anything to the colourless abstract vocabulary of 
eighteenth-century poetry; but unfortunately Leigh Hunt, 
his first contemporary master, had a very imperfect taste 
in words, which through its very impertections was only 
too well calculated to infect a youth like Keats. The 
Cockney School, of which Leigh Hunt was the head, still 
flourishes among us unchastened. But now, besides 
writing curious little townified poems about green fields 
it builds curious little townified cottages in them. It is 
not so Elizabethan as it was, and sometimes, instead ot 
discovering the buttercups, it discovers “ the iron lilies of 
the Strand and other strange things. But whatever its 
fashions may be, it still has all the literary diseases of an 
unwholesome town life. There is no wonder that Keats 
should have caught these diseases in his first youth. The 
Wonder is that he should so soon have set to work to cure 
himself of them with so much resolution and success. 
Even in Endymion, full as it is of Cockney excesses, the 
chastening process has began. For instance, at line 407 
of the first book, Keats first wrote: 

Now happily, there sitting on the grass 

Was fair Peona, a most tender lass. 

No doubt he remembered that Shakespeare called 
Cleopatra “ a lass unparalleled.” But the word had lost 
all its dignity in two hundred years, and in this passage 
it has a very cocknified justicity. So “Peona, a most 
tender lass" was changed to “Peona, his sweet sister.” 
A little lurther on is one of the finest of all his revisions. 
At line 493 he had written : 

'Twas a lay 

More forest wild, more subtle cadenced 

Than can be told by mortal: even wed 

The fainting tenors of a thousand shells 

To a million whisperings of liliy bells ; 

And mingle too the nightingale’s complain 

Caught in its hundredth echo. . . . 


which is pretty enough, but not above the powers of 
Leigh Hunt. This was shortened into: 

'Twas a lay 

More subtle cadenced, more forest wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child— 

which Leigh Hunt could not havejwritten. It is worth 
remarking that the splendid second line may have been 
suggested to Keats by the rhyme of child with wild. Some 
poets have wonderful luck with rhymes. Others, alas, 
are unfortunate in proportion to their ingenuity. 

In the autograph manuscript of Hyperion one can still 
see some faint traces of the Cockney school; but they 
were nearly all corrected away. They are not so much 
actual lapses of taste as miscalculations of effect. In his 
first draft Keats was sometimes definite where he ought 
to have been vague, and vague where he ought to have 
been definite. Thus he wrote : 

Not so much life as what an eagle’s wing 
Would spread upon a field of green-ear’d corn. 

Then he altered the first line to : 

Not so much life as a young vulture’s wing, 

which is stranger but not better. 

But then he saw that vulture and eagle alike had nothing 
to do with the case, and produced the beautiful final 
version, 

Not so much life as on a summer's day 

Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 

which is less definite in the first line and more definite 
in the second, and in both cases rightly. 

Before he accomplished the lines : 

Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 

Unsceptred; and his realmless eyes were closed— 

he had to make a choice among a good many epithets. 
He tried “nerveless, dead, supine,” “nerveless on the 
ground,” “ancient eyes,” and “white-browed eyes.” 
Keats always tried to make his epithets vivid and definite, 
and sometimes, as in the case of “white-browed,” he 
made them too vivid and definite. But “ ancient” was 
not vivid or definite enough. So he gave up the attempt 
to appeal to the eye in this case, and in the epithet 
“realmless” got just the mixture of pictorial vague¬ 
ness and emotional exactitude which he required for the 
description of an “ early god.” Further on he had the 
same difficulty agaio with Saturn’s eyes, calling them 
“faint-blue” at first, and then altering the epithet to 
“ faded,” another change towards vagueness. It is easy 
to understand why, with such a theme, he iell somewhat 
under the influence of Milton; for no poet knows so 
well as Milton when it is right to appeal to the eye, and 
when to the mind, in descriptions of imaginary beings. 

One of the finest improvements in Hyperion is the 
following. Speaking of Thea, Keats wrote in the draught: 

She would have ta’en 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck 
Or with a finger eased Ixion’s toil. 

Then he altered the last line to 1 

Or with a finger stayed Ixion’s wheel 

The description here is not of Thea’s appearance, which 
is rightly left vague, but of her strength, which requires 
to be illustrated by an example appealing to the eye. 
She herself remains a vast and generalised form, to which 
the staying of the wheel gives reality, just as a shattered 
tree gives reality to your idea of lightning. At line 205 of 
the first book a pretty fancy, of a kind common in 
Endymion, is eliminated. 

Then, as was wont, his palace door flew ope. 

As opes a rosebud to a fairy’s lute. 
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So it ran in the manuscript, but Keats struck out the 
second line; and indeed in such a context, the entrance 
of Hyperion to his Palace, such prettiness suggests the 
Cockney School. Keats in his earlier verse was always 
at the mercy of fancy; and in Endymion it led him 
many an aimless dance. But in his masterpieces the 
incomparable richness of his fancy is controlled by im¬ 
agination, as in the famous description in the Eve of 
St. Agnes: 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain droop’d lamp was flickering by each door; 

The arras rich with horseman, hawk, and hound. 

Fluttered in the besieging wind's uproar ; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

Mr. Buxton Forman gives us in his notes all the pre¬ 
liminary attempts. The thought expressed in the epithet 
“ besieging ” promised at first to be a main part of the 
description. “But noise of winds besieging the high 
towers ” is one cancelled line, and then we have “ but 
the besieging storm,” and so this fancy was gradually 
subordinated to the purpose of making a vivid picture, 
'then the lamps at first are inclined to behave as they 
might in the Castle of Otranto: “ The lamps were 
flickering death shades on the walls.” Keats had a 
good deal of trouble with them before he got them to 
play their part so perfectly in the whole. “The lamps 
were dying in—” “ But here and there a lamp was 
flickering out,” “A drooping lamp was flickering here 
and there "—these are all rejected attempts; and besides 
this we have the statement: “ Without, the tempest kept 
a hollow roar,*’ which, with “ the noise of winds besieging 
the high towers,” is all telescoped into “fluttered in 
the besieging wind’s uproar.” The third and filth lines 
seem to have come without any preliminary attempts 
and very likely their success dictated the treatment of 
the rest. 

In the process of composition Keats differed widely 
from Shelley, whose imagination had not usually much 
fancy to master, or at least not much visual fancy. In 
Shelley the thought was apt to rush so fast as to leave all 
material things behind. He relied for his effect on speed 
rather than on richness. He was lost in the clouds while 
Keats was still choosing from a multitude of flowers. It 
was only natural, therefore, that Keats should not care 
much for Shelley’s poetry and should advise him to “ load 
every rift with ore. That was his own practice, and up 
to the time when his powers were weakened by disease 
he was still embarrassed by his ov\n wealth. He had not 
reached the time of life when ideas and actions seem 
more important than objects. He was still a child picking 
flowers in the meadows of Spring and content with their 
beauty. But he had learnt already to choose and arrange 
his flowers; and his intellect was proving its greatness in 
the exercise of a self-criticism more .searching than was 
exercised by any other poet of his time. Also before his 
death, as Mr. de Selmcourt has pointed out in his valuable 
introduction to the “ Dream of Hyperion,” he had grown 
ambitious to become something more than a poet of 
objects and dreams; and the “ Dream of Hyperion” is 
an expression of this new ambition, and of his discontent 
with all that he had done. It is not a very successful 
expression, perhaps, though it is much too interesting to 
deserve its present neglect, but it was written when Keats 
was so weakened by his last illness that a new kind of 
poetry was beyond his powers. That he failed in it 
proves nothing about the limits of those powers; and he 
is the only poet of his time whose measure we canuot 
take. Shelley, no doubt, was a greater poet in actual 
achievement; but, though he died at thirty and though 
he might have written still greater poetry, probably 
it would not have cuanged in character. He had not, 
as Bagehot put it, “ an experrencmg mtnd.” But 
treats trad. JLike most great poets he spent his youth 
mainly in learmug his crait, ana he learnt it so well that 
he could write poetry magnificently in almost any 
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style. King Stephen is as Shakespearean as Hyperion is 
Miltonic. But he was not content to be either Shake¬ 
spearean or Miltonic: and so both Hyperion and King 
Stephen are mere fragments. He wished to shake him¬ 
self free of dreams of the past, and to write the great 
poetry of his own time. Whether or not he could have 
done this we cannot tell, but at least he laid broader 
bases for eternity than any other poet of his time. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA 

Native .1 of Australia. By N. W. Thomas, M.A. (Constable, 
6 s. net.) 

The Dative tribes of Australia are now very prominent 
subjects of anthropological study. They are undoubtedly 
very archaic communities, and represent an earlier stage 
in human progress than any other people of whom we 
have knowledge. Mr. Thomas’s book on them is addressed 
to the curiosity of the general reader, who, commonly, 
cares for none of these things. The book is meant to 
awaken his interest, and is an introduction to a large field 
of study, full of disputable mattef. As a rule Mr. Thomas 
avoids controversy, and gives the facts on which all are 
agreed. His knowledge of Australian arts and crafts, as 
represented in museums, is wide and minute. His 
acquaintance with the entire literature of his subject, 
early and late, is perhaps unrivalled. The earlier the 
information, the better, in some respects, it ought to be, 
for the first European observers saw the natives still un¬ 
sophisticated, and were themselves unbiassed by mgny 
controversies which had not yet arisen. On the other 
band they had not the patience and long practice and scien¬ 
tific training of recent observers like Professor Baldwin 
Spencer and Dr. Howitt. Mr. Thomas is familiar with all 
that has been published, early or recently, and his 
account of native life, in all its practices and usages, is as 
satisfactory as the limits and scope of his book permit. 
His photographs are excellent, and whether he writes on 
the science, art, crafts, laws, food, sports, religion, magic, 
or myths of the tribes, he may be studied with confidence 
and profit. His limits, however, make it hard for him to 
give a readily intelligible account of a topic which various 
students understand in various ways, the complex system 
of marriage rule, and of social organisation. 

After recommending the book aa learned, trustworthy, 
and, where lucidity is possible, lucid, we shafl take a 
wider survey of a problem so hard as to seem insoluble 
with our present knowledge. In perhaps the majority 
of tribes, the name denoting kinship of a sort—the 
totem name—descends from mother to children of both 
sexes. In other tribes this name, with all that it in¬ 
volves, is inherited through the father. In very few 
tribes this name is not hereditary, but inheritance of all 
heritable things is through the father. Till recently, 
English inquirers have supposed that inheritance of the 
totem name, say Crow—with all the duties and privileges 
of mutual aid and kindliness which are attached to the 
name—was originally through the mother. To inherit 
the name through the father was regarded by students 
as a great step in progress. Recently, however, Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, the celebrated explorers, with 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, and others, have urged that neither mode 
of descent of the name is more primitive than the other, 
A tribe might, as soon as the name became hereditary, 
let it pass in either line. However, it seems to be uni¬ 
versally admitted that, while we know many cases of 
transference of the descent lrom the female to the male 
line, we know none of transference from the male to the 
female line. 

A problem now arises which we canqot pretend to solve. 
Tribes which permit the totem to descend in the male 
line have a great aud obvious advantage m the struggle 
tor existence over tribes in which it descends through 
females. Where it descends through males society is 
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based both on kinship and on locality. A man is, by 
totem, a Crow, his sons and daughters are Crows, his 
sons' sons are Crows, and presently there arises a local 
clan of Crows, as much united by the sentiment of 
kinship and community of local habitation as a clan of 
Maclans in Glencoe. On the other hand, when the name 
denoting kin is inherited through mothers, any local set 
of people necessarily consists of a number of different 
totem kinships, very capable of internal dissensions. 
Consequently we naturally expect the people who are 
solidaires both by kin and locality to have a great 
advantage in organisation over people united by locality 
but divided in kin. If any groups started originally from 
male inheritance of the kin name, their power should be 
the greater, and their rate of progress the more rapid. 

Now that does not appear to be conspicuously the case. 
The Australian tribes which reckon in the male line are 
not, in any conspicuous way, more powerful than the 
neighbouring tribes which count descent through mothers. 
This may be so because there are no intertribal wars for 
conquest of territory. Again, if to reckon in the male 
line is a social advance of which many naked tribes are 
capable, as they are, how did so relatively civilised a 
people as the Piets fail to make the advance, if they did 
fail? 

How could 11 Aryans” miss a form of progress—reckon¬ 
ing in the male line—at which many savage black tribes 
have arrived ? A form of progress it is, for the Greeks, 
in Homer’s time, and the Romans as known in history, 
had, of course, inheritance through fathers; yet Mr. 
Frazer, in “ Lectures on the Early History of the King- 
ship,” gives many reasons for thinking that the early 
Greeks and Romans, like many Australian tribes, in¬ 
herited through the mother, in the royal line. But was 
this form of succession and inheritance universal, or was 
it peculiar to the kingly house ? 

‘‘Not one of the Roman kings was immediately suc¬ 
ceeded by his son to the throne.” In the same way, 
between 859 and 1034 A D - no Scottish king was imme¬ 
diately succeeded by his son or grandson. Tarquinius 
Superbus, like Malcolm II. of Scotland, is accused of 
getting rid of men who would have succeeded him on the 
throne—if it had gone by female descent—in the interest 
of his own lineal descendant. Malcolm succeeded, Tar¬ 
quinius failed to place a lineal descendant on his throne. 
Many Greek traditions, not given by Homer, point in the 
same direction, though perhaps they are capable of 
another explanation. Thus the genealogies of Highland 
clans, after the Norman conquest, usually make a 
Norman noble marry a Celtic heiress. This looks like a 
survival of descent through women, but it is a mere 
piece of genealogical snobbishness; and the Greek 
legends also may have arisen from the desire to claim 
descent from a heroic ancestor who fought at Troy. If 
there were no such local hero, a foreigner was put in the 
genealogy. But in several African kingdoms, infinitely 
more civilised than the Australian tribes who inherit 
through males, the kingship goes through royal mothers. 
Anybody may be the father. 

We have, therefore, to choose between two solutions. 
(1) The Piets and Latins, though well advanced in civilisa¬ 
tion, did not take a step in progress which dozens of 
Australian tribes have made. This, if true, offers a 
singular anomaly in social progress. Or (2) the descent 
in the female line, in the royal family , among Piets and 
Latins, was the result of a determination to preserve the 
purity of the royal blood, for “it is a wise child that 
knows its own father.” The latter was the old explanation, 
and, though old, it is not necessarily erroneous. In short, 
unless we know that the Piets and Latins, universally, 
inherited through women, that the rule was not confined 
to the royal house, we are not obliged to suppose that 
female descent in the royal house, among Latins and Piets, 
or among Africans having male descent, is a survival of 
a universal custom of female descent. It may be a new 
rule devised for making certain that each kmg in turn 


has royal blood in his veins. Among some Australian 
tribes, says Mr. Thomas, “ a son would inherit the position 
of his father” as headman, if he possessed oratorical 
or other eminent ability. In South-West Australia the 
chief was at his death succeeded by his eldest son, unless 
there was some good reason to the contrary; and in 
Central Australia, the son of the Alatunja, or “ head man," 
is succeeded by his son. Thus there is, in a very archaic 
society, a strong tendency towards the inheritance in the 
male line of such authority as exists. Therefore it 
seems doubtful, when kingship, in much more advanced 
societies, descends in the female line, that this is a 
survival from a period of universal female descent. Not 
inconceivably it may come from quite a different source— 
a desire to be certain of the purity of royal blood. 
Can we suppose that among a people so intensely agnatic 
and devoted to patria potestas as the historical Romans 
were, the probable female descent of the kingship was a 
direct survival of the age when such descent was 
universal ? 

The present writer at one time inclined to that opinion, 
in the case of the Piets. But he does not find any cases, 
where female descent is the universal rule, of any form of 
authority being inherited in the female line; while, among 
Australian tribes where inheritance of authority exists 
it is inherited from fathers. 

Andrew Lang. 


A BOOK OF GERMAN REVELATIONS 

Memoirs of Prince Chlodtvig of Hohenlohe-SchiUingsfuerst. 

Edited by Friedrich Curtius for Prince Alexander of 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst. Translated by George W. 

Chrystal, B.A, (Heinemann, 24 s. net.) 

When this book appeared in its original dress it natur¬ 
ally created a considerable sensation in Germany. Prince 
Hohenlohe had for two generations held a very high pla.ee 
in European politics, and it was known that his memoirs 
would cast some light on obscure phases of history. Pro¬ 
bably, if he had lived long enough to write his autobio¬ 
graphy, his discretion would have come into play, mid 
much that set the gossips talking when these Memoirs 
were first published would have been omitted altogether. 
But he left his papers to Dr. Friedrich Curtius, who has 
more than the usual German love of amassing and pub¬ 
lishing documents; and he has thrown his material into a 
couple of large, and truth to say, somewhat heavy 
volumes. Students of politics will no doubt toil con¬ 
scientiously through the nine hundred odd pages, but we 
question whether any one will make this exploration for 
pleasure. On the other hand, there are a number of 
episodes in the life of Prince Hohenlohe and in the his¬ 
tory of Germany that the curious will turn to with 
interest. It need scarcely be said that the dominating 
figure in the book is that of Prince Bismarck. The simple 
entry “ Bismarck, Prince Otto von,” is followed by about 
three hundred references in the index, and this will give 
an idea of the extent to which the Iron Chancellor fills 
the stage. Prince Hohenlohe says very characteristic¬ 
ally that while he was in power he dominated all, but 
after his retirement other and smaller personalities 
swelled like sponges. The relations between Bismarck 
and the Emperor are discussed in many pages of reading 
as interesting as any to be found within the covers of 
these volumes. The light shed on the negotiations pre¬ 
ceding the Franco-Prussian War are also of historical 
value. The account of the plenipotentiaries who met to 
discuss what afterwards became the Treaty of Berlin is 
described with acuteness of vision, and there are many 
other portions of the book that cannot fail to command 
attention ; but, as we have said, to read it as a whole is 
a formidable task. Among his many interests Prince 
Hohenlohe did not number a devotion to letters, and 
accordingly literature and its professors are not often 
mentioned here. 
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THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Reprinted from 
the First Folio. Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
H. A. Clarke. With an Introduction by John Churton 
Collins. In 13 vols. (Harrap, £4 4 s. and £2 2s.) 

The First Editors of Shakespeare, Pope and Theobald. By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. (Nutt, 10 s. 6 d. net.) 

The reading public cannot be too grateful to the editors 
and publishers of this Shakespeare for bringing within their 
easy reach that which has hitherto been accessible only to 
millionaires and scholars. The general reader, writes 
Professor Churton Collins, has: 

for upwards of two centuries and a half. . . taken what the poet'seditors 
have chosen to give him, and what they have given him has been a con¬ 
coction the quality and characteristics of which have been determined 
partly by the idiosyncrasies of particular editors, and partly by the 
literary tastes and fashions of particular epochs. In fact, tbe text of 
Shakespeare presents, in the nature of the modifications it has under¬ 
gone, an exact analogy to the exhibition of his dramas on the stage. 
Hamlet, as represented by Burbage and Lewen, by Betterton, by 
Garrick, by Booth, by Fechter, by Irving, and under the scenic and 
theatrical conditions in which they represented him, differed scarcely 
more than the text of the drama as it appears successively in the First 
Folio, the editions of Rowe, of Theobald, of Hanmer, of Warburton. 
of Capell, of the Variorum editors, of Andrew Becket, of Charles 
Knight, of I. Payne Collier, and of the Cambridge editors. The 
history of Shakespeare’s text is, in fact, the history of a text cor¬ 
rupted beyond all precedent of corruption. 

The earlier story of this process may be admirably read 
in tbe second book that appears at the head of this article. 
Dr. Lounsbury, with a learning, a penetration and a 
scholarly thoroughness beyond all praise, has added to his 
already invaluable Shakespearean labours by attacking the 
thorny subject of Pope, Theobald, and the text of Shake¬ 
speare ; has cleared the tangled brake and disclosed matters 
which had been long forgotten; and, if the main point 
of his book concerns, necessarily, the eighteenth rather 
than the sixteenth century, it is a chapter in literary 
history that needed to be written before Shakespeare 
could properly come to his own. 

What was once his own, or what stands prima facie 
a greater chance of being his own than any other text, is 
that of the First Folio here reprinted verbatim and almost 
literatim (the editors have disused the long s, printed 
them for its abbreviation the and adopted the modem usage 
of i and ; and u and u) in thirteen handy little volumes, 
which contain also valuable introductions on the sources 
and history of the plays, and all the known portraits of 
Shakespeare. 

The story of the First Folio is as follows. In Elizabethan 
days, a. Dr. Lounsbury points out, the playwright cared 
no more for the manuscript of his play than the modern 
journalist for that of his article. It never occurred to 
Shakespeare to collect or publish (and the fact bears on 
the views of the Baconian theorists) work that was done 
not for the library, like the poems, but for the theatre. 
The plays were sometimes taken down by stenographers 
and published in inaccurate form. In 1623, seven years 
or so after Shakespeare’s death, his friends and fellow 
players, John Heminge and Henry Condell, published in 
folio all the plays of his they could obtain (probably 
all he wrote except Pericles ), and they rounded on 
the Quartos for being “ stolne, and surreptitious copies, 
maimed, and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of in¬ 
jurious impostors.” For all that, criticism has shown (the 
story is admirably told by Dr. Churton Collins) that in five 
complete plays the First Folio simply reproduced the 
Quartos; that in passages of (probably) nine other 
plays, the editor of the Quartos must have had access to 
the original manuscripts, and that in certain other plays 
the printer of the Folio used not the original manuscript 
but a transcript made for the theatre and “ cut ” possibly 
by the author himself. The text of the First Folio, then, 
is not perfect. It is marred, too, by a healthy crop of 
printer’s errors of its own, due sometimes to want of re¬ 
vision, sometimes to the difficulty of deciphering a bad 
handwriting. How bad Shakespeare’s hand may have 


been may be partly judged, perhaps, from his signature, 
which, if it be a fair specimen, would certainly entitle him, 
as Dr. Churton Collins suggests, to be called “ the terror 
of compositors.” 

The text, however, if not perfect, is of inestimable 
value. It gives, for one thing, the text of twenty plays 
which appear in it alone, which might, therefore, but for 
it, have been lost to the world. For another, it preserves 
phrases and words which most subsequent editors have 
altered through not understanding them, but which more 
recent scholarship is coming gradually to find correct and 
full of meaning. Its spelling and punctuation, again, are, 
as Dr. Churton Collins states, in the main, and especially 
in the great passages, very carefully revised. The effect 
of reading the passages with their capitals, spelling 
and stops as in the First Folio is to find constant revela¬ 
tions of new beauties in rhythm and sense. And an 
edition like this, which supplies wi thin brackets what does 
not appear in the Folio ( e.g ., several important passages of 
Hamlet) is a treasure that no Shakespearean student, 
even the humblest, can well be without. 

It does not do to be too hard on those who have 
amended and altered the text of the First Folio. It was 
to ’an editor, to Theobald, that we owe one of the most 
beautiful things in “ Shakespeare.” Of Falstaff’s death 
the Quartos and First Folio make Mrs. Quickly say; 
“ his Nose was as sharp as a Pen, and a Table of greene 
fields.” One emendation was to make of the last words a 
stage direction—that here (or perhaps elsewhere in the 
play) was to be brought on a table belonging to Mr. Green¬ 
field, possibly a property master. Theobald, with an 
apostrophe and two letters made of it this: “ and 
a’ babbled of greene fields,” a phrase as exquisite in its 
context as anything in literature. Still, the instances 
collected in Dr. Churton Collins’s introduction of the 
harm that has arisen from tampering with the text of 
the First Folio amount of themselves to a terrible warn¬ 
ing ; and those who have never studied that text will find 
in these volumes a world of new beauty and meaning 
awaiting them, which even the best of the composite 
texts does not contain. 


TWO JESTERS AND A PHILOSOPHER 

The Placid Pug and other Rhymes. By The Belgian Hare 
(Lord Alfred Douglas). (Duckworth, Ss. 6 d.) 
Misrepresentative Women and other Verses. By Harry Graham. 
(Arnold, 5 s.) 

The Crackling of Thoms. By Dum-Dum. (Constable, 3 s. 6d. 
net.) 

" It may not perhaps be not altogether out of place,” say 
the Belgian Hare’s publishers,“ to state that these rhymes 
are not intended primarily for children.” A first glance 
at the poems makes the caution seem unnecessary. What 
should children do with the profound thought, the lofty 
symbolism, the spacious philosophy, that inform every line 
of these expositions of spiritual law in the natural 
world ? Philosophy is not, we know, harsh and crabbed 
as dull fools suppose; but the ease and felicity of 
the Belgian Hare’s diction and the music of his rhymes 
will not blind the enlightened reader to the moral and 
sociological import of such poems as the “Ballad for 
Bishops” or the “Versicles for Vegetarians”; while in 
the “Dirge for Departed Candidates" we have a fine 
example of a rare species in literature—the examination 
of a whole system of philosophy conveyed in terms of 
pure poetry. Mr. Arthur Symons would probably quarrel 
with the poem because it has a meaning besides a sound; 
but we would ask whether any one can find a parallel, in 
lyric beauty combined with trenchant philosophical wis¬ 
dom, for this stanza: 

Mere non-belief in his existence may 
Seem, to one emptying a festive flagon 
In the interior of the “ Wasp and Wagon,” 

A very trifling matter anyway. 

Bnt it is most annoying to the Dragon. 
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And the statement disposes at once and for ever of the 
whole of the idealist system of metaphysics. Irascor — 
ergo sum, says the Dragon; and Johnson’s thump of the 
stick, Napoleon’s “Who made all those?”, the famous 
Occam’s Razor: Entia non sunt muliiplicanda praeter 
necessitatem , fade into insignificance as final statements. 

Occam’s dictum might be raised, perhaps, by untu¬ 
tored minds as a strong objection to the sociological thesis 
put forward in the “ Ballad for Bishops ” : 

For if a nation’s moral status 
Be measured by prolific habit, 

Between man and the meanest rabbit 
There is an evident hiatus. 

Each year, by lowest computations, 

Six times the rabbit rears her young, 

And frequent marriages among 
The very closest blood relations 

In very tender years ensure 
A constant stream of •• little strangers," 

Who, quickly grown to gallant rangers, 

See that their families endure. 

But our author has the courage of his opinions: he sees his 
subject from the point of view of the Coney Hatch, and 
his teaching comes pat as a valuable support to Father 
Bernard Vaughan’B efforts to secure large families. 

We will close our quotations from the work of this epoch- 
making poet with a simple moral lesson, charged with the 
profundity of the great thinker and the sweet humility, 
the wide charity, the lofty patience, of a great soul. He 
is speaking of the Crab : 

No serious student of his life and ways 

Will venture to impugn bis common sense ; 

His tact and moderation win high praise 
Even from those whose faculties are dense 
And blind to the false issues which they raise 
When they accuse him of malevolence. 

•' But, ah ! ” these shallow hide-bound pedants cry. 

If to the Crab all virtues you concede, 

If his intentions are not evil, why 
This sidelong walk, these flanking steps that lead 
To no advancement of Humanity, 

No exaltation of the mortal breed ?’’... 

Peace, peace, the Crab adopts a side-long walk. 

For reasons still impossible to see. 

And if his pride permitted him to talk 
To any one who did not do as he. 

His instinct would be, probably, to balk 
The hopes of vulgar curiosity. 

And while the schoolmen argue and discuss, 

And fill the air with " whats," and “ whens,” and " whys," 
And demonstrate as : thus, and thus, and thus, 

The Crab will pulverise their theories, 

And put an end to all this foolish fuss 
By walking sideways into Paradise. 

After the perusal of these lofty rhymes, a volume which 
bears on its flyleaf the warning: “ No admittance except 
on pleasure” must inevitably seem frivolous, worldly,and 
hollow. Mr. Harry Graham writes (we blush to state it) 
of Women, Misrepresentative Women. Sometimes, it is 
true, his muse rises to great heights; his Pegasus soars 
with unabated wing so high as the consideration of Miss 
Corelli and Mrs. Grundy. On the other hand his worldly 
fancy leads him astray to dwell with pleasure on shocking 
characters like Eve and persons of inadequate sense of 
respectability like Lady Godiva. But though Mr. Graham 
is sadly tarred with the brush of this evil world, we must 
confess—with pain, but with conviction—that we have 
been hugely amused—have caught ourselves laughing 
aloud—at his clever, ingenious and sparkling verses. We 
could only wish that so great gifts as his had been devoted 
to a higher cause. 

The work of “ Dum-Dum” is well known, and we need 
say no more here than that “ The Crackling of Thorns ” 
contains all the neat wit, the unobtrusive scholarship, the 
geniality and the charm of the best of Mr. Kendall’s 
work. No anthology of humorous verse will be complete 
in future without “ Love's Colours.” 


FORMAL LOGIC 

Reason, Thought, and Language. By Douglas Macleans, 
M.A. (Frowde, lfis. net.) 

This is a pleasantly written, discursive, fairly compre¬ 
hensive book on logic, and a notable feature of it is the 
unusual number, variety, and freshness of the examples 
given. Its main object is stated to be “ to strengthen 
and revivify Formal Logic,” and—oddly enough—to 
do so “ by bringing it into closer connection with the 
living facts of thought and speech.” 

Such a novel attempt naturally excites the reader’s 
curiosity, since it has hitherto been the attacks on Formal 
Logic which claim to take especial notice of the living 
facts referred to. But it soon appears that Mr. Macleane 
means at different times two very different things by 
Formal Logic, and that the only defence of tradition he 
seriously attempts is directed—successfully enough— 
against a well-known intemperate attack on the Syl¬ 
logism, made more than twenty years ago, and never re¬ 
printed. It is certainly worth while to recognise that 
all reasoning is syllogistic, but one may at the same time 
see that formality in logic is only a partly necessary evil, 
to be discouraged as far as possible; for instance, to the 
extent of discarding the doctrine of mood and figure, and 
all that has crept in merely for the sake of it. 

Stated shortly, the chief objection which Mr. Macleane 
has failed to meet is that the more intentionally formal 
our logic the less can the actual risk of “ambiguous 
middle” be taken into account. And those who bring 
the charge explain further that the type of really mis¬ 
leading ambiguity is not simply *‘a word with two 
meanings,” but any word which is insufficiently defined. 
The point that is generally missed in this explanation is 
the qualification “insufficiently.” One of the most 
troublesome of the facts of thought and language is that 
a definition which suffices for one purpose does not always 
suffice for another; for instance, it may be true that 
Smith is a poet, if we mean merely a man who writes 
verses, but not if we restrict the name to those whose 
verses are above a certain standard of poetic inspiration. 
Take any syllogism whose minor premiss says that Smith 
is a poet, and how are we to deal fairly with the question 
whether such a syllogism has three terms or four unless 
we are prepared to ask also in what different senses the 
premisses are true and false? But then we open the 
floodgates of those very inquiries into the “matter” 
which Formal Logic neglects of set design. This is the 
point which a defender of Formal Logic has nowadays to 
deal with, and especially if he wishes to take the living 
facts of thought and language into account. It is not 
enough to protest, as Mr. Macleane does, that the new 
logic is as different from tbe old as a cuckoo from a hedge- 
sparrow in the latter's nest. Metaphors are cheap, and 
perhaps the new logic should rather be likened to the 
railways that killed the coaching industry. At any rate 
both kinds of logic—if for the moment we allow the new¬ 
comer to use the name—recognise that a syllogism with 
an ambiguous middle is invalid; and the new logic claims 
to guard better than the old against this pervasive and 
important kind of fallacy. On what ground—except that 
of disliking trouble—shall we decide to keep out ot sight 
the kind of ambiguity which, being least obvious to the 
careless reasoner, is most effectively misleading ? 

Nevertheless the freedom of Mr. Macleane’s illustrations 
is a step in the right direction, and may by itself help the 
reader to see how actual reasoning, when its validity is 
questioned, raises problems of interpretation. Once 
discover that the validity of a syllogism depends on what 
its premisses are “ meant to mean " and we are well on 
the way towards seeing that we cannot push questions of 
interpretation far enough to guard against the four-term 
fallacy without raising the question how far the premisses 
are true in fact. In other words, no subtle ambiguity of 
a middle term can be detected except through inquiries 
into the matter. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

BOOKS FOR BOYS—II 

"For the Admiral,” by W. J. Marx (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.), is a tale which every man who con¬ 
templates writing a book for boys should be compelled to 
read. It is a model which he would do well to 
follow; for Mr. Marx, though he has done good work 
before, has never done anything to equal this. Lack of 
space prevents our doing full justice to it, and we 
will not spoil the readers’ enjoyment by giving them a 
synopsis. It is by much the best book of its kind sent us 
for review this season, and stands head and shoulders 
above its rivals. Not its least merit is that it is original 
and owes nothing to any book that we have read. It 
won the Bookman £100 prize, and it deserved to win it. 
It is an exceptionally well-written and clever piece of 
work which should take its place among boys’ classics. 

Of the many books dealing with the subject of 
exploration sent us, not the least valuable is a hand¬ 
somely illustrated volume entitled '* The World’s 
Exploration Story," by Albert Lee (5s.), sent us by 
Mr. Melrose. Mr. Lee’s object has been to give 
his readers not only an account of the progress of 
exploration from the earliest times (and we are glad, by 
the way, that he does not confine himself to the achieve¬ 
ments of British explorers), but also a good working 
geographical knowledge of the countries of which he 
writes. His book is a valuable compilation, and we 
should like to see it in every school library.—“TheLost 
Explorers,” by Alexander Macdonald (Blackie, 6s.), 
though not of the same value as Mr. Lee’s book, is a 
fine piece of work, which we place many degrees higher 
than the bulk of tales of adventure written for boys. It 
deals with the experiences of two boys who, after digging 
for gold in Australia, in the company of a Scotsman, set 
out across the “ trackless desert ’’ in search of a mysteri¬ 
ous mountain. Mr. Macdonald knows the country, and 
he bases his book on actual experiences. He writes 
well, and his characterisation is excellent. — “ Among 
the Dark Mountains, or Cast Away in Sumatra,” by 
David Ker (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), is another book based 
on the author’s own experiences. It is packed with 
exciting incidents—one of the best of which is the 
account of the eruption of Krakatoa. Mr. Ker’s 
descriptive passages are charming; and his book, taken as 
a whole, is one of the best that has come into our hands, 
and worth more than the modest price asked for it.— 
“Stories of South Pole Adventure," by Frank Mundell 
(Sunday School Union, is. 6d.) is a readable and unpre¬ 
tentious little book, as good as it could be within its 
limits. 

Mr. Michael Macmillan’s “ The Last of the Peshwas ” 
(Blackie, 2s. 6d ) is a splendid story of the third Maratha 
War, full of perilous adventures, and in every way worthy 
of the author of “Tales of Indian Chivalry" and “In 
Wild Maratha Battle.”—In “The Boy Hero of Erin,” 
Mr. Charles Squire, the author of an excellent little popu¬ 
lar work on “The Mythology of Ancient Britain and 
Ireland," re-tells the exploits of Cuchulain and the 
Champions of the Red Branch of Ulster. It is well done, 
and we hope Mr. Squire will continue his work and re-tell 
many more of the old mythological romances of Ireland. 
—Mr. George Manville Fenn, in “ ’Tention 1 ” (Chambers, 
5s.), tells a stirring story of the Peninsular War with his 
customary skill and spirit. His two heroes, a private and 
a bugler, become separated from their comrades on the 
march, and the book is chiefly concerned with their adven¬ 
tures before they rejoin the ranks.—Another rousing tale 
of adventure sent us by the same publishers is “ Foray 
and Fight,” by John Finnemore (33. 6d.), the scene of 
which is laid in the Balkans—Mr. Everett McNeil appears 
to be a practised hand, though we do not remember to 
have read any of his stories before. “ The Lost Treasure 


Cave" (Chambers, 5s.) is a capital account of experiences 
with the cowboys of Colorado, which few boys will be able to 
put aside till the last page is turned—and read. We hope 
Mr. McNeil will fulfil his promise of a sequel.—“Jack 
Haydon’s Quest" (by John Finnemore. Black, 5s.) was 
for treasure and a missing father, and it led him into 
many exciting experiences in Burma, which Mr. Finne¬ 
more recounts with skill.—Mr. Walkey’s large circle of 
admirers will not be disappointed with his “Kidnapped 
by Pirates" (Warne.3s.6d.). Hisheroisafinecharacter.whq, 
we cannot help thinking, has faced sufficient adventures 
to last him for the rest of his fife.—Messrs. Nelson send 
us a nicely illustrated and well-printed book by Mr. Harold 
Avery, entitled “Firelock and Steel," a story of the “good 
old days” (5s.), which, though the opening chaptersare not 
strikingly original, grows enthralling as the reader proceeds. 
It is much better written than the majority of boys’ 
books, it is not overweighted with horror piled on 
horror’s head, and there is about it a more healthy tone 
than pervades the majority of stories of a similar kind. 
It is a book we can confidently recommend to any one 
wishing to make a handsome present to a boy of any age 
over ten. — Mr. W. J. Marx’s “The Gold Hunters” 
(S.P.C.K.) is worth more than the half-crown asked for 
it. It is full of adventure—an exciting incident to almost 
every chapter—and makes excellent reading.—“ King by 
Combat,” by Fred Whishaw (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) f is a well- 
told tale of “ a fight for power in a wild land ’’—Rhodesia. 
Mr. Whishaw knows how to handle his characters, and 
there is plenty of good fighting in his pages.—In “ Deer- 
foot in the Forest” (Cassell, 2s. 6d.) Mr. Edward S. 
Ellis, following the precedent of Cooper’s Leather-Stock¬ 
ing, brings his hero to life again. The series of 
adventures which fill the present volume will convince 
his admirers that his vitality is undiminished. He is the 
same old hero.—Mr. Frank Powell has certainly found an 
idea which is at least original in “ The Wolf-Men ” 
(Cassell, 3s. 6d.), a tale of adventures in a subterranean 
country discovered by certain explorers on their way to 
the North Pole. The author has more than a suggestion 
of the power and imagination of Jules Verne. 

“The Duffer,” by R. S. Warren-Bell (Nelson, 5s.), 
though neither a tale of school-life nor a procession of 
exciting adventures, should have a large circle of readers 
among boys who have grown weary of the sameness of 
the fare provided for them. “The Duffer,” as George 
Dennet is called by his class-mates, does not like school, 
but he goes a little further in his dislike than most boys, 
and gets himself expelled. The scapegrace hero, how¬ 
ever, is not without strength and manliness, and an artist 
friend succeeds in bringing out the best that is in him. 
Mr. Warren-Bell writes naturally, and his story is well 
illustrated ; the “ get-up,” as in all Messrs. Nelson’s 
books, is excellent.—From the same publishers comes a 
very valuable book entitled “ How it Works,” by Archibald 
Williams, which deals in simple language with steam, 
electricity, light, heat, sound, hydraulics, etc., and with 
their application to apparatus in common use. Here the 
reader will find explained in a concise, straightforward 
manner the working of everything from a locomotive 
or a motor-car to a bunsen burner or a Westinghouse 
brake. The book is profusely illustrated with helpful 
diagrams, and we are glad to note that an index has been 
provided. We do not know how the publishers managed 
to produce it for three-and-six. 

Little need be said of the stories of school life. We 
found Mr. Robert Leighton as good as ever in “ Monitor 
at Megson’s” (Cassell, 3s. 6d.). He has the merit of 
never being dull or tiresome.—Mr. Harold Avery, in 
“ Play the Game ’’ (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), gives us an old dish 
—the story of the boy suspected and cleared of sus¬ 
picion in the closing chapters—with new garnishing; and 
Mr. Fred Whishaw strikes one note of originality in “ The 
Boys of Brierley Grange” (Chambers,3s. 6d.). All three 
books are undistinguished, but readable. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackie new editions 
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of “ Lords of the World,” a tale of the fall of Carthage 
and Corinth, by A. J. Church (3s. 6d.); "Olaf the Glori¬ 
ous," a historical story of the Vikings, by Robert Leigh¬ 
ton (3s.); “Bunyip Land,” a tale of adventure in New 
Guinea, by George Manville Fenn (3s.); “To Greenland 
and the Pole,” by Gordon Stables (3s.); “ A Thane of 
Wessex,” a story of the Viking raids into Somerset, by 
Charles W. Whistler (2s. 6d.); “ King Olaf’s Kinsmen,” 
a story of the last Saxon struggle against the Danes, by 
Charles W. Whistler (2s. 6d.), and Henty’s “ With Clive 
in India”; “ Condemned as a Nihilist,” a story of escape 
from Siberia; “Under Wellington’s Command”; and 
11 Both Sides the Border,” a tale of Hotspur and Glen- 
dower, in a uniform edition at 3s. 6d. each, well bound 
and well printed. 

Two handsome volumes sent us by Messrs. Cassell and 
the R.T.S. respectively, are the bound volumes of 
“ Chums ” (8s,) t and “ The Boys’ Own Paper ” (8s.). 


BOOKS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 

"The Book of Gilly,” by the Hon. Emily Lawless 
(Smith, Elder, 6s. 6d. net) is the story of four months of 
a boy’s life spent on an island off the Kerry coast. It is 
delightfully written and has all the charm of Kerry bills 
and lakes, and the music of the Kerry brogue.—“ The 
Land of Play ” (Arnold, 3s. 6d.) consists of four charming 
little stories: “Luck Child,” “The Princess and the 
Ordinary Little Girl,” “ Professor Green,” and “ A Posi¬ 
tion of Trust,” of which the first is the best. Mr. Gilbert 
James’s illustrations are worthy of the text.—Among the 
stream of children’s books which pour from the press at 
this season of the year, one looks instinctively for one 
from the pen of “ E. Nesbit.” This Christmas she has given 
us “ The Story of the Amulet ” (Unwin, 6s.): a delightful 
book, destined to be read and re-read by (or to) her 
small admirers, before a glowing fire on many a chill 
winter’s day. For that is the time to appreciate Mrs. 
Hubert Bland.—All that makes Christmastide a 
season of enchantment to children is described by Miss 
Evelyn Sharp in “The Child’s Christmas” (Blackie, 
6s. net). Miss Sharp writes simply and well, and though 
many of the colour illustrations are very crude and the 
faces of the children remind us of the rag-dolls of our 
childhood, the publishers have turned out a very hand¬ 
some volume. Mr. Robinson’s black-and-white drawings 
are excellent.—In “The Enchanted Land ” (Jack, 7s. 6d. 
net), Mrs. Louey Chisholm tells old tales over again in 
childlike, poetic prose ; but here again many of the colour 
pictures are insipid and leave a great deal to be desired. 
Miss Cameron can do better.—The letterpress of “Blackie’s 
Children’s Annual ” (3s. 6d.) is varied and, on the whole, 
good, and the volume contains capital illustrations.—The 
same may be said of Messrs. Ward, Lock’s “ Wonder 
Book ” (3s. 6d.), which is really good value for the 
money. Both cover and frontispiece are excellent and the 
end-papers are the best we have seen for a long time.—To 
their series of “ Animal Autobiographies,” Messrs. Black 
have added a new volume: “The Fox,” by J. C. Tre- 
garthen (6s.)—a cleverly and brightly written book 
which should find many readers. We may question 
whether the reverent young cub would habitually speak 
of its mother as “ the vixen,” but the class of reader for 
whom the book is designed is not critical in such matters, 
and we can heartily recommend “ The Life-Story of the 
Fox” as an excellent gift-book. The illustrations are 
good and well reproduced.—A nature book at once useful 
and interesting—free from technicalities and well written 
-—is Mr. R. B. Lodge’s “ The Story of Hedgerow and Pond ” 
(Kelly, 5s. net). The coloured illustrations and the pen- 
and-ink sketches in the margin are much better than 
those one is accustomed to find in works of this class.— 
“ The Book of Animals,” by Horace G. Groser (Melrose, 
5 s. net), is full of information for a boy with a turn for 


natural history, but the volume (284 pp. only) is nearly 
as weighty as one of the " Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

Messrs. J ack’s beautifully illustrated editions of Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and the Lambs’ “Tales from 
Shakespeare” are volumes which it is now the ambition 
of every child to possess. This year they send us a 
“ Child’s Life of Jesus ” by C. M. Steedman, illustrated 
by Paul Woodroffe (ios.6d. net), in the same series. It is 
beautifully bound, printed on good paper, and well written 
—an ideal present were it not for the illustrations. They 
are the poorest we have ever met in a volume published 
by Messrs. J ack. Frankly, we consider them revolting. 
They are calculated not only to spoil a really good book— 
to destroy its chances of the success it merits—but to undo 
any good which the text, by the simplicity and beauty 
of its teaching, might do. It is the best child's Life of 
Jesus we have read, but we shall cut out the illustrations 
before putting it into the hands of any small friend of 
ours.—The stories in the “ Flower Fairy Tale Book,” by 
Isabella C. Blackwood (Nutt, 5s.) will prove attractive 
reading to the young. Mr. Bishop-Culpeper’s illustrations 
are very fine.—In “ Grimm’s Household Stories,” illus¬ 
trated by Dorothy Furniss (is ), and “ Pictorial Rhymes 
and Verses,” with drawings by M. Edwards (S.P.C.K.), 
the children will welcome old favourites which never lose 
their freshness. 

From Mr. George Allen come two of the best little 
books of the season, “ The Man in the Moon ” and 
“ The Adventures of Mr. Rabbit and Uncle Fox,” both by 
S. L. Bensusan. The first is an original fairy tale and 
the second an adaptation from the “Tales of Uncle 
Remus,” and they form the opening volumes of a new 
Lilliput series (is. 6d. each). Mr. Bensusan has found in 
“Carton Moorepark” an admirable interpreter of his 
charmingly written tales.—Mr. Harry Rountree’s illus¬ 
trations to “ The Young Gullivers ” (Cassell, is. 6d.) are 
worthy of a much better story than Mr. Hamer tells.—A 
selection of “Grimm’s and Han« Andersen’s Fairy Tales” 
(Blackie, 5s.) makes a fine, v lune, suitably illustrated by 
Miss Helen Stratton.—“ The Old Man Book ” (Lane, 3s. 6d.) 
is a collection of limericks which can have no possible 
attraction for a child, while an adult will find many of 
them merely vulgar. The pictures are the best part of 
the book.—The same criticism applies to " Round de Ole 
Plantation” (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), by G. F. Christie. The 
text consists of “ coon songs ” suitable for the “ niggers ” 
who people the beach at Yarmouth.—“Little Pickles” 
(Blackie, is. 6d.) comprises a series of verses which 
depend chiefly on the illustrations for their effectiveness. 
—“ The Browns: a Book of Bears ” (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), by 
B. and N. Parker is a capital book, and contains very 
charming pictures. Bruin has never had better 
interpreters.—From the same publishers comes “The 
House That Glue Built” (3s. 6d. net), by C. A. and G. A. 
Williams, a very original and ingenious idea. There are 

f )ictures of the various rooms and their furniture—the 
after to be cut out and pasted down in the dining-room, 
library, bedrooms, and so on. It is a book to engross the 
attention of an enterprising child for many a dark 
December day. 

. “Five-Minute Stories,” by Mrs. Laura E. Richards 
(Allenson, 5s.) is full of variety. The author seems to 
have anticipated the children’s every mood and fancy, 
and the simplicity of language which characterises the 
book is not its least charm.—“ The Silver Crown ” 
(Allenson, 2s. 6d. net) is a smaller volume by the 
same author, full of pretty fancies.—Mrs. Edwin 
Hohler, a niece of Mrs. Molesworth, has written an 
attractive little Christmas story in “Peter” (Constable, 
3s. 6d.). To the small hero belongs a fine old English 
bulldog who plays as important a part as his master. 
The book is well written and there is no straining after 
effect.—Mrs. Molesworth herself—who needs no recom¬ 
mendation from us—has added to her long list another 
story for children, entitled “Jasper” (Macmillan, 4s. 6d). 
—The bound volume of “St. Nicholas” (Macmillan, 6s.) 
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is, as usual, full of good things.—"The Escape of the 
Mullingong ’’ (Blackie, 5s.), by Mr. G. E. Farrow, is a long 
way '* after ” “ Alice in Wonderland,” and Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s pictures are as good as the text—and no better. 
—Messrs. Jack’s series “Told to the Children” is so well 
known that it is unnecessary for us to say more than that 
this year’s volumes are as good as their predecessors. Of 
a new series entitled “ The Children’s Heroes ”—issued by 
the same publishers—we have received volumes on Sir 
Francis Drake, Lord Roberts, and Lord Clive (is. 6d. net 
each). They are admirably done. 


AT NIGHTFALL 

The shadows fall. 

The night is near. 

She spreads her pall 
Ghostly and drear. 

The stir of toil, 

The noise of play, 

The hum and moil 
Fade with the day. 

And brooding sleep 
With guardian wing 
Her watch will keep 
O’er everything. 

The leaves shiver 
At breath of night; 

Reeds in the river 
Shake with delight. 

Silence grows deep, 

No sound is heard 
Save the bells of the sheep. 

The wing of a bird. 

Sweet Sleep o’er all 
Her spell has cast. 

The shadows fall, 

The day is past. 

D. M. C. 


NUGJI SCRIPTORIS 

XII. WOMAN 

To what do the later centuries, and our western civili¬ 
sation, owe the recognition of woman as man’s equal, 
and not his inferior or his servant ? How has it come about 
that all the nobler spirits of our race now act on that 
belief ? It has been a long and slow evolution out of 
many lower states and inharmonious elements, but the 
dispassionate student of history cannot fail to note the 
change that has been wrought both in the belief and 
practices of the race on this matter since the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian Era. Although it has commingled 
with earlier elevating influences, it is sometimes forgotten 


that what we now rejoice in is almost entirely the pro¬ 
duct of the Christian Ethic ; that it is due to the growth 
and working of the “ grain of mustard seed,” which has 
become so mighty a tree that the birds of the air lodge in 
its branches, to quote from one of the ancient parables 
of the Kingdom. 

It is not, however, the emancipation of women from 
the fetters by which they used to be held down, when 
“cabined, cribbed, confined,” within a monotonous circle 
of demands by taskmasters, that is now referred to. It 
is their own proved capacity for higher things that has 
brought about their freedom from these restraints. But 
the new type of character which has grown up and 
flourished under that Tree "whose leaves are for the 
healing of the nations,” has neither been fully appraised, 
nor always traced to its historic source. In its intrinsic 
nature it is wholly immeasurable by utilitarian standards. 
As to its origin it is customary in certain quarters to set 
it down to the “ increasing purpose ” of the ages, and the 
slow evolution of cosmic forces, which have differentiated 
it from age to age, without any special heritage from 
Palestine. It is said that the rights as well as the duties 
of women were recognised both in Greece and Rome; 
and that provision was made for their realisation. Those 
who affirm this should surely offer proof of the assertion. 
There were a few cultivated women in these countries— 
poets, artists, even philosophers—but their “sphere” 
was limited to the commonplaces of domestic work. It 
was often not only menial, but degraded; and it was not 
until the leaven of Christianity had time to permeate the 
world, to transfigure its earlier ideals—and to reverse some 
of them—that real justice was done to women. If we 
take our stand on the facts of authentic history, we are 
in a position to affirm that the new type of character, in 
which the world now rejoices, entered into the world at 
the birth of Christ. It has been fostered through the 
reverence paid for centuries to the blessed Virgin ; and, 
in Catholic lands, adoration has kept it up. But it has 
permeated the world by passing over the visible boundaries 
of the Church which created it, interpenetrating Christen¬ 
dom. Its influence has also "gone out into all lands, 
and its words to the ends of the world.” As a result, a 
new type of graciousness has been developed in woman ; 
and this has reacted in the elevation, and refinement, 
of the characters of men. 

There is no kind of influence which men receive from 
men, leading to that elevation and refinement, at all com¬ 
parable to what they obtain from women. It is, as a poet 
puts it, 

An overseeing power to kindle and restrain. 

And similarly, there is no influence that women receive 
from women at all comparable in strength to that which 
they obtain from men. But, in both cases, the elevation 
and refinement are due to those influences which the 
Christian Religion pas brought into prominence, and 
kindled into life. We can trace its many phases from the 
child to the girl, from the maiden to the matron, and 
from her to the aged lady. We see it in the new value 
given to infant life since the Christian era began, in the 
wondering instincts of girlhood, in the pure devotion of 
joyous life-companionship, in the sanctity of maternal 
care, in the serene beauty and glory of old age. Take one 
of them, a9 an example of the rest, the unfolding of the 
promises of infancy in girlhood. A great physician once 
said to the writer: “ I have had large experience of men 
and women, and I tell you there is nothing in all God’s 
universe so beautiful as the character of a noble, well- 
trained English girl. It is the loveliest thing God ever 
made; its affection, its purity, its aspiration, its sym¬ 
pathy, its self-sacrifice, its gracious goodness; but we owe 
it all to Jesus Christ. The fashionable world often kills 
it, the ambition to be known and admired always takes 
its bloom away; but, in its exalted purity, there is nothing 
like it to be seen, and known, and rejoiced in, throughout 
all this world of ours.” 
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And this leads on to the many-sided charm which 
every refined spirit knows. The name of Lady is, like 

The grand old name of Gentleman, 

Profaned by every charlatan, 

often " soiled by ignoble use,” and still oftener misap¬ 
plied. But what does it include within its all-embracing 
fulness ? This may be stated both positively and nega¬ 
tively. It includes refinement, gentleness, unassumingness, 
reserve, sincerity, trustfulness, restraint, graciousness; 
politeness, joyousness, consideration for others, with no 
love of display, of gossip or frivolity for gossip or 
frivolity’s sake, no loud laughter, or rattling talkativeness, 
but sweet gentle speech, endless tact, self-effacement, 
appreciation of others; no artificiality, no mimicry of 
rank, no desire to be in the swim, to be known of all, or 
praised by every one; no envy or jealousy, but ceaseless 
readiness to help other people in works of service. It is 
not meant that these phases are always to be seen in union, 
or juxtaposition. They are often latent elements in a 
character that is many-sided, although its root is one. 
Their existence in varying degrees gives variety to the 
stem, and beauty to the flower and leaf, while all are 
sprung from a central root. At the same time their 
evolution from that root does not prevent the grafting 
of additional branches from other trees. 

How different they all are from the noisy clamour 
of the suffragettes—appalling word—those stern advo¬ 
cates of women’s rights, with their demand for entrance 
into the rough arena of masculine achievement, their 
claim for an equality that would unsex them, in its crude 
rivalry and indiscriminate ambition. They are the out¬ 
come of the noblest altruism, an altruism so disinterested 
as to be beyond the vision of the self-seeker. Attainments 
of every sort are prized, all excellences are coveted, but they 
are rejoiced in less as personal possessions than as gifts 
conferred for use. 

Here again the poets help us. They write of the 
" domestic Queen, where grandeur is unknown.” And of 
the maiden: 

High is her aim as heaven above, 

And wide as ether her good will; 

And like the lowly reed, her love 

Can drink its nurture from the scantiest rill: 

Insight as keen as frosty star 
Is to her charity no bar. 

Nor interrupts her frolic graces 
When she is, far from these wild places, 

Encircled by familiar faces. 

• • • • 

O the charm that manners draw. 

Nature, from thy genuine law! 

• • • • 

She, in benign affections pure, 

In self-forgetfulness secure, 

Sheds round the transient harm, or vague mischance, 

A light unknown to tutored elegance. 

So far some characteristics of the girl, “ whose blushes 
are joy-flushes ”; and of the woman, the same poet 
writes: 

• I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too I 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

The formation and development of ideal friendship has 
been largely due to remote ancestral influences, uncon¬ 
sciously inherited from past generations^ But it is more 


frequently the result of those ties which originate in con¬ 
scious experience; and there can be little doubt, again to 
refer to what is central, that the influence of the charac¬ 
ter of woman on man, and of man on woman—to exalt, 
ennoble, consolidate, and advance—is the supremest in¬ 
fluence at work in this world. It gives the freshest 
impetus to all endeavour. It dispels life-weariness, and 
that terrible ennui that is so often due to the decay of 
enthusiasm. Every one knows the state produced by 
long pondering of ‘‘the riddle of the painful earth,” 
when the questions arise, “ cut bono? ” “Is life worth 
living, with all its dreariness and pettiness? ” “ Is con¬ 
tinuance on this earth desirable when even new excite¬ 
ments lose their interest in the fierce struggles for exist¬ 
ence, when only the fittest to live survive ? ” In such 
states, is there anything as restorative, or full of bene¬ 
diction, as those ideal friendships between man and woman, 
so refined and glorified that 

their kingdom is, where time and space are not ? 

Spectator ab extra. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

REJECTED ADDRESSES 

Some little time ago there came into my hands a short 
story, written, I should say, about fifteen years since by a 
novelist who quite recently has published a romance which 
very good critics have pronounced to be one of the most 
skilfully written in the English language. I am not 
concerned for the moment in discussing the merits of 
that book, but my readers may take it for granted that 
they are unquestionable. A reviewer who has grown 
grey in his profession told me not long ago that he kept 
this particular romance at his side and had read it from 
beginning to end no fewer than six times, and he is 
certainly not one to be fascinated by second-rate merit. 
My point, however, is that in the short story referred to 
the friendliest eye could discover not a scintilla of the 
promise that it ought to have contaiued. The thing was 
crude, ill-considered, ill-written, with a very bad plot and 
utterly lacking in any descriptive style or quality. 
Probably it would never have been preserved but for the 
fact that it had got into the hands of some kind of literary 
agent who steadily hawked it about for a decade or so 
without obtaining a single offer or seeing the ghost of a 
publisher. This example ought to be very encouraging 
to young writers. My belief, founded on a good many 
years of experience, is that the best of them are the most 
prone to send absolute rubbish to journals and magazines, 
and that they often do so with the sanguine hope that 
the editorial eye will discover some shining merit in the 
stuff. The man of a good all-round talent is much less 
likely to be what the Scotch call “ fushenless,” than the 
youngster of genius. Mediocrity does not possess these 
shining hopeful eyes that are so deceiving to their owner, 
and yet so often bring at length his promise to per¬ 
formance. Mediocrity soon learns to keep to its own just 
level, never rising on the one hand to inspiration, never 
on the other sinking to futility. And this makes one wish 
that the average editor would attend more closely to his 
post-bag. No doubt it is on the whole a wearisome piece 
of furniture. Morning after morning it comes laden with 
impossible literary efforts. Any one who has been in the 
habit of examining these would-be contributions syste¬ 
matically, must have come to the conclusion that the vast 
majority of those who write have sat down to their self- 
chosen task without apy qualification whatever for it. 
They do not know that one of two things is essential. 

In the first place, he who is not oppressed with the 
sense of his own genius wiil do well to consider what it is 
that a particular publication wants. Before sending off 
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his composition to the editor he might usefully place him¬ 
self for a moment in the legendary chair, and ask what 
judgment he would pass on his own offer. If his verdict 
be even slightly against, he may be sure that a stranger 
sitting in the seat of judgment will be almost certain to 
issue a very decided negative. If he have talent only, he 
must consider times and seasons and that curious intan¬ 
gible quality for which topicality is too gross a name. 
Ideas at a particular time seem to be lurking in the air or, 
more properly speaking, in the distance. Out of it they 
flash, it may be swiftly and for an instant, it may be with 
a strong and slow gleam, and the success of a writer in 
many cases must depend on his relationship to this 
phenomenon. It is a truism to say that no man can 
escape from his age. In the case of a writer it is a truism 
in the sense in which the Ten Commandments are truisms. 
On the other hand, original genius soars like a bird inde¬ 
pendent of circumstances; only we have to remember 
what the end is to the attempt of a callow fledgling 
to perform this aerial manoeuvre. The thing that 
happens most usually is that it flops helplessly down 
on the grass. In that case its position is far from 
being hopeless. Its parents will continue to feed it, 
wholesome air and sunlight will bring it health and 
strength, and when the little wings are stronger the 
ambitious flight may in due time be effected. But mean¬ 
while there is danger enough and to spare. The little 
bird may in the first place not be of the species whose 
nature is to soar. The hedge-sparrow will meet with 
disaster if it try to emulate the lark. In the second place 
there are ugly things that attack the nestling on the 
ground, cats and weasels, birds of prey and mischievous 
children. Yet these are nothing compared with the 
difficulties and dangers attending potential genius after 
its first disaster. Worst of all enemies is that within. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, it is given to genius to be 
conscious of itself, and the arrows of outrageous Fortune, 
where they would only hurt a mean spirit, torture one of 
nobler texture. And it is no paradox to say that in true 
greatness, humility often attends self-consciousness, so 
that he who has tried and failed often feels like one bom 
out of due time, who has no place to fill and no task to 
do in the world wherein he is placed. 

But our study of rejected addresses is one to carry 
hope and cheer to the downhearted. It is good for 
him to know that genius in the making, and often 
when it is made, is capable of the most extraordinary 
betises. If we were to seek to buttress this opinion 
with illustrious examples, it would be extremely 
easy to find them. Looking back we may profess to 
find signs and tokens of the “Lotus Eaters” and of 
the “Passing of Arthur” in Tennyson’s Juvenilia, but 
it is a gross and rank deception.. If Tennyson had at an 
early age been obliged to hawkr about his youthful poems 
until he had got enough money for them to earn the 
necessary bread and cheese of life, there is a very con¬ 
siderable likelihood tlrat he would have starved in the 
process. Even Lord Byron, sharply as he retaliated on 
the Scotch reviewers, achieved very little in his “ Hours of 
Idleness.” An exception to the rule may perhaps be found 
in Dickens^ ft u t he was one of those who flowered 
early. His Pickwick,” written at twenty-one, was at 
least no tyfose, and in the opinion of many was infinitely 
bet ter,/ t h an anything that succeeded it. Jane Austen, 
again^ flowered into “ Pride and Prejudice ” when she was 
* Sjn of twenty-one: curiously enough that was also her 
“jgh-water mark. It is, however, impossible to lay down 
Dales, and one earnestly trusts that no reader of this 
Journal will consider himself a genius for the simple 
’reason that he has perpetrated a bad article, a bad story, 
or a bad poem. The stupidest is equal to that achievement. 
But wbat we mean to say is that a piece of blundering, 
bad work done at the beginning of a career is by no 
means decisive as to the want of merit in a writer. 
Experience has shown—or at least he who indites this 
' meditation thinks so—that out of a perfect sea of bad 


work inspiration may come at last, or, in the words of 
the wholesome old proverb, the way to success lies through 
failure. 

[Next week’s Causerie mil be “ The Poetry of Christmas,” 
by J. A. MacCulloch.'] 


FICTION 

A Boy's Marriage. By Hugh de Sjklincourt. (Lane, 6s.) 

The average reader may find it hard to grant one, at 
least, of the two main postulates upon which Mr. Hugh 
de S61incourt relies in working out a problem which 
might well have taxed the resources of a hardened 
historian of the abnormal. Let it be granted that 
Beverley Teruel has been so guarded from contact with 
the world, that even three years of Oxford could do 
nothing to spoil the fitness of his college nickname of 
“Girlie.” Such characters, though rare, are not un¬ 
known, and it is Mr. de Sdlincourt’s object to show that 
unless those who arrange the innocence can arrange also 
the remotest details of the awakening, a sensitive nature 
so trained is the most likely of all to come to shipwreck. 
Beverley’s father, whose own youth had not been without 
an “experience,” arranged, with Beverley’s full approval, 
that he should marry a girl named Eva; and after a 
few summer weeks spent in the society of his family, 
Eva, and the poets, especially the poets, he duly weds. 
The success of such a marriage must depend upon the 
character of the wife, and we are asked to believe that 
Eva is more innocent than Beverley, and that some out¬ 
rageous words let fall as to the cruelty of the male sex 
frighten her into raising at the outset the unpardonable 
barrier against a husband whom she likes. The thing is, 
to say the least of it, improbable. Had Mr. de Sdlincourt 
a story of de Maupassant in mind ? And has he not 
forgotten that the voice of nature speaksj to the 
purest minds in the plainest words ? Still, granting 
the possibility of two such natures being tied to each 
other, the conclusion drawn seems to us the right 
one. Beverley flies into a morbid suspicion of the 
purity of his perfectly healthy passion. He seeks solace 
in a platonic affection for a literary woman, finds it 
difficult to exist without her, disobeys her by rushing to 
London to see her, and, when.severely snubbed, falls an 
easy victim to the wiles of a woman of the town. During 
his absence Eva has been making discoveries which impel 
her towards a whole-hearted bid for her husband’s 
vanished affection. But it is too late. Innocence has 
given place to morbidity, and everything ends as, grant¬ 
ing the premisses, it must end, miserably. The workman¬ 
ship of the book, though sensitive, is sometimes feeble. 
There is a good deal of superfluous detail, and the lines 
are not always clear. But the choice and development 
of the theme show courage,^ humour, and a severe logic 
which promise well. 

Fools Rush In. By Mary Grant and John Ridgwell Essex. 

(Heinemann, 6s.) 

For several reasons this story is unusually interesting. It 
is well and brightly told, it is set with real knowledge and 
power of description amongst Mahommedan West African 
tribes, it gives a vivid picture of what white women may 
be called on to endure when they accompany their men¬ 
folk to savage missions, and it demonstrates the profound 
but not generally recognised truth that fools do more 
harm than knaves. The people we expect to meet in 
fiction are there: brave men, beautiful young women, and 
a blood-curdling villain in the shape of the Fulbe prince, 
Dan Ali Mon. But the two characters that give salt to 
the story are the fussy, stupid, credulous missionary, 
Horace Webley, and the cheerful Cockney trader, Peter 
Addie. The picture of the two Englishwomen at the 
mercy of the brutal Fulbe chief and his savage followers 
is one to make zealots think. “ All the Gospel that was 
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ever preached on this earth ain’t worth a half of what 
them poor women suffered,” says Peter Addie; and he 
was not speaking of imaginary heroines but of real, live, 
white women, who were not rescued in the nick of time. 

The Empty House. By Algernon Blackwood. (Nash, 6s.) 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood is to be congratulated on 
having produced one of the best books of “horrors” 
since the appearance of Mr. Bram Stoker’s “ Dracula.” 

“ The Empty House ” is a commonplace title enough, and 
we opened the book in anticipation of a dull hour among 
flapping white spirits and headless spectres. When we 
say that the hour was an enthralling one and that we rose 
at the end of it with a sensation of chill and a certain 
undefinable distrust of the dark corners of the room, we 
are doing scant justice to Mr. Blackwood’s powers. It is 
not so much that the tales are original (we have met most 
of these ghosts under one form or another before): it is 
the convincing manner in which they are told which 
compels admiration. We have some difficulty in deciding 
which of these ten stories is the best. Save two, they are 
of a supernatural character and all are gruesome in the 
extreme. 

Andrew Goodfellow. By Helen H. Watson (Mrs. Herbert 
A. Watson. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

The large novel-reading public which demands no more 
from a book of Action than a story will find much that 
is pleasing in this tale of the early nineteenth century, in 
which such interesting personages as Nelson and Mrs. 
Jordan appear. The writing is unillumined by those 
qualities which distinguish literature from mere story¬ 
telling. This lack of artistic treatment is to be regretted, 
as the author has made an interesting choice of characters 
—a choice which calls for individuality in description. 
This, as a first book, lacks equally the faults which tell 
against, and those which promise well for, future success 
—that is success in literature. Success, in a measure, as 
a popular story-teller, will quite possibly be the fate of 
this writer. 

The Country Road. By Alice Brown. (Constable, 6s.) 

A' dozen excellent stories by the author of “ Paradise ”— 
what better entertainment could a reader desire for a 
rainy day ? The simple annals, the love-affairs, the 
comedies and tragedies of married life of shrewd New 
England folk, these are the materials of which Miss 
Brown weaves her charming tales. “ The Tree of a 
Thousand Leaves,” “ Bachelor’s Fancy,” “ A Day Off,” 
are perhaps the best, but all are good. In the last- 
mentioned story, Abigail, driven to desperation by a 
meddling, obtuse husband, indulges in a joyous and 
successful day of lying in aid of her daughter’s love- 
affairs, and does not repent: “ I’ve had a splendid day. 
I’ve had the best time I’ve had for years. I aint ever 
going to have another like it. I don’t dast to.” None 
of the tales touch upon the darker aspects of life, all 
are optimistic in tone, and delicately humorous in 
treatment. 

A Knight of the Cumberland. By John Fox, Junr. (Con¬ 
stable, 2s. 6d.) 

Never were more opposing forces brought into contact 
than those we find in this book. Nothing could equal the 
incongruity of a Mediaeval Tournament, at which “ joust- 
iDg at the ring ” forms the principal attraction, held at a 
small mining town in America. And it is this very incon¬ 
gruity which renders the tale fascinating. The rough 
mountaineers clad in uncouth trappings, from football 
shorts to chain armour, riding into the lists and answer¬ 
ing to such high-sounding titles as “ The Knight of the 
Green Valley” and “The Knight of the Holston” to 
receive the “ Charge ” delivered by the Hon. Sam Budd, 
a S luthern, stump-speaking politician, make a picture 
which lays hold of the reader’s imagination and compels 


his attention, as much from sheer surprise at the audacity 
of the plot as by the skill with which it is carried out. 
The defeat of the “ Knight Discarded ” who, for his com¬ 
fort, is given the hand of the “ Queen of Love and Beauty ” 
(known in every-day life as “The Blight”), ends this 
attractive and original tale. 

Honours Glassy Bubble. By E. Gerard. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

Miss Gerard is not of those who hold that the duel was 
not without influence for good upon morals and manners. 
In her story of three generations she gives a “ truthful 
and impartial picture of the misfortunes resulting from 
this barbarous practice,” in Eastern Europe. With care¬ 
ful art she interests us in two brothers, or lovers, or 
husband and wife, and then just at the most charming 
or most interesting part of their story a duel ends it all. 
A fresh start is made, new expectations aroused, and at 
the next dramatic moment comes the fatal duel again. 
Six duels to one story is a liberal allowance and does not 
leave much time for rejoicing, but the intervals between 
the tragedies have their pleasant incidents, the charac¬ 
ters are uncommon, and—especially the ruffianly auto¬ 
crat, Count Attila—boldly drawn. Stories written with 
a purpose rarely present so many attractions as this 
anti-duelling novel, and comparatively few of any kind 
are so well worth reading. 


DRAMA 

“THE WEAVERS” AT THE SCALA THEATRE 

The effect which this play of Gerhart Hauptmann pro¬ 
duces upon the mind is a very strange one. As was said 
with less justice of The Voysey Inheritance, there seems at 
first no particular reason why the fifth act should be the 
last, why the play should not quietly proceed on its way 
from act to act, each additional act adding perhaps a 
little to the effect of the whole by giving fresh instances 
of the horror of the weavers’ existence. Such is the first 
impression received, but another comes to take its place ; 
for the play is one of haunting power, and remains in the 
mind at length almost uncannily shaping itself there, in 
much the same way as a remembered dream. This is due 
in part to the novelty of the theme and of the theme's 
handling; instinct fights knowledge to pick out from the 
crowd of weavers the one who is to be, if not the actual 
hero, at least the most important character; and just in 
so* instinct triumphs in picking out Becker or 

Tueger, the^yaucg strike-leaders, or old Baumerl, the 
venerable drunkardy^pr old Hilse, who remains loyal to 
his sense of duty, does'-the true meaning of the drama 
escape. But the chief rea'SGP is that the play is some¬ 
thing more than the repreSSP^tion of particular in¬ 
justice and misery, lived through years and years ago, 
among a particular group of S,Hesia.ii work-people. 
Were that the case, the Stage SoSieJy. or an y other 
management, would be ill-advised indeed to revive 
it. The fact is that Hauptmann, a effeamer always, 
took the recounted trials of his grandfathef *5 youth as the 
merest peg on which to hang the fabric of is great idea. 

As Euripides in The Trojan Women shows the b8^ at y 
is part of all tragedy, so Hauptmann in The Wf avers 
shows all the ways in which a man may meet misfoKtu ne * 
He lifts the play from the pettiness of a struggle betwK-®. n 
weaver and manufacturer, or master and man, untilS^ 
becomes a symbol of the eternal conflict of human existt 
ence, the conflict between Man and Destiny. “Out of\ 
misery and shame and evil he makes Tragedy,” as Pro- \ 
fessor Murray wrote concerning The Trojan Women. This t 
deeper meaning grows slowly from the actual setting, ( 
but once in being the drama assumes its true and perfect 1 
shape. 1 

And very little would seem to be lost from the inability J 
of the actors to present exact character-studies of Silesian t 
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workpeople in the Forties. Under Herr Hans Andresen’s 
admirable management the nature of the characters, essen¬ 
tial to the play’s wider significance, was preserved in all 
its proper variety, and expressed by the actors with great 
care and with a general success that is highly praise¬ 
worthy under the unusual hurrying conditions of the 
drama's action. Where the work of all was good and 
spirited, it would be invidious to mention particular 
names. The Stage Society did well to produce the play; 
it has only once before been given in English, and under 
disadvantageous circumstances, when Mr. Charles Char- 
rington presented it at the Crystal Palace in 1901 on the 
occasion of the First of May Labour Day Festival. The 
play is not only of interest by reason of clever stage-craft; 
it is a permanent work of art. 


FINE ART 

BRABAZON AND OTHERS 

In the whole history of painting it would be difficult 
to find a career parallel to that of the late Hercules 
Brabazon Brabazon, a memorial exhibition of whose work 
is now opeD at the Goupil Gallery (5 Regent Street). 
Two dates give a hint of his unique position—1821, the 
year of his birth; and 1892, the year in which he 
made his first public appearance, when the discerning were 
astounded at the revelation of a new development of 
water-colour by a master, whose existence was unsus¬ 
pected. In the life-time between these dates Brabazon 
had lived outwardly the ordinary life of a cultured 
country gentleman. He was educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, travelled extensively in 
France, Spain, Italy, Egypt, and India, and for the rest 
lived quietly on his Sussex estate, a model landlord in his 
dealings with his tenants, but unconcerned with the 
worlds of politics and sport. By his neighbours, among 
whom was Mr. Francis James, the flower-painter, he was 
known to spend much of his time sketching, but such was 
his modesty that it required the repeated urging of dis¬ 
tinguished professional painters—Mr. Sargent, Mr. Steer, 
and Mr. ]. J. Shannon among the number—before he 
could be persuaded that his colour-notes of places he had 
seen and of master-pieces he admired were worthy of 
public exhibition. 

It was not till he was seventy that his objections to 
publicity were overcome. In November 1891, he was 
elected a member of the New English Art Club, to whose 
next Spring Exhibition he contributed, and in the follow¬ 
ing November his first “ one-man-show ” was held at the 
Goupil Gallery. Mr. Sargent was his introducer on that 
occasion, and in a preface to the catalogue the great 
portrait-painter lucidly expounded the technical merits 
of Mr. Brabazon’s art, his “ gift of colour,” and “ ex¬ 
quisite sensitiveness to impressions of colour.” 

A French artist [wrote Mr. Sargent] on seeing some of these draw¬ 
ings resumed in a word another secret of their charm and of their 
power : “C’est la fin d’une vie 1 ” Only after years of the contem¬ 
plation of Nature can the process of selecting become so sure an 
instinct, and a handling so spontaneous and so treed from the com¬ 
monplaces of expression is final mastery, the result of long artistic 
training. 

Although Brabazon’s art has now been before the public 
for fifteen years there is little to add to the estimate then 
made by Mr. Sargent. For whereas other painters only 
gradually reveal themselves to us as artists in the making, 
Brabazon burst upon us in his first exhibiton as an artist 
already made, in complete enjoyment of a perfect mastery 
of his medium. Ensuing exhibitions only confirmed the 
justice of what had already been said, but added no lresh 
knowledge save what was afforded by the artist’s late 
experiments with pastel, a medium he used as perfectly 
and individually as he did water-colour. Some early 
sketches at the Memorial Exhibition indicate the “long 


artistic training” of which Mr. Sargent speaks, but 
though these have their interest as showing Brabazon's 
patient study of form during his long apprenticeship, his 
fame rests not on his delineation of form, but on his 
magical interpretation of colour. Form he studied suffi¬ 
ciently for his purpose, but with him it was always a 
secondary interest. And in this he showed himself to be 
a true child of his century, just as in another respect he 
stood out as a genius ahead of his age. The interpreta¬ 
tion of light in landscape was beyond question the salient 
characteristic of the art of the late nineteenth and dawn¬ 
ing twentieth centuries. And Brabazon was as fully con¬ 
cerned with problems of light as the French Luminists 
who, like himself, drew their inspiration from Turner. 
Brabazon’s art is the exact parallel to the French im¬ 
pressionist movement, but he made use of a different 
medium, our national medium of water-colour, which he 
carried to ethereal heights unsealed by any previous 
artist. Less grand than Turner’s, Brabazon's water¬ 
colours are even more exquisite, for to what he learnt 
from the older masters of water-colour he added quali¬ 
ties of his own, qualities of delicacy and refinement which 
rank him with them, perhaps above them. 

There are critics who would depreciate Brabazon’s art 
because he never attempted canvases of imposing size, 
but confined his efforts to water-colours of modest dimen¬ 
sions. The contention is uncritical, since excellence in 
art is a matter of quality, not of quantity, but it so 
happens that Brabazon's wise restraint in this matter was 
an unconscious preparation for the needs of the future 
and entitles his drawings to be regarded as the typical art 
product of the age in which he died. If we accept Mr, 
George Moore’s statement that “ art is merely the embodi¬ 
ment of the dominant influence of an age,” and his 
argument that the villa was the dominant influence of 
the mid-nineteenth century, then surely we must believe 
that the dominant influence of the century now dawning 
is the flat. Hence it follows, according to Mr Moore's 
theory, “ that artists of to-day will produce more lasting 
work by supplying the ‘ flat ’ with an art suitable for the 
‘ flat,’ than by supplying it with a traditional art descended 
from the palace or the cathedral.” “ It is better,” says 
Joubert, “to be exquisite than to be ample,” and 
Brabazon in choosing the better part was unconsciously 
supplying the community in which be lived with the 
aesthetic comestible best suited to their taste and needs. 

Bereft of Brabazon, and with Mr. D. S. MacColl an 
absentee, the water-colour wall of the New English Art 
Club's current exhibition might be expected to be less 
interesting this year than usual. Nevertheless it com¬ 
pares well with the oil section of the exhibition, though 
in both many things are included which might have been 
omitted with advantage to the collection as a whole. 
Mr. Tonks, who sends no oil paintings this year, is strongly 
represented on the water-colour wall with a vigorous 
impression of schoolboy life, The Sioneihrower (28), full 
of action, and two freshly painted visions of Poole 
Harbour (30) and The Town from Corfe Castle (24), very 
beautiful and truthful in colour. Mr. Francis James’s 
flower paintings, the landscapes of Mr. Rich and 
Mr. Steer help to maintain the standard of the wall, 
which is threatened by the inclusion of such dry 
“ British-Museumy ” drawings as Mr. Unwin’s La Cour 
d'Albane, Rouen (12) and such unfeeling colour as that 
displayed in Mr. Noel Rooke’s St. Julien, Brionde (3). 
Among the drawings the most notable contributions are 
Mr. Muirhead Bone’s grand composition. The Great Gantry 
—Charing Cross Station, 1906, which has been purchased 
by subscription for presentation to the British Museum, 
and Mr. Orpen’s rhythmical pencil study, The Sleeping 
Child (11). No member comes better out of this exhibi¬ 
tion than Mr. Orpen, who, in addition to his drawings, 
sends the three most important oil paintings. His recum¬ 
bent nude, A Woman (97), has obviously been inspired by 
the Velasquez Venus, which it recalls even in its grey and 
flesh-tint colour scheme. The curious insistence on the 
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carve of the hip, the disappearance of the feet beneath 
drapery, and the scamped treatment of the drapery it¬ 
self militate against the delightful abandon of the pose, 
the splendid rendering of the shoulders and back, and the 
beautiful light effect. Mr. Orpen’s other nude, The Re¬ 
flection (go), is more pleasing as a whole, though here 
again there are contradictions; for the draped back 
standing erect does not seem to fit the slightly bent pose 
of the reflection in the mirror—a delightful piece of flesh- 
painting. More complete than either ol these is Mr. Orpen’s 
third oil-painting, 2 he Eastern Gown (84), in which tex¬ 
tures have been studied and rendered with fair success in 
a composition of considerable charm. Mr. Conder’s Wood 
Nymphs (121), a sylvan phantasy of lovely colour, is one 
ol the most successful ol the larger pictures he has yet 
exhibited, while Mr. Steer’s The Bend of the River (119) 
and The School Girl (123) are pleasant it not remarkable 
examples of his skill in landscape and portraiture. Of 
Mr. Will Rothenstein’s two oils, both landscapes, Thresh¬ 
ing in Burgundy (92) is a brilliant sunlight effect treated 
in a style akin to that of Mr. Clausen, but lacking his 
tender ruggedness of handling. The Abbey Church (61), 
a moonlight effect, is more successful, the subject lending 
itseif better to Mr. Rothenstein’s more polished and less 
impassioned style. Mr. Chowne’s admirable still-life, 
Reaches (89), and Fantinesque flower-pieces, the scholarly 
landscapes of Prolessor C. J. Holmes, and two fresh and 
unpretentious oil-sketches by Mr. John, In the Tent (95) 
and The Camp (91), are among tne most pleasant con¬ 
tributions lrom the older men. Mr. F. H, S. Shepherd’s 
tranquil Inlertor—Man Drawing (no) and Mr. Glyn W. 
Pinlpot’s grave “ Old-Masterly ” oil studies are among 
the best things sent in by the new recruits. But as a 
whole the collection must be pronounced disappointing, 
lor none of the members except Mr. Tonks and Mr. Orpen 
add to the laurels they have already gamed, while lew of 
the new-comers beyond the two above mentioned justify 
by their works the lavour shown them by the jury of 
selection. 

Mrs. Mary McEvoy, one of the most interesting of the 
exhibiting non-members of the club, is represented by a 
single work, A Lady Playing (52); but her gently austere 
art, her love ol the pelxts mahres ol Holland, and her 
ability, like them, to endow homely domestic scenes with 
a beauty derived from insight into the mysteries ol light, 
are satisiactorily and amply displayed in the exhibition 
ol her works now open at the Chernl Gallery in Chelsea. 


MODERN SILVER AND ENAMELLING 

The exhibition of work by Mr. and Mrs. Dawson at the 
Leicester Galleries will be lound of considerable interest 
to all who care for the silversmith’s cralt. 'the applied 
arts, although a good deal talked about just now, are not 
practised with so much skill th.t we can afford to over¬ 
look the productions of this accomplished lady and gentle¬ 
man. For the more utilitarian pieces shown we have 
nothing but warm admiration. Ihe simple silver knives 
and entirely new iorks, the handles ot which are made 
alter a cleverly adapted design based on the typical 
Chippendale chair-back, the plain but distinguished salt¬ 
cellars and other pieces lor table use are admirably and 
substantrally wrought. But many ot the moie elaborate 
examples are lashioned in silver that is tar too thin. This 
is a common lault oi our age. Mr. Dawson invents ex¬ 
cellent designs, the enaineher bejeweis the object, the 
public rush in to buy, some one receives a charming 
present and all goes weil. But m a decade or two what 
will become of these examples ol Mr, Dawson’s skill ? 
The thin metal will be cracked and the silver bowl will be 
broken and the beauty of the original lost to a future 
generation. A Stuart or Georgian example of silver is 
oiten nearly as periect to-day as when produced, but our 
terrible desire tor low prices will rob future generations 


of the pleasure of seeing such work as this to any advan¬ 
tage. In the cases devoted to jewelled ornaments are 
many excellent examples of fine workmanship. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dawson also show some enamelling on gold. Ibis 
facile and graceful decorative art is one that they under¬ 
stand historically, practically, and, we suspect, com¬ 
mercially. 


MUSIC 

THE JOACHIM QUARTET CONCERT'S 

In spite of the fact that all the seats for the Joachim 
concerts in the Bechstein Hall were subscribed for long 
before the concerts took place, and that Queen’s Hall was 
very full on both occasions when it was used, it is difficult 
to put aside the feeling that musical London has scarcely 
realised the importance ol the event which has just taken 
place. Perhaps it is because a certain apathy on the one 
hand is balanced by aq indiscriminate enthusiasm on the 
other that we are inclined to doubt the discernment of 
each side, who together make up the concert-going popu¬ 
lation of London. The enthusiasts are more than enough 
to fill the Bechstein Hall, aud nearly enough to fill 
Queen’s Hall, which does not argue a very widespread 
appreciation of the art of the Joachim quartet and those 
associated with it. Fortunately, however, it is not need¬ 
ful here to discuss either how far the admiration for 
Brahms’s music as played by Joachim is genuine, or 
whether the apathetic have any justification lor finding 
that playing less periect than once it was. Certain dis¬ 
advantages had ol necessity to be contended with; for 
example, the fact that bechstein Hall was too small 
for the audience and Queen’s Hall too large for the per¬ 
formers, or rather that the latter is quite unsuited to 
performances of chamber music. Few will contend that 
Dr. Joachim has at command the body of tone he once 
had, and the consequent thinness of tone aggravated the 
difficulty of the hall. There was the further disadvantage 
that the chamber works of Brahms with the two sets 
of “ Ltebesliedex ” Waltzes are just too many to be 
arranged comfortably in six programmes, with the result 
that at the last concert at Queen’s Hall the magnificent 
pianoforte quintet, op. 34, was listened to by a tired 
audience, whereas it particularly requires fresh and alert 
perceptions for its full enjoyment. Really the “ Liebes- 
iieder ” Waltzes might have been omitted, for, since they 
were sung by a mediocre quartet ot singers, their per¬ 
formance was in no way a parallel to that ot the instru¬ 
mental works. Instead ol the first set the early form of 
the trio, op. 8, might have been given. This was com¬ 
posed in 1854 and revised and republished by Brahms in 
1891. The later form was played at the concert on 
December 3 and it is that which is generally known. It 
may be argued that Brahms would have wished the later 
lorm only to survive, that it contains what is worth 
hearing in the early work and perlects its expression ; but 
this is not quite true, lor in the edition of 1891 he dis¬ 
carded large sections of the early trio, whole trains of 
thought which his youthful fancy followed willingly, but 
which his older judgment refused. As it is, the only 
chamber', composition which dates from the ’fifties we 
would gladly hear it as he first conceived it; but 
Dr. Joachim may have had personal reasons for deciding 
otherwise, which the committee would ol course respect. 

With these exceptions no lault could be lound with the 
general scheme; the arrangement ot the six programmes 
was rightly governed by principles of musical effect rather 
than by an historical sequence. From this it practically 
resulted that in almost every programme the works were 
disposed so as to represent at least three decades of 
Brahms’s fife. Thus, m the first two concerts at Bechstein 
Hall, the two tally sestets lollowed upon late trios, op. 
Z14 and zoi, while the quartets, op. bo and 67, began 
the concerts. This reversal of the chronological order 
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even in the single programmes was wise, since the sestets, 
with their cleat cut form and simple themes resembling 
Schubert, are listened to with ease when the audience is 
a little tired after giving serious attention to music of a 
more involved kind. At the same time, to those who took 
the trouble to compare and contrast, each concert might 
represent an epitome of Brahms’s life; this was 
particularly striking in the-first given at Queen’s Hall, 
which only contained two instrumental works, the piano 
quartet in A major, opus 26, and the clarinet quintet, 
opus X15. The first illustrated Brahms’s earliest manner, 
when the instinct for formal beauty was dominant and 
proclaimed him even more the successor of Mozart than 
of Beethoven; the second showed that instinct still 
potent, but tempered by the experience of a lifetime and 
brought to serve rather than to rule, to produce a work 
of exquisite tenderness and human pathos. Dr. Joachim, 
an intimate sharer in that life experience, interpreted 
both its beginning and its close, and the qthers of his 
quartet, only a degree further removed from the composer, 
entered with wonderful insight into his meaning. Herr 
Miihlfeld too, whose beautiful tone and masterly phrasing 
inspired, not surely the thoughts of the clarinet quintet 
itself, but rather the manner of their expression, was 
there once more to show of what sound Brahms was 
thinking when he placed the clarinet in his score. It was 
impossible to listen and not to feel that here was the 
most authoritative presentment of Brahms’s attitude 
towards music that could be given. Details of tone and 
balance dropped into the background; Dr. Joachim's 
mental leadership was as forcible as ever, if sometimes 
his hand was less sure. A fresh, young spirit pervaded 
the piano quartet, which reached a climax in the boyish 
good humour of the finale, while the slow movement of 
the clarinet quintet had the solemnity of a funeral sermon 
which does not lament the departed but tells the noble 
record ol his life. 

In so long a line of artistic works there must neces¬ 
sarily be a certain flow and ebb in clearness and expres¬ 
sion. With Brahms there was never any fluctuation in 
the earnestness of his aim, but there was inevitably 
variation in the actual results. One of the great benefits 
of hearing his works through several complete programmes 
is that we can then note the moments at which the tide 
of clear inspiration runs highest, and it is remarkable 
that such moments invariably leave an impression of 
exceptionally good performance, though it is impossible 
to doubt that the same care was given to less perspicuous 
works. In the clarinet trio, opus 114, played on Novem¬ 
ber 23 by Herr Miihlfeld, Professor Hausmann and Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, the third movement shone out after the 
clouded slow movement like a ray of sunshine, and again 
the first movement of the string quartet in A minor, 
played on December 3, sounded so wonderfully ethereal 
that one was tempted to judge hastily that the Joachim 
quartet needed to be heard alone to be enjoyed; the later 
movements showed that the truth is that in this first 
movement Brahms caught more of the peculiar magic of 
the stringed instruments than he often did in writing for 
them alone. Other instances will occur to every dis¬ 
criminating hearer, where Brahms seems to express 
suddenly with perfect ease what at another time i9 some¬ 
what obscure. 

Apart from the opportunity for critical study that 
these conceits have given, they stand unique as a record. 
Now that musicians are becoming satiated by sensational 
devices, which have been pressedin to give new colour to 
modem art, it is a happy time to review our resources, to 
take stock—as it were—of all that has been achieved 
in the past. Undoubtedly in the chamber music of 
Brahms possibilities for the future of the art are shown, 
which latterly have received but little attention. No 
more powerful recall could be made to the principles which 
Brahtas represents than a complete recital of his chamber 
works by those who know and understand him best. If, 
as has been suggested, such a recital shows .where he 


attained highest and where inspiration was less clear, it 
is illuminating in the utmost degree. Dr. Joachim has 
added this Growning service to his life of devotion to his 
art, that he has clearly shown what was the last decisive 
word in chamber music, and that in it lie the premisses 
from which the future of that branch of music must to 
a large extent be evolved. 

H.C.C, 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A FRENCH CRITIC ON HOMER 
To (hi Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,— The following passage occurs in Professor Tyrrell's review of 
•* Pour Mieux Connattre HomSre. " (Academy, Dec. 8. p. 570.) 

It U remarkable that among 1 les inconsequences et les contradic¬ 
tions’ which are detected by M. Br£al in the gradual development 
of the poem, and which betray tbe latest hands, are the must ex¬ 
quisite scenes in the Iliad and thoss waictt have bean m ust aimired 
mail ages—Helen on the walls of Troy, the embassy to Achilles, the 
parting scene between Hector and Andromache, the dpurretai of the 
diderent chieftains, the exquisite dirges of Hecuba, Andromache, 
and Helen over the dead Hector, and above all the scene in which 
Priam comes to beg Achilles for the corse of his son, which Gottfried 
Hermann caiied the finest thing in tbe literature of any period or 
people." 

This is not very intelligible, for M. Breal says (p. 3). " We must 
look for the true Homer ... in the description of the embassy to 
Achilles ... or let us take the last Book of the Iliad, when Priam 
comes to beg for tbe body of his son." M. Breal then exclaims: 
“ Passages foreign to the original redaction ! Passages added apris 
coup ! ... It is not yet the moment for the discussion of these 
theories. . . . The passages which advance the action, or lead to the 
necessary conclusion, which paint situations or reveal character, are 
not addedapris coup'' (p. 4). In these sentences M. Breal rejects the 
opinions assigned to him by Professor Tyrrell, as regards the embassy 
to Achilles and the ransoming of the body of Hector. In page 126, 
M. brdal returns to this subject, and rejects the system which detects 
such additions in the scenes of Helen on the tower; the farewell of 
Helen and Andromache, the various dpiorricu; the embassy to Achilles, 
the ransoming of Hector, and the dirges over Hector dead. M. Br£al 
says, *• I have not to estimate at present a system which brings the 
Iliad down to the level of a French tragedy under the first Empire." 

Professor Tyrrell has inadvertently attributed to M. Breal the 
opinions which he twice repudiates. His book is astonishing 
enough ! He states that he knows little of the archaeology of the 
subject (p. 85) and discusses the Homeric problems without venturing 
further into archaeology than tbe amazing statement that poets of 
600-550 B.c. at the Court ot Croesus and other Lydian Kings, knew 
Mycenaean relics much as we know them. *' Doubtless they were 
then more numerous and in better condition. . . , The poet placed his 
heroes in this antique setting," (p. 85)— as a Scottish peasant wears a 
kilt on a holiday 1 

The notion of a Scottish peasant dressing in Higland costume on a 
holiday is not so surprising .as the theory that the Homeric poet 
••got up” his “ local” colour from Mycenaean relics on view in 
600 B.c. I ought to say that M. Brdal does not, in so many words, 
speak of piaid and phtlabeg as the holiday attire of the Scottish 
peasant. He says that the Scot puts on " un costume dont il ne 
songe st savoir ni la date ni l'origine.” I suppose him to mean the 
Highland costume. .... 

Every student of Homer will observe that M. Breal is inadequately 
equipped lor his task of criticism. But he is too good a literary critic 

to suppose that." the beauties of a work are contributed by its inter¬ 
polators” (p, 127). 


Andrew Lang. 


(wiStjfiloij iicpvicvTot 
To tk$ Editor of The Academy 


g, B —Professor R. Y. Tyrrell, in accepting the change of above 
into —loo Kpv&tvTot, stultifies. I submit, his own adhesion to Monroe s 
fourth foot rule and its corollaries. This would be kind to such poets 
as Xenophanes, who were unaware of such a rule—not true universally, 
and not to be pressed too far. But, meanwhile, we have a single 
word forming partly or wholly three hexameter feet, a consummation 
devoutly to be deprecated. H. H. Johnson. 

Rennes University, Franca 
December 12. 


THE POEMS OF FATHER TABB 
Tq the Editor op Thb Academy 

S, Ri _x would ask you to notice a few errata in the volume of selec¬ 

tions from tny verses which you reviewed in the Academy ol 
November 17. Banister, my middle name, has but one n. Of “ Ave 
Stque Vale " upon tqe last page the second verse is, strangely, found 
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on p. 64. In the lines “To Silence," which you quote, my in the 
second line is a misprint for /Ay. In “ December ’’ there is a slip— 
winding for whining ; and in “ The Boy Bishop ” all should be deleted. 
Thanking you ior your kind notice, 

John Banister Tabb. 

St. Charles College, 

Ellicott City, 

Maryland. 

THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — The " gardens of Adonis " mentioned in your review of 
Dr. Frazer’s book, as being still found in Sicily and elsewhere, must 
have been well known in England in the time of Shakespeare—witness 
the lines in Henry VI. (Pt. i. Act i. Scene vi.): 

Thy promises are like Adonis' gardens, 

That one day bloom'd and fruitful were the next 


December 9. 


E. Martinengo Cesaresco. 


A LEGEND 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —These Latin words mean "perfect unity is charity and 
love." The initial letter of " punitas " is, no doubt, a mistake on 
the partfof the maker. Brazen alms-dishes were imported in great 
quantities into Spain from the Netherlands, in the sixteenth century; 
and on many of them there are inscriptions in which even greater 
blunders than the above are observable. 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

December 7. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 

II Vero Edgar do Poe (Rome, Ganguzza-Lajosa, 1.2.50) is a violent 
little book from the pen of Professor Raffaele Bresciano, consisting of 
a hundred pages of biographical introduction and fifty pages of trans¬ 
lations, in rhythmical prose, of some of Poe’s best-known verses. It 
is true that, if the writer of a study of this kind bolds a brief for his 
author, he is more likely to please his readers than if he makes it his 
business to expose and depreciate. But in this case the bias is so 
unconcealed and the admiration is so unbalanced, that we begin very 
soon to wish that the Professor would become more analytical and 
detached, and not write as if be were defending his dearest friend 
from a dishonourable and unjust charge. What was “ the true 
Edgar Allan Poe ” ? It will probably startle most people in this 
country to hear that he was "a great poet, a lyrical writer of 
mighty genius, well worthy to figure in the glorious company of 
Lenau, de Musset, Keats and Leopardi.” This remark, coming as 
it does on the first page of the book, is calculated to shake the 
reader’s confidence at the outset, because it betrays a curious 
inability to appreciate proportionate values. Unfortunately the 
whole of the introductory sketch is in that vein; it is not critical; 
it is a sort of totus pulcher es from beginning to end. The accusa¬ 
tions which have not unreasonably been brought against Poe are 
here met, not in a spirit of criticism and research, but in a manner 
which suggests the pugilist rather than the man of letters. Was 
Poe, for instance, a drunkard? “No 1 However scarce may be 
our documentary evidence, we do not hesitate to proclaim before 
the world that Poe was not a common drunkard; that he is not to 
be classed in the unworthy company of a Villon and a de Quincey 1 ” 
He was not a drunkard, but "overcome by grief, he would run to 
the retailers of liquor, in order to forget the squalour of his unsuc¬ 
cessful life, seeking in alcohol a moment of forgetfulness,” Tbis 
will serve as an example of our author's method: we need not 
follow up his argument in detail. Poe, he thinks, was an almost per¬ 
fect man, whose literary productions were masterpieces, “ the glory, 
not of America only, but of the whole world.” Yet that excessive 
admiration, which detracts considerably from the value of Professor 
Bresciano's little biographical study, stands him in good stead as a 
translator. His work is that of an enthusiast, his versions being 
faithful and adequate and not without a certain literary value of their 
own. Of course many of the poems—notably "The Raven”— 
lose most of their character when translated and turned into prose. 
Perhaps "Annabel Lee ”is the cleverest of the renderings in the 
volume; while it is interesting to notice that the translation of 
one of Poe's simplest and most poetical pieces—the lines beginning 
" Helen, thy beauty is to me ”—makes far and away the most pleasing 
piece of Italian prose of any in the volume. 

We can imagine in what nervous haste our enthusiast would turn 
over the leaves of another little volume on Poe which has reached 
us, Edgar Allau Poe, the Man, the Master, the Martyr, bv Oliver Leigh 
(Chicago, the Frank M. Morris Co. $1.25 net), to find out if the 
author be a " gentleman in yellow gloves "—the professorial descrip¬ 
tion of Griswold and his partisans—or a fellow worshipper. Mr. Leigh’s 
book is, of course, controversial; but, where the Italian defends Poe 
by clamour and assertion, the American employs a continuous flow of 
satire and jocosity. There is very little connection between the 
various parts of the book; but we see by the title-page that it is No. 1 
of" The Dilettante Series,” so perhaps pedantic criticism of it would 
be misplaced. The first section is a slight study of the various por¬ 
traits of Poe, with reference both to art and phrenology. The conclu¬ 
sion arrived at is that Poe's head was swelled on one side and that he 
was half mad ; and further, that if both sides of his head had been 
swelled he would have been quite mad, but if both sides had been 
shapely he would have been quite sane. Having given this as a 
specimen of what may be found in the book, we will not trouble our 
readers with a systematic examination of all the sections. The most 
interesting part deals with the satire called “ The Poets and Poetry of 
America” issued as a pamphlet and signed “Lavante,” which 
Mr. Leigh believes, and very nearly manages to proven to be by Poe, 
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Ethnographic Notts in Southirn India. With forty plates. By Edgar 
Thurston, Superintendent Madras Government Museum. (Madras 
Government Press, 1906, price 6s.)—Some years ago the Government 
of India decided on making a systematic ethnographic survey of the 
whole of India, and superintendents were appointed in each presidency 
and province to collect all the material and information available. 
Mr. Thurston was entrusted with this task for Southern India, and 
he has already made a considerable ethnological collection which 
will form the subject of a magnum opus in size, and we have no doubt, 
in merit also. Mr. Thurston says the time is not yet ripe for this work, 
so he gives instead these notes as a sort of anticipatory volume on the 
sociological and ethnological questions that have so long engaged his 
attention. This volume, as he admits, is not for the general reader. 
It is not light reading, there is no attempt to propitiate the reader's 
good will by making the subject interesting, and the style is that of an 
official report. Still, the book has a distinct value, and the curious 
facts, customs, prejudices, and superstitions preserved in its six 
hundred pages make up a strange and striking record of primitive 
human life and society. The subjects about which Mr. Thurston has 
collected information come principally under the headings of Marriage 
and Death ceremonies, and he has a very full list of omens and super¬ 
stitions besides. But still more curious and far less known are the 
relics of torture, mutilation, and slavery of which he has found 
abundant evidence in Southern India. The majority of these cases 
belong, of course, to a past state of society, mutilation, for instance, 
having been freely practised by Tippoo Sahib who cut off the noses 
and ears of his English prisoners. Without going to the past, the 
practice of finger-chopping and even hand-cutting is still in vogue 
among the Morasas, a tribe spread over a considerable part of the 
Madras presidency. A far more general form of mutilation is branding. 
The chapter on torture is also very instructive, and should be read by 
all who believe that such barbarities are only to be found in Central 
Africa. There are alleged to have been eighty-five different forms of 
torture practised in Southern India, and it is certainly very remarkable 
to find that one of them called the " crocodile ordeal " was absolutely 
identical with one of the practices in the Congo State. This was to 
make the accused swim across a river or other piece of water infested 
with crocodiles. If he escaped he was held to be innocent. This 
ordeal used to be common along the Malabar coast. The chapter on 
slavery is also remarkable. Notwithstanding the various penal acts 
passed against slavery down 10 the last act in 1862, there is reason to 
say that among the Cherumar many are still *' bought and sold and 
hired out ” as slaves, although of course in secresy. These facts are 
interesting for several reasons. They show the extraordinary difficulty 
any Government experiences in eradicating bad and brutal customs 
among primitive races, especially as they are usually covered and pro¬ 
tected by their superstitious usages. The most primitive aboriginal 
tribe of Southern India is still higher in the scale of civilisation than 
the negro in Central Africa, and the eradication of cruel practices will 
take a longer time there. We have been engaged for fifty years in 
systematically stamping them out in the Madras Presidency, and we 
have met with considerable but not absolute success. The process 
will take longer in Central Africa, but this will not be displeasing to 
ethnological students for, as Mr. Thurston quotes, "when there are 
no more aborigines " aboriginal research will have come to an end 
also. 

Dr. Ferries's Growth of Christian Faith (Edinburgh : Clark), attempts 
to show that the devout contemplation of the life and teaching of 
Christ supplies a germ which leads to the full acceptance of Christian 
doctrine, of which, in his view, the crowning point is the Atonement 
by the death of Christ But Dr. Ferries does not make clear his own 
view of the Atonement In common with many other theologians, he 
does not seem to realise that there are really but two forms of the 
doctrine between which choice can be made. They shrink from the 
first, yet, at the same time, are not inclined to relinquish, as preachers, 
the peculiar attraction which some use of the old forensic terms still 
undoubtedly exercises over a certain class of mind. And further, his 

recise aim is obscure, for he does not make it at all clear whether, in 

is far too diffuse descriptions of this subjective growth, he intends to 
indicate the norm of the process, or only what is applicable to certain 
temperaments and circumstances. Such a process certainly cannot be 
regarded as a necessary logical development, and whatever value it 
possessed could only be due to the psychological interest attaching to 
a particular instance or instances in which it had occurred. Yet 
there is nothing in the book to show that this is intended. Even if it 
were, it would have no value, for, though, in such a case, one does 
not look for necessary logical connection, one must at least be made 
to feel that, for the subject of the narrative, the transition from one 
state of mind to the other could not, in the circumstances, have been 
different. The arrangement of the book is very defective. Recent 
writers on the Atonement are introduced several chapters before 
Anselm, and St. Paul comes last in the so-called historical portion of 
the work, which is of much the same emotional and semi-hortatory 
character as the rest. 

Messrs. Sands and Co. send us a second edition of Dr. Oswald 
Hunter-Blair's translation of the Rtguia Sti Bentiidi, the " Holy Rnle " 
of St. Benedict (3s. 6d. net.). The text of the Rule and the translation 
have been revised, and, as before, the Latin occupies the left-hand 
page and the English translation the right. There are a few interest¬ 
ing explanatory notes and an index, it is needless nowadays to call 
attention to the value of the Rule, not merely as a means of devotion, 
in which aspect this edition ehieff y regards it, but as a work of historical 
interest, " one of the most powerful instruments of the civilization of 
Europe," as the editor well calls if. It is, indeed, a golden book from 
first to last, and we are glad to see that there is still a demand for so 
scholarly and sound an edition of it as this. 


DUCKWORTH &G0.S LIST 


" The most important and attractive biographg 
of the pear." 

THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN 

By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND 

With 5 Photogravure Portraits, royal 8vo, 18s. net 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

And the Kings’ Craftsmen 
By W. R. LETHABY 

Photogravure and 125 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net 
The earlier chapters serve as a guide to the Abbey con¬ 
sidered as a work of art, and other chapters are historical. 
The illustrations have been prepared with much care. 

LIFE AND EVOLUTION 

By F. W. HEADLEY 

100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net 

THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 

By EDWARD MeCURDY 

13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net 

CORREGGIO 

By T. STURGE MOORE 

55 Illustrations, pott 4to, 78. 6d. net 

WATTEAU 

By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR 

50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2B. 6d. net 


NEWEST FICTION NOW IN DEMAND 

OLD FIREPROOF 

By OWEN RHOSCOMYL 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HEART THAT 
KNOWS 

By CHARLES O. D. ROBERTS 

Author of 44 The Kindred of the Wild,” etc. 

6s. 

HIS PEOPLE 

By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM 

6s. 

DON-A-DREAMS 

By HARVEY O'HIGGINS 

6s. 


THE PLACID PUG 

And Other Rhymes 

By THE BELGIAN HARE (Lord Alfred Douglas) 

Author of “ Tales with a Twist ” 

Illustrated by P. P. Oblong crown 4to (10 by 8), 3s. 6d. 

DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., Covent Garden 
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THE MEDICI SERIES 

OF 

COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS 

A new method which ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering of form, 
and a presentment of the colour of the originals such as has hitherto seemed 
impossible of realisation. 

I. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1476 (?)-1633. 

HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the 10/0 
Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan. ' 

(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 13 j net - 

by ioJ inches.) 

II. LEONARDO DA VINCI : 1462-1519 

HpAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished 10/0 
Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan. ' 

(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13J net - 
by 10} inches.) 

III. ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called BOTTI¬ 
CELLI : 1447-1610 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in In/< . 
tempera on wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi- IU/O 
Pezzoli at Milan. net> 

(Size of Plate, 24 J by 17} inches; Colour Surface, 13! 
by 9I inches.) 

IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 

THE LAST SUPPER, ^from the fresco in S. met 
Maria della Grazie, Milan. “*/“ 

(Size of Plate, 40J by 28 inches ; Colour Surface, 31$ net. 
by 16 inches.) 

The BURLINGTON irlAG Aifl N £ for October says: “ Nothing of the 
kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public." 


Stories of the Italian 
Artists from Vasari. 

Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 

ORDINARY EDITION—Full gold stamped buckram, gilt tops, 
8 by 5i inches. With 8 full-page Coloured Plates, 24 Half-tone 
Plates. 7#. 60. net. 

SPECIAL EDITION—Bound in whole white parchment, printed 
on pure rag paper, deckle edges, 9 by 6J inches. Contains all the 
Plates of the Cheaper Edition, with4 additional Coloured Platesand 
a Special Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece IS*, net. 

Bound in vellum, 21 *. net. 

The "Binding and Titles in both Editions are Copies of 
XV. and XIII. Centurp Origindls. 


The 

Poetical Works of William Blake. 

Edited and Annotated by EDWIN < 1 . ELLI61 
* vols., demy 8vo. Photogravure Frontispiece, each volume 
cloth, 12s. net; half leather. IBS. net. 


Burnt Spices. By L. S, Gibson. 6s. 

" A remarkably interesting story, told with strength. ... A work of anarauk- 
able ability and originality."—T he World. 

The Tea Planter. By F. E. Penny. 6 b. 

“ Mrs. Penny has, in our opinion, produced the most finished and artistic work 
that ha* yet appeared over her name.”— Guardian. 

To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 6s. 

By Herbert Compton. 

“A *torv teeming with incident and colour. . . . While the attractive qualities 
of the principal characters intensify the interest. ... A stirring and delightful 
book."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Man Apart. By Rai.ph Straus. Be. 

“‘The Man Apa't’is a piece of strong work, on which Mr. Straus is to be 
congrat ulated.'*— Scotsman. 

The St. Martin's Library. 


Liathw, 
31 - net 
each. 


POCKET VOLUMES. 
Printed oa Via* Paper. 

SOME ADDITIONS! 


By Robert Louis Steveksom. 

COLLECTED POEMS, including 

Underwoods, Ballads, Songs of 
Travel. 

By H. A Tains. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH UTERATURE. 

In 4 vols. With 32 Portraits. 

By Austin Dobson. 

eichteenth-cehtuIry vicRettes 

Pint Series. With 3 Illustrations. 


POCKET AUTHORS. 

THE POCKET R.L.8. 

THE POCKET RICNMM JEFFERIES. 
THE POCKET CEOROE MACDONALD. 
THE POCKET 6HARLE8 DICKENS 
TIE POOKET THACKERAY. 

THE POCKET EMERSON. 

THE POOKET THOMAS HARDY. 


P LEASE WRITE FOR A COMPLETE LIST. 

“ CHATTO & WINPUS, 

111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated A.D. 1720 . 

Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 

Employers’ Liability. 

THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 

Executors of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO 

ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 

For full Prospectus apply to the Secretary. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS? 


A. A F. DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of name 
and address. The largest and most varied stock in London to select 
from. _ 

A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London. 

(Opposite the Gaiety Theatre.) 
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Whole Page 
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Quarter ,, 
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300 
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SERIAL RATES (for not less than 13 narrow columns 


Whole Page 
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Quarter ,, 
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3 IS o 
1 17 6 
a 10 o 


SPECIAL POSITIONS AS ARRANQBD 
SMALL-TYPE ADVERTISEMENTS 
6d. per Lise. Minimum, 3/6. The first line is coasted as two 

Copy for Advertisements must be sent in not later than 13 noon on Thursday. 

AU Orders for Advertisements are received subject to the spice being nvailabl 
and the Proprietors reserve to themselves the right to decline or hold over an 
Advertisement. 

All Communications respecting Advertisements must be addressed tc Twg 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 

A HISTORY OF ORIENTAL CARPETS BEFORE 1800. 

By F. R. MARTIN. 

Three Parts, atlas folio, with 40 (or more) superb Plates, Coloured, Part-Coloured, and Plain. *5° Copies printed. 

Subscription price, £16 net Parts I. and II. ready for delivery. 

The original scheme as to the number of plates, etc., having been much enlarged, it will be necessary to limit the number of subscribers at £16. After 
a reasonably short interval the price of the book will be raised to £20. The work is uniform in size ana style with that issued by the Austrian Government 

FAITHS OF MAN: A Cyclopaedia of Religions . 

By the late Major-General J. G. R. FORLONG, F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., etc. 

3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, £5 5 3 ' net 

“ A noble effort to meet a want that is being felt day by day with increasing urgency. ... In this object he has admirably succeeded. But he has left 
us also a monument of a charming personality ... the pioneer movement in a department of scientific inquiry that is of the first importance to mankind.’' 
Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society. 

“ There are about three thousand articles in these three volumes . . . The book is not only erudite, but thoroughly modern, and is simply indispensable 
for a comprehensive knowledge of religions. The author was no ordinary man ... in writing this book he has reared a fitting memorial to a most genial, 
sincere. and inspiring personality.’’—Rev. Dr. J. Grasse, Review of Theology and Philosophy. 

" It is almost an unique circumstance that one man should have possessed the ability, the time, the money, and the inclination necessary to carry ont 
such labour; and the volumes now published will form a standard source of information for the increasing circle of those who are interested in the comparative 
study of human beliefs . . . the reader of this Cyclopaedia cannot fail to recognise that the author was a man of truly religious nature, of fine tolerance, and 
of earnest desire to learn and maintain truth.”— Blackwood's Magazine, April 1906. 

•• The book is clearly of an erudition immensely wide . . . conveniently arranged for purposes of reference of facts, and points of recondite learning, 
concerning religion in general, and Oriental religions in particular.''— Scotsman, May 5, 1906. 

“It is altogether a remarkable book, and will be found extremely useful by all students of religion . . . This book is the crowning glory of a most 
industrious, strenuous, and devoted life .”—Dundee Advertiser, April 12, 1906. 

THE SAGA LIBRARY. 

THE STORIES OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, CALLED THE 

ROUND WORLD ( HEIMSKRINGLA .) 

By SNORRI STURLESON. 

Done Into English out of the Icelandic by WILLIAM MORRIS and EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. 

4 vols. crown 8vo, Roxburghe Binding, Just Completed, £1 15s. net. 

Sold separately: Vols. I.—III., each 7s. 6d. net ; Vol. IV., 12s. 6d. net. 

THE BRITISH MOSS-FLORA. 

By R. BRAITHWAITB, M.D., F.L.S., etc. 

3 vols. royal 8vo. With 128 Plates, containing Thousands of Figures. 

In 23 Parts, sewed (Subscription Price, £6 10s. 6d. net), reduced to £1 163. net. Bound in 3 vols. cloth, £2 8s. net 
u Mr. Dixon, in his Preface to his ‘ Student’s Handbook of British Mosses ’ (1896), referred to the book now under review as • Braithwaite's splendid 
and elaborate work . . . which has done so much to stimulate the study of these plants in our country, and which will doubtless remain our standard work 
for many years to come.’ In this generous appreciation by one botanist of the work of another we cordially agree, and we rejoice for ourselves, as well as 
for the author, at the completion of a noble piece of honest work."— Nature, August 31, 1905. 

AN ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON. 

By B. LANE. 

8 vols royal 4to, cloth (published £10), reduced to £4, 4s. net 

AN ENGLISH-ARABIC LEXICON. 

By 0 . P. BADOBR. 

I vol. royal 4to, cloth (published £9 os.), reduced to £2 2s. net. 

The Two Works together (published £19 9s.), for £$ 15s. net. 

COLOURED FIGURES OF THE EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 

With Descriptive Notices. 

By HENRY SEEBOHM. Edited by R. BOWDLER SHARPE. 

1 vol. royal 8vo, with Portraits and 59 Coloured Plates containing many hundred Figures, cloth (published £3 3s. net), reduced to £1 16s. net. 

This is the standard book superseding all rise on the subject, 

THE ROMAN FORUM AND THE PALATINATE, 

According to the Latest Discoveries. 

By HORACE MARUCCHI. 

8v6, pp. 384, with a Plans and numerous Engravings in the Text, sewed, 5s. net; bound in half-red morocco, 6s. net. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANtyne &* Co. Limited, Tavistock Street, London, and Published at the Offices of Country Lire, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 

and Georce Newnes, Limited, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Appointment Vacant 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


T HE Council of the University of Sheffield is 
about to appoint a Librarian who must have 
high academic qualifications. Copies of not more 
than three testimonials, and the names of two 
referees, must be sent, by January 23. 1907, to the 
Registrar, from whom full particulars may be 
obtained. 

W. M. GIBBONS, 

Registrar. 


Lectures 


3 Christmas Course of ILertures. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, \V. 

W DUDDELL, Esq., will, on Thursday next, 
• December 27, at three o’clock, begin a 
Course of Six Lectures (adapted to a Juvenile 
Auditory) on '■ Signalling to a Distance ; from 
Primitive Man to Radiotelegraphy ” (experi¬ 
mentally illustrated).. Subscription (for Non- 
Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children 
under sixteen, Half a Guinea); to all the Courses 
in the Season, Two Guineas. Tickets may be 
obtained at the Institution. 


Books for Sale. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 

GLAISHER’S Supplementary Catalogue for 
DECEMBER Now Ready. 

LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 
Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA¬ 
TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE¬ 
PRINTS, the BEST FICTION, etc. etc. 

All Lists Free on Application. 


F itzgerald (edward). 1809-1883, 

the Famous Letter-Writer and Translator 
of Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam—Life of,by Thos. 
Wright. 63 full page plates in colour. 2 vols., 
8vo, Art Linen, new pub., 24s. net for 10s. 6d.— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Art 


E arly British masters. — shet- 

herd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open.— Shepherd's Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 


DECEMBER 22, 1906 


Price Threepence 


Books Wanted 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


W ANTED by W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury : Willis’s Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral ” ; “ Kentish Garland, vol. 2 ; Kentish News¬ 
papers before 1768. 


D ICKENS (Charles) Songs, Choruses, and Concerted Pieces 
in the Operatic Burletta of the Village Coqueius 
The Strange Gentleman, a Comic Burletta by Bur, 
with frontispiece by Phir, 1837. £30 offered 
Sketches of Young Gentlemen, first edition, cardboard 
covers, 1838 

Great Expectations, arranged for a Reading, 8vo, n d 
[186— J. a pamphlet 

Proceedings Thirteenth Festival, Roy. Gen. Theatrical 
Fund, 1858, in yellow wrapper 
Speech; Administrative Ret orra Association, Theatre, 
Drury Lane, 8vo, 1855 

Sketches of Young Couples, cardboard covers, 1840 
Master Humphrey's Clock, in monthly or weekly 
parts, 1840-1 

A Christmas Carol, first edition, 1843 
Battle of Life, 1846, with publisher's nntms on 
vignette title-page, as well as on printed title. 30s. 
offered 

Martin Chuzzlewit, in monthly parts or cloth, 1844, or 
odd 

David G>pperfitli, in monthly parts or cloth, 1850 
ACh Id’s History of England. 3 vols, 1852-4 
Story of Little Donibey, paper wrappers, 1858 
The Poor Trave'le r , paper wrappers, 1858 
A Tale of Two Cities, in monthly parts or cloth, 1859, 
or any odd parts 

Oliver Twist, in monthly parts or cloth. 1846. or any 
odd parts 

Walter T. Spencer, «7 New Oxford Street W.C. 


Typewriting 


'TYPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
1 Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street. Hertford. 


A UTHORS' MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
a *• mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100 copies.— M. L. L.,i8Edgeley Road, Clapbam, 
S.W. 


Hotel 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them' 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 

Patron— Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Invested Capital ^30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal¬ 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages: 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOU RTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further inforir.aion apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
George Larner, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


A berystwyth. —the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


S IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—u Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
Gate, W. 


By the late 

R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by 

E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 

Oxford India paper, gilt edges, cloth, 39. 6d. net; blue leather 
(foi presents), 5s. net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt top, „ , 
2s. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 

London i CLARKE & CO. 
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IDEAL 

GIFT 

BOOKS 





The Fairy Library 

Handsomely bound in cloth, with 
Picture Covers. 

6/- net each. Post free 5/5 

Jack the Giant Killer 
Puss in Soots 

Each volume contains Eight Full 
Page Illustrations in Colour by 
H. M. BROCK, each picture 
being beautifully mounted. 


The Daily Graphic says : 

“ Really fine children’s books, in which Mr. Brock 
gives some delightful specimens of his colour-work.” 



A NEW NOVEL BY 
MORICE GERARD 


. \ ^ | 

A story of great power and 
originality, the scene of which 
is [laid on the West Coast of 
Cornwall. 

The Secret of the Moor 

Cloth, 3/6 net; Post Free, 3/10 

In this novel, Mr. Morice Gerard 
is in turns mysterious, stirring, 
pathetic, and tender, while the 
mystic air of the Cornish moors 
pervades the whole story. 

r 

GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 

SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


NOW READY. 1907 ED ITION. 

ALL NEW HONOURS AND PARLIA 
MENTARY CHANGES INCLUDED. 

OLDEST PEERAGE VOLUME EXTANT. 

PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 

A very mine of information (including 
Addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, 
and the Members of the Collateral Branches 
of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy 
Councillors, Knights and Companions of the 
various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of Address, &c. &c. 



PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 

BARONETAGE (with Index), 

KNIGHTAGE 

COMPANIONAGE 

Illustrated. Accurate and Up-to-3>ate. 

JOso an Hppendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 

2400 pages, cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net; or in two 
Vols., 16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 
Edition), half-weight and thickness of Royal Editions, 50s. net. 

LONDON: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Tho book-year ends thle week-on Monday anyhow. 
On Wednesday, at the psychological moment fbr the 
Christmas trade, there appeared the January BOOK 
MONTHLY, bringing the record of the book-year down 
to Its close. 

Besides lists, K has bright articles and beautiful 
illustrations dealing with Christmas books, with 
publishers' marks, with the triumph of the woman 
novelist In 10OS, and with other literary subjects. 
Mow le the time to beoome a subscriber to the BOOK 
MONTHLY, which only costs sixpence. Write for a 
specimen copy to the publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
St Co., Stationers' Hall Court, London. 


PAUL'S INKS 

ARE UNIQUE! 

Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 

IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING. NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL'S (6cL, is., xs., and 3s.), or 
tend 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and full particulars. 

PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

At this season of the year the spirit of good-will is 
abroad, and while wishing our readers all the compliments 
of the season, we must congratulate them on the fact 
that the Angel of Peace has so little to do. No war-worn 
veterans are facing each other on the field of battle. No 
weary campaigners are sighing for a brush of the angel’s 
wing. If we may be permitted to descend from this 
poetical language to a more colloquial style, it may be 
said that the angel has only a few small jobs on hand. 
He ought not to find it difficult to reconcile such well- 
meaning foes as the Archhishop of Canterbury and 
Mr. Birrell, or to illumine the deathless face of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman with a beatific expression towards 
Mr. Balfour. The Lords and Commons are not so much 
in earnest over their fight that they cannot lie down at 
Christmas like the lion and the lamb in Revelations. It 
may not be quite an easy task to make Mr. Moberley 
Bell smile sweetly to Mr. J ohn Murray and Mr. Edward 
Bell, or cause Mr. Asquith to beam on the suffragettes, but 
happy is the country where no fiercer disputes are raging ! 


Abroad there may be more to do. It would probably 
tax even an angel’s gifts to make peace between the 
German Emperor and his Socialist subjects. “ The Paipe, 
that pagan fu’ o’ pride,” has got into a quarrel with some 
of his French antagonists that may survive even the 
amenities of Christmas. In America the angel may be 
prayed to waken some kinder feeling between President 
Roosevelt and the iashionable and childless women at 
whom he is so continuously girding. Most of us have 
known Yule-tide in which darker and more formidable 
passions were raging. It seems but yesterday that 
Japanese and Russian soldiers were fronting each other 
on the field of battle, and not much longer thanjyesterday 
since the soldiers of the Queen were celebrating Christmas 
Day with bullets whistling about their ears. Those who 
remember these events are entitled to have their smile 
at the little tiffs between Lords and Commons, or even 
between Jupiter Tonans and the publishers. 

From a publisher—Arthur Herbert Limited—at Porte 
St.-Catherine, Bruges, we have received a little book by 
Louis Thomas, called “ La Maladie et la Mort de Mau¬ 
passant.” It is a kind of publication of which we have 
bad several deplorable examples in this country, but one 
to be strongly reprehended. After a writer’s death we 
have his work to judge him by, and it seems intolerable 
that because a man has attained to a certain degree of 
fame all the privacies of his life, vices, pleasures, in¬ 
trigues, and amusements should be, as it were, sub¬ 
jected to the microscope, and his secrets laid bare to the 
world. No good purpose can be served by this sort of 
thing. It is body-snatching of the worst possible de¬ 
scription, and we trust that the custom of making these 
morbid studies will not spread. Surely the dead have a 
right to rest in peace. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published two 
very pretty little books on Tennyson and Stevenson, tiny 
and finely printed pamphlets of some forty pages each,with 
good illustrations. How they are produced for sixpence 
we do not know, but even in a brochure issued at that 
modest price Mr. G. K. Chesterton might take the trouble 
to get his quotations right. The following appears in his 
not very illuminating discourse on Tennyson : 

. . . The battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out on the foam. 
Many a smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter 
or till, 

And strike, were it but with his cheating yardwand, home. 

We give the proper version for Mr. Chesterton’s benefit. 
He talks a great deal about the melody of Tennyson, 
but he has spoiled it considerably in his garbled quo¬ 
tation : 

For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill. 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang horn the three-decker out of the 
foam, 

That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from bis counter 
and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand, home. 


The Stevenson in the same series is popular and pretty, 
but Mr. Robertson Nicoll and Mr. Chesterton, who do the 
small booklet between them, have omitted to mention 
what is really the most instructive and interesting point 
in Stevenson’s career—that which gave occasion to the 
famous and ill-expressed article of W. E. Henley. Henley 
was not a writer who had mastered the art of making his 
meaning clear to those who were not more or less in his 
own position, but his complaint was not ungrounded. It 
was one of the saddest disappointments to his manly and 
steadfast heart that Robert Louis Stevenson had not 
proved true to the aspirations with which the two young 
men set out. Henley’s opinion was that his friend had 
“ taken his ease in Zion,” and that he had not lived fully 
and truly up to his convictions, but had gone astray 
after the strange gods of popularity. The true Steven¬ 
son found expression in one of his short stories, and some 
who had studied him to purpose believed that never again 
was he absolutely and austerely true to himself, careless 
of what might follow. _ 


A curious specimen of American humour reaches us in 
the shape of “ The Auto Guest Book of Mobile Maxims.” 
The decorations with which this banquet of automobilia 
wit is served up have a turn of criticism that will be 
quite welcome. Here are a few examples: “An auto at 
speed is a friend indeed ” ; “ Remember, never to mend 
too late"; “Little ditches cause big fears”; “Haste 
makes ‘ chased ’ ”; “ Spare the oil and spoil the ride ” ; 
“A fair exchange is no garage”; “ Pity not thy horse, 
which can boast both sire and dam ; thine auto hath no 
damn but thine to comfort it”; “Where there’s a bill 
there’s a way ” ; “ Of thy chauffeur, tell the truth; it 
won’t shame the devil ” ; “A girl in the auto is worth two 
in the push.” On the whole automobilia wit does not 
seem to be very daazling. 


Of a similar nature, though less “cheap,” is "A 
Century of Misquotations ” sent us by the same publishers 
(Messrs. Paul Elder). “The puzzled reader” is informed 
that “ each number composing this selection of misquota¬ 
tions is formed by welding two selections into one,” and 
he is asked to separate these parts and to assign to each 
the rightful author. It is a form of amusement which 
ought to be popular for a winter’s night. The following 
are samples: 

On the road to Mandalay, where the flying fishes play, 

I'm to be queen o’ the May, mother. I’m to be queen o’ the May, 

Strange all this difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee: 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me ? 
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Many of them are too simple, as : 

The King of France went up the hi 
With twenty thousand men ; 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 

Boldly they rode and well. 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell. 

The following is at least funny : 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay. 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

He left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral, or adorn at ale. 

How many people could tell us offhand whence these four 
lines come: 

He is a fool who thinks by force and skill 
To turn the current of a woman’s will, 

For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 

And if she won’t, she won't, so there’s an end on’t ? 


The Senate has decided that the ashes of Zola are to 
rest in the Pantheon, but those who dislike Zola may 
console themselves with the thought that he will not re¬ 
main there for ever. There is an ambiguity about the 
Pantheon which must have puzzled many a visitor, and 
the nature of the fame that it confers is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful too. For the Pantheon is a church without an altar: 
it is a classic edifice built in memory of a mediaeval saint. 
Its aisles are not veiled in seemly gloom, but are flooded 
with light, as is natural in a temple designed in the 
century of Voltaire. On the dome is a painting of St. 
Genevieve, the prophetess; on a pediment is a bas-relief 
that represents the Fatherland rewarding its great men. 
The Parisians saw at once that the Pantheon was no 
church, and they made it a place of interment for distin¬ 
guished people. Mirabeau was the first to be buried there, 
but be was not allowed to stay, and the same fate befell 
Marat. So, too, it is only the tombs of Voltaire and 
Rousseau that are shown : at the Restoration their ashes 
were flung into the Seine. Lannes, the hero of Saragossa, 
was more fortunate. Victor Hugo has been there for 
some twenty years. In 1848 the Pantheon became for 
the second time a church. It is the Campo Santo or the 
Westminster Abbey of Paris, but with a considerable 
difference. 


Steps are being taken to erect a memorial to Gerald 
Griffin, who has described Irish life and character with 
remarkable fidelity and charm. Griffin’s literary career 
was interesting, but not extraordinary. At twenty-one 
he found himself in London with a play, Gisippus, which 
he could not get accepted, but which Macready produced 
at Drury Lane, after the author’s death, with much 
success. He earned a living by writing for the magazines, 
and he also worked for an editor, who sent him from time 
to time three-volumed novels to review with a request 
that he would not cut the leaves. But some people will 
think that his critical sagacity must have been a little 
defective, for he thought the Lake school and Landor 
“ stupid and prosy,” and talked of the “ trash ” of 
Alfred Tennyson. He attained to fame with the publica¬ 
tion of “ Collegians,” the tale of a clandestine union of 
a man with a girl of inferior rank, and with “ Suil Dhuv,” 
a story of robbers. Griffin was of the stuff of which true 
authors are made, for when he was questioned as to his 
method of writing “Collegians” he replied that “it used 
to write itself.” He retired to Ireland, joined the Christian 
Brothers, and died in 1840. 


“ Dingley the Famous Author ” is a book of which we 
may perhaps hear more. It is the work of two French 
waiters, and has just won a prize offered by the Goncourt 
Academy. The book is a study of an Englishman, whose 
prototype is perhaps Kipling. In any case, he has won 
fame at forty : soldiers sing his verses when they set out 


for a campaign, and he is known for his patriotism and 
his belief in the mission of the Anglo-Saxon race. But it 
is the moment of the Boer War, and English pride had 
been sorely wounded. Dingley wishes to offer some con¬ 
solation to his country and sketches out a plan for a 
novel in which a miserable loafer enlists and under the 
influence of the war develops into a hero. To get the 
local colour he goes to Capetown with bis wife and child. 
Leaving them there, he starts for the veldt. But the 
child sickens and the father is recalled. A Boer who 
captures him lets him go and helps him on his way, and 
he reaches his child in time to kiss it before it dies. 
The Boer is taken fighting and is condemned to death. 
Dingley, who might have saved him, refuses to intercede. 
His novel has an immense sale, and when its incidents 
are represented by means of a bioscope in a public hall 
in London, the picture of the execution of the Boer is 
received with tumultuous applause. 


“ Posh,” for whom a subscription has been opened by 
one of the daily papers, occupies a great place in the life 
of the translator of “ Omar Khayyam.” Edward Fitz¬ 
gerald, who was mourning the loss of a friend, was 
according to his own account wandering about the shore 
at night, wondering whom he would meet to fill up the 
vacant place in his heart, It was in these circumstances 
that he made the acquaintance of “ Posh ” the skipper, 
whom he describes as “ a man of the finest Saxon type, 
with a complexion vif, mile et flamboyant, blue eyes, a 
nose less than Roman, more than Greek, and strictly 
auburn hair that any woman might sigh to possess/’ 
In addition to all this Fitzgerald saw in him so many 
virtues that he never would believe that anything he did 
was wrong. Once after enjoying an Homeric banquet 
with Fitzgerald, ‘•Posh" laydown upon the sofa. Some 
friends of Fitzgerald seemed inclined to regard this as 
an unwarrantable liberty, but he only exclaimed, “ Poor 
fellow, see how tired he is 1 ” The two were constantly 
together, and as Fitzgerald’s manner sometimes verged 
on the eccentric strangers at Lowestoft were apt to regard 
him as a lunatic and “ Posh ” as the keeper. It was for 
“ Posh ” that Fitzgerald built a fishing lugger, and he also 
had his portrait painted so that it might hang side by side 
with the portraits of his other two friends, Thackeray and 
Tennyson. It is possible that some of “ Posh’s ” sea- 
lore may have got into Tennyson’s poems vid Fitzgerald, 
and his remark that “ the spoondrift flew so thick over 
the vessel as to cut the sun right into little stars ” is a 
gem. 


What has been known for many years as the “ fiction 
bogey” was brought before the Library Association 
at its meeting at Hanover Square by Mr. E. A. 
Baker (Woolwich). The quarrel with the critics is not 
now whether fiction should be admitted to public 
libraries, but whether a discretion should be exercised. 
There is a difference of opinion as to what is good and 
what is bad fiction. A standard of selection is necessary, 
and this can only be based on a consensus of opinion. 
Before this opinion can be formed it is necessary to study 
the objects of the public library. There are two methods 
of arriving at this—the historical and the sociological. 
In both cases the conclusion is the same. In the speeches 
and evidence at the passing of the first Act in 1850 there 
is not a word about supplying the material for educa¬ 
tional debauchery. Everywhere even at that period the 
object was the education and enlightenment of the 
people, and libraries were recognised as the schools of 
grown men. The so-called popular novel is not really 
popular. If the number of readers of inferior fiction 
were counted, instead of the issues of this class of book, 
the number of individual readers would be found com¬ 
paratively small. It is true the public libraries are sup¬ 
ported by the people, but the popular control is exercised 
through qualified representatives or skilled specialists. 
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There are only two tests of the percentage of fiction 
(if there is any reason why fiction should be singled out 
any more than poetry or music or any other class of 
book, seeing that there is more than enough of bad 
poetry and of music without harmony)—the “time" 
test, and the test of cost. These represent two points 
of view, that of the library, and of the reader. On a 
recent occasion Mr. Carnegie stated that, taking the 
time expended upon the reading of novels of all kinds 
as the test of their use in public libraries, the proportion 
of fiction in relation to other classes would be found to 
be about 15 per cent. And the cost of the books and 
their upkeep is, if anything, rather less. (Mr. Philip, 
Gravesend.) At the same time, much of the responsi¬ 
bility of the fiction question rests on the librarian, 
Committees are usually guided by their officers. 
(Rev. Canon Beck.) Nevertheless, the public library is 
answering the question itself by educating the readers. 
Since public libraries were first established under the 
Act the fiction percentage has been going down (Mr. 
Kettle, Guildhall). The fundamental thing is to get the 
material—the reader—into the library, and then improve 
his taste (Mr. Jast, Croydon). 


Booksellers’ catalogues are of importance to every one 
having anything to do with books. And Mr. Burt 
(Handsworth) followed Mr. Baker with a contribution on 
the subject, read by Mr. Prideaux. The originator of this 
method of advertising was George Wither, of Strasbourg, 
who published his first catalogue in 1554 or ^64, probably 
the latter. The first catalogue said to have been published 
in England was one of English books, issued in 16S0, and 
continued to 1685. But an earlier specimen of 1595, 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth and somewhat on the lines 
of a subject index, is in existence. These old catalogues 
are usually very meagre in the information they offer, 
and the prices of the same books vary considerably. The 
quantity of catalogues at the present time increases 
daily, but there is still much to be desired in their arrange¬ 
ment. A well annotated catalogue is not only a guide to 
the purchaser, but a good speculation for the bookseller. 
One of the chief objections to the catalogues of the 
present day is that the single entries are sometimes nnder 
author, illustrator, title or subject, and all mixed up in 
one alphabetical sequence, so that it is impossible to find 
any particular book. As the increase oi cost precludes 
the multiplication of entries, a systematic scheme of 
classification with author entries should be uniformly 
adopted, and a summary of the subject headings at the 
commencement of the catalogues would make reference 
easy. Not only do many catalogues not observe any 
uniformity of entry, either under author, title or subject, 
but where the entry is under the last of these, startling 
transpositions are found. Perhaps the greatest objection 
to the greater number of catalogues is the omission of 
the most important particular—the dates of publication 
of the books. 


Mr. Murray has in the press a new series of books on 
English literature, dealing with the subject somewhat in 
the manner in which Mr. Mackail deals with Latin 
Literature in his manual, and Mr. J. R. Green and 
Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher deal with English history. That is, 
not giving merely a dry record of writers and their books, 
but tracing the growth of English literature and the 
causes to which its force and wealth are due, and intro¬ 
ducing just so much of biography and incident as may 
serve to link the narrative on to the history of our 
country. The volumes are intended primarily for educa¬ 
tional purposes, and the first will deal with the sixteenth 
and early part of the seventeenth century and will be 
accompanied by three graduated volumes of extracts, each 
complete in itself and designed for upper, middle and 
lower classes in schools respectively. 


LITERATURE 

POPULAR CRITICISM 

The Bookman Illustrated History of English Literature. By 

Thomas Seccombe and W. Robertson Nicoll. 2 vols. 

(Hotlder & Stoughton, 15 s. net.) 

During the past few years several important works on 
the history of English literature have appeared, and the 
authors seem to differ greatly in the conception they 
form of the task they undertake and the objects they seek 
to attain. Professor Courthope’s bulky work, for example, 
is valuable chiefly as showing the threads by which the 
literature of various times and different countries is con¬ 
nected. The work on which Professor Saintsbury is 
engaged is, in a sense, much more explanatory and critical. 
Some years ago Mr. Heinemann published a book similar 
to this, but it differed in so far that the authors, 
Mr. Garnett and Mr. Gosse, aimed less at popularity. Its 
principal feature lay in the illustrations. Museums had 
been ransacked in order that pages, head-pieces, colo¬ 
phons, title-pages, and autographs might be reproduced. 
The authors evidently desired to carry the imagination 
of their readers back to the conditions in which early 
writers had to work. Those we have mentioned will all 
be treasured by the student of literature chiefly as works 
of reference. An earlier work of the same nature used to 
be to many of us a source of inspiration. We refer to 
the first edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia of English 
Literature. It was not so thorough or so critical as more 
modern works, yet that book had a charm which in our 
opinion the others lack. We remember what a delight it 
was in youth to take it down and turn over the pages, 
not for the history and criticism but for the delightful 
quotations. Many an author who subsequently became 
a great favourite owed bis first introduction to the 
public to the judicious extracts which struck the eye 
as one turned its leaves. Mr. Thomas Seccombe and 
and Mr. Robertson Nicoll have not attempted to do 
the same thing in their book. The pictures, for in¬ 
stances, may be described as decorations rather than 
illustrations proper. The portraits are well chosen and 
finely reproduced, but most of the other pictures, how¬ 
ever pleasing to look upon, have absolutely no value as 
illustrations of the text. Stotbart’s clever painting, 
“ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” embodies only the painter’s 
conception of Chaucer's text. It has no solid or scholarly 
value. Mr. Walter Crane's drawing of “The Wedding of 
the Medway and the Thames” to illustrate a passage in 
“ The Faery Queen ” is again purely decorative. “ Cor¬ 
delia’s Portion,” from a painting by Ford Madox 
Brown, “ Malvolio and the Countess,” from a painting by 
Daniel Maclise, and “ The Play Scene in Hamlet,” by the 
same artist, Ford Madox Brown’s “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Boughton’s picture of “ Milton’s Meeting with Andrew 
Marvell;” and Landseer’s “ Defeat of Comus; ” in the 
first volume may be all classified together as purely useless 
ornaments to the text, and in the second volume, “ Dr. 
Johnson waiting for an audience with Lord Chesterfield,” 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” “ The Meeting of Bums and 
Scott,” “ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,” must be placed in 
the same category. To have shown the handwriting of 
the authors, or indeed anything that was part of them, 
and to some extent an indication of their character or 
their surroundings would have had a more definite value 
for the serious student of literature. Leaving the subject 
of illustration, however, it is a fair question to ask for 
what purpose these essays are intended. The authors 
have not been able to strike the keynote of a great 
historical epic, as, for example, J. R. Green did in his 
“ Short History of the English People,” where the trend 
of thought and the generation of movements were 
steadily followed from century to century. The plan 
they have adopted bears a close resemblance to that 
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with which the University Extension Lecturer is generally 
credited. That is to say, they have industriously 
gathered together the main facts of a writer’s life, 
and have managed to say, generally, the correct thing 
about him; but surely that involves a somewhat low 
ideal ot the purpose of a history of English literature. Its 
aim, we take it, is not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance. Those who have read widely in English 
letters are not likely to require to have opinions formed 
for them from the outside. Voltaire once said that he 
would “ have preferences, but no exclusions,” but that is a 
counsel of perfection. Each true lover of literature will 
form likings peculiar to himself. Some things he will 
like and some he will not like, but whatever the opinion 
of his critics he will have his own private anthology. Nor 
is it at all desirable that formulated opinions should be 
forced upon his mind. On the other hand, the youth who 
is just beginning to open up the ploughland of letters 
will, we are sure, be more enticed into reading by judi¬ 
cious extract than by the gravest homily. We have to 
remember that although to us who have travelled over 
the ground the beauties of it are mostly familiar, they are 
still fresh and undiscovered to the younger generation, 
and who knows what effect may be produced by a haunt¬ 
ing phrase picked up at random from a history of litera¬ 
ture ? The single line, “ Ah 1 wanton, will ye ? ” has led 
many a one to read everything that he could lay hold 
of that bore the name of Lodge, and the ever fresh and 
ever delightful cuckoo song, “ Somer is icumen in, loud 
sing cuckoo,” has cost more searching among our earliest 
poetry than the learning of all the philosophers. Mar¬ 
lowe’s “ Is this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
and burned the topless towers of Ilium ” has brought 
many a worshipper to the shrine of that dramatist. No 
writer is so familiar but that some new admirer will be 
attracted by a well-chosen quotation. Indeed we can 
scarcely imagine a true lover of literature discoursing on 
the works of those men whose lines have been familiar to 
him from childhood without wishing to repeat some of 
them. 

We cannot but consider it, therefore, to be a grave 
defect of this book that it contains so much in the way 
of exposition and argument and is so penurious in quota¬ 
tion. Curiously enough the ballads that form the natural 
introduction to literature, coming as they have done for 
ages past from the mouths of those who knew them, are 
altogether omitted. Such phrases as that “Tom Jones ” 
was a pivotal novel where a word that has got into 
critical slang of to-day is used as far as we can see with¬ 
out any definite meaning or that Tennyson produced 
“ yearnful music ” speaks more of Fleet Street than of the 
study. To go a little deeper into the matter and to judge 
the writers by a very high standard indeed, it seems to us 
that they have not heard what Gladstone once called the 
solemn voice of the ages. The poet, or for that matter the 
prose writer, to act as the interpreter of his time, must 
ield more or less to the atmosphere into which he was 
orn and in which he lives. There must be some good 
reason to account for the gaiety as* of a bird’s carol in 
such early music as that cuckoo song to which we have 
already alluded, and the profound melancholy with 
which Arnold in our own day heard the breaking of the 
waves on Dover beach. Impulses, like great summer 
clouds, have from time to time swept over the face of 
intellectual England and nowhere has the effect been 
more marked than in the poetry. But our authors, clear 
and keen and acute as they are within the range of their 
activity, seem to lack the breadth and depth that would 
have carried them into this wide field of thought. The 
book is one to make conversation with. Those familiar 
with its pages will be able to give a fairly intelligent 
opinion—or rather the echo of a lairly intelligent opinion 
—upon almost any author or book that happens to be 
mentioned, but the thoughtful reader will miss that 
suggestiveness which would have set his own thoughts to 
work without perhaps furnishing him with matter for 


superficial conversation. Nor does the intelligence of the 
authors find expression in fineness of appreciation and 
discrimination. There is a passage in which it would 
almost appear that they believe that the style of 
Henry Fielding was not better than that of Tobias Smol¬ 
lett. The essay on Jane Austen is altogether unworthy 
of the pages. It surely might have occurred to the 
writers that a novelist so beloved of Tennyson, so highly 
thought of by Macaulay, and so much cherished by every 
true writer, ought not to have been dismissed with this 
jejune and insufficient notice. The assertion that she 
“carves profiles on a cherry-stone” is one of the most 
fatuous we have ever met with in criticism professing to 
be serious. 

WESTMINSTER VERSIONS 

Renderings into Greek and Latin Verse from the “ IVestminster 
Gazette." Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A, (London and 
Oxford, 8a. 6d. net.) 

This is a book to be welcomed for various reasons. It 
shows that the standard of Greek and Latin verse- 
writing is as high as ever in the two great English 
Universities, and that such is the fascination of a graceful 
and scholarly art that the most accomplished of modern 
scholars have been tempted to take part in a competition 
started by an enterprising London newspaper. The little 
book of about a hundred pages is nicely got up and fits 
easily into the coat pocket. The English pieces afford 
very good reading, and are of necessity quite out of the 
beaten track of English poetry, seeing that for the pur¬ 
pose of the competition the pieces set must be such as 
are not included in any of the many published collections 
of Greek and Latin verse. 

The compositions are pretty well divided between 
Oxford and Cambridge ; perhaps we meet oftenest the 
well known initials E. D. S., which do not indicate 
Edwards’s Desiccated Soup, but that more potent and 
delicate essence, the extract of the spirit of Greek and 
Latin Poetry prepared by Mr. E. D. Stone, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. We think, however, that 
Mr. Dames-Longsworth, scholar of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, “ wipes his eye ” in his rendering of a poem by 
G. J. Romanes beginning, 

Be it not mine to steal the cultured flower 
From any garden of the rich and great. 

Mr. Stone gives 

Ne mihi furari Hbeat, quern pinguibus hortis 
Eximio florem nomine Croesus alit 

But there is no suggestion of anything so dainty as flori¬ 
culture in the name of the Oriental monarch, though, of 
course, the Lydian gardens were famous in antiquity. 
F. D.-L. has dexterously caught the idea in a happy echo 
from Juvenal’s Senecae praedivitis horlos : 

Non ego, quos nimia Crassus praedives in hortis 
Arte colit flores, surripuisse velim. 

Mr. Dames-Longworth has also contributed a very 
clever version of the mock-metaphysical “ Death of 
Space ” from the Bon Gaultier Ballads. He would find a 
similar congenial theme in “ Bright breaks the warrior 
o’er the ocean wave” by James (or was it Horace?) 
Smith in “ The Comic English Grammar.” A version of it 
in Greek dithyrambic strophes and antistrophes is essayed 
in the very last number of Kottabos, p. 332 of vol. ii. (new 
series). 

Oxford, admirably represented by Godley, Sidgwick, 
and Morshead, is in the van with Greek iambics. Mr. T. C. 
Moss of St. John's College, Cambridge, falls into an error 
(p. 52) in making *ol/ 3 or mean the Sun, It never has that 
meaning, though in Latin Phoebus is a synonym of Sol. 
So nympha is never “ a girl ” in the Latin poets, though 
old-fashioned composers use it as a synonym of puella. 
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The same scholar gives us (p. 57) a masterly version of 
Browning’s 

You never know wbat life means till you die. 

Mr. F. R. Shilletoas a composer is a worthy son of his 
father, but “ my tender brother ” is not well rendered 
by aStX/pav rfitiirrarov Kapa t and SUrely Orjkvvovat is a misprint 
for 8 t)\woteri on p. 41, 1. 9 from bottom. 

In hexameters Mr. Stone is again to the fore. Mr. 
Ramsay has a very happy version from Tennyson on p. 75. 
Mr. Godley and Mr. Bailey give some grand Lucretian 
hexameters which end the little volume. This is the 
former’s version of a fine poem of Matthew Arnold’s which 
would not at first sight suggest hexameters, though it is 
really eminently suited to that measure: 

Is It so small a thing 

To have enjoyed the sun. 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done; 

To have advanced true friends and beat down baffling foes— 

That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 

And, while we dream on this. 

Lose all our present state, 

And relegate to worlds yet distant our repose ? 

Usque adeo nihil est quod puro numine solis 
viximu’ laetantes ? quod ver sensus hilaravit ? 
multas concepisse animo gessisse manu res 
quod licuit nobis et amantes invicem amasse ? 
tamne inimicorum nil est frustrantia coepta 
vincere vi, veris vel amicis auxiliari, 
ut procnl hinc homines dubium se laetitiai 
capturos fructum sperent et tempore longo 
tandem venturam, veniat si forte, quietem, 
atque futurorum cupidi praesentia perdant ? 

Hear now Mr. Bailey : 

An nihil est, solis blandos sensisse calores 
et vernnm carpsisse diem, fiagrasseque amore, 
digna manu fecisse, animo dum magna volutes ? 
nil, quod constantes iam sorte bearis amicos 
obstantesque tibi dextra conflixeris hostes ? 
quid prodest aliae tibi fingere praemia vitae 
atqne aevi dubio splendori inhiare futuri, 
huius si aetatis praesentia praemia perdas, 
nec prius otia captarisquam moenia mundi 
transieris profugus ? 

The latter rendering is hardly so redolent of the 
Lucretian style as Mr. Godley’s, but it is a fine piece of 
manly Latin verse, and is not without the sombre note 
of the great poet-philosopher of the Roman Republic. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


THE MAN COLUMBUS AND HIS IDEA 

Christoj/her Columbus and the New World of his Discover//. A 
Narrative. By Filson Young. 2 vols. (E. Grant Richards, 
25 s. net.) 

Mr. Filson Young has some of the qualities which went 
to make Columbus a hero. He has a superb confidence in 
his native ability to achieve great things in unaccustomed 
spheres. There is probably no sea into which he would 
not plunge his literary barque assured ol his skill in navi¬ 
gation, uncharted though the waters were. He writes 
a novel of an unconventional sort with the same facility 
that he advises the expert motorist, and he feels as much 
at home on board a caravel with Columbus as on a car 
touring familiar highways. 

In the present “ Narrative ” he attempts to bring to 
life in the twentieth century one of the great personal 
forces of the fifteenth. The task is one demanding the 
genius of a Froude and a power of imagination denied to 
average mortals. It were as easy for a Senior Wrangler 
to enter into the sentiments and live the life of the Village 
Duffer, for a lady of Fashion to set forth a laundress's 
most intimate thoughts and doings, as for a man in the 


days of steam and electricity and Dreadnoughts, when 
every part of the world save the North Pole is open to 
his knowledge if not his personal exploration, to visualise 
and re-create the conditions and the people of a time 
when the Atlantic was an Ocean of Fables, when men were 
startled at the discovery of a way round the southern 
extremity of Africa, when the most enlightened could only 
speculate on the possibility of reaching the Far East by 
voyaging West. That the earth was spherical was an idea 
of the ancients. Cartographers and mariners had probably 
most of them made up their minds on that point long 
before Columbus sailed on his first memorable voyage. 
But what was to be found beyond the Atlantic was a 
mystery. When Columbus started there were few who did 
not regard his errand as the maddest project that had 
ever entered a sailor’s head, and if he had not been a man 
of infinite resource, diplomatic as well as physical, he 
would never have succeeded in getting his crew of super¬ 
stitious gaolbirds and adventurers beyond a t point at 
which it was imagined they would go clean over the side 
of the world into space or something worse. How com¬ 
pletely in the dark Columbus himself was as to realities is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that when he was in 
Espanola he thought he was in Asia. He certainly never 
suspected that a continent and another ocean divided the 
Atlantic from the land of the Great Khan. 

Any student eager for the hard facts of Christopher 
Columbus’s life may put his hand on a plethora of material 
without difficulty. The industry of latter-day inquirers 
like Mr. Henry Harrisse and Sir Clements Markham and 
Mr. Edward Payne has probably left little or nothing to 
be discovered. Mr. Filson Young is “ amazed ” at 
what seemed to him “ a striking disproportion between 
the extent of the modem historians’ work on the subject 
and the knowledge or interest in it displayed by what we 
call the general reading public.” He is—as we should all 
be—surprised to find “ how many well-informed people 
there are whose knowledge of Columbus is comprised within 
two beliefs, one of them erroneous, the other doubtful: 
that he discovered America and performed a trick with an 
egg.” It is therefore to bridge the gulf between the labours 
of the historians and the indifference of the modern 
reader that Mr. Filson Young has imposed upon himself 
the burden of telling the story of Columbus’s doings from 
the time he learnt weaving in Genoa till he died at 
Valladolid a querulous, gout-ridden, disappointed old man 
of fifty-five or thereabouts. Mr. Filson Young brushes 
Washington Irving’s claims on one side with the contemp¬ 
tuous remark that ” all that can be said for him is that he 
kept the lamp of interest in Columbus alive for English 
readers during the period that preceded the advent of 
modern critical research ’’—and, it might be added, of Mr. 
Filson Young prepared to give us the final and authentic 
portrait. 

Mr. Filson Young’s Columbus has many merits. It is 
picturesquely, vivaciously and vigorously written, with 
here and there a touch reminiscent of Carlyle; it leaves 
an indelible impression of the Man dominated by an Idea, 
of the indomitable persistency with which he prosecuted 
his ambition, of the life starting in poverty, attaining a 
dazzling zenith of glory and closing in clouds and dark¬ 
ness ; of the call of the sea which few can ignore but 
which to Columbus was imperative, irresistible; of the 
crash of fifteenth-century Christianity into the midst of 
the unsuspecting Earthly Paradise which henceforth was 
to know only fire and slaughter at the hands of civilisation 
more cruel than Carib barbarism itself—all this and a 
vast deal more Mr. Filson Young conveys in a way which 
will win him readers. He does not, however, strike us as 
an infallible witness, and “ modern historical research,” 
which may dispose of Washington Irving, is not perhaps 
always on the side of Mr. Filson Young. He speaks of 
John Cabot as a Venetian, though Mr. Harrisse, we 
imagined, had long since made it clear that Cabot was 
Genoese, like Columbus, and in any case only a naturalised 
Venetian. What does Mr. Filson Young mean by saying 
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that “ It is an error continually made by the biographers 
of Columbus that the purpose of Prince Henry’s explora¬ 
tions down the Coast of Africa was to find a sea road to 
the West Indies by way of the East. It was nothing of 
the kind ” ? Prince Henry certainly did try to find away 
to India and the Spice Islands by an eastern sea route, but 
the prevalent notion was not that the West would be 
reached by going East, but that the East Indies could be 
struck by going West. Mr. Filson Young makes no re¬ 
ference to the offer of Columbus to Henry VII. which was 
delayed through bis brother Bartholomew being captured 
by pirates. But for that misfortune Columbus might con¬ 
ceivably have sailed under the English flag as Cabot did a 
few years later. Or does our author dismiss the story alto¬ 
gether as the result of his “ modern scientific research ” ? 
According to Hakluyt, Bartholomew Columbus was in 
England in 1488; according to Mr. Filson Young he re¬ 
turned to Lisbon at the end of that year with Diaz after 
rounding the Cape. In a book appealing to the British 
public this incident, if true, would be of extreme 
interest; if untrue, as perhaps Mr. Filson Young can show, 
it is worth disproving. 


THEORIES AND FACTS 

The Lower Niger and Its Tribes. By Major Arthur Glyn 
Leonard. (Macmillan, 12s. fid.) 

Major Leonard has many of the qualifications necessary 
for the student of the less civilised races. He has sym¬ 
pathy ; he can “ think black,” in his own phrase. He 
recognises a natural fellow creature, “ very much like you 
and me,” in the simple, subtle, sensitive, and “ slim ” 
native of the Niger delta. He can allow for the influence 
of a climatic environment “ in which nature is at her 
worst.” He knows that the tribes of the Niger are 
thinkers, as all natural people are, that their curiosity 
about ultimate problems is keen, but that it is easily 
satisfied by crude spiritualistic theories. The people are 
in the higher barbarism, and have strong commercial ten¬ 
dencies. 

Sympathetic, unprejudiced, observant, and intelligent, 
Major Leonard, I fear, while he “ thinks black,” is too apt 
to “ write white.” The defect of his book is its verbal 
exuberance, audits overflow of theories about the origin of 
religion. We want facts, and we get many facts, nantes 
in gurgite vasto, the wide waste of reflections on the 
facts. 

From considerations of space I shall try to cling to the 
statement of fact about philosophy and belief on the 
Lower Niger. “ The belief in the existence of the hurfian 
, soul is universal. ... To these natural people the terms 
’soul’ and ‘spirit’ are synonymous, in spite of the 
fact that they have a separate word for each.” Soul 
is “ Nkpulohe,” Moa Moa” is spirit. There is really a 
distinction, I venture to think, corresponding to that 
noticed by Mr. Dudley Kidd, among the Zulus, between 
Idhlozi and Itongo. The Idhlozi is the soul of a person 
from life to death, the Itongo comes to him lrom, and 
finally returns to, the corporate community of the 
Hinatongo, the ancestors. (Kidd, ” Savage Childhood,” 
pp. 281-289.) The Nigerian Nkpulohe, in a similar way, 
is the soul confined in the human body ” (with power to 
wander in dreams), the Moa Moa is ‘‘the spirit when at 
large, or when confined in an object or an organism 
outside the human.” 

Here Major Leonard gives us that most desirable 
thing, a text, or at least a sort of a text, the statement of 
an lbo of the interior, whose name implies ‘‘Hand of 
God.” “God” appears to enter into Nigerian as into 
old Hebrew personal names. It would have been well 
to state whether the man spoke in English or in I bo, and 
whether his account of beliefs was taken down at once, on 
the spot, or was written from memory. The soul is repre¬ 
sented as “ the fruit of the body,” while the spirit is 
“ the soul whose material body has deceased or decayed.” 


The soul “ does not perish with the body, because it is 
the only thing which the great Spirit wants from each 
person individually, so that as soon as the body dies, the 
soul naturally goes back to God, except in certain cases, 
where it is claimed by evil spirits.” 

Here we are not told the native lbo word for “ Great 
Spirit,” or “God." This is unfortunate. It appears, 
however, that by “Great Spirit" or “God,” the native 
theologian meant Tsi, spoken of as “ Supreme God,” and 
“ Creator.” Into the original meaning of Tsi, which 
appears to be both “darkness” and “daylight” (p. 530), 
only accomplished linguists can follow Major Leonard’s 
researches. I am reluctant.to enter into theory, but it is 
plain that Major Leonard’s hypothesis of the origin of 
the conception of Tsi will not hold water. He says: 
“ There can be no doubt about it, that it was through 
them ” (that is, through deified human ancestors)*" that 
the god-idea originally evolved, and it was in this way 
that the origin of the human ancestors, connected and 
associated as they were with the human gods, was un¬ 
consciously traced back to the Supreme Generator or 
Creator" (p. 419). The “God-idea” is traced through 
“ primeval adoration of the father in the flesh,” com¬ 
bined, later, with belief in soul or spirit, whence rose the 
worship of the human father in the spirit, next, of certain 
deified ancestors, whence, -with a blend of “ Hie phallic 
principle,” men “ arrived at a worship of the Supreme 
God” (p. 68). 

The manifest obstacle to this old theory is that in 
many respects corresponding beings to Tsi—for example 
supreme or superior beings to whom go the souls of the 
dead—occur amoDg very low races, the natives of South 
East Australia and the Andamanese, who neither worship 
the human father in the flesh, nor worship ancestral 
spirits of known ancestors. I have stated these objections, 
with the evidence, in “The Making of Religion.” Major 
Leonard has not understood my case, which (p. 85) he 
presents all wrong, while he prints what he supposes to 
be a statement of my ideas within inverted commas, as if 
it were a textual quotation. I cannot guess where he 
found his quotation; it reads like a summary by an 
unintelligent reviewer, and no reference is given to book 
and page of mine. A better statement will be found in 
Herr Ehrenreich's essay, “Gotter und Heilbringer” in 
the last number of Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic (1906, Heft. iv. 
u. v.). Mr. J. G. Frazer will probably be surprised to 
hear that he “ sees in the universal traditional worship of 
trees and plants the most primitive form of religion.” I 
have not understood him in this sense, and Major 
Leonard gives no references. His is not a scientific 
method of dealing with theorists, and one returns, in 
search of facts, to his lbo witness. 

The soul, alter burial, goes to the Creator, and “after 
it has been consulted or interviewed by him ” (what is the 
lbo word for “ to interview " ?) it is allowed, according to 
its taste, to remain for ever in spirit land, or to return to 
this world. Each soul hopes to meet his dead kinsfolk. 

Here .the statement of Odinaka Olisa, whose name 
means “ Hand of God ” (though Tsi is not apparently a 
component part of it), ceases, and we are told that burial 
is important, “ for they are of opinion that it enables the 
soul to go to God,” and that, if the body is unburied, 
other spirits boycott the soul. This is the view of the 
shadows of Patroclus and Elpenor in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The soul of the unburied man goes forth as a 
ghost, haunting bouses, or takes the form of an animal. 

Suicides are not buried, as a deterrent of self-murder, 
just as Aias, a suicide, is said, though not by Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, not to have been burned alter his suicide. 
Homer was not of thisopinion, forin his Odyssey,Aias is in 
Hades, where, unburned, he would not have been admitted. 
Individual or collective percipience of phantasms of the 
dead is so rare (that is in men who are not “witch doctors”), 
that Major Leonard only heard of two cases. Unluckily 
he gives no details, except that “ both, curious to say, 
were in the afternoon.” Why this is “ curious ” I know 
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not. As a rule phantasms of the dead are seen only in 
dreams : here we have thie account of a native. He speaks 
just as Lucretius does of these dreams, and of the separ¬ 
ability of the soul in sleep, but Lucretius insists on waking 
percipience of phantasms of the dead, whereas'the native 
says, “ Why we see souls only when we are asleep, 
and not when we are awake, we cannot tell.” It is a 
mystery with “ the Great Spirit that rules over all, and 
with the spirit fathers.” There are re-incarnations of 
souls, “ always in the same family.” 

It is not dear how “ everlasting and inevitable Karma ” 
can be part of native belief, as is asserted (p. 152), for a 
native writer, Izikewe.says that “we make no distinction 
between the good and the evil ” (p. 186). “ However 
good or however bad people are when they die, if they 
receive proper burial their souls will go up to the land of 
spirits, for there is no allotted locality of any kind.” 
The next world is much like this: a mixture of good and 
evil, so many people who have had hard lives wish to go 
into inanimate objects (p. 221). Totemism, in so far as 
Major Leonard has observed it in the Niger delta, is 
animistic. The ancestral spirit, within the actual totem 
animal or other object, is that to which the delta 
natives trace their descent. They believe “that these 
objects were chosen by their ancestors as suitable and 
convenient objects to reside in. . . .” No such explana¬ 
tory myth is known in Australia. Major Leonard 
believes that totemism, “ regardless of locality or race, 
is nothing more than emblemism pure and simple, as it 
now exists among the tribes of the Niger Delta” (p. 297). 
Totemism “is but the selection by a clan, community or 
household of a symbol living or otherwise, to represent the 
ancestral soul” (p. 197). Totemism among the most 
undeveloped races lends no corroboration to this theory. 
Major Leonard’s facts are much more valuable than his 
hypotheses, for example his case of “ possession ” (pp. 
233-238), or of secondary personality, is most interesting 
to the psychologist. It is new to me that “ Mr. Traill 
Taylor and others ” have proved that “ with the isolated 
aid' o! the camera, in conjunction with the magnetic 
emanation thrown off by the artist ... it is possible 
for photography to obtain phantasmal impressions,” 
while natives “ may receive a distinct mental impression 
of the phantasma in question.” This is most interesting, 
but no reference is given to records of Mr. Traill Taylor’s 
experiments. 

Want of space makes it impossible to examine Major 
Leonard’s chapters on language, witchcraft, and tabu, 
with many other matters. We can only try to give a 
view of his method and results, and recommend the 
book, with the curious speculations on “ the primitive 
philosophy of words,” to the grateful consideration of 
students. 

Andrew Lang. 


A WOMAN OF MARK 

The Life oj Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop). By Anna M. 

Stoddart. (Murray, 18 s. net.) 

Miss Stoddart has succeeded in the very difficult task 
of presenting in her biography a vivid portrait of her 
friend, Mrs. Bishop. Infinite tact is necessary to hold 
the balance between reckless eulogy, which is fatally 
uninteresting, and the blunt outspokenness which would 
offend. Miss Stoddart has done her work admirably and 
her Life is not only a tribute of affection, of intimate 
interest to those who knew Mrs. Bishop, it is also a well- 
written biography. 

Miss Bird was born at Boroughbridge Hall in Yorkshire 
on October 15,1831. Her father was a clergyman and came 
of a stock famous for upholding Causes, and she and her 
sister, Henrietta, were in contact with their leaders during 
all the second quarter of last century. Discipline was the 
order of that day: the modem cult of the child was not 


dreamed of. The children stood all through the long 
Sunday service and Isabella with them,inspite of the spinal 
weakness which was in evidence then, and against which 
her resolute spirit fought during the whole of her life¬ 
time. At the age of six she had said to a gentleman who 
was canvassing in his own interest and making pleasant 
speeches to little Henrietta : “Sir Malpas de Grey Tatton 
Egerton, did you tell my father my sister was so pretty 
because you wanted his vote ? ”; so that it is not at all 
surprising that at sixteen, when she was living at 
Birmingham, she wrote an argumentative pamphlet in 
favour of Protection. In 1853 she made her first journey 
through Canada and America. It is interesting to note 
that through her physical weakness—the journey was 
taken at the doctor’s orders—she found her life’s chief 
work, which was travelling. She was a fine example of 
one who “turned necessity to glorious gain.” And so 
she continued her life; always active, always sought after, 
always in touch with people of interest. She travelled 
through China and Japan and Morocco, visiting places 
where no white woman had been—endowed with 
incredible endurance, recording carefully all that her 
wonderful gifts of observation showed her, avoiding no 
difficulty, turning back from no danger. And at home 
she was ceaselessly engaged in good work, erecting cab¬ 
man’s shelters, building hospitals, organising improve¬ 
ments for the slums, superintending her schemes of 
colonisation or lecturing about the strange people or 
strange plants she had seen upon her travels. But in all 
the busy stress of her life she found time for abiding 
friendships. Miss Stoddart brings out the gentle side of 
her nature by admiiable little personal touches, which 
are of themselves attractive and light up by their quality 
the extraordinary strength of Mrs. Bishop’s personality. 
She was eminently a capable woman, but she was more 
than that: she was a gentle woman. 

Of course Miss Stoddart is exceptionally equipped for 
her work. She possesses the confidence coming lrom the 
knowledge that Mrs. Bishop personally asked her to 
write the Life, if a Life were needed: she possesses the 
quality of mind which is required to keep pace with Mrs. 
Bishop’s manifold interests; the strong affection which 
enables her to understand and sympathise with them; and 
the experience which knows how to arrange the mass of 
material at her disposal, and to keep everything under 
control and in proportion. As biographer the one mistake 
which, in our opinion. Miss Stoddart is inclined to make is 
that she underlines the religious side of her subject’s 
character. Not that she gives it in any way undue import¬ 
ance. That would not be possible. But religion is a 
person’s very being: and a biographer who dwells, as 
Miss Stoddart is apt to dwell, on special moments of 
religious emotion, is liable to convey the impression that 
religion was not the vital mainspring, but of the nature of 
an observance, and that is the impression above all others 
that Miss Stoddart would least wish to convey. It is as 
though for a moment she thought of one small portion of 
the public who are interested in Mrs. Bishop, and to whom 
such passages would be pleasing, and forgot the main 
issue. But these passages are exceptional, and the 
momentary quivering of the balance serves to draw 
attention to its usual fine steadiness. 


CRITICISM AND CRITICISM 

Studies in Seven Arts. By Arthur Symons. (Constable, 
8s. 6d. net.) 

There are three kinds of critics of importance. The critic 
of the first order is a man of feeling, to use a faded phrase, 
in whom exquisiteness of taste is carried to the point of 
genius and transformed into the power of creation: the 
critic of the second order is either a philosopher with an 
extraordinary force of intellect Who takes some province 
of the kingdom of art by violence, or a man of great 
learning with an uncommon versatility of mind who 
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invents some new method of criticism: the critic of the 
third order, to end our catalogue, is an admirable rhetori¬ 
cian with a gift for re-stating the sentiments and ideas of 
more original writers. Now, it is difficult to decide at first 
glance whether Mr. Symons is a critic of the first order or 
a critic of the third order. He himself does not seem to 
be certain of his own position, and his vacillation of mind 
is reflected in his vacillation between the two different 
ways of dealing with a subject. 

Owing to his trick of taking as the text of many of his 
observations a remark by Pater, Baudelaire, or some 
other amateur of things of strange beauty, one is tempted 
to regard him as a man of rhetorical talent. His essay 
on Gustave Moreau in “ Studies in Seven Arts,” for in¬ 
stance, is little more than a glittering amplification of 
Rodin’s saying that the French painter in question was 
only a great combiner of the ideas of other men. Criticism 
of this kind, that relies for its force on a reference to the 
dicta of some person of authority, Rodin or Sir Joshua, 
Baudelaire or Coleridge, is criticism of the third order. 
It is useful work in its way, and written in the pictu¬ 
resque and musical diction that Mr. Symons commands 
it is delightful work in its way, but it can be done by a 
man of common ability. The artistic temperament, to 
use another faded phrase, is not, in its many varieties, a 
rare endowment. It is a characteristic of every lover of 
fine literature. It is often manifested in a feeling for the 
beauty of art so vague and diffused that it can never 
discover for itself the things that it learns at last to relish 
with avidity. A critic with this sort of after-wit may 
sometimes appear to be wildly original, but his eccen¬ 
tricity is merely the reflection of an unusual course of 
reading. Perversely academic, he follows some strange 
leaders of taste in art and literature with that confidence 
in the infallibility of their judgment which only the de¬ 
light and the relief at finding some novel and useful 
authority can provoke and sustain. Thereby he acquires 
a certain narrowness of view, and perhaps a certain com¬ 
pensating intensity of vision, while his sense of the par¬ 
ticular kind of beauty which he has been taught to 
recognise may become at last quick and passionate; 
nevertheless he remains a critic of the third order. 

This, as we have said, is what the author of “ Studies 
in Seven Arts” seems sometimes to be. But, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Symons is a critic of the first order, whose 
only fault is that, in his last book especially, he has been 
too bold in one respect and too timid in another. As he 
showed in some of the essays in “Studies in Prose and 
Verse," he is a student of the exquisite and lovely things 
of man’s making, with a poignant and individual sense of 
the delicacies of fine literature. At his best, he practises 
criticism as an art, as an art by means of which a writer 
of taste and feeling recreates in the mind of his readers 
the precise emotion of joy excited in him by the contem¬ 
plation of some beautiful work. This is the highest sort 
of criticism, the criticism of a creative kind in which 
Lamb and Hazlitt excelled. Examples of it occur in 
“ Studies in Seven Arts,” but more rarely than in “Studies 
in Prose and Verse.” In his last book Mr. Symons has 
adventured in search of new sensations and new moods 
into unfamiliar fields of art, where he has occasionally 
lost confidence in himself and followed the advice of every 
person of authority he chanced to encounter. When he 
confides in his own faculty of insight he is still an admir¬ 
able interpreter of the eternal miracles of beauty: when 
he mistrusts his own powers he becomes merely a con¬ 
scientious student of the opinions of other men. No 
doubt it is a profitable experience to wander in the arti¬ 
ficial paradises that Baudelaire, Pater, and MallarmrS have 
built for themselves; but every man of genius must frame 
in his turn a world of imagination of his own: the poet of 
genius out of his impressions of nature: the critic of 
genius out of his impressions of art. Criticism distilled 
from criticism is wanting in life and personality : it is a 
branch of the dead sciences. 


IN ERIN S ISLE 

The Fair Hills of Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. With 
Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Dublin: Maunsel; 
London: Macmillan, 6s.) 

“Sure this is blessed Erin”—and Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 
And Mr. Gwynn is a lover of his country, and a blithe 
singer of her charms. But he loves old age better than 
youth, and we are inclined to quarrel a little with his 
point of view. His song is of her past; yet age cannot 
wither her, and he forgets her perennial juvenility. 

Far dearer unto me than the tones music yields 
Is the lowing of her kine and the calves in her fields. 

And the sunlight that fell long ago on the shields 
Of the Gaels on the fair Hills of Eire, 01 

sang Red Donough Macnamara. Like Red Donough’s 
lyric, whence it borrows its title, Mr. Gwynn’s book is in 
praise of Ireland. The difference is at once apparent: to 
the poet the kine and the calves and the sunlight on the 
hills and the sea were the things that mattered; to Mr. 
Gwynn it is the Gaels—dr their historical or legendary 
equivalent. That Mr. Gwynn appreciates the kine and 
the calves and the sunlight on the hills and the sea which 
appeal to the poet, no one who has read his “ Highways 
and Byways in Donegal and Antrim ” will deny; but 
beyond appreciation he never goes. They do not call to 
him, they never move him to emotion, they seem never 
to have cast a spell over him. He knows that they are 
beautiful because, being a man of letters, he knows the 
poets ; but their beauty leaves him cold. He tells us of 
the sidhe and the fairies dispassionately: we feel that he 
has never seen them dancing on the rath o’ nights, or 
caught the glint of their small red jackets flitting 
hither and thither in the moonlight, or pursued the 
leprechaun for the phantom gold upon his back. 

The silence that is in the starry skies. 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills 

have no message for him. He lacks imagination, and so 
the secrets of the brown old earth have never been 
revealed to him. 

Sure maybe ye’ve heard the storm-thrush 
Whistlin’ bould in March, 

Before there' a primrose peepin’ out. 

Or a wee red cone on the larch; 

Whistlin’ the sun to come out o' the cloud. 

An’ the wind to come over the sea . . . 

Sure maybe ye’ve heard the cushadoo 
Callin’ his mate in May, 

When one sweet thought is the whole of his life, 

And he tells it in one sweet way. 

We are a little angry because Mr. Gwynn does not under¬ 
stand. He can wander round the north coast and pass 
the Head of Garron in early spring, when the slopes, 
rising hundreds of feet almost sheer from the road be¬ 
neath, are ablaze with the yellow of mile upon mile of 
primroses, when the valley leading up into Glenariff is 
carpeted with the starry windflower, and the dewdrops 
hang glistening like shaken silver from the boughs over¬ 
head, yet he sees it all without enthusiasm, his mind 
absorbed in the doings of MacUillin’s galloglaghs back at 
Dunluce. The black-faced sheep cease cropping the bare 
herbage on the mountain-side and raise their heads in¬ 
quisitively, the wind rises, a mist drifts over, and Garron 
Tower emerges a very palace of faeryland, suspended 
in mid air; but Mr. Gwynn is thinking of the salmon¬ 
fishing away in dear Donegal. 

Yet, as we have said, he is a lover of his country, and 
a blithe singer of her charms. Our quarrel with him is 
that he does not sing of the fair hills at all. His song is 
of Fionn MacCumhail and Diarmuid and Grain ne: of the 
Ireland that was thousands of years ago, and of the Ireland 
that never has been save in the minds of her imagina¬ 
tive sons of generations long past but never to be 
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forgotten. And he sings .his song of [love and war so 
charmingly, and with such sympathy and intuitive under¬ 
standing, that it seems ungenerous to complain that his 
book is not what its title implies. Let us confess that we 
speedily forgot our sense of disappointment in the glamour 
of his pages. He lacks imagination, but a legend or a 
fact once heard is never forgotten, and of almost every 
place we have known and loved he has something to tell 
us that we did not know before, or some fading memory 
to revive. His book has already found its place upon 
our shelves beside the heroic romances of Ireland, and it 
is destined to be re-read not once but many times. It is 
a book which every Englishman who has the least desire 
to know anything of Ireland should buy. Some day 
Mr. Gwynn may “take to the hills” and the promise 
of his title-page may be fulfilled. It remains to add that 
Mr. Thomson’s illustrations are—Mr. Thomson’s. 


THE CAGED WHIRLWIND 

Napoleon’s Last Voyages. Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Ussher, R.N., K.C.B. (on board the Undaunted), 
and John R. Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral Cock- 
bum (on board the Northumberland). With introduction 
and notes by J. Holland Rose. (Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 
In 1895 a storm in a teacup raged about the Undaunted 
and the Northumberland. It was the year when Mr. Fisher 
Unwin published these records in a volume which, by an 
omission of bibliographical detail, tempted reviewers to 
thrill 1895 with the “ finds ” of 1840 and 1833. One re¬ 
viewer with marvellous insight discovered the reason for 
the reticence which he condemned t not satisfied with a 
Latin motto for his title-pages, Mr. Unwin secretly thrived 
on a wicked precept of Thucydides ! That reviewer will 
be inclined to “ take it all back ” when he gazes on the 
volume before us, which, if less portly, might be described 
as a feather in his cap. It is annotated, illustrated, in¬ 
dexed and confessed—if the word may serve us—in a 
manner which disarms criticism. 

These interesting records exhibit a genius who survived 
himself and became commonplace to escape the sensa¬ 
tion of the grave. Any one who has seen Cruikshank’s 
vile caricature with viler verses, published on May 5,1814, 
entitled “Boney’sElb(a)ow Chair,” will realise the psychic 
impossibility of Napoleon’s position after the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau. Any one who reflects that the wife of the 
ex-governor of St. Helena could remain six months on 
the same small island as Napoleon and quit it without 
troubling to see him, can imagine that “ la politique de 
Longwood,” however lively, failed to convince Napoleon 
that he lived. 

There was plenty of good talk in the “ homme mort,” 
and it was readily forthcoming, as those “Miss Balcombes,” 
whose “ every possible question ” Napoleon answered 
“ without the slightest possible reserve," found at St. 
Helena. These romps gave us, alas 1 no record of their 
playfellow in blindman’s buff, who was to them but 
“ Boney ” and a living French Exercise. But Thomas 
Ussher and John R. Glover, secretary and “ghost” (we 
infer) to Rear-Admiral Cockburn, realised the literary 
chance of their lives, though Ussher unfortunately did not 
record the anecdotes which Napoleon related to him of 
his boyhood. With Ussher Napoleon doubtless felt at 
ease. This officer had been wounded and captured by the 
French, and though worthy to be named with Nelson for 
coolness and courage, admired Napoleon greatly and 
possessed so much tact that he chatted with his charge 
about the Walcheren expedition. Ussher observed the 
Emperor and Sovereign of the island of Elba not only as 
the self-styled “ homme mort ” but as philosopher. 

He spoke of his intention of taking possession of Pianosa, a small 
island, without inhabitants, about ten miles from Elba. He said: 
•• All Europe will say that X have already made a conquest.” Already 
he had plans in agitation for conveying water from the mountains to 
the city. 
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Unfortunately Napoleon’s Lilliput was an island and its 
liquid boundaries being all visible from one hill, he found 
that he could see his whole empire in two coups d’ceil. 
On that hill was a chapel. “ Some one remarked that it 
would require more than common devotion to induce 
persons to attend service there. ‘Yes, yes; the priest 
can say as much nonsense as he wishes.'” Thus did 
Napoleon, at a moment of humiliation, his new empire 
having been revealed to him as a toy, disclose the freedom 
from religious veneration which made his bond les6 
reliable than another man’s word. 

The voyage to St. Helena saw him under the observa¬ 
tion of colder eyes than Ussher’s. To John R. Glover he 
was “the Scourge of Mankind”; but his status was 
officially only that of an unemployed general. It was 
noticed now that he used his fingers instead of a fork; 
Ussher had only noticed that he dined. Glover has the 
meanness or regard for historic minuteness to note that 
Napoleon on one occasion was piqued because British 
heads were not uncovered to his fallen majesty. He also 
makes an instance of Napoleon’s .rudeness to Mme. 
Bertrand much worse by calling her his “favourite” 
when as a matter of fact he did not like her because she 
had “ spasmodic ways ” and endeavoured to dissuade her 
husband from sharing his exile. 

But though Napoleon was in a chilly atmosphere 
on board the Northumberland, he conversed much of his 
own affairs, not omitting Josephine and Maria Louisa. 
He represented the Queen of Naples as saying of Maria 
Louisa, after an acknowledgment from the latter that she 
really Uked him: 

“My child,when one has the happiness to be married to such a man 
papas and mamas should not keep one away from him whilst there are 
windows and sheets by which an escape to him might be effected.” 

This, said for the ears of an admiral who disapproved of 
Sunday card-playing—to say nothing of Napoleon’s other 
delinquencies—was true humour. The day after Napoleon 
had told the anecdote of the Queen of Naples he ex¬ 
patiated to the admiral on his becoming a Mussel man 
when in Egypt. The faithful expressly permitted him 
and his followers to drink wine, “provided that on open¬ 
ing every bottle they would determine to do some good 
action.” 

Perhaps Napoleon’s most important verbal contribu¬ 
tion to history on the Northumberland was the avowal 
that he was responsible for the death of the Duke 
D’Enghien—an avowal which was accompanied by the 
opinion that the fact that this nobleman was taken from 
the territory of the Duke of Baden was not a reason why 
his life should have been spared. A few days after the 
chat about the Duke D’Enghien the English passengers 
were amusing themselves by “ surveying the stupendous 
barren cliffs of St. Helena, whose terrific appearance 
seemed to but ill accord with the feelings of our guest.” 

To appreciate the misery awaiting Napoleon in that 
island it would indeed be idle to discuss the question 
whether rats or white ants annoyed him at Longwood, 
though we are sure they did not. 

Cannon his name, 

Cannon bis voice, he came. 

Who heard of him heard shaken hills. 

“ Cannon he came,” but cannon or no cannon, he went to 
Beadledom. 


NEWMAN AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

Newman, Pascal, Loisy and the Catholic Church. By W. J. 

Williams. (Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 

Newman. Essai de biographie psychologique. Par Henri 
Bremond. (Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie.) 

The strong feature of Mr. Williams’s book is its advocacy 
of the “ relative infallibility ” of the organic, as against 
the individual, reason. Others, notably Hegel and Comte, 
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have developed a similar line of thought. Individual 
thinkers are, like coral-insects, all working piecemeal on 
a plan, are engaged in elaborating an Idea which is too 
wide for them to grasp, which indeed is never fully 
realised except in the Absolute. 

Mr. Williams finds this idea in Newman’s theory of 
development- The Catholic Church represents this process 
more fully and systematically than any existing organisa¬ 
tion. From one point of view it is no more than a symbol 
of the process, owing to the narrowness and exclusiveness 
of its authorities. But, while its wonderful unity, con¬ 
tinuity and power of assimilation mark it as the symbol 
of this age-long process in humanity, it is far more than a 
symbol, inasmuch as it contains within itself the actual 
results of the past and therefore the potentialities of the 
future. The narrow action of authority may suppress, in 
the present, the manifestations of this developing principle, 
but cannot destroy it, for it is really the world-process, 
the movement of Humanity towards a universal syn¬ 
thesis, of which the main elements are religious and moral, 
in the only organised, continuous and international society 
which exists. Other forms of Christianity are stamped 
with the marks of individualism and parochialism. If, 
then, Humanity is, in the future, to realise and embody in 
itself the common Idea, the unity of standpoint towards 
which history indicates it as working, the actual, living 
synthesis which has been already achieved must form its 
germ and rallying-point. Even if we grant the writer 
this much (and he certainly makes a very strong case for 
his position), yet it must be pointed out that he seems 
somewhat to underestimate the strength of the reac¬ 
tionary spirit in the Church, and the debt it owes to 
outside bodies since the “ Reformation.” For instance, 
though he rightly claims Simon as the pioneer of Biblical 
criticism, there is no such vital connection as he finds 
between him and other enlightened Catholics down to 
Loisy. They stand isolated and apart, condemned by the 
authorities of their Church. He does not seem to realise 
how utterly the principles of Simon were suppressed, so 
that, apart from the vigorous stimulus of German Pro¬ 
testantism, there would have been no resurrection. He 
does recognise this after a fashion, but not adequately. 
He admits, but grudgingly and by the way, the debt of 
Loisy to German criticism. He does not explicitly re¬ 
cognise that, even if Catholicism be taken as offering the 
only consistent and positive basis for a future synthesis, 
the analytical work of Protestantism is equally necessary 
to it. 

To turn to another point. A short treatise of this 
kind must doubtless make philosophical and psycho¬ 
logical assumptions which it must leave unanalysed. 
Yet there are some so vital to Mr. Williams’s thesis that 
it is really unfortunate that he could not see his way to 
enlarge his book by a couple of chapters, so as to give 
them at least some briel consideration. These are the 
questions of the real value and meaning of “ the religious 
sense ” and the actual significance of dogma. He alludes, 
indeed, to these questions, as was inevitable, but so 
briefly and cursorily that he does not even make clear his 
own position. He apparently accepts dogma in the 
*• symbolic ” sense, but, without further explanation, this 
may mean much or little. The sense in which Newman 
accepted it was certainly very different, so far as can be 
gathered, from that of Mr. Williams. Not that Newman’s 
mind was essentially narrow, but, owing to his environ¬ 
ment, he never quite freed himself from the constraint of 
the convert who, taking as his motto—“ Credo quia im¬ 
possible ”—thinks it the most necessary part of humility 
and what M. Bremond calls his “ intellectual asceticism ” 
to bring all his thoughts into subjection to what he 
conceives to be the “living voice of the Church”— i.e., 
the narrow and antiquated interpretations of dogma which 
her authorities attempt to enforce upon the Catholic 
conscience. 

Mr. Williams is a liberal theologian; Cardinal Newman 


hated liberalism in theology, and that, because, pace 
Mr. Williams, he distrusted reason. As regards this latter 
point our author ingeniously defends Newman on the 
ground that the mechanical reason does constantly go 
wrong, owing, as Newman contended, to its being sup¬ 
plied with false premisses. But why should Newman have 
assumed that those of theology were necessarily right ? 
One of the most important functions of reason is to 
analyse its premisses. This is just what, except with 
arbitrarily fixed limitations, Newman would not do. 

This writer apparently fathers the whole of his broad 
philosophy upon Newman. But it is in Newman, as in 
the Catholic Church, more in posse than in esse, more 
implicit than explicit. Mr. Williams’s book, though his 
ideas are good in themselves and well worked out, is, for 
this reason, very misleading so far as it claims to give an 
account of Newman’s thought. 

No doubt, in his “Development” and in the "Gram¬ 
mar,” Newman did what no one but himself could have 
done, in indicating a broad philosophical basis for the 
future progress of ideas. But even here, in the “ De¬ 
velopment,” it is strange that our author does not seem 
to realise the effect of modern historical criticism upon 
Newman's a priori “ tests,” as from his own standpoint 
he certainly might have been expected to do. Not that 
it has entirely destroyed their value, since, in some shape 
or other, they must remain as the categories which are 
contained in the very idea of organic development. But 
it has so widened their scope and altered their content 
that, in Newman’s sense at least, they are no longer 
tenable. And, for that reason, they can no longer be 
used to determine a priori the difference between corrup¬ 
tions and true developments, since, on the contrary, it is 
they themselves whose meaning is determined by the 
actual facts ot history, and also because, from the organic 
point of view, the development must be regarded as one 
whole and not in the abstraction of its details. In short, 
what we reach finally is the historical determinism of 
Harnack and of Loisy, the difference of value which they 
respectively assign to the facts depending upon their ideal 
and subjective standpoint. 

The value of Newman’s theory consisted mainly in its 
ingenious reconciliation of the old view of an absolute re¬ 
velation with the facts ot history, in providing a bridge 
over the gulf between mediaeval and present-day thought. 
It was an argumentum ad hominetn against the hard-and- 
fast views ot Protestant and Catholic theologians of the 
day. If Mr. Williams had considered it from this point 
ot view, he would have been far nearer the mark than ia 
defending the a priori “ tests ” against Dr. Fairbairn, or 
quietly claiming them as truly representing his own 
philosophy. 

In Loisy we have passed the transitional period and 
have reached an idea of development which is at once 
historical and scientific. Yet Mr. Williams seems alto¬ 
gether to blur, or, at least, to ignore this distinction. 

Another considerable blot on his valuable work is that 
he is continually ascribing certain opinions or sayings to 
Newman without quoting his words, or without giving 
references where he professes to be quoting him. 

Quite the opposite of this is the method of M. Bremond, 
a large proportion of whose book consists of extracts from 
Newman, with the references given below. Students may 
disagree with certain details of his interpretation of New¬ 
man’s mind, but, at least, the method is sound and far 
more empirical and objective, as a study of Newman, than 
Mr. Williams’s own, though Mr. Williams places the 
advocacy ol empiricism in the very forelront ot his work. 
M. Bremond claims no finality for his interpretations, but 
acknowledges Newman to be an unsolved mystery. Such, 
indeed, to a great extent, he is, and it must be said that 
M. Biemond’s effort towards the solution of that 
mystery is not only most careful and painstaking but 
affords lively and interesting reading. We understand 
| that his work is shortly to be published in English^ 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Vol. ii. Edited by George 
Saintsbury, M.A. (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 10 s. 6d. 
net.) 

We are glad to welcome the second volume of Professor 
Saintsbury’s admirable corpus of the “ minor ” poetry of 
the Caroline Age, and we note with pleasure that the 
original scheme of two volumes is to be expanded into 
three. The present instalment contains Marmion’s 
“ Legend of Cupid and Psyche,” Kynaston's “ Leolinc 
and Sydanis,” and his ‘‘ Cynthiades, or Amorous 
Sonnets," John Hall's poems, those of Sidney 
Godolphin and Philip Ayres. Chalkhill’s “Thealma and 
Clearchus,” the poems of Patrick Carey and William 
Hammond, and Bosworth’s “ Arcadius andSepha.” There 
are more authors but fewer pages than in the first 
volume, and the method of editing is, of course, the same. 
We should like especially to draw attention to the 
section containing the poems of Sidney Godolphin, now 
first collected. Many of Godolphin’s poems are here 
printed for the first time from manuscript, and it is a great 
boon to students of seventeenth-century literature to 
have them side by side with their almost equally rare, 
though previously printed, companions, the poems of 
Kynaston and his peers. Professor Saintsbury’s notes 
are, it need hardly be said, good reading: they are sane 
and suggestive, and he is, happily, but slightly bitten 
with the craze for emendation. Of course, he is a 
heretic in the matter of modernising his spelling: a note 
on p. 540, on " the extreme futility of preserving original 
spelling,” because one line gives “imbrac’t” and the 
next ‘‘embrac’t,” shows that Professor Saintsbury has 
not fallen under the spell of inconsistency in spelling, so 
refreshing in these cast-iron days, although earlier (on 
p. 272) he uses the happy phrase “ liberal in its spelling,” 
which would seem to hint that, in his heart, he is not so 
much of a heretic after all. 

The volume is embellished with several facsimiles of 
title-pages and illustrations ; it and its companion give 
the student texts not obtainable in any other form; and 
we will but add that we wish the publishers had devised 
a format less calculated to make the reader’s arms ache. 

Sea Songs and Ballads. Selected by Christopher Stone. 
(Frowde, 2s. 6d.) 

To Mr. C. Stone’s selection of verse relating to the sea, 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge has supplied an excellent 
introduction, in which he points out that we should have 
to go back to a remote period in order to reach the days 
when British sailors had a set of folk-songs, which they 
alone cared to listen to or to sing, and regrets the disuse 
of the “ Fore-bitter ”—as the foik-song was called, owing to 
the circumstance that the singer’s stage or rostrum was 
usually the fore-bitts—explaining how it was gradually 
superseded by Dibdin’s songs and airs and more recently 
by importations from the music-halls. We are not quite 
sure which among the songs in this collection we are to 
accept as the typical fore-bitter, but no doubt several are 
included. Certainly among the variety which Mr. Stone 
has brought together there are not a few that will please 
both the seaman and the landsman. As Sir Cyprian 
Bridge says, the collection is a sort of rapid epitome of 
our maritime history for some five hundred years: 

In it are brought before ns the ill-defined distinction between the 
war and the mercantile fleets of early days ; the risks of the peaceful 
trader from other foes besides the storm and the shoal; the ill- 
requited labours of the sailor; the perils to which his calling specially 
exposed him ; his conflicts with opponents as gallant as himself; his 
love of country; his triumphs over its enemies. Besides this, we can 
learn something about the sailor's private life. The picture is exag¬ 
gerated, to be sure, but it is not all untrue. We see at least something 
of the way in which he spent his few hours of leisure afloat and shore. 
We learn a little about those who. were, or professed to be, his friends: 
and, although in reality he may be caricatured, some of his real 
qualities are brought to our knowledge. 


Nearly all the songs in this selection were written before 
Trafalgar, and although a very satisfactory reason is 
given for not following closely the chronological order, we 
regret that the editor did not add the dates where it was 
possible. The earliest song of all is taken from a manu¬ 
script in the library at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
has been printed by the Early English Text Society. 
Admiral Bridge remarks of several of the phrases that 
they are still extant, and we may quote two verses : 

Bestowe the boote, bote-swayne. anon, 

That our pylgryms may pley thereon ; 

For som ar lyke to cowgh and grone, 

Or hit be full mydnyght. 

Hale the bowelyne ! now, vere the shete ! 

Cooke, mike redy anoon our mete. 

Our pylgryms have no lust to ete, 

I pray God yeve hem rest. 

This song was apparently written by a seaman on board 
a passenger steamer carrying pilgrims to Compostella. 
Of a different nature is a later one which Admiral Bridge 
believes to be founded on a genuine fore-bitter. It has 
for title ‘‘The Praise of Saylors Here set Forth, with 
the Hard Fortunes which do befall them on the Seas, 
when landmen sleep in their beds.” The following verse, 
with little alteration, will be very familiar to many 
seamen: 

When as the raging Seas do fome, 
and lofty winds do blow. 

The Saylors they go to the top, 
when Landmen stay below. 

But we might pick gems from almost every page. The 
little volume should have a very large circulation and 
nowhere will be more heartily welcomed than on the mess 
decks of our warships. We have nothing but praise for 
the scholarly notes and the attractive form of the 
volume. 

Lithgow’s Rare Adventures. (Glasgow : MacLehose, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

William Lithgow, the eldest son of James Lithgow, 
Burgess of Lanark, was, according to the publisher’s note, 
born about 1582, according to Sir Walter Scott was 
” bred a tailor,” and according to himself started on his 
peregrinations “ in the stripling age of mine adolescency.” 
His wanderings lasted on and off some nineteen years, 
during which he visited most parts of Europe and various 
places in Asia and Africa, his career narrowly escaping 
summary termination at the hands of the Spanish 
Inquisition. In “ three deare-bought voyages,” he says, 
his “ goings, travelings and returnings, through King- 
domes, Continents and Hands, which my paynefull feet 
traced over (besides my passages of Seas and Rivers), 
amounted to thirty-six thousand and odde miles, which 
draweth neare to twice the circumference of the whole 
Earth.” It is a record of the most varied and often 
diverting character, written with a spirit and in a style 
which should ensure a large sale for the reprint before us. 
In dedicating his work '* to the High and Mighty Monarch 
Charles,” Lithgow points out that “the Generali Dis¬ 
course it selfe, is most fixed upon the Lawes, Religion, 
Manners, Policies and Government of Kings, Kingdomes, 
People, Principalities and Powers,” and that is the best 
short description which can be given of this most instruc¬ 
tive chronicle. His pictures of Constantinople, Cairo, 
Jerusalem and Fez are as vivid a presentment of the 
characteristics of those cities as the most expert of latter- 
day tourist-journalists could hope to furnish. Dr. Mar- 
goliouth possibly might not endorse Lithgow’s vigorous 
denunciation of Mahomet — “ deceitfull, variant and 
fraudulent as may appeare in his Satanicall Fables, 
expressed in his Alcoran ”—and of necessity much that 
he reported was only hearsay. There was, however, a 
vast deal more that he saw with his own eyes. Of the 
reality of his adventures his “ martyred anatomy ” as 
exposed to the King after his escape from the tortures of 
Malaga was sufficiently eloquent proof. The King sent 
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him at his own expense to Bath and he recovered health, 
“ although my left Arme and crushed bones be incurable.” 
Unfortunately, there being no hope of redress from Spain, 
Lithgow must needs assault Gondomar, the Spanish 
Ambassador, whose promises were lightly broken, and he 
was sent to the Marshalsea. He afterwards spent some 
years in Scotland and in 1632 he published the collected 
edition of his travels, from which the present admirable 
edition is a reprint. He wrote other books—the last was 
published in 1645—but what became of him ultimately is 
apparently unknown. 

English Fumilure and Furniture Mahers of the Eighteenth 
Century. By R. S. Clouston. (Hurst & Blackett, 
10 s. 6d. net.) 

So many excellent books have been written on this now 
widely appreciated subject that one would hardly expect 
much new light on the 

Many things divinely done 

By Chippendale and Sheraton 

and the large number of excellent cabinet-makers, more 
or less closely connected with these names; but the 
author feels that there are revolutionary views to be put 
forward and fresh facts from which new deductions can 
be obtained. Apart, however, from the pride of original 
research, which is here somewhat over-estimated, the 
volume offers to all students of the arts of the eighteenth 
century home a pleasing magazine of knowledge. To the 
sociologist the furniture used in any modern period is 
as important as the clothes worn or the food consumed. 
For such an inquiry the present volume can be freely 
recommended, for all sources of information now open 
have been drawn upon by the author, who pursues with 
indefatigable skill the history of a curve of a chairback 
or the nice conduct of a Pergolesi decoration. The de¬ 
lightful work of the period in furniture is reviewed with 
excellent discretion and acute criticism, the chapters 
on Robert Adam being especially well worth notice; and 
the particulars of the lesser men—Ince and Mayhew, 
Manwaring, Lock, Shearer, and so forth—will no doubt 
be new to many readers. A few years ago we would 
have welcomed the illustrations, but the admirable 
photographs reproduced in half a dozen recent books 
on the subject have spoilt us for the somewhat worn and 
familiar blocks now employed. 

The Complete Photographer. By R. Child Bayley. (Methuen, 
10 s. 6d. net.) 

With an admirable sense of proportion, Mr. Bayley 
divides his subject into its historical, technical, pic¬ 
torial and social aspects, and over the wide range of his 
material he skims with graceful ease. The completeness 
of his book, however, lies more in the fact that scarcely a 
single point is left untouched, than that any particular 
point is exhaustively treated; and in this respect the 
work, admittedly, does not challenge comparison with 
cheaper specialised brochures already on the market. 
Mr. Bayley gives but few formulae, and in the discussion 
of processes chats with, rather than instructs, his reader. 
His chapter on lenses would be scarcely comprehensible 
to one absolutely fresh to the subject, and in the whole 
book there seems to be no mention whatever of the ana- 
chromatic lens, for which recent pictorial claims have 
been made and maintained. Similarly, under the heading 
of colour-photography, the name of Lippmann is intro¬ 
duced and dismissed in three and a half pages, whilst 
Sir William Abney is allowed more than four in which to 
dilate upon his particular system of projecting upon a 
screen three separate colour-images which coincide to 
make a coloured picture. The only real and true colour- 
photography that has yet been discovered is that of Lipp¬ 
mann, which gives at one operation a fully-coloured view 
upon a single plate. The fact that, so far, this perfect 
colour-photography has not been able to lend itself to 
otnmerci&l ends is no excuse for the author’s silence 


upon its characteristics and the details of its discovery 
and manipulation. Miss Acland, the Brothers Lumidre, 
and Mr. Sanger Shepherd are all dismissed with the 
scantiest mention. Much of this misadjustment is 
obviously due to the author’s attitude towards his task. 
He has feared to make his book dry and stodgy, and has 
therefore approached it with a light heart and a freedom 
from anxiety which result merely in four hundred and 
twenty-six ample pages on how photography, past, present 
and to come, strikes Mr. Child Bayley. As a delightful 
picture-book it will find many admirers. All the illus¬ 
trations—there are over a hundred—are selected from the 
best pictorial work of the past and particularly of the last 
few years. We are glad to find Mr. William Crooke’s 
magnificent “ Zuleika ” among the chosen; it is a beautiful 
head which recent attempts by other workers have not 
surpassed. Of many good pictures it would be invidious 
to mention a few; but it may safely be said that their 
praiseworthy selection and adequate printing will give 
the book a great value, and create a better status for 
pictorial photographs than is supplied by ephemeral 
magazines. 

Links in My Life on Land and Sea. By Captain G.W. Gambier. 

(Unwin, 15 s. net.) 

Captain Gambier is a typical naval officer — at one 
moment outspoken almost to the point of ofiensiveness, 
at another diplomatic and reticent; quick-tempered on 
occasion, but always ready to forgive and sometimes 
ready to forget—and his memoirs have this merit, that 
they are always entertaining. To read his book is to 
imagine oneself in the privacy of Captain Gambier’s 
smoking-room, listening to very pleasant after-dinner 
gossip. A career full of adventure began in the Baltic 
fleet during the Crimean War, and subsequently our 
author journeyed, in different capacities, to Norfolk 
Island (of his reception in which he gives a delightful 
account), Rio de Janeiro, Egypt, Cyprus, New Zealand, 
the Andaman Islands, New Caledonia, China, Japan, and 
other places, acting after his retirement as Times corre¬ 
spondent in the Russo-Turkish War. There are almost as 
many good stories in his book as there are epithets. After 
a characteristic comment on the “monstrous cupidity,” 
the “ incompetence,” etc., of Hobart Pasha, Captain 
Gambier proceeds to justify the former charge by an 
amusing anecdote. Having been invited to visit the 
Turkish Admiral on his yacht, “ knowing what to expect 
at his table”: 

I took the precaution [he says] of sending some very good claret on 
board for our joint messing, which, if I remember right, was to cost 
me £2 a day. ... At our midday breakfast Hobart’s steward gave me 
some execrable claret—absolutely poisonous—and I naturally re¬ 
quested him to bring me some of my own. 

" Oh,” said the man, with a gentle chuckle, " His Excellency the 
Pasha ordered me to take your three cases up to his house last night, 
and bring off this.” 

And Captain Gambier had to drink the poison. “ Charla¬ 
tan ” and “ windbag ” were two of the mildest epithets 
which follow. On board a steamer in which our author 
and other war correspondents travelled from Trieste to 
Constantinople, the story was circulated by an American 
that an unknown passenger—who proved to be Earl 
Minto—was a linendraper: 

I have often made mistakes like this [says Captain Gambier], 
notably when once I took the Duke of Somerset—then first Lord of 
the Admiralty—for the dockyard rat-catcher. The Duke had strolled 
on board my ship, the Sylvia— then in dock—during the men's 
dinner-hour, and came up and asked me to say he wished to see the 
Captain. 

"Nonsense!” I said, "you can’t see the Ciptain about your job. 
Be off!” 

He remained quite undisturbed, and said, " Will you kindly 
inform him that the Duke of Somerset wishes to see him ?" 

Then Captain Gambier discovered that he was not a rat¬ 
catcher. Lack of space prevents our quoting many similar 
anecdotes to be found in these pages, and we must leave 
the reader to discover them for himself. 
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CHRISTMAS AT CAIRO 

Here all goes on as if His Name 
The city scarcely knew, 

Its tide of business flows the same, 

No sign of Him in view. 

Yet as I walk the busy street, 

So secular and strange, 

The very stones beneath my feet f~ 

Dissolve away and change; 

The buildings and the men around 
Dim and unreal seem, 

And on the breeze there comes a sound 
Of bells, as in a dream. 

Familiar faces meet my eye, 

Friends smile to me and speak, 

As through the village they and I 
The old stone portal seek. 

And borne upon the Spirit’s wing 
I kneel on Christian earth, 

And hear the Christmas Hymn they sing 
In church at Kenilworth. 

_W. H. D. 

A WHITE NIGHT 

Soft as palest petals of cherry-blossom 
Slowly drifted earthward by Maytime breezes, 

Came last night our Lady of Snow’s handmaidens, 
Bidden to greet me. 

Fancies fair and frail as themselves they brought me, 
Tender thoughts too shy for the Day’s possessing; 
Hopes more sweet and strange than a dreamland vision 
Came with their coming. 

Angela Gordon. 


NUGtE scriptoris 

XIII. SYMBOLISM 

cur *ous how little the common mind realises that it 
thinks (and must think) through pictures, and that it uses 
symbols—which are only "figures of the true”—in 
almost every sentence it makes use of, or constructs. But 
so it is. All educated persons know that language is an 
imperfect medium for the expression of thought, or the 
conveyance of ideas from one mind to another; and 
. a t, * n C0Dse< l uence > a H human speech is a mosaic inlaid 
w,t ® metaphor. We describe our mental states in terms 
°* physical world, and we invariably characterise that 

world in terms fetched from our own consciousness. We 
speak of hard times, of a bright idea, of a sweet tune, an 
acute remark, a clear proof, a keen thinker, and so on; 
where all our adjectives describing what ^is mental are 


drawn from the material world. When we say of a 
human soul that it is candid, or sincere, we use terms the 
former of which takes us back to the custom of pre¬ 
senting applicants for office in white robes, and the latter 
to the possession of pure honey without wax. Con¬ 
versely, when we say the sea roars, the wind whispers, 
the lake sleeps, etc., we describe the outward world in 
terms of the inner. All that is obvious enough : but it is 
not so easily seen that in no case can we find any descrip¬ 
tive term that is an exact mirror of the thing we wish to 
characterise. All our words are imperfect; and, there¬ 
fore, all our definitions—however nearly they approach to 
accuracy—are of necessity incomplete. 

It is one of the aims of philosophy to enable us to 
escape from the fetters of symbolic thought and allegoric 
speech ; to break for us the shells of metaphor that we may 
get at the kernel of truth ; but at the same time to use our 
symbols and metaphors wisely, for we cannot dispense 
with them. And this almost universal habit of describing 
the two realms of mind and matter, each in terms of the 
other, may perhaps be taken as an indirect proof that 
they are kindred at the core; and that a monism, of 
which we are not usually conscious, underlies their 
dualism. Of that unity we are at times aware (although 
it reaches us as an apocalypse), else we would not make 
use of the terms which suggest it. When we realise the 
harmony of opposites which exists within us and around, 
our recognition of the abiding unity is real, although it 
comes and goes ; and it is perhaps our inability to com¬ 
prehend it continuously as a whole that leads us to 
adopt a dualistic mode of speech, so subtle as well as 
evanescent is the sense of unity. 

But is it not the case that we all have—or may have— 
apocalyptic visions of what transcends the common con¬ 
sciousness, and momentary glimpses of what it is impos¬ 
sible to express in words ? ,|We become transcendentalists, 
and then know what it is to be face to face with the inner¬ 
most reality of things, beneath all show and semblance. 
At such times the poet and the musician speak to us, 
while the philosopher is silent. The latter knows that the 
visions which his friends behold will pass, that the curtain 
will fall, and silence supervene; but he acquit sees gladly, 
for he has learned the advantage to all mankind, of 
seeing through a glass darkly, of using symbols, of speak¬ 
ing in parables, and rejoicing in them as “ figures of the 
true.’’ Is it not so, as a matter of experience ? We all 
have times of clear vision, followed by a misty outlook. 
Our perceptions of reality are succeeded by times in which 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars are visible. We realise, 
we know, that we are "one with the Infinite,” and soon 
afterwards we seem to ourselves a mere bundle of contradic¬ 
tions and commonplaces; and the entire race to which we 
belong a collection of atoms. Such is the rise and the fall 
of the tide within us, the comings and the goings of 
experience! 

But they may perhaps be explained by the action and 
reaction.of the two realms already referred to—that of 
mind, and of matter—and, in consequence, the necessary 
use of symbolic thought, of metaphoric speech, and para¬ 
bolic utterance. Without adopting Goethe’s way of 
putting it, 

Name is but sound and smoke 

Shrouding the glow of Heaven, 

may not every one of us make the freest possible use of 
allegoric terms, realising that they are all symbolic, and 
try to overcome the defects of each by the subsequent 
use of others ? Even the loftiest of them is sure to mis¬ 
lead, if we confine ourselves to it alone. For example, 
we speak of the Infinite Being as King, Judge, aud 
Father ; but, if we do not drop the metaphor from the 
mind after using it, or in the very act of using it, we 
narrow the fulness of that which, in its limitation, it is 
intended partially to disclose. 

It is a noteworthy fact—but one not always remem¬ 
bered—that the greatest truths that have moved the 
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world, and been epoch-making in consequence, have 
always reached it clothed in metaphor, draped with 
symbolism ; that they have been presented to man¬ 
kind, and been by mankind adopted, not only associated 
with—but through the very medium of—pictures which 
reflected the Zeitgeist, that is to say the transient notions, 
or passing spirit of their age. All esoteric truth has come 
into the world of necessity wrapped up in an exoteric; 
and this not for the sake of the many, the illiterate, 
11 hewers of wood and drawers of water,” the “dim common 
populations,” but for the sake of the most highly edu¬ 
cated and the farthest-seeing as well. The vision of the 
latter would soon fade, if they had always to walk by the 
light of “ pure reason” along the avenues of demonstra¬ 
tion. No sage or prophet has ever been able to dispense 
with metaphor, and the wisest of them have been thankful 
for parables. Although they all see through them and 
beyond them, they—as well as the many of mankind—are 
safeguarded by meins of them. 

Allegory is not history, and there is of necessity much 
of the former in all revelation from whatsoever source it 
comes. But only think of a Revelation as to the Infinite 
entering the world like the propositions of Euclid ! What 
could the world make of it ? How could a set of algebraic 
formulae ever lay hold of the heart of man ? 

A question may be put in closing, viz., what is the 
abiding value of Symbolism in Art ? And why is it 
higher and deeper than realistic or photographic Art can 
ever be ? It is surely not because of what it discloses, 
but of what it suggests. The landscape art of Turner, of 
Alfred Hunt, and of some on whom their mantle has fallen, 
the symbolic figure-painting of Francois Millet, and 
George Frederick Watts, have the supremacy—the higher 
vision, and the wider range—because of what they hint 
at, and do not attempt to explore. Like consummate 
stylists, and the great teacher-poets, they move us most 
by what they leave unexpressed, by taking us to the 
entrance-door of " the house called beautiful,” and 
leaving us there to enter in ourselves, alone. 

Spectator ab extra. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE POETRY OF CHRISTMAS 

Apart from the numerous carols which are associated 
with the Christmas festival, and which sprang directly 
from its liturgical and dramatic celebrations, poetry 
in this country has hardly done justice to Christmas. 
Indeed it is in the carols that we must look for an 
expression of some of the associations of Christmas 
—the mirthful joy, the overflowing of kindliness, the 
contrast of indoors and out-of-doors, the cheerful fire, 
the hospitable board, the kindly greetings, and with¬ 
out, the wind howling in the pines, the driving snow, 
the voices of the storm. Our poets have dwelt principally 
on the devotional and doctrinal aspects of the festival, 
while not omitting its mirth and jollity. Of the former, 
none has ever surpassed Milton’s “ Ode c n the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity,” with the full-blast of its magnificent 
organ music, its exquisite cadences, its almost daring 
application of pagan ideas to the Christ. What a power 
of imaginative skill is in the verses telling of the defeated 
gods, followed by the last stanza with its suggestion of 
peace and quietude: 

But see the Virgin blest 

Hath laid her Babe to rest. 

Exquisite, too, is the stanza in which allusion is made to 
the voice heard crying “Great Pan is dead,” when Christ 
was born. Earlier than Milton, Giles Fletcher had told 
how “ the cursed oracles were stricken dumb ” in that 
section of his poem on “ Christ’s Victory and Triumph ” 


which deals with the Nativity. His verses are nobly 
conceived, and have a majestic opening: 

Who can forget, never to be forgot, 

The time that all the world in slumber lies. 

When, like the stars, the singing angels shot 
To earth, and heaven awaked all his eyes 
To see another sun at midnight rise ? 

Earlier than either, Southwell wrote a poem, ** The Burn¬ 
ing Babe,” which Ben Jonson wished he bad written. 
The poet has a vision on a hoary winter’s night as he 
stands shivering in the snow, of “a pretty Babe, all 
burning bright.” Love is the fire with which He burns, 
yet, he complains, “ none approach to warm their hearts ” 
at His fire. The poem expresses the doctrine of Christmas 
in a series of quaint conceits, with which also, a century 
later, George Herbert filled his sonnet on Christmas. The 
poet rides up to an inn tired of the search for pleasures ; 

Then when I came, whom found I bnt my deare, 

My dearest Lord, expecting till the grief 
Of pleasures brought me to Him, readie there 
To be all passengers’ most sweet relief. 

And he prays that as Christ was born among the beasts 
of the stall, “ To man, of all beasts, be not Thou a 
stranger.” The pendant verses to the sonnet, “The 
shepherds sing; and shall I silent be P ” are equally quaint 
and form a fair specimen of the attractive high church 
pietism of the seventeenth century. 

Herrick returns over and over again to the subject of 
the Nativity, but not always with the same feeling of 
dignity. His “Christmas Carol, sung to the King in the 
Presence at Whitehall ” is indeed worthy of the subject 
and the occasion. Christ’s coming has turned December 
to May, and “ all things here seem like the spring-time of 
the year.” The musical part was composed by Mr. Henry 
Lawes, a note to the poem tells us, and as we read the 
poem we seem to catch a strain of that Christmas music 
in the Presence at Whitehall before the Royal Martyr had 
left it to return no more till the day of his doom. In 
another poem Herrick describes our Lord as “a pretty 
Baby,” but it has this dainty verse : 

Instead of real enclosures 
Of interwoven osiers. 

Instead of fragrant posies 
Of daffodils and roses, 

Thy cradle Kingly Stranger 
As gospel tells 
Was nothing else 
But here a homely manger. 

But quaintest of all are his lines bidding a child carry a 
flower to the Saviour, and 

stick it there 

Upon His bib or stomacher. 

Religion, if it caused blood to flow in that bygone cen¬ 
tury, was naive and innocent in its conceptions. It had 
hardly escaped from what seems to us the bathos and 
blasphemy of the Middle Ages, but what was really an 
attempt to make the ideas of Christianity consort with 
every phase of life. 

„ Coming to more recent times one is surprised at the 
poets who had no eye for the suggestive beauty of the 
festival. Dryden, Marvell, Pope, and a host of lesser 
lights are silent; Thomson and Cowper have plenty to say 
of the miseries and joys of winter, but seem to have 
forgotten that Christmas was a winter festival, though 
the latter translated some very classical and conventional 
lines on the subject by Madame Guyon. One cannot 
remember that Wordsworth, even in his Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, makes any reference to the festival. Byron and 
Moore seem indifferent to it; Keats was too much of a 
Greek, Shelley too anti-Christian, to trouble about it. 
Coleridge, however, wrote a Christmas carol, in which the 
Virgin is made to rejoice at the coming of peace. Should 
she not rather rejoice at “ sweet music’s loudest note, the 
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poet’s story,” at glory and fame, at the youthful king 
War hailed as he is by “ Earth’s majestic monarchs ? ” 

Tell this in some more courtly scene. 

To maids and youths in robes of state ! 

I am a woman poor and mean. 

And therefore is my soul elate. 

War is a ruffian, all with guilt defiled, 

That from the aged father tears his child. 

She is “ the mother of the Prince of peace ”: 

Joy rises in me, like a summer's morn. 

Peace, peace on Earth! the Prince of Peace is born. 

The poem, if unworthy of Coleridge as a poet, is worthy 
of him as a transcendental philosopher. Christmas finds 
Southey a traveller in the mountains of Italy. And it 
reminds him “ how many hearts are happy at this hour in 
England,” of the cheerful fire, the gathering of the 
members of the family round the festive board. He 
recalls his childish joy in the festival long ago: 

As o’er the house, all gay with evergreens. 

From friend to friend with joyful speed I ran, 

Bidding a merry Christmas to them all. 

Fond memory recalls these things and it brings thoughts 
of the absent, of those who 

remember me, and fill 
The glass of votive friendship. 

In spite of the subject, the poem seems forced and 
written to order. There is no real feeling of Christmas in 
it, such as a carol can produce with much less striving. 
But Tennyson’s exquisite art enabled him to pen some 
marvellous Christmas verses in In Memoriam: 

The time draws nigh the birth of Christ: 

The moon is hid, the night is still; 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 

Memory, too, is active with him: the bells “controlled 
me when a boy ” ; but “ they bring me sorrow touched 
with joy.” The welcome guest who enriched “ the thres¬ 
hold of the night ” is gone for ever. It seems a mockery 
to dress church and ball with holly, yet let it be done for 
use and wont. And then we hear of the sadness in the 
Christmas rejoicings, the “awful sense of one mute 
Shadow watching all.” The lines voice, alas, too often, 
the feelings of older folk during the merriment of the 
children’s Christmas. They see the Shadows which, let 
us be thankful, the children do not see. 

Browning’s “ Christmas Eve ” is a splendid discussion 
on the philosophy of Christianity which it is good to read 
as the festival comes round, if not lor its lolty teaching 
at least for its vision of the Christ and its pictures of His 
worshippers, Protestant, Catholic, and rationalist. 
Philosophic in its own way also is Longfellow’s “Christ¬ 
mas Bells.” He hears them in war-time when the 
cannons drown the message of peace and goodwill, and he 
despairs of peace. But 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep : 

God is not dead ; nor doth he sleep 1 
The Wrong shall fail, 

The Right prevail. 

With peace on earth, goodwill to men. 

The same optimism mingled with strongly ethical lessons, 
characterises Lowell’s “Christmas Carol” and Whittier's 
"Christmas Carmen,” the latter with its refrain : 

The dark night is ending and dawn has begun ; 

Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun. 

All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 

These trans-Atlantic poems remind one of Chailes 
Kingsley’s musical “ Carol.” 

With our own Miss Rossetti, we return to the mystic 
quaintness of the seventeenth-century versifiers: 

Angels and archangels may have gathered there, 

Cherubim and seraphim thronged the air, 

But only his mother, in her maiden bliss, 

Worshipped the beloved with a kiss. 


The editors of “The English Hymnal” which has 
frightened the bishops, have wisely included this delight¬ 
ful carol in their collection. Here, too, is a noble verse 
from her other series of carols: 

Whoso hears a chiming for Christmas at the nighest 
Hears a sound like Angels chanting in their glee, 

Hears a sound like palm boughs waving in the highest. 

Hears a sound like ripple of a crystal sea. 

With that exquisite music we might fitly leave the poets’ 
Christmas choir, but we must not iorget the other 
aspect of the festival—its jollity and glee. We find in 
George Wither’s Christmas verses beginning: 

So now is come our joyfullest part; 

Let every man be jolly, 

and ending: 

Then, wherefore, in these merry days. 

Should we, I pray, be duller ? 

Ho, let us sing some roundelays 
To make our mirth the fuller: 

And, while we thus inspired sing, 

Let all the streets with echoes ring; 

Woods, and hills, and everything, 

Bear witness we are merry 1 

Wither had a merry heart in spite of his Puritanism. 
Nor indeed did Herrick write only quaint spiritual 
conceits on Christmas, for he has some mince-meat and 
plum-pudding verses appropriate to the occasion; 

Come, bring with a noise 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing, 

While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free. 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 

These are the verses of men who took actual part in the 
prolonged wassail of Y ule. But Scott’s magic minstrelsy, 
in a land where among the bulk of the people the very 
name of Christmas had well-nigh been forgotten, revived 
for us the old times, the old scenes, in his famous verses 
in “ Marmion.” 

Heap on more wood 1—the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will. 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 

We hear of the religious pageantry, of ceremony doffing 
his pride, the union of gentle and simple, the glowing logs, 
the boar’s head, wassail, pies and pudding, the carols, 
the masquerade: 

'Twas Christmas broach'd the mightiest ale ; 

'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale. 

The old miracle-plays dramatised the Christmas story, 
and Longfellow attempted something of the same kind in 
his “Golden Legend.” Is it possible to revive a Christ¬ 
mas mystery, combining, perhaps, the spiritual and 
material aspects of the Festival ? Here is a chance for 
our modern poets 1 Which of them will lead the way ? 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

[Next week's Causerie will be “ The Lotus-Eaters,” by 
Edward 1 V right.] 


FICTION 

Abbots Vemey. By R. Macaulay. (Murray, 6s.) 

R. Macaulay has written an interesting book. Her work 
is sound and careful, and illumined by occasional flashes 
of insight. Its chief defect is an inclination to difluse- 
ness, and her characters at times become dim and even 
lost in the fog of detail and explanation : its chief quality 
is absolute sincerity. The story is simple and reasonable, 
relying for interest, as such a story should, upon the play 
of circumstance on character. The three generations of 
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Ruths are realised and expressed with admirable distinct¬ 
ness. The misery of Verney Ruth when he becomes in¬ 
volved in the disgrace of his father and is disinherited by 
his grandfather, is finely described, and his pride, his 
sensitive reserve, his pluck are brought out with great 
skill; though we are unable to sympathise (as we seem 
expected to) with his resentment against Rosamond for 
not giving him all, when by her strength and kindness 
she had already given him much. We read the book with 
the interest that real sincerity almost always commands. 
The author’s prose is usually good : occasionally it is dis¬ 
tressingly harsh, as when she writes of “ phlegmatic 
practicality,” but, happily, such phrases are rare, and we 
recommend the book without hesitation. 

The Flock. By Mary Austin. (Constable, 6s. net.) 

It may come as a surprise to many tolerably well in¬ 
formed people that a book all about sheep and shepherds 
in California can offer such delightful reading as is to be 
found in “ The Flock.” The author knows her subject 
thoroughly, she understands the trials and fascinations of 
life on “The Long Trail,” and she has friends among 
the shepherds and the art of eliciting confidences. They 
tell her of strange experiences on the track, curious anec¬ 
dotes of men, wonderful stories of their dogs, and—more 
diffidently—they relate the story of their own perils and 
achievements. There is hardly a page without its inci¬ 
dent, information, or picturesque description ; to turn a 
leaf too hastily is to miss some interesting fact or vivid 
picture. Mrs. Austin writes with distinction, and “ The 
Flock,” embellished with numerous marginal illustrations, 
should find a place among the popular gift-books of the 
season. 

The House of the Luck. By Mary J. H. Shrink. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s. net.) 

The “Luck "of the house of Darley died in the seven¬ 
teenth century, but his spirit visits a latter-day heir to 
the estates and whispers brave and bracing counsels to 
him in the watches of the night. The author tells a 
tender and graceful story of Tony, the invalid lad, who is 
the hope of his house. He discovers for himself the 
needs and wrongs of the “ peasant-people,” and why 
they look to him to restore the old rule of justice and 
kindness. There is nothing goody-goody about Tony, he 
is artless and engaging, and quaintly wise as childhood 
often is. His story is interesting and touching, yet not 
overclouded with sentiment, and there is the saving salt 
of humour in Tony’s experiences among the villagers and 
old servants. It is a charming book, both for young 
people and grown-up readers, but the grown-ups will like 
it best. 

The Realist. By E. Tkmple Thurston. (Sisleys.) 

The five short stories which comprise this little volume 
are all strongly told and powerful, with just that admix¬ 
ture of thought which makes it necessary to take Mr. 
Thurston’s work seriously. In these stories he begins by 
expounding the idea and then proceeds to the tale in 
hand. But the tale does not fit nicely : it seems to lose 
its proper effect, and sink to the insignificant place of an 
illustration to a text, and not always, we must add, an 
apt one. “ The Low Comedian ” is the last, and it is 
also the best—chiefly because the story is allowed to stand 
on its merits, to suggest rather than to express thought. 

Rosemary in Search of a Father. By C. N. and A. M. 

Williamson. (Hodder & Stoughton, 5s.) 

A child is the chief character in this story, but it is not 
a book for children unless they are unusually precocious. 
The five-year old Rosemary at Monte Carlo, seeing that 
her mother is sad, sets out to find a lost father, and meets 
with such extraordinary good luck that we can only 
suspect the intervention ol Christmas fairies. They send 
Rosemary a wonderful father, far more attractive than 
the real one, and just the man her mother most desired 


to meet again. So with the help of an old-love affair, an 
American millionaire, a pretty French adventuress, a pro¬ 
fusion of jewels, and costly raiment such as might haunt 
the delirious dreams of a milliner’s girl, the tale runs on 
to a happy conclusion. It is a brisk, highly coloured 
story, of the lightest possible construction even for these 
authors who know how to make the most of trifles, and it 
has its gay moments and its touches of pathos, and may 
be read with some pleasure, and more amusement. 

After the Fault. By Robert H. Sherard. (Sisley, 6s.) 

We are wholly out of sympathy with the accepted premiss 
of the story, from which all the tragedy springs. The 
point of view from which a wife is regarded as an attrac¬ 
tive species of property is both vulgar and commonplace; 
and so far are we from feeling the sorrow which we are 
expected to feel for a hero whose wife has, as he would 
say, betrayed him, that we become hardened and glad 
that he should have suffered almost as much as he 
deserved. The man is held up for admiration, but the 
pride which prevents him from allowing his wife the 
pleasure of sharing her good fortune with him, is as 
ignoble and selfish as the love which causes him to ape 
intolerably the air of an injured saint. Mr. Sherard writes 
with much clever fluency, but his book is stuffed with false 
sentiment and a kind of respectable anger towards life. 

A Serpent in his Way. By Suzanne Somers. (Long, 6s.) 

Ireland has always been a land of romance, and, judging 
from “ A Serpent in his Way,” her days of wild deeds are 
not yet over. The plot is that of the Babes in the Wood 
in a modern setting, complicated by the interpolation of 
Cinderella’s Wicked Sisters and a Knight Errant. The 
twentieth-century atmosphere necessitates a coroner’s 
inquest and other touches not to be found in the original 
legend, but the story is practically the same. The Wicked 
Uncle, after fruitless attempts to destroy the hapless 
Babes, who, supported by their doughty Knight Errant, 
invariably rise and confront him with his villainy, at last 
acknowledges himself beaten and betakes himself with 
his unprepossessing family to a third-rate French pension 
and the whisky-bottle. The female Babe, in accordance 
with the dictates of romance, marries the Knight Errant 
and they “ all live happily ever after.” 

The Baxter Family. By Alice and Claude Askew. (White, 6s.) 

The moral of this story seems to be that good intentions 
often have evil ends. John Grant, the innocent cause of 
Harry Baxter’s death, tries to make up to the dead 
man’s family in some degree by improving theif worldly 
circumstances. But the more he does for them the more 
he harms them; he sees it himself at last, and goes 
away, not without hurt to his own peace of mind. But 
between his appearance and the moment when he leaves 
them for good, many things have happened, and the 
authors have made the most of many opportunities for 
character-drawiDg. Lydia and Agatha are finely imagined 
girls, well drawn and interesting. The men are less con¬ 
vincing, but old Mrs. Baxter is delightful. Although 
the action takes places in England, the strange fascina¬ 
tion of “ The Shulamite” and ‘‘Anna of the Plains” is 
not wanting, proving how little local colour, how much 
the author’s personality, has to do with success. 


FINE ART 

RECRUITS FOR THE PICTURE-MARKET 

Notwithstanding the rumours current as to the depressed 
condition of the modern picture-market, there are no 
signs of either artists or dealers losing heart. On the 
contrary, within the last week a new society of portrait- 
painters—which is to hold its first exhibition at the Royal 
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Institute early next year—has been founded, and two new 
galleries have been opened, both within a few yards of 
Trafalgar Square. 

Of these two newcomers, one is practically an extension 
of a familiar gallery, Messrs. William Marchant and Co. 
having acquired an additional suite of rooms over their 
well-known Goupil Gallery. To the house-warming of 
the Goupil Gallery Salon nearly a hundred exhibitors 
were invited, with the result that close on two hundred 
exhibits adorn the walls of the new premises. In some 
respects—certainly in that of mere dimensions—the full- 
length portrait of Mile. Salome by M. J.E. Blanche is 
the most important exhibit, but despite his technical 
dexterity this artist repeatedly fails to give his painting 
a pleasing surface quality, and in seeking to catch the 
gleam of a silk dress, he endows his whole canvas with 
the shininess of an oil-cloth. Far more satisfying to 
those who value repose and reticence in painting is 
M. Le Sidaner’s Matsons d Bruges , a poetic harmony of 
lovely colour in which nothing is assertively stated and 
all things are dreamily suggested. It is true of Le 
Sidaner’s paintings, as Mr. Symons has well said of 
Whistler’s, that “ when you come near them they seem to 
efface themselves, as if they would not have you even see 
them too closely,’’ for like the “ Master ” Le Sidaner has 
the supreme art of concealing the means by which his 
effects are obtained. But at the proper distance his 
mysterious houses materialise as if by magic from the 
seeming chaos of paint-streaks which alone await our too 
curious investigation. Mr. Ludovici’s London park- 
scenes. are as pleasantly reminiscent of Whistler as 
Mr. Alexander Jamieson’s Parisian crowds are of Manet’s 
Jardin des Tuileries, but though neither of these graceful 
painters can be dismissed as a mere imitator, his art 
is too derivative to give a clear revelation of his own 
personality. M. Le Sidaner, too, has learnt much from 
Whistler and the Impressionists, but he has made use of 
the knowledge thus derived to make his own deductions 
from Nature. At present Messrs. Ludovici and Jamieson 
have not gone further than restating, very pleasantly it is 
true, conclusions at which their predecessors had arrived. 

A pastel portrait ot a lady’s head by M. Aman-Jean, 
and a landscape and a marine by M. Cottet encourage the 
hope that with a larger space at his disposal Mr. Marchant 
will show us later representative collections of the work 
of these two distinguished French artists, who are little 
known on this side of the channel. In The Old Farm, a 
veritable hymn in colour to Apollo, Mr. Clausen again 
demonstrates that the vividness of hot sunshine can be 
expressed without aridness of paint, and that for treating 
brilliant light with tenderness and truth he has no living 
rival save the veteran Monet. In addition to character¬ 
istic examples of many capable painters with whose work 
frequenters of the Goupil Gallery are well acquainted, the 
collection includes some new recruits, prominent among 
whom is Mr.Orpen. His little water-colour of a girl sitting 
by a window is equally notable for the lovely contour of the 
figure, the well-balanced design of the whole, and the full 
colour obtained without losing lustre or quality, A little 
collection of black-and-white work is full of good things, 
summary impressions of Spain by Mr. Pennell, happily 
observed and deftly recorded views of Jumieges and 
Caudebec by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, and rich, romantic 
charcoal landscapes by Messrs. Frank Mura and Paul 
Henry, the last also showing a portrait study which, taken 
with his poetic landscapes, warrants high hopes for his 
future. 

Black-and-white work is also well to the fore in the 
first exhibition of the International Art Gallery (14 King 
William Street), where there are some remarkably vigorous 
lithographs of rustic subjects by H. Becker, as well as 
characteristic examples of the better known lithographer 
M. Belleroche, and two beautiful studies of a Head and 
Drapery by the sanest and strongest of our neo-classicists, 
Albert Moore, and more sugary drawings of feminine face 
and figure by M, Lucien Monod. Among the oils in this 


gallery is a masterly Roses and two other flower-pieces by 
Fan tin, a Chardinesque Still Life by the little-known 
Zakarion, and examples of Mauve, J. Maris, de Bock, and 
others of the Modern Dutch School. Messrs. Coutts 
Michie, Moffat Lindner, W. Llewellyn, Harold Speed and 
Buxton Knight are well represented, but it must be con¬ 
fessed that the British contributors do not show to any 
great advantage. The chief interest ot the exhibition is 
the opportunity it affords of becoming acquainted with 
several young Dutch and French painters comparatively 
unknown in this country. Among these none makes a 
braver bid for distinction than M. Jeanes, whose The 
Wave and Sunrise at Venice have the vigour and life of 
big effects economically expressed. Their greatest 
blemish is that they are done in a wrong medium, water¬ 
colour being used on a rough paper to resemble pastel. 
The style of the painter suggests that oils will eventually 
be his chosen medium, but if he would control his 
strength, diminish his dimensions, and preserve the 
purity of his washes, ne should produce some astounding 
water-colours. 


MUSIC 

SULLIVAN AND POPULAR MUSIC 

The revival of the Savoy Opera recalls us to old tunes and 
old jokes, which come back enriched, not only with the 
memories of the days when the productions were the 
personal work of composer, librettist and manager, two of 
whom are no longer with us, but for most of us with some 
personal association. In the case of The Yeomen of the 
Guard the songs, both words and music, are its strongest 
part, that for which it is most loved. Its tragic ending 
robs us of the laugh with which the curtain was wont to 
fall on these operas, and in the course of the play the 
dialogue is less sparkling than in The Mikado, for instance; 
but the songs have become the personal property of each 
of us, and as we listen to them again in their own sur¬ 
roundings, they bring to mind numberless occasions when 
they formed the most successful feature of a village con¬ 
cert or a Christmas party, or best of all, to some of us 
they recall snug evenings in So-and-so’s rooms, when we 
were light-hearted undergraduates and sang through 
several Sullivan operas at a single sitting. How many 
people have cultivated their sense ot humour, and 
pertiaps even acquired a reputation for wit among their 
friends, solely on the fun of Mr. W. S. Gilbert it is im¬ 
possible to say, but they are certainly numerous. One 
would like to know, too, how many people have awakened 
to a love for music chiefly through the light opera of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Young men and women, especially the 
former, used to go home and try to sing the songs as they 
heard them at the Savoy, and then were led on to try the 
concerted pieces together, and found them hard to do, 
but still worth the work they cost. The famous 
“ Madrigal ” in The Mikado has been the practising 
ground of many a successful vocal quartet party, who 
would never have tried to sing together, but would have 
contented themselves with a wearisome succession of 
drawing-room ballads, had they not found this genial 
and charming bit of vocal writing ready made for them. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the practical 
value of these works in cultivating the popular musical 
taste in England. Their secret is that they are not made 
of music which plays down to the popular taste (which 
always means playing rather below it), but that their music 
emanates from the best qualities of that taste; the 
natural love for free moving and simple melodies, 
emphatic rhythms and plain harmonies which need 
little thinking, all decorated with bright and piquant 
effects of orchestral colouring, which, however, are 
not essential to the charm of the music—these are 
the qualities which make their appeal to people unedu¬ 
cated in music, and the presence of one ot them in 
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a work otherwise crude and vulgar enough is sufficient to 
ensure its acceptance. Sullivan partook of all these 
primitive instincts of musical expression in much the same 
way as does the uneducated public, with the additional 
possession of a strong creative facility; while the fact 
that he early mistook himself, and was mistaken for a 
composer in the “ grand manner," won him a thorough 
musical education, which gave him the power to express 
these simple ideas of melody and rhythm in artistic terms. 
He could not, of course, escape from some of the disadvan¬ 
tages attendant upon such a position; the tendency to 
be misled as the public is misled, and to perpetrate things 
crude and vulgar would occur when, for instance, a poem 
of commonplace or weak-minded sentiment came in his 
way. Every one will remember instances among his 
songs where his gifts are used to very inferior ends, and the 
piano-organ and street hawker still loudly proclaim their 
fatal popularity. In writing for the Savoy, however, he 
had no such temptation ; his association with Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert saved him from ever descending to find the 
musical counterpait to clap-trap words. Instead, he had 
to express real humour, or else things graceful and charm¬ 
ing, with sometimes, as in the case of The Yeomen of the 
Guard, simple and genuine pathos. To such situations 
Sullivan was quite equal, by virtue of the popular instinct 
which was his naturally and the artistic musicianship he 
had attained, and the result was that his works gained a 
wider influence than those of any English composer of the 
nineteenth century. 

He is a happy man who discovers the work to which 
he is exactly suited and does it. At the present day, 
when we hear so much of the need for encouraging 
British composers, one is inclined to wonder whether 
the reason that much effort seems to run to waste is 
not really to be found in the fact that a good deal of 
the musical output is misdirected energy. There are 
surely among our older composers some who have been 
working all their lives honestly in the cause of what they 
conceive to be serious art, who might have done more 
direct and living work could they have realised that it is 
not the fact of writing in the noble forms of symphony, 
concerto or extended chamber music which primarily helps 
this cause, but that the steps must be gradual, that the 
small forms of music must reach people first: the song, 
the vocal trio and quartet, the dance tune, and that the 
first need is to supply artistic and genuine music in these 
simple shapes if the art is really to be brought into 
touch with everyday human wants. Among young 
artists the love for large canvases is proverbial, and young 
composers, whose ranks are even stronger than those of 
the elder generation, must needs hasten to write lor huge 
orchestras and choruses; but we want songs we can sing, 
pieces we can play ; something to supplant the miserable 
travesties of music lound in the songs ol musical comedy, or 
the morbid sentiment of the drawing-room ballad. For this 
purpose the off-shoots of a composer who is superior to 
these things are useless. The occasional song or little 
piece for piano which he deigns to publish in the 
interval between his symphony and his oratorio is likely 
to miss the mark altogether. For such work men are 
wanted who can be content to write tune after tune of 
the most elementary kind, who are moved by the most 
simple emotion, and yet who cannot leave their work 
without giving it the utmost artistic finish that its limits 
allow. Of home music there has been practically none 
since the pioduction of the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan 
furnished it thus indirectly, it would be possible to name 
several among English composers now living who have 
shown that they could give this it they thought it worth 
while. That it should be little considered is indeed 
extraordinary, since it is only from audiences trained by 
active and personal effort in practical music that the 
advanced forms of the art can receive healthy appreciation. 

H. C. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A FRENCH CRITIC ON HOMER 
To thi Editor of Thb Academy 

Sir,— I did not mean to attribute to M. Br<al the opinion that the 
striking scenes enumerated on p. 126 do not belong to the original 
redaction. I took his list of five scenes, and wished to say that it is 
remarkable that there should be a school of critics ascribing them to 
late hands. However, I suppose I did not express myself with suffi¬ 
cient clearness, and I admit that Mr. Lang's reading of jny words was 
quite justified. Yet does not the second paragraph of my review 
imply that the ransom-scene at least is due to the original poet in the 
opinion of M. Breal ? The word “ detected " in the passage quoted 
should have been “ enumerated.” Certainly M. Brlal does not regard 
these exquisite passages as late additions to the Iliad. That is a 
theory held by cntics whom he condemns. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


britti/itov becpvierro s 
To the Editor of Tax Academy 

Sir,— -Mr. Johnson does not understand the rule promulgated by 
Munro (not Monroe). It is that a dactyl in the fourth foot of a Greek 
hexameter must not have a caesura after the first short syllable of the 
dactyl. Now in hritriploo there is no caesura at all and therefore 
no violation of the rule, the whole dactyl of fourth foot being contained 
in one word. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


CHAUCER AND YWAINE AND GAWIN 
To the Editor of Tax Academy 

Sir,—A mong the literary models that influenced the art of Chaucer 
a place should probably be assigned to Ywatne and Gawin (Y&G), a 
metrical romance in a northern dialect. This poem is of very con¬ 
siderable merit, greatly surpassing the average of English poetry 
from 1300 to 1350; and nothing could have been more natural than 
for the young Chaucer to study it carefully if he ever saw it. Evidence 
that he actually did so is found partly in parallels like the following: 
Y&G 421-2 : 

And then he bar me sone bi strenkith 

Out of my sadel my spores lenkith ; 

to be compared with The Knight's Tale (A 2645-6): 

And kyng Emetreus, for al his strengthe. 

Is borne out of his sadel a swerdes lengthe ; 

and this, where each member of the parallel precedes the account o 
a duel: Y&G 633-4 : 

To speke of lufe na time was thar 

For aither hated uther ful sar ; 

and Knight's Tale (A 1649): 

There nas no *■ Good day,” ne no saluyng. 

But such parallels—I do not give them all—are far less interesting 
than an alliterative description of a combat (Y&G 3531-59) which 
seems to have suggested to Chaucer the idea of alliteration in his two 
most celebrated fighting scenes (A 2603-2616 and Legend of Good 
Women 635-648). I know of no other place than these three in Middle 
English poetry where alliteration is conspicuously added to the 
regular rime to give vigour to a description of contest, and I cannot 
resist the conclusion that Chaucer imitated the northern poem. That 
the great poet, Chaucer, imitated the minor poet is probable from the 
rude vigour of the latter, who, had he been the imitator, would pro¬ 
bably have been more graceful, less vigorous and also addicted to 
Midland, and even Southern forms. And I observe that Professer 
Schofield refers the Ywaineand Gawin to the first half of the fourteenth 
century as against the Oxford Dictionary which assigns circa 1400 as the 
date of it. If Professor Schofield is correct my hypothesis becomes 
wholly tenable. 

But once we admit that Chaucer intimately knew and was con¬ 
siderably influenced by Yu/aine and Gawin, I find it difficult not to 
suggest an important inference concerning the English version of the 
Komaunt of the Rose. 

The presence in all parts of this poem of southern forms renders it 
likely that it is not the work of a northern poet, but rather of one 
from further south, purposely writing, perhaps, in an eclectic dialect. 
Such southern forms are the following : Periphrastic do and did, vv. 
3162, 4917, 5025, 5156, 7185 : present plural indicative in -th, 1540, 
2790, 5681, 5810, 6548; prefix y- to the past participle, 1419, 1510, 
1610, 5505 ; noun plurals in -en: honden 6665 ; lambren 7013: and 
numerous Kenticisms in all parts of the poem. 

That the northern forms of the Romaunt (RR) were partly 
prompted by intimacy with Ywaine and Gawin (Y&G) is at least sug¬ 
gested by the following parallels; where ringing words or phrases 
are separated by a colon (:): RR 1853-4 thar: mar (MSS. those : 
more) and Y&G 235-6 thare: mare; RR 2215-6 mar: ar, and Y&G 
3945-6 mar : ar ; RR 2263-4 uel sittand \ hand, and Y&G 637-8 hand : 
wele syttand ; RR 5457-8 bare (adj): ware (were) and Y&G 3161-2 war 
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(were): bare (*dj) : RR 4593-4 wille : hvm title, and Y 4 G 2309-10 Aim 
fiff; wyll ; and others. To the same influence may be referred, though 
in a less degree, the assonant and other imperfect rimes of the 
Romaunt. 

The following show that neither northern forms nor imperfect 
rimes are confined to the so-called B-fragment of the Romaunt, but 
occur also in the A- and C-fragments: northern forms : 38 hatte (be 
called); 102 bushes ; 506 ware (were) riming on care ; 716 their (Glasgow 
MS.); 6565 ther (Glasgow MS.); their (Thynne's edition) : Rimes; 
103-4 lefeis : slevis ; 1601-2 perilous : Narcissist ; 6469-70 force : croce. 
The case of those who maintain that the Romaunt is the work of two 
or three different authors is not therefore so strong as it has been 
represented. 

Freely admitting that evidences like the above are inconclusive, I 
nevertheless hold that, added to the arguments of Professor 
Lounsbury, they make it probable that the English Romaunt of the 
Rose was the work of a single author and that that author was 
Chaucer. The points that differentiate it from Chaucer's later work 
would then be due'to the fact that Chaucer made the translation very 
early—in 1360 or even earlier ; and those which differentiate the 
different portions of the translation—and this, we have seen, they do 
not do in any absolute way—to the restless experiments of a youth 
hampered by a dearth of English models, and by the necessity of 
choosing, and to some extent even constructing, his very dialect. Two 
centuries later Spenser faced the same difficulties, and solved them in 
a far more artificial way. 

Henry Barrett Hinckley. 

Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Detember 5. 


CUI BONO? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Let me call attention to another journalistic blunder, of a 
peculiarly flagrant type, which I venture to think the Academy and 
its contributors ought to shun. In slap-dash journalism it is only 
too common ; but I was not a little surprised to find it in last week's 
Nuga, by so practised a writer as Spectator ab extra. •• Cui Bono?” 
does not mean •• What is the good of it ? " but •• Who gains by it ? ”— 
literally, •• To whom is it for a good ? ” The phrase is used by Cicero 
in two or three places as a sort of police inquiry: Who benefits by 
this act ? Tell us that, and we shall find out who did it.” 

C. 


TRAILING CLOUDS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I regret to observe that your Reviewer is not quite sure of 
my meaning when questioning his remarks on "Infant Joy.” I 
wished to emphasise what I believed to be obvious : that two days 
after her child's birth a mother would not be capable of the actions 
attributed to her; and also that such treatment would mean injury to 
the child. As for a child smiling not at all after birth except from 
wind I confess that my knowledge ot the psychology of childhood 
does not permit me to refute the statement; and I doubt whether 
scientific psychologists would venture an opinion in either direction. 
But I have heard humbler folk, nurses and mothers, contemplating 
an infant of somewhat older growth, declare with certainty which 
smiles were the expression of pleasure and which but facial contor¬ 
tions, the resnlt of physical suffering. 

Well, I think that a child might conceivably smile—and not from 
wind—two days after birth ; that the mother might interpret the 
smiles to express her own happiness; and that Blake, catching the 
idea, composed bis poem in the form of a dialogue. But, alas I for 
the clearness of poetry, your Reviewer holds a very different view. 
Of course, the two days may not be an essential part of the poetry : 
or a day may be taken to mean a year—or an aeon. The poem may 
be an allegory signifying the creation of the world and the joy of the 
Creator. It matters little so long as the poem induces a sensation of 
pleasure to the reader. But these differences of interpretation are a 
sad comment on the view that poetry is the clearest of all forms of 
speech—clearest, I take it, to the reader or hearer, since clearness to 
the artist means very little without the materialised conception. 

Your Reviewer would like to know what I mean by scientific defini¬ 
tions. To define is to state the necessary connotation of a term : a 
definition is a statement of those attributes without which a thing is 
not referred the particular class to which nothing is admitted unless 
it possesses them—I abstain from technical language. Examples of 
this.are Mill's definition of money as general purchasing power; the 
definition of a curve as a line, no part of which is straight. There can 
hardly be a misconception as to the meaning of these statements: and 
could all terms be exactly defined we could speak without ambiguity. 
But this being impossible, our nearest approach to uni vocal expres¬ 
sion is scientific definition: it Is hardly possible to string a few 
sentences together using only words whose meanings are or can be 
exactly defined. 

To describe poetry as the clearest of all forms of speech may be, in 
some ambiguous use of the superlative of clear, a sufficiently near 
approach to truth —1 know not—but it is certainly misleading. For 
poetry, if described at all—even if we do not attempt definition- 
should be brought into some relation with aesthetics, and clearness, 
in so far as it is clear, is no part of beauty. Nor can clearness, in the 
usual acceptance of the word, be attributed to poetry as a proprium; 


for in discussing " Infant Joy ” it is not, and hardly can be, denied 
that the lyric is poetry, and yet no attribute of clearness can be shown 
to follow from those attributes which constitute it poetry—rather 
the reverse has, indeed, been demonstrated. Clearness is, in fact, an 
accident where it is at all an attribute of poetry. 

I seem to have discussed de omnibus rebus, but I must needs say 
say something de quibusdam aliis. I have not any views as to the sex 
of the child in “ Infant Joy " : my use of the word man was a harm¬ 
lessly intended employment of synecdoche, founded upon an imper¬ 
fect recollection of the Scriptures. 

H. G. Richardson. 

December 13. 
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numerous illustrations by Ford Madox Brown, A. Boyd Houghton, 
Arthur Hughes, Charles Keene, M. J. Lawless, Lord Leighton, Sir J. E. 
Millais, G. du Maurier, J. W. North, G. J. Pinwell, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, W. Small. Frederich Sandys, J. McNeill Whistler, Frederick 
Walker, and others. 10 x Pp. 204. Constable, 12s. 6d. net. 

\ tA re-impression of the original edition of 1897. A few small errors have 
been corrected.] 

The Dramatic Writings of Richard Edwards, Thomas Norton , and 
Thomas Sachville. Comprising Palamon and Pitkias and Gordobuc, or 
Eerrex and Porrex, and Note-Book and Word-List, Edited by 
John S. Farmer. 7x4^. Pp- 1 9r. Six Anonymous Plays (Second 
Series). Comprising Jacob and Esau— Youth—Albion, Knight—Miso- 
gonus—Godly Queen Hester—Tom Tyler and his Wife— Note-Book 
and Word-List. Edited by John S. Farmer. 7X4J. Pp.478. Privately 
printed for Subscribers by the Early English Drama Society, n.p. 

fin the •' Early English Dramatists” series.] 

The Asneid of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by James Rhoades. 
New Edition, Pp-359- Longmans.3s.6d.net. 

Cobbett's English Grammar. With an 'introduction by H. L. Stephen- 
7*4i- Pp- xvii, 232. Cobbett's Advice to Young Men (From the 
edition of 1829). 7X4J. Pp. 303. Froude, 2s. 6d. net each. 

SCIENCE.' 

The Science Year Book, with Astronomical, Physical and Chemical Tables, 
Summary of Progress in Science, Directory, Biographies, and Diary for 
1907. Edited by Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell. Third year of issue. 
9jx6J. Pp. 407. King, Sell, ss. net. 

The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Twenty-third annual issue. 8JX5J. Pp. 330. 

[A record of the wotk done in science, literature and art during the 
session 1905-1906 by numerous societies and Government institutions ] 

THEOLOGY. 

Seaver, Richard W. To Christ through Criticism. 8x5$. Pp. 211. 
Edinburgh : Clark, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Contains the substance of the Donellan Lectures delivered before the 
Universityof Dublin, 1905-1906 ] 

Wordsworth, Chr. The Precedence of English Bishops .- and the Provincial 
Chapter, 8JX5J. Pp. 95. Cambridge : University Press, 2s. 6d, net. 

Literary Illustrations of the Bible: The Epistle of James. 5JX4I. Pp. 139- 
Hodder & Stoughton, is. 6d. net. 

The Literature of the NewTestament— The Fourth Gospel ; its Purpose and 
Theology. By Ernest F. Scott. 9x5$. Pp. 379. Edinburgh. Clarke, 
6s. net. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

A very charming little volume of translations of some of our English 
poems into Italian has been brought out by the Instituto di Arti Grafiche 
in Venice (Versions da Thomas Gray, John Keats, Lord Byron, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Robert Browning. Di Taddeo Wiel). Signor Taddeo Wiel 
gives proof of his skill by turning into Italian verse Gray's Elegy " ; 
Byron’s "Lines on Thyrza " ; Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale"; 
Shelley's "Sensitive Plant ” and “The Cloud"; and Browning’s 
•• A Toccata of Galoppi’s." The translations are prefaced by an 
Introduction on the art of translation In Italian ; and that Signor Wiel 
is a master of his beautiful mother-tongue is amply demonstrated by 
the scholarly Italian in which this introduction is written. The 
translations themselves are, with one exception, in the same metre as 
the originals. To reproduce such poems faithfully, with a strict 
adherence to the English form, metre, rhyme and sense, is no small 
achievement, and Signor Wiel may be congratulated on having per¬ 
formed his task admirably. We welcome the translation of some 
of our finest English lyrics into Italian, and appreciate the interest 
taken in our literatnre by one who evidently knows and loves onr 
language. The volume is a beautiful example of the binder’s and 
printer’s arts, and is, we understand, the first of its kind published by 
a newly formed Institute which bids fair to carry on the traditions 
of Venetian printing in the city where Addo once lived and laboured. 
It may be obtained in London of Mr. James Bain, 14 Charles Street, 
Haymarket. 

1 Mr. John Masefield, in A Sailor’s Garland (Metheun and Co.), has 
provided an effective anthology of sea poetry, which, as was to be 
expected from the author of “A Mainsail Haul," is not without 
merit. On the other hand, as the same author's ” Sea Life in Nelson's 
Time” would lead us to apprehend, the exercise of a little more judg¬ 
ment might have made it so much better. Mr. Masefield, we believe, 
is a poet who has been to sea, but, possibly by reason of his poetic 
temperament, he can only observe sea life from the point of view of 
one whose stomach squirms at blue water. We are led to assume 
that the sullen outlook he takes, and the gloomy colouring which 
ervades his prefatory remarks, is to be traced to this cause, since 
e tells us himself, that, ’’ Nearly all the English poets, from Chancer 
to Keats, have a dislike for, or a dread of, the sea, and a hatred of 
sea life and no high opinion of sailors.” It may have been so, 
although we would have preferred to have it on better authority, but 
the more popular notion is expressed in the words of the song, 
•• They all love Jack." With regard to his assertion it may also be 
asked whether there is any other calling or profession the members 
of which have received wider recognition from the British poets, 
or have inspired more sympathetic poetry than our seamen. 
Surely too, it was a little injudicious of Mr. Masefield, seeing he has 
auch a poor opinion of seamen, to select for the title of his collection 


" A Sailor's Garland.” We may doubt whether this be quite the kind 
of garland that such a sailor poet as Captain Edward Thompson 
would have woven, or for the matter of that. Captain Marryateither, 
if we may judge from some of his poetry; but obviously this Garland 
is neither for sailors nor their sweethearts. Of the collection itself, 
it may be said that it is fairly representative, both as regards poets 
and poetry. There are indeed some notable omissions, as for 
example the metrical description of a sea battle by Peter Langtoft, 
probably the earliest in our history. Hardyng too gives a spirited 
account of a fight, while John Rastell draws for us the picture of a 
Tudor seaman. Among the ballads, we miss •• Black Eyed Susan,” 
and '* Sweet Poll of Plymouth,” two of the most popular in the 
eighteenth century. There is nothing quite so quaint in its way 
as the old song on thei fight'between the Nottingham and the Mars 
in November 1746. Of truly representative poetry, we may mention 
Campbell’s "Battle of the Baltic," a contemporary poem on the loss 
of the Birkenhead, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s pathetic verse in¬ 
spired by the wreck of the Eurydice. Manifestly also, in “ A Sailor's 
Garland” we should expect to find something of Gilbert’s, and could 
well have spared a portion of the reprinted article on " Chanties,” in 
which there are two questionable assertions, one that the ■* Chanty ” 
is an invention of the Merchant Service, the other that the silent 
routine in the navy •’ must be very horrible to witness.” Among 
minor blemishes indicative of carelessness or haste we note several 
names wrongly spelt, as Edmund for Edward, Thompson's Chris¬ 
tian name; characters attributed to the wrong author, as Captain 
Mizen, an invention of Charles Shadwell in the “ Fair Quaker of 
Deal”; and poems which appear with the descriptions, "anony¬ 
mous,” when their authors are well known, as "Admiral Hosier’s 
Ghost,” the work of Richard Glover. 

Mr. Donald Maxwell’s A Cruise Across Europe (Lane, 10s. 6d. net) 
is a light, humorous chronicle of a freshwater voyage in a small boat, 
from Holland to the Black Sea, by way of Ludwig's Canal, a waterway 
begun by Charlemagne which unites the basins of the Rhine and 
Danube, but is seldom used and little known, despite the fact that, as 
Mr. Maxwell says, it enables barges and craft to " climb to a height 
of over fifteen hundred feet from the sea by means of tortuous windings 
and bold leaps over wild and yawning chasms.” The anthor writes 
entertainingly of the people he met, the country be passed through, 
and the incidents of his voyage; and Mr. Collington Taylor's illustra¬ 
tions are delightful. 

Big towns are more graced by gossip than big counties. There are 
many books to prove this statement, and Mr. Vincent brings yet 
another (Highways and Byways in Berkshire. With illustrations by F. L. 
Griggs. Macmillan, 6 s.) to add to the weight of argument. But in 
spite of this fact he has managed to make his book readable enough. 
He has inserted in it a large amount of solid fact, and, if he has 
slurred over some districts with which, apparently, he is not very 
familiar, he has on the whole written proportionately. This must 
have been difficult, for the interests of Berkshire are many. The 
river and the downs, the forest country and King Alfred’s country, 
Windsor and all the other places of antiquarian and historical interest 
called for mention, and have received it. Despite the fact that 
Mr. Vincent lives near Abingdon, we suspect that at heart be prefers 
the town life. An enterprise like that of Lord Wantage moves him to 
a state of ecstatic admiration, but flowers and birds do not appear to 
interest him much, and it has been left to Mr. Griggs, in his excellent 
pictures, to supply the note of sympathy which his fellowjworker 
lacks. The chapter tacked on at the end of the book, about the Civil 
Wars and Berkshire’s share in them, is not always intelligible and 
not well conceived, for although the author has at times a happy and 
ready pen he cannot write military history. His style is weighed 
down with mannerisms; and there is in the book too much about 
Mr. Vincent, with the result that Berkshire often comes off second 
best. 

Moons and Winds of Araby. By Roma White. (Brown Langham, 
5s.) A visit to Egypt, not as a tourist, but as an inmate of the 
prettiest home within a hundred miles of Cairo, is turned to amusing 
account by the author of " Moons and Winds of Araby.” She sets 
down anything that interests her, and many curious things, grave and 
gay come under her lively sympathetic observation. She gives ns 
airy gossip, sketches of chance acquaintance, descriptions of life in 
an Anglo-Egyptian household, odds and ends of information about 
native ways and customs, with the glamour of the East over all. We, 
learn how to make a garden in the desert ’’ out of Nile mud, battle-axes, 
Arabs and camels ; " we are called upon to sympathise with the 
golfers when the " red flags disappeared from the golf-course and 
reappeared as the principal decoration of a village wedding ”; and 
again, when the "she-camel scattered the teeing ground literally to 
the winds of heaven.” Over the sand torment of the demoralising 
Khamseen she is eloquent through many pages: " a sponge is an in¬ 
strument of torture, and when you brush your teeth you might as 
well be cleaning knives.” So the book runs merrily on in a succes¬ 
sion of bright pictures, experiences and anecdotes : it might perhaps 
have ended more neatly and crisply if Iadne's reminiscences of India 
in plague time had been entirely omitted. 

Jack the Giant-Killer and Puss in Boots. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
(Newnes, 5s. each.) We commented a short time since on the fact 
that of some hundred gift-books designed for children sent us for 
review this season, not one showed any considerable originality. 
Writers of fairy-books are content, for the most part, to follow in the 
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beaten track, and it is not, therefore, surprising that children prefer 
the old favourites. The books before us are the most ambitious— 
and, we may add, the most successful—attempt to illustrate well- 
known tales in colour that has come under our notice. We welcome 
them not only because the illustrations, in themselves, are clever, but 
because the publishers have recognised that black-and-white makes no 
appeal to the child mind, and that, although elaboration distracts, 
crudity is equally fatal. A child's sense of humour is broad, but it 
asks something more than splashes of red and black. A few of 
Mr. Brock's pictures suffer from excess of detail, but for the most part 
they are clear and strong—too much so a fastidious critic might 
object. He has humour and a sense of the grotesque—perhaps the most 
strongly developed of a child’s faculties—and in each of the incidents 
he has illustrated, the central character or characters, and the 
incident itself, stand out conspicuously, as they should, and the 
setting is never given undue prominence. Take, for example, the 
scene in which Jack the Giant Killer finds the three ladies in the 
Castle suspended by means of their hair ; the figures themselves are 
clear; attention is never distracted by the mouse or the frog on the 
floor. In the two volumes—both printed in clear type on one side of 
the paper—there is only one illustration which lays itself open to the 
charge of crudity. “ Jack the Giant-Killer ” is obviously intended for 
older children than its companion ; for here Mr. Brock's strength is 
his weakness. His figures are a little too robust—too demonic. 
Among many good things it is difficult to choose ; but we think 
Mr. Brock is most conspicuously successful in the picture which 
shows the two fat rabbits creeping into the bag, while Puss in Boots 
hides behind a tree, waiting to pull the string. 
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Among the Christmas Gilt-books sent us are several intended for 
girls. We have met most of the stories before, and we look in vain for an 
original character or an original book. Raymond Jackberns m : ght 
easily improve on The Record Term (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), which is, as 
its title indicates, a girls’-school story. It is not distinguished by 
good writing, although, as there is a good deal of “ hugging ” in it, it 
will be read with avidity by many a schoolgirl.— The Bolted Door 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.) is a series of pleasantly-written short stories by 
Mrs. Molesworth, a writer on whom we may always rely with confi¬ 
dence to turn out something simple and good.—No list of Christmas 
books would be complete without something less than a dozen from 
Mrs. L. T. Meade. Turquoise and Ruby (Chambers, 5s.) will sustain 
Mrs. Meade’s reputation, but we do not advise any one to buy it and 
present it to daughters or nieces.—The same remark applies to The 
Colonel and the Boy (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), which is full of un¬ 
pleasant suggestion.— Barbara Pelham (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.), by Mary 
E. Shipley, is the story of a child’s unselfish life—a qiuet, interesting 
tale, quietly told. —Not often have writers of girls’ books as fine a 
story to tell as has Miss Eliza F. Pollard in A Girl of the 
Eighteenth Century (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) The scene is laid in the stirring 
times of the American War and the French Revolution ; and the 
writing is attractive and the tone healthy. The book is made interest¬ 
ing by the introduction of famous men and women—John Wesley, 
Madame le Brun, and others. It is the best girls' book on our table. 
—A Heroine of France (2s. 6d.), by Evelyn Everett-Green, is another of 
Messrs. Nelson’s new books. The heroine, of course, is Joan of Arc, 
and Miss Everett-Green handles her subject well and with restraint, 
but she has r.ot been able to make it live.—Miss Everett-Green is 
more successful in her A Motherless Maid (Melrose, 3s. 6d ), a mild 
little love-story which will interest many girl-readers. From the same 
publisher we have A Girl of Dreams (3s. Gd.), by Lily Watson. The 
girl in question has literary dreams and any fellow sufferer will hasten 
to find out what happened to Rosemary.—The heroine of Lady 
Gilbert’s tale, Our Sister Maisie (Blackie, 6s.), gives up brilliant 
prospects to devote herself to her step-brothers and sisters, left without 
provision or a protector, and carries them off to her Irish island, from 
which she draws a small sum in rents. Lady Gilbert has written a 
capital book which will, we think, find readers outside the ranks of 
the girls.— Girl Comrades, by Ethel F. Heddle (Blackie, 6s.), is also 
a tale of a struggle to find means to keep the wolf from the door. 
Eilidh and Morag Chandos (why not Mary and Anne Brown ?) lose 
their inheritance through the disappearance of a will, and go to 
London to seek their fortunes. No girl with a taste for reading would 
thank us for outlining the ” plot ” ; but to our old-fashioned ideas we 
think it not altogether in good taste to call two old ladies “ Acid 
Drops.”—To The Story-Book Girls (6s.), by Christina Gowans Whyte, 
went the Bookman one hundred pound prize for the best girl’s book. 
The author seems to havesel herself the task of turning out a “ smart ” 
school-girlish novel; and the smartness invariably takes some such 
form as the following: 

" Mabel was sitting with Cuthbert when the Story Books called. 

They really did call. 

And nothing could have been more unpropitious. . . . 

Adelaide Maud was with Mrs. Dudgeon. 

Adelaide Maude was in blue. 

Adelaide Maude seemed stiff and bored." 

We are really a little sorry for Adelaide Maude who seemed stiff and 
bored.—A new book from the pen of Ethel Turner is always sure of a 
welcome, and In the Mist of the Mountains (Ward, Lock, 35. 6d.) will 
receive the meed of praise it deserves. 
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HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS? 

A. & F. DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of name 
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A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London. 

(Opposite the Gaiety Theatre.) 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 New Oxford Street, London. 

Producers and Publishers of Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art by the Autotype Process of 
Permanent Photography. 

Artistic Christmas 


and 

Dcu) Year’s 6ifts. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic 
character renders them especially suitable for decorative purposes in 
homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings them within the 
reach of most lovers of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 

Now ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo¬ 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of uferenct the publications are arranged alphabetically under 
Artists' Names. 

Post free. ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.G. 

Open (Free) Daily from 10 to 6 . 
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Appointment Vacant 


W ANTED a HEADMASTER for the Boys’ 
department of the Jews’. Free School, salary 
commencing at £$oo per annum, (and rising by 
annual increments of £20 to £700 per annum. 

Applicants must be of the Jewishlpersuasion and 
have a University degree. Highest educational 
qualifications and teaching experience in elemen¬ 
tary or secondary schools essential. The school 
accommodation is 2200, and it is proposed by the 
London County Council to reorganise it shortly so 
as to consist of a higher elementary and three 
lower sections, each under a vice-master. The 
successful candidate must commence his duties 
after the Easter holidays. 

Applications must be addressed toMr. II. Marks, 
Secretary of the Jews’ Free School, Bell Lane, 
London, E., by January 31, 1907, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 

The application must be made on form 40 to be 
obtained from the Education Offices, L.C.C., 
Victoria Embankment, W. C., or from the present 
Headmaster at the School. 


Booka fop Sale. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 

GLAISHER’S Supplementary Catalogue for 
DECEMBER Now Ready. 

LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST 
PRICES. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER. 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265 High Holborn, London. W.C. 

Also a New, Greatly Extended and much Improved 
Catalogue of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA¬ 
TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY RE¬ 
PRINTS. the BEST FICTION, etc. etc. 

All Lists Free on Application. 


F IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.— Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 

F ITZGERALD (EDWARD), 1809-1883, 
the Famous Letter-Writer and Translator 
of Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam— Life of, by Thos. 
Wright. 63 full page plates in colour. 2 vols., 
8vo, Art Linen, new pub., 24s. net for 10s. 6d.— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 

T'HAUCER. —A Commentary on the Prolog 
and Six Tales. Rich in new matter. Sub¬ 
scription price, 82.00. Circular on application.— 
Address, H. B. Hinckley, 54 Prospect Street, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

pSSEX HOUSE PRESS BOOKS.—Shakes- 
„ peare's Poems, hand printed, bound full 
vellum, published at 42s. net, for 17s. 6d. net. 
air Christopher Wren’s Life and Works, hand 
pnnted, 20 engravings, folio, published at 73s. 6d. 
net * * or 22s. 6d. net.— Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Booka Wanted 


C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Holmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book¬ 
sellers’ Row). 


W ANTED by W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, 
Canterbury : ■■ Willis's Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral”; '■ Kentish Garland, vol. 2 ; Kentish News¬ 
papers before 1768. 


Typewriting 


T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
lod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 

A UTHORS’ MSS., gd. per 1000 words, Ser¬ 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 
at home (Remington). Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
100copies.— M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 

'■pYPEWRITINQ promptly and accurately 
JL done. lod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


T ypewriting.—authors' mss. of ail 

kinds carefully TYPED. 9d. per 1000 after 
3000. Knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
A. U. Bowman, 74 Limes Avenue, New Southgate, 
N. 


Hotel 


A berystwyth.—the queen’s 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.— W. H. Palmer, 
Proprietor. 


Apt 


E arly British masters. — shep¬ 
herd’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land¬ 
scapes and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 
British School is now open. —Shepherd's Gal¬ 
lery, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square. 

F amily portraits, pictures, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Goffry, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 


S IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit^iupils .—11 Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All possible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them' 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 

THOMAS B. MOSHER, 

PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 

Education 

KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 


C OURSES are arranged for the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations for the B.A. and 
B.Sc. Degrees of the University of London. 
Students taking the full course pay composition 
fees and rank as Internal Students of the 
University. There are also classes in Architectural 
and Engineering Subjects. 

Evening Classes are also held for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Architectureand Build¬ 
ing Construction, Drawing, Mathematics, Physics, 
and all Science Subjects. 

For full information and Prospectus apply to the 
Dean (Mr. R. W. K. Edwards), or the Secretary, 
King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 

KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


T HE Course which is intended to meet the 
requirements ot the Teachers' Registration 
Council is both practical (including properly 
directed work in a Secondary School) and theoreti¬ 
cal (preparing for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Certificate of the Teachers’ Training Syn¬ 
dicate). 

The Course occupies a year, beginning in Octo¬ 
ber or January. 

For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
King’s College, Strand. 
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IDEAL GIFT BOOKS 


. The Fairy Library 

Handsomely bound in cloth, with 
Picture Covers. 

5/- net each. Post free 5/5 

Jack the Giant Killer 
Puss in "Boots 

Each volume contains Eight Full 
Page Illustrations in Colour by 
H. M. BROCK, each picture 
being beautifully mounted. 

The Daily Graphic says : 

“ Really fine children’s books, in which Mr. Brock 
gives some delightful specimens of his colour-work.” 


ANEW NOVEL BY 
MORICE GERARD 


A story of great power and 
originality, the scene of which 
is [laid on the West Coast of 
Cornwall. 

The Secret of the Moor 

Cloth, 3/6 net; Post Free, 3/10 

In this novel, Mr. Morice Gerard 
is in turns mysterious, stirring, 
pathetic, and tender, while the 
mystic air of the Cornish moors 
pervades the whole story. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 

SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


NOW READY. 1907 EDITION. 


ALL NEW HONOURS AND PARLIA 
MENTARY CHANGES INCLUDED. 
OLDEST PEERAGE VOLUME EXTANT. 
PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 

A very mine of information (including 
Addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, 
and the Members of the Collateral Branches 
of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy 
Councillors, Knights and Companions of the 


Wwfowi !wj5is •• 

: v .| 


various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of Address, &c. &c. 


I 


7 _ 

1JI 

f 



PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 
BARONETAGE (with Index), 

KNIGHTAGE an d 
COMPANIONAGE 

Illustrated. Jleeurate and Up-to-3)ate. 

Jilso an Jippendix of Hoyal Warrant Jiolderg. 

2400 pages, cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net; or in two 
Vols., 16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 
Edition), half-weight and thickness of Royal Editions, 50s. net. 

LONDON : DEAN & SON, LTD., 160 Fleet Street, E.C. 


The book-yoar ends this week-on Monday anyhow. 
On Wednesday, at tho psychological moment Tor the 
Christmas trade, there appoared the January BOOK 
MONTHLY, bringing the record of tho book-year down 
to its close. 

Besides lists, it has bright articles and beautiful 
illustrations dealing with Christmas books, with 
publishers' marks, with the triumph of tho woman 
novelist in 1906, and with other literary subjocts. 
Now is tho timo to become a subscriber to the BOOK 
MONTHLY, which only costs sixpence. Write for a 
specimen copy to the publishers, SIMPKIN, MAR8HALL 
& Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


PAUL’S INKS 

ARE UNIQUE! 

Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, elc. 

IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING. NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL’S (6d., is., 2s., and 3s.), or 
send 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and full particulars. 

PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 

Apropos Mr. Hinckley’s letter in our last issue, Pro" 
fessor Skeat writes to us as follows: “ I am extremely 
doubtful as to the alleged early date for Ywaine and 
Gawin, but do not now propose to dispute it. But I 
altogether repudiate the alleged influence of this poem 
on the Romaunt of the Rose; and I much doubt whether 
there are many scholars at the present date who still 
hold to Chaucer’s authorship of the whole of that poem. 
The arguments which I adduced in my ‘Chaucer Canon’ 
to show that fragment B, and that fragment only, is 
written in the Northern dialect, have never been 
answered. 


“ Neither do I admit that there are traces of Northern 
dialect in fragment A; and I am surprised at the flimsy 
arguments adduced to show it. We are asked to admit 
such arguments as these : (1) Hatte, ‘be called,’ in 1 . 38, 
is Northern. It does not occur in rhyme; it exists in 
Thynne’s late print (1532) only; and it is wrong. For 
the Northern form of the infinitive would not be dis¬ 
syllabic, as the metre requires. (2) Buskes, in 1 . 102, is 
Northern. I do not know why; in Chaucer’s Knight’s 
Tale, A 1579, buskes or boskes is the reading of five manu¬ 
scripts out of six, in the Six-text edition. (3) In I.506, 
ware rhymes with care. But the passage is corrupt; see 
my explanation in ‘ The Chaucer Canon,’ p. 150. Are we 
never to hear the last of this ? (4) In 1 . 716, their occurs 

in the Glasgow manuscript! How very remarkable! 
Well, her occurs in the other copy. (5) In 1 . 103, we 
have the rhyme of leefis with slevis ; and leef is Northern. 
Not so very Northern either; for it rhymes with theef 
twice in the Canterbury Tales; A 3792; C 760. And 
Gower spells it lief, aud rhymes it with grief ; Conf. 
Amantis, ii. 209. (6) In 1 . 1601, perilous rhymes with 
Narcisus. But what is Northern here ? Chaucer rhymes 
hous with Caucasus, C.T., D 1140. 


he has seldom quitted his father’s farm in Provence 
since the day when he was asked what he meant 
to be and replied “ a poet.” Few things are more 
remarkable than the persistency with which he has 
adhered to the scheme of existence that he then mapped 
out for himself. He stands, a lonely and an admirable 
figure, deploring the rural exodus, and proving by his 
work that religion and beauty are inseparably connected 
with a country life. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us a well-printed 
little volume on “The Epistle of St. James”—one of a 
series, entitled “Literary Illustrations of the Bible,” in¬ 
tended to show passages of verse and prose in general 
literature which develop the idea of a Biblical verse or 
embody the text itself. Though he does not seem to 
possess a very exhaustive knowledge of literature, the 
editor, Dr. Moffat, has gleaned his parallels from a wide 
field—from Shakespeare down to Mrs. Meynell and Miss 
Alice Gardner—and many of them are interesting and 
more or less apposite, as the quotation from “ Marius the 
Epicurean ” : 

A white bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird 
which he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place—his 
own soul was like that, 

which is chosen to illustrate the words : “ And to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” After “ Ye have 
despised the poor” we have Burns’s lines: 

Now if ye ’re ane o’ warl's folk 
Wha rate the wearer by the cloak 
An' sklent on poverty their joke, 

Wi’ bitter sneer, 

Wi’ ye no friendship will I troke. 

Nor cheap nor dear. 


In a large number of cases, however, we fail to see the 
connection between the text and the “ literary illus¬ 
tration.” The words “ Therewith we curse men,” 
detached from their context, are meaningless, though 
they are followed by a curious quotation from Andrew 
Fairservice in “ Rob Roy ” : 

I have heard wives flyte in England and Scotland—it's nae marvel 
to hear them ilyte ony gate—but sic ill-scrapit tongues as they Hieland 
carlines’—and sic grewsome wishes, that men should be slaughtered 
like sheep—and that they may lapper their hands to the elbows in 
their heart's blude—sic awsome language as that I never heard oot o’ 
a human thrapple ;—and unless the deil wad rise among them to 
gie them a lesson, I thinkna that this talent at cursing could be 
amended. 

But Swinburne in Locrine — 

We who remember not a day wherein 
We have not loved each other,—who can see 
No time, since time first bade our days begin, 

Within the sweep of memory’s wings when we 
Have known not what each other’s love must be,— 

We are well content to know it, and rest on this, 

And call not words to witness what it is, 

To love aloud is oft to love amiss—■ 


“ The writer freely admits ‘ that evidences like the above 
are inconclusive.’ Well, they certainly are extremely so. 
I do not care to consider the Northern rhymes like thar 
and mar, because they were not the exclusive property of 
the author of Ywain. You can find them anywhere in 
Northern texts. Thus, to take Barbour’s Bruce, we can 
find in it mar rhyming with ar, iv. 568 ; war, bar, x. 241; 
thaim till, will, ii. 274; sittand , fand and fund, hand, 
x. 762 ; and the like.” 

Will Mistral succeed Brunetiere as an Academician ? 
There would be a certain appropriateness in his doing so, 
for both men have been ardent patriots and both have 
believed in the force of tradition. But there is a difficulty 
in the way. Mistral is seventy-six and at that age men 
do not wish to change their lives. To Paris he would 
have to go once at least, if he were elected a member 
of the Academy, and he has never loved Paris. Indeed 


does not seem to “ develop aptly and freshly ” the injunc¬ 
tion “ Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath.” And the connection between “Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation ” and Goldsmith’s : 

Aromatic plants bestow 

No spicy fragrance while they grow ; 

But crushed or trodden to the ground 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around 

is purely imaginary. The book is more remarkable for 
what it omits than for what it contains. 


In the Periodical, the quarterly publication of the 
Oxford University Press, it is mentioned that Dr. B. P. 
Grenfell—who, with his colleague Dr. Hunt, is now making 
final explorations at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt—remarked in 
the course of a recent lecture at Oxford that the literary 
find of last winter exceeded in value that which had fallen 
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to any previous excavators. New odes of Pindar, parts of 
the lost tragedy of Euripides on Hypsipyle, a commentary 
on the second book of Thucydides, and portions of the 
manuscripts of the “Phaedrus" of Plato, of the “Pane¬ 
gyrics” of Isocrates, and the speech of Demosthenes 
against Bocotes had been discovered. The Pindar manu¬ 
script, of about 100 a.d., was written on the back of a 
census, and altogether the find constituted an addition 
of great importance to Greek literature. 


An interesting ceremony is to take place at Hawarden 
on January 3, when St. Deiniol’s Library will be formally 
opened. The new wing, recently completed, has accommo¬ 
dation for seventeen visitors, as well as for a warden and 
his assistant. Here the bookishly inclined, who before 
Caxton’s day must forsake the world for a monastery if 
he would indulge his taste, may now retire for a season 
without taking any vows. And here, at a very moderate 
cost, he may enjoy the advantages of a fine library 
situated in a beautiful part of the country, “ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.” About £60,000 has been 
devoted to this admirable scheme. £40,000 was provided 
by Mr. Gladstone himself, £10,000 by his sons and daugh¬ 
ters, and £10,000 by the nation. It is a noble memorial 
to one who found his chief recreation in the study of 
literature. The Library numbers thirty-seven thousand 
volumes. It is strongest on the theological side, but the 
humanities are well represented, Mr. Gladstone himself 
having taken Humanity and Divinity as his guides 
in his choice of books. In this bustling age there is 
something restful in the mere thought of such a halting- 
place, and it is almost superfluous to wish St. Deiniol’s 
Library success. 


Purley beeches have a name that should be familiar to 
those who are versed in English literature ; for at Purley, 
in a house that may still be seen, there once lived a Mr. 
Tooke, who offered his hospitality freely to a Mr. Horne, 
afterwards known as John Horne Tooke. Here that 
litigious person loved as often as possible “ to shake to 
all the liberal air, the dust and din and stream of town,” 
passing the greater part of the day on horseback and 
delighting the guests at dinner with the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul, while piquet took the place of the 
much denounced modern game of bridge. It was during 
this period of his life that he became the literary 
agent of Pitt. In 1786 he produced the “Diversions of 
Purley,” the first important work published on the philo¬ 
logy of the English language. The beeches are threatened 
by the tide of “ progress,” and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that they will escape destruction. 


The Conference of Head Masters, which met at Malvern 
College, on December 20 and 21, supported by 32 votes to 
11 the resolution proposed by Mr. Fletcher, Master of 
Marlborough: “That this conference is of opinion that 
the system of Latin pronunciation recommended by the 
Classical Association should be adopted by all schools re¬ 
presented on the conference with as little delay as possible.” 
The Head Masters of Charterhouse and Rugby opposed the 
change, the former because it tended to obliterate the tie 
between Latin and English, the latter because the gain 
did not seem to him an equivalent for the difficulties that 
would be encountered. These, however, he probably 
exaggerated. __ 

Dr. Upcott, of Christ’s Hospital, then moved: “ That in 
the interests of the general education of young boys it is 
advisable that the study of Greek should be postponed to 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, and that Greek should not 
be a subject of the scholarship and entrance examination 
in schools represented on the conference.” The Head 
Master of Eton did not approve of this, and it was 
strongly opposed by the Head Masters of Charterhouse, 
Rugby, and Shrewsbury, but eventually carried by a large 


majority. If the resolution is put into practice there will 
be no Greek taught in preparatory schools, and most boys 
when they go on to public schools will join the modern 
side as a matter of course. Compulsory Greek may be a 
counsel of perfection too hard for these degenerate days, 
but it is a great pity that the men who should be 
upholding the claims of Greek are the first to discourage 
learners by such a change as is here proposed. “ Greek, 
sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “is like lace—every man gets as 
much oi it as he can.” But the fashion has changed for 
the one as for the other. 


New-Year’s Day was one of the days that Dr. Johnson 
used to observe regularly with a religious solemnity, com¬ 
posing prayers and meditations suitable to the occasion, 
and making or renewing good resolutions for the future. 
Early rising was the subject of many of these: e.g., “ I 
purpose, and hope to rise early in the morning, at eight, 
and by degrees at six; eight being the latest hour to 
which bed-time can properly be extended; and six the 
earliest that the present system of life requires.” But 
he confesses that, except for about one half-year, he has 
never fulfilled this. Like most scholars, he was deeply 
sensible of the shortness of time. Boswell observed once 
upon the dial-plate of his watch the inscription Nu£ yap 
>PX (T '“, adapted from St. John ix. 4 , ipxcrat vul, on ou3ftr 
e«Wdi ipyaZioBai : but shortly afterwards Johnson laid the 
dial-plate aside, explaining that as it was often looked 
upon by others it might be censured as ostentatious. 


The late Principal Rainy, though he has left no 
enduring literary monument, was a conspicuous intellec¬ 
tual force for over a generation in the northern kingdom. 
He was of Celtic descent on both the paternal and 
maternal sides of his house, and his mother was distantly 
related to the Gladstone family. Dr. Harry Rainy, the 
late Principal’s father, attended Edward Irving in his 
last illness. In his first charge (1851-54) at Huntly, Prin¬ 
cipal Rainy and George MacDonald occasionally met, and 
to the end of his days many men of letters were among 
the great ecclesiastic’s closest friends. W. E. Gladstone 
said of Rainy that his was the acutest intellect he had 
encountered in Scotland; and no truer estimate of the 
late Principal has been left than the following by an 
eminent Edinburgh advocate: “ There was about Dr. 
Rainy a statuesque self-repression against which the 
Celtic fire within heaved in vain.” 


The late Mr. C. M. Falconer, of Dundee, was alike a 
unique and assiduous collector of literary treasures. For 
over a quarter of a century, books, magazine and news¬ 
paper articles and poems by Mr. Andrew Lang were 
searched for and procured by Mr. Falconer for his Lang 
Library. The versatility of Mr. Lang necessitated, it can 
be understood, incessant vigilance and industry on the 
part of the collector, and the extent and completeness of 
the library Mr. Falconer has left testifies to the success 
and skill with which he pursued his hobby. In 1889, and 
again in 1898, Mr. Falconer printed for private circulation 
a list of the works—under the titles “Specimen of a 
Bibliography” and “Catalogue of a 'Lang’ Library”— 
then in his possession; and seven years ago he printed 
sixty copies of “A New Friendship’s Garland”—an 
anthology of verse in praise of Mr. Lang. The book, now 
rare and ofj considerable value, opened with R. L. S.’s 
“ Dear Andrew with the brindled hair,” and Mr. S. R. 
Crockett contributed the epilogue. 


One of the most valuable books in Mr. Falconer’s 
collection is his copy of the “Garland of Rachel”— 
a facsimile, chiefly in his own neat handwriting, of the 
“ Garland ” prepared in 1881 by the Rev. C. H. Daniel, of 
Oxford, with the assistance of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
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Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Robert Bridges, and others, in 
honour of his daughter. Mr. Falconer’s “copy” won 
praise from Mr. Daniel, from Mr. Gosse, Lewis Carroll, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Humphry Ward, and other con¬ 
tributors to the original “Garland,” and the letters of 
appreciation, skilfully mounted on guards, add to the 
volume a value which is further enhanced by the exquisite 
binding in pale blue Levant morocco extra by Zaehnsdorf. 


Mr. George Duncan, concerning whom a question of 
pathetic interest was asked before Parliament rose, was a 
contemporary of Stevenson at Edinburgh University, 
where be graduated in 1870. A student and intense 
admirer of Carlyle, he addressed to him a letter on the 
subject of prayer—a subject on which alone to George 
Duncan the Sage unbosomed himself. On the advice of 
Carlyle to study history and if possible to go to Germany 
for the purpose, Duncan went to Berlin twenty-six years 
ago, and settled down as a private teacher of English. A 
man of commanding presence, of great gifts and 
attractive manners, he was for a time fairly successful, 
and besides teaching and translation work he assisted 
the Berlin correspondent of the Standard. Latterly 
he had an appointment in the Staff College. Through all 
George Duncan’s mental vicissitudes Thomas Carlyle 
remained his hero, and all his views and conduct of life 
were reduced to the standard of the Chelsea Sage. 


The book sale season (for a brief period suspended 
by the Christmas holidays) has been a notable one. 
Finely-illuminated manuscripts and (unfortunately im¬ 
perfect) specimens of the work of our first English printer 
on the one hand and Shakespeare and Shelley on the 
other have provided the surprises. The manuscripts— 
many of them, as usual, Books of Hours—brought high 
prices, some over six hundred pounds: the Caxtons of 
course went well. Messrs. Hodgson had the good fortune 
to discover amongst some books sent them for disposal three 
imperfect Caxtons bound in one volume of contemporary 
binding. The precious tome realised four hundred and 
and seventy pounds. In the library of the late Dr. Richard 
Garnett were three note-books with entries in the hand¬ 
writing of Shelley, and America bought them for three 
thousand pounds. In the sale of Mr. Hodson’s library by 
Messrs. Sotheby, which took place on the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th December and realised £10,852 6s., Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence, 1789, sold for £107; Chaucer, 1475 (another 
Caxton, also imperfect), brought one hundred guineas; 
the Publications of the Kelmscott Press, the famous Press 
conducted by William Morris, twenty-five volumes (in¬ 
cluding the Chaucer) all printed on vellum, totaled £744 and 
the original manuscripts of two dozen of the works of 
William Morris brought £1239 5s. 


Extra-illustrated books brought fair prices, some very 
good—Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, £70—while cut- 
down copies of first editions had their usual fate, wit¬ 
ness Scott's " Waverley,” which sold for only £14 15s. 
At Messrs. Hodgson’s early this month some extremely rare 
books were disposed of—Spenser’s Shephearde’s Calendar, 
second edition, £180; Shakespeare’s Poems, First edition 
1640, with the portrait by Marshall, £220; Hamlet, 1637, 
£107, and Lamb’s Rosamund in the original boards, uncut, 
1798, £93. The principal sale of the season was that of 
the Trentham Hall Library, the property of the Duke of 
Sutherland, at which many good prices were obtained. It 
lasted six days. 


There have been surprises, as we have said, but what the 
ordinary secondhand bookseller most appreciates has not 
been by any means abundant. Copies of rare books 
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and manuscripts which bring high prices benefit the owner, 
the seller and perhaps the buyer, and are of interest to 
what we might call the spectator, but they are not the 
stuff which bring grist to the mill of the secondhand 
bookseller. He likes standard books in good editions, and 
plenty of them. “ Books which no Gentleman’s Library 
should be without ” and the sale of “ excessively rare ” or 
“ unique ” copies have only a passing interest for him. 


The publisher of “ Renderings into Greek and Latin 
Verse from the Westminster Gazette ,” reviewed in our last 
issue, is Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford. 


LITERATURE 

LITERATURE IN 1906 

We leave to our daily contemporaries the task of making 
a complete summary and review of the books published 
during the past year. It is always good to have such a 
list for purposes of reference, but the names of the 
books that show the faintest promise of becoming per¬ 
manent additions to English literature would not cover 
many sheets of paper. Nor is this to be wondered at, since 
great artists are not produced every century, and it 
would be unreasonable to expect a harvest of them each 
year. The majority of the books issued from the press 
possesses no more chance of endurance than does the 
majority of the pictures hung annually at Burlington 
House. Many notable books, however, have been pub¬ 
lished during the course of the year that is now closing. 

There are one or two points to be noticed about the 
method of publication, the first of which is that the 
spring publishing season is tending to disappear. Indeed, 
as regards the publication of books possessing real im¬ 
portance, authors and publishers are beginning to recog¬ 
nise that not much is gained by carefully selecting any 
given part of the year. One of the shrewdest of our 
popular novelists prefers that his annual novel should 
come out in what is generally called “ the silly season,” 
for the simple reason that, the newspapers having plenty 
of space at their disposal and reviewers being hard upfor 
something to write about, there is then a chance of much 
wider advertisement than there is during the busiest part 
of the publishing season. Accordingly the number of 
books that were issued in the early part of 1906 was 
considerably below the average. Yet the year opened 
with a publication of some importance—the Life of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, by his son, Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill. This book added very much to the reputation 
of its author, alike as a politician and as a man of letters. 
It was grave, impartial, unbiassed and philosophic in the 
true sense of the word. The year has been notable for 
biographies, but the Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 
was by far the most important. If we were to place 
books of this kind in order of merit the second would be 
“ From Midshipman to Field-Marshal,” Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
autobiography. Sir Evelyn’s life was one of extraordinary 
activity and in this fine work he narrates its events 
with an amount of tact, modesty, good sense and live¬ 
liness that are most praiseworthy. Third in our list must 
come the Life of Richard Burton by Mr. Thomas Wright. 
No Life of Burton could fail to be interesting, but it was 
generally felt that Mr. Wright had not given a living 
pic lure of the man as he appeared to his contemporaries. 
He had very industriously collected and collated, but it is 
to be regretted that the task of writing Burton’s biography 
did not devolve upon one of his more intimate friends. 
We have frequently drawn attention to the prominent vice 
of modern biography: that of making it not a true essay 
but a mere mass of documents. This system was carried 
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to the most extraordinary length in the Life and Letters 
of Prince Hohenlohe, the publication of which came 
towards the end of the season, as the Life of another 
statesman had opened the year. Here an industrious 
German editor had collected in the two huge volumes 
every tract, letter and other document bearing on the 
liie of the Prince, but had woven them together so un¬ 
skilfully that the greatest determination on the part of 
the reader was not equal to carrying him through it. A 
very pleasant biography on a lesser scale was that which 
Miss Edith Sichei wrote of Alfred Ainger. It is true that 
she had a more than usually charming subject. Ainger 
had inherited a double portion of the spirit of Charles 
Lamb, whom he admired greatly, and his quips and 
cranks, his merry jests and clever sayings, joined to a 
most amiable personality, simplified the task of the 
biographer ; but it must be admitted that Miss Sichel did 
her work excellently. 

While on the subject of biography attention might be 
directed to what we cannot help thinking the vicious habit 
of writing the biographies of prominent people while they 
are still alive. The bad taste of such a proceeding docs 
not need to be pointed out, and that it is also absolutely 
fatal to sound workmanship is self-evident. For example, 
the various Lives that have been written of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain might serve some purpose as political pam¬ 
phlets, but they were certainly not biographies in the 
literary sense of the word. Another kind of biography 
that can well be dispensed with is the formal “ Life and 
Letters ” which is thought to be the due of every man of 
standing when he dies. We had an example of this kind 
but a few months ago. The Duke of Cambridge was a most 
estimable man and occupied a leading position in the his¬ 
tory of his time, but nevertheless it cannot be said that he 
did anything to merit the two biographical works that 
were elected as a kind of tombstone to his memory. If 
we mistake not there were four volumes altogether, two of 
them dealing with his military career and two with his 
private lite. 

In ptetry nothing of first class merit has appeared, 
and yet we have among us many excellent minor poets 
from some of whom great things are expected. Among 
those who have published during the past year volumes of 
verse that deserve a place in the library we might mention 
Mr. Alfred Noyes and Mr. T. Sturge Moore. As usual, 
nowever, the literature of 1906 took the shape of fiction 
more than any thing else, and in this department several 
books of a noteworthy character were published. It is not 
easy to pass a final judgment upon a novel within twelve 
months after publication, because an imaginative master¬ 
piece must be read several times before its true merits can 
be appraised. In our opinion the finest novel of the year 
was Miss Cholmondeley’s “ Prisoners,” which marked a 
great step forward in the work of this writer. It was I 
drama, and very fine drama, presented as a novel. Miss 
Cholmondeley had, however, won her spurs as a writer of 
fiction long before. The most promising of the productions 
of those who are entitled to be called new writers was, we 
think, Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s “The Guarded Flame,” a 
novel whose careful and steady workmanship augurs 
well for its author’s future. In a lighter vein and yet 
written with a more consummate art, “The Beloved 
Vagabond ” of Mr. William J. Locke is as simple and 
joyous a piece of romance as has been added to our 
Dookshelt this many a year. The three books we have 
mentioned stand out as novels which have had both 
pains and talent put into their making. It would be 
invidious to use superlatives as there may be others 
which have escaped the attention of the present writer, 
but those mentioned represent a high quality of work 
that is being done at the present moment in spite of all 
temptations towards cheapness and popularity. 

In criticism, many books have been published, and yet 
we do not seem to be in the way of discovering a 
successor to Matthew Arnold. In fact, it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that of all departments of literature criticism 


is most poorly represented at the moment. It would 
seem that young men coming from the universities 
possess confused standards of taste. They are impressed 
by successes which are not due to literary quality but to 
the power of appealing to the huge mobs of half-educated 
persons turned out of the cheap schools of the time. They 
lack the authority to put their backs against this ad¬ 
vancing flood. Perhaps in due course there will emerge 
from among them some individual who will have the vision 
to see and recognise what is good and pure, and genius 
enough to make his opinions prevail. 


THE MALAY PENINSULA 

Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. By W. W. Skeat and 
C. O. Blagden. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 42s. net.) 

British Malaya : An Account of the Origin and Progress of 
British Influence in Malaya. By Sir Frank Swettenham, 
K.C.M.G. (Lane, ltis. net.) 

It is a humiliating fact that the ethnographical museums 
of England cannot compare with those of Germany, but it 
is some consolation that as regards text-books of anthro¬ 
pology we more than hold our own. Following close on 
the heels of Dr. Rudolf Martin, Messrs. Skeat and Blagden 
have given us a monumental work on the wild tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula. Mr. Skeat deals with questions of 
race, physical anthropology, material culture, religion and 
magic, Mr. Blagden with the languages. Mr. Skeat classi¬ 
fies the “ pagan races ”—by which he understands all the 
aboriginal races of the Peninsula save the civilised Malays 
—into three groups, of which the southern termed 
Jakun, is, in his view, representative of an aboriginal 
Malay stock, overlaid, however, to some extent, by 
elements drawn from the other two races, which bear the 
names of Semang and Sakai. The former, who live in 
the north, are technically termed negritos, i.e., pigmy 
negroes—a small race, not more than five feet high, with 
woolly hair, round heads, and wide-open, straight, round 
eyes. The Sakai, who occupy the centre of the Peninsula, 
are a taller stock, connected by some with the Dravidians 
of South India and the Australians, by others with the 
Khmers, Stieng and other tribes of south-east Asia; their 
hair is wavy, their eyes narrow but not set obliquely, and 
their heads long. The Jakuns, so far as we can speak ot 
a distinct and uniform type, are still taller, have round 
heads, straight hair, and eyes with some tendency to 
obliquity. Of these three stocks, Mr. Skeat gives us an 
exhaustive description, based in part on published 
material (his list of authorities extends to a dozen pages), 
in part on his own researches. Not the least effective 
feature of the work is the large number of full-page illus¬ 
trations, which bring vividly before us the various races 
and their manner of life. 

In a bulky scientific work there is often much which is 
of little interest to the general reader, who, however, if 
he skip the technical portions, makes the remainder less 
easy to understand. Mr. Skeat has met the needs of 
such readers by the simple device of summaries at the 
beginning of chapters and sections; these, of course, 
merely whet the appetite of the initiated for the fuller 
details to follow. The general reader will, for example, 
gain an adequate knowledge of the weapons of wild tribes, 
the most interesting being the blow-pipe, from the twenty- 
three pages of general remarks ; the specialist will plunge 
with gusto into the seventy-three pages of details which 
tell him all that is known as to the mode of manufacture, 
range, preparation of poison, and antidotes. 

Within the brief limits of a review it is impossible even 
to glance at the contents of more than a lew sections. 
Under the heading of material culture we find chapters on 
lood, dress, dwellings, hunting and fishing, barter, 
weapons, cultivation, manufactures, decorative art, and 
other subjects; as a specimen we may take the account 
of Sakai rice planting, in which the magical element is so 
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large as to suggest its inclusion in the second volume rather 
than nnder industries. At the beginning of the planting 
season the magician makes his way to the fields and calls 
upon the “Little Black Princess'' to protect the fields 
against all harmful demons. With one exception all evil 
spirits fear her, but she is powerless against the “ Squint¬ 
ing Demon.” The Sakai say that a man who squints 
has a wider field of vision than a normal individual: 
hence a demon who squints can more easily discover those 
portions of the field which the owner is not watching. 
During planting operations care must be taken not to 
arouse the mice demons. If a digging stick be knocked 
against the trunk of a tree they hear it; consequently 
the sticks must be cleaned, if they are clogged by soil, by 
wiping them against the foot; otherwise the mice would 
exclaim “ rice-planting, rice-planting,” and set to work 
to dig up the seed. The soul of the rice is believed to 
wander for three days at harvest time; when it returns, 
it must be welcomed by a great feast, to which many 
guests are bidden ; the soul of the rice takes up its abode 
in seven ears, which are carefully stowed away till the 
next year’s planting, when they are mingled with the seed 
to fertilise it. This is merely one item among the 
interesting contents of a single chapter. 

In the second volume we find descriptions of the rites 
at birth, initiation, marriage, and death. The candidate 
for matrimony has to undergo a regular cross-examina¬ 
tion. He is asked whether he has cups and pots, whether 
he has planted rice and yams, whether he has made a 
rice spoon and built a hut, whether he can climb trees 
for fruit and find turtle’s eggs, and so on; the bridegroom 
finally asserts that he can capture monkeys of all kinds, 
much more somebody’s daughter. Thereupon in old times 
the bride set off at her best pace round a mound, followed 
by her suitor, who had three laps in which to catch her; 
if he succeeded he was regarded as duly wedded, if he 
failed he tried again another day. 

Very interesting, too, is the difference of attitude in the 
three races with regard to the dead ; the Semang is in¬ 
different to the ghosts, but the Sakai lives in terror of 
them, while the Jakun’s behaviour is dictated by love and 
respect for the deceased; yet even among the Besisi 
(Jakun) Mr. Skeat saw a strange ceremony, the object of 
which was to keep within the tomb the ghost of a dead 
girl, and to prevent it from feeding on the living. The 
chapter on religion and folklore is important, and 
occupies over two hundred pages. Perhaps the most 
curious item is the account of Semang beliefs about the 
soul. They say that before a child is born the god Kari 
sends out its soul, which till then has sat behind him on 
a tree; it is conveyed by a bird, and the expectant 
mother must eat of this bird or the child will not live ; 
twins result from eating a soul-bird with an egg. This is 
by no means a solitary instance of the resourcefulness of 
the native imagination; thunder they explain as the 
humming of celestial tops, the whipcords of which are the 
lightning. 

To discuss Mr. Blagden’s share of the work is impossible 
within the space at our disposal; from his linguistic map 
readers will gather a clear idea of the distribution of the 
various elements, for the dialectical and racial boundaries 
correspond in the main. His dictionary of aboriginal 
dialects, arranged according to the English meanings, is a 
monument of patient labour, but the reader will be more 
interested in his account of the taboo or camphor lan¬ 
guage and its analogues, in his discussion of the Malayan 
element in aboriginal dialects, and in his very important 
treatment of the relation of Mon-Annam languages to those 
of the Peninsula. Put briefly, Mr. Blagden's conclusions 
are that there is a recent Mon-Annam strain, due to contact, 
and an older one, due probably to genetic relations. How 
lar both groups are also vitally connected with the Munda 
family of India is so far an open question. The present 
work is, in fact, an exhaustive survey of available material; 
it will serve as a basis for future progress and smooth the 


path of those who attack the numerous problems raised 
. but not solved by our authors. 

Sir Frank Swettenham’s work deals with the same 
area, but it is concerned with British relations with the 
civilised Malays; and, though one chapter is devoted to a 
description of the Malay and his ways, the book is essen¬ 
tially historical. Even in Germany the colonising genius 
of the British nation often finds ungrudging recognition ; 
and it is impossible to read this account of what we have 
done in the far East, written by one who has himself 
played his part in the events he records, without feeling 
pride in British achievements. Englishmen have a happy 
knack of identifying themselves with the people they 
rule in British colonies or advise in the native states, 
and Sir F. Swettenham’s book bears testimony to the 
good results. 

Of the fourteen chapters, the first deals with the milieu , 
the next with the early history according to native and 
European sources; then follow two chapters on the dawn 
of British influence ; they are not always pleasant read¬ 
ing, for our treatment of the Sultan of Kedah was any¬ 
thing but creditable. The next two chapters cover the 
middle fifty years of the last century. This was a period 
of anarchy, brought to an end, though not at once, by 
the appointment of British Residents. Even now we have 
not learnt, as is evident from events in Southern Nigeria, 
the importance of having men who understand the natives, 
who speak their language and who respect their feelings. 
The same mistake was made in Malaysia, and one result 
of it was the murder of the Resident of Perak. It was 
not until the Residents were more in sympathy and had 
at their disposal forces strong enough to give effect to 
their wishes that order began to evolve out of chaos ; but 
the interesting story must be read in detail to be appre¬ 
ciated. Not the least attractive portions of the work are 
the author’s testimony to the virtues of the Chinese and 
his condemnation of the ordinary system of building rail¬ 
ways in British colonies, which, in the Malay States, was 
happily, almost by accident, replaced by a rational 
method. The final chapter gives us the author’s views 
on the future of the British colony with some more 
criticism of irrational methods, which will, we hope, 
be duly digested in high quarters and result in a reform 
of inept and expensive procedure. 


LORD MILNER IN AFRICA 

Lord. Milners Work in South Africa from its Commencement in 
1897 to the Peace of Vereeniging in 1902. By W, Basil 
Worsfold. (Murray, 15s. net.) 

This book has been written at the wrong time. Four or 
five years ago, it would have been excellent journalism. 
Composed ten or twenty years hence in a quiet spirit, it 
might have been a piece of sound history. In this 
moment of transition it is neither journalism nor history, 
and it has the air of being hopelessly out of date. We do 
not quarrel with its conclusions. We find them merely 
inapposite. Its facts are unimpeachable, but familiar. 
Most of them may be lound clearly set forth in Mr. E. B. 
Iwan-Miiller’s magnum opus, and we are not sure that any 
good purpose is served by their repetition. 

Mr. Worsfold, then, has a twice-told tale to tell, and he 
tells it with becoming gravity. He does full justice to a 
great public servant. The tedious discussion of the last 
five years has immensely strengthened the hold which 
Lord Milner has upon the esteem of the people. We 
believe that henceforth no attempt to insult the man, 
who has done his duty “ on the spot,” will be successful. 
Such futile exhibitions of party rancour as disgraced 
England’s treatment of Clive and Warren Hastings are 
not likely to be repeated, and Lord Milner stands as high 
to-day in the general regard as when, in 1897, he sailed for 
the Cape amid the cheers of all parties. Mr. Worsfold 
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sums up in an excellent passage the qualities for which, 
ten years ago. Lord Milner was already eminent: 

Of all the tributes of the farewell banquet [he writes]. Sir 
William Harcourt's was closest to the life—worthy of all praise and 
all affection." The quality of inspiring affection to which this impres¬ 
sive phrase bore witness was one which had made itself felt among 
the humblest of those who were fortunate enough to have been 
associated with Lord Milner in any public work. Long afterMilner 
had left Egypt, the face of the Syrian or Coptic Effendi of the Finance 
Department in Cairo would light up at the chance mention of the 
genial Englishman who had once been his chief. . . . •* He was so 
considerate”: that was their excuse for retaining his name and per¬ 
sonality among the pleasant memories of the past. But the other 
side of Milner's character, the power of “tenacious and inflexible 
resolution," of which Mr. Asquith spoke, was destined to be brought 
into play so prominently during the “ eight dusky years” of his South 
African administration, that to the distant onlooker it came to be 
accepted as the characteristic quality of the man. 

He himself declared, with excellent humour, that the 
praise lavished on him was excessive. It was a handsome 
balance, he thought, put to his credit, and it was not 
very long before he had to make a large draft upon it. 

He could not hold his position in South Africa without 
incurring manifold unpopularity. His two dominant 
characteristics—independence and courage—are not such 
as easily make friends of opponents. Whatever course 
he thought right, that he pursued, for good or evil, with 
an inflexible singlemindedness. At times he differed from 
the Government at home, as he differed from Mr. Kruger's 
government in South Africa. But he always stated his 
own case with a clear determination. And his courage 
was such as no complication of difficult circumstances 
could daunt. It is impossible to read Mr. Worsfold's 
pages without admiring Lord Milner’s invincible temper. 
When conciliation was no longer possible he steered a 
straight course, and it was not his fault that we did not 
gain a harbour of peace. 

His own view of the war and of what led up to it was 
never better expressed than in a speech which he made 
during a brief sojourn in London in 1901: 

Peace [said he] we could have had by self-effacement. We 
could have had it easily and comfortably on those lines. But we 
could not have held our own by any other methods than those which 
we have been obliged to adopt. I do not know whether I feel more 
inclined to laugh or to cry when I have to listen for the hundredth 
time to those dear delusions, the Utopian dogmatism that it only 
required a little more time, a little more patience, a little more tact, 
a little more meekness, a little more of all those gentle virtues of 
which I know I am so conspicuously devoid, in order to conciliate— 
to conciliate what ? Panoplied hatred, insensate ambition, invincible 
ignorance. I fully believe that the time is coming—Heaven knows 
how we desire it to come quickly —when all the qualities of the most 
gentle and forbearing statesmanship will be called for, and ought to 
be applied to South Africa. 

Within a year the time came, and peace was signed at 
Vereeniging. Lord Milner had won the goal of his policy 
—a lasting peace. But though peace was signed, the work 
of conciliation remained to be done, and this great work 
is outside the scope of Mr. Worsfold’s book. Lord Milner 
was long a favourite mark for the extremists of the ex¬ 
treme faction. He was assailed by a violent vituperation, 
which was a marked contrast to the chorus of praise to 
which he left England. It is his peculiar merit that he 
was insensible alike to praise or blame. In all sincerity 
he did what he believed to be his duty, and it is for this 
reason that he stands to-day outside the rancour of 
politics, and that, though he belongs to the unpopular 
side, he speaks with an authority that Liberals and Tories 
alike acknowledge and respect. 


A NATION’S LITERATURE 

Hungarian Literature. By Frederick Riedl. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

This volume is a welcome addition to the valuable series 
of “ Short Histories of the Literatures of the World,” 
although it is by no means so original, in either concep¬ 
tion or treatment, as the writer of the “ Preface ” believes. 


The literature of Hungary should have a special interest 
for English readers because, apart from its intrinsic merits, 
its makers have always shown a strong partiality for 
British letters. The Preface states that Hungarian litera¬ 
ture has been less influenced by the literature of other 
lands than that of any European nation, yet it is true that 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Bums, Byron, and a few British 
authors of later date, have been studied, translated and 
referred to familiarly by Magyar men of letters. 

A considerable portion of the present work is devoted 
to the story of Hungarian literature in mediaeval times, 
but beyond a few theological and legal fragments little 
appears to have survived. It has been acknowledged 
that no authors of repute existed in the country before 
the eighteenth century; it is, therefore, useless to try to 
resuscitate such forgotten lore. The translation of the 
Bible into Hungarian by Protestant reformers, on the 
eve of the seventeenth century; did more to preserve the 
vernacular than did all the laborious versifiers eulogised 
in this volume. Zrinyi’s belauded epic, written about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, closed the attempt 
to create a national literature: scholars wrote in Latin, 
as did politicians, when they did not use German. 
Dr. Riedl terms this epoch of suspended animation “ the 
Age of Decadence,” and says it gave rise to the saying, 
“Hungary will be choked in its own fat”—which 
doubtless suggested Bismarck’s notorious sarcasm. 

A drastic reformation of the language started in the 
eighteenth century, and whether the cause of, or caused 
by, the nation’s growing intellectuality, was contempo¬ 
raneous with the birth of Hungarian literature. The advent 
of the famous poets—V6rosmarty, Petofi, and Arany—of 
this golden age coincided with the appearance of the 
great political orators, Szechenyi, Kossuth, and Deak, as 
well as of a group of notable novelists,including Jdsika, 
Eotvos, and Jdkai. The dawn came just as German 
philosophers were predicting the disappearance of the 
Magyar language and nation; unfortunately, the pioneers 
of this uprising perished miserably by axe, or rope, or 
bullet, or by suicide, so that it is not surprising that Hun¬ 
garian writers are addicted to descriptions of bloodshed 
and horror: they tell what experience has taught them. 
Their history contains enough of romance and terror to 
supply plots for all their poets and novelists. 

The appearance of Vordsmarty's poetry, says Dr. Riedl, 
“ ushered in the golden age of Hungarian literature,” and 
it is often claimed that Vorosmarty was his country’s 
first real poet. Neither his “great epics” nor his dramas, 
however, are as likely to maintain his popularity as are 
his charming lyrical and narrative poems. The characters 
of his plays do terrible deeds, breaking all laws 
“ both human and divine” ; and referring to the ferocious 
incidents of one of these tragedies, a contemporary truly 
termed it “a cannibal poem.” Vorosmarty and his contem¬ 
poraries translated various plays of Shakespeare, but i t does 
not say much for the knowledge of Hungarian playgoers 
of those days that not only did stage managers pass off 
native dramas as by the British bard, but in order to 
attract audiences, they advertised Shakespeare’s own 
plays as by Kotzebue ! 

The adventurous career of Petofi, a greater poet than 
Vorosmarty or any other Hungarian, is told at length, 
and several specimens of his poems are given. Petofi’s 
short life was a poem: a poem with pathetic, tragic and 
even humorous incidents. No man ever lived who so 
completely put his life and thought into his poetry as 
did Petofi, and no poet was ever so thoioughly typical 
of a nationality as was he of the Hungarian. An English 
version by Mr. Loew of his “ Talpra Magyar," the national 
anthem, is given in this volume, as well as a rendering by 
Bowring of his prophetic lines on his own death upon 
the field of battle. 

An account of Arany, whose biography by Dr. Riedl is 
a well-known book, is followed by descriptive sketches of 
later writers and their works. An interesting section, 

The Novel,” affords a synopsis of the Hungarian writers 
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of romance, the only kind of Magyar prose composi¬ 
tion which is really known outside Hungary itself. 
Gvadanyi is the first in this class calling for special 
notice, and he not so much because of the merit of his 
vulgar versified narrative, “ Paul Ronto,” as because it 
is believed to be the story of the writer’s own adven¬ 
tures. Eotvos, next in point of time, was a man of lofty 
and philanthropical aims, but his novels being “written 
with a purpose” are, as is usual in such cases, gross exag¬ 
gerations of society. Other novelists are passed in review 
and their works analysed, but beyond those of Jokai.none 
are known out of Hungary. Jdkai’s works are, of course, 
known throughout the civilised world, and if popularity 
alone were a criterion of merit, his name should stand 
amongst the greatest in literature. 


THE EMPRESS 

The Life of the Empress Eugenie. By Jane T. Stoddart. 

(Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Empress Eugenie has probably been more written 
about and more discussed, both in public and in private, 
than any other woman of her generation. The case of 
Queen Victoria is no parallel, for, from more than one 
point of view, our late Sovereign was like that happy 
nation which needs no historian. 

Miss Jane T. Stoddart quotes from something like two 
hundred authorities, and quite a proportion of these 
actually deal with the Empress's enigmatical personality. 
But it should at once be said that this is the first volume 
in which a serious attempt has been made to give a com¬ 
plete and authentic account of the remarkable woman 
who seems to have impressed so diversely those with 
whom she came in contact during the years when she 
helped to make history. Clara Tschudi. the clever 
Norwegian writer who has constituted herself the analyst 
of feminine Royalty, merely wrote an impressionist 
sketch, and filled in a background of her own views 
and theories, which, it may be observed, differed in 
almost e\ery point from the judgment formed by dis¬ 
tinguished Frenchmen and Frenchwomen who had had 
opportunities of seeing the Empress Eugenie during the 
’fiities and 'sixties; that is, when she was at the zenith of 
her fame and power. 

Miss Stoddart has gone to work in a different way: 
she has brought together a mass of practically new 
material, and she also disperses much of the rather 
foolish and trivial legendary lore now gathered round the 
story of the Empress’s childhood and youth. 

It has been the fashion to represent the beautiful young 
woman whom Napoleon III. chose to make his Empress 
within little more than a year of his own elevation to the 
purple, as having come out of a more or less innocent 
Bohemia. Stories are still told of how Madame de 
Montijo and her younger daughter drifted about, from 
capital to capital, making acquaintances here, and making 
friends there, but regarded everywhere with suspicion as 
well as admiration and curiosity. 

Nothing can be further from the truth than any of these 
tales and old half-scandals. Through her father the young 
Comtesse de T6ba was descended from a long line of 
Spanish grandees: and the fact that he had contracted 
more or less of a mesalliance with a girl who was descended 
from the Scotch Kirkpatricks, was of small account, the 
more so that Madame de Montijo, from the day of her 
marriage, proved that she was quite able to hold her own 
with her husband’s relations. 

As was the fashion in those days, Eugenie and her sister 
were educated in a French convent, and after the death of 
their father they returned to Spain, and, with their mother, 
became people of importance at the Spanish Court. 
Washington Irving saw them about this time, and in¬ 
cidentally observed that the Comtesse de Montijo was 
“ the leader of the ton.” As late as 1847—that is, only 


five years before her younger daughter became Empress 
of the French—the Countess was what we should call 
Mistress of the Robes to Queen Isabella, and her eldest 
child was already the wife of the Duke of Berwick and 
Alba. 

The fact hat Eugenie de Montijo was beautiful, brilliant, 
and, what counts for so much more, fascinating, undoubt¬ 
edly made her the butt of a good deal of ill-natured 
remark and discussion. The Court of Isabella of 
Spain was scarcely the place where a careful mother 
would wish to see her unmarried daughter permanently 
established, and Madame de Montijo seems to have spent 
a portion of each year in Paris and in London. Louis 
Napoleon is said to have first met his future wife at 
Holland House; be that as it may, he was certainly 
thrown much in her company during the winter of 1851-2 
—just before the coup d’etat. But we have sufficient 
proof that at that time the French President had but 
little thought of marriage, and that what thought he 
had turned to the importance of making a dynastic alli¬ 
ance. After the coup d'etat he made advances to more 
than one Princess, and notably to Queen Victoria’s half- 
sister, Princess Feodore. 

Mortified by the refusals which were everywhere made 
to his suit, he seems to have suddenly turned his mind to 
the beautiful woman—she was no longer a girl—whom he 
met in the familiar company of such important people as 
the Rothschilds, the La Rochefoucaulds, and the Cowleys 
—that is, the British Ambassador and Ambassadress. 
How far Madame de Montijo and her daughter intrigued 
and planned the marriage will never be known. Louis 
Napoleon’s manner to women might be described as 
alternately caressing and impertinent, according to the 
taste of the onlooker. He never wore his heart upon his 
sleeve, and it may be doubted whether any action of 
Mademoiselle de Montijo could have influenced him in so 
very important a matter as that of his marriage. Up to 
the day, even up to the hour, when the betrothal was 
officially announced, it was openly said that the utmost 
the Emperor would offer Mademoiselle de Montijo was a 
morganatic marriage. 

The story of the next seventeen years has often been 
told in innumerable documents and in private letters 
which have since seen the light. Miss Stoddart makes 
it quite clear that the Empress Eugenie was in many 
ways superior, both as regards breeding and innate nobility 
of character, to those who formed her Court. The 
Legitimist nobility, with a few exceptions, did not rally 
round the Emperor and his Consort, and the latter had 
not the authority needed to keep in check the turbulent 
bohemian, and it must be admitted, sometimes very 
vicious elements which composed the entourage of 
Napoleon III. Thus, the Empress was always far more 
popular with the peasantry, and with the small bourgeoisie, 
than she was with those men and women who composed 
her Court. 

The question which has interested, and will continue to 
interest, historians more and more is, of course, the part 
played by the Empress Eugenie in the various political 
events which precipitated the downfall of the Second Em¬ 
pire. By a curious irony she happens to have been the only 
feminine Regent, since Anne of Austria, who has held even 
nominal rule of France, and the Empress at no time of her 
life had a Mazarin to guide her steps. It is known that 
she desired a considerable role in public affairs. This 
becomes apparent even in Queen Victoria’s diary written 
as long ago as 1858, and it was in the year following, that 
is in the May of 1859, that the Empress, for the first time, 
became Regent. For something like thirty years, she 
was credited with having more or less engineered the 
Franco-German War, but what a witty judge remarked— 
“Truth will out even in an affidavit”—is also true of 
those main facts which go to the structure of history. 
The Empress has been permitted to see the part which 
Bismarck played not only in 1870 but with regard to the 
Austro-Prussian War unmasked, and now no serious or 
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honest seeker of historical truth can any longer suppose 
that Napoleon III.’s Consort played any real role in the 
great and brilliant intrigue which led to her husband’s 
downfall. In so far as she counted at all, she was but a 
pawn in the mighty hands of the German Chancellor. 

In some ways Fate served the Empress very unkindly 
during the memorable hours which followed after the 
fall of Sedan became known in Paris. The Regent had 
no one to turn to for advice or help except a group 
of foreign diplomatists whose only object was to save 
her life, but her action would have been more statesman¬ 
like and more heroic had she made up her mind to remain 
at her post, at any rate till some more dignified escort 
than that of the excellent American dentist, Dr. Evans, 
could have been found for her. The best proof of how her 
conduct was regarded by her contemporaries and by 
France is shown by a significant note, one of the most 
interesting and illuminating passages in Miss Stoddart’s 
work: 

The motives of Metternich and Negri in thus speeding the parting 
sovereign were strongly suspected by the Buonapartists. Was it in 
the interests of Austria and Italy that the downfall of the Empire 
should be consummated ? Were there compromising promises, offers 
of aid in certain contingencies, which would all be forgotten when the 
Regent was out of the Tuileries? 

Be that as it may, certain it is that the two diploma¬ 
tists cast the unfortunate woman and her lady-in-waiting 
adrift after they had placed her in a cab. The Empress’s 
action went far to discredit her immediate past, for once 
the Regent was known to have left Paris the mob insisted 
on peacefully invading the Tuileries, and wonderful stories 
were told of the trunks full of real lace, the hundreds of 
splendid gowns, the dozens of coloured parasols, and of 
the thousand and one costly trifles the sight of which exas¬ 
perated those who knew what it was to go shoeless and 
hungry. It was significant of the peaceful disposition of 
the Parisian populace that no looting was done during 
this strange passage of the crowd through the Imperial 
private rooms, and we have it on the testimony of Roche¬ 
fort that when he and Gambetta went to the Tuileries on 
September 5, they found on the table a case of jewels and 
in the table-drawer 50,000 francs in gold. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. iv.: The Thirty Years' 
War. Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothf.ro, and 
Stanley Leathes. (Cambridge University Press, 16 s.net.) 

The fourth volume of the history planned by the late Lord 
Acton is labelled “ The Thirty Years’ War,” and contains 
twenty-seven chapters on different subjects. Many of 
these essays are excellent and some of them deal with the 
subject indicated by the title: others are not up to the 
standard, and some have no apparent connection with the 
theme. The editors of the work appear to be conscious 
that their net has been widely cast, and they quote in 
their preface the words of Gustavus Adolphus, written in 
1628, that “ all the wars that are on foot in Europe have 
been fused together, and have become a single war.” The 
preface then makes it clear that the great English Civil 
War ran its course side by side with the last years of the 
continental conflict, without at any point intersecting it. 
In spite of this, in the new volume the history of the Civil 
War in England is sandwiched in, and it is difficult to say 
what, if any, idea determined the arrangement of the 
chapters when this comprehensive scheme had been 
planned. 

The history of the Thirty Years War is a long record 
of marching and countermarching in politics as well as in 
the field, and would be dreary reading had it not 
been the age of great men. With Gustavus Adolphus, 
Tilly, Turenne, Wallenstein, Richelieu and MazariD on 
the stage it would be impossible to think the period dull. 


In its origin and effects also the war is one of great 
interest, whether its origin be regarded 

in the airy phrase uttered on aimemorable occasion by Lord Beacons- 
field, as " a war of succession for a duchy near Schleswig-Holstein.” 
or as the inevitable result of deep-rooted religious differences not to 
be settled by ambiguous parchment compromises, or as the outburst 
of the storm brewed by militant Calvinism, or finally as the oppor¬ 
tunity cautiously prepared and still more cautiously allowed to mature 
by the farsighted statesmanship of France. 

As for its far-reaching effects, it is enough here to point 
out that in 1880 Bismarck told Lord Granville that 
“ Germany had not yet recovered from the effects of the 
Thirty and of the Seven Years’ Wars.” But in this book 
the relation of the struggle in England surpasses the story 
of the great continental war, just as to most English 
readers the interest of the former is greater than that of 
the latter. 

In the narration of foreign affairs, however, there are 
many redeeming features, and conspicuous among them are 
the excellent chapters, by Mr. Stanley Leathes, on 
Richelieu and Mazarin, which compensate for many pages 
written in some cases by authors who we venture to think 
would not have been included by Lord Acton. 

Dr. Ward’s chapter on Gustavus Adolphus is dull, and 
on the military operations—though writers have tackled 
the subject with skill and knowledge—he is distressingly 
brief. Half a dozen lines on the great soldier’s army 
conclude with the remark that extreme mobility was a 
leading principle of, Gustavus’s method of warfare. Dr. 
Ward tells us nothing of how that mobility was obtained, 
by the shortening of the pike, the reduction of defensive 
armour, the abolition of the musket rest, the reduction of 
ten ranks to six, and the massing of pikes and “ shot ” in 
separate bodies. Nor do we notice any mention of 
tactical innovations such as the arrangementof squadrons 
of cavalry interspersed with platoons of musketeers, a 
device which did not die out until after the battle of 
Almanza. This is essentially not a military history of 
the Thirty Years’ War, though English affairs come off 
better. Professor Firth, however, to our sorrow, con¬ 
tributes but one chapter, on Anarchy and the Restoration 
(1659-60), and that is as short as it is admirable. No one 
knows more of Cromwell’s army than he does, but 
Dr. G. W. Prothero and Colonel E. M. Lloyd prove to be 
efficient substitutes. Dr. J. R. Tanner, again, is not the 
obvious writer to deal with the navy ot the Common¬ 
wealth and the first Dutch War, but his chapter is quite 
adequate. 1 1 was originally hoped that Dr. S. R. Gardiner 
would deal in this history with those subjects which he 
had so thoroughly mastered, but it was not to be, and 
those who took up the work were necessarily at a dis¬ 
advantage. Mr. J ohn Morley, presumably, was too much 
occupied with affairs of State to contribute, and 
Mr. Fortescue too busy with his magnum opus. 

Literature obtains some little hearing in this collection 
of essays, and Mr. Clutton Brock on the fantastic school 
of English poetry is entertaining and instructive. Professor 
limile Boutrqux contributes a chapter on Descartes and 
Cartesianism, which has possibly some more logical 
position, as it deals with a phenomenon more or less asso¬ 
ciated with the course and issue of the War. But whereas 
Milton and the great classical age of French literature are 
to be dealt with in a new volume, we have in this several 
pages about Pascal, who was born in 1623, so that the 
truittul years of his short life do not fall within the period 
of the Thirty Years’War. This criticism would be pedantic 
were it not for the fact that legitimate subjects are prac¬ 
tically ignored and the sense of proportion thereby 
spoiled. The War, whatever else it was, was a religious 
war, and one of its results was the appearance in Germany 
of some very beautiful hymns: the history notes the fact 
and dismisses it in a few words. As the period, during 
which a whole generation grew up in ignorance, is one 
of the most dismal in the history of Germany it is not to 
be wondered at that its literature calls for little comment. 
All the more noteworthy was the production of religious 
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lyrics by Jesuit and Protestant writers: Paul Gerhardt 
is mentioned in this volume only as being pre-eminent 
among these, which is apparently considered sufficient 
notice of the man who, next to Luther, was the most 
gifted and popular hymn-writer of the Lutheran Church. 
Johann Rist, Joachim Neander, and the wife of the Great 
Elector find no place at all. None of these writers’ 
hymns can be compared with “ Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” which Heine described as the Marseillaise hymn of 
the Reformation, but many of them are as beautiful as 
they are famous. 

The index is imposingly long, but appears, on being 
tested, to be inadequate. Nor, it must be confessed, is 
the classified bibliography of one hundred and fifty pages 
of much use to the student unless he is given some idea 
of what books are useful. One of the few entries which 
show any form of discrimination is that of the Memoirs 
of a Cavalier, where the authorship is given as (? Defoe, 
Daniel), and the note added that “ the author professes 
to have served under Gustavus Adolphus till his death.” 
In this case the hint that the work is fiction would prob¬ 
ably deter the student from looking at the book, and he 
would accordingly miss one of the most picturesque and 
vivid accounts of war that has ever been written. The 
bibliography does, however, contain a few valuable pages 
about the “ original sources.” It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, and we venture to suggest that from English 
and Foreign service reviews, such as the Revue de 
Cavalerie, many valuable critical articles might be added : 
so far as we can see these sources have not been tapped. 
There are no maps in the book. 


DESPOT AND HUMANIST 

Sigismondo Pandolfn Malalesla, Lord of Iiimini. A Study of a 

Fifteenth-Century Italian Despot. By Edward Hutton. 

(Dent, 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Hutton takes the reader into his confidence on his 
last page, in a few self-explanatory paragraphs which a 
simpler man would have placed as a preface to the book. 
He has set himself to recount fact as if it were fiction, to 
write a work which, without being either a historical 
romance or a scientific monograph, shall employ all the 
qualities of fidelity and accuracy necessary to the latter in 
order to produce the pictorial effect and vital interest 
moie usually aimed at by the writer of novels. As a 
means of arriving at this result he has invented a contem¬ 
porary of his hero who shall tell the tale for him—Pietro 
Sanseverino, the friend of Leon Battista Alberti and Pico 
della Mirandola, as eminently a man of the new school as 
Sigismondo was a survivor of old-time barbarism. The 
idea is ingenious and gives rise to some pages of interest¬ 
ing reflection and comment by the old humanist in the 
course of his narrative. Yet in this very scheme lies also 
the initial weakness of the book. For the disparity in the 
characters of Sigismondo and Sanseverino makes it almost 
impossible to imagine or believe that there existed 
between the two men that amount of sympathy which 
would enable one to write of the other as he does in these 
pages. Sigismondo had one good quality and one only, 
physical bravery. He was, as Mr. Hutton admits, “ with¬ 
out morality, without honour, without purity or justice,” 
and (what would assuredly have rendered him even more 
loathsome in the eyes of a Sanseverino than the lack of 
these qualities) he was entirely wanting in the feelings of 
kindness and pity and well-nigh incapable of any personal 
attachment. He was an excellent mercenary soldier, but 
a savage in every fibre of his being. He seems an 
impersonation of the mediaeval knight as described by 
some writer with an intensely modern mind: “ He was 
the best knight who could commit the crudest murders 
and the foulest adulteries by the most cunning means.” 
It is true that he was to some extent a patron of artists 
and himself the author of certain very uncultivated 


verses. But could this have been a claim on the affection 
of Sanseverino strong enough to overpower the repulsion 
which the rest of the despot’s life must have aroused in 
the heart of the gentle scholar ? We are told that 
Sanseverino’s chief quality was innocency of heart. 
But the old man’s character must have been simple 
truth exaggerated to simplicity indeed if he thought 
that this lustful and arrogant lord of a small dominion 
deserved any credit from scholars and artists because 
he took so much interest in the construction and 
decoration of the Rocca and the Temple. For one 
building was to secure his possessions to himself and 
his bastards, while the other was intended as a boast for 
ever of the glory of himself and of Madonna Isotta, one of 
his many mistresses, subsequently the last of his wives. 
The only sympathetic biographer for a lord like Sigis¬ 
mondo would have been a man of his own ideas and 
nature—say one of his captains—one who should combine 
the spirit in which Cellini writes of himself with that of 
some of our old ballads describing the bloody deeds of 
their heroes. Such a chronicler would have related the 
worst of Sigismondo’s doings with zest and in detail, 
instead of passing rapidly over them with a shudder, and, 
whenever possible, casting doubts on the truth of the 
stories. Untroubled by the ethical sense, he would have 
seen only the glorious side of his master’s life; his interest 
therein would have been obvious and reasonable; he 
would not have had to fall back, in order to justify him¬ 
self, on the somewhat lame excuse: “ I loved him . . . 
because he was beautiful, fearless and unfortunate.” 

And yet we are glad that Mr. Hutton did not choose so 
completely suitable a biographer as his mouthpiece. In 
the first place it would not have suited his style ; for one 
so naturally given to destruction could not have had that 
delight in creation which is necessary to the making of an 
artist—even an artist in words alone. Then, again, he 
would not have seen the difference between the spirit of 
old, wnich in Sigismondo’s time was beginning to pass 
away, and the new spirit already making itself felt, the 
spirit of humanism, depending on reverence for antiquity 
and beauty, love of nature and recognition of the value 
of simple things; and we should consequently have missed 
that wider outlook on life which adds interest to the 
narrative as we have it. And he certainly would not have 
understood and made friends with Leon Battista Alberti, 
and here we should perhaps have been deprived of more 
than at any other point; for the descriptions of that 
scholar’s coming to Rimini and of his conversations with 
the teller of the tale are among the most genially imagined 
and best executed parts of the book. We prefer to hear 
the story from old Sanseverino, and forgive his unreason¬ 
able affection for Sigismondo, partly because the scholar’s 
personality is more interesting than that of his patron, 
and partly because his genial, tolerant, gentle yet enthu¬ 
siastic attitude to men and life, appearing every now and 
again in his comments on what he relates, goes a long 
way towards tempering the disgust inevitably aroused by 
the sordid recital of intrigue and brutality which is put 
into his mouth. 


AMERICAN BEGINNINGS 

Thu Hixton/ of the United States. By Elroy M. Avery. 
Vols. i. and ii. (Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers 
Company, §6.25 per vol.) 

There is no sign of the old prejudice against “ our 
hereditary foe” which is said to colour text-books of 
American history, in the first two volumes of “ The 
History of the United States,” which Mr. E. M. Avery 
has just given to the world. It is a monumental work ; 
probably the most comprehensive undertaking of the 
kind ever attempted. It was begun twenty years ago. 
It is to consist of twelve volumes. The two already 
issued number respectively four hundred and four hun¬ 
dred and fifty pages, copiously illustrated. Mr. Avery 
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describes the history as "an attempt to tell the story 
of the men and measures that have made the United 
States what it is.” It is intended to meet the needs of 
readers "of general culture rather than those of profes¬ 
sional historical students.” For the latter, however, statis¬ 
tics and a bibliographical appendix at the end of each 
volume supply the necessary references. In this work, 
which is dedicated to the United States and her people, 
Mr. Avery has aimed at and achieved "readability,” and 
at the same time there is little doubt that this will be the 
standard record of United States history. 

The published volumes carry the story of America 
down to the confederation of the New England States in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and therefore 
cover that section of the American pedigree which 
Americans regard with greatest reverence. The narrative of 
the “ Pilgrims” is given with a wealth of detail enlivened 
by a recognition of its occasional humour. One thing 
stands out prominent in all this story of religious strife, 
persecution and heroism, and that is the universal 
acceptance by all parties of the doctrine of intolerance. 
The persecuted Puritans and Separatists, one imagines, 
must have pitied themselves much more on practical than 
on philosophic grounds. The fact that they were “under 
dogs” probably troubled them more than the fact that 
they were the victims of a denial of the right to freedom 
of conscience. For this was a right which, despite much 
talk of “liberty of conscience,” was at that day never 
conceded either in old or new England. The Dutch re¬ 
publicans indeed, were far in advance of England 
in their conceptions of civil and religious liberty, 
and it is strange that the Puritans, many of 
whom had taken refuge in the Netherlands before 
settling in America, should have imbibed so little 
of the Dutch wisdom. Yet it must be admitted 
that the Separatists, to whose ranks the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers” belonged, were less intolerant than the 
Puritans, whilst the "Fathers” themselves were in this 
respect almost without reproach. “Heretics” suffered 
far worse things at the hands of the Puritans in Massa¬ 
chusetts than at the hands of the Separatists in Plymouth. 
The Separatists, on the other hand, received the hardest 
usage of any of the victims of persecution in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. Two prominent Separatists were hanged 
and died praying for England and the Queen. Execu¬ 
tion, banishment and forfeiture were meted out liberally 
to the hated sect. When, at the accession of James I., 
three hundred Puritan clergymen “ were silenced,” the 
Separatists realised that England could no longer be their 
home. Already in a naive petition rejected by Elizabeth 
the early Separatists had prayed to be allowed to sail 
for the province of Canada where they hoped not only “ to 
worship God as we are in conscience persuaded,” but, “ in 
time also greatly to annoy the bloody and persecuting 
Spaniard about the Bay ot Mexico.” 

The Pilgrims first took refuge at Amsterdam, and it is 
curious that their enmity to the Church of England seems 
to have relaxed even before they set sail for a more 
distant land. In fact their life on the Continent was not 
much happier than it had been in England. They left 
Amsterdam for Leyden to escape contention with other 
bodies of English religious refugees. In Leyden they 
were sore pressed by poverty. The profanation of the 
Sabbath shocked them. There was danger of corruption 
by inter-marriage. The Government of the Dutch 
Republic, anxious to please an allied sovereign, betrayed 
their own'principles and stopped the Pilgrim printing- 
presses. Finally in 1617 envoys were sent to England 
asking for lands in Northern Virginia and an assurance of 
religious liberty. With the Church from which the 
Separatists had professed in England an absolute sever¬ 
ance, they now affirmed concurrence, and a desire for 
spiritual communion with its members. The poor Pil¬ 
grims received an informal promise from James, and very 
hard terms from the London Company which contracted to 
carry them to the New World. They suffered a nine- 


weeks tempestuous voyage and were landed, not in 
Virginia, for which territory they had a patent, but at the 
harbour now known as “ Provincetown.” Here they 
framed their celebrated Mayflower Compact. In this they 
described themselves as “ loyal subjects of our dread sove¬ 
reign Lord King James, . . . Defender of the Faith.” 
The Pilgrims, one not unreasonably infers, had a sense of 
humour. But for the fact that she had a fraudulent captain, 
the Speedwell might have been as famous a name in 
American history as that of her sister ship, the Mayflower. 
The two ships bearing the Pilgrims set sail together from 
Southampton, where the refugees had gathered themselves 
from Holland and divers parts of England. After Land’s 
End had been passed the captain of the Speedwell declared 
that the ship was sinking, and she put back to Plymouth, 
where she was given up. The Mayflower had also put 
into Plymouth, and she set out again burdened with a 
remnant of the Speedwell's passengers. Altogether the 
Mayflower pilgrims consisted of thirty-four men, eighteen 
wives, twenty boys, eight girls, three maid-servants and 
nineteen men-servants. Of these less than a dozen were 
of the original party which hazardously escaped from 
Scrooby in Lincolnshire to Amsterdam. 'Among the 
chief men of the Pilgrims were John Carver, who was 
chosen Governor, Bradford, Winslow, Elder Brewster,and 
Captain Myles Standish. 

Twenty-three years after its foundation New Plymouth 
entered into a league with Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Haven, and from that time its inhabitants lost 
something of their early manliness and independence. 
Most of the “ Fathers ” had passed away, and Plymouth 
in the course of time became infected by the intolerance 
of their Puritan neighbours. The treatment of the first 
Quakers in Massachusetts best illustrates this unpleasant 
leature of early American history. Quaker missionaries 
were imprisoned on arrival. Both men and women were 
stripped and whipped. Banished and returning Quakers 
were punished with amputation of the ears and boring of 
the tongue with a red-hot iron. The result of all this 
was to make converts, and as a final measure the 
death penalty was enacted for Quakers returning from 
banishment. Two men and one woman—Mary Dyer—were 
hanged. But after the execution of the blameless Leddra 
Charles II. intervened. In a memorable order he forbade 
further proceedings against the Quakers. When, in the 
following }ear, the unstable monarch light-heartedly 
approved their persecution, the Puritans had grown tired 
of it. 

Americans are justified in feeling for the Pilgrims and 
the early Plymouth community an esj>ecial veneration. 
It is not merely that their part in the building of the 
United States was historically important and pictorially 
impressive: the men themselves have left behind them a 
memory more fragrant than was bequeathed by any of the 
bold spirits that came before or after them to the con¬ 
quest of a new world. They followed simply a great ideal 
and were temperate in the hour of attainment. They were 
loyal to the land from which they were exiles, and there is 
pathos in the steadfast honesty with which they toiled in 
poverty to discharge their debts to fraudulent and extor¬ 
tionate debtors in a distant country. The royalist refugees 
introduced the practices of feudalism; the Puritans pre¬ 
served bigotry, and the Netherlands disgraced European 
civilisation by a massacre of the natives. The Pilgrims 
did none of these things. They were content to find and 
cherish liberty. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S LETTERS 

Sir Thomas iMivrcucc's Lcllcr-Bag. Edited by Georoe Somes 
Layard. (Allen, 15 s. net.) 

If, as must be supposed, this selection from Lawrence’s 
correspondence is a fair sample of the bulk, Mr. Layard 
cannot be too highly praised for the patience with which 
he has accomplished the task of boring his way through 
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the "five immense volumes” placed at his disposal. 
That the correspondence of so fashionable a portrait- 
painter should be devoid of any interest whatever is of 
course impossible, and in these letters there is a good 
deal that is valuable as well as interesting; but in a 
collection of purely personal documents something more 
is expected than what is valuable or interesting; or, it 
may be, something less: something, at any rate, that 
kindles a feeling of satisfaction in the reader at having 
been admitted not merely into the presence, but to some 
sort of intimacy with one whose ideas and feelings are 
capable of impressing his own. 

It must be confessed that in the whole two hundred 
and forty pages taken up with these letters, there is 
singularly little that is calculated to inspire anything in 
the natur.- of enthusiasm, either for the painter or his 
work. “ It may be imagined,” Mr. Layard writes in his 
preface, " that my purpose in undertaking the task of 
editing Sir Thomas Lawrence’s correspondence is to 
whitewash his character. I deny that it requires any 
such treatment.” One might as well whitewash a 
lily. A dash of colour, indeed, would have served 
Sir Thomas much better, could it possibly have been 
applied; and one almost wishes he could have been 
discovered in the act of painting Fanny Kemble, on the 
sly, as the sleeping nymph. Mrs. Grundy, dear lady, 
is not nearly as squeamish on matters of art as is 
pretended, or she would not love Romney, Hogarth, and 
Rowlandson as she does from the bottom of her heart. 
That she should be a little shocked at the lamentable 
tendency to extremes that is sometimes observable in 
the French schools is no proof that she has any more 
patience with excesses in the other direction, and if 
Mr. Layard could have exhibited more of the manly 
humour which Lawrence surely must have possessed, and 
curtailed the repetition of his undoubted virtues a little, 
the result would certainly have been more exhilarating. 
Surely there must among the five immense volumes have 
been more letters like that beginning “My dear Madam,— 
Whilst my servant was this morning putting on my 
Cannon Curls and dressing my Toupee.” Mr. Layard's 
only comment on this letter is, “ We next find Lawrence 
in one of his lighter moods”; what a pity that he has 
not given us a few specimens of others, instead of for 
instance, two whole letters describing the death of one 
of his servants! “There is nothing pleasanter to con¬ 
template in Lawrence’s character,” is Mr. Layard’s 
comment on these, “ than the unostentatious sympathy 
shown by him for his dependants and persons in humble 
condition.” Is there not ? Then why publish his 
correspondence ? However laudable a characteristic, 
especially in an age when “gentlemen were requested 
and servants ordered ” to keep off the grass in a public 
garden, the bare mention of it would have amply 
sufficed. 

With the letters addressed to Lawrence the case is 
much the same, and although the list of his correspon¬ 
dents includes the names of the Duke of Wellington, 
Canning, Joseph Farington, Wilkie, Etty, Mrs. Siddons, 
and Miss Farren,the aggregate of enjoyable reading in 
them is singularly small. Mrs. Kemble’s letter from 
Scotland is an exception to the general dulness, in which 
she asks, “ How do you like the lighting our Theatre with 
Gass ? ” (1817), and one of Miss Farren’s is at least 
amusing: 

Mr. Lawrence, you will think me the most troublesome of human 
beings, but indeed it is not my own fault ; they tease me to death 
about this picture and insist upon my writing to you. One says it 
is so thin in the figure that you might blow it away, another that it 
looks broke off in the middle ; in short, you must make it alittle fatttr, 
at all events diminish the bind you are so attached to, even if it makes 
the picture look ill; for the owner of it is quite distressed about it at 
present. I am shocked to teaze you and daresay you wish me and the 
portrait in the fire—but as it was impossible to appease the cries of 
my friends I must beg you to excuse me. 

Then there is Farington’s letter advising Lawrence about 


the proposals for the Irish Academy, which is of the 
utmost interest, and which certainly deserves to have 
been given in full. As it is, the casual inquirer must take 
Mr. Layard’s word for it, so to speak, that there is nothing 
further of historical interest contained in it: nor is any 
indication vouchsafed in the preface as to who possesses 
this correspondence, or of any where it may be seen. 

Of Lawrence’s art it is not necessary to say more in this 
place than is occasioned by the embellishment of the book 
by nineteen specimens of it. With the exception of the 
frontispiece, a portrait of Mrs. Villiers Layard, it is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine how any of these, typical as they may be 
of Sir Thomas’s best work, could ever have secured him a 
European reputation as a great portrait-painter. It may 
be that our present vision is distorted, and that future 
ages will find excellences in Lawrence that are wanting 
in the works of Reynolds, Gainsborough, or Hoppner; 
but it is certain that there are few portraits or drawings 
of man, woman or child by Lawrence that are suitable (we 
will not say fit) to be hung side by side with the work 
of any of the more considerable painters of the British 
school. The contrast is too painful. 

By no means the least interesting part of the book is 
Elizabeth Croft’s “ Recollections ” of Lawrence, which 
occupy the last fifty pages. These constitute a very 
pleasant little memoir. It has not been published before, 
and would hardly be worth printing as a separate book, 
so that its inclusion in the present volume is a great 
benefit. 


GOD AND MAN 

Synthetica. Being Meditations Epistemological and Onto¬ 
logical. By S. S. Laurie, LL.D. 2 vols. (Longmans, 
21s. net.) 

Philosophy, at least in relation to the ultimate problems, 
is strangely temperamental. As a man is, so he thinks. 
Dr. Laurie doubtless has something of this in his mind 
when, quoting a passage from Amiel in which the latter 
gives expression to a nebulous if picturesque pantheism, 
he disposes of it by characterising it as “ the utterance 
of a religious mystic in whom personality was weak.” 
Dr. Laurie had the advantage, in making this criticism, 
of knowing Amiel’s life and character as Amiel himself 
has given them to us. We have not the same advantage 
in interpreting the metaphysic of Dr. Laurie: but, if it 
be allowable to work backwards from the metaphysic to 
the man, we can hardly be mistaken in seeing behind 

Synthetica ” a man in whom an insistent sense of per¬ 
sonal aliveness and a deep-seated moral conviction are 
dominant characteristics. It is these that would seem to 
have given to Dr. Laurie’s metaphysic its distinctive note. 

Of the first volume, consisting of a critical examination 
of knowledge, we had something to say in our issue of 
September 8. To-day we are concerned only with the 
second volume, which applies the principles reached in 
the course of the earlier epistemological analysis to the 
solution of some of the ultimate questions concerning 
God and man. The volume is a lengthy one—it runs to 
some four hundred pages—and there is in it not a little 
repetition, due presumably to the fact that it embodies 
lectures delivered to an audience who had not the first 
volume before them. 

God, to Dr. Laurie, is more than a mere centre of unity 
within which differences are reconciled. He is active, 
generating. He is a WT 7 /-dialectic, who “ purposely 
determines ” Himself. He is a deliberately creative, and, 
so far, self-conscious Spirit. If we may not say that He 
is a person (and, for all his robustness, Dr. Laurie seems 
to shrink from that) we must at least regard Him as 
Personality. 

And one form of God’s energy—the form within which 
our interest lies—is that of manifesting, indeed we may 
say realising, Himself in an Other—in man. “God needs 
man,” Dr. Laurie is not afraid to say—in the sense that 
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God lives in and through the free activity of this Other 
whom He has projected from Himself. God is, on this view, 
evolving Himself; and to this process of evolution we, as 
free agents, are real contributors—“ contending with chaos 
along with God.” “ Freedom,” he writes, “ of each and 
all is the method of God.” 

For this freedom and independent worth of the in¬ 
dividual we have been, indeed, prepared by the first 
volume. Already there we were offered Negation as a 
metaphysical principle guaranteeing the reality and in¬ 
dependence of the part as against the whole : and it seems 
to be on an appeal to this principle that Dr. Laurie largely 
rests his claim for the real independence of man as 
against God. He spells Negation with a capital N : and 
perhaps that is the least that he could do for it, having 
in view the work he puts upon it. But we may be 
pardoned for questioning whether the mere logical con¬ 
ception of negation (or Otherness) can actually carry all 
the weight of positive significance that Dr. Laurie would 
have it carry. Otherness, after all, except for one who 
starts (as Dr. Laurie does) possessed of a conviction of 
the independence of the individual soul as, in the fullest 
sense, an originating force, does not carry with it freedom. 
This step, from otherness to independence, is one to which 
more contributes than pure epistemology. This is a reflec¬ 
tion which a perusal of Dr. Laurie’s book suggests. 

For him certainly negation has to be accepted as in 
some sense a positive force. “ It is not simply a device 
whereby the rays that emanate from the Central Sun are 
differenced from one another: it blocks the free course of 
those rays.” Such a principle is indeed one of which God 
must take account: a principle which, in Dr. Laurie's 
own words, “ is not to be trifled with.” Imperfec¬ 
tion and evil derive from it: and they are real. God is 
limited by man’s freedom; and the official recognition 
of that freedom in metaphysics is just negation. As 
Dr. Laurie frankly puts it, ‘‘The Negation in the indi¬ 
vidual (popularly called the Devil) has been too potent 
for man : and for God also, it would seem, on this plane 
of His Evolution of Himself.” 

Of course all the old difficulties meet us. Is God finite, 
it will be at once asked, if He be limited by the free indi¬ 
viduality of man ? Dr. Laurie is alive to this as a diffi¬ 
culty ; and he seeks, apparently, to escape from it, as 
others have sought before him, by insisting that God is, 
negation notwithstanding, infinite, “because His limita¬ 
tions are within Himself.” Well, it may be necessary to 
cling to both sides of the contradiction—to the real power 
of the individual to “ defy ” God on the one hand, and to 
the Infiniteness of God on the other; but in that case we 
must at least be prepared to admit that it is a contradic¬ 
tion. A “ struggling ” God—and that is what Dr. Laurie’s 
God is—is a God, certainly, whose infinitude seems to be 
inadequately secured in the mere fact that His limitations 
are somehow within Himself. Is that indeed a genuinely 
thinkable conception—the conception, that is, of a limi¬ 
tation which is a real limitation, and yet entirely within, 
and from, oneself ? “ God,” says Dr. Laurie, in one of 
his striking phrases, “ is a Spirit, but a Spirit in diffi¬ 
culty.” And the struggle and contradiction which are in 
God’s life show themselves within the individual. No 
doubt from one point of view it is true to represent the 
struggle as between God and man : as one in which man 
defies, and in some sense defeats, his God. But from 
another point of view it may, with scarcely less of truth, 
be represented as a struggle within the individual man of 
two opposed forces—the Positive, in Dr. Laurie’s lan¬ 
guage, and the negative. The idea or essence, in which 
the truth of the individual may be said to reside, is the 
Positive element: and that is God. And this Positive 
element is hampered and thwarted by the negative 
element. Nor is victory, it would seem, always with the 
idea. 

“ Were the affirmation [essence or idea] in each indi¬ 
vidual powerful enough to subdue the negation, the world 
would cease to be a system of individuals, and present 


itself as the easy placid-flowing stream of a one Divine 
Life.” And that, in Dr. Laurie’s theory, the world cer¬ 
tainly is not. God is no doubt always there, immanent as 
idea: but He does not force Himself on man. He is 
present, but not as interfering. It is part of the scheme 
of things, Dr. Laurie is fond of repeating, that God should 
be taken by man—appropriated, that is, by a free act of 
will. 

And yet Dr. Laurie’s heart seems to fail him at times 
before the notion of the Positive as finally incompetent 
before the negative. Otherwise he could hardly write 
“ spite of the resistance of the negative to God as idea, 
it is overpowered by the affirmation, and transformed 
into an ordered, reasoned vehicle of the idea, in so far as 
this is compatible with negation and individua.” For 
one has heard so much, both in this volume and in the 
other, of Negation and Imperfection and “ Cosmic Sin ” 
as realities, and of God and the system as only “on the 
way,” that one is disconcerted at finding the power of 
the individual to defy God treated, as it here is, as barely 
more than an illusion. Nor is the situation materially 
bettered by the effort to preserve to the individual a cer¬ 
tain region within which the negation may disport itself 
and play at independence, but to which definite limits are 
set. Dr. Laurie seems sometimes to imagine that he can 
by this simple device satisfy both claimants. “ God,” he 
writes, “ is content to know (if we may so speak) that in 
the affirmation, essence, or idea, the nature and limits 
and possibilities of the individual are fixed. There is in 
each a * thus far and no farther ’ in the fact of its distinc¬ 
tive idea.” And elsewhere he says: “ The important 
thing to emphasise here is that each individuum, while 
held bound to the throne of God by the immanent idea 
in it—the divine affirmation—is set free in so far as it is 
a concrete individuate to work its own brute will within 
the limits of its nature, whatever that may be.” Under 
this conception, the kind of activity is fixed for each indi¬ 
vidual by his nature; and only the particular activities are 
“fluent and unstable.” But does this satisfy any one 
who is genuinely concerned for the freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual ? Does it not emasculate that very conception 
of Negation upon which Dr. Laurie’s metaphysic seems so 
largely to depend ? 

It seems perhaps ungenerous to press too hardly on a 
metaphysic which is at grip with the ultimate problem of 
Freedom: for we all know that to be a problem to any 
solution of which we can more easily offer criticism than 
find a substitute. But ignoring difficulties helps no one: 
and we cannot ourselves feel that the tendency which 
shows itself now and again in Dr. Laurie’s book to limit 
the power of individual resistance by the Idea or Positive 
Nature is really consistent with his earnest endeavour to 
preserve for man a freedom which shall be genuine. 

There is one other aspect of God’s relation to man 
which is characteristic of Dr. Laurie, and to which we 
wish to-day to draw attention. God, for him, is not re¬ 
vealed in intelligence merely, but at least as effectively 
in feeling and emotion. “ It is the feeling of God not the 
recognition of the fact of God that is the sole foundation 
of the religious life.” And again—“We ‘ know’ God 
in His creative aspects alone; but we also, and chiefly, 

‘ feel ’ Him as Infinite Being close to our inner selves.” 
Or once more—“ It is through feeling not intellect that we, 
mere units of Being finally commune with Universal 
Being, the Ultimate Reality.” 

We catch in this last passage a note of mysticism which 
is by no means uncharacteristic. Natural Realism has 
indeed points in common with mysticism. Dr. Laurie 
recognises this himself. For him, as for the mystic, the 
ground of the actual is Unconditioned Being. And this 
Being because, relatively to the determined with which 
we are in contact, unconditioned, and, relatively to the 
actual, mere possibility, is just for that reason “unknow¬ 
able.” One may be tempted to ask how, or in what 
sense, we are to conceive of the source of all things as 
Potentiality merely. The starting-point of every process 
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in'which a potentiality passes into an actuality must after 
all, as Aristotle loved to insist, be itself an actuality: 
and in that sense the end must be in the beginning. Dr. 
Laurie is not, of course, blind to this. He tells us that 
“we may not say that that is Nothing which is Fons 
omnium, or that that is inert which is the Source of all 
activity.” But though he reminds us of that, it is still 
on the ground of its character as a possible as opposed 
to an actual, an unconditioned as opposed to a con¬ 
ditioned, that he rests the essential unknowableness of 
Ultimate Being. And it is for that reason that the 
medium of communication with God as Absolute is, for 
Dr. Laurie, not thought, but feeling. In the beginning we 
feel Him Sub-rationally: in the end we feel Him Supra- 
rationally. Intelligence, and all the process of our re¬ 
flective experience, do but fill the space which lies between 
these two forms of Feeling-communion. And for that 
reason the ideal for man is to reach the Intuition which 
“ transcends Reason.” It is true that Dr. Laurie struggles 
to preserve the essential character of man from annihila¬ 
tion. The ego does not, he tells us. lose itself in the 
mystic union with the Absolute. Moreover, intuition 
can reveal nothing to us which we do not carry with us 
into it. “ It is only the apotheosis of himself in the 
Absolute that a man can attain to.” Indeed, Dr. Laurie 
can even say that in Intuition Will and Personality are 
intensified. We are grateful to him for this, and we 
recognise his mysticism as, so far, sane, and even in¬ 
spiring. But we are left to wonder why, if this is all 
as he tells us, it is necessary to oppose, so strongly as he 
sometimes does, feeling to reason; to treat the goal of 
intuition as supra-rational ; and to refuse to the com¬ 
munion with the absolute the name of knowledge. We 
are with him in his recognition of Feeling and Emotion 
as vehicles of the Divine Life : but we question whether 
the effort to get “ beyond reason ” can ultimately be 
reconciled with an intensification of selfhood. 

The volume closes with a meditation on the subject of 
personal immortality. That is not a subject which 
admits, in the ordinary sense, of demonstration : and it 
is no slight upon Dr. Laurie’s treatment of it to say that 
most people will probably find it not so much “con¬ 
vincing ” as interesting. We cannot close our article 
better than by quoting from this last discussion a 
characteristic remark. “ The identity of the ‘ person ’ 
continues, sustained by the memory of all here that is 
worthy of a higher existence there—truth, love, and 
ideals.” 


right to demand in a work of this nature—clarity and 
accuracy; and chiefly on these grounds we must quarrel 
with Mr. Okey on one or two points in his translation. 
On page 20, why should the expression “donna di si 
gaia sembianza ” be rendered “ mistress of so winsome a 
vesture”? There is no advantage gained by changing 
the metaphor, and it makes the translation of the passage 
less easy to follow. On page 24, the original “ ma tuttavia 
di queste parole . . . se alcune ne dicessi, dille per modo 
che per loro non si discernesse lo simulato amore che hai 
mostrato a questa ” is perfectly clear. But what sense, 
except a wrong sense, can be made out of the rendering: 
“ but yet if thou tell any of these words . . . tell them in 
such wise that the simulated love be not discerned by them, 
which thou has shown to her.” Instead of the words 
which we have printed in italics Rossetti has “ thereby,” 
which removes all ambiguity. On page 29, in the sentence 
‘ my beatitude lay in her salutation which many times 
exceeded and overflowed my capacity,” “ which ” is made 
to refer to “salutation,” instead of to “ beatitude.” On 
page 135 there is an unnecessary and confused use of 
archaic forms in the passage which runs: “ and now it 
seem eth that ye would forget it because of this lady who 
gazes at you, and ga zeth not save in so far . . . ” etc. 
Is there any reason why the word “ ragionare ” (p. 137) 
should be translated by “ pleading ” ? The rendering of 
“ lor ” by “ him ” (p. 63) is an obvious oversight. The 
expression “thou are” is perhaps due to the printer; 
and so, we will hope, is the annoying hybrid “Incipit 
Vita Nuova.” Finally, it seems a great mistake that in 
a volume containing seventy-five poems there should be 
no index of first lines. We have pointed out all these 
blemishes—most of them unimportant—in no spirit of 
captiousness, but because the work is, as a whole, so well 
executed that it is a pity that its value should be lessened 
by such easily remediable defects. 

Hills and the Sea. By Hilaire Belloc. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc is not so much an original writer as 
an original man. As a painter of travel-pictures he has 
of course, many predecessors—for instance, Heine in the 
“ Reisebilder,” Sterne in the “ Sentimental Journey,” and 
Stevenson in several volumes. Vagabondage is the com¬ 
mon tie between these writers, the one respect in which 
Mr. Belloc resembles his brethren of the road. But even 
Mr. Belloc, original though he is, cannot always rid him¬ 
self of the memory of voices that are stilled. In “ The 
Griffin," for example, he develops in eight pages the notion 
which Wordsworth expressed in four lines: 
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Vila Nuova. Translated by Thomas Okey. (Dent, Is. 6d. net.) 

The volume before us, containing the Vita Nuova and 
Canzoniere, or collected minor poems, completes the 
" Temple Classics ” edition of the works of Dante. This, 
like the volumes of the Divina Commedia, is provided 
with the original Italian and the English translation on 
opposite pages. The text and rendering are the work of 
Mr. Thomas Okey, with the exception of the Canzoni, for 
which Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed is responsible. This trans¬ 
lation is not put forward to compete with that of Rossetti 
as a work of art; it is a literal version, offered to those 
who, “ possessing some acquaintance with Latin or one of 
the Romance languages, will desire to read the very words 
of the master in the original." The book will no doubt 
supply a genuinely felt want, for there are many such 
readers—people who learn their Italian at first by spelling 
out the text of Dante after they have learned to love him 
in translations. Mr. Okey’s capability of rendering 
Dante’s writing so as to make it verbally intelligible to this 
class of students was shown some time ago in his edition 
of the Purgatorio in this series, and it is again abundantly 
proven throughout the bulk of the present volume. But 
there are two things above all others which we have a 


We will not see them, will not go 
To-day nor yet to-morrow; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow. 

But in general Mr. Belloc is satisfied to be himself. He is 
the spoilt child of contemporary literature. He has the 
seriousness and the japes of one of Shakespeare’s fools. 
He bangs his bladder in the face of our pet prejudices, 
and we are almost angry; but the next minute we forgive 
him. Of the essays in the volume before us we like best 
those in which politics are not obtruded. Of such there 
are many. We would give first place to “ The Wing of 
Daiua," a Pyrenean incident, which tells how two 
travellers essayed to cross the mountains into Andorra, 
how a storm overtook them on the summit, how on the 
second day out, faint with cold and hunger, they believed 
themselves bewitched, and at last found themselves back 
in the valley from which they had started. The chill fear 
which steals over those who have lost their way among 
mountains is admirably suggested, aud no less admirable 
is the description of the three successive 7 asses, or 
plateaux, which in the Pyrenees commonly form the steps 
between the plain and the summit. From this paper the 
reader will do well to pass to “ The Cerdagne ” and “ The 
Canigou,” which also are instinct with the magic of the 
Pyrenees. Mr. Belloc is equally at home upon the sea. 
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It is in tense narration, touched with fantasy, that his 
strength lies. When he deals with high matters of 
the soul and of destiny, as in “ The Arena,” “ The 
Autumn and the Fall of Leaves.” and “ The Harbour in 
the North,” he sets out as one with a great meaning 
to express, and in the end expresses hardly any meaning 
at all, falling, at such times, into pretentiousness and 
unreality. 

The Gem-Cutter’s Craft. By Leopold Claremont. (Bell, 
15s. net.) 

The history of the gem from its rough state to its cut 
and polished final appearance is given with remarkable 
clearness in this work by a cutter of jewels, who writes in 
the first place for cutters. The opening sentence of the first 
chapter: ‘‘For the successful identification of precious 
stones nothing is of greater value than the experience 
which is only attainable by constantly handling large 
quantities of cut and rough gems,” suggests at once that 
Mr. Claremont does not mean to engage the lay reader. 
But he develops his story of “cleavage,” “stria,” 
“ diaphaneity,” “ lustre,” and colour ” in so agreeable 
a manner that those entirely outside the influence of 
Hatton Garden will find his volume at once extremely 
interesting and informing. The jewels that the Queen of 
Zer wore many thousands of years b.c. are still with us, 
and from the earliest days of Egypt to the latest moment 
of time the vanities—or, perhaps, the aesthetic tastes—of 
man have constantly employed the miner and the 
lapidary. The main difference between the gem-cutter’s 
craft in distant ages and in our own is that whereas in 
the earliest periods gems—rubies, sapphires, and the 
like—were carved into the form of a god or some fine 
representation of an animal, as in Egypt ; or, later into 
the beautiful cameos of ancient Greece and Rome ; now 
the cutting of gems is reduced to a science which gives 
the greatest amount of beauty that the stone itself 
can be made to show, but leaves the artist out. The 
vast amount of skill which, as Mr. Claremont demon¬ 
strates, must be used to make the best of a diamond is 
now almost always employed, but the glyptic artist 
appears as dead as Troy. The modern demand is for as 
much brightness, colour, and value, as the rough stone can 
be made to produce, and the craft of the gem-cutter 
enables him to do all this to a wonderful extent. Our 
hope is that with the increase of wealth and precious 
stones the old taste for a beautiful carving on a beautiful 
substance will return; in which case, we feel sure the 
many clever people who are now cutters would develop 
from craftsmen into artists, and the jewel again becme 
beautiful instead of, as at present, a vain and garish 
display. 

Untravelled England. By John James Hissey. (Macmillan, 
16s.) 

Mr. Hissey is a traveller in his own country. 

All I ask, the heaven above 
And the read below me— 

he sings with R.L.S.; but unlike him he sings from the deck 
of a motor-car. His book is refreshing—a book to keep 
by one and dip into at odd moments—and as accurate as 
it could be in the circumstances, though his motor-car 
travels a little too fast for us at times. As a means to an 
end it is well enough, but we prefer Borrow’s mode of 
progression. Mr. Hissey’s title is hardly accurate; very 
little of the country he passed through has not been well 
travelled—and described—before. Rushing through 
Buckinghamshire, he observes of Wendover that “it has 
not yet developed a red-brick and blue-slate ugliness ”; 
and “ till lately the nearest railway to the little town was 
three miles away; now, however, the railway has found 
Wendover, and as the country around is pleasant, the 
speculative builder with his modern villas may be trusted 
to put in an appearance.” He may be interested to learn 


that the first train ran through Wendover at least 
thirteen years ago, and that the speculative builder has 
already spoiled what was once one of the most beautiful 
valleys in England. Had our author forsaken his car 
occasionally he might have found, a little off the beaten 
track, many places more interesting than those he 
describes. 

The Battle of Tsushima. By Captain Vladimir Semenoff. 

(Murray, 3s. 6d. net.) 

We welcome Captain A. B. Lindsay’s excellent translation 
of Captain Semenoff's admirable account of the great 
battle fought in the Sea of Japan—a book already 
favourably known in this country in its native dress. 
Captain Semenoff occupied a very exceptional position on 
board the Kniaz Suvaroff, Admiral Rodjestvensky’s flag¬ 
ship, for he had no other official duty than to make notes, 
to watch, and to record the phases of the battle. Such a 
narrative from the hand of a trained eye-witness is neces¬ 
sarily valuable, but in this case it is made more so by the 
fact that the author was also on board the Cesarevitch 
when Admiral Vetoft made his disastrous sally from Port 
Arthur on August 10, 1904. He is able, therefore, to 
contrast the tactics and other conditions in the two 
battles, and his impressions possess an importance which 
naval officers and those interested in warship design have 
fully recognised. To these specialist readers Sir George 
Clarke’s introduction will particularly commend itself, 
although not all of them will agree with his conclusions. 

Right through the action from 1.49 p.m. to 7.40 p.m., 
when he makes his last note, Captain Semenoff provides 
us with vivid pictures of the scenes on board the flagship 
as well as the various phases of the battle. At one moment 
he is on the fore-bridge noting the orders given by the 
Admiral, at the next, through his Zeiss glasses, he is 
watching the enemy’s ships, where he could distinguish 
mantlets of hammocks on the bridges and groups of men, 
the ships in perfect order at close intervals, manoeuvring 
as if at target practice. Then he is assisting to put a fire 
out, helping a wounded comrade, observing that the after- 
turret has been blown up, and a little later that the fore¬ 
most funnel had fallen, and every now and again making 
notes. About 3 p.m. Captain Semenoff received his second 
wound, and this took him to the lower deck. He did not 
stop to wait his turn under the surgeons, but proceeding 
on deck, learnt that the Admiral had been wounded, 
observed the movements of the enemy’s fleet, noted the 
condition of the Russian ships, and realised the true sig¬ 
nificance of what had happened: 

How pitiless is memory !—a scene never to be forgotten came 
before my eyes, clearly and distinctly—just such another scene— 
the same awful picture. After Prince Utomsky's signal on the 
10th of August, our battleships had steamed N.W. in the same 
disorder and just as horridly. 

Yet, pulling out his watch and note-book, he jots down : 
“325 p.m. A heavy list to port, and a bad fire in the 
upper battery.” Captain Semenoff’s graphic description 
continues up to the time when the Admiral, sorely 
wounded and unconscious, is taken off the doomed vessel 
in a torpedo-boat. Every word of this little volume is 
intensely interesting, and, moreover, it supplies the essen¬ 
tial complement to the account which Politovskysupplied 
of the voyage of the Russian fleet to the scene of action 
under the title, “From Lebau to Tsu-sbima.” 

Olives: the Beminiscences of a President. By Sir Wyke Bayuss. 

(Allen, 15 s. net.) 

The unwary reader, pardonably ignorant as to the 
identity of the author of “ Olives,” might be led to 
expect from the sub-title that he was about to hear the 
amazing adventures of some South American dictator, 
and it seems necessary to state without delay that the 
presidency thus proudly insisted upon is merely that of 
the Royal Society of Artists, and that the only conflict in 
which the author ever engaged resulted in a barren 
victory over his great predecessor in that chair, Mr. 
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Whistler. A little while ago a persistent contributor to 
the correspondence columns of the daily Press inflicted 
on us a volume of the letters he had unnecessarily written, 
and the late Sir Wyke Bayliss appears, in a spirit of 
rivalry, to have determined to eclipse this literary feat by 
printing in a book all the after-dinner speeches and prize¬ 
giving addresses which he delivered throughout the 
course of a long but not very interesting career. Re¬ 
markable neither for their matter nor their manner, these 
speeches should never have been collected for other than 
family reading, and the continual reiteration not only of 
the same ideas, but of the same phrases and sentences, 
relentlessly exposes the poverty of the orator’s intel¬ 
lectual resources. Of the many interesting personalities 
he had the good fortune to meet, Sir Wyke Bayliss 
appears to have remembered little save the opportunities 
they gave him of speechifying and writing doggerel, and 
though he is appreciative of the art of Turner, and David 
Cox, Watts, and other modern masters, his criticism is 
not so illuminating as to warrant rekindling. Of art in 
the abstract sensible remarks are from time to time 
uttered, but they have all been made before, and frequently 
better expressed. To an uncritical audience of men who 
have dined well these utterances may have seemed enter¬ 
taining enough, but to reprint them after the occasion that 
prompted them is past, is like offering us at breakfast the 
champagne opened the night before. The illustrations, 
consisting of reproductions in colour and black and white 
of the author’s paintings and drawings of cathedral in¬ 
teriors, have more claim to serious consideration than the 
text, but they do not incline us to assign to Sir Wyke 
Bayliss a lofty place among British artists. 

Patrollers in Palestine. By the Rev. Haskett Smith. (Arnold, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Patrollers in Palestine,” though brightly written, 
is spoilt by the introduction of a good deal of humour 
which strikes us as often a little forced. It is a record, 
for the most part amusing enough, of the journeyings in 
Palestine of a party of tourists conducted by the late 
Mr. Haskett Smith, consisting of the “ Sheikh,’’ as their 
leader called himself, and his tribe, the Archbishop (who, 
needless to say, was not an archbishop), The Fossil, The 
Enthusiast, The Matter-of-Fact Man, The Pessimist, The 
Angel, The Malaprop, The General Nuisance, The Gusher, 
and Monte Carlo. A good deal of useful information 
is imparted, and the book makes pleasant reading. 


NUG^E SCRIPTORIS 

XIV. NOELS 

The Nuga for Christmas week—which is the last which 
Spectator ab extra will contribute for the present—naturally 
refers to the season, and to the verses (odes, songs, lyrics, 
hymns, and sonnets) relating to it, which the Anglo- 
Saxon race has produced during the last three hundred 
years. Their number is remarkable, and their variety 
great; but as yet we have no adequate Christmas Antho¬ 
logy, containing only the choicest literary products of 
the genius of England and America, in reference to that 
gracious time which Christendom commemorates with a 
homage that is ever old yet always new. 

Unquestionably the finest Christmas poem which the 
world possesses.is Milton’s magnificent Ode on the Morn¬ 
ing of Christ’s Nativity, written it is thought when he 
was a Cambridge undergraduate; but many of our earlier 
English noels have the dew of the nation’s youth upon 
them. There is no better method of arrangement than 
the chronological one, as it shows the growth of the 
national mind and heart on the subject: and it is more 
than interesting to trace its evolution from compara¬ 
tively crude beginnings—in which the yule log and 


wassail-bowl, with tumultuous dance and song, were 
prominent elements—to the richer and nobler pro¬ 
ducts of succeeding years. Milton's Ode must however 
stand first, because it not only represents the highest 
watermark of English genius on the subject, but is perhaps 
the finest poem he ever wrote. 

It may be worth considering what the editor of a Christ¬ 
mas Anthology should endeavour to realise. The year in 
which each poem was written, or first published, is not 
always known, but when it is discoverable >it should be 
printed at the end of the stanzas; the years of the birth 
and death of the author following his name, and prefixed 
to the poem. The occasional omission of stanzas, which 
is sometimes necessary, should be indicated by triple 
stars inserted between the verses quoted; and when the 
original text is altered in any case the author’s name 
should be italicised. The reason for the omission of 
stanzas is that they are sometimes trivial, occasionally 
tawdry, and frequently obtrude opinion where dogma 
should be concealed, or suggested rather than em¬ 
phasised. In the preface to his admirable “Book of 
Praise," Sir Roundell Palmer (Lord Selborne) wrote 
“ there is far more dross than gold in the works of all 
voluminous hymn-writers ”; and it is notorious that 
some of our choicest ones have prosaic lines, uncouth 
words, or halting stanzas. Others have archaic phrases, 
which have long since fallen into desuetude, and of 
which there can be no literary resurrection. All these 
should be removed, if possible: or only retained where 
they bring out, by contrast, the loveliness of the lines 
which lie embedded in them, like golden ore in veins of 
quartz. 

When the text of a poem is changed, however slightly, 
the fact should always be indicated by the author's 
name being printed in italics, and the name of the writer 
who changed it should be given. The reason for a change 
of text is the same as for the omission of a stanza. Very 
often a really noble poem is seriously marred by a single 
faulty line or an infelicitous word; and it should be re¬ 
membered that the authors of some of our greatest poems 
have not infrequently altered their own text, in new 
editions of their works. In these cases it is neither the 
editor’s duty to select the latest or the earliest text but to 
take what he considers the best version on the whole. He 
may err in judgment, but the decision rests with him, and 
with posterity, which will either approve his judgment or 
condemn it. Here again the words of Lord Selborne may 
be quoted. “The Wesleys altered the compositions of 
George Herbert, Sandys, Austin and Watts. Toplady, 
and others, altered some of Charles Wesley’s. .. . Bishop 
Heber, scholar as he was, and editor of Jeremy Taylor's 
works, silently altered Taylor’s Advent Hymn in his 
own hymn-book ; and the hymns of Heber himself, and 
of Keble, etc., are met with every day in a variety of forms, 
which their authors would hardly recognise. . . . Some 
such variations of hymns are, however, sufficiently good to 
take rank as new compositions, better than those by which 
they were suggested." 

As to the titles of the poems, when a writer has not 
given one, the first line of his composition—placed in full 
within inverted commas—should be invariably used as 
the title; so that everything printed (except the author's 
name, and the year of his birth and death) is his own 
writing. No literary practice is more reprehensible than 
for an editor to invent a title, and place it above a poem or 
a hymn, without informing his readers that be has done 
so; and letting it be known that the title he has given 
was not the work of the author. This occurs however 
in dozens of anthologies, and miscellaneous collections of 
English verse. It disfigures even the excellent “Golden 
Treasury” of the late Fraucis Turner Palgrave, and it 
absolutely vitiates numerous collections of verse, in which 
the title of nearly every poem ignores that which was 
given to it by its author, and is the unaccredited—often 
the inaccurate—manufacture of the editor. 

In reference to punctuation, and capital letters—as 
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well as brackets and “dashes” in the text—many authors 
have been so capricious in their use of them that their 
practice cannot be followed wisely. A superabundance of 
capital letters always disfigures a page ; and the random 
insertion of an apostrophe before the final letter of a word 
ending with a ”— to guide the reader in pronunciation 
—is useless, as well as gratuitous. In other words, the 
“ed” should always be printed in full, without the use 
of a comma in place of a vowel. 

But leaving these minor points, how wide an area do our 
English noels cover! From Dunbar, Giles Fletcher, and 
Ben Jonson, to Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, and Allred 
Dommett; from Thomas Southwell and Fitzgerald, 
William Drummond, Robert Herrick, and George Herbert, 
to Dean Stanley, William Morris, and Christina Rossetti; 
from Jeremy Taylor, Richard Crashaw, and Henry 
Vaughan, to Dora Greenwell and Addington Symonds: 
with Charles Wesley, Coleridge, Lamb, Heber, Milman, 
Keble, and Bowring between, and many [a less-known 
minstrel throughout all the years ; and amongst Americans 
we have Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Philips Brooks, 
and a dozen more. , 

It may be suggested that a collection of the most 
notable passages of English prose referring to Christmas 
would be a useful supplement to gleanings from our best 
poets on the subject: and it is to be hoped that the 
year 1907 will not close without an adequate Christmas 
Anthology being within reach of every one. 

Spectator ab extra. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE 

THE LOTUS EATERS 

A certain noble sensuousness is the note of the poetry of 
our heroic age : a certain mournful wistfulness is the note 
of the poetry of our romantic period. Yet it is remarkable 
that this mournful wistfulness never deepens into the pro¬ 
found sadness that breathes from the works of our older 
writers. A man must first have been enraptured by the 
joy and the beauty of earthly existence to feel to the full 
the sublime vanity of it all. 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like the insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,— 

is written in a frame of mind far different from that in 
which Shelley wrote: 

Alas I I have nor hope, nor health. 

Nor peace within nor calm around. 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found . . . 

Yet now despair itself is mild. 

Even as the winds and waters are; 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away a life of care. 

The melancholy of Shakespeare resembles rather that of 
Alexander. It is the very ecstasy of the spirit of adven¬ 
ture. He has grasped the power and the glory of earth, 
and its finitude and transitoriness drive his imagination 
in upon itself and make him at last a visionary. There¬ 
upon he gives over writing, and recovering, in the stillness 
of all ambition, the simplicity and blitheness of his youth, 
resettles quietly in the little country town in which he 
was born. 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 

said Wordsworth, who held to the old tradition; but most 
of his successors seem in their youth to have begun in 
despondency. Instead of opening their souls to the fair 


impression of things, and exercising and delighting their 
senses with the glowing pageantry of life, they let their 
imagination feed upon the sweet and unwholesome 
fruits of melancholy. Sadness seemed to them to be a 
more poetic thing than joy. Perhaps it is, if it be true, 
vehement and deep : for it is in moments of tragic grief 
that the depths of our nature are revealed. The young 
poets of the new school, however, were only fantasti¬ 
cally sad. 

It was the pleasure of mild-minded melancholy that 
enticed them, and its introspective quality: the melan¬ 
choly that divides a man from his kind and keeps him 
a prisoner in the hollow Lotus-land. As is seen in the 
verses of Mr. W. B. Yeats, the latest and most romantic 
of the writers of the romantic school, the more com¬ 
pletely a poet surrenders himself to the luxury of sorrow, 
the less quick and passionate grows his sense of the 
majesty of human woe. Passively contemplative, he 
cares only for the loveliness of sorrowful things, their 
poignancy disconcerts him ; so he weaves his reveries out 
of dead desires and dead regrets, fading memories and 
dim, legendary figures of soectral beauty, and frames 
therefrom an artificial paradise of dreams in which he 
moves, a shadow among shadows, solitary, disconsolate 
and ineffectual. 

The deplorable result of the romantic movement in our 
poetical literature was to disconnect that literature, for 
the first time in our history, from the general life of the 
nation. Shakespeare and Milton wrote for the commonalty, 
and Wordsworth, who held in this also to old tradition, 
attempted, at least, to do so. They tried to kindle the 
imagination, enrich the mind and touch the heart of the 
common people. To this end they made legend, history, 
politics, religion and even philosophy the matter of 
poetry, and they kept that poetry simple, sensuous and 
passionate, so that it might come home to men’s business 
and bosoms. Hence their work was distinguished by that 
profound application of ideas to life which compelled the 
admiration of ihe leader of the great French movement 
of enlightenment in the eighteenth century. And with all 
this it remained poetry of the supreme order. It was 
popular, and yet it was wanting neither in exquisiteness 
and beauty ot execution, nor in largeness and sublimity 
of conception. It moved the peasant almost as powerfully 
as the sacred Book which he regarded as the very handi¬ 
work of God, and it filled with wonder and delight the 
amateur ot the delicacies of fine literature. 

The poetry of the romantic school, on the other hand, 
far from having any connection with the general life of 
the nation, was a kind of charm that deadened one’s 
sense of that general life. The new writers were mer¬ 
chants of the incantations and faery visions that come 
between a man and the deeds of his hand and the hopes 
of his heart: 

If there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy ? 

Some cost a passing-bell, 

And some a sigh. 

That shakes from life’s fresh crown 

Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell . , , 

What would you buy ? 

That was the burden of their songs. The sick, languid 
and discontented spirits of their age came to them and 
purchased dreams of demoniac power, dreams of earthly 
love and heavenly, dreams of beauty and sorrow, dreams 
of social reform, dreams of everything ; and then passed 
out too from the storm and sunshine of actual existence 
into the hollow Lotus-land. Addressed to a little 
circle of over-cultivated and idle people who liked 
to refine upon their feelings, English poetry was 
perverted from a sweetening, ennobling and general 
influence in life, into an enervating, distracting and 
narrow influence in life. It became something that the 
people could not understand: something that was 
fashioned as a means of escape from the world which they 
loved, and which they laboured to make more pleasant. 
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and more beautiful for their children. The art of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare and Milton fell into common dis¬ 
repute. The London ’prentices were no longer moved to 
rapture by ideas of chivalry and heroism, as were the 
lads who followed Ralph in " The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle.” They turned instead for recreation to the 
realism of the music-hall and regarded the romantic 
poets, not without some justification, as the proper 
objects of vulgar ridicule. In vain did some of the men of 
the later school of romanticism try to touch the popular 
mind by other means than poetry : by painting, by the 
revival of craftsmanship, by fiction and criticism. Having 
grown weary, as lennyson and Matthew Arnold had done, 
of the loneliness and the eerieness of their artificial 
paradise, they did not, like Tennyson and Arnold, 
abandon it, and come down to the world and work there 
cheerfully and without anodynes. Art to them was still 
a refuge from the misery of human life, and they wanted 
to lead the English people into the place of shelter which 
they had found. The English people wisely declined to 
follow them, as, I think, the Irish people will decline to 
follow their disciples who are now working to the same 
end in Ireland. 

The English romantic movement that Coleridge and 
Byron, Shelley and Keats began, and Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones, William Morris and Pater developed, was not only 
ineffectual, it was disastrous. It impaired the great tra¬ 
ditions of English literature, and it impaired even the 
genius of the men who succeeded in freeing themselves 
from its conventions. None of them was equal to his 
task: the task of doing in the age of Victoria that which 
Shakespeare had accomplished in the age of Elizabeth, 
and Milton in the age of Cromwell. In my opinion, there 
is immeasurably more of the stuff and spirit of great 
poetry in the formless prose of Walt Whitman than in all 
the delicate verse of the writers of the romantic school. 
He, in a brave attempt to glorify with light and warmth 
and beauty the sombre and immense new world of 
modern thought, 

Perished in the chariot of the sun : 

they, in a vain endeavour to forget the existence of that 
world, became merely the idle singers of an empty day. 

Edward Wright. 


FICTION 

The Philosopher and the Foiwd/iiig. By Georg Engel. 

(Hodder <fc Stoughton, 6s.) 

The soul of the German is in this beautiful story, his 
poetry, simplicity and profundity. It deals with the good 
and bad fortunes of fisher-folk living on the shores of the 
Baltic; and when you come to the last page you know 
what kind of folk they are, you can picture the sea and 
land to which they belong, and you have been fascinated 
by the humour and tender imagination that have told you 
their uneventful histories. The book will charm many 
readers as some of Andersen’s stories charm : that about 
the Storks, for instance, or that about the Brave Tin 
Soldier. It is set in a northern landscape of marsh and 
sea and glittering snow; the men are of the north, dour, 
kindly, and reflective, and their laugh is of the north for it 
is near to tears. The brilliant figure of Lina, the Found¬ 
ling, contrasts with her surroundings, as a humming-bird 
would contrast with a moor-hen, and the tragedy of her 
life is a tragedy of temperament. Fate placed her in an 
environment for which she was too fragile and unstable. 
All the characters are quaint and interesting: and the 
promise of sunshine after sorrow seems a suitable end to 
a story that looks kindly and truly at life. The translation 
is admirably done. 


Love’s Trilogy : Julie's Diary, Marie, God’s Peace. From the 

Danish of Pf.ter Nansen. By Julia le Gallienne. 

(Heinemann, 6s.) 

“Why mustn’t I doit? Is it wicked?” asked a little 
boy who had been reproved by his mother. “ My dear,” 
replied she, “ it is worse than wicked : it is vulgar ! ” In 
this book of Peter Nansen’s the reader is constantly being 
reminded that he is to be shocked. The “inquisitive 
moralist ” appealed to is evidently the reader expected— 
probably desired—by the author, to whom the possibility 
of the book falling into the hands of artists of the type of 
the little boy’s mother memioned above has not occurred, 
the author has an unpleasant knack of vulgarising his cha¬ 
racters, and a note of intense vulgarity runs through the 
first two stories,which are both concerned with the “ gener¬ 
ous ” yielding of a young girl to her lover. We are told 
of Marie, the heroine of the second story, that “ if Solo¬ 
mon the kingly poet” had known her, he would have 
written of her “ like this.” The extract which follows is 
too long to quote, but in no circumstances—not even 
under the influence of an amour with Marie—can we 
imagine the author of the Canticles adopting the style of 
Peter Nansen. In the third story the atmosphere 
changes for the better. The writer seems more at home 
in out-of-the-world towns, and with old women in insti¬ 
tutions, than with “innocent” but amorous maidens. 
The first two stories have the appearance of being written 
in the hope of ensuring a large sale for the book, and 
they are unpleasant and dull. There is a note of sincerity 
about the third : the author is content to be himself. 

A Minister of Fate. By Charles Dawson. (Long, 6’s.) 

The tale opens with the slaying of a bear in the Western 
Pyrenees and closes with two happy marriages in England. 
The twenty-two chapters leading up to this satisfactory 
culmination are anything but peaceful, and many and 
strange are the adventures which befall the unfortunate 
hero, Edward Ravenshaw. The true character of his 
guardian, Sir John Lepell, and his rascally son, Albert, is 
revealed to us in the beginning of the story, and it is 
without surprise that we learn on reading further that 
the man who did not scruple to push his enemy over a 
cliff has no hesitation in consigning him later to a French 
madhouse, where he endures tortures worthy of the inven¬ 
tion of Charles Reade himself. He is eventually rescued 
by a heroic friend, Ferdinand Seymour, who, having borne 
him through the asylum window and down a rope ladder, 
returns to England in the nick of time to help Edward’s 
sister, his fiance, out of her window to happier and safer 
spheres. 

An Irish Utopia. A Story of a Phase of the Land Problem. 

By John H. Edge. (Dublin : Hodges Figgis, 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Edge has written a novel with a purpose, but if the 
reader forget that the author has at heart “ the Unity 
of Christendom,” he will, by judicious skipping, find an 
entertaining story ; or, if he ignore the story or regard it 
as a peg for Mr. Edge’s opinions to hang on, he will 
become engrossed in the conclusions arrived at by a 
genuinely serious-minded man who, in his official capa¬ 
city as a Land Commissioner, has been brought much 
into contact with his fellow countrymen. The story 
is a simple one and touches on an attempt made 
by the younger of twins to benefit by the supposed 
destruction of some documents which prove his brother’s 
primogeniture. Of course the documents are found and 
all ends well, but the date of the incidents gives the 
author an opportunity—of which he makes the most— 
to paint Ireland as she was at a time when the Union 
had been effected but a few years. He draws entertaining 
sketches of parson and priest, lawyers and farmers, lords 
and ladies, but though “ the humming bowl ” is referred 
to occasionally the book in no wise resembles “ Harry 
Lorrequer.” It is as sober a production as its title 
suggests. 
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FINE ART 

ROSSO 

Less than a year ago, at the second part of the Inter¬ 
national Society’s exhibition at the New Gallery, some¬ 
thing like a sensation was created by a number of 
sculptured heads, more impressionist in treatment than 
even the Balzac of Rodin. These were the work of the 
Italian sculptor. Signor Madardo Rosso, who, though he 
had at least twice before exhibited in this country, was 
far less known here than on the continent. But while the 
International Society was receiving congratulations on a 
new recruit of such undoubted genius, it was remarked 
that although nine works by Signor Rosso figured in the 
catalogue, only six were to be found in the New Gallery. 
The natural inference was that the sculptor was unable 
to send the full number promised, but against this there 
spread an astounding report that the works in question 
were not only sent but placed in position by the sculp¬ 
tor, and after his departure were mysteriously removed. 
This report, which was published in more than one news¬ 
paper, has never been contradicted or explained by the 
society, which thus appears to have been guilty of an 
affront to an artist who should have been hors concours. 

To recall this unpleasant incident has been rendered 
necessary by the opening in Mr. Eugene Cremetti’s new 
gallery (44 Dover Street) of a collection of sculpture by 
Signor Rosso. Among the collection are the works in¬ 
cluded in the International catalogue but missing from 
the exhibits, and among these controversial works is 
one that has been called his masterpiece, Femme d la 
Violetle. Whether he approve or no of Signor Rosso’s 
theories about sculpture, the fair-minded spectator must 
admit that this work is a tour de force, lor by suggestive 
modelling the artist has conveyed an impression of a 
thing that has no real existence. Viewed from the proper 
distance a veil is distinctly seen falling from the hat over 
the beautiful drooping face, yet this veil, so wondrously 
perceptible, has no real existence, but is an artistic illu¬ 
sion created by the suggestive modelling of the face. If 
this were merely a clever trick to show how the cunning 
of the artist’s hand can deceive the eye of the spectator, 
Signor Rosso’s achievement would be less worthy of 
respect; but it may more properly be regarded as an 
earnest and triumphant demonstration of the sculptor’s 
artistic creed, Rien n'est materiel dans I’espace, which may 
be interpreted as meaning that form seen through the 
medium of light, colour, atmosphere, and perspective 
cannot be faithfully rendered in sculpture by considering 
the material form alone. Signor Rosso has carried out 
in sculpture the belief which, consciously or unconsciously, 
has actuated all impressionists in art, namely, that by 
copying form as it automatically exists you cannot pre¬ 
sent form as it appears to the human eye. The first 
canon of impressionism is not merely that “ things are 
seldom what they seem,” but that “ things always seem 
other than they actually are.” If Signor Rosso had taken 
a cast of the face by which he was attracted on the 
boulevard, and then covered this cast with the finest 
possible screen of transparent marble, he could never have 
created so true an impression of what he had seen as he 
has by his own bolder and less imitative methods. 

Students of modern sculpture are (or should be) aware 
that Rosso, born at Turin, came to Paris about twenty- 
five years ago with his impressionist theories of sculpture 
already formed and put into execution. There he made 
the acquaintance of M. Rodin, who was greatly interested 
in his theories, with which he must have been mainly in 
agreement. It is curious, however, that in none of 
the many books on the life and art of M. Rodin which 
have appeared, is Rosso even mentioned. If the 
sculptural work of Rodin during the eighties be studied, 
it will be recognised that his most impressionist effort 
was La Defense in 1880, a competitive sketch for a 


“ Monument to the Defenders of the Nation.” Compare 
this or the S. John the Baptist, which was executed about 
the same date, with Signor Rosso’s Impression Omnibus, or 
Concierge, both dating btween 1883 and 1884, and it will be 
seen that Rosso owes nothing to Rodin, that during that 
decade he was ahead of his more celebrated rival in im¬ 
pressionist theory and practice. How much Rodin owes 
to Rosso future historians must decide, the aim of this 
article being not to depreciate the original genius of the 
great French sculptor, but to direct attention to his 
pioneer in impressionist sculptures—to a great genius 
insufficiently known and inadequately appreciated in 
England. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

••THE DANCE OF MACABRE" 

To thi Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the fifteenth century Lydgate translated from the French 
a work called la dame Macabri. On the title-page the poet tells us 
that in the dance of “ Machabree •' is vividly expressed and shown the 
state of man, and how he is called at uncertain times by death, and 
when he thinketh least thereon. According to M. Gaston Paris 
(Romania xxiv. 131) the old French word Macabri occurs first in Jean 
le F6vr£’s Respit de la Mart which appeared in the year 1376, and in 
which the author claims to have written a work called la dans* 
Macabri. What is the etymology of the word ? M. Gaston Paris 
thinks Macabre may have been the name of the artist who painted the 
picture which suggested the first poem on the subject. The Oxford 
Dictionary says the etymology of the word is obscure, but draws 
attention to the fact that this name for the “ Dance of Death " was 
popularly associated with the history of the Maccabees. In a 
Besantjon document of 1453 quoted by Ducange the “Dance of 
Death " was called Chorea Machabeeonm. It was called in Dutch 
Makkabeusdaits. But this is doubtless mere popular etymology. I 
believe the correct etymology of Macabri is to be found in Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology (see English edition, note on p. 851). It is there 
suggested that the word is derived from the Arabic maqdbir (graves, 
tombs), the plural of maqbar (tomb, cemetery), from the verb qabar to 
bury, inter, so that la danse Macabri would mean the dance connected 
with the tombs. From this Arabic maqdbir are derived two words which 
may still be heard in the Iberian peninsula, namely the Portuguese 
almocavar (a cemetery), and Spanish macabe a name for cemeteries in 
Almeria. Dozy in his Glossatre tells us that in Tripoli the Arabs call the 
cemetery outside the town maqdbir. It may be noted that the cognate 
of the Arabic word appears in the Hebrew Bible in the name of the 
station in the wilderness called Kcbroth-hattaavah, explained in the 
margin as •* the graves of lust.” 

A. L. Mayhew. 

Oxford. 

A POINT OF GRAMMAR 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I t seems I have not made plain my objections to the common 
method of analysing such sentences as, “ It is 1 who am in fault ” (see 
Mason’s •• English Grammar," p. 170). My first objection is that who 
cannot agree with it ; my second, that it can never be an antecedent; 
my third, that a similar difficulty occurs without any« 7 ; and my 
fourth, that it does not show the real sense of the sentence. Carson 
explains the Latin construction. Sunt qui putent, by saying that patent 
is the main predicate and sunt is part of the subject—which I think is 
a very sensible way, capable of being extended to many not quite 
similar expressions in English. Not only may the subject (or object) 
be put into a clause by itself and thus emphasised, but any extension 
of the predicate whether adverb, prepositional phrase, or even an 
adverbial or subordinate clause. 

It was a Friar of Orders Gray 

Walked forth to tell his beads. 

There be some that trouble you. 

’Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

It was from Mons Gomericus 
The first Montgomery came. 

It was many and many a year ago 
That a maiden lived—. 

It was not thus I greeted your brother. 

Is it because his patience waits 
Ye scorn his offered love ? 

Such clauses are joined by that, either relative or conjunction, ex¬ 
pressed or understood, but there are hybernicisms in which this 
cannot be done, such as. It is nicely she sang, or It is very angry he was. 

I see that Burns’s use of the second person singular of the verb with 
s instead of si cannot always be defended as dialect idiom. But 
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instances of such usage can be found in other authors. The following 
is from De Rous's Psalms : 

Lo, I do stretch my hands 
To thee, my help alone; 

For thou well understands 
All my complaint and moan. 

Pope’s “ Universal Prayer" furnishes instances of the omission of the si. 
1 have not seen any English grammar that notices that such forms as 
Thou gavesl, Thou sawest, are not in accordance with Anglo-Saxon 
usage. In that language the termination si is not added to the past 
tense oi strong verbs. 

Wm. Biird. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To thi Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I can quite understand why teachers of phonetic spelling 
should disagree with my argument, but fail to see where the satisfying 
results (desired by Mr. Drummond) would come in by their method. 
At present, at least, even if taught to read a wee bit by means of a 
phonetic system, the standard spelling remains, and the meaning of 
vocabularies can be made plain by any educated person, afterwards. 
Utterly revolutionise spelling, and I defy any one to prove that the 
language would not be crippled by the consequent loss in a proper 
comprehension of a great proportion of the words which help to make 
up the English language. 

Who some of the educationists (? faddists) are to whom Mr. Drum¬ 
mond refers I really do not know. I expect, however, not all the 
doctors agree. Decidedly I am not myself a worshipper of any dry- 
as-dust specialists (what the Germans call " stubengelehrten "), some 
of whom, anyhow, have not a practical knowledge of the tongues 
they profess. At all events, in the days when I went to school, I 
learnt spelling easily enough with the aid of Butter's Etymological 
Spelling-Book, in which the meaning of words was made perfectly 
clear through placing the root of a word as a heading, and showing its 
derivatives underneath. 

Instead of trying to twist the language out of all shape—in fact 
making a new language of it—for that is what phonetic spelling would 
practically amount to, phoneticians might do better by joining hands 
with the Esperantists. Mr. Drummond evidently does not, or will 
not, appreciate how much a language like English is dependent on 
its past, so for a really good ready-made, though mechanical, “ make¬ 
shift,” useful like phonetic spelling, I can strongly recommend to him 
Esperanto, though, some might consider a study of Latin, Greek, or 
French, or even English preferable as an intellectual training. 

There is, however, no getting away from the fact that for any one 
desirous of a thorough understanding of our very composite language, 
a little knowledge of Latin, Greek, etc., roots is necessary, especially 
in these days of scientific literature. Although some ordinary 
illiterate labourer, villager, or an individual who does not read much, 
may be able to jog along with only two or three hundred vocabularies, 
a person who wishes to understand what he reads requires a know¬ 
ledge of at least a few thousand, and without being under the 
necessity of having recourse to a dictionary tor an explanation of 
their meaning. Phonetic spelling, 1 am afraid, would not help, but 
hinder in the understanding of the vocabularies, and I, for one, care 
more about the words themselves and their meaning, than for 
phonology or the mere science of spoken sounds 1 

F. W. T. Lange. 

Deccmbtr 8. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Save for his desperate assault upon Humor, J. B. Wallis is 
careful to omit reference to my refutation oi his proposition that 
changes of spelling constitute a process analagus to growth. I 
acknowledge the compliment. 

It has been often suggested that shorthand might serv insted of 
fonetic spelling. Those who ar familiar with shorthand wil, how¬ 
ever, recognize that the many devices (circles, hooks, loops, contrac¬ 
tions, gramalogs, and vocalized and unvocalized outlines—designed 
originally for a purpose uther than fonetic representation : to facili¬ 
tate speed in reporting, to wit) without considering the disadvantages 
from the compositors point of view, constitute a real objection to its 
use for general literary purposes, and as an instrument of elementary 
literary education in particular. The most valuable code for this 
purpose wil be that which is simplest and most direct in its construc¬ 
tion and application. 

Spelling reformers ar not unaware of the practical difficulties to be 
overcum in securing the adoption of fonetic spelling ; nor of the fact 
that reformers ar, inevitably in the first instance, in the minority, 
and usually unpopular until after they hav been ded a few centuries, 
when it becums desirable that uthers should reform their worshippers. 
(I hav been wel-nigh immortalized in Parody and can henceforth 
afford to complacently await the doom determind for pedants and 
reformers by generations of heredity) while riters of real literary 
ability ar content to countenance the forces of indifference and 
routine, astd ar manifestly unwilling to ascertain the merits or 
demerits of the proposed change, it wil not be easy to overlook or 
underestimate the difficulty of the task of reform. 

” Who is to giv authoritativ weight to these innovations ?” The 
question is remarkable askt by one who—in anuther connection 


page 451)—has described his position as an agnostic as that of an 
intellectual scout. This is not the place in which to undertake the 
demonstration that there is no necessary antagonizm between 
“whim” and ‘‘sience.” It may be wurth while to repeat the 
suggestion that in the direction of whimsical and competitiv schemes 
of spelling lies the possibility of the eventual selection of sum consis¬ 
tent scheme adapted to the general purposes of literature. Tbo we 
ar apt thru the influence of custom to regard spelling as a combined 
public possession and taskmaster, it is strictly a marketable commo¬ 
dity, in every practical sense as much as ar railways, ships, telefones, 
bicycles or any uther means of facilitating the business of life. And 
to a recognition of this fact sum publisher with means and enterprise 
wil presently awake. 

“Repetition” our old (ancienne) French teacher used to say "is 
the father and mother of memory.” But if the claims of repetition 
be examind likely enuf it may appear that repetition is but a sort of 
step-parent to memory, and altogether unwurthy of our regard. To 
exercise the faculty of memory iu the holesum and intelligent pursuit 
of recording and classifying comprehensible facts is to strengthen and 
develop that faculty; to submit it to the drudgery of retaining masses 
of uncoordinated items of knowledge—often incomprehensible and 
self-contradictory, is to weaken the faculty and, further, to lessen the 
ability to practically apply that which is thusretaind. It is precisely 
at this point where the services of a fonetic code of spelling prove 
most useful. If the gain coud be mesured by the superiority of new 
forms for certain words only, it would not be of sufficient importance 
to justify the labor of change. But there is a difference between the 
processes of teaching to read by means of the ordinary and of fonetic 
modes of spelling which is so great in degree as to amount almost to 
an essential difference. Those who lern by means of the ordinary 
spelling ar obliged, owing to its inconsistency, to commit to memory 
each word individually. On the uther hand with a fonetic code of 
spelling it is necessary only to lern to analize the elements of speech 
and to commit to memory the signs which represent them ; the rest 
depending chiefly upon constructiv ability. In the first case, not 
only ar there scores of devices for representing similar or identical 
sounds, but there ar countless exceptions all to be memorized 
separately, by repetition oft repeated. See-ay-tea cat, see-ay-tea 
cat. Who denies that it is injurius ? Listen to the droning from 
the inside or outside of any public scool from Monday morning till 
Friday afternoon. The perceptiv and analytical faculties of the mind 
tortured or destroyd ; self-confidence abated; initiativ discuraged 
and penalized—words only. They ar wurth thinking over and 
remembering. 

The fact that sum shorthand riters experience difficulty in recollect¬ 
ing the current orthografy is also in a large mesure explainable by the 
circumstance that current spelling is got by rote; and that most 
lerners of shorthand unconsciously acquire a knowledge of it in the 
same way; the memory in such cases being much in the condition of 
the proverbial lumber-room. 

“Since when has fonetics becum a sience apart from language? ” 
The question is timely. The anser is fonetics has been a distinct 
branch of the sience of language since the invention of letters. It is 
that branch of linguistic sience which provides for the representation 
of speech-sounds apart from the meaning of spoken language. That 
is, ostensibly at least, the office of letters ; tho in the case of English 
spelling the fact is barely discernible—so nearly has it reverted, 
because of its inconsistency, to a state resembling ideografy or 
hieroglyfics. 

I hav been in the habit of associating logic with common sense. 
But this seems to be anuther case in proof of the theory that the 
function of words is to obscure meaning—tho, of course, crowds do 
appear to dispense with that most uncommon possession, common 
sense, without suffering from the loss of it. “A person of average 
capacity " is an interesting expression. What does it mean ? The 
ability to correctly use current English spelling depends largely upon 
visual memory. Thus many persons ar uncertain how a word should 
be spelt until they hav ritten it out and see what it looks like. 
Uthers who hav not this analytical gift or power of the eye ar doomd 
to remain bad spellers to the end of the chapter in spite of whatever 
may be their mental capacity utherwize. 

The intrusion of the foren element into our language accounts for 
much of the existing confusion. To deal with the question in an 
adequate manner would occupy more space than I should care to ask 
for just now. But I do not for a moment admit that it is past human 
skil to supply the remedy. There ar French and German foneticians, 
and a consistent international fonetic alfabet is by no means an 
impossibility. It is an accumplisht fact. 

T. Talbot Lodge. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n its circular No. 8 issued October 20, 190C, the New York 
Simplified Spelling Board declares that amongst those who object to 
its recommendations are some ” who misunderstand the aims of the 
Board and who have been led to believe that it is urging a violent 
and radical scheme of ‘ Phonetic ’ spelling or some kind of ‘new’ 
spelling. But this is not at all the aim of the Board. Its . . . pur¬ 
pose is the slow and steady simplification of the existing spelling by 
the omission of useless letters, and by the removal of senseless excep¬ 
tions to accepted rules and analogies. Probably the hostility of this 
first group will cease when its members learn that the Board is notin 
favour of any freakish orthography.” 

This disclaimer suggests several inquiries; amongst which the 
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more important probably are (1) Is this position useful; (2) Is it 
perfectly candid and sincere; and (3) Are there any good reasons for 
the misunderstanding ? 

The principal if not the sole valid reason for the desirability of the 
revival of real spelling is to be found in the interests of those who are 
as yet unlearned in and untainted with the present abominable and 
mongrel concoction which has to do duty for, and is falsely called, 
spelling. Those who have passed through the mill have had their 
spirits so broken that they now fondly hug their chains and glory in 
their shame, so that they weave a glowing web of unreal and absurd 
sentiment round the fetid corpse of a decayed ruin. No doubt ruins 
are often quite picturesque when they are horribly insanitary and in. 
convenient. So it is with conventional spelling. Those who have 
got used to working this mis-shapen lever would find a straight¬ 
forward and true analysis of the sounds they use positively grotesque 
and even painful. 

But with the unsophisticated veracious curiosity of the healthy 
child-like mind the very reverse is the case. The presentation of a 
true spelling is a joy and revelation which easily becomes as fascinating 
as a game, and which converts a dreary task into a delicious recrea¬ 
tion. 

What use in this connection is the magical list of three hundred 
words ? The answer is infinitesimally little. It does no harm, but in 
itself it does so very little good that it seems hardly worth any 
effort without counting the magnitude of the effort which it has already 
cost and is likely to cost. Its utility arises mainly from its being an 
initiation and a revelation of further possibilities. Is it desirable that 
this possibility should be disavowed ? Is there a greater gain derived 
from cajoling President Roosevelt into accepting these three hundred 
words than from continuing to work wholeheartedly and honestly for 
the object really desired ? Can the adoption of a hesitating sham do 
as much good as a persistent demand for the truth j and nothing but 
the truth. Spelling is really a matter of conscience. It is nothing 
short of a downright falsehood to tell a child that in order to produce 
a sound beginning with d and rhyming with no and so it must not 
write do (which would rhyme with roe, loo, too, woo), but must compile 
the unsightly dough, or in tonic solfa doh. The only way the teacher 
can save his face as a moral guide to the youngster is to say that the 
truth is that it is the fashion to misuse the alphabetic elements in this 
uncouth and barbarous fashion. It is mere fashion, mere custom, 
mere familiarity which gives a psuedo-justification to these parodies 
and libels upon the true art of spelling. 

And yet it must be admitted that in one aspect the senseless fashion 
is invincihle. It is utterly hopeless to expect that those who have 
struggled through the crushing and crippling torture chambers can 
walk erect. To them this would be a fresh and apparently useless 
torture. The only use for reformed spelling is to make the learning 
of reading and writing easier, and the only successful way to introduce 
it is in the teaching of the unlearned. Then the question is what use 
is the adoption of the three hundred words and what is the alterna¬ 
tive? A moment’s reflection must convince every thoughtful person 
that this paltry reform must be troublesome to the learned w ithout 
doing the learners any appreciable advantage in purging the foul and 
fetid mass of mis-spelling which they have to face in the recognised 
orthography. The elaborate compilation of this list and its establish¬ 
ment by copious authorities is in itself a movement quite in the oppo¬ 
site direction from that of proving the baselessness of the belief of a 
second set of objectors who think that there is an inviolable standard 
of orthography. The sanctity of the old standard is not overthrown, 
it is merely transferred or enlarged. So that really the Board ought 
to do what it repudiates when alleged by the first group of objectors 
if it means to prove the point which it wishes to use as a reply to the 
second group, and wh-le it protests that it won’t support complete 
system of true (or phonetic) spelling it quotes as testimonials and jus¬ 
tifications of its timorous venture the writing of those who advocate 
emancipation of the rising and all succeeding generations from the 
incubus of a so-called spelling which seldom spells truly and in multi¬ 
tudes of cases spells falsely, even according to its own criterion of 
accuracy, which is after all merely custom as discovered in history. 

Piece-meal reform forced upon the learned and then passed on to 
the unlearned must involve the maximum of disturbances and of 
effort and yield the minimum of benefit to the race. 

The only immediate concern of adults in the matter is the desira¬ 
bility of deciding whether or not they will demand the reform for the 
helpless juniors together with an implied necessary willingness to 
tolerate the mixture of styles of writing and printing when it is 
inevitably forced upon their notice by the practice of the better-taught 
generations filtering in amongst them and for one short human life 
elbowing them and hustling them sideways with their superior and 
new-fangled notions. 

For these reasons a pioneer association like the Simplified Spelling 
Board should not take up the absurd, inconsistent and useless position 
of protesting that it will not advocate a wholesome thorough change 
but will continue tinkering at the old hulk of orthodoxy in spelling. 
The line of attack then must be complete liberty and toleration for 
the method of teaching. 

It has been often demonstrated that a majority of children will 
reach the attainment of facility in ordinary spelling by the indirect 
road of practice in Phonetic reading and writing earlier and better 
equipped than they would have done by a direct attack upon its 
complexities. 

Rules for altering existing spelling are no good to children. What 
they must first learn is to spell (with a close approximation) any word 
in the language from its actual sound as they themselves hear and 
apeak it; and this ought to be done thoroughly by means of a 


necessarily enlarged alphabet. It is really very easy for any average 
child to discover unaided the Phonetic elements of any word. In 
fact this exercise except for the very dull is a delightful pastime and 
certainly the dull ones find natural spelling much easier than 
memorising the inconsistent medley of our semi-Phonetic recognised 
orthography. A young child has been known to spell hee, eh, eh 
(cake), and tree ee \sh wish by its own inventive powers progressing 
from the slight start.of overhearing elder children repeating some of 
the less fantastic spellings of short words. No reasonable child 
would ever suspect or credit the horrible falsehood that see oh double 
you spells cow. 

The fact that our spelling is not supported upon an unchangeable 
standard which the spelling board brings forward against the second 
group of objectors is only a sort of half truth which in some respects 
is worse than a downright lie. Though the standard can be shown to 
have an infinitesimal fringe of optional spellings yet in the main it is 
alas! only too rigid and too inflexible. It is very useful to show that 
this stiffness is not quite so firm and so constant as its upholders 
fancy, though this demonstration might simply lead to efforts to bring 
the few exceptions under the same unbending domain of authorised 
custom by means of Academies and what not. 

What is required, however, is to persuade people that however 
impregnably our present spelling may have been hitherto established 
yet there are such advantages to be derived from a free and easy 
loyalty to truth at least and especially on the part of future genera¬ 
tions that the passing generation must tolerate and even encourage if 
it cannot actually embrace and adopt the practice in its own writing. 
While it may be frankly admitted that it would be a matter of 
obstructive difficulty for those who have completed their acquisition 
of the current spelling to adopt an altered orthography m their 
writing ; they might still be expected to yield to the claims of the 
future the smaller difficulty of acquiescing in the reading of manu¬ 
scripts and letterpress in which Phonetic spellings were more or less 
frequent or fully prevalent. It is not such a task to read matter 
written to imitate a dialect or to construe a passage from a partly 
learned language as to compose and speak either. This task in the 
matter of true spelling ought to be demanded of the grown up world 
for a short space of time. It would be no hardship at the very first 
when wholly unfamiliar and would constantly grow easier. 

Nothing is really gained by conscious or unconscious disingenuous¬ 
ness, but certainly a strong agitation wants to be kept up to constrain 
the world's managers to relax their unintentional tyranny and admit 
the fresh air of freedom and truth into this old hot-bed of 
oppression. 

Grrevz Fysher. 

,\Vr. 26, 


To the Editor of Tbs Academy ! 

Sir,—I n reference to this subject there is perhaps no point of more 
importance than differentiation. There are many couples of words 
which are phonetically alike, but distinguished orthographically. If 
the spelling of these words is assimilated, there is a transference of 
the difficulty but not an extension of it. The difficulty of spelling is 
lessened but that is secured by an increased difficulty in the reading 
and comprehending the meaning of what is read. The advantage of 
this proceeding is by no means evident. Whether the word is beech 
or beach, bark or barque, know or no, reach or retch, rood or rude, 
vain, vane, or vein, etc., the reader may find it difficult to determine 
at a glance. 

There are, however, two letters in our alphabet which might be 
dealt with without difficulty, and, I submit, with advantage. The 
letter e when final is an index letter indicating that the preceding 
vowel is long—can and cane, rag and rage, pin and pine, kit and kite, 
rob and robe, tub and tube. The duty of final e being thus established, 
as denoting a preceding long vowel, it is worthless and even mislead¬ 
ing, and should therefore be removed in : apposite, doctrine, engine, 
ermine, examine, famine, feminine, granite, hypocrite, masculine, 
opposite, perquisite, sanguine and many others. 

The second letter I wish to call attention to is t>. Some centuries 
ag> it was considered necessary to give v the support of an e. Nowa¬ 
days this seems quite unnecessary, and I claim the right of r to stand 
unattended as a final consonant. Such words as festive, motive, votive 
being spelt without the long-vowel-indicator would be more phoneti¬ 
cally represented, and the overworked e would be spared. As there 
are in our dictionaries between two and three hundred words ending 
in -sive and -tive, there would be a saving of nearly four hundred 
e's, even if such pairs as thief and thieve were not included. 

Benjamin Dawson. 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I am afraid it is rather late in the day to return to this 
subject, but unfortunately I have been in a part of the world where 
the Academy was only procurable by premeditated act, and so did 
not read Mr. Lodge’s letter of December 1 until yesterday. ( 

I am glad that he finds some " real interest and importance ” in 
my objection to spelling reform, but regret that he endorses my plea 
with so many reservations. He, like others, places faith in " phone¬ 
tic ” spelling, but where I ask is phonetic spelling to be found ?. It 
seems to be unknown even of its disciples. Can it be arrived at wrth- 
out either revising the alphabet or adopting signs to indicate in 
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which of the many possible ways the letter is for the moment being 
used ? Also must not the time-value for which I singly plead be lost 
utterly, or be left to depend on the haphazard survival of tradition ? 
I would point out that music, in addition to notes (which may be 
compared to truly phonetic letters), avails itself of many signs ; and 
my argument is that our alphabet cannot indicate English speech 
accurately, therefore, to suggest it, letters must occasionally be 
employed eccentrically. In music from the first note to the last 
every fraction of time can be accounted for with science, but the art 
of prose is not bounded by restrictions. 

And who is to decide, first as to pronunciation, secondly as to the 
means of symbolising that pronunciation? Surely only those who 
have proved their fitness in practice. The conclusions of a jury of 
beautiful speakers and beautiful writers set down by a reporter of 
accurate technical knowledge and perfect ear might have weight, 
otherwise there must be much disagreement between those who are 
haunted by the h in ghost, and find restfulness and glamour in the gh 
of light, and the grave and reverend signors who stumble at the 
stumbling-stone that that same gh prepares for them in the infinite 
variety of tough, lough, through , etc. ; philosophers who '‘would clip 
an angel’s wings.” 

On this, unless I am moved to change my mind, I close my share 
of a protracted argument; for though I appreciate the value of the 
letter I do not cling to the valuable last word, and reiteration or 
expansion of what I have already said may be wearisome. 

Gladys Tonp.s. 


THE BOOKSHELF 

TheStress Accent in Latin Poetry. By Elizabeth Hickman du Bois. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) —It is difficult to award adequate praise to Miss du 
Bois for the erudition, industry and research she has displayed in this 
little volume. The work consists of ninety-sis pages only, but every 
paragraph is closely reasoned, and the writer supports her argument 
in each case with copious quotations. No summary is possible; but 
a brief statement of the theory may be attempted. It is that besides 
the accentuation caused by the quantity of a syllable, there is a Stress 
accent, which does not always coincide with the quantitative accent. 
It is easy enough to prove this from early Latin verse, which was 
scanned (if we can call it scansion) bv stress and not by quantity. 
Missdu Bois has collected a large number of instances of this rude 
form of metre, which, as scholars are aware, survived down to the 
time and work of Plautus There are passages in that author s 
comedies which are metrical if stress accent be accepted as turning a 
short syllable into a long one, and even a few which can only be 
scanned if the stress accent on a preceding syllable be accepted as 
shortening that which succeeds. Plautus, however, was the latest 
classical writer in whose metre the stress-accent survives, unless we 
attribute to stress the Virgilian and Horatian usage of occasionally 
lengthening a syllable naturally short, w here the sense and the metre 
seem to require this treatment. We may fully accept all that Miss du 
Bois says about the early Italic metre, but we think she is carried 
away by her own theory when she says that the well-known verse 

Dabunt malum Metelli Naevis poetae 

“ would almost seem to be the one thing which the Saturnians are 
not.” If she is right, the whole tradition of Latin scholarship is 
wrong. We are inclined, indeed, to say that Miss du Bois attributes 
too much importance to accent as an element in language. There 
are languages of which it might almost be said that they have no 
accent. But it would require more space than we have at command, 
to deal adequately with this topic ; and besides, there is a previous 
question. Is all this minute attention to accent, and even to quantity, 
worthy of the name of scholarship? We take it that Scholarship 
means intelligent appreciation of the historian's narrative, the philo¬ 
sopher's thought, the orator's eloquence, the poet's imagination and 
sentiment. Such appreciation includes pleasure derived from the 
music of the verse ; and to that extent scholarship stands in need of 
the knowledge of verse structure. It is because of this that verse 
composition has value as a part of classical education ; and all which 
is beyond this is Erudition, not Scholarship. We find it difficult to 
believe that any one will be nearer to Scholarship for studying Miss du 
Bois's book, though we do not deny that she may render service inci¬ 
dentally. Minute knowledge of quantity has ere now helped to restore 
a lost reading or to correct a false one. It may he that knowledge 
of accent shall render like service in the future, and if so Miss du 
Bois may be laying scholarship under an obligation. 

The Young People. By one of the Old People. (Murray, 5s. net.)— 
Perhaps it is natural that the author of this rambling, charming book 
should wish to remain anonymous, for what he gives us is an intimate 
picture of family life. He pretends now and then that he stands out¬ 
side the family himself, but be does not pretend well. The voire 
speaking is a man's voice, humorous, thoughtful, tender, and a little 
melancholy because he has not been able to give a beloved wife and 
children the kingdoms of the earth as well as the treasures of heaven. 
At least the strain of sadness running through his reflections suggests 
some sense of worldly failure, although the impression unconsciously 
and involuntarily left on the reader is that there never was a happier 
household and that he does what a man can to make it happy. “ I 


wish to goodness I made more money,” he says when his wife comes 
back from a day in tubes and 'buses with a headache. But perhaps 
if he had been a successful money-grabber he would not have had 
time or fancy for those long delightful days with his children here and 
there in London. When they in their turn are old, they will re¬ 
member those pilgrimages with greater pleasure than expensive toy3 
and frocks. 

I Vatican. By Camille Mauclair. (Duckworth, 2S. net.)—In this 
brief but stimulating monograph on France's most representative 
painter, M. Mauclair sets out with a double aim ; to show that 
Watteau by his discovery of the decomposition of tones was “ the 
inventor oi impressionism and the link that connects Ruysdael and 
Claude Lorrain with Turner, Monticelli and Claude Monet ” ; and 
“ that in reality Watteau was no petit-maitre , no painter of gay and 
laughing scenes, but that underneath this decorative exterior lay a 
great soul that had . . . been stricken by what has been called the 
• malady of the infinite.’ ” In proving his first case, the technical 
greatness of Watteau, M. Mauclair is completely successful, and if 
his arguments in the second carry less conviction, they are none the 
less interesting. M. Mauclair attempts to discover the man in his 
works and laying great stress on the painter’s consumptive tendency, 
he finds in his pictures -an element that was altogether exceptional 
and unexpected, namely intellectual distinction, the representation of 
melancholy and love as they are conceived in the metaphysical 
poetry of our own time.” Delightful though creative criticism be 
to read it is always open to the suspicion that the critic is putting 
more in than he is taking out of the picture. Leonardo, we imagine, 
would be more than a little surprised at Eater’s interpretation of his 
Monna Lisa, and we doubt whether Watteau was conscious of the 
philosophy of life with which M. Mauclair has endowed him. That 
Watteau’s works are far from being trivial as regards subject-matter, 
that Watteau expressed in them his views of life, his love of refinement, 
of quiet, of retreat from action—all this we can believe without 
going to the extreme of regarding all Watteau's figures as Tristans 
and Isoldes asking each other” with weary grace and languid re¬ 
nunciation that terrible question of despairing love. . . . 'Tristan 
must we live ? ’ " The illustrations to the volume are well chosen, 
but the printing leaves much to be desired, subtleties of modelling 
and daintiness of brush work alike being lost in vague blurs. 

A Century's Piogress in Astronomy. By Hector Macpherson, jun. 
(Blackwood, 6s. net.)—This book claims to record in a small com¬ 
pass the marvellous progress made in astronomy during the past 
hundred years ; and certainly this scheme has been followed out in a 
lucid and businesslike manner. William Herschel, the pioneer forms 
a natural starting-point for the narrative, although indeed being 
born in 173S and practically beginning his study of astronomy about 
1772, he stretches back a little beyond the century’s limit. Herschel 
was indeed a model astronomer, both in the assiduity with which he 
observed, the judgment with which he deduced, and the nice admix¬ 
ture of imagination and caution with which he theorised. After 
dealing with Herschel and his work at considerable, though not 
undue length, Mr. Macpherson narrates the development of know¬ 
ledge respecting the sun, moon, planets, comets, stars, etc. during the 
century: and he very ably associates with each department of 
astronomy an account of the life and work of the men who specialised 
therein. Thus, the chapter on the Sun, for example, contains, the 
story of the various discoveries made, and a brief biography of each 
astronomer from Schwabe to Newcomb who has made any special 
contribution to our knowledge with regard to this important subject. 
Occasionally the references are tantalisingly brief ; but after all the 
author cannot be blamed for adhering to the right proportions of his 
scheme, and further inquiry is duly stimulated. , A work of this kind, 
owing to its very conciseness, brings out in a striking manner the 
variation of opinion which has taken place during the century with 
regard to different astronomical problems. For instance, at the end of 
the eighteenth century it was generally held that the Moon was a 
living world with volcanoes in active eruption, surrounded by an 
atmosphere, and inhabited. In 1837 Madler declared the Moon to 
be destitute of life of any kind, while in 1866 Schmidt claimed to 
have proved the existence of changes upon its surface; and as 
recently as 1903 Pickering has concluded that volcanic activity upon 
the Moon has not yet ceased, and that there is a probability of the 
existence of organic life. Again, the Martian “canals” have had a 
somewhat chequered career, having been affirmed and denied more 
than once. However, it now appears that the camera has ranged 
itself upon their side, and they have finally emerged from the region 
of ridicule and doubt. Astronomy may be a hard mistress, but it 
certainly seems to inspire devotion in its followers ; and we may learn 
from this book how most of the great discoveries of the century have 
been made, not by chance but by years of devoted toil. Thus 
Schwabe pointed his telescope at the Sun and observed the spots 
every clear day for forty-three years (this was not in England) ; and it 
was only after twenty-six years that he published his sun-spot cycle 
theory. Bessel spent upon study the hours he spared from sleep. 
W. F. Denning lias devoted himself to the study of meteors for forty 
years. Neptune, while still unknown,was pursued by Hussey, Bessel 
and Adams, for eleven years before it was discovered in 1835. The 
book concludes with a chapter on celestial evolution in which the 
most modern theories are mentioned. It has a good index. For a 
later edition, two additions by way of appendices may perhaps be 
suggested, which would be well within the soope of the book—a 
bibliography and a biographical table. 
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